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PREFACE. 


The  Handbook  to  Great  Britain,  which  now  appears  in 
a  sixth  edition,  is  intended  to  help  the  traveller  in  planning 
his  tour  and  disposing  of  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
thus  to  enable  him  the  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  objects  of  interest  he  meets  with.  The  writer  is  Mr. 
J.  F,  Muirheady  M.  ^.,  who  has  for  many  years  taken  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  English  editions  of  Baedeker's  Hand- 
books, and  has  personally  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tricts described. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  the  Editor  himself  of  the  im- 
perfections almost  inseparable  from  the  early  editions  of  a 
guide-book.  For  the  improvement  of  this  work,  however,  he 
confidently  and  gratefully  looks  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
those  valuable  corrections  and  suggestions  with  which  trav- 
ellers have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  favouring  him.  Hotel- 
bills  ,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as  to 
his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Great  Britain  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  The  descrip- 
tion of  London  is,  of  course,  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  most 
important  points,  summarized  from  the  Editor's  separate 
Handbook  to  London  ;  while  the  section  devoted  to  Scot- 
land, though  carefully  brought  down  to  date  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  still  so  condensed  as  to  form  merely  a  stop-gap  for  the  spe- 
cial Scottish  volume  which  the  Editor  hopes  to  publish  on 
some  future  occasion. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  the  Editor  has  re- 
ceived most  material  aid  from  numerous  English  friends.  In 
particular  he  desires  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Deans  of  the  English  and  Welsh  cathedrals ;  to  several  re- 
sident members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
to  Professor  Kirhpatrick  of  Edinburgh ;  to  Professor  Tout  of 
Manchester;  to  Prof essor  CampM/^Broirn  of  Liverpool;  to  the 
superior  officials  of  most  of  the  leading  Railway  Companies; 
and  to  Messrs,  Baddeley  and  Ward^  whose  Thorough  Guvd^'^ 
may  be  recommended  to  those  in  search  of  xciot^  ^'^XaJ^fc^^^- 
formation  regarding  any  particulai  diatnct.  TV^\^ttQ^^<i^»'^^ 
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INTEODUCTION. 


I.    Money.  Expenses.  Passports.  Cnstom  House.  Time. 

Money.  In  Great  Britain  alone  among  the  more  important  states 
of  Europe  the  currency  is  arranged  without  much  reference  to  the 
decimal   system.     The  English  Oold  coins  are  the  sovereign  or 
pound  (I,  =  libra,  livre)  equal  to  20  shillings,  and  the  half-sover- 
eign. The  Silver  coins  are  the  crown  (6  shillings),  the  half-crown, 
the  double  florin  (4  shillings ;  seldom  seen),  the  florin  (2  shillings), 
the  shilling  («.  =  solidus),  and  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces. 
The  Bronze  coinage  consists  of  the  penny  (d.,  Lat.  denarius),  of 
which  12  make  a  shilling,  the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing  (V4^0' 
The  Ouinea,  a  sumof  21«.,  though  still  used  in  popular  reckon- 
ing, is  no  longer  in  circulation  as  a  coin.    A  sovereign  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  5  American  dollars,  26  francs,  20  German  marks, 
or  24  Austrian  crowns  (gold).    The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes 
for  5,  10,  20,  60,  and  100  pounds,  and  upwards.  These  are  useful 
in  paying  large  sums ;  but  for  ordinary  use,  as  change  is  not  always 
readily  procured,  gold  is  preferable.  The  number  of  each  note  should 
be  taken  down  in  a  pocket-book,  as  there  is,  in  this  case,  a  bare 
possibility  that  it  may  be  traced  and  recovered,  if  lost  or  stolen. 
The  notes  of  certain  provincial  banks  circulate  locally;  in  Scotland 
the  place  of  the  sovereign  is  very  generally  taken  by  the  one-pound 
notes  of  several  privileged  banks,  which  circulate  freely  through- 
out that  country  only.    Foreign  Money  does  not  circulate  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  should  always  be  exchanged  on  arrival.    A  convenient 
and  safe  mode  of  carrying  money  from  America  or  the  Continent  is 
in  the  shape  of  letters  of  credit,  or  circular  notes,  which  are  readily 
procurable  at  the  principal  banks.  A  larger  sum  than  will  suffice  for 
the  day's  expenses  should  never  be  carried  on  the  person,  and  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  a  similar  size  (e.g,  sovereigns  and  shillings) 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  pocket. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  depends  of  course 
on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  traveller.  If  he  firequent  flrst-class 
hotels,  travel  flrst-class  on  the  railways,  and  systematically  prefer 
driving  to  walking,  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  30-40«.  a  day  or 
upwards.    Persons  of  moderate  requirements,  however,  will  have 
little  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the  Information  in  the  HandboolL^ 
In  travelling  comfortably  with  a  daily  expenditure  oll^-^ilSift.^  -^^jSva 
the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  of  moderate  requiiein^iitB  telvi  t^^^^^^  ^^^ 
expenses  to  10-15^.  per  diem,  or  even  lew  in  aoTXi^i  ot  ^*  xeo^o'^^ 
districts. 
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Passports  are  not  necessary  in  England ,  thougli  occasionally 
nsefnl  in  procuring  delivery  of  registered  and  poate  restante  letters. 

Cnstom  House.  Almost  the  only  articles  likely  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  ordinary  travellers  on  which  duty  is  charged  are  spirits 
and  tobacco,  but  half-a-pint  of  the  former  and  Vs^b.  of  the  latter 
(including  cigars)  are  usually  passed  free  of  duty,  if  duly  declared 
and  not  found  concealed.  Passengers  from  the  Channel  Islands  are 
allowed  only  half  these  quantities.  On  larger  amounts  duty  must 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  iOd,  to  17s.  3d.  per  gallon  of  spirits  and 
2^.  8(2.  to  bs.  per  pound  of  tobacco.  A  small  fine  is  also  leviable 
on  packets  of  tobacco  or  cigars  weighing  less  than  80  lbs. :  but 
quantities  of  7 lbs.  from  non-European  ports  or  of  3  lbs.  from  Euro- 
pean ports  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  passed  without  fine. 
Foreign  reprints  of  copyright  English  books  are  confiscated.  The 
custom-house  examination  is  generally  lenient.  —  Dogs  are  at 
present  allowed  to  land  in  Great  Britain  only  on  condition  that  they 
remain  isolated  under  the  care  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  six  mouths 
after  the  date  of  landing. 

Time.  Uniformity  of  time  throughout  GreatBritain  is  maintained 
by  telegraphic  communication  with  Greenwich  Observatory. 

n.  Principal  Routes  to  and  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  times  and  fares  are  liable  to  alteration.  Ou  the 
Atlantic  steamers  lower  fares  are  charged  during  the  winter-season 
(Nov.  Ist.  to  March  31st) j  children  between  1  and  10  years  of  age 
are  generally  charged  half-fare  (between  1  and  12  in  the  second 
cabin).  Return-tickets  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  homeward  portion  of  the  fare.  Comp.  notes  in  Baedeker  s 
London. 

Boutes  to  England  from  thi  United  States  of  America  and  from  Canada* 

Ounard  Line,  A  steamer  of  thia  company  starts  every  Sat.  and  every 
second  Taes.  from  "Sew  York  and  every  alternate  Tues.  from  Boston  for 
Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  Saloon-fare  75-176  dollars :  second  cabin  42V2-57 
dollars.  Steamers  from  Liverpool  fur  New  York  every  Sat.  and  every  second 
Tues.,  for  Boston  every  second  Tuesday.  Fare  12  502. ;  second  cabin  9^15/. 
—  Office  in  Liverpool,  8  Water  St. ;  in  London,  96  Bishopsgate  St.,  E.G., 
and  32  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

The  five  lines  immediately  following  all  belong  to  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  (the  ^American  Combine"),  with  combined  offices  at 
27-30  James  St..  Liverpool,  and  at  1  Cockspur  St.,  S.W.,  and  38  Leadenhall 
St.,  B.C.,  London. 

White  Star  Line.  Steamer  every  Wed.  and  most  Frid.  from  New  York 
to  Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  Saloon  76-176  dollars;  second  cabin  40- 
60  doUars.  From  Liverpool  to  New  York  every  Wed.  and  every  second 
Friday.    Saloon  ll-46{.-,  second  cabin  9-17{. 

American  Line.  Every  Sat.  from  New  York  to  Plymoath  and  South- 
ampton; saloon  75-175  dollars ;  second  cabin  from  45  dollars.  From  South- 
ampton to  New  York  every  Sat. ;  fare  from  15/.  \  second  cabin  from  91.  iOs. 
Also,  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool,  every  Sat.,  and  vice  vered,  every 
Wed.  (no  first  cabin ;  second  cabin  from  81.  10<.  or  42  dollars). 

Dcminion  Line.  From  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  summer,  and  from 
^aJifax  and  Portland  in  winter,  to  Liverpool  everj  8«kl.\  returning  from 
-^Jrerpool  every  ThuradtLy.     Saloon  ii-!X)l.*,  aecond  c«Jt>VB.  WU. 
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Leyland  Line.  From  Boston  to  Liverpool  every  Wed.,  returning  every 
Saturday.    Saloon  passengers  only;  fare  11-82). 

Atlantic  Transport  Line.  From  l^ew  York  to  London  every  Sat.;  re- 
returning  every  Thursday.    Saloon  passengers  only;  fares  11-502. 

North  Oerman  Llcyd  Line.  From  New  York  to  Southampton  or  Plymouth 
every  Tues.  and  every  Thurs.  in  summer ;  from  Southampton  to  New  York 
every  Wed.  and  every  Sun.  in  summer.  First  saloon  from  HI.  lis.  or 
72^4  dollars,  second  saloon  from  iOl.  or  45  dollars,  but  fares  vary  greatly 
according  to  season  and  steamer.  London  offices:  2  King  William  St., 
B.C.,  and  32  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

Hamburg-Americcm  Line.  From  New  York  to  Plymouth  every  Thurs. 
and  to  Dover  every  Sat.;  saloon  from  about  70  dollars;  second  cabin  from 
about  50  dollars.  From  Dover  to  New  York  on  Sun.  and,  in  summer,  on 
Frid.  also;  saloon  from  131.  19«.;  second  cabin  from  101.  First  class  pas- 
sengers by  the  ^Amerika^  may  take  their  meals  in  the  sumptuous  a  la 
carte  restaurant,  receiving  a  rebate  on  the  price  of  their  tickets.  London 
offices:  16  Cockspur  St.,  S.W.,  and  78  Gracechurch  St.,  E.C. 

Anchor  Line,  From  New  York  to  Glasgow  on  Sat. ;  from  Glasgow  to 
New  York  on  Sat. ;  saloon  from  101.,  second  cabin  from  71.  Office  in 
London,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C;  in  Glasgow,  57  Union  St. 

Allan  Line.  From  Montreal  and  Quebec  (in  summer)  or  Halifax  and 
St.  John'^s  (in  winter)  to  Liverpool  every  Frid.,  returning  every  Mon.  or 
Thursday.  Cabin  from  101.  (50  dollars);  second  cabin  from  8{.  (40  dollars). 
Also  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  Glasgow  and  vice  vertd  weekly  (saloon 
from  132.,  second  cabin  from  7/.).  —  Office  in  Liverpool,  19  James  St.;  in 
London,  103  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G. ;  in  Glasgow,  25  Bothwell  St. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railvoay  CC.  P.  R.^),  Steamers  ot  this  company  ply 
from  Montreal,  every  Thurs.  in  summer  and  firom  St.  John  every  Sat.  in 
winter  for  Liverpool,  returning  every  Tuesday.  Saloon-fare  from  111., 
second  cabin  from  SI.  There  is  also  a  separate  passenger  service,, to 
London  (but  not  vice  vered).    London  Office,  62-65  Charlng-Cross,  S.W. 

The  average  duration  of  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  6-9  days. 
The  best  time  for  crossing  is  in  summer.  Passengers  should  pack  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  voyage  in  small  flat  boxes  inot  portmanteaus),  such 
as  can  lie  easily  in  the  cabin,  as  all  bulky  luggage  is  stowed  away  in  the 
hold.  Stateroom  trunks  should  not  exceed  3  ft.  in  length,  lV2-2ft.  in  breadth, 
and  15  inches  in  height.  Trunks  not  required  during  the  voyage  should  be 
marked  *Hold'  or  'Not  Wanted',  the  others  *Cabin'  or  *Wanted\  The  steam- 
ship companies  generally  provide  labels  for  this  purpose.  Dress  for  the  voyage 
should  be  of  a  plain  and  serviceable  description,  and  it  is  advisable,  even 
in  midsummer,  to  be  provided  with  warm  clothing.  Ladies  should  not 
forget  a  thick  veil.  A  deck-chair,  which  may  be  purchased  (from  6<.  or  7«. 
upwards)  or  hired  (3-44.)  at  the  dock  or  on  the  steamer  before  sailing,  is  a 
luxury  that  may  almost  be  called  a  necessary  (comp.  p.  341).  Bought  chairs 
should  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  owner's  name  or  initials,  and  may  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  steamship  co.'s  agents  until  the  return -journey. 
Seats  at  table,  retained  throughout  the  voyage,  are  usually  assigned  by 
the  saloon-steward  immediately  after  starting;  and  those  who  wish  to  sit 
at  a  particular  table  or  beside  a  particular  person  should  apply  to  him. 
It  is  usual  to  give  a  fee  of  iOs,  (2Vs  dollars)  to  the  table-steward  and  to 
the  stateroom  -  steward ,  and  small  gratuities  are  also  expected  by  the 
boot-cleaner,  the  bath-steward,  etc.  The  stateroom-steward  should  not  be 
Hipped'  until  he  has  brought  all  the  passenger's  small  baggage  safely  on 
to  the  landing-stage  or  tender. 

From  the  steamers  to  Southampton  (except  those  of  the  American  line, 
which  enter  the  docks),  landing  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  steam-tender. 

Boutes  from  England  to  the  Continent. 

From  Dover  to  Caknt^  thrice  dally,  in  lV4-l»/4'^.\  t^XAa.  V<i».  Wi.^  ^^^ 
cabin  S$.  iid.  (Railway  from  London  to  Dover  Vu  l*lv^l*l4'V«%.\  ^«i<i  ^*2a 

From  Folkestone  to  Bouhgm,  thrice  daUy,  in  lifr-'il'toB.S  t»XA»^^*-  ^^>^ 
fore-cabin  It.  6d.  (Rail  from  London  to  Folkestone  \n  %^'to%.\  %^  »-  **-' 
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From  Queenborough  to  Flushing,  twice  daily  in  T'/i  hrs.  (3  hrs.  at  sea) 
train  from  London  to  Queenborough  in  IVi  lur.,  from  Flashing  to  Amsterdam 
in  4r4}/Alirs.\  through-fare  37«.  id.  or  06*,  6d. 

From  Netehaom  to  Dieppty  twice  daily,  in  3i/s-6hrs.;  18«.  Od.,  1S«.  6d. 
(Sail  from  London  to  Kewhaven  in  li/s-S  hrs.;  see  fi.  6). 

From  Dorer  to  Ottmd,  thrice  daily,  in  3-3V2  hrs.;  fares  9<.,  7«.  2d. 

From  Harmeh  to  JJoel;  van  Holland  and  Aofferdain,  daily,  in  7-8  and  9-10  hrs. 
G.  E.B.  from  London  to  Harwich  in  i^T-Oyi  hrs.  (fares  13«.  3d.,  bt.  llVsd.),  see 
p.  489;  fare  from  any  Great  Eastern  station  to  Rotterdam,  29«.  or  18«. 

From  Harmeh  to  Antwerp,  daily  (Sun.  in  sammer  only),  in  13-13  hrs.; 
fare  from  any  Great  Eastern  station  26s.  or  16<. 

From  Haruneh  to  Esbjerg  (Denmark),  thrice  weekly  in  30  hrs.;  fares 
from  London  11.  17«.  6d.,  1{.  bs. 

From  Southampton  to  Havre,  every  evening,  in  7-8  hrs.  (fares  23«.,  17<.). 
Bail,  from  London  to  Southampton,  or  vice  versd,  see  B.  11. 

From  Southampton  to  Cherbourg^  thrice  a  week,  in  8-9  hrs. ;  20«.,  14^. 

From  Southampton  to  i9<.  Malo,  thrice  a  week,  in  16-18  hrs. ;  fares  23«. 
lOd.,  17#.  lOd. 

From  Southampton  or  Dover  to  Bremen  or  Hamburg  by  North  German 
Lloyd  or  Hamburg- American  steamer,  see  p.  xix. 

Steamers  sail  regularly  also  from  HuU  to  Norway^  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  etc. ;  from  Orimel^  to  Hamburg,  Antweip,  Rotterdam^  Denmctrk,  etc. ; 
from  Leith  to  Norway,  Hamburg,  Iceland,  etc. ;  from  London  and  from  Liver- 
pool to  jG^affi,  Portugal,  Egypt,  etc.  See  the  advertisements  in  Bradthaw^i 
Railway  Ouide  (monthly ;  6d.) 

On  the  longer  voyages  (10  hrs.  and  upwards),  or  when  special  attention 
has  been  required,  the  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  is.  or  more,  according 
to  circumstances.  Food  and  liquors  are  supplied  on  board  all  the  steam- 
boats at  fixed  charges,  but  the  viands  are  often  not  very  inviting.  An  official 
Intmpreter  accompanies  the  chief  trains  on  the  more  important  routes. 

ni.  Bailways.  Coaches.  Steamboats. 

Railways.  The  railway-system  of  Great  Britain  is  entirely  in 
private  hands,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  being  mono- 
polised by  ten  or  twelve  large  railway-companies.  The  carriages 
(1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class)  are  generally  clean  and  comfortable,  but 
those  of  some  of  the  lines  to  the  S.  of  London,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  minor  railways  still  surviving  throughout  the  country,  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Several  of  the  chief  railway  companies  to  the 
N.  of  London  have  discontinued  the  use  of  second-class  carriages, 
with  the  effect  of  inducing  a  superior  class  of  travellers  to  use  the 
improTed  third-class  accommodation,  especially  on  long  journeys. 
On  the  longer  routes  *corridor  trains*,  with  dining-cars  (dinner  3«.  6d., 
2s.  6d.),  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  American  Yestibule  trains, 
are  now  general.  Luncheon-baskets  (2^.  Gd.-Ss.)  and  tea-baskets  (Is.) 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  principal  stations.  Sleeping-cars  (1st  cl. 
only)  are  run  by  the  chief  night-trains;  and  pillows  and  rugs  are 
offered  for  hire  (Is.)  at  the  starting-points.  In  winter  foot-warmers 
are  usually  provided.  Each  company  is  bound  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  run  at  least  one  train  daily  (^parliamentary  train')  at  a  fare 
(3rd  cl.)  not  exceeding  id,  per  mile;  but  the  3rd  class  fares  in  many 
of  the  fast  trains  are  considerably  in  excess  of  this  rate.  Return- 
tickets  are  granted  on  very  liberal  terms ;  those  for  distances  oTer 
20  M.  are  usually  valid  for  six  months.   Circular  tour  tickets  and 
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special  'tourist  return-tickets'  are  issned  in  all  the  districts  chiefly 
frequented  by  tourists  (comp.pp.293,499).  The  N.E.  Railway  issues 
4000  mile  railway-tickets'  (1st  cl.  only),  at  a  reduction  of  ahout 
20  per  cent,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  travel  for  12  months  in  any 
direction  over  the  company's  system  until  the  coupons  are  exhausted. 
Smoking  is  not  permitted  except  in  the  compartments  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  speed  of  British  trains  Is  usually  much  higher 
than  that  of  Continental  railways,  and  a  rate  of  60-60  M.  an  hour 
is  not  uncommon  (comp.  pp.  109,  603). 

Railway  Motor  Ccwt,  usually  propelled  by  electricity,  have  been  intro- 
duced on  many  of  the  short  branch-lines.  These  have  one  class  only.  For 
wayside  stations,  at  which  the  cars  stop  on  request  only,  the  French  term 
*halte^  has  been  adopted  on  some  lines. 

On  all  the  English  lines  the  first-class  passenger  is  entitled  to  carry 
at  least  ii2lb.  of  luggage  free,  second-class  cOB>.^  and  third-class  BOlh.  (in 
some  cases  the  allowance  is  considerably  larger).  The  companies,  how- 
ever, rarely  make  any  charge  for  overweight,  unless  the  excess  is  exorbitant. 
On  all  inland  routes  the  traveller  should  see  that  his  luggage  is  duly  la- 
belled for  his  destination,  and  put  into  the  right  van,  as  otherwise  the  rail 
ways  are  not  responsible  for  its  transport.  Travellers  to  the  Continent 
require  to  book  their  luggage  and  obtain  a  ticket  for  it,  after  which  it 
gives  them  no  farther  trouble.  Transatlantic  passengers  also  are  afforded 
facilities  for  ^checking**  their  baggage  to  and  from  the  steameriy  and  sev- 
eral companies  offer  facilities  for  the  collection,  conveyance  in  advance, 
and  delivery  of  passengers^  luggage  at  about  is,  per  package.  The  railway 
porters  are  nominally  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities,  but  it  is  the  usual 
custom  to  give  2d-6d.  to^the  porter  who  transfers  the  luggage  from  the  cab 
to  the  train  or  vice  versa. 

Tickets  are  not  invariably  checked  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey,  and 
travellers  should  therefore  make  sure  that  they  are  in  the  proper  com- 
partment. The  names  of  the  stations  are  not  always  so  conspicuous  as 
they  should  be  (especially  at  night);  and  the  way  in  which  the  porters 
call  them  out,  laying  all  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable,  is  seldom  of  much 
assistance.  The  officials,  however,  are  generally  civil  in  answering  questions 
and  giving  information.  It  is  ^good  form*  for  a  passenger  quitting  a  railway- 
carriage  where  there  are  other  travellers  to  close  the  door  behind  him, 
and  to  pull  up  the  window  if  he  has  had  to  let  it  down  to  reach  the 
door-handle. 

Brad*hau>^a  Railway  Ouide  (monthly;  6d.)  is  the  most  complete;  but 
numerous  others  (the  ABC  Railway  Ouide^  etc.),  claiming  to  be  easier  of 
reference,  are  also  published.  Each  of  the  great  railway-compaides  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  guide  to  its  own  system  (price  i-2d.). 

CoAOHBS.  In  some  of  the  most  frequented  tourist-districts,  such 
as  Wales,  the  Lakes,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  coaches  with  two  or 
four  horses  run  regularly  in  the  season ,  affording  a  very  pleasant 
mode  of  locomotion  in  flne  weather.  In  some  places  (e,g.  between 
Camelford  and  Bideford;  R.  20)  coaches  afford  the  only  regular 
communication.  Coaches  also  ply  from  London  to  various  points 
in  the  vicinity.  The  coaches  are  generally  well-horsed  and  the  fares 
reasonable.  The  best  places  are  on  the  box-seat,  beside  the  driver, 
who  usually  expects  a  small  gratuity.  —  The  regular  charge  for 
one-horse  carriages  is  is,  per  mile,  carriage-and-pair  Is.  6d.-2«. 
per  mile  (half-fare  in  returning;  i.e.  the  one-horse  carr.  fare  to  a 
point  10  M.  off,  and  back,  should  be  about  16s.);  drlvei  «^x«.. 

Steamboats.    Steamboats  play  by  no  me«Tv%  ^o  NxK^^s^'KaX.  v*. 
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part  in  the  toariBt-districts  of  England  and  Wales  as  they  do  in 
those  of  Scotland  (see  p.  600) ;  but  loyers  of  the  sea  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  indulging  their  taste,  as  the  coasts  of  England  are 
alive  with  steamers  plying  between  the  Tarious  ports.  In  summer 
steamers  run  between  the  chief  sea-bathing  resorts  and  the  near- 
est large  towns,  and  small  pleasure-steamers  ply  on  some  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Lake  District  and  on  a  few  of  the  prettier  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  8.  of  England  (comp.  pp.  139,  148,  151,  496). 

Steamers  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  seep.  358;  to  Scotland^  see  p.  510; 
to  the  IsU  of  Wight,  see  p.  67 ;  to  the  Channel  Islands,  see  p.  86. 

IV.  Flan  of  Tour. 

The  plan  of  tour  must  depend  entirely  on  the  traveller's  taste 
and  the  time  he  has  at  his  disposal.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
here  that  all  the  attractions  of  the  island  cannot  possibly  be  visited 
in  the  course  of  a  single  summer.  Among  the  most  attractive  dis- 
tricts are  the  English  Lakes  (R.  49) ;  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands  (RR.  66,  68-73) ;  North  Wales  (R.  40) ;  Devon  and 
Cornwall  (RR.  17-22);  South  Wales  (RR.  26-30)  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Wye\R.  23);  the  Shakespeare  Country  (RR.  34,  35);  the  Der- 
byshire Peak  (R.  451 ;  Sherwood  Forest  and  the  Dukeries  (R.  46) ; 
Wharfedale  (p.  441);  Teesdale  (p.  450);  Surrey  (R.  8);  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (R.  10);  and  the  Channel  Islands  (R.  12).  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  which  groups  can  be  most  easily  combined,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  admirable  and  speedy  service  of  the  rail- 
way-system. A  round  of  the  English  cathedral  cities  makes  a  most 
delightful  tour,  ^hile  a  visit  to  two  or  three  can  easily  be  added 
to  an  excursion  in  any  of  the  districts  above  named.  Among  the 
more  important  cathedrals  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Canterbury 
(p.  29),  Lincoln  (p.  471),  York  (p.  446),  Salisbury  (p.  102),  Dur- 
ham (p.  452),  Ely  (p.  484),  Gloucester  (p.  178),  Norwich  (p.  491), 
Lichfield  (p.  367),  Peterborough  (p.  389),  Winchester  (p.  78),  and 
Wells  (p.  128).  Those  who  can  manage  it  should  not  omit  a  visit 
to  either  Oxford  (R.  33)  or  Cambridge  (R.  58) ,  or  both.  Many  of 
the  country-seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  distinguished  for 
their  interesting  architecture,  beautiful  parks,  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  art.  The  chief  of  them,  with  the  conditions  on  which  they 
may  be  visited,  are  mentioned  throughout  the  Handbook. 

The  pedestrian  is  unquestionably  the  most  independent  of  travellers 
and  in  exploring  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mountains  he  has  many  advantage 
over  the  traveller  by  rail  or  coach.    For  a  short  tour  a  couple  of  flannf 
shirts,  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  slippers,  the  articles  of  the  toilet, 
light  waterproof,  and  a  stout  umbrella  will  generally  be  found  a  sufflciei 
equipment.    Strong  and  well-tried  boots  are  essential  to  comfort.    Hea' 
and  complicated  knapsacks  should  be  avoided;  a  light  pouch  or  game-b 
is  far  less  irksome,  and  its  position  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure.    A  mc 
extensive  reserve  of  clothing  should  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  small  pc 
manteau,  which  may  be  forwarded  from  town  to  town  by  railway.    1 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  pedestr 
see  p.  xxxiv).  —  For  hints  to  motorists  and  cyclists,  see  pp.  xxvi-xtt 
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Good  monntain- climbing  may  be  obtained  in  Wales,  the  Lake  District, 
and  Scotland;  though  the  experienced  mountaineer  will  probably  meet 
with  no  serious  difficulty  unless  he  seek  it.  In  misty  or  doubtful  weather, 
however,  mountain -expeditions  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  guide. 
W.  P.  Hoikett  amith'*  'Climbing  in  the  British  Isles'  ('England',  1894,  3s.  6d.  •, 
'Wales  and  Ireland",  1895,  2t.  6d.)  or  John  Barrovo*a  'Mountain  Ascents  in 
Westmoreland,  etc.""  will  be  found  useful. 

V.   Hotels. 

The  first- class  hotels  in  the  principal  towns,  fashionable  water- 
ing places,  and  most  frequented  tonrist-resorts  throughout  England 
and  Wales  are  generally  good  and  somewhat  expensire ;  but  in 
many  of  the  large  commercial  and  industrial  centres  the  require- 
ments of  the  'uncommercial  trareller'  are  very  inadequately  met. 
When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  it  is  advisable  to  frequent  the  best 
hotels,  as  the  charges  of  the  second-best  are  often  not  appreciably 
lower,  while  the  comforts  are  considerably  less.  Gentlemen 
travelling  alone,  however,  will  often  find  comfortable  accommo- 
dation at  a  moderate  rate  in  smaller  inns  of  quite  unassuming 
appearance.  The  large  hotels  managed  by  the  principal  railway 
companies  are  generally  excellent  and  may  be  safely  selected  in  all 
cases  of  doubt.  —  The  so-called  Private  Hotels  have  no  license  to 
supply  intoxicating  liquors,  but  in  other  respects  are  often  as  com- 
fortable and  as  handsomely  fitted  up  as  the  best  licensed  houses. 
This  is  practically  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  Ttm- 
perance  Hotels^  which  abound  throughout  the  country.  The  charges 
at  the  latter  are  moderate,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  cuisine  and 
fitting  up  do  not  entitle  them  to  rank  higher  than  second-class. 

The  average  charges  in  a  first-class  hotel  are  as  follows :  room,  includ- 
ing attendance,  is.-6s.  6d.\  plain  breakfast  is,  Gd,,  with  ham  and  eggs  or 
meat  2s.'2*.  6d.,  with  fish  2t,  6c2.-3«. ;  luncheon  2-84.;  afternoon -tea  1«. ; 
table  d'hote  dinner  4-5«.;  hot  bath  1«. ,  cold  bath  in  bedroom  fid.  As  a 
rule  the  price  of  dinner,  whether  table  d'hote  or  a  coffee-room  dinner  of 
3-6  courses,  may  be  approximately  stated  as  equal  to  the  charge  for  room 
and  attendance.  No  charge  is  made  for  lights.  At  many  hotels  it  is  custom- 
ary to  supply  breakfast  and  luncheon  also  on  the  table-d'hdte  system,  at 
a  charge  of  2«.  6d.-3s.  The  head-waiter,  who  presents  the  bill,  and  the 
'boots'  expect  a  gratuity  when  the  visitor  leaves ;  but  the  services  of  the 
former  are,  strictly  speaking,  included  in  'attendance'.  —  'En  pension' 
terms  (incl.  board,  lodging,  and  attendance)  are  not  usually  granted  ex- 
cept for  a  stay  of  some  days  (in  some  cases  not  less  than  a  week)  and 
visitors  must  intimate  their  desire  for  such  terms  immediately  on  their 
arrival.  At  some  of  the  fashionable  spas  (Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc.),  however, 
it  is  usual  to  make  a  fixed  inclusive  charge  per  day;  and  if  visitors  do 
not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  the  hotel-m^s  they  should  make  a  special 
agreement. 

As  compared  with  Continental  hotels,  English  hotels  may  be  said 
as  a  rule  to  excel  in  beds,  cleanliness,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  while 
their  cuisine  is  on  the  whole  inferior.  The  English  table-d'hdte  dinner  is 
usually  dear  and  seldom  so  good  as  its  prototype  on  the  Continent;  while  the 
culinary  art  of  hotels  off  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  scarcely  soars  beyond 
the  preparation  of  plain  joints,  steaks,  chops,  vegetables,  and  puddings. 
Those,  however,  who  are  content  with  simple  but  substantial  fare  vriV\ 
find  little  to  complain  of.  Beer  is  the  customary  bev«t^^%  ^-'M*.  -sff 
glass ,  4-6d.  per  pint  or  tankard) ,   but  wine  1%  xdlot^  \jl%\x^  «^.  ^^-J^s^w^** 
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table0-d'h6te,  where  beer  is  sometimes  not  supplied  except  in  bottles  and 
at  higher  rates.  A  ^corkage^  charge  of  i-3<.  is  made  on  each  bottle  of 
wine  used  that  has  not  been  purchased  from  the  hotel.  Restaurants  are 
not  nearly  so  common  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  and  in  most  pro- 
vincial places  it  is  better  to  go  to  a  hotel  for  meals.  The  dining-room  is 
called  the  Coffu  Boom.  Smoking  is  not  permitted  except  in  the  Lounge, 
the  Bmoking  Boom.,  and  the  Billiard  Boom.  Refreshments  ordered  in  either 
of  the  two  last  are  generally  paid  for  on  the  spot.  Billiard-rooms  are  not 
usually  found  at  second-class  hotels  except  in  large  towns;  the  charge  is  6<l. 
per  game  of  50  points. 

In  all  first  class  hotels  the  visitor  has  a  right  to  expect  a  high  degree 
of  comfort;  and  he  need  have  no  hesitation  in  requiring  such  small 
conveniences  as  hot  water  in  the  morning  and  before  table  d'hote,  an 
abundant  supply  of  towels,  pen  and  ink  in  his  bedroom,  etc.  In  hotels 
not  lighted  tluroughout  with  gas  or  by  electricity  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
bedroom-candles  on  every  floor,  and  not  merely  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

The  Hydropathic  Establishments,  now  so  numerous  in  the  popular 
tourist-districts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  frequented  by  pleasure- 
seekers  as  much  as  by  patients,  and  may  almost  be  described  as  large 
temperance  hotels,  in  which  the  guests  take  their  meals  in  common  at 
prescribed  hours  and  submit  to  various  other  general  regulations.  The 
hydropathic  treatment  may  be  followed  or  not,  as  the  visitor  pleases.  The 
usual  charge  is  about  8-lOs.  a  day  or  2Vs-3  guineas  a  week. 

Apartments*  The  expenses  of  a  tour  are  greatly  reduced  by  engaging 
apartments  instead  of  frequentfaig  hotels.  Apartments,  even  for  a  night  or 
two,  are  easily  found  in  all  the  smaller  towns,  cathedral  cities,  etc.,  either 
by  bills  in  the  windows  or  on  enquiry  at  respectable  shops,  etc.  In  London 
and  the  larger  towns,  however,  strangers  should  not  take  apartments 
without  a  satisfactory  reference. 

VI.    Sports  and  FastiineB 
by  W,  BUw, 

Although  there  are  few  places  in  Great  Britain  which  do  not 
offer  the  yisitor  more  or  less  facility  for  sport  and  pastime,  the 
stranger  will  fbid  the  most  varied  programme  when  he  locates  him- 
self in  some  large  town.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  bring  as 
many  amusements  as  possihle  within  the  limits  of  enclosed  grounds. 
These  enclosures  are ,  almost  without  exception ,  the  property  of  a 
club,  for  the  members  of  which  the  best  accommodation  is  reserved. 
The  public,  however,  can  obtain  admission  by  payment  to  the 
grounds  and  to  stands  not  set  apart  for  members.  Forthcoming 
events  are  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  any  information  on  sporting 
matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  sporting  journals ,  such  as  the  Field  or  the  Sporting  News, 

Horse  Bacing.  The  chief  Race  Meetings  held  in  enclosed  grounds  are 
those  at  Sandown,  Eempton  Park,  and  the  Hurst  Park  Club  at  Hampton 
(see  Baedeker's  London),  Manchester,  Leicester,  Derby,  Four  Oaks  (near 
Birmingham),  and  Gosforth  Park  (near  Newcastle-on-Tyne).  There  are 
several  annual  meetings  at  each  of  these  places;  and  owing  to  the  large 
sums  raced  for,  and  the  superior  nature  of  the  arrangements,  these  ^Gate- 
money''  meetings  are  very  popular.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  ^open"*  meet> 
ings,  however,  still  survive.  There  is  no  charge  for  going  on  the  course 
at  Newmarket  (p.  497),  Epsom,  Ascot  (see  Btaedeker''*  London),  Goodwood 
(p.  66),  and  many  other  places,  though,  of  course,  payment  must  be  made 
for  entrance  to  the  stands  and  paddocks.  When  the  racing  season  closes, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  tiie  enclosed  grounds  are  used  for  steeple— 
ehases  and  coursing  meetings,  the  hares  being  kept  in  a  pen  and  'enlarged* 
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as  required.  The  chief  steeplechase  of  the  year  is  the  Liverpool  Grand 
National ,  run  for  in  March  \  the  course  is  upwards  of  4V2  M.  long  and 
the  value  of  the  stakes  is  about  lOOOI.  The  Grand  National  Hunters''  Steeple- 
chase is  for  horses  coming  under  the  definition  of  hunters,  and  takes  place 
on  a  different  course  each  year.  Hunt  Steeplechases,  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  horses  which  have  been  ridden  with  specified  packs  of  hounds,  are 
frequent  in  March  and  April. 

Hunting.  Nearly  the  whole  of  England  is  hunted  over  by  hounds  of 
some  kind  or  another,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  seeing  a 
pack  at  work.  In  most  counties  hunters  may  be  hired  at  a  charge  of 
2-3  guineas  a  day.  —  The  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  hunt  over  Ex- 
moor  (p.  175)  and  the  Quantocks ,  pursuing  the  wild  red  deer  which  is 
found  by  the  ^tufters.^  Horses  may  be  hired  at  Dulverton  (p.  134),  Taun- 
ton (p.  133),  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  New  Forest  Pack^  all  other 
packs  of  staghounds  hunt  the  carted  deer.  Fox-hunting,  however,  is  the 
most  popular  branch  of  this  sport,  and  is  seen  in  its  glory  in  the  so-called 
'Shires',  including  Leicestershire  (the  chief),  Northamptonshire,  and  parts 
of  Rutland  and  Warwickshire.  Most  packs  are  maintained  by  subscrip- 
tion; and  though  anyone  may  hunt  with  them  for  a  day  or  two  without 
giving  anything,  more  frequent  visitors  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  hounds.  The  packs  of  harriers  are  very  numerous.  The 
hunting  season  is  opened  by  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  in  the 
second  week  in  August  (comp.  p.  176),  and  cub-hunting  begins  in  September. 
Regular  hunting  begins  on  Nov.  1st,  and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
though  in  some  counties  a  May  fox  is  killed. 

Fishing.  Wherever  there  is  a  river  in  England  and  Wales,  some  kind 
of  fishing  may  be  had;  and  full  information  as  to  the  conditions  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  local  fishing-tackle  shops.  A  good  deal  of 
the  water  is  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  charge  is  made  to  anglers  while 
in  others  fishing  is  granted  as  a  favour  only.  Slapton  Lea  near  Dartmouth 
merits  notice,  as  the  lake  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  salt  and  fresh  water 
fishing  can  be  had  within  a  stone^s  throw  of  each  other.  Deep-sea  fishing 
can  be  indulged  in  at  any  of  the  seaside-resorts,  but  it  is  useless  for  the 
stranger  to  try  it  without  a  fisherman. 

Shooting.  Though  a  few  hotels  advertise  the  right  of  shooting  over  a 
considerable  area  as  open  to  their  visitors,  this  is  seldom  of  much  account ; 
and  this  pastime  is  practically  confined  to  the  owners  and  hirers  of  shootings 
and  their  friends. 

Aquatics.  Boating  is  practised  on  all  rivers  wide  and  deep  enough. 
The  beauties  of  the  Thames  are  well-known,  and  a  favourite  trip  is  to 
descend  from  Oxford  to  London  by  boat  (see  p.  228).  The  chief  rowing 
fixture  of  the  year  is  Henley  Regatta  (p.  230).  —  The  Yachting  season 
begins  on  the  Thames  and  ends  with  the  regattas  on  the  Devonshire  Coast  in 
September.  Comp.  pp.  75, 137.  —  Sailing  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  see  p.  496. 

Cricket  is  played  everywhere,  and  the  visitor  who  makes  a  prolonged 
stay  will  find  no  difficulty  in  joining  a  club.  The  best  cricket  is  to  be 
seen  at  Lord's  and  the  Oval  in  London,  on  the  grounds  of  the  'first-class^ 
counties,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  'first-class  counties^  are 
York,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Nottingham,  Lancashire,  Kent,  Sussex,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  Derby,  Warwick,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Worcester,  and  Leicester. 
The  cricket  weeks  at  Canterbury  (p.  38;  in  Aug.)  and  at  Scarborough 
(p.  461 ;  Sept.)  also  deserve  notice.  The  Marylebone  Club  (at  Lord''s)  is  the 
chief  governing  body  in  the  cricket  world. 

Lawn  Tennis.  Courts  open  to  strangers  on  payment  are  found  here 
and  there  in  old  skating-rinks,  drill-halls,  public  gardens,  ete.,  but  as  a 
rule  this  game  cannot  be  seen  to  perfection  except  in  the  grounds  of  clubs 
or  private  persons.  Tournaments,  open  to  visitors  on  payment,  take  place 
in  London,  Buxton,  Leamington,  Torquay,  and  many  other  centres.  Tennis 
lawns  are  often  attached  to  the  large  hotels  in  fashionable  resorts. 

Oolf.    Golf-links  are  to  be  'found  at  almost  every  seaside  and  summer 
resort,  as  well  as  near  most  large  towns.    Strangers  are  usually  perm.U.l«A. 
to  play  for  a  weekly  fee  of  2s.  6<f.-10«.,  or  on  introdxx&Xi^xi.   'tX^fe^**.^- 
quarters  of  the  game  is  St,  Andrews.    Otlm  \^oo^  \va^^  \tv  ^t^XNsox^  v««k 
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those  at  North  Berwick^  Oullane^  LujffHesSj  Prestttick,  Campbeltown,  Troon, 
Dornoch,  Islay,  Camowtie,  etc.  Among  the  best  English  links  are  those  at 
Sandwich,  HoyUike,  Westward  Ho^  Rpe,  Yarmouth,  Oanton,  ffythe,  SheringTuvm, 
Orowborough,  Woking,  Alnmovih,  ffttntercombe  (Henley),  etc.  Comp.  the  Qolfinff 
Annual  (Field  Office,  London). 

Lack  of  space  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  following  sports 
and  pastimes,  all  more  or  less  popular  in  England :  Polo,  Archery,  Football, 
Hockey,  TennU,  Croquet,  Otter  Hunting,  and  La  Crosee. 

Motoring  (commnnicated  by  Mr.  H.  A.  T.  Moroney,  of  the  Touring 
Department  of  the  Automobile  Club),  Motor-cars  and  motor-cycles,  which 
are  admitted  to  the  United  Kingdom  without  a&y  customs  formalities, 
must  be  registered  at  once  (car  20«.,  cycle  6s.)  and  official  numbers  ob- 
tained for  them.  Drivers,  whether  amateur  or  paid,  must  hold  licences 
also  (5«.  annually).  The  Town  Olerks  (address  'Town  Hair)  of  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  Canterbury  (the  nearest  for  motorists  landing  at  Dover  or 
Folkestone),  and  various  other  towns  issue  the  necessary  application- 
forms,  which  may  be  applied  for  by  post.  Licences  may  be  obtained 
also  from  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council,  County  Council  Offices,  at 
London,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  Belfast,  etc.  It  is  most 
important  to  carry  the  licences  on  <Ae  car;  they  mast  be  shown  to  any 
police  ofQcer  on  demand.  The  registered  number  allotted  must  be  shown 
on  the  front  and  on  the  back  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  must  be  illumi- 
nated at  night.  Number-plates  of  the  regulation  sise  can  be  made  by 
almost  any  coach  builder  or  motor  agent. 

An  annual  Inland  Revenue  Licence,  also,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
any  post-office,  must  be  taken  out  within  21  days  for  each  motor-car 
(2  or  4  guineas  according  to  size)  or  motor-cycle  (15«.),  and  for  each  paid 
driver  (155.).  Licences  for  motor  vehicles  used  on  or  after  1st  Oct.  are 
issued  at  reduced  rates.  Many  motorists  visiting  the  country  for  a  short 
time  only  do  not  take  out  Inland  Bevenue  Licences  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  are  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

A  lamp  must  be  carried  on  the  extreme  right  of  every  car,  showing 
a  white  light  in  front  and  a  red  light  in  the  reverse  direction.  A  second 
lamp  is  required  to  illuminate  the  back  number-plate.  A  bell  or  horn 
must  be  carried.  The  rule  of  the  road  is  to  keep  to  the  left  and  pass 
on  the  right. 

The  speed  limit  is  fixed  at  20  31.  per  hr.  Beckless  driving  or  'driving 
to  the  common  danger^  irrespective  of  speed,  is  also  an  offence.  Special 
speed  limits  are  enforced  in  certain  towns,  but  in  such  cases  notices 
stating  the  limit  must  be  erected  (see  below).  Breaches  of  the  law  are 
punished  by  fines,  and  in  some  cases  by  imprisonment. 

Dangsr  Signs.  A  hollow  red  triangle  denotes  dangerous  corners, 
cros^-roads,  or  hills.  Special  speed  limits  are  denoted  by  a  white  circle, 
with  the  limit  stated  below  in  figures.  A  solid  red  disc  denotes  a  closed 
road.    All  other  notices  are  generally  given  on  diamond-shaped  boards. 

The  roads  in  England  and  Wales  are  on  the  whole  very  good,  the 
chief  drawbacks  being  the  presence  of  high  hedges  and  unexpected  cross 
roads.  In  Scotland  the  roads  on  the  E.  coast  are  good.  A  circular  tour 
roand  the  coast  of  Scotland  by  motor  car  is  impossible  owing  to  the  bad 
roads  and  the  ferries,  which  often  cannot  carry  cars,  on  the  W.  coast. 
Comp.  the  remarks  below,  under  'Cycling'. 

Petroleum  spirit  is  obtainable  without  difficulty,  except  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  average  price  is  Is.  to  it.  id.  per  gallon.  Good 
storage  accommodation  tor  cars  is  available  at  the  great  majority  of  hotels, 
the  nsual  charge  varying  from  Is.  to  2t.  Qd.  per  night. 

Haps  etc.  Batholomew^s  Boad  Hap  of  England  and  Wales,  in  37  sheets 
(scale  V2  ^^'  ^0  1  M.)  price  2s,  fid.  per  sheet  mounted  on  linen.  SmsJler 
scale  (1  in.  to  4  M.)  in  twelve  sheets  at  same  price.  Scotland:  *The  Safety 
Boad  fdskvi*  (scale  10  in.  to  1  H.),  price  Is.  ^.  mounted.  Ireland:  Bar- 
tboJomRVTB  Boad  Hap  complete  in  one  sheet,  price  2s.  mounted.  The 
Contour  Ro&d  Books  show  all  practicable  roads  in  profile  and  give  notes 
oa  the  roAda  and  mileAgea:  England  and  WaUa  «oittv\«^  V\i  ^  ncnIr.  ^rlce 
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2s,  each;  Scotland  in  1  vol.  price  2<. :  Ireland,  showing  main  roads  only, 
price  U.  The  road  books  published  by  The  Cyclist's  Tonring  Club,  of 
47  Victoria  St.,  London  are  also  excellent;  England  and  Wales  4  vols.; 
Scotland  2  vols. ;  Ireland  2  vols.  The  Annual  Handbook  (price  St.)  published 
by  the  Automobile  Club,  119  Piccadilly,  W.,  contains  much  useful  touring 
information  and  includes  lists  of  hotels  and  automobile  repairers  ^officially 
appointed*  by  the  Club  throughout  the  country. 

Cycling  (communicated  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton,  Editor  of  the  C.  T.  C. 
Gazette),  The  English  roads,  though  inferior  to  some  of  the  ^chauss^es'' 
of  the  Continent,  are  upon  the  whole  above  the  average;  and  the  Amer- 
ican cyclist  will  probably  find  them  far  better  adapted  to  his  requirements 
than  the  ordinary  highways  of  the  United  States.  Speaking  rougUy,  cycling 
in  Britain  is  circumscribed  only  by  the  area  of  the  island;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  graUents  of  the  roads  inland  will  be  found  less  severe  than  those 
along  the  coast,  while  their  surfaces  are  also  generally  better.  The  roads 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  usually  preferable  to  those  of  Wales  and 
Ireland.  The  tourist,  however,  should  not  plan  his  route  without  regard 
to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  best  attained 
by  consulting  a  good  map.  [Bartholomew's  map  on  the  scale  of  2  miles 
to  an  inch,  mounted  on  linen,  is  portable  and  well  adapted  to  the  cyclist^s 
use;  it  may  be  obtained  in  sections  (at  2t.  per  sheet)  from  any  bookseller. 
The  ^strip*  maps  of  Messrs.  Gall  &  Inglis  (2  miles  to  an  inch)  may  also 
be  mentioned.] 

The  American  traveller  who  lands  at  Liverpool  and  has  either  brought 
his  machine  with  him  or  arranged  to  have  one  sent  to  meet  him  ma^ 
profitably  begin  riding  at  once.  If  he  turn  to  the  S.,  he  may  proceed  via 
Chester^  Stafford,  and  Lichfield  to  Coventry^  whence  he  may  diverge  to 
take  in  Stratford-on-Avon^  Kenilworth,  and  Leamington,  continuing  the  jour 
ney  to  landon  either  direct  or  vi&  Oxford.  Should  time  admit,  the  run 
may  be  continued  to  Reading,  Bristol,  and  through  Mid -Devon  to  the 
Land^s  End;  or  in  shorter  stages,  as  beuts  the  roads,  along  the  beautiful 
coast  of  Iforth  Devon.  From  Cornwall  he  may  return  to  London  via  Ply- 
mouth and  Exeter;  or  he  may  skirt  the  S.  coast  to  Southampton,  Brighton, 
and  Ramsgate,  running  thence  to  London  through  Canterbury  and  Maid- 
stone, Should  the  traveller  elect  to  go  northward  from  Liverpool,  he  may 
visit  the  English  Lakes,  Carlisle,  the  Land  of  Burns,  the  Scottish  Lakes,  the 
Highlands^  and  so  Xo  John  o*  OroaVs  House;  returning  bj  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  York,  Cambridge,  etc.  The  cyclist,  landing  at  Dover, 
Harwich,  or  any  of  the  other  usual  steamboat  harbours,  may  also  begin 
his  riding  at  once.    North  Wales  is  also  an  excellent  field  for  cyclists. 

The  cyclist  who  contemplates  even  the  shortest  tour  in  Great  Britain 
will  find  it  decidedly  advantageous  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cyclists^ 
Touring  Chib,  which  now  possesses  about  60,000  members.  It  has  a  re- 
sident Chief  Consul  in  the  United  States  (Mr.  F.  W.  Weston,  Savin  Hill, 
Boston)  and  also  Chief  Consuls  for  Continental  Europe.  The  entrance  fee 
of  this  dnb  is  Is.,  and  the  annual  subscription  5s.  American  cyclists  who 
wish  to  become  members  may  apply  to  Mr.  Weston.  Should  they  arrive  in 
England  without  having  been  enrolled,  they  should  communicate  with  the 
secretary  {Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton,  47  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  8.W.),  who, 
should  their  credentials  be  satisfactory,  will  send  them  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate of  membership  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  is.  Each  member 
is  supplied  gratis  with  the  British  Handbook  of  the  C.  T.  C  This  con- 
tains a  list  of  0000  hotels  throughout  the  country,  which  charge  members 
of  the  club  reduced  tariffs;  the  addresses  of  nearly  1000  consuls  {i.e.  local 
resident  wheelmen,  who  are  pledged  to  help  their  fellow-members  by  in- 
formation and  advice) :  the  names  of  over  2000  cycle  repairers ;  and  much 
other  useful  information.  The  0.  T.  C.  has  published  a  Road  Book  of 
(Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (6  vols.,  21s.;  6«.  6d.  extra  to  non-members). 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Touring  Bure.a.w..  ^'9^AJc^\'^vA 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  club. 

CycUag  in  the  Ohamui  Islands,  see  p.  87. 
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Vn.    Ontline  of  English  History. 

BoMAK  PxBioD  (B.  G.  55-A.  D.  445). 

B.  G.  65-54.  Of  Britain  before  its  first  invasion  by  Julias  Osesar  in 
B.  G.  55  there  is  no  authentic  history.  Geesar  repeats  his  invasion  in  B.  C. 
54,  but  makes  no  permanent  settlement. 

48  A.  D.    Emp.  Olaadins  undertakes  the  subjugation  of  Britain. 

78-85.  South  Britain,  with  part  of  Caledonia,  is  overrun  by  the  Boman 
general  Agricola,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

412.    Boman  legions  recalled  from  Britain  by  Honorius. 

445.  The  Britons  are  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Picts,  and 
summon  the  SaxonSy  under  ffengitt  and  Horta,  to  their  aid. 

Anolo-Saxon  Pbbiod  (445-1066). 

445-677.  The  Saxons,  re-inforced  by  the  AngUi,  J^tet  j  and  other 
Germanic  tribes,  gradually  overrun  Britain  and  thus  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  To  this  period  belong  the  semi-mythical  ex- 
ploits of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

588-685.  The  Northumbrian  Kingdom.  Christianity  re-introduced  by 
St,  Augustine  (597).    Caedmon  (about  666). 

685-828.  The  Three  Kingdoms  (Northumbria,  Mercia,  Wessex).  The 
Venerable  Bede  (d.  786). 

828.    Egbert  of  Wessex  recognized  as  overlord  of  all  English  kingdoms. 

835-871.    Contests  wi^  the  Daaue^  who  repeatedly  invade  England. 

871-901.  Alfred  the  Ghreat  defeats  the  Danes,  and  compels  them  to 
make  peace.  Creates  navy,  establishes  militia,  revises  laws,  re-organises 
institutions,  is  a  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  an  author. 

979-1016.  Ethelred  the  Unready  draws  down  upon  England  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Danes  by  a  massacre  of  those  who  had  settled  in  England. 

1013.    The  Danish  king  Bweyn  conquers  England. 

101(^1065.    Oannte  the  Great,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  reigns  over  England. 

1036-1040.  Harold  Harefoot,  illegitimate  son  of  Canute,  usurps  the 
throne. 

1040-1042.  Hardioanute,  son  of  Canute.  —  The  Saxon  line  is  restored 
in  the  person  of  — 

1042-1066.  Edward  the  Oonfessor,  who  makes  London  his  capital,  and 
builds  Westminster  Abbey.    His  brother-in-law  and  successor  — 

1066.  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  loses  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at 
the  Battle  of  Sastinge,  where  he  opposed  tibe  invasion  of  the  Normans 
under  William  the  Conqueror. 

NoBMAN  Dtnabtt  (10661154). 

1066-1087.  Williavi  the  Oonqueror,  of  Normandy,  establishes  himself 
as  King  of  the  English.  Introduction  of  Norman  (French)  language  and 
customs. 

1067-1100.  William  II.,  sumamed  Rvfue^  after  a  tyrannical  reign,  is 
accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  while  hunting  (p.  86). 

1100-1135.  Henry  I.,  Beauelere,  defeats  his  elder  brother  Bobert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  TencJuibrai  (1106),  and  adds  Normandy  to  the 
possessions  of  the  English  crown.  He  leaves  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter 
Matilda^  who  however,  is  unable  to  wrest  it  from  — 

1135-1154.  Stephen,  of  Blois^  grandson  of  the  Conqueror.  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  uncle  of  Matilda,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138).  Stephen  appoints  as  his  successor  Matilda's 
son,  Henry  of  Ai\jou  or  Plantagenet  (from  the  plan4a  genista  or  broom, 
the  badge  of  this  family). 

HousB  OF  Plantaobmbt  (1164-1899). 

1154-1189.  Henry  n.  Strife  with  Thomas  Beeiet^  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, regarding  the  respective  spheres  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 
The  Archbishop  excommunicates  the  King''s  followers,  and  is  murdered 

£r  four  knightB  at  Canterbury  (1170).    Conquest  of  Ireland  (1170-72).    ReHrin 

-«w<^  tAe  forest  outlaw,  flourishes. 
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1189-1199.  Siohard  I.,  Coeur  dt  Lion,  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Third  Crnsade,  hut  is  captured  on  his  way  home,  and  imprisoned  in 
Germany  for  upwards  of  a  year.  He  carries  on  war  with  Philip  II. 
of  France. 

1199-1216.  John,  sumamed  Lackland,  is  defeated  at  Bouvinet  (1214)  by 
Philip  II.  of  France,  and  loses  Normandy.  Maffna  Charta,the  groundwork 
of  the  English  constitution,  is  extorted  from  him  by  his  Barons  (1216). 

1216-1272.  Henry  m.,  by  his  misrule,  becomes  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  Barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Mont/ort,  and  is  defeated  at  Leteet, 
His  son  Edward  gains  the  battle  of  Evesham,  where  De  Hontfort  is  slain. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  defeats  the  French  at  sea.  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1268). 
Commons  summoned  to  Parliament  (1266).    Boffer  Baeon^he  philosopher. 

12^71^1307.  Edward  I.,  Longehanke,  overcomes  the  Welsh  under  Lie- 
wellyn,  and  completes  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The  heir- apparent  to  the 
English  throne  thenceforward  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  Walet.  Bobert 
Bruce  and  John  BaUol  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Edward  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  latter  (who  swears  fealty  to  England),  and  overruns  Scot- 
land. The  Scots,  led  by  Bir  William  Wallace,  offer  a  determined  resistance. 
Wallace  executed  at  London  (1806).  The  Scots  defeated  at  Falkirk  and 
Methuen,  and  the  country  subdued.  Establishment  of  the  English  Par- 
liament substantially  in  its  modem  form  (1296). 

1807-1S27.  Edward  11.  is  signally  defeated  at  Bcmnockbum  by  the 
Scots  under  Bobert  Bruce  the  younger,  and  is  forced  to  retire  to  England 
(1314).  The  Queen  and  her  paramour  Mortimer  join  with  the  Barons  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  King,  who  is  deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  in  prison. 

1327-1377.  Edward  HI.  defeats  the  Scots  at  HaUdon  Hill  and  NevilWe 
Croes,  Lays  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  invades  that  country, 
thus  beg^ming  the  Hundred  Tears'  War  between  France  and  England. 
Victories  oi  Bluye  (naval;  1340),  Cr4ey  (1346),  vad.  Poitiers  (1356).  John  the 
Good  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince,  dies  in  captivity 
(1364).  After  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  England  loses  all  her  French 
possessions,  except  Calais.  Order  of  the  Oarter  founded.  Movement  against 
the  Gorrupnon  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  reformer  John  Wycliffe,  House 
of  Commons  holds  its  meetings  apart  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

1ST7-1399.  Biohard  II.  Rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  ^  occasioned  by  in- 
crease of  taxation.  Battle  with  the  Scots  at  Ott^'bum  or  Chety  Ghaee. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lanceuter,  leads  an  army  against  the  King, 
takes  him  eapttve,  and  according  to  popular  tradition,  starves  him  to 
death  in  Pontef^act  Castle.   Geoffrey  CJutucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry. 

HousB  OP  Lancaster  (1399-1461). 

1399-1413.  Henry  lY.,  BoUngbroke,  now  secures  his  election  to  the 
crown,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Henry  III.  Outbreak  of  the  nobility, 
under  the  Earl  of  Iforthun^erland  and  his  son  Percy  Hotspur,  is  quelled 
by  the  victory  of  Shrewsbury,  at  which  the  latter  is  slain  (1403). 

1413-1422.  Henry  Y.  renews  the  claims  of  England  to  the  French 
crown,  wins  the  battle  of  Agineourt  (1416),  and  subdues  the  X.  of  France. 
Persecution  of  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of  Wycliffe. 

1422-1461.  Henry  YI.  is  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  defeats  the  English  and  recovers  French  possessions. 
Outbreak  of  the  civil  contest  called  the  ''Wars  o)  the  IU>ses\  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  (red  rose)  and  York  (white  rose).  Henry  becomes 
insane.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  lays  claim  to  the 
throne,  joins  himself  with  Warwick,  the  *King-Maker\  and  wins  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Wakt^ld,  His  son  Edward, 
however,  is  appointed  King.    Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade. 

HouBJE  OF  ToBK  (1461-1486). 
1461-1488.    Edward  lY.  wins  the  battles  of  Towtoiv^  HedqUty  Ucmit.,  vi\^ 
Hexham,  Warwick  takes  the  part  of  Margar^  of  Aajou,  ^vrti^  ol'awKei  'T\..^ 
and  forces  Bdwsrd  to  flee  to  Holland,  whence,  "hoNve-vet,  \ift  %oq."^  t«Nwx«* 
end  wins  the  rletoriea  of  Bamet  and  Tewketbtiry.    T^ctarj  N\.  ^\«»  «^<^- 
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denly  in  the  Tower  (1471).  Edward's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence j  ia 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey. 

1483.  Edward  Y.,  the  youthful  son  of  Edward  IV.,  is  declared  ille- 
gitimate, and  murdered  in  the  Tower,  along  with  his  brother,  by  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Oloueester.  who  takes  possession  of  the  throne  as  — 

1483-1485.  Bichard  in.,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Bosworth  by  Henry 
Tudor^  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  sdon  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

House  of  Tudor  (1485-1608). 

1486-1609.  Henry  VII.  marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
so  puts  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  pretenders  Lambert  Sim- 
net  and  Perkin  Warbeck. 

1509-1647.  Henry  VIII.,  married  six  times  (to  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Clevee,  Catherine  Howard,  and  Cath- 
erine Parr).  Battles  of  the  Spurs  and  Flodden.  Separation  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  that  of  Rome.  Dissolution  of  monasteries  and  perse- 
cution of  the  Papists.  Cardinal  WoUey  and  Thomae  Cromwell,  all-power- 
ful ministers.    Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Palace  built. 

1647-1663.    Edward  VI.  encourages  the  Reformed  faith. 

1663-1668.  Mary  I.  causes  Lady  Jane  Orey,  whom  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  to  be  executed,  and  imprisons  her  own  sister  Eliza- 
beth. Marries  Philip  of  Spain,  and  restores  Roman  Catholicism.  Perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants.    Calais  taken  by  the  French  (1658). 

1668-1603.  Elizabeth.  Protestantism  re-established.  Flourishing  state 
of  commerce.  Mary,  Q^een  of  Scots,  executed  after  a  long  confinement  in 
England  (1687).  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  ^Invincible  Armada'  (1688). 
Sir  Frand*  Drake,  the  c^ebrated  circumnavigator.  Foundation  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Golden  age  of  English  literature:  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Spenser,  Joneon,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Drayton. 

House  op  Stuabt  (1606-1714). 

1603-1626.  James  I.,  £ing  of  Scots,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  unites  by 
his  accession  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  Persecution 
of  the  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Influence  of  Buckingham.  Gun- 
powder Plot  (1605).    Execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1618). 

1625-1649.  Charles  I.  imitates  his  father  in  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
his  rule,  quarrels  with  Parliament  on  questions  of  taxation,  dissolves  it 
repeatedly,  and  tyrannically  attempts  to  arrest  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  {Hampden^  Pym,  etc.).  Rise  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland. 
Long  Parliament.  Outbreak  of  civil  war  between  the  King  and  his  ad- 
herents (Cavaliers)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Parliament  and  its  friends 
(Roundheads)  on  the  other.  The  King  defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  He  takes  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp,  but  is 
given  up  to  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  tried,  and  executed  at  Whitehall. 

1649-1653.  Oommonwealtli.  The  Scots  rise  in  favour  of  Charles  II., 
bat  are  defeated  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  Cromwell. 

1653-1660.  Protectorate.  Oliver  Cromwell  now  becomes  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England,  and  by  his  vigorous  and  wise  government  makes  Eng- 
land prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  On  Cromwell's  death 
(1668),  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  soon  resigns,  whereupon 
Charles  II.  is  restored  by  General  Monk.  John  Milton^  the  poet ;  Thomas 
Hobbes,  the  philosopher;  G'soiv'  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers. 

1680-1686.  Charles  II.  General  amnesty  proclaimed,  a  few  of  the  re- 
gicides only  being  excepted.  Arbitrary  government.  The  Ca\»l.  Wars 
with  Holland.  Persecution  of  the  Papists  after  the  pretended  discovery  of 
a  Popish  Plot.  Passing  of  the  Habeeu  Corpus  Act  (1679).  Wars  with  the 
Covenanters.  Battle  of  Boihwell  Bridge.  Rye  House  Plot.  Charles  a  pen- 
sioner of  France.  Karnes  Whig  and  Tory  come  into  use.  Dry  den  and 
£tf««r,  thepoets ;  Locks,  the  philosopher;  John  Bunyan. 

1686-168».  James  U.,  a  Roman  Catholic,  soon  alienates  the  people 
bjr  Ms  love  tor  that  form  of  religion,  is  quite  unable  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  ^(f/fdam  o/  Orange,  escapes  to  France,  and  spends  his  last  years  at 
St.  Germain,  near  Paria,    Sir  Isaac  Aewton  C^TlacipV%.\  V^fV^, 
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1688-1702.  WiUian  lU.  and  Mary  U.  WUliam  of  Orange,  with  his 
wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  now  ascends  the  throne.  The 
Declaration  of  Bights.  Battles  of  Killiecramiie  and  Th9  Boyne.  Grand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  Peace  of  Rjswick  (1697).  First  Partition 
Treat7(i698).    Second  ParUtion  Treaty  (HOO).    Act  of  Settlement  (1701). 

1702-1714.  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  James  II.,  completes  the  fusion 
of  England  and  Scotland  hy  the  union  of  their  parliaments.  Marlborough^* 
victories  of  BUnhtbn,  Bamiliet^  Oudonarde^  and  Malpktqvet.  Capture  of 
Oibraltar.    The  poets  Pope,  Addwrn,  Bwifty  Prior,  and  Allan  Ramsay. 

Hanovsbian  Dtnabtt  (1714  et  seq.). 

1714-1727.  Qeorge  I.  succeeds  in  right  of  his  descent  from  James  I. 
Bebellion  in  Scotland  (in  favour  of  the  ProUnder)  quelled.  Bir  Robert 
Walpole,  prime  minister.    Daniel  Defoe. 

1727-1760.  Oeorge  II.  Bebellion  in  favour  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
CharUe  Edward  Stuart,  crushed  at  Cullodm  (1746).  Canada  taken  from  the 
French.  Williiun  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  prime  minister;  Richardeon,  Fielding^ 
Bmollett,  Bteme,  novelists;    Thomson,   Younff,  Oray,  Collins,  Gay,    poets. 

1760-1820.  Oeorge  m.  American  War  of  Independence.  War  with 
France.  Victories  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar,  and  of  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  at  Wisterloo.  Britiah  conquests  in  India.  The  younger  Pitt, 
prime  minister;  iPJintNHf  Burke;  Charles  Fox;  Shelley  and  Keats,  poets; 
Adam  Smiih'e  ^Wealth  of  Nations'  (1776). 

1820-1880.  Oeorge  IV.  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Daniel 
CConnell.  The  English  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Victory 
of  Ifavarino.  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Seott,  Wordstoorth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb. 

1830-1887.    William  lY.  Abolition  of  slavery.  Beform  Bill. 

1887-1901.  Victoria,  niece  of  William  IV.  Bepeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
(1846).  (Crimean  War  (1864).  Indian  Mutiny  (1857).  Confederation  of  Ca- 
nada (1867).  Second  Beform  Bill  (1867).  War  with  the  Transvaal  (1899- 
1901).  Dartpin's  ^Origin  of  Species'  (1869).  Peel,  Russell,  Ifelboume,  Palmer- 
ston,  DisraeU  ( Beaconsfield) t  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Cobden,  statesmen; 
Temn^son  and  Browning,  poets ;  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  EUot,  Meredi&i, 
noveliats;  MacauUsy,  Carlyle,  Freeman,  historians;  Ruskin ;  Herbert  J^encer, 


The  present  sovereign  of  (hreat  Britain  is   — 

Kinc  Edward  Vn^  born  9th  Kov.,  1841;  married,  on  10th  March,  1863, 
to  Alexandra  (b.  Dee.  1st,  1844),  eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark  I  ascended  the  throne  Jan.  22nd,  1901. 

The  enlldveB  of  this  marriage  are :  — 

(11  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence,  born  8th  Jan.,  1864;  died  4th 

CQ  €leorge  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne, 
bom  4th  June,  1866;  married  Prince  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  6th  July,  1883. 

(8)  Louise,  bom  20th  Feb.,  1867;  married  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  27th 
July,  1888. 

(4)  Victoria,  bom  6th  July,  1868. 

(6)  Maud,  bom  26ih  Nov.,  1869;  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark, 
now  King  Haakon  VII.  of  Norway,  22nd  July,  1896. 

(6)  Alexander,  bom  6th  AprU,  1871 ;  died  7th  April,  1871. 

Vni.  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Language. 

The  formerly  independent  Principality  of  Wales  (Welsh  Cymru), 
with  an  area  of  7467  sq.  M.  and  (1901)  1,720,609  inhab.,  has  been 
an  integral  and  nndispnted  part  of  the  British  monarchy  since  1535. 
Wales  is  by  far  the  most  monntainons  part  of  So\i\\\.  ^^Xaaxv.^  Ixi^^ 
one-qnarter  of  Its  surface  being  incapa\)\e  oi  cu\t\N%.^<sii.^  ^t^^VX  ^«^- 
tains,  espedaU^  in  its  N.  half,  a  great  a\>uii^aTvc.^  ol  ^V«iVai«i^<aca» 
seeneiy  (camp.  B.  40).    In  all  esaentiaV  ^aTVxvi\i\M%  Uvi'^K'as^^  ^^v 
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Wales  is  similar  to  trayelling  in  England,  and  the  tourist  requires 
no  special  directions.  Except  in  the  remoter  districts  English  is 
everywhere  understood,  but  a  few  data  in  regard  to  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage are  given  below  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 
—  The  national  Welsh  costume  is  now  rare. 

Language.  Welsh  (Cymraeg)  is  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Celtic  languages  to  which  the  Armoric  of  Brittany,  Cornish,  Manx, 
and  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  belong.  Its  orthography 
is  at  first  somewhat  startling  to  Saxon  eyes,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  characteristic  sounds,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  form- 
idable as  it  appears  on  the  surface. 

Mo0t  of  the  consonants  of  the  Welsh  alphabet  are  pronounced  as  in 
English;  but  /  is  pronounced  like  o,  while  e  and  g  are  always  hard.  Dd 
is  pronounced  like  th  in  thus,  th  like  th  in  think,  ff  like  /,  and  eh  like 
the  German  eh  (guttural).  The  sound  of  lly  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for 
a  stranger,  is  produced  by  forming  the  mouth  as  if  to  pronounce  I  and 
then  blowing.  This  sound  bears  the  same  relation  to  )  as  /  does  to  v. 
A  passable  imitation  of  it  is  ihl  (e.g.  Llangollen  =  Thlangothlen).  The  vowels 

a,  «,  i  are  pronounced  as  in  the  Gontinental  languages  (oA,  ehj  ««),  o  almost 
as  in  English,  and  u  is  a  kind  of  wide  sound,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  English  being  {  as  in  flt.  When  used  as  a  vowel  (more  often  than  not) 
to  is  pronounced  oc,   y  is  invariably  a  vowel  and  is   equivalent  to  the 

.•  Welsh  ti  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  and  to  «  (as  in  but)  in  other  positions. 
The  circumflex  (^)  is  often  used  to  denote  a  long  vowel.  The  letters 
j,  k,  q,  X,  and  %  do  not  occur  in  Welsh.  In  combination  the  initial 
letter  of  a  word  is  often  transmuted;  thus  d  and  t  interchange;  also  f  and 

b,  and  f  and  m.  This  change  of  letter  often  corresponds  to  a  change  of 
gender.  In  pronunciation  the  accent  is  always  on  the  penultimate,  except 
in  a  few  cases  when  it  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  following  list  of  Welsh  words  occurring  in  the  names  of  places 
will  be  useful.  Aher^  month  of  a  river,  confluence  of  rivers;  afon^  river; 
h<Khy  hyckan  (fern.,  fach^  feehan)^  small;  bedd^  a  grave;  bod,  a  dwelling; 
brpn  (fryn),  hill;  btclch,  pass,  defile;  caer  (goer),  fort;  cam,  eamtdd, 
cairn,  lieap  of  stones,  rocky  mountain;  c^,  back,  ridge;  elogwyn,  precipice; 
erib  (pi.  eribau),  comb,  crest;  ewm,  valley  (comp.  eombe)\  din,  dinat,  a 
fortified  post;  ditot,  door,  passage;  du  (ddu),  black;  dwr,  dvofr,  water; 
eglwyt,  church;  ffyrmon,  a  w^l  or  source;  glyn,  glen;  gvy,  water;  ^tryn, 
wyn  (fem.  gwen,  torn),  white,  fair;  llan,  church  or  church-village  (lit.  en- 
closure); Uyn  (pi.  llynnau),  lake;  maen,  fatn,  vaen  (pi.  meini),  a  stone; 
maety  faet,  a  field;  mawr, /otM*,  vawr,  great;  moel,  foel,  bare,  bald;  mynaeh, 
monk;  tnynydd,  mountain;  nant,  brook,  valley  (also  common  in  this  sense 
in  French  Switierland);  netpydd,  new;  pant,  a  hollow  \  pen,  top,  head;  pMyll, 
spout,  cataract;  plds,  palace,  mansion:  pont,  bont,  bridge;  porth,  borth, 
port,  harbour;  pwll,  pool;  rhaiadr,  waterrall;  rhho,  steep,  slope;  rhot,  moor; 
rhudd,  red;  rhyd,  a  ford;  tych,  dry;  tal,  front,  high,  head;  tan,  under; 
tomen,  a  mound;  traeth,  beach;  trwyn,  a  point  (lit.  nose);  twU,  a  pit;  ty, 
a  house;  tyddyn,  a  farm;  ucJuff,  highest,  upper;  y,  yr,  the;  yn,  in,  into; 
ynys,  island;  yttrad,  vale. 

If  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  traveller  in  Wales  should  not 
fail  to  attend  an  Eistedozod  (pron.  eist^thvod;  lit.  a  ^sitting'),  or  gathering 
for  competition  in  music,  literature,  etc.  The  best  is  the  National  Eisteddfod, 
held  once  a  year;  but  the  local  *Eisteddfodau*  are  also  interesting. 

IX.   Bibliography. 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  of  the  most  recent,  the  most 

InterestiBgf  and  the  most  easily  accessible  topographical  and  other 

books  relating  to  England  and  Wales.  "BniVW^  n«w1l%^  swch  as  county 
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histories,  and  older  books  of  wMcb  tlie  Yalne  is  mainly  antiquarian 
have  been  purposely  omitted.  Numerous  other  works  of  local  in- 
terest are  referred  to  throughout  the  text  of  the  Handbook. 

A  fall  list  of  British  topographical  works  will  be  found  in  the  *Book 
of  British  Topography*  hj  John  P.  Anderson  (Satchell  &  Co.,  London,  1881). 
and  a  jadidous  s^ection   of  accessible  books  is  given  in  ^The  Best  Books 
by  W.  Swan  Sotmentchein  C2nd  ed.,  1890)  and  its  supplement,  ^The  Reader^ 
Guide  to  Contemporary  Literature*  (1896). 

England:  its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits,  by  T.  H.  Eteott  (new  ed.,  1890). 
Our  Own  Country,  with  1200  illus. ;  (kuitll  A  Co.  (6  vols.;  1879-83). 
The  Land  We  Live  In,  by  Wm.  Hotoitt  (3  vols.  -,  186i-66). 
The  British  Isles,  translated  from  the  French  of  /.  /.  E.  Rectus  and  edited 

by  E,  G,  Raventtein  (1887). 
Kotes  on  England,  by  JSf.  A.  Taint  (from  the  French;  1872). 
English  Traits,  by  R.  W.  Emenon. 
Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  by  0.  W.  Holme*  (1887). 
England,  Without  and  Within,  by  R.  G.  White  (Boston,  1881). 
Passages   firom  the  English  Note -Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (2  vols. 

Boston,  187(^. 
A  Trip  to  England,  b:   Prof.  Ooldwin  Smith  (London,  1892). 
English  Towns  and  Districts,  by  E.  A,  Freeman  (London,  1883). 
€filpin'*  Forest  Scenery,  edited  by  Francis  G.  Heath  (London,  1879). 
Rural  Bides  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey,  etc.,  during   the  years  1S31-1832, 

by  Wm.  Oobbett  (new  ed.,  2  vols.;  London,  1894). 
Portraits  of  Places,  by  Henry  James  (1883). 
Visits  to  Bemarkable  Places ,  by  Wm.  Howitt  (new  ed.,  1890). 
Chatty,   discursive  descriptions  of  rural  England  will  be  found   in   the 

numerous  recent  books  by  /.  /.  Hissey  CA  Drive  through  England*, 

etc.)  and  C.  G.  Harper  (*The  Brighton  Road',  *The  Dover  Road',  etc.). 
Pennani**  Tour  in  Wales;  new  ed.,  by  Rhys,  1883  (kept  in  many  of  the 

Welsh  hotels). 
Book  of  17.  Wales  and  Book  of  S.  Wales,  by  S.  Baring-Gould  (1903). 
Wild  Wales,  by  Geo.  Borrow  (3  vols.;  2nd  ed.,  1865;  1  vol.  ed.,  1888). 
Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  by  R.  J.  King;  6  vols., 

illus.  (new  ed.,  1876  et  seq. ;  London,  Murray).    This  is  the  standard 

work  on  English  cathedrals. 
The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
English  Cathedrals,  by  Mrs,  Van  Rensselaer,  illus.  by  Joseph  PennelL 
The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  by  F.  T.  Bumpus  (1905). 
Belts  Cathedral  Series;   a  series  of  descriptive   monographs    on   English 

cathedrals,  edited  by  Gleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange. 
History  of  Architecture ,  by  James  Fergusson  (2nd  ed. ,  1873-6 ;  see  vols. 

n.  and  IV.). 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  J.  H.  Parker   (6th 

ed.,  1881).    See  the  same  auttior's  edition  of  Bickman,  his  Architectural 

Glossary,  etc. 
Mediseval  Hilitary  Architecture  in  England,  by  G.  T.  Clark  (2  vols.;  1884). 
Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain  and  their  Stories,  by  A.  F.  Makm. 
The  Historical  Castles  and  Mansions  of  Scotland,  by  A,  H.  Millar  (1890) 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain ,  by  G.  F.  Wattgen  (translated  from  the 

German  \ijLady  Eastlake;  1864-7). 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  by  ^Of'ocs  Walpole  (new  ed.,  in  3  vols., 

edited  by  B.N.  Womum;  188T). 
The  Norman  Conquest,  by  E.  A.  Freeman   (6  vols.;  London,    1867-79). 

See,  in  particular,  chap.  26,  vol.  V. 
The  Making  of  England,  by  /.  R,  Green  (London,  1881;  new  ed.,  1897). 
The  Conquest  of  England,  by  /.  R.  Green  (London,  lw3). 
The  Historic  Towns  Series,  edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman  mi^  X\x&  B.«o.  ^* 

Hunt  (Longmans;  1886  et  seq.) 
Popular  County  Histories,  a  series  published  by  ElUot  Stock  V^^dSSb  eX  %^^^« 
Scottish  Oonnh^  Hietorietf  a  series  published  "by  Blackwood. 
The  Bscea  of  Mttdn,  by  J.  Beddoe  (1886). 

Paxdekmb'b  Great  Britian.   6th  Edit.  ^ 
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Contribations  to  the  Physical  History  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Ed.  Hull  (1885). 
Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  by  Sir  A,  C.  Ramsap 

(6th  ed.,  1894;  10«.  6d.). 
Topographical  Botany,  by  B.  C.  Wai»<m  (2nd  ed.;  1883). 
British  Manufactaring  Industries,  by  O.  P.  Sevan  (14  vols.,  1876^). 
Industries  of  Great  Britain,  published  by  CtUMell',  iUus.  (3  vols.;  1880). 
The  RaUways  of  England,  by  TT.  M.  Aeworth;  illus.  (1889). 
Among  the  numerous  comprehensive  works  of  the  older  English  topo- 
graphers may  be  mentioned  Brayley  and  BrittonU  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales  (1801-15;  18  vols.),  Camden's  Britannia  (orig.  Latin  ed.,  1686;   2nd 
Eng.  ed.,  1806),  and  LyMonM'  Magna  Britannia  (6  vols. ;  1806-22). 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Architecture  in  England 

Edward  A.  Freeman, 

It  follows  from  the  peculiar  history  of  Britain  that  the  history 
of  English  architecture  takes  a  different  course  from  that  of  the 
same  art  in  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  these  lands  it  is  possible  to  trace 
an  unbroken  succession  of  buildings  from  the  time  of  Roman 
dominion  down  to  our  own  day.  There  is  no  sudden  break  in 
architecture  any  more  than  in  anything  else ;  the  earliest  Romanesque 
grows  out  of  the  later  Roman.  Direct  Roman  influences,  the  imitation 
of  Roman  buildings,  the  use  of  Roman  materials,  go  on  for  ages ; 
in  Italy  a  strongly  classical  Romanesque  survives  to  meet  the 
earliest  Renaissance,  which  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
In  Britain  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  severance  from  the 
Boman  world  which  followed  on  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  hindered  any  such  continuity.  But  few  Roman  buildings 
lived  through  the  havoc  of  the  English  conquest,  and  those  that  did 
certainly  did  not  supply  the  Teutonic  conquerors  with  architectural 
models.  The  continuous  history  of  architecture  in  England  begins 
with  the  mission  of  Augustine  in  597,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
earlier,  with  the  marriage  of  ^Ethelberht. 

The  existing  Roman  Remains  in  Britain  are  works  of  engineering 
rather  than  of  architecture.  No  building,  perfect  or  nearly  so, 
lemains,  Uke  the  temples  and  amphitheatres  of  Aries,  Nimes,  and 
Yienne,  no  monument  like  those  of  Igel  near  Treves  and  of  Saint 
Bemy  in  Provence.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  not  a  single  Roman 
column  is  now  standing  in  its  own  place  anywhere  in  Britain.  Even 
the  using  up  again  of  Roman  columns  in  later  buildings,  so  common 
in  southern  lands,  may  be  said  to  be  unknown;  an  example  in 
the  doorway  of  Saint  WooUos'  church  in  Monmouthshire  (p.  202) 
seems  to  be  unique.  The  greatest  of  all  Roman  works  in  Britain  is 
purely  military,  the  Great  Wall,  built  to  defend  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Britain  against  the  independent  barbarians  to  the  North 
(see  p.  460).  This  is  wholly  of  stone.  Most  of  the  surviving  Roman 
works  in  Britain  are  in  the  late  Roman  manner  of  building,  where 
rows  of  small  stones  alternate  with  courses  of  narrow  bricks.  This 
eonstrnctlon,  common  in  Gaul  and  in  other  RomanUands,  but  un- 
known in  Rome  itself,  may  be  seen  at  Leicester;,  Lincoln,  and 
above  all,  York;  at  Lincoln  too  is  one  arch  of  a  RomvoT %yw\A^vi ^ 
besides  the  bases  and  stumps  of  a  row  of  columna.  ^'IV^  n^w^waX 
approach  to  a  perteet  Boman  building  is  to  \)e  towu^  Va.^^^^^***^^ 
In  J^ver  csstle.    Large  Boman  remains  are  also  to  "\>ft  %^^^  a.X»^^^ 
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Silchester,  Aldboiough  in  Yorkshire,  Wroxeter,  Saint  Albans,  and 
above  all  Colchester.  At  the  two  last  places  the  Roman  bricks  -were 
largely  used  in  later  buildings  and  were  imitated  down  to  a  late 
time.  Remains  of  Roman  country  hoases  are  frequently  brought  to 
light  by  digging,  as  a  very  remarkable  one  lately  at  Brading  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  mass  of  Roman  remains  underground  in  England 
is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  it  is  the  rarity  of  whole  buildings  or  large 
parts  of  buildings  which  forms  the  contrast  with  more  southern  lands. 

The  art  of  architecture  in  England  began  with  the  first  building 
of  churches.  A  church  of  the  Roman  time  at  Canterbury  was  repair- 
ed for  the  use  of  ^Ethelberht^s  Christian  queen,  and  new  churches 
were  built  by  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  by  Paulinus  at  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  by  others  of  the  early  bishops  and  of  the  kings  who 
favoured  them.  They  naturally  built  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  the 
time,  *mor«  Romano^  is  the  phrase  often  used  of  these  early  build- 
ings ;  but  the  earliest  examples  were  necessarily  small  and  rude. 
None  is  actually  standing,  unless  we  accept  the  church  in  Dover  castle 
as  the  work  of  Eadbald.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
masonry  of  King  Edwin's  church  at  York  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt 
of  the  minster.  Indeed  during  the  whole  five  hundred  years  between 
the  conversion  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  have  comparatively 
few  churches  —  we  have  no  other  buildings  —  left,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  small  and  plain.  The  great  cathedral  and  monastic- 
churches  were  all  but  universally  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  the  buildings  of  earlier  date  that  remain  were 
mostly  preserved  by  their  own  obscurity.  But  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Englishmen  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest were  incapable  of  building  or  incapable  of  building  in  stone. 
The  use  of  wood  was  common,  more  common  than  in  later  times ; 
but  then,  as  in  later  times,  its  use  was  largely  a  question  of  district. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a  church  of  'stone  and  lime'  is  mentioned 
as  remarkable  in  Essex,  while  a  wooden  church  is  mentioned  as 
remarkable  in  Somerset.  The  last  was  the  ancient  church  of 
Glastonbury,  the  only  church  of  the  Britons  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record  which  lived  on  through  the  English  conquest.  In  the 
eighth  century  a  stone  church  was  built  to  the  east  of  it  -,  in  the 
twelfth  the  wooden  structure  was  itself  replaced  by  a  stone  one.  And 
though  the  surviving  churches  older  than  the  Conquest  are  all  small 
and  plain,  wc  have  distinct  evidence  from  contemporary  descrip- 
tions, as  of  Wilfrith  at  York  and  Ripon  in  the  seventh  century  and 
of  iEthelwald  at  Winchester  in  the  tenth ,  that  large ,  rich ,  and 
elaborate  buildings  were  perfectly  well  known. 

The  stylo  of  building  doubtless  varied  in  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years ;  but  it  varied  very  much  less  than  in  the  five  hun- 
dred years  that  followed.  The  buildings  of  this  date  belong  to  one 
jreneral  type  of  Romanbsqvb,  one  that  differs  widely  from  the  Nor- 
^an  type  of  Romanesque  that  followed.  U.  But  it  1«  misleading  to 
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talk  of  a  'Saxon'  or  'Anglo-Saxon'  style.    English  buildings  may 
well  have  had  their  local  peculiarities  even  then,  but  there  is  nothing 
about  these  early  buildings  which  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as 
belongingto  a  distinct  style  from  the  contemporary  buildings  on  the 
continent.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  Western 
Europe  had  a  common  style ;  in  the  course  of  that  century,  several 
countries  struck  out  local  types,  as  in  Northern  and  Southern  Gaul 
and  in  Northern  Italy ;  Germany  clave  to  the"  older  style  and  im- 
proved and  developed  it.   The  small  and  plain  ^Saxon'  buildings 
of  England  are  simply  ruder  examples  of  the  same  style  as  the 
great  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century.   But  the  style  is 
as  little  of  German  as  of  English  origin ;  it  is  the  common  heritage 
which  the  whole  West  received  from  the  common  centre  at  Rome. 
As  no  great  church  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest  remains 
in  England,  and  not  many  perfect  churches  of  any  scale,  our  ac- 
count of  our  early  buildings  is  necessarily  fragmentary.  Small  pieces 
of  work  either  actually  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest  or  at  all 
events  belonging  to  the  fashion  of  building  which  prevailed  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  are  common  enough,  specially  in  particular 
districts,  as  Northamptonshire.    We  have  to  compare  what  little 
we  have|left  with  contemporary  descriptions,  and  with  analogous 
work  in  other  lands.  If  the  church  in  Dover  castle  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man Pharos  Is  really  Eadbald's  work,  it  must  be  the  oldest  surviving 
church  In  England.    The  large  and  strange  church  of  Brixworth 
in  Northamptonshire  was  either  a  Roman  building  turned  into  a 
church  or  a  church  built  out  of  Roman  materials  In  the  seventh 
century.    But  the  most  perfect  examples  of  very  early  churches  in 
England  are  two  on  a  very  small  scale,  In  Northern  and  Southern 
England  severally,  the  old  church  at  Bradford-on-Avon  in  Wilt- 
shire, bnllt  by  Saint  Ealdhelm  between  675  and  709,    and  the 
church  of  Escomb  in  Durham.    Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth,  also 
In  Durham,  the  former  the  dwelling-place  of  Basda,  contain  large 
portions  as  old  as  his  day  (674-735).  On  a  larger  scale  and  probably 
later  is  the  church  of  Worth  in  Sussex,  a  cruciform  building.    To 
reckon  up  all  the  examples  of  small  portions  of  work  of  this  type 
would  be  endless.   In  all  there  is  a  closer  tradition  of  Roman  work 
than  we  see  in  the  later  Norman  form  of  Romanesque.    There  is  a 
tendency  to  large  stones,  to  flat  jambs,  to  windows  with  a  double 
splay  (as  in  the  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century),  to  the 
fashion  of  covering  walls  with  horizontal  and  vertical  strips,  and  to 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  masonry  at  the  angles,  known  as  long 
and  short  work.    This  last  too  is  a  |loman  feature ;  it  may  be  seen 
on  a  vast  scale  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Yerona.     As  we  have  no 
aisled  church  of  this  date  surviving,  it  is  not  easy  to  ft^^^V.  t>\  ^^ 
interiors.    That  columns  were  used  is  plain  tiOTa.  ^fe%CT\^^wN%\ 
they  are  still  standing  in  the  crypt  at  Repton  in  "DwVJi^ViVt^^  ^V«t^ 
some  other  eolumns  remain  moved  from  tbeli  -pla^s.    'tVei  \>^^"^ 
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to  the  same  general  type  as  those  in  some  of  the  earlier  churches 
of  Germany,  as  at  Hildesheim.  The  straight-  sided  arch  is  often 
used,  as  in  Anvergne  and  in  the  gateway  at  Lorsch,  which  last  has 
yery  much  the  character  of  these  early  bnildings  in  England. 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the  towers.  Still  there  is  in 
these  too  nothing  peculiar  to  England.  They  are  simply  smaller 
and  ruder  examples  of  a  type  which  went  on  in  use  in  Germany 
and  Italy  to  a  much  later  date  and  in  much  more  artistic  shapes. 
They  are  tall,  slender,  unbuttressed,  with  small  round-headed 
windows,  with  shafts  (sometimes  balusters)  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  wall,  whence  the  name  of  midwall  shafts.  The  windows  are 
set  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  but  they  are  never  grouped  under  a 
containing  arch,  as  in  the  Norman  style  that  followed.  The  towers 
seldom  keep  their  finish  at  the  top ;  but  an  original  capping  may 
be  seen  at  Sompting  in  Sussex,  the  low  four -sided  spire  so  com- 
mon in  Germany,  as  At  Coblenz.  This  type  of  tower,  plain  and 
stem,  loftier  than  the  ordinary  Norman  type,  has  a  singular 
dignity  of  its  own  which  caused  it  to  remain  in  use  for  some 
while  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  sometimes  eren  into  the  twelfth 
century.  The  evidence  of  Domesday  proves  that  the  towers  of  this 
style  in  the  lower  town  of  Lincoln  were  built  between  1068  and 
1085,  while  the  minster  and  the  castle  were  rising  on  the  hill,  in 
the  wholly  different  Norman  style.  It  is  plain  that,  while  the 
new  fashion  prevailed  in  other  respects,  men  still  often  built 
towers  of  the  elder  type  by  choice.  In  Lindsey  (North  Lincoln- 
shire) towers  of  this  kind  may  be  almost  called  common;  there 
are  several  in  Northumberland  and  Northamptonshire;  in  some 
districts,  as  Somerset,  they  are  quite  unknown.  Among  the  finest, 
and  those  which  have  the  most  distinctive  character  of  their  own, 
are  those  of  Earls  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  and  Barton-on- 
Humber  in  Lincolnshire,  loaded  with  rude  enrichment.  Saint  Bene't 
at  Cambridge,  and  Saint  Michael  at  Oxford.  This  last,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  is  contemporary  with  the  work  in  the  castle  of  some- 
what the  same  kind.  That  this  Primitive  Romanesque  style,  com- 
mon to  England  with  all  Western  Europe,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  later  Norman  Romanesque  is  best  shown  by  these 
examples  of  the  two  fashions  used  side  by  side. 

Of  this  Primitive  Romanesque  there  is  a  good  deal  in  some 
parts  of  Gaul,  specially  towers  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  buildings 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Switzerland  which  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  great  church  of  Romainmotier  in  Yand 
is  plainly  kindred  with  the  smaller  and  fragmentary  English  build- 
ings. In  Normandy  there  is  exceedingly  little  work  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  not  a  single  tower  with  midwalls.  One  cause  is  this,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  arose  in  Normandy, 
perhaps  nnder  inflnenees  ftrom  North  lUVj,  a  ^wy  distinct  type  of 
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Romanesque,  just  as  other  types  arose  in  Anyergne  and  elsewhere. 
This  No&manYabibty  op  Romanesque  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  the  Norman  tastes  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  great  church 
at  Westminster,  consecrated  in  1065,  was  distinctly  said  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  next  century  to  have  been  built  in  a  new 
style  of  building  which  continued  in  fashion  in  his  own  day ;  that 
is  of  course  the  style  known  as  Norman.  Introduced  under  Edward, 
its  use  was  confirmed  by  the  actual  Conquest  under  William,  .and 
it  gradually  displaced  the  earlier  mode  of  building.  By  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  most  of  the  great  churches  of  England 
had  been  rebuilt  in  the  new  style.  The  reason  seems  to  haye  been 
mainly  that  their  size  was  not  great  enough  for  the  taste  of  the 
Norman  prelates,  who  took  in  England  to  building  churches  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  such  as  they  certainly  had  not  been  used  to  in  their 
own  country.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Edward's  church,  which 
was  of  yast  size,  set  the  example.  It  could  hardly  have  been  that 
the  English  churches  were  condemned  for  lack  of  ornament,  as 
the  early  Norman  buildings  are  remarkably  plain,  even  more  so 
than  those  that  went  before  them.  And  throughout  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Norman  style  the  greatest  amount  of  ornament  is  to 
be  found  in  the  smallest  buildings.  And  in  truth  no  style  can 
better  dispense  with  ornament;  none  can  better  trust  to  sheer 
stateliness  and  solemnity  of  general  effect.  In  this  it  recalls  the 
old  Doric  of  Greece. 

The  Norman  form  of  Romanesque  prevailed  in  England  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth ;  but 
it  went  through  several  changes  during  that  time ,  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  increased  lightness  and  ornament.  The  earliest  Norman 
minsters  are  of  vast  size ,  very  massive  and  very  plain ,  and  they 
sometimes  keep  about  them  some  traces  of  the  earlier  style.  So  it 
is  in  Saint  Albans  abbey,  the  vastest  of  all  and  the  plainest  of 
all,  being  chiefly  built  out  of  Roman  bricks  from  Verulam.  The 
transepts'  of  Winchester  cathedral  (1079-93)  are  of  the  same  date, 
and  also  keep  some  Primitive  traces,  but  the  effect  of  the  stone 
church  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  brick.  Norwich  cathedral 
is  a  little  later  (1096-1109)  and  rather  more  advanced  in  style; 
but  it  belongs  on  the  whole  to  the  early  Norman  type  of  church 
with  low  massive  piers  and  triforium  as  large  or  nearly  so  as  the 
pier-arch.  Gloucester  abbey  (1089-1100)  shows  another  type, 
in  which  the  piers,  though  massive,  are  very  lofty,  and  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  small;  this  is  carried  yet  further  in  the  abbey  of 
Tewkesbury  (1102-21).  The  usual  arrangement  among  the  great 
churches  of  this  time  was  the  cross  shape  with  a  central  tower, 
and  most  commonly  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  a  lon^  "v^-jArjws. 
limb  —  the  choir  being  under  the  tower  oi  even  -ve^X.  OiiVX. —  "wA. 
a  short  eastern  limb  with  an  apse.  Tlie  style  \%  e^aWi  ^\»>2vxi.^B^^^^^ 
tiom  the  earlier  style  by  Its  use  of  slialts  in  tVe  >m>i%  ol  ^^«^^  **^^ 
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windows,  by  the  single  splay  of  the  windows,  by  the  coupling  of 
belfry  windows  under  an  aich,  and  by  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
surface  mouldings  which  gradually  increased  in  richness.  The  strips 
and  long-and-short  work  of  the  Primitive  style  go  out  of  use,  and 
we  get  instead  flat  pilaster  buttresses.  Two  forms  of  capital  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style ,  the  cushion  capital ,  an 
imitation  of  the  Doric  which  lasted  through  the  whole  Norman 
peripd,  and  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Ionic,  which  is  used  only  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  piers  are  sometimes  square,  with  shafts  in  the 
angles,  sometimes  round,  but  far  too  heavy  to  be  called  columns ; 
the  genuine  column  is  hardly  fdund,  except  in  crypts.  The  relation 
to  Roman  architecture  is  quite  different  in  the  Primitive  style  and 
in  the  Norman.  In  the  older  style  it  is  not  so  much  that  Roman 
forms  are  imitated  as  that  survivals  of  them  are  kept  on  by  unbroken 
tradition.  The  Norman  style  (like  the  other  contemporary  forms 
of  Romanesque)  shows  a  conscious  and  eclectic  imitation  of  parti- 
cular Roman  details,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  shafts;  but  in  its 
spirit  and  feeling  it  departs  much  farther  from  Roman  work.  But 
the  comparison  can  hardly  be  made  in  England ,  where  no  great 
Primitive  church  survives.  The  difference  is  well  seen  by  com- 
paring a  Norman  minster  with  an  early  German  one,  as  at  Hildesheim. 
The  beginning  of  a  new  variety  of  Norman  is  seen  in  Durham 
abbey,  begun  in  1093  by  Bishop  William  of  Saint  Calais.  He 
died  in  1096  ,  having  finished  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  church. 
Here  we  get  a  less  massive  proportion ;  the  round  pillars  are  not 
so  extravagantly  lofty  as  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  while  they 
give  a  much  higher  pier-arch  and  a  much  lower  triforium  than 
Winchester  and  Norwich,  They  are  fluted  in  various  forms,  a 
peculiarity  found  elsewhere  (as  in  a  few  at  Norwich),  but  chiefly  in 
churches  coaeval  with  Durham,  as  Waltham,  Dunfermline,  and 
Lindisfarne  —  the  last  much  later  in  the  style.  Durham  in  short 
has  hit  on  the  most  perfect  proportions  that  the  style  allows ;  it 
is  as  distinctly  the  head  of  Norman  Romanesque  as  Pisa  is  the 
head  of  the  Italian  and  Saint  Sernin  at  Toulouse  of  the  Aquitanian 
variety  of  the  style.  The  work  is  more  finished  than  in  the  earlier 
buildings,  and  more  of  ornament  comes  in ;  but  the  building  cannot 
be  called  rich.  It  shows  how  architecture  was  affected  by  the 
genius  of  particular  men,  and  how  independent  style  sometimes  is 
of  date,  that  after  Bishop  William's  death  the  transepts  were 
continued  by  the  monks  in  a  much  plainer  and  ruder  style  which 
anybody  would  take  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  the  work 
which  is  really  earlier  than  itself.  Then  came  Bishop  RandolfFlambard 
and  continued  the  nave  from  Bishop  William's  general  design,  but 
with  a  certain  increase  of  ornament. 

The  work  of  William  of  Saint  Calais  marks  a  stage  intermediate 

between  the  very  early  and  plain  and  the  very  late  and  rich  Nor- 

aan.     The  beginning  of  the  lattex  1b  due  to  BUhoi^  Roger  of 
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Salisbury,  the  minister  of  Henry  the  First,  a  great  hailder.  both  of 
churches  and  castles.     He  brought  in  both  great  enrichment  in 
detail  and  the  use  of  more  flnely-jointed  masonry.     Men  said  that 
his  buildings  looked  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  stone.     This  style 
and  the  early  Norman  can  be  well  compared  in  the  west  front  of 
Lincoln  minster,  where  the  plain  work  of  the  original  founder 
Bishop  Remigius  (1086-1092)  is  contrasted  in  a  marked  way  with 
the  more  elaborate  detail  of  the  parts  built  by  Bishop  Alexander 
(1146),  the  nephew  of  Roger  of  Salisbury.     This  middle  Nor- 
man sty^e  of  Roger  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  any  church  of  great  size ;  but  we  may  assign  to  it  many  build- 
ings and  parts  of  buildings  which  show  a  certain  increase  of  light- 
ness, but  without  either  the  excessiye  ornament  or  the  classical 
tendency  of  the  next  stage.     Saint  Peter's  at  Northampton  may 
perhaps  pass  as  an  example.     In  truth  the  development  of  art 
which  was  started  by  Roger  was  thrown  back  by  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  day ,  and  took  life  again  under  Henry  the  Second.     The 
Norman  style  of  his  day  grows  richer  and  richer,  lighter  and  lighter; 
the  appropriate  surface  ornament  of  the  style  is  now  wrought  into 
most  elaborate  shapes ;  columns  are  used  wherever  the  weight  to  be 
borne  was  not  too  heavy  for  them;  the  capitals  forsake  the  ruder 
types  of  the  earlier  Norman,  either  for  more  elaborate  forms  of  the 
old  cushion  or  even  for  foliage  almost  reproducing  the  richness 
of  the  ancient  Corinthian.   Of  this  late  Norman  style  we  have  many 
examples ;  of  course  all  do  not  reach  the  same  measure  of  richness ; 
but  the  feeling  is  essentially  the  same  throughout.     Such  are  the 
nave  of  Saint  David's  cathedral,  Selby  abbey,  Worksop  priory,  the 
western  church  at  Glastonbury  (commonly  known  as  Saint  Joseph's 
chapel),  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle,  the  church  of  Iffley  near  Ox- 
ford, and  many  others.     None  departs  so  widely  from  the  idea  of 
Norman  Romanesque  as  a  massive  style  as  the  Galilee  or  Western 
chapel  of  Durham  abbey.     There  the  arches  originally  rested  on 
two  slender  shafts  under  a  single  abacus ,  a  feature  found  in  some 
Roman  buildings  and  specially  adopted  by  the  Saracens.     It  is 
common  in  cloisters  in  Aquitalne ,  Italy,  and  Sicily ,  but  it  seems 
a  strange  shape  for  the  piers  of  a  considerable  building.     At  a 
later  time  it  was  clearly  deemed  unsafe,  and  two  other  shafts  were 
added  for  strength.   Through  all  this  time  the  rule  still  holds  that, 
the  greater  the  building,  the  plainer  it  Is.     Very  few  churches  on 
the  scale  of  Saint  David's  are  so  rich ,  and  Saint  David's  is  one  of 
the  smaller  cathedral  churches.     Throughout  the  Norman  style, 
both  early  and  late,  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  doorways. 
Small  and  otherwise  plain  churches  often  have  a  doorway  of  con- 
siderable richness,  and  Norman  doorways  have  often  Xi^enY^fe^enok^ 
when  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  lebuWt  Vn  ^  \^\«t  %»V3\^. 
The  reason  donWesB  1b  that  a  doorway  has  tootg  ol  ^e^M*X<b  dN*"^ 
eoee  tban  most  other  features.     This  la  BpeciaW-y  tnn^  ^VcJtCk  ^3s^^ 
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doorway  is  under  a  porch ;  bat  porches  are  rare  in  Norman  churches, 
though  there  is  a  line  one  at  Southwell  minster. 

During  the  Norman  period  we  are  no  longer  confined  to 
churches  and  their  appurtenances  as  subjects  of  architectural  study. 
We  have  a  store  of  castles  and  some  houses  to  refer  to.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  needful  to  say  that  at  no  period  of  good  art  was  there 
any  special  style  for  churches  or  for  any  other  class  of  buildings. 
The  different  purposes  of  a  church,  a  castle,  a  house,  a  bam,  will 
cause  great  differences  of  form ,  outline ,  proportion ,  among  the 
different  classes  of  buildings :  but  the  style,  strictly  so-called,  the 
details ,  the  ornamental  forms,  are  always  the  same.  A  military 
building  is  likely  to  have  less  ornament  than  an  ecclesiastical  one ; 
but  those  parts  of  it  which  are  enriched  will  be  enriched  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  we  have  mentioned  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle. 
This,  like  many  other  early  halls  and  monastic  infirmaries,  has 
columns  and  arches  which  might  just  as  well  have  stood  in  a  church. 
The  castle,  a  novelty  of  Norman  introduction,  now  became  a  chief 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  England  as  of  other  countries.  The 
usual  type  of  the  Norman  castle  has  for  its  main  feature  the  massive 
rectangular  keep,  which,  without  changing  its  essential  character, 
may  either  swell  into  such  vast  buildings  as  those  of  London  and 
Colchester  or  sink  into  the  peel-tower  of  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  are  simply  the  Norman  keep  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  Norman  castles  of  England  is  the  Con- 
queror's own  fortress  planted  to  keep  London  in  awe.  The  Tower  of 
London,  built  by  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  shows  how  the  plain 
and  early  Norman  style  could  be  wrought  into  perfectly  finished 
forms  in  military  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  work.  Its  most  in- 
teresting part,  the  chapel  y  unites  both  characters.  It  is  plain  but 
not  rude ,  with  columns  and  an  apse  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
This  great  building  may  be  compared  with  the  small  tower  which 
Gniidulf  built  for  himself  at  Mailing  in  Kent.  The  castle  of 
Rochester  is  not  his  work,  but  that  of  Archbishop  William  Corbeil 
(1126-1139);  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  much  the  same  style 
as  Bishop  Roger,  a  great  advance  in  ornament,  but  with  much  of 
the  massiveness  of  the  elder  style  living  on.  And  it  is  now  in  a 
castle  rather  than  a  church,  in  the  remains  of  his  castle  at  Sher- 
borne that  we  can  best  study  the  work  of  Roger  himself.  Another 
type  of  castle,  less  usual  during  this  period  than  the  square  tower, 
and  less  easily  lending  itself  to  architectural  forms,  was  the  Shell 
kepej  a  single  wall,  commonly  polygonal.  This  is  chiefly  found  when 
the  castle  was  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  which  might  not  haye 
borne  the  weight  of  the  heavy  square  tower. 

Houses,  strictly  so  called,  are  still  rare,  but  there  are  a  few 

examples.    Some  of  the  best  are  in  towns,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury 

SaJnt  Edmunds^  where  they  bear  the  name  of  Jews,  and  some  haye 

tboDffbt  that  atone  bouBea  In  towns  at  tills  dAte  w«tci  tixit  \k^lt  by 
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Jews.  A  contemporary  writer  speaks  of  their  'houses  like  the 
palaces  of  kings'.  There  is  some  other  domestic  Norman  work  at 
Lincoln,  namely  Saint  Mary's  Gnild,  commonly  called  John  of 
Gannt's  stables.  There  is  also  a  house  of  very  late  Norman  jnst 
ontside  Cambridge,  called  Pythagoras'  School.  And  there  are  a 
few  others  elsewhere.  But  for  the  best  examples  of  domestic 
arohitectnre  at  this  time,  we  mnst  look,  not  so  much  to  houses 
strictly  so  called,  as  to  those  parts  of  castles  and  monasteries  which 
were  not  military  or  religious.  Of  monastic  buildings  of  this  date 
a  good  deal  is  left ,  as  very  largely  at  Christ  Church ,  Canterbury. 
The  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  as  built  by  William 
Rufus,  must  have  been  a  wonderful  specimen  of  early  Norman 
work,  with  two  rows  of  pillars  and  arches,  as  in  the  later  hall  at 
Oakham  (1175-1191).  But  it  was  recast  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  architectural  features  are  lost.  Of  Romanesque  applied  in 
municipal  buildings,  in  which  Italy  is  so  rich,  England  has  now 
perhaps  nothing  to  show ;  but  examples  survived  not  so  long  ago 
at  Exeter  and  Colchester. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  change  by  which  the  style  known  as 
Gothic  or  Pointbd  gradually  took  the  place  of  Romanesque.  This 
style,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  England  supplanted  the  Norman 
variety  of  Romanesque;  in  Germany  it  supplanted  a  developed 
form  of  that  earlier  Romanesque  which  in  England  died  out  before 
the  Norman.  This  change  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  pointed  arch  is  really  as 
old  as  the  round,  and  its  shape  is  actually  found  in  some  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  the  arch  in  Greece  and  Italy.  It  was  used  by 
the  Saracens  for  some  centuries  before  the  time  to  which  we  have 
come,  and  from  them  it  was  brought  into  the  Christian  buildings  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Gaul  at  least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  those  countries  the  pointed  arch  by  itself  is  no  sign  of  approach- 
ing Gothic,  and  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  used  show  no  other  mark 
of  approach  to  that  style.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
mere  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  most  likely  brought  in  from  the 
East  by  the  crusaders ;  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  of  Saracen  origin 
in  those  countries  also.  But  the  Saracens,  while  using  the  pointed 
arch ,  had  never  developed  a  system  of  ornament  which  tho- 
roughly suited  it.  This  last  is  exactly  what  the  architects  of 
northern  countries  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  produced  the  style  called 
Gothic,  a  name  absurd  enough  in  Itself,  as  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  Goths ,  but  which  may  be  accepted ,  as  being  com- 
monly understood.  The  process  by  which  the  new  style  was  deve- 
loped out  of  the  old,  followed  somewhat  diffeietLt  ^\,^%'fc^\.Tk."^A\v 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  but  the  goneiaV  xesxiW. '?i«."a  W^e.  ^^'^^^ 
in  all.  Eaci  country  produced  its  OYrn  cViM^cleti^Vi.^  lonsi  ^^ 
Ootiio.    Thus  in  Eaghnd  mouldings  developftSi  IwXex  ^^.ti^^^'^j 
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did  in  France,  while  In  France  windows  deTeloped  faster  than  they 
did  in  England.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  process  of  change, 
the  Transitional  style  between  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  as  it  went 
on  in  England.  First  of  all,  the  pointed  arch  came  in  as  a  con- 
structive feature,  without  any  new  system  of  ornament;  the 
arches  are  either  plain  or  have  Romanesque  ornaments.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  great  constructive  arches  of  a  church,  the 
pier-arches  and  those  of  the  vault,  pointed,  while  all  the  smaller 
arches  are  still  round.  There  can  he  no  better  example  than  the  nave 
of  Malmesbury  abbey,  a  grand  massive  design,  Romanesque  in 
everything,  except  the  form  of  the  pier- arches.  Gradually  the 
pointed  arch  came  in  in  other  places  besides  the  main  arches; 
gradually  too  the  ornament  changes ,  from  the  flat  surface  of  the 
Romanesque  to  a  system  of  deep  mouldings ,  rounds  and  hollows, 
affecting  the  section.  As  a  general  rule,  the  constructive  lines 
become  Gothic,  while  the  mouldings  are  still  largely  Romanesque ; 
but  sometimes  things  take  the  opposite  course,  and  we  find  round 
arches  with  Gothic  mouldings  nearly  or  wholly  developed.  This 
is  a  local  fashion  in  Northamptonshire ;  as  the  Norman  doorways 
were  so  much  admired  and  often  preserved ,  so  something  in  the 
Norman  fashion  went  on  in  doorways  when  it  had  gone  out  of  use 
in  other  features.  The  Norman  ornaments  went  on  longer  in  this 
district  than  elsewhere ,  and  the  round  arch  went  on  longer  than 
the  ornaments.  This  Transitional  period  is  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  it.  Such  are  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  Canterbury  cathedral  (1175-84),  part  of  the  nave 
of  Worcester,  Glastonbury  abbey,  both  the  [eastern  and  the 
western  church,  while  a  plain  type  will  be  found  among  the 
Cistercians,  as  at  Kirkstall.  But  the  most  instructive  examples 
are  to  be  found  at  Peterborough  and  Ely,  examples  of  the  way 
in  which,  while  the  Transition  was  fast  going  on,  men  some- 
times followed  an  earlier  type  for  some  particular  reason.  Both 
these  naves  were  built  quite  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  but,  being 
adapted  to  earlier  Romanesque  work ,  they  keep  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  of  the  earlier  style ,  though  a  narrow  exami- 
nation will  show  that  the  mouldings  are  considerably  advanced  in 
the  new  fashion.  But,  as  soon  as  the  west  front  was  reached, 
where  adaptation  to  an  earlier  model  was  no  longer  held  needful, 
later  outlines  as  well  as  details  came  in  freely. 

The  earliest  type  of  English  Gothic,  called  by  different  writers 
Early  English  and  Lancet,  had  pretty  well  reached  perfection  by 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Saint  Hugh's  work  at  Lin- 
coln must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  though  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  clear  of  Romanesque  traces.  The  perfect  English  form  of  this 
s/^Je  is  a]}  hut  jpeculiar  to  England;  one  or  two  examples  may  per- 
^aps  be  found  in  Normandy,   We  may  detlne  U  a^B  t\ie  «V.i\^  'which 
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combines  the  use  of  the  simple  lancet  in  windows  with  the  use  of 
the  round  abacus  in  shafts.  This  distinguishes  it  from  contemporary 
French  work,  where  fally  developed  tracery  in  the  windows  is 
constantly  found  along  with  the  square  abacus.  The  English  work 
also  has  much  bolder  mouldings ;  it  deals  much  more  in  detached 
shafts  —  a  favourite  kind  of  pillar  is  a  column  with  small  banded 
shafts  round  it ;  the  foliage  of  its  capitals  is  freer,  and  departs 
farther  from  classical  models.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  style 
is  far  richer  in  sculpture,  above  all  in  the  magnificent  doorways 
which  have  hardly  any  fellows  in  England.  The  difference  between 
the  two  countries  may  be  best  seen  by  comparing  (as  has  often  been 
done)  the  two  churches  of  Amiens  and  Salisbury,  which  were 
building  at  the  same  time.  The  French  church  has  as  much  the 
advantage  in  the  windows  and  doorways  as  the  English  has  in  all 
the  smaller  details.  But  there  is  a  local  variety  of  the  English 
Early  Gothic  which  comes  far  nearer  to  the  French  style,  having 
square  or  octagonal  abaci,  less  bold  mouldings,  and  few  or  no  de- 
tached shafts;  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  too  are  far  more  like 
French  work.  This  style  is  found  in  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales;  that  it  is  strictly  a  lingering  of  Romanesque  feeling  is 
shown  by  several  of  the  details  showing  themselves  in  the  late 
Romanesque  of  Saint  David's  and  the  Transitional  work  at  Glas- 
tonbury.  It  is  continued  in  more  fully  developed  Gothic  at  Llan- 
dafr  cathedral,  and  it  may  be  best  studied  at  Wells,  where  it  can 
be  compared  with  work  of  the  more  usual  English  kind  in  the  same 
church.  This  style  is  also  to  be  found  in  several  smaller  buildings 
in  the  district  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  inner  porch  of  Saint  Mary 
Redcliff  at  Bristol,  the  church  of  Slymbridge  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  small  churches  of  Whitchurch  in  Somerset  and  Cheriton 
in  Gower  will  supply  good  examples. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
Early  Gothic  style,  that  English  churches,  great  and  small,  put  on 
those  peculiar  ifeatures  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
continent,  especially  from  those  of  Franoet.  Even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  English  churches  began  to  throw  out  much  longer 
choirs,  a  practice  which  perhaps  began  at  Canterbury  under  Saint 
Anselm ,  and  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  became  the  rule. 
The  next  stage  was  to  leave  off  the  apse  and  to  use  a  square  east 
end,  either  virith  a  single  large  window  or  group  of  windows,  or 


i  The  words  Frcmee  and  French  in  these  comparisons  must  he  under- 
stood of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  or  at  all  events  only  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Loire.    Southern  Gaul,  which  gradually  became  French  in 
a  political  sense,  had   nothing  to  do  with  France  architecturally,  save 
that  some  grand  French  churches  were  here  and   there  bxiXWi  Vo.  \2ev^%^ 
lands  as  something  quite  foreign.    But  the  native  style  &\.  «XV  Wxii»%  V^  ^^ 
different  that,  widely  as  French  and  English  buWdiu^a  AiSct  Itqtsx  ^%ftV 
other,  we  may  put  them  together  as  a  single  "NoTtbLeTmnwiucTol'^'^^^'^^'' 
m»  6iatiDgaiBhed  from  the  national  architecture  of  AquWaViie  wv5.^ton««i«.<^» 
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with  a  lower  Lady  chapel  beyond  it  Even  in  the  Norman  period, 
though  the  apse  was  all  but  univerBal  in  the  great  English  churches 
—  it  remains  at  Peterborough  and  Norwich  —  it  was  the  exception 
in  the  small  churches,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  an 
apse  in  an  English  parish  church  is  most  rare,  and  the  few  that  there 
are  are  mostly  much  later  than  this  time.  Indeed  even  in  cathed- 
ral and  other  great  churches  the  apse  is  very  rare,  being  of  course, 
where  it  is  found,  polygonal  and  not  round.  So  we  see  at  West- 
minster abbey,  great  part  of  which  is  really  French  work  on 
English  soil,  and  in  the  snjialler  abbeys  of  Tewkesbury  and  Pershore. 
The  central  tower  remained  the  almost  universal  rule  for  great 
churches  —  Exeter  and  Llandaff  are  the  only  real  exceptions  — 
while  in  France  (save  in  Normandy)  it  went  out  of  use  in  the  great 
churches,  and  remained  far  more  common  in  smaller  ones  than  it 
is  in  England.  A  great  English  church  is  usually  much  longer  and 
lower  than  a  French  one ;  the  English  church  has  the  better  external 
grouping,  while  the  French  church  has  the  grander  internal  effect; 
Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen  alone  contriyes  to  combine  the  merits  of 
both.  Again  in  England  there  grew  up  a  type  of  parish  church, 
wholly  different  from  the  minster,  but  just  as  good  in  its  own  way, 
while  in  France,  where  a  small  church  has  any  architectural  merit, 
it  is  commonly  (not  always)  by  way  of  reproducing  the  minster  on 
a  small  scale.  A  French  church  was  always  vaulted  whenever  it- 
could  be ;  a  wooden  roof,  whenever  there  is  one,  is  a  mere  shift. 
But  in  England  the  vault  is  rare  indeed  in  small  churches  and 
is  not  altogether  universal  in  minsters.  It  was  clearly  omitted  by 
preference,  and  various  forms  of  enriched  wooden  roofs  were 
used  instead,  not  as  shifts  but  as  approved  substitutes.  And  the 
absence  of  the  vault  of  course  enabled  the  pillars  to  be  lighter  than 
when  they  had  to  bear  such  a  much  greater  weight.  AH  these 
tendencies  reach  their  fullest  development  in  the  latest  form  of 
English  Gothic ;  it  is  there  that  they  are  thoroughly  wrought  into 
an  artistic  shape  :  but  they  begin  from  the  beginning.  We  do  not 
see  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century  any  more  than  in  the 
fifteenth,  the  small  minster-like  churches  which  we  see  in  France. 
NewShoreham  is  perhaps  the  only  English  parish  church  of  this  date 
which  affects  the  type  of  the  minster,  and  that  might  be  a  minster 
in  scale  as  well  as  in  style.  These  two  points  of  difference,  the 
absence  of  the  apse  and  the  vault  are  enough  of  themselves  to 
distinguish  an  English  and  a  French  church,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  in  Ireland  the  English  peculiarities  appear  in 
a  more  marked  shape  still.  In  short  the  differences  between  insular 
and  continental  buildings  begin  in  the  Early  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  they  go  on  widening  as  long  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture lasts. 

Of  this  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  all  Ib  the  Lancet  window ,  liom  which  it  has  been  well 
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called  the  Lancet  style.  These  long  narrow  windows  are  used 
alone,  or  in  groapi  of  twos,  threes ,  and  greater  numbers.  Some- 
times two  or  three  are  grouped  under  an  arch.  There  we  get  the 
first  approach  to  window  tracery.  The  space  above  the  openings 
was  pierced  with  some  figure,  a  circle  or  quatrefoil ;  this  is  already 
usual  in  openings  which  are  not  meant  to  be  glazed,  as  in  trl- 
foria  and  belfry -windows;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  grow  into 
actual  tracery.  The  triforium  is  now  commonly  lower  and  the  pier- 
arch  higher  than  it  was  in  the  Norman  style ;  only  at  Ely ,  the 
same  feeling  of  adaptation  to  older  work  which  gave  the  nave  its 
peculiar  character ,  affected  also  the  work  of  this  date ,  and  the 
triforium  is  unusually  large.  The  work  of  this  date  at  Ely ,  in- 
cluding the  east  end ,  is  the  very  finest  example  of  the  style  in 
point  of  detail.  All  the  characteristic  features  come  in ,  and  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  richness.  For,  w'hile  this  style  can  be  very 
simple,  it  can  also  put  on  an  almost  lavish  amount  of  ornament. 
Sculpture  too,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  carving  of  the  human  figure, 
takes  a  sudden  leap ;  in  the  twelfth  century  attempts  of  this  kind 
were  still  very  rude ;  in  the  thirteenth  we  have  admirable  sculp- 
tures on  the  west  front  of  Wells,  not  the  less  admirable  as  sculp- 
tures because  the  front,  as  an  architectural  design,  is  sacrificed  to 
them.  On  the  whole ,  at  no  period  of  medisval  architecture  was 
there  so  much  richness  and  freedom  of  detail  as  in  the  days  of  the 
earliest  fully  developed  English  Gothic. 

Of  this  style  we  have  many  examples  in  our  great  churches. 
The  nave  of  Lincoln,  the  choir  of  Southwell,  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Beverley,  much  of  Worcester,  the  eastern  transept  at  Dur- 
ham, the  transepts  of  York  (with  their  very  strange  wooden  vault- 
ing), and  specially  the  whole  church  of  Salisbury,  except  the 
tower  and  spire,  belong  to  this  style.  Salisbury  is  naturally  often 
quoted  as  the  model  of  the  style,  as  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  great 
church  all  in  one  style  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  it  is  surely 
far  surpassed  by  the  contemporary  parts  of  Lincoln  in  proportion 
and  by  that  of  Ely  in  detail.  A  crowd  of  smaller  churches  might 
he  quoted;  two  remarkable  ones  are  the  church  of  Warmington  in 
Northamptonshire  (with  a  wooden  vault  to  the  nave)  and  the  very 
small  church  of  Skelton  near  York. 

Two  features  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century 
reached  their  full  development  in  the  thirteenth.  The  earliest 
and  the  latest  chapter -houses  are  rectangular.  That  at  Worcester 
in  the  twelfth  century  was  round ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  apse, 
the  round  form  naturally  became  polygonal,  and  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  onwards  we  get  a  remarkable  class  of  polygonal 
chapter-houses,  usually  with  a  single  central  pillar,  a  form  of 
singular  beauty.  The  earliest  is  that  at  Lincoln,  which  heV^Y^^  -Va 
our  present  period;  the  rest  belong  to  a  lime  ai  \WX\^  \«Xxst«  ^^^^ 
other  feature  was  the  tendency  to  HiilsYi  t^^  -w^^X.  «iA  ^V  ^  ^«*^ 
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churcli  -with  something  other  than  either  the  mere  ends  of  the 
nare  and  aisles  (as  at  Norwich)  or  the  aisles  ending  in  towers,  as 
in  most  large  Romanesque  chnrches.  Sometimes,  as  at  Ely  and 
Peterborongh,  this  took  the  shape  of  an  actual  western  transept. 
In  the  magnificent  Transitional  part  of  Ely,  a  single  vast  western 
tower  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  transept,  a  fashion  which,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  a  ruder  form,  is  the  rule  in  Aurergne.  At 
Peterborough  the  transept  was  combined  with  two  small  western 
towers,  only  one  of  which  was  ever  finished.  But  here  a  second 
addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  portico  of  three 
lofty  arches,  in  the  best  work  of  this  style,  perhaps  the  grandest 
conception  for  a  single  feature  which  medisBTal  architecture  has 
produced.  It  is  in  fact  the  Greek  portico  translated  into  Gothic 
language.  But  in  other  cases  all  that  is  done  is  to  disguise  the 
real  shape  of  the  front,  whether  with  or  without  towers,  by  a  mere 
wall,  a  sheer  piece  of  pretence.  So  it  was  in  Malmesbary  abbey 
even  in  the  twelfth  century ;  so  it  is  in  different  shapes,  at  Lin- 
coln (where  there  is  a  kind  of  western  transept),  at  Wells  (where 
the  western  towers  stand  beyond  the  aisles),  at  Salisbury  (where 
there  are  no  western  towers).  In  these,  and  in  some  other  cases, 
the  shape  of  the  front  is  not  the  real  constructive  shape.  This 
fashion  afterwards  went  out;  the  later  fronts  are  either  the  mere 
ends  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  else  there  are  western  towers,  some- 
times, as  at  Beverley,  with  an  unreal  wall  built  between  them, 
but  with  no  screen  in  front. 

Church  towers  now  begin  to  be  taller  than  they  were  in  the 
Norman  time;  that  is,  in  truth,  they  fell  back  on  the  older 
Primitive  type.  And  now  their  roofs  begin  to  shoot  up  into  tall 
spires,  first  of  wood,  then  of  stone.  But  these  are  in  their  first 
stage  to  be  mainly  studied  in  parish  churches,  specially  in  a  district 
which  takes  in  North  Northamptonshire,  the  southern  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire called  Holland,  and  parts  of  other  counties.  These  early 
spires  (known  as  broach  spires)  keep  their  character  as  roofs  by 
hanging  over  the  tower,  and  they  are  more  massive  than  spires 
become  afterwards.  But  there  are  very  few  of  this  kind  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  English  churches ;  the  low  spire  of  Saint  Frideswide 
at  Oxford  (now  the  cathedral  church)  stands  almost  alone. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  another  change 
comes  in.  Tracery  now  begins  to  be  used  in  the  windows,  as  had 
been  the  case  long  before  in  France.  Tracery  grew  very  naturally 
out  of  the  figures  pierced  in,  the  head  of  a  window  of  two  or  more 
lights  under  an  arch.  Bring  the  circles,  or  other  figures,  close 
to  the  arches,  and  pierce  the  spandrels  or  spaces  between  them, 
and  we  at  once  have  the  simplest  form  of  tracery,  that  which  uses 
only  a  few  simple  geometrical  figures,  circles,  quatrefoils,  trefoils, 
sometimes  the  spbedoal  triangle,  and  even  the  spherical  square, 
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which  last  Is  yery  common  is  Germany  and  very  rare  in  England. 
Windows  of  this  kind  may  he  formed  of  any  size ;  the  arches  sup- 
porting circles  may  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  different 
planes,  so  that  a  window  of  eight  lights  shall  he  made  np  of  two 
windows  of  four  lights,  and  those  again  each  of  two  windows  of 
two.  Snch  is.  the  great  east  window  of  Lincoln  minster,  the  finest 
example  of  this  stage ;  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  church,  called 
the  Angels*  choir  (1255-80)  is  of  this  date,  and  is  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  Lancet  work  at  Ely  is  in  its  way.  The  nave  of 
Lichfield,  the  chapter-house  at  Sallshnry,  the  staircase  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Wells,  the  north  transept  at  Hereford,  the  church 
of  Winchelsea,  the  ruined  ahheys  of  Tintern  and  Netley,  are  other 
examples  of  this  style.  The  earlier  among  these  have  fallen  away 
hut  very  little  from  the  perfect  heauty  of  detail  which  helonged 
to  the  style  in  use  just  hef ore ;  hut  even  in  the  Angels'  choir  the 
mouldings  are  not  so  deep  nor  the  foliage  so  hold  as  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ely.  By  those  who  have  divided  the  mediaeval  styles  ac- 
cording to  their  windows,  this  style  is  called  the  Oeometrical, 

The  next  form  in  idea  is  where  the  lines  of  tracery  cease  to  he 
Geometrical  and  hecome  Flowing;  that  is,  the  figures  no  longer 
merely  rest  on  the  arches,  hut  the  mullions  themselves  are  actually 
continued  in  the  lines  of  tracery,  hut  always  in  various  forms  of 
curves.  But  the  change  from  the  Geometrical  forms  to  these  was 
very  gradual.  There  ia  a  style  of  window,  of  which  those  in  the 
choir  of  Merton  College  chapel  at  Oxford  are  among  the  very  hest, 
in  which  the  tracery  is  Geometrical  and  not  Flowing,  hut  which 
still  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  simple  Geometrical  of  Lincoln. 
The  design  of  the  tracery  is  far  more  clahorate  and  hrings  in  a 
much  greater  choice  of  figures.  We  see  these  forms  again  in  the 
nave  (1291-1329)  and  chapter -house  at  York  —  a  chapter-house 
without  a  central  pillar  —  while  the  great  west  window,  the  pride 
of  the  nave  (1338)  has  fully  developed  Flowing  tracery.  Of  this 
last  the  two  grandest  examples  are  those  at  the  east  ends  of  Carlisle 
cathedral  and  Selhy  ahhey,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  Geometrical 
window  alongside  of  it.  Heckington  church,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Snettisham,  Norfolk,  are  fine  examples  on  a  smaller  scale;  hut  the 
huilding  of  all  others  in  which  to  study  the  developement  of  tracery 
is  Exeter  cathedral  (1280-1370).  Here  it  starts  from  the  simple 
Geometrical  in  the  eastern  Lady  chapel,  and  advances  westward. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  in  idea  a  very  wide  gap  hetween  the 
styles  which  are  marked  hy  the  use  of  Geometrical  and  Flowing 
tracery ,  hut  that  it  is  hy  no  means  easy  always  to  divide  them  in 
practice.    All  the  forms  of  window-tracery,  English,  French,  and 
German,  fall  into  two  great  classes,  admitting  of  further  divisions 
ac<sording  to  periods  and  countries.  There  is,  first,  th.^  QeomelTVcQX.^ 
the  forms  of  which  in  the  different  countiies  diSei  W^  it^m  ^^^X^ 
oiheT  than  the  later  formB  do.  There  aie,  secon^Av,  i\i  \Xic>%^  loroi^ 
BABDMKEs'i  Great  Britain,   6th  Edit.  d. 
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In  whicli  the  mullions  are  contlnned  in  the  tracery,  whether  In 
straight  or  in  cnrved  lines,  which  have  hen  gronped  together  under 
the  common  head  of  Continuous.     This  will  take  in  both  the 
Flowing  and  Perpendicular  forms  in  England,  as  also  the  Flamboyant 
of  France,  and  the  contemporary  late  Gothic  of  Germany,  forms 
which  differ  far  more  widely  from  one  another  than  the  Tarious 
forms  of  Geometrical ,  but  which  agree  in  carrying  on  the  mullion 
into  the  tracery.   And  in  England  the  Perpendicular  line  came  in 
so  Tery  early  that  its  first  examples  are  actually  contemporary,  not 
only  with  Flowing  but  with  Geometrical  forms.     In  all  times  of 
transition  earlier  and  later  forms  cannot  fail  to  be  used  side  by 
side,  and  the  details  which  accompany  the  purely  Geometrical  and 
the  purely  Flowing  tracery  differ  less  from  each  other  than  each 
does  from  the  details  used  immediately  before  and  after  it.   Hence 
the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing  forms  have  often  been,  with  some 
degree  of  practical  conyenience,  grouped  together  under  the  some- 
what unmeaning  name  of  Decorated.  But  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  when  the  simple  Lancet  windows  went  out  of  use 
till  confirmed  Perpendicular  became  dominant,  detail  was  ever  chan- 
ging in  the  direction  of  the  later  type  of  Gothic.     The  sections  of 
mouldings  and  of  clustered  pillars  became  less  and  less  bold;  so 
does  foliage,  though  it  now  more  commonly,  as  conspicuously  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Southwell,    directly  copies  natural  forms. 
Ornamental  arcades  with  distinct  shafts  gradually  sink  into  mere 
panelling;  the  triforium  gets  smaller  and  smaller;  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  carry  lines  straight  upwards.     The 
naves  of  York  and  Exeter  have  much  in  common ;  but  Exeter,  both 
in  proportion  and  detail ,  keeps  on  a  good  deal  of  earlier  feeling, 
while  York  is  an  advance  in  the   direction  of  what  was  coming. 
Exeter  is  very  English ;  York  has  more  in  common  with  some  of  the 
great  French  churches.    But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  all  is 
the  work  of  this  date  at  Ely.     The  proportions  impressed  on  the 
building  by  the  Norman  architects,  as  they  influenced  the  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  influenced  that  of  the  fourteenth  also.  There 
is  a  triforium  on  a  scale  such  as  no  architect  of  the  time  would  have 
designed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself;  but  the  details  are  very 
far  advanced ,  and  have  altogether  lost  the  boldness  of  the  earlier 
work  to  which  the  fourteenth  century  reconstruction  is  adapted.   At 
Beverley  again  the  nave  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  many  things 
adapted  to  the  choir  of  the  thirteenth. 

In  the  matter  of  towers ,  some  of  the  very  grandest  in  England 
belong  to  this  time.  Several  of  the  great  central  towers  were  now 
carried  up,  as  at  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Wells,  and  above  all  Lincoln, 
where  the  western  towers  were  carried  up  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these  Salisbury  alone  had  a  stone  spire ;  but  that  at  Hereford,  and 
all  three  at  Lincoln,  once  had  spires  of  wood  coyered  with  lead. 
LichBeJd  alone^  among  English  churches,  had  three  stone  spires. 
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At  Ely  something  different  from  a  tower  and  quite  nnlqne  in  Eng- 
land arose.  The  central  tower,  which  had  hitherto  fitood  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  single  western  tower ,  fell ,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
Tast  octagonal  lantern,  not  exactly  a  tower,  not  exactly  a  cupola, 
hut  coming  nearer  to  a  domical  effect  than  anything  else  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  England. 

The  origin  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  a  style  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, is  to  be  found  in  the  abbey  of  Gloucester.  This  was  made 
out  beyond  doubt  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  examination  of  that 
church  in  the  year  1860.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  style  in 
the  matter  of  windows  is  that  the  mull  ions  are  continued  in  the 
tracery,  in  the  shape,  not  of  curved  but  of  right  lines.  Such  right 
lines  are  now  and  then  found  in  earlier  tracery:  but  only  in- 
cidentally :  they  now  become  dominant ,  and  give  the  character  to 
the  style.  But  the  straight  line  came  in  first,  not  in  windows,  but 
in  panelling ;  it  arose  out  of  a  special  need  in  the  works  carried 
on  at  Gloucester  by  Abbot  Wigmore  (1329-37) ;  it  is  there  fully 
developed  in  the  panelling,  not  quite  so  much  so  in  the  window- 
tracery.  When  this  date ,  which  is  perfectly  certain  from  docu- 
ments, was  first  ascertained  by  Professor  Willis,  it  showed  that  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  used  many  years  before  the  date  commonly 
given  to  its  beginning;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  local  style  at  Gloucester,  used  there  both 
in  the  abbey  and  in  other  buildings,  but  making  no  way  elsewhere. 
Its  general  prevalence  began  when  it  was  taken  up  at  Winchester, 
first  by  Bishop  William  of  Edington  (before  1366)  and  then  by  his 
successor  William  of  Wykeham  (1394-1404).  In  Edington's  work 
the  style  still  keeps  some  slight  trace  of  the  earlier  style ;  that  of 
Wykeham  is  fully  developed,  and  clearly  set  the  fashion  throughout 
the  country.  Other  work  of  his  is  to  be  seen  in  his  two  colleges  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  where  his  chapel  and  hall  at  New  College 
became  models  for  others.  In  tracing  out  the  growth  of  this  style 
we  can  again,  just  as  we  could  in  the  Norman  time,  mark  the  per- 
sonal action  of  particular  men,  which  we  have  been  less  able  to 
do  in  the  intermediate  styles. 

The  English  Perpendicular  style ,  like  the  French  Flamboyant 
which  grew  up  about  the  same  time,  was  the  latest  form  of  Gothic 
in  England,  that  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
Italian  forms  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earlier  and  the  later 
examples  differ  a  good  deal,  but  the  maiu  principles  of  the  style 
remain  the  same  throughout,  and  the  difference  between  eurly 
and  late  Perpendicular  is  certainly  not  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  plain  Norman  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
enriched  Norman  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  style  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  vertical  llTV.^\si^^^T^ 
thing,  a  prominence  which  is  often  made  yetmoi^l^QitQtTL^Vi  ^Xv^ 
presence  of  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines.    T\A.a  csmiek?.  Q.^J^.Va 
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panelling  and  window- tracery;  the  windows  reach  a  vast  size,  as 
the  great  windows  at  Winchester,  Bath,  Beverley,  York,  and  above 
all  Gloncester.  There  is  not  so  mnch  scope  for  transitional  forms 
between  the  Flowing  and  the  Perpendicnlar  lines  as  there  was  be- 
tween the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing;  still  examples  are  not 
wanting;  windows  in  which  cnrved  and  straight  lines  are  inter- 
mingled are  seen,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  earliest  Perpendicular 
at  Gloncester  and  also  at  York.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the  Contlnnons 
style  can  nowhere  be  better  studied  than  in  the  successive  works 
at  York:  the  nave  (1291-1329),  the  presbytery  (1361-70),  and  the 
choir  (1380-1400). 

In  the  style  which  now  came  in,  mouldings  lose  still  more  of 
their  depth ;  capitals  are  less  commonly  floriated,  and  with  less  of 
depth  when  they  are ;  ornamental  arcades  altogether  give  way  to 
panellings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richer  buildings  become  more 
loaded  with  ornament  of  various  kinds  than  ever.  But  it  is  rather 
ornament  added  to  the  constructive  features  than  the  constructive 
features  themselves  brought  into  ornamental  shapes.  It  is  other- 
wise however  with  one  very  important  feature  which  now  for  the 
first  time  puts  on  its  full  importance.  This  is  that  specially  English 
feature,  the  wooden  roof.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  substitute  for  a 
vault,  but  a  form  of  equal  dignity  which  is  often  chosen  by  pre- 
ference. It  puts  on  various  shapes.  There  are  the  grand  hammer- 
beam  roofs  of  East- Anglia,  which  after  all  seem  better  suited  to  halls 
than  churches ;  there  are  the  roofs  which  in  a  large  district  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  are  used  in  churches ,  but  which  in  the  West  of 
England  are  used  only  in  halls,  a  variety  which  uses  a  vast  deal  of 
wood  with  trefoils  and  other  figures  cut  in  the  solid.  Then  there 
are  the  characteristic  coved  or  cradle  roofs  of  the  West  of  England, 
which  modem  architects  are  commonly  bent  on  destroying.  And 
lastly  there  is  the  low-pitched  tie-beam  roof,  which  is  common  every- 
where, except  perhaps  in  East-Anglia.  This  last  form  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  features  of  the  style  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  prominence  given  to  the  horizontal  line  in  contrast  with 
the  vertical.  This  tendency,  it  should  be  remembered,  came  in 
before  Perpendicular  tracery  was  at  all  dominant  in  the  windows ;  it 
begins  while  the  Flowing  forms  of  tracery  are  still  in  use,  sometimes 
even  earlier.  The  roofs  and  gables  became  low-pitched,  as  in  one  of 
the  classes  of  wooden  roofs  already  spoken  of ;  the  low  gable  may  be 
seen  over  the  grand  Flowing  west  window  of  York  minster.  Out- 
side, Instead  of  the  high  roof,  the  parapet,  pierced  or  embattled, 
becomes  a  main  feature.  So  with  the  towers ;  magnificent  spires 
were  still  built,  sometimes  in  Northamptonshire  keeping  to  the  so- 
called  broach  form,  but  more  usually  with  parapets,  pinnacles,  and 
flying-buttresses.  But,  as  the  spire  Is  one  form  of  the  high  roof, 
tie  tendency  ot  the  style  is  to  leaTe  out  the  spire,  and  to  finlab 
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the  tower  itself  with  a  parapet  and  pinnacles.  Most  commonly  the 
square  tower  itself  is  all ;  hut  sometimes  the  square  is  finished  with 
an  octagonal ;  sometimes  the  octagon  again  supports  a  spire.  In 
churches  again  the  arches  of  doors  and  windows  had  commonly 
been  pointed.  But  all  through  the  fourteenth  century,  even  while 
Geometrical  tracery  is  still  in  use,  other  alternatiye  forms  come  in, 
and  become  more  usual  as  Perpendicular  advances.  A  square- 
headed  window  is  often  conyenient  in  churches,  and  constantly  so 
in  houses.  The  form  was  therefore  used  very  early ,  whenever  it 
was  wanted,  as  also  was  the  segmental  arch,  most  commonly  round. 
The  square-headed  form  becomes  more  usual  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  the  segmental  gives  way  to  the  four  -  centred  arch  (ans- 
wering to  the  elliptic,  three-centred,  or  flat-topped  arch  in  France 
and  Sicily),  which  is  used  all  through  the  style,  but  becomes  more 
common  towards  the  end. 

In  all  these  ways  the  horizontal  line  comes  in  after  a  fashion 
in  which  it  does  not  in  the  earlier  Gothic  styles.  But  the  ver- 
tical line  is  still  dominant,  all  the  more  dominant.  The  great 
work  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, was  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  type  of  the  great  English 
parish  church  as  distinguished  from  the  minster.  In  the  interior  of 
such  a  church,  if  the  wooden  roof  is  of  lower  pitch  than  of  old,  it 
is  a  substitute  for  the  vault  and  not  a  make-shift,  and  it  far  more 
commonly  rests  on  shafts  rising  from  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
more  traly  vertical  than  some  of  the  West  of  England  churches 
that  follow  this  type.  Even  when  the  shafts  do  not  rise  from  the 
ground,  the  tall  slender  pillars,  commonly  with  narrow  arches,  have 
an  upward  tendency  which  the  flatter  lines  of  the  roof  help  to  bring 
out  more  strongly.  The  great  Perpendicular  parish  church  has 
commonly  a  western  tower;  the  central  tower  is  rather  avoided, 
and  it  sometimes  gives  way  to  a  western  one ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel  becomes  less  strong ,  and  is  sometimes 
made  wholly  by  wood  work ;  aisles  to  the  chancel  are  more  common 
than  before ,  and  chapels  are  often  added  beyond  the  aisles.  The 
apse  is  still  very  rare,  but  it  is  found  at  Saint  MichaeVs  at  Coven- 
try, and,  as  an  addition,  at  Mold  and  Wrexham  in  North  Wales. 
Vaulting  is  common  over  small  parts  of  the  building",  as  porches 
and  chapels,  but  it  is  all  but  unknown  over  a  main  body.  Ex- 
amples are  found  everywhere;  but  there  are  two  districts,  Somer- 
set and  East- Anglia,  where  fine  examples  of  two  distinct  types 
are  specially  thick  on  the  ground.  The  differences  in  the  two 
types  of  roof  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  towers  also  are 
widely  different ,  though  singularly  stately  in  both ;  in  the  East- 
Anglian  churches  both  the  towers  and  other  p&it«  ^t^  ^^"^^ 
affected  by  their  material,  which  is  chieti^  Mut*^  cwX  iiVii\>  vc».Ti%<i).^ 
so  as  to  make  fonns  of  panelling  is  a  very  AistUxcVa.^^  l«i^\Mct^»  'iSXiwj 
Mi0  slao  distinguished  toi  the  Tast  numbei  ol  raxaW^Va^^^^^"^  ^^^ 
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clerestory ,  two  In  eacli  "bay,  wMle  in  Somerset  the  large  clinrches 
commonly  have  one  large  window  in  each  hay,  while  in  the  smaller 
ones  with  coved  roofs  the  clerestory  is  often  left  out.  In  Tfork- 
shire  there  is  a  third  type  of  tower,  which  evidently  follows  the 
western  towers  of  the  minster ,  having  a  single  large  helfry-win- 
dow,  where  in  Somerset  there  wonld  be  two  or  more.  In  Northamp- 
tonshire, rich  in  spires  and  octagons,  there  is  perhaps  only  one 
square  tower  of  great  merit,  at  Titchmarsh.  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire  have  another  type  of  tower,  continued  from  the  he- 
ginnings  of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  Gloucester  ahbey;  the 
panelling  looks  as  if  it  were  nailed  on,  which  it  never  does  either 
in  Somerset  or  in  East-Anglia.  Of  large  parish  churches  in  this  style 
(out  of  the  special  districts)  the  two  University  churches  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  may  supply  good  examples  :  also  the  collegiate 
(now  cathedral)  church  of  Manchester ,  which  is  purely  parochial 
in  its  architecture ;  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire ,  which  has  a  cen- 
tral tower  without  transepts  and  which  comes  within  the  sixteenth 
century;  and,  among  very  small  churches,  Whiston  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (near  Castle  Ashby,  p.  266),  from  its  extraordinary  grace 
audits  extremely  late  date,  1634.  But  a  full  list  would  be  endless; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  pick  out  a  few  examples  here  and  there. 
In  minsters  the  style  is  on  the  whole  less  happy  than  in  parish 
churches.  jThe  stateliest  example  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Per- 
pendicular parts  of  York ;  but  here,  though  the  feeling,  as  in  the 
earlier  nave,  is  thoroughly  Continuous,  it  is  hardly  thoroughly  Per- 
pendicular. The  shafts  of  the  clustered  pillars  have  a  prominence 
unusual  in  the  style,  and  which  gives  the  building  an  effect  of  its 
own.  And  another  building  which  belongs  to  this  period  by  date  can 
still  less  be  said  to  belong  to  it  by  style.  The  nave  of  Westminster 
abbey  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century ,  and  a  near  examination 
will  show  that  the  details  are  of  that  date ;  but  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  are  utterly  unlike  anything  in  the  Perpendicular 
style ;  everything  is  closely  adapted  to  the  adjoining  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  And,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  nave  of  Ely, 
where,  in  the  west  front,  the  architect  got  free  of  his  model,  he 
built  in  the  usual  fashion  of  his  own  time.  The  series  of  genuine 
Perpendicular  buildings  begins ,  as  we  have  seen ,  at  Gloucester 
and  goes  on  at  Winchester.  The  work  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester 
keeps  all  the  massiveness  and  solemnity  of  earlier  style ,  because 
it  is  in  truth  not  a  rebuilding  from  the  ground ,  but  the  Norman 
nave  cased  in  the  new  style.  This  should  be  compared  with  the 
eastern  parts  of  Gloucester,  where  the  Norman  work  is  not  eased 
but  merely  overlaid  in  the  peculiar  local  style,  and  with  the  nave 
at  Canterbury  which  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground.  Here  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  the  same  fault  as  in  the  Romanesque  naves 
€//'  OJoacester  and  Tewkesbury ;  the  pier-arches  are  too  high  and 
tbe  clerestory  too  low  ,*  the  trifoiium  liat  ot  ooticn^  ^mA&V^^.    T\x^ 
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style  perhaps  comes  oat  better  in  a  type  of  'boildlng  whicli  has  a 
very  lofty  clerestory.  We  see  this  In  Sherhome  mlnstex  and  in 
parts  of  Ohristchnrch  In  Hampshire.  Saint  Mary  Redclifif  at  Bris- 
tol also  comes  here,  a  parish  church,  but  —  like  Shoreham  in 
earlier  times  —  ranking  architecturally  as  a  minster,  and  the  only 
English  parish  church  which  is  yaulted  throughout.  It  is  well  to 
compare  it  with  great  churches  of  the  purely  parochial  type ,  as 
Boston,  Newark,  Saint  Michael  at  Coventry,  and  Trinity  church  at 
Hull,  one  of  the  greatest  parish  churches  in  England,  supplying  a 
noble  study  of  tracery ,  and  so  far  minster-like  as  to  have  a  cen- 
tral tower,  but  having  all  the  lightness  —  an  enemy  might  say 
flimsiness  —  of  the  parochial  type,  with  the  slender  pillars  and 
wooden  roof.  Saint  Mary  Redcliff  was  designed  for  a  central  tower, 
which  would  have  been  of  an  oblong  shape ,  the  transepts  being 
narrower  than  the  nave  and  choir,  as  at  Limoges  and  some  other 
French  churches.  This  form  was  actually  carried  out  in  Bath 
iabbey  (1500-1639),  the  only  cathedral  church  altogether  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  which  it  shows  in  a  late  and  for  the  most  part  a 
poor  form.  The  mouldings  are  coarse ,  and  the  four-centred  arch, 
often  very  useful  in  doorways,  windows ,  and  even  small  chapels, 
has  thrust  itself  into  the  main  pier-arches,  where  it  is  quite  out  of 
place.  The  tower  is  ungraceful,  and  it  was  great  perversity  to  make 
the  belfry -windows  and  the  great  east  window  square-headed. 

The  one  good  feature  at  Bath  is  the  fan-tracery  vault  of  the 
ehoir,  imitated  in  modem  times  over  the  nave.  This  form  of  roof 
is  the  great  contribution  of  the  Perpendicular  style  to  the  art  of 
vaulting.  It  begins  early  in  the  style ,  as  in  the  cloister  at  Glou- 
cester (1351-77),  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples ;  but  it  did  not 
come  into  use  over  large  spaces  till  much  later.  The  earlier  Per- 
pendicular vaults  forsake  the  simpler  arrangements  of  earlier  times 
and  do  not  bring  in  the  compact  magnificence  of  the  fan-roof.  In 
the  wooden  roofs  at  York  and  in  many  stone  roofs,  the  ribs  seem  to 
run  over  the  vault  without  much  meaning.  The  flat  pier-arches  at 
Bath  point  to  another  tendency  of  the  latest  form  of  the  style, 
where  there  almost  seems  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  piers  and  arches.  In 
the  two  most  elaborate  examples  of  late  Perpendicular,  Saint 
George*8  chapel  at  Windsor  and  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  the  arcades  are  of  very  little  importance.  The  West- 
minster chapel  is  a  wonderful  work,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
overcharged  with  ornament;  minute  enrichment  has  taken  the 
place  of  boldness  of  design.  The  really  grandest  building  in  late 
Perpendicular  is  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
the  windows  and  the  fan-tracery  roof  are  of  the  very  best  kind, 
and  the  ornament  throughout,  though  rich,  is  not  oveT^Q)T\.^.  ^^^i^^ 
the  design  is  as  bold  and  simple  as  a  Greek.  tem^\e.  \ti  \X^^  <^c^^ 
of  a  college  chapel  pier-arches  are  not  neededi*^  Wl^  ^•T^^  ^^  €si.v5^^ 
Viottghtinbr  William  of  Wykeham  has  a  bViotI  hvi^  ol  V^^>^«^'^ 
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with  of  course  two  arches  and  one  pillar  on  each  side.  Eing*8 
chapel  consists  of  twelve  hays,  with  no  architectural  distinction 
hetween  nave  and  choir.  There  are  no  aisles,  therefore  no  pier- 
arches  ;  hnt  there  are  chapels  hetween  the  hnttresses,  as  in  many 
French  churches. 

These  three  famous  chapels,  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and 
Camhridge,  haye  no  towers.  King's  could  not  have  any  hut  a 
detached  campanile,  like  Magdalen  at  Oxford.  Otherwise,  the  Per- 
pendicular style  which,  in  the  parish  church,  tends  to  sacrifice 
the  central  to  the  western  tower,  tends  in  the  minster  to  make 
the  central  tower  more  predominant  than  ever.  At  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Saint  Alhans,  western  towers  were  pulled  down, 
clearly  to  give  greater  predominance  to  the  central  one ;  and  this 
at  Winchester  and  Saint  Alhans ,  without  ever  actually  rehuilding 
(whatever  may  have  heen  designed)  the  old  central  towers  in  the 
new  style.  At  Gloucester  the  central  tower  was  rehuilt  in  the 
stateliest  guise  of  the  local  style ,  and  it  set  the  fashion  to  Wor- 
cester ,  Malvern ,  and  some  smaller  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  York  the  western  towers  were  finished  in  the  new  style,  while 
the  central  tower  kept  its  Norman  massiveness  even  with  Per- 
pendicular details.  It  was  seemingly  designed  to  carry  some 
farther  finish,  perhaps  an  imperial  crown,  like  those  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Edinhurgh,  and  Aherdeen.  The  York  tower  may  he  said 
to  he  in  some  sort  repeated  at  Beverley ,  where  the  mid-tower  was 
never  carried  up.  The  great  towers  of  Durham  and  its  dependency 
Howden  were  carried  up  with  the  finish  of  a  smaller  square  stage, 
answering  to  the  octagon  in  some  other  cases ,  which  was  itself  to 
receive  a  crown.  At  Durham,  as  at  York,  the  western  towers  were 
spared,  and  carried  up  in  the  new  style.  In  some  cases,  hoth  of 
larger  and  smaller  churches,  a  western  tower  was  added  to  a  huilding 
which  already  had  a  central  tower.  So  it  was  at  Hereford  cathedral, 
Malmeshury  ahhey,  Wimhome  minster  (where  the  tower  of  this 
date  is  said  to  have  succeeded  an  earlier  one),  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  parish  churches  of  Purton  in  Wiltshire  and  Saint 
Cuthherht  at  Wells.  These  in  fact,  except  in  the  ahsence  of  the 
western  transept,  repeat  the  outline  of  Ely  as  it  stood  hefore  the 
suhstitution  of  the  octagon  for  the  square  central  tower.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  this  grouping  of  a  central  and  a  western  tower, 
common  in  France,  was  in  England  not  only  rare  hut  hardly  ever 
destined  to  last  when  it  was  used.  In  most  cases  either  the  western 
or  the  central  tower  has  fallen,  and  it  is  only  at  Wimhome  and 
Purton  that  this  grouping  can  now  he  studied. 

Meanwhile  domestic  architecture  was  fast  advancing.    In  Eng- 
land ,  it  should  he  noticed ,  nearly  all  mediaeval  architecture  that 
is  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  or  military  is  domestic.   The  history  of 
England  gsve  no  room  for  snch  development  ot  mTvnld^  tnde- 
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pendence ,  and  thereby  of  mnnlcipal  arcMtectuie ,  as  were  to  be 
seen  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  tbe  Netherlands.  There  are  some  fine 
guild-halls  in  England,  as  those  of  London,  York,  Exeter,  and 
Coyentry;  but  the  hall  itself  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
hall  of  a  palace  or  great  monastery,  and  the  whole  municipal  build- 
ing nowhere  becomes,  as  often  on  the  continent,  a  rival  to  the 
minster  and  the  castle.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  in  England 
is  that  country-houses,  great  and  small,  manor-houses,  parsonages, 
houses  in  Tillages  and  open  towns,  put  on  an  artistic  character 
much  sooner  than  they  did  in  lands  where  safety  could  be  had  only 
either  in  a  castle  or  in  a  walled  town.  The  French  chdteau  com- 
monly belongs  to  the  last  days  of  Gothic  architecture ,  and  com- 
monly supplants  an  actual  castle.'  In  England  the  simple  manor- 
house,  quite  distinct  from  the  castle,  existed  at  least  from  the 
thirteenth  century ,  and  grew  with  every  developement  of  art  up 
to  the  sixteenth.  The  mere  architectural  style  is  of  course  the 
same  in  a  house  and  in  a  church  of  the  same  date;  but  some 
features  are  more  convenient  in  domestic  buildings ;  thus  in  houses 
the  square -headed  window  is  more  convenient  than  the  pointed, 
except  in  rooms  of  special  dignity,  as  the  hall  and  chapel.  Again 
the  projecting  oriel  or  bay-window  is  a  specially  domestic  feature, 
for  which  there  is  no  place  in  a  church.  The  hall  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  mediaBval  house,  great  or  small ;  at  first  it  was  almost 
the  whole  house;  gradually  the  number  of  rooms  increased;  the 
$olar  opening  into  the  hall  grew  into  the  (with)  drawing-room; 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  dining-room,  as  distinct 
from  the  hall,  began  to  creep  in.  The  hall  is  commonly  of  the  full 
height  and  width  of  the  house ,  with  an  open  roof ;  as  the  art  of 
making  such  roofs  grew,  the  old  fashion  of  building  halls  with 
pillars  and  arches  died  out.  Thus  Richard  the  Second,  in  rebuild- 
ing Westminster  hall,  the  grandest  of  the  class,  took  away  the 
arches  of  William  Ruf  us,  and  threw  the  whole  into  one  body,  under 
one  vast  timber  roof.  But  sometimes  in  halls,  and  more  commonly 
in  bams,  the  wooden  roof  is  a  construction  Independent  of  the  walls, 
and  rests  on  wooden  pillars ,  as  in  the  Bishop's  hall  at  Hereford. 
The  great  oriel  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  commonly 
a  marked  feature.  The  materials  of  houses  depended  more  on  the 
district  than  those  of  churches,  for,  though  there  were  wooden 
churches ,  even  down  to  quite  late  times ,  especially  in  Essex  and 
£ast-Anglia,  yet  stone  was  the  usual  material.  In  houses  stone 
-was  constantly  used  in  stone  districts  like  Somerset  and  North- 
hamptonshire ,  while  in  the  western  midland  counties ,  timber  or 
timber  and  brick,  prevailed  even  in  houses  of  great  size  (as  Speke 
Hall  near  Liverpool),  and  in  the  eastern  counties  bilc^^  ^A.'m^^SxkVA 
use  very  early.  Examples  of  houses  of  all  iLmd^a  \>^cots^^  ts^^^^ 
common  as  we  ^  od»  In  the  fourteen th  century  OVe^^e^oii  CiovisXNsv 
Somenet  is  one  of  the  Smeat;  in  the  fifteeniVx  ex*m^\eft  w^^  ^^^ 
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common ,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  English  domestic 
architecture  reaches  its  perfection  in  buildings  like  Gowdray  in 
Sussex — unluckily  damaged  by  fire  —  and  Thombury  castle  in  Glou- 
cestershire —  unluckily  never  finished.  Oowdray  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  actual  example  of  a  manor-house  on  a  yast  scale,  keeping 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  castle  beyond  the  gate-house.  Thom- 
bury is  a  mere  fragment;  but  the  oriels,  round,  and  not,  as  usual, 
polygonal,  are  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Both  these  buildings, 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ,  belong  to  the  very  last  days  of 
Gothic  architecture,  just  before  Italian  influences  came  in.  The 
work  of  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court  is  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the 
same  date  too  are  many  of  the  college  buildings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  the  colleges  indeed  were  originally  built  after  the  type 
of  large  houses;  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  ground -plan 
between  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire  and  Queens*  College,  Cam- 
bridge, buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  gateways 
of  the  Cambridge  colleges  are  specially  fine ;  and  one  of  the  grand- 
est pieces  of  Perpendicular  architecture  is  the  Divinity  school  at 
Oxford,  with  its  vast  windows  and  rich  vaulted  roof.  It  is  a  build- 
ing by  itself,  having  a  design  and  proportion  of  its  own,  quite 
unlike  that  of  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 

Bams  too,  as  has  been  casually  implied,  were  at  this  time  works 
of  architecture;  they  were  plain  but  not  rude,  exactly  suiting  their 
purpose.  The  windows  are  commonly  mere  slits,  but  the  gables 
and  doorways  are  artistically  treated,  and  the  roofs  are  often 
wonders  of  carpentry.  Very  fine  ones  may  be  seen  at  Glastonbury, 
Wells,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Frocester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Gothic  architecture  be- 
gan in  England,  as  it  had  already  begun  in  France,  to  give  way  to 
the  Rbvtvbd  Italian.  The  change  of  taste  began  in  the  accessory 
arts  before  it  touched  architecture  proper.  Thus,  at  Westminster  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Italian  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  — 
while  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  of  pure  Gothic,  though  of 
the  very  latest  type,  his  tomb  is  Italian.  So  a  new  taste  in  wood- 
work, cinque-cento  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  begins  in 
King's  College  chapel.  The  change  of  style  in  France  may  be 
studied  in  a  very  remarkable  class  of  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  which  Saint  Eustace 
at  Paris  is  the  head;  the  general  idea,  the  proportions  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  building  are  still  strictly  Gothic,  but  the  minuter 
details  are  Italian.  In  England,  where  at  this  time  more  churches 
were  pulled  down  than  built  up,  the  progress  of  this  age  of  tran- 
sition mainly  has  to  be  traced  in  houses.  The  general  conception 
remains  Gothic ;  indeed  no  outline  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
/i(«/  a/'ajt  HlJzabethan  houae,  with  Its  great  ivViid<nv«  vn^  ^udU^a 
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gables.  But  the  Gothic  detail  loses  its  purity,  and  gets  mixed  up 
with  Italian  features.  The  Italian  details,  howeyer,  are  used  after 
a  Gothic  fashion;  classical  or  guodt- classical  columns  come  in  again; 
but  they  are  used  just  as  the  mediaeval  builders  used  their  win- 
dows and  blank  arcades,  many  ranges  are  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  earliest  house  of  this  kind  was  most  likely  Longleat,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  but  this,  the  work  of  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, though  still  cinque-cento  and  by  no  means  fully  developed 
Revived  Italian,  was  too  advanced  for  English  taste,  and  the 
struggle  of  styles  may  be  looked  on  as  going  on  quite  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  "Wars.  Indeed  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ,  there  is ,  specially  in  Oxford ,  what  has  been  called  After' 
Gothic  J  a  distinct  return  to  purer  designs.  Thus  the  chapel  of 
Wadham  college,  built  by  builders  from  Somerset,  is  known  to  be 
a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  otherwise  any  one  would 
have  assigned  it  to  the  fifteenth.  The  staircase  of  Christ  Church, 
with  its  single  central  pillar  and  fan-tracery,  a  most  bold  and  ori- 
ginal design,  is  later  still,  about  1640.  In  some  cases  the  tracery 
of  this  date  forsook  the  Perpendicular  line  and  fell  back  upon 
Flowing  forms. 

But  meanwhile  the  more  strictly  Italian  taste  was  coming  in. 
Inigo  Jones  added  a  classical  portico  to  Saint  Paul's,  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud  added  a  porch  with  twisted  columns  to  Saint  Mary's 
at  Oxford.  After  the  Restoration  the  Italian  taste  decidedly  pre- 
vailed, and  any  traces  of  the  medlaB'val  styles  are  now  mere 
survivals.  But  in  some  districts  and  under  some  circumstances  the 
survivals  lasted  a  long  while.  Small  houses  with  very  good  outlines 
and  with  muUioned  windows  were  built  into  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury ;  in  Somerset  indeed,  perhaps  in  Northamptonshire,  the  two 
great  districts  of  domestic  architecture  in  stone,  the  survival  may 
be  said  to  have  met  the  modern  revival ;  the  mullioned  window 
never  quite  went  out  of  use,  though  it  often  put  on  very  poor  and 
meagre  forms.  But  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  in  Italian  (1675-1710)  till  the  time  when  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  rebuilt  in  Perpendicular  (1840-60),  Italian  archi- 
tecture, varied  now  and  then  by  attempts  at  reproducing  strictly 
Greek  fashions,  must  be  looked  on  as  the  received  style  in  England. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  rela- 
tions between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture  become  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  they  had  been  in  earlier  times.  Churches 
wore  now  comparatively  seldom  built,  while  secular  public  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  became  of  more  and  more  importance.  Here 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  England  and  Italy,  to  some  extent 
between  England  and  either  Germany  or  France.  In  all  t\^.<^%% 
eoantries  there  was  a  greater  or  less  tew^feTvci  ,  l^t  Ts^«t^  -^-tfc- 
valent  in  Italy  than  In  the  othei  two  cotxtv\,t\^^^  \»  VoSNSs.  ti«^ 
shmretes  and  to  rebuild  or  recast  the  old  oue^  Va  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^V^'^ 
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had  become  fashionable.  In  England  there  is  far  less  of  this.  Theid 
is  nothing  in  England  answering  to  the  Jesuits'  churches  on  the 
continent,  to  great  abbeys  like  Falda  and  Einsiedeln  wholly  rebuilt 
in  Italian,  or  to  churches  like  Wurzburg  transformed  as  far  as 
might  be  into  Italian  from  Romanesque  or  Gothic.  The  French 
fashion  of  rebuilding  the  domestic  buildings  of  a  monastery  in 
Italian,  but  leaving  the  ancient  church,  has  its  parallel  in  the 
designs,  sometimes  not  getting  beyond  designs  but  sometimes 
more  or  less  fully  carried  out,  for  rebuilding  various  colleges  in 
Os.ford  in  the  prevalent  fashion.  The  rebuilding  of  London  after 
the  fire  caused  the  building  of  a  good  many  churches  there  in  the 
new  style.  But  on  the  whole,  there  is,  compared  with  other 
countries,  but  little  in  England  of  ecclesiastical  work  of  this  kind. 
Saint  Paul's  stands  alone  as  an  Italian  church  of  the  first  class. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  Wren,  though  he  despised  Gothic 
architecture  and  knew  nothing  of  its  details,  was  quite  able,  when 
he  chose,  to  catch  a  Gothic  outline,  as  he  showed  at  Westminster  and 
at  Warwick.  For  at  least  a  hundred  years  mediaBval  architecture 
was,  as  the  name  Gothic  shows,  an  object  of  fashionable  and 
literary  contempt,  as  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  by  several 
passages  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  A  few  however,  antiquaries 
or  poets,  ventured  always  to  cherish  some  admiration  for  the 
older  fashion,  and  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  as  part  of  the 
revival  of  the  romantic  taste  late  in  the  last  century.  We  do 
owe  something  to  Horace  Walpole  after  all.  The  call  for  a  number 
of  new  churches  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  largely 
helped  on  the  Gothic  revival.  There  was  a  very  general  belief 
that  Gothic  was  the  right  style  for  a  church,  but  not  for  any  other 
building.  This  woulcl  have  seemed  a  strange  doctrine  to  the  archi- 
tects of  any  earlier  period,  pagan  or  Christian,  as  they  all  built 
their  religious  and  their  secular  buildings  in  the  same  style.  The 
earlier  attempts  at  the  revived  Gothic  were  naturally  very  bad  in 
point  of  detail,  and  still  worse  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment ;  but  in  point  of  mere  outline  we  now  and  then  meet  with 
buildings,  specially  spires  in  the  midland  counties,  which  have 
really  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  earlier  design,  than  many  more 
recent  buildings  whose  detail  is  immeasureably  better. 

Along  with  the  practical  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture  came 
the  revival  of  its  study.  But  with  this  we  are  hardly  concerned, 
except  so  far  as  it  practically  influenced  buildings.  It  is  clear  that 
older  styles  could  not  be  revived  till  their  succession  and  the  nature 
of  their  characteristic  detail  had  been  made  out,  otherwise  details 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century  might  be  jumbled 
together.  The  first  at  all  successful  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  English  Gothic  was  made  by  George  Millers,  a  minor 
canon  of  Ely,  in  his  History  of  that  cathedral.  After  him  came 
Bickman,   whose  uaefal  labours  did  mucYk  V>  ft^i^^  \uskA^\^d%<^  oa* 
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the  8nl>ject.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  few  churches 
have  been  huilt  in  England  in  any  style  hut  some  form  of  Gothic, 
though  there  has  been  endless  diyersity  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to 
the  form  of  Gothic  to  be  chosen.  The  style  was  slower  in  making 
its  way  into  houses  and  other  secular  buildings.  The  building  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  latest  form  of  English  Gothic 
was  in  one  sense  the  greatest  yictory  of  the  revival ;  in  another  way 
it  did  it  great  mischief.  For  faults  which  belonged  to  the  building 
itself,  and  which  would  have  been  just  as  keenly  felt  if  the  details 
had  been  Italian,  were  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  style  chosen. 
Since  then  we  have  had  an  Italian  Foreign  Office,  but  the  latest 
great  public  buildings  have  again  been  Gothic,  though  of  another 
form. 

The  history  of  the  Gothic  revival  can  be  nowhere  better  traced 
than  in  the  University  and  College  buildings  at  Oxford.  The  last 
Italian  building  (if  it  can  be  called  Italian)  was  the  Taylor  Build- 
ing in  1842.  Before  that  there  had  been  many  attempts  at  Gothic, 
the  most  successful  of  which  in  point  of  detail  was  .the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  in  1839.  Between  1840  and  1850  it  seemed  established 
that  the  revival  was  to  start  from  the  last  days  of  English  Gothic. 
This  was  surely  a  reasonable  doctrine;  no  one  can  wish  architec- 
ture to  remain  imitative ;  but  a  revived  art  must  start  from  some 
point,  and  the  last  period  of  good  work  in  past  times  is  surely  the 
most  natural  point  to  start  from.  From  that  it  may  develope  afresh 
in  any  direction.  But  chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Buskin, 
a  new  fashion  set  in.  Everything  was  to  be  Gothic ;  only  it  must 
not  be  any  form  of  English  Gothic.  We  were  to  go  to  Venice  and 
Yerona  for  details  which  suited  Venice  and  Verona,  but  which  did 
not  suit  England ;  we  were  not  to  learn  anything  from  Cowdray, 
Thombury,  or  Wells.  Lastly  there  has  come  a  stranger  fashion  still ; 
of  all  the  styles  in  the  world  the  one  last  picked  out  for  imitation 
has  been  the  corrupt  jumble  of  Gothic  and  Italian  detail  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  This  style,  if  style  it 
can  be  called,  marks  a  very  interesting  stage  in  the  history  of  art ; 
but  surely,  for  a  style  to  build  in,  any  pure  style  of  any  kind 
would  be  better.  It  is  like  the  macaronic  verses,  with  one  line 
in  one  language  and  the  next  in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
colleges,  like  Magdalen  and  New  College,  have  withstood  all  these 
strange  fashions ,  and  have  steadily  built  in  the  latest  form  of 
national  art. 

A  modern  architect  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  no  architect 
of  any  other  age  ever  was  placed.    In  all  earlier  times,  Greek, 
Roman,  Saracen,  Medisval,  Revived  Italian,  there  has  been  some 
one  prevalent  style  in  which  men  built  as  a  matter  of  course.  Et^^xsl 
in  periods  of  transition  the  only  choice  lay  ^^eVvie^Ti  ^^  %V3\&  ^^ 
was  going  out  and  the  style  that  was  ooming  Va,  mA  VXi^  Tc^viNJ^  ^^"^ 
a  BBBBon  commonly  was  a  mixture  of  fhe  tvo.  ^^vX  \^ss^  ^<st«^  "^ 
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no  one  acknowledged  style.  We  can  hardly  say  tliat  Gothic  is  now 
so  fully  acknowledged  as  it  was  a  little  time  ago,  and  as  to  the 
foim  of  Gothic  there  is  still  no  agreement  at  all.  Each  architect 
practically  chooses  his  own  style.  That  is,  he  sits  down  and  con- 
siders of  what  past  age  he  shall  try  and  reproduce  the  architecture. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  altogether  new ;  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  at  any  earlier  time.  The  nineteenth  century  stands  alone 
in  haying  no  one  characteristic  style.  The  fact  is  at  least  worth 
notice  in  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  succession  of  the  characteristic 
styles  of  earlier  centuries. 


Table  of  the  Architectural  Styles  in  England. 


I.    BOMANESQCE 


II.  Gothic  or  Pointbo 


\  Primitive  or  Pre  -  Norman  Roman- 
\        esque  (pp.  xxxvi-xxxix)  .  .    . 
jKonhan 

Early  English  or 

Lancet 

"vk^^^^^i^A  \Geome  ricall 
Decorated  jpi^wing       |  •    •     •    • 


Before    1066 
1066-1196 

1189—1300 
1300—1377 
1377-1547 


Perpendicular   .     . 
III.  Bbnaissancb  or  Revivbd  Italian,   including  Jacobean  (see 

p.  Ixi),  Georgian^  Palladian^  etc 1517et3eq. 

The  last  thirty  years  or  so  of  each  period  may  be  described  as  a  time 
of  Transition  from  one  style  to  the  following.  The  Elizabethan  or  Tudor 
style  marks  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance. 

Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms  used  in  the  Handbook. 


Abacus,  the  tablet  or  slab  above 
the  capital  of  a  column. 

Aisle,  the  side-building  of  a  church 
(or  hall),  attached  to  the  main 
body,  commonly  at  a  lower  height. 

Apse,  the  circular  or  polygonal  end- 
ing of  a  church  or  its  main  body, 
commonly  of  the  E.  limb,  in  Ger- 
many often  at  both  ends. 

Arcade,  a  series  of  arches  supported 
by  piers  or  columns,  either  open 
or  backed  by  masonry. 

Arches  may  be  Round  (semicircular, 
etc)  or  Pointed  (Lancet,  etc.).  A 
Stilted  Arch  is  one  in  which  the 
curve  begins  above  the  impost 
(q.  v.).  The  Four-centred  or  Tudor 
Arch  is  a  depressed  form,  in  which 
the  curves  must  be  referred  to  four 
different  centres.  A  Containing  Arch 
is  the  outer  arch  of  a  window, 
enclosing  the  smaller  arches  at  the 
top  of  the  lights  (q.  v.).  Segmental 
Areh,  one  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle. 

Architrave,  the  lowest  member  of  the 

entablature,  resting  on  the  abacus 

(see   above)    and   connecting   one 

column  with  another. 

^sAloTy  hewn  or  squared  stone  used 

-to  building. 


Bailey,  court-yard  of  a  castle. 

Bay,  the  part  of  the  building  be- 
tween two  pillars  in  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  any  similar  individual 
of  a  series  of  repetitions. 

Bay-window,  a  projecting  window 
of  any  shape,  built  up  from  the 
ground,   often  called  Bow-window. 

Boss,  a  mass  of  carving  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs  of  a  vault,  etc. 

Broach  Spire,  a  spire  springing  from 
a  tower  without  the  intervention 
of  a  parapet  or  other  architectural 
feature  to  mark  the  transition. 

Buttress,  an  external  support  to  the 
wall  of  a  building;  Flying  Buttress, 
one  supporting  an  upper  wall  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  arch 
above  a  lower  part  of  the  building 
(as  the  aisle  of  a  church). 

Campanile,  bell  tower  (Ital.). 

Cathedral  Church,  a  church  contain- 
ing the  cathedra  or  seat  of  a  bis- 
hop. A  Conventual  Church  is  a 
church  served  by  monks  or  regular 
clergy;  a  Collegiate  Church  is  one 
served  by  a  body  of  canons  or 
other  secular  clergy.  A  Mntter  ia 
a  great  church,  commonly  eathe- 
dral,  conventual,  or  coUeg^te. 

Chanctl^  the  iMiie  «a  C>\v(iVt  ^.^.). 
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Chantry y  a  small  chapel  over  or  near 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  used  for 
the  chanting  of  masses  for  his  soul. 

Chapter-houie^  the  place  of  meeting 
of  a  chapter  or  monastery. 

Chevron.^  zigzag  monlding  or  orna- 
mentation. 

Choir ^  the  part  of  a  church  set  apart 
for  the  clergy  and  other  officials, 
commonly  the  E.  part,  but  in 
Germany  often  at  both  ends. 

Clerestory,  the  uppermost  of  the  three 
stages  of  a  great  church,  standing 
dear  above  the  aisles. 

Cloieterj  a  covered  court  in  a  mon- 
astery or  college,  commonly  attach- 
ed to  the  church. 

Column,  the  support  of  an  arch  or 
entablature,  keeping  somewhat  of 
classical  style  and  proportion. 

Corbel,  an  ornamented  projection  or 
bracket  supporting  a  weight. 

Cornice,  the  highest  member  of  the 
entablature. 

Crocket,  a  conventional  tuft  of  foliage 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  ga- 
bles, etc. 

Crypt,  a  vault  beneath  a  building, 
wholly  or  partly  under  ground. 

Diaper,  a  uniform  ornamental  pattern 
covering  a  fiat  surface. 

Dormer-window,  a  window  rising  from 
a  sloping  roof  and  covered  by  a 
small  gable. 

Dormitory  f  the  sleeping-place  of  a 
monastery. 

J^tdbUaure,  the  horizontal  mass  sup- 
ported by  the  columns  in  Greek 
architecture,  divided  into  Archi- 
trave, Frieze,  and  Cornice  (q.  v.). 

Flamboyant  Style,  the  late-Gothic  style 
of  France,  so  called  from  the  flame- 
like form  of  its  tracery,  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  England. 

Frieze,  the  middle  member  of  the 
entablature,  often  enridied  with 
Bculpture. 

Galilee,  a  porch  or  chapel  at  the 
entrance  to  a  church :  see  foot-note 
at  p.  453. 

Gargoyle,  a  projecting  carved  water- 
spout, usually  in  the  form  of  a 
grotesque  animal. 

Oroin,  the  curve  or  edge  formed  by 

the  intersection  of  two  vaults. 
Half-timbered  or  Timbered  Buildings, 
buildings  consisting  of  wooden 
beams  and  posts,  with  the  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  up  with  plas- 
ter, clay,  or  brick-work. 
Hammer -\eam,  a  large  projecting 
beam  used  to  support  the  TtdiATB 
of  a  roof  in  place  of  a  tie-beam. 


Herring-bone  Work,  masonry  in  which 
the  stones  are  laid  aslant  instead 
of  fiat. 

Impost,  the  point  where  the  arch 
rises  from  its  piers. 

Jamb,  the  side  of  a  door,  window, 
or  archway. 

Lady  Chapel,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lich  Oate,  a  covered  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  a  churchyard,  through 
which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
carried  (A.  S.  lie,  a  corpse). 

JAeme-ribs,  the  smaller  intermediate 
ribs  in  a  vault,  not  rising  from 
the  impost. 

Light,  a  window -opening,  compart- 
ment of  a  window. 

Moulding,  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  the  varieties  of  outline  or  con- 
tour given  to  the  angles  of  the 
various  subordinate  parts  and  fea- 
tures of  buildings,  whether  pro- 
jections or  cavities,  such  as  cor- 
nices, capitals,  bases,  etc.  (Parker). 

Mullion,  an  upright  bar  of  stone  di- 
viding a  window  into  compart- 
ments (lights). 

Nave,  the  main  body  of  a  church, 
occupied  by  the  general  congrc<> 
gation. 

Ogee,  a  curved  line  or  moulding  partly 
concave  and  partly  convex  (adjec. 
Ogival). 

Oriel,  a  window  like  a  bay-window, 
but  supported  by  corbels  and  noi 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Panelling,  ornamentation  of  a  flat 
surface  by  recessed  compartments. 

Pargeted,  adorned  with  plaster  orna- 
mentation. 

Pier,  the  support  of  an  arch,  whether 
taking  the  form  of  a  column  or 
not. 

Presbytery,  the  part  of  a  church  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 

Refectory,  the  dining-hall  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

Reredos,  the  screen  at  the  back  of 
an  altar. 

Ribs,  the  raised  bars  of  masonry  mark- 
ing the  joints  or  intersections  of 
a  vault. 

Rusticated  Masonry,  masonry  marked 
by  deeply  grooved  joints  round 
each  stone,  the  faces  of  the  stones 
being  generally  left  rough. 

Sedilia,  the  seats  for  the  offi.ci«A.Vc^% 
clergy  on  thft  8.  «,V^fc  Qi  \Jttft  fJa.'iVt.^ 
near  the  alt&x. 

Solar,  upper  Tooni  ot  \o1\.>  Ni'v^iX^^^t*''^' 
ing  room. 
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Spandrel,  the  space  (nflnally  trian- 
gular) between  the  span  or  curve 
of  an  arch  and  the  right  angle 
enclosing  it. 

Splay,  the  embrasure,  or  sloping  side 
of  a  window-opening. 

Tie-betan,  a  transverse  beam  holding 
together  the  sides  of  a  roof  or  wall. 

Tracery,  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
heads  of  windows,  etc.,  formed  by 
the  crossing  or  interweaving  of  bars 
of  stone.  Plate  Traeery ,  the  sim- 
plest form,  consists,  as  it  were,  of 
openings  punched  or  pierced  in  a 
stone  surface.  In  Geometrical  Tra- 
cery the  forms  are  those  of  regular 
geometrical  figures,  while  in  the 
later  Flowing  Tracery  great  irregu- 
larity of  outline  prevails. 

Transept,  the  cross-limb  of  a  church 
(or  bam). 


Triforium  ^thoroughfare'),  the  second 
stage  or  story  of  a  church,  between 
the  nave-arcade  and  the  clerestory 
(q.  v.).  In  its  fully  developed  form 
a  passage  runs  round  it. 

Vcntlt,  Vaulting^  the  arched  ceiling 
of  a  building,  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  form 
of  vault  over  a  rectangular  area 
is  the  Cylindrical,  Barrel,  or  Wag- 
gon Vault,  which  springs  from  two 
parallel  walls.  Oroined  Vaulting 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
vaults  crossing  each  other  at  ri^ht 
angles.  Fan  Tracery  Vaulting,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  English 
Perp.  architecture,  is  a  form  in 
which  all  the  ribs  have  the  same 
curve  and  produce  an  effect  some- 
what resembling  the  sticks  of  a 
fan. 


Ancient  Uonnments 

General  Pitt  Rivers,  late  Government  Inspector  of  Ancient 

Monuments. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1882  is  purely  permissive.  It  enables 
the  owners  of  pre-historic  and  other  ancient  monuments,  who  desire  to 
do  so,  to  place  them  under  the  guardianship  of  H.  H.  Commissioners  of 
Works,  after  which  it  becomes  iUegal  to  destroy  them.  They  continue  to 
be  the  property  of  their  owners,  as  before,  but  subject  to  their  being  pre- 
served as  National  Monuments,  and  these  provisions  are  binding  on  future 
owners.  The  fact  of  a  monument  being  under  the  Act  is  consequently  no 
criterion  of  its  historic  value;  it  merely  represents  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  owner.  Some  of  the  most  import* 
ant  are  not  included,  whilst  those  that  are  under  the  Aet,  amounting  to 
some  <&0  in  all,  are  not  in  all  cases  those  which  would  have  been  selected 
as  the  best  examples.  They  afford,  however,  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  following  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
principal  Ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  ,the  letter  (I)  is  appended 
to  those  which  are  included  under  the  Act. 

Stone  Cirelei  and  Collections  of  Standing  Stones.  The  majority  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral,  but  their  uses  probably  varied  in  different 
localities.  Amongst  these,  Stonehenge  (p.  104)  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  date 
has  never  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  it,  until  the  ground  around  has  been  carefully  excavated  and  exam- 
ined. It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  elements,  and  is  liable  to  further  in- 
Jury  from  the  same  cause.  Amongst  other  monuments  of  the  same  class,  the 
most  important  are :  The  Bing  of  Brogar,  in  the  Orkneys,  16  M.  from  Kirk- 
wall (p.  070) ;  Callemish  (I),  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  16  M.  from  Stomoway ; 
the  Stone  Circle  on  Castle  Bigg  (I),  near  Keswick,  Cumberland  ^  Long  Meg 
and  her  Daughters  (p.  408);  the  RoUrich  or  Bollright  Stones  (I;  p.  197); 
and  the  Circle  at  Stanton  Drew  (I;  p.  127).  —  Cromlechs,  These  consist 
of  upright  stones,  surmounted  by  one  or  more  cap-stones,  and  they  have 
generallv  formed  chambers  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  eovered  by  long 
or  round  mounds,  which  have  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  chambers  bare. 
They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Stone  Age.  Amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned:  Kits  Coty  House  (I;  p. 84);  Plas  Kewydd,  in  Anglesey 
(jP'  306),'  and  the  Pentre  Evan  (I)  in  Pembrokeshire.  —  Chamibered  Tumuli, 
Among  the  beet  examples  are  the  borial  places  ot  ^«  ^\Qn&  k^<&  folk  tt 
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Stoney  Littleton  (I),  near  Wellow,  Somersetshire,  6  M.  from  Bath;  the 
Tnmnlns  at  TJley  (Q,  6  M.  to  the  l^.W.  of  Stroud ,  Gloneeatershire ;  and 
the  Chambered  Mound  at  Maeshowe.  Long  Barrows,  of  the  same  pe- 
riod ,  but  without  ehambers ,  are  to  be  seen  in  yarioas  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  —  Bound  Barrotct.  The  grayes  of  the  Bronse  Age  people  are  to 
be  seen  spread  oyer  the  ^eater  part  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  best, 
inelading  the  so-called  Bowi  Barrows ^  Bell  Barrowi^  and  DUe  Barroto$y 
are  to  be  seen  on  Salisbury  Plain,  near  Stonehenge,  or  on  the  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Blandford,  near  Woodyates,  about  &  M.  from  Salisbury.  — 
British  Camps.  These  usually  occupy  commanding  positions,  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  and  are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  banks  and  ditches.'  They 
were  probably  used  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
surrounding  them,  when  attacked  by  neighbouring  tribes ,  and  many  are 
known  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  in  Roman  times.  Maiden 
Castle  (p.  100)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  examples  of  these  structures. 
The  entrance  to  the  main  entrenchment  is  coyered  by  a  series  of  earth- 
works, resembling  the  Demi-Lunes  of  a  modern  fortification.  Old  Sarum 
(Sorbiodunum ;  p.  104)  was  probably  originally  a  British  Camp,  though 
much  altered  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times.  From  its  historical  associations 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  this  class  in  the  country. 
Gadbury  Camp  (p.  127)  •,  Worlesbury,  on  the  hill  aboye  Weston-super-Mare 
(p.  132);  Cissbury  Op.  64);  Barbury  Castle,  between  Swindon  and  Marl- 
borough; and  the  Black  and  White  Catherthuns  (I),  5  M.  from  Breehin, 
Forfarshire,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  most  interesting.  — 
Places  of  Worship  and  Assembly.  These  differ  from  the  Camps  in  haying 
their  ditehes  inside  of  the  ramparts,  instead  of  outside,  or  in  having  banks 
without  ditehes.  The  moft  important,  on  account  of  its  great  si^iC,  is  un- 
doubtedly Avebury  (p.  86).  This  has  a  circle  of  large  stones  within  the 
ditch,  and  other  smiJler  circles  of  stones  formerly  existed  in  the  interior, 
which  are  now  partly  destroyed.  Arbor  Low  (I ;  p.  400)  is  another  struc- 
ture of  the  same  character,  haying  a  circle  of  32  stones  in  the  interior, 
all  of  which  haye  fallen;  the  Circle  on  Eyam  Moor  (I;  p.  396)  is  a 
•mailer  example  of  the  same  class ;  Arthur ''s  Round  Table,  near  Penrith, 
has  a  bank  and  ditch,  but  no  stone  circle;  Mayborough,  close  to  it,  has  a 
bank  constructed  of  carried  stone;  the  Circles  at  Thomboroagh,  nearTan- 
fleld,  Yorkshire ,  are  of  the  same  class ;  the  Circle  at  Knowlton ,  7  M.  to 
the  K.  of  Wimbome,  completes  the  list  of  these  structures.  The  latter, 
though  of  small  relief  and  little  known,  is  interesting  from  haying  an 
early  ITomian  chureh  in  the  centre,  which  in  all  probability  replaced 
some  earlier  pagan  place  of  worship.  —  Dpkes  and  Continuous  Entrench- 
fSMmU,  The  Wall  of  Antoninus,  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Firth  of 
Clyde,  marking,  as  it  does,  the  most  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
Bmpire,  is  a  monument  ox  interest,  not  only  to  Scotsmen,  but  to  the 
whole  ciyilized  world.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  well-preseryed  portion  near  Falkirk.  The  Roman  Wall  be- 
tween Carlifle  and  Newcastle  is  comparatiyely  well-preseryed.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  seyeral  Camps,  along  the  line ,  is  that  at  Chesters 
(Oilumua).  near  Hexham.  Traces  of  tne  great  entrenchment  called  Wans- 
dyke,  haying  its  ditch  to  the  K.,  may  be  seen  in  seyeral  places,  run- 
ning from  the  Seyem  on  the  W.,  to  Sayernake  Forest  on  the  E.  The  best 
pOfitioB  for  seeing  this  dyke  is  at  Shepherd's  Shore,  4  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Derizea.  Bokerly  Dyke.  11  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  on  the  Roman 
Road  to  Badbury  Rings,  is  an  entrenchment  of  high  relief,  4  M.  in  length, 
with  a  diteh  to  the  N.  E.  It  is  of  special  interest,  on  account  of  its  hay- 
ing lately  been  proved  to  have  been  constructed  subsequently  to  the 
rogn  of  Honorius,  600  Roman  coins  having  been  found  in  the  rampart, 
daoBg  up  to  that  period.  It  probably  formed  part  of  the  defensive  ar- 
rangements of  the  Romanized  Britons  against  their  Saxon  invaders.  Offa*s 
Dyke  (p.  979),  running  from  the  Severn  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  ihAl^^A.^ 
and  several  dykes  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  may  also  he  tiq\a\.  —  AvwcmuX  TV« 
JAMS  I/. As  atwM  Age,  The  people  of  the  Blone  K%«  ^«t«  Vsi  ^«^  \ks^v^ 
sinking  shafts^  80  or  40  feet  deep,  in  chelk.  ^Vt^tilcVa^  Xo  oVA»Vb^  Ni^^^taA 
flint  saiteMs  tor  the  eonstraction  of  their  lmp\em«a\A^  %ai\'w\iKu>wkA'«*' 
JUMxmEM9'»  OrMt  Britain.   6ih  Sdlt.  ^ 
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▼ein  of  flints  was  reached,  galleries  were  driyen  along  it  in  all  direetio%. 
The  best  example  of  these  is  to  be  seen  within  the  Camp  at  Gissbury 
(p.  54),  near  Worthing.  Another  similar  collection  of  flint  mines  is  at 
Grimes  Graves,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk.  —  Vitrified  Forts.  Examples  of 
this  class  of  fortification  may  be  seen  at  the  Hill  of  Koath,  7  H.  to  the  S. 
of  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire ;  at  Knockfarrel,  near  Strathpe£fer,  Bossshire:  at 
Oraig-Phadrig,  near  Inverness  (p.5A6);  atFinhaven,  near  Aberlemno,  For- 
farshire; and  Ban  Mac  Uisneachan,  in  Loch  Etive.  —  Cup^marked  Stones, 
At  Ilkley  Moor,  in  Yorkshire;  at  Dromtroddan  (I),  2  H.  from  Port  William, 
Wigtonshire;  at  Aberfeldy,  Fortingale,  and  elsewhere  in  Perthshire;  at 
Blackshore,  West  ELilbride,  Argyleshire.  and  many  other  places. —  PMisk 
Towers.  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  class  of  stmetnre  is  at  Monsa  CO* 
in  Shetland  (p.  671);  others  are  at  Garloway  (I),  16  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stomoway, 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis;  at  Glenelg  (I),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Inyerness8hire$ 
at  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire;  and  the  Dun  of  Domadilla,  Durness,  Suther- 
landshire.  The  most  southern  monument  of  this  class,  somewhat  en- 
larged and  modified  in  form,  is  Edin''s  Hall,  near  Duns,  Berwickshire.  — 
Sculptured  Stones.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in 
SeoUand,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  Many  of  them  are  elaborately  carved  with  the  interlaced 
patterns  and  symbols  that  are  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  by  examining 
a  large  series  of  them,  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Celtic  Cross  may  be  traced 
in  their  development  from  the  Chi-Bho  Monogram  of  the  Catacombs  at 
Borne.  Of  these,  the  Pillars  at  Kirkmadrine  (I),  5M.  to  the  S.  of  Stranraer, 
Wigtonshire,  are  inscribed  with  the  monogram,  and  are  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  monuments  of  this  class  in  Scotland.  Others  of  early  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  ruined  Priory  at  Whithorn  in  the  same  county.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  are  the  High  Cross 
at  Ruthwell  (p.  511),  remarkable  for  its  runic  inscription;  Fowlis  Wester, 
5  M.  to  theK.E.  of  Crieff;  St.  Madoes,  near  Glencarse  Station,  7M.  to  the 
E.  of  Perih ;  Bossie  Priory,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Inchture  Station,  in  Perth- 
shire; Glamis,  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Forfar,  and  Eassie,  not  far  from  it) 
three  at  Aberlemno,  6M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Forfar;  a  large  number  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meigle,  in  Perthshire,  collected  in  the  old  school-house 
there;  Dyce  and  Monymusk,  in  Aberdeenshire;  and  many  others.  The 
largest  monument  of  this  class  in  Scotland  is  the  Suenos  Stone,  1  M.  to 
the  B.  of  Forres,  which  is  elaborately  carved  with  figures  on  both  sidwi. 
In  Wales,  monuments  of  a  similar  character  are  in  the  church  at  Llant- 
wit  Ma)or(p.  205);  several  crosses  in  the  grounds  at  Margam,  Glamorgan*' 
shire  (p.  Tfff) ;  an  inscribed  cross,  with  a  Chi-Bho  Monogram,  at  PenmachnO| 
4Vs  M.  from  Bettws-y-Coed  (p.  324);  and  elsewhere.  —  Oghttm  3tem$t» 
Stones  with  Ogham  Luscriptions  may  be  seen  at  Hackness,  6  M.  to  tifti 
IS.  W.  of  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland  at  Logic  BlphinstonSi  1 
in  Aberdeenshire;  at  Newton,  in  the  New  House,  near  ^verurie,  Aber-.  A 
deenshire;  in  the  Museum  at  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire;  and  in  the  Museum.  ^ 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh.  In  Wales,  at 
Eglwys  Cymmyn,  6  M.  from  Wbitland ;  at  Oarreg  Fyrddyn,  near  AbergwIU, 
and  in  the  churchyard  of  Llandawke,  Carmarthenshire;  at  St.  Dogmael| 
Dugoed.  near  Clydai,  and  in  Clydai  Churchyard,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Kew-  j 
castle-Bmlyn  (p.  218);  near  Margam  (p.  207),  and  elsewhere.  —  Round 
Belfry  Towers.  Of  these  structures,  of  which  such  a  number  are  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland,  Scotland  possesses  two  examples :  vis.  at  Brechin  (p,  664), 
and  Abernethy,  in  Perthshire.  Both  are  in  good  preservation.  —  ito- 
tnano-British  Villages.  The  two  most  interesting  villages  of  this  period  i 
are  those  at  Woodcuts  and  Botherly.  They  are  instructive,  on  account ; 
of  having  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  excavations  in  them,  illustrated*' 
by  means  of  a  series  of  upwards  of  30  models,  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  at  Famham  (p.  99),  not  far  from  their  sites. 

The  above  has  no  pretension  to  being  a  complete  list  of  even  the  mort 
important  pre-historic  and  andent  Monuments  of  Great  Britain.    It  may 
however  serve  to  direct  the  traveller  to  some  of  the  most  accessible  spe^" 
imeat  of  eaeb  eUas, 
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1.  Londom^ 

Arrival.  Cabs  (see  p.  3)  are  in  waiting  at  the  railway-stations  and 
landing-stages,  and  Private  Omnibusety  holding  6-10  persons,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  chief  stations  on  previons  application  to  the  Station  Master 
(fare  is.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  U.6d.-2*.j  minimnm  charge  d-is.). 
Those  who  arriye  by  water  have  sometimes  to  land  in  small  boats  (6d. 
for  each  person,  3d.  for  each  trank).  The  watermen  with  badges  are 
alone  bound  by  the  tariff. 

Bailway  Stations.  There  are  over  4(X)  railway-stations  in  London, 
inclnding  those  of  the  underground  railways  and  the  suburban  stations 
of  the  ordinary  lines.  The  following  are  the  terminal  stations  of  the 
cMef  lines.  1.  EusUm  Station ,  near  Euston  Road  and  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  for  the  trains  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway  to  Rugby, 
Crewe,  Chester,  N.  Wales,  Holyhead  (for  Ireland),  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  Scotland.  —  2.  St.  Pancras  Station, 
Euston  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  Bedford,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  — 
3.  Kinff''s  Cross  Station,  Euston  Road,  adjoining  the  last,  for  the  trains 
of  the  Great  Northern  Co.  to  Peterborough,  Sheffield,  York,  Hull,  Lincoln, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  —  4.  Maryld>one  Station, 
Marylebone  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Central  Railway  to  Notting- 
ham, Leicester,  Sheffield,  Lincoln,  York,  Hull,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Scotland.  —  6.  Paddington  Station,  for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to  the  West  and  South -West  of  England,  Windsor,  Oxford, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Liverpool  Street  Sta- 
tion^ for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  Cambridge,  Lincoln, 
the  Eastern  Counties,  and  local  stations.  —  7.  Broad  Street  Station,  adjoin- 
ing the  last,  for  the  local  trains  of  the  North  London  Railway.  —  8.  Victoria 
StaHon,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  a  double  station  for  the  trains  of  the  South 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  and  various  suburban  lines.  —  9.  Charing  Cross  Station,  close  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  for  the  trains  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
to  Tunbridge,  Canterbury,  Folkestone,  Dover,  etc.,  and  of  local  lines.  — 
10.  Cemnon  Street  Station,  the  City  terminus  for  the  same  lines  as  Charing 
Cro00.  —  11.  Ludgate  Hilly  12.  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  13.  ^Sf^  PauVs  (near 
Blackfriars  Bridge),  City  termini  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Rail- 
way, and  of  local  lines.  —  14.  Fenchurch  Street  Station,  near  the  Bank, 
for  Blaetcwall,  Tilbury,  Gravesend,  Southend,  etc.  —  15.  Baker  Street, 
for  Harrow,  tTzbridge,  Rickmansworth ,  Aylesbury,  etc.,  and  suburban 
stations.  —  16.  Waterloo  Station,  Waterloo  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  to  Reading,  Windsor,  Southampton, 
and  the  South-West  of  England.  —  17.  London  Bridge  Station,  for  the  Brigh- 
ton and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Bteaatani.  Steamers  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Scotland,  etc.,  land 
ttteir  pasaengers  at  wharves  below  London  Bridge  (landing,  see  above), 
while  the  Is^ge  Oceanic  liners  enter  the  docks  lower  down  the  river,  the 
pasaengefff,  when  necessary,  being  sent  on  to  London  by  special  trains. 
American  visitors  to  England  usually  land  at  Liverpool  (p.  340)  or  South- 
ampton (p.  82).  (histom-house ,  see  p.  xviii.  —  Thames  Steamboats,  see 
p.  S.  Steamers  also  ply  in  summer  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Clacton-on-Sea, 
Harwich,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Ostend,  and  Boulogne. 

Hotela.    The  following  are  large  railway-hotels,  with  rooms  at  various 
ratoi:   *Mii>LAin>  Gband,   St.  Pancras  Station;   *H6tbl   Gbbat   Central, 
Marylebone  Station  (R.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  3*.  or  6».);  Euston,  Euston  Sc^vl^t^v 
8bkat  Kobtssbn,  King's  Cross;   Gebat  Westers,  P«bA^Vu^\.«ti  ^\»N.\«tvv 


t  For  a  detailed  description   of  London  the  txaveWw  \a  le^lcrt^  ^-'^ 
'  Mmsdboei  for  London  (14th  edit.,  190BV 
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Chabing  Gboss,  Charing  Gross  Station,  Strand;  Gbosybnob,  Victoria  Sta- 
tion: HoLBOBN  Viaduct,  Holborn  Viaduct  Station ;  Gannon  Stbbbt,  Gannon 
St.  Station;  Gbeat  Babtbbn,  Liyerpool  St.  —  In  or  near  Charing  Crou 
and  the  Strand:  Hotbl  Gboil,  B.  from  6<.,  Sayot,  B.  from  9«.  Gd.,  both  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  overlooking  the  river;  MAtbopolb,  Viotobia, 
Oband,  ITorthumberland  Avenne,  B.  from  b».  or  6«. ;  *Moblbt's,  Trafalgar 
Sqnare,  B.  from  4«.  6<f.;  Golden  Gboss,  352  Strand,  B.  5s.;  (JTayistook 
(for  gentlemen  only),  in  the  Piazza,  Govent  Garden,  B.  A  B.  1».  Gd. ; 
GovENT  Gabden,  comer  of  Southampton  St.,  B.  from  6«.  The  streets 
leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames  contain  a  number  of  quiet  and 
comfortable  hotels  with  reasonable  charges :  Abdndbl,  Temple,  Arundel  St., 
ll'os.  8  and  11 ;  Howabd,  Norfolk  St. ;  Loudoun,  Lat's,  Nobfolk,  Nos.  24, 
5,  and  30  Surrey  St. ;  Adblphi  ,  John  St. ;  Galedonian,  10  Adelphi  Ter- 
race. —  In  or  near  Piccadilly:  *Albehablb,  Bebkblet,  Ayondale, -  Bath, 
Piccadilly  (building),  all  in  Piccadilly;  *Glabidob''8,  Brook  St.,  Grosvenor 
Sqnare;  ^Gablton,  Haymarket  and  Pall  Mall;  Long^s,  15  New  Bond  St.; 
*Bbistol,  Burlington  Gardens;  *Limmeb''s,  George  St.,  Hanover  Square; 
*Bbown''s  &  St.  Geobge's  Hotel,  Albemarle  St.  and  Dover  St. ;  Buckland''8, 
43  Brook  St. ;  Gobubg,  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square;  Cubzon,  Gurzon  St., 
Mayfair.  The  following  are  all  in  Jermyn  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Piccadilly :  Wa- 
tebloo  (85),  B.  from  3<.  Gd. ;  Cavendish  (81),  Bbitish  (82),  Bbunswick  (52), 
Cox''s  (56),  Moblb's  (102),  five  comfortable  houses  for  single  gentlemen, 
*Pbinces^  (36).  The  accommodation  at  these  West  End  hotels  is  generally 
good  and  the  terms  high  (B.  5-10«.,  D.  5-10«.).  —  In  or  near  Westminster: 
Westhinstbb  Palace,  Victoria  St.,  opposite  Westminster  Abbey,  E.  from 
St.  6d. ;  *WiND80B,  Victoria  St.,  E.  from  4*.  6d. ;  Buckingham  Palace, 
Buckingham  Palace  Gate,  B.  from  bs.  6d.\  St.  Ebmin^s  Hotel,  Gaxton  St., 
B.  from  5*.  —  In  Kensington  and  Neighbourhood:  Htde  Pabk  Hotkl,  Albert 
Gate;  Hans  Gbescent  Hotel,  Hans  Crescent,  Sloane  St.,  B.  from  6<. ; 
Alexandba,  16-21  St.  George's  Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  South  Kensing- 
ton Hotel,  Queen'*s  Gate  Terrace,  B.  from  bs. ;  *Botal  Palace,  Kensing- 
ton High  St.,  B.  from  4«.  6d. ;  Ihpebial  Pbivate  Hotel,  121  Queen's 
Gate ;  ^Bailey's,  opposite  Gloucester  Eoad  Station,  E.  from  4<.  6d. ;  *Noit- 
Bis's,  48-53  Bussell  Eoad,  quiet,  B.  from  8«.  6d.  —  Between  Oxford  St.  and 
RegenVs  Park:  *Langham,  Portland  Place,  B.  from  4«.  6d. ;  Mabshall 
Thompson's,  28  Cavendish  Square;  Fobd^s,  14  Manchester  St.,  E.  from 
5«.,  well  spoken  of.  —  In  Bloomibury  and  Neighbourhood:  *HdTEL  Bussell, 
Bussell  Square,  B.  from  is.  6d.,  D.  bs. ;  Fibst  Aybnue,  Inns  of  Coubt, 
two  large  hotels  in  High  Holborn ;  Bbdfobd,  93  Southampton  Bow,  E.  from 
2s.  Qd. ;  WoBUBN  HousE,  12  Upper  Wobum  Place,  pens.  5».-8«.  6d. ;  Hobsb- 
shoe,  Bbdfobd  Head,  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  Nos.  264,  235,  both  com- 
mercial. —  In  the  City:  *De  Ketseb's  Eotal  Hotel,  Victoria  Embankment, 
Blaekfriars,  12«.  Qd.-^s.  per  day;  Metbopolitan,  South  Place,  Moorgate 
St. ;  Klbin''s,  Setd's  ,  Nos.  38  and  39  Finsbury  Square,  both  well  spoken 
of;  Gockeb's,  Allison''s,  Charterhouse  Square,  Nos.  18  and  13;  Andeb- 
ton''s.  Peelers,  Nos.  162  and  177  Fleet  St. ;  Salibbubt,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  St. —To  the  S.  of  the  Thames:  Bridge  House,  4 Borough  High  St., 
E.  from  4<.  6d. ;  Yobk,  comer  of  Waterloo  Eoad  and  York  Boad;  Wateb- 
Loo,  2-16  York  Boad.  —  Temperance  Hotels.  In  the  West  End:  *We8t 
Gbntbal,  75  Southampton  Bow.  B.  from  2«.  3d. ;  Philp's  Cockbubn  Hotel, 
9  Endsleigh  Gardens ;  Mann's,  48  Torrington  Square,  largely  patronized  by 
vegetarians;  Shiblbt^s,  37  Queen  Square;  Surrix's,  2i  Bedford  Place; 
•Buckingham,  28  Buckingham  St.,  B.  from  4*.  6d. ;  •Kingslet,  Hart  St., 
Bloomsbury  Square;  ^Thackebat,  Great  Bussell  St.,  B.  from  St.  In  the 
Citv :  Devonshibe  House,  12  Bishopsgate  Without,  B.  from  3«.  6d. ;  Wild's, 
34-40  Ludgate  Hill ;  Tbmpebancb  Hotel,  42  Wood  St.,  Gheapside,  B.  from 
2s.  (for  gentlemen  only). 

Boarding  Houses  and  Pbivate  Lodghtgs  are  generally  easily  obtain- 
able in  London,  through  application  to  a  respectable  house-agent  or  by  ad- 
vertisement.   The  dearest  and  best  are  in  the  West  End :  e.g.  in  the  streets 
leading  out  ofPieci^iUj  and  St.  James's  St.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
Maaeum  ig  »  convenient  quarter  for  'boardinf^  and  \o<Udxi%  houses  at  more 
moderate  prices  (R.  from  16f.,  &.  with  \>OMd  trom  WM.  %  'W%«X^. 
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EMtftorante.  At  thk  West  End.  Restaurants  of  the  *Hdtel  Cecil  and 
*Sawp  Eot€l  (see  p.  2),  *PHncai*  Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  *CarUon  Hotel  (p.  2), 
*B€rMe9  Motel  (p.  2),  *Claridge''8  Hotel  (p.  2),  all  high-class  establishments 
with  charges  to  correspond ;  tables-d'hote  of  the  Victoria^  MitropoU^  Orand, 
^iM«e0,  wad  Midland  Grand  Hotel*  (see  pp.  1, 2);  H6tel  Or  eat  Central^  see  p.  1; 
CriMon^  PtecadiUp,  Trocadero  (D.  from  5s.,  wine  table-d'hote  from  3«.  Bd.), 
all  in  Piccadilly  Circus;  *  Burlington^  *Verrey,  Grand^  Cafi  Royal,  Nos.  169, 
239,  68  Regent  St.:  Maiion  Julesy  85  Jermyn  St.,  D.  5«.  6<f.,  It.  6(i.;  *KiiJmy 
21  Hanover  St.;  *Fragcatiy  26  Oxford  St.  (D.  5s.);  Horseshoe,  264  Tottenham 
Court  Boad  (D.  2s.  6(1.);  Holbom,  a  large  and  handsome  establishment; 
*8knpsonU^  Savoy  Buildings,  Strand;  Gaiety ^  Aldwych ;  Romanovs,  Gaiti's^ 
nvoK,  AdelpMy  aU  in  the  Strand  (Nos.  399,  436,  65,  410);  ''Kettner,  28  Church 
St.,  Soho;  Pall  Mall,  BHaymarket;  *Dieudonni,  Ryder  St.,  St.  James's  (D. 
6-8s.)  '•,  YicUtria  Mansions^  Victoria  St.,  Westminster ;  *Pagani,  44  Great  Port- 
land Si.    Among  cheaper  houses  may  be  mentioned:   H6tel  de  Provence, 

17  Leicester  Square  (D.  3«.);  H6UI  d'ltalie^  52  Old  Compton  St.  (D.  2«.  6(1.); 
*H6Ul  de  Florence,  57  Rupert  St.  (D.  3».) ;  Villa  Villa,  87  Gerrard  St.  (D.  2«. 
Sd);  Roche,  16  Old  Compton  Street  (D.  1*.  Bd.) ;  Popular  Cafi^  201  Pice?  dilly.  — 
In  TBI  Gnrr.  Th»  Cock,  Rainbow,  Nos.  22  and  15  Fleet  St. ;  Old  Cheshire  Cheese, 
16  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  St.;  Slater's,  72  Aldersgate  St.;  Palmerston,  34 
Old  Broad  St.;  *  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  Lothbury;  Read^s,  Sweet- 
ing, Nos.  ^  and  158  Cheapside ;  *PimnCs,  3  Poultry ;  Baker,  1  Change  Alley ; 
Ship  df  Turtle,  129  Leadenhall  St. ;  *London  Tavern,  53  Fenchurch  St. ;  *  Crosby 
EaU,  32  Bishopsgate  Within ;  The  George,  86  Fenchurch  St. ;  New  Com  Ex- 
diai^fe,  58  Mark  Lane;  Throgmortcn,  Throgmorton  Avenue.  —  Oysters  :  Scott, 

18  Coyentry  St.,  Haymarket;  Blue  Posts,  14  Rupert  St.  (American  specia- 
lities); Bwoeting,  168  Cheapside;  Pimm,  3  Poultry;   *LigJit/oot,  22  Lime  St. 

Oaf^.  Gatti,  Criterion,  Kilhn,  VeiTey,  Cafi  Royal,  Monico,  Frascati, 
Simpsom,  see  above;  *' Vienna  Cafi,  corner  of  Oxford  St.  and  Hart  St.,  near 
the  British  Museum;  Peele,  177  Fleet  St. 

Vadarground  Bailwaya  (electric).  The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  db 
Disirict  Rattways  form  a  complete  belt  round  the  inner  part  of  London, 
while  various  branch-lines  diverge  to  the  outlying  suburbs.  Many  of  the 
trains  are  still  ordinary  steam-trains.  —  The  Central  London  Railway,  running 
from  8hepherd'*s  Bush  to  the  Bank  of  England,  is  known  as  the  ^Twopenny 
Tube'  from  its  uniform  fare  of  2d.  —  The  City  and  South  London  Electric 
SaOwag  runs  from  Islington  (Angel  Station)  via  the  Bank  to  Clapbam  C(>m-- 
mon,  passing  under  the  Thames  (fare  2(2.).  —  The  Waterloo  and  City  Railway 
also  passes  under  the  Thames  (fare  2d.).  The  Great  Northern  and  City  Baih 
iMqr  mne  from  the  Bank  to  Finsbury  Park  (fare  2(2.).  —  The  Baker  Street 
emd  Waimioo  Railway  was  opened  in  March,  1906. 

Thames  Steamboats  ply  every  1/4  hr.  from  Westmtnster  to  Hammersmith, 
on  the  W.,  and  to  Greenwich  on  the  E.,  calling  at  numerous  intermediate 
piers,  chiefly  on  the  N.  bank  (fares  1-5(2.). 

Cabs.  The  ''Four  Wheelers^  have  seats  for  four  persons  inside,  and  the 
jETanfomt,  or  two- wheeled  cabs,  have  seats  for  two  persons,  though  often 
naed  by  three.  The  latter  are  the  faster  and  more  comfortable.  T])e  fares 
are  reckoned  by  distance,  unless  the  cab  is  expressly  hired  by  time,  the 
rate  being  6(2.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  Is. 
Bach  pars,  above  two,  6(2.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring.  Beyond  tbe  4-mile 
radius  from  Charing  Cross  the  fare  is  is.  per  mile.  Per  hour  2s.  for  four- 
wheelers  and  2s.  6(2.  for  hansoms ;  each  addit.  Vi  br.  6(2.  or  8(2.  For  each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  2(2.  A  rongb-and-ready  means  of  calculat- 
ing fares  is  to  allow  id,  per  minute  in  a  hansom  (less  for  four-wbeelers). 

OmnibuMs  (fares  y^d.-ld.),  many  of  tbem  motor-omnibnse.<?,  traverse 
the  streets  in  all  directions  from  about  8  a.m.  till  midnight.    'Buses  keep 
to  the  1^  in  driving  along  the  street,  and  stop  when  bailed.    To  prevent 
mlaiakes,  the  passenger  should  mention  his  destination  to  l\ve.  cc^^^xv^'V.^^tT 
on    entering.  —  Tramwaye,  in  the  outlying  districts,  iare^  ^I^-Tid. 

Ooadlea.  During  summer  well-appointed  stage-co&ches.,  ^eive,T«bWs  «\».tN.- 

ing  from  JforibamberUnd  Avenue,  ply  to  varlouB  p\atea  ol  VT^Vex^ftN.  ^«^!*,     ■. 

J^AfBf  Af.  to   Virainia  Water  (29  M.t   reinm-fare  ifts.  fed.^^  ^??v.  vLvJ 

(i7M,f  ntum-fMre  i6t.),  BrighUm  (58  M.;   fare  i5».V   St.  Albcms  C^  »'->| 
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ftoiom-fere  i6*X  Dorking  (26  M.;  10«.,  return  ld«.),  Hampton  Court  (16  M.; 
return-fare  10«.  6d.).  Windtor  (3U  M. ;  12«.  6d.),  Dorking  (2ii  M. ;  10«.),  aud 
OuU4ford  (28  M.i  10«.)«  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  at 
Cook^s  Office  in  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Nortliumberland  Avenue. 

Theatree.  London  contains  about  30  west  end  theatres,  most  of  which 
are  in  or  near  the  Strand,  and  as  many  suburban  theatres.  Opera  is  per- 
formed at  the  Boyai  Italian  Opera  or  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  largest 
theatre  is  Drury  Lane  Theatre^  for  spectacular  plays,  pantomimes,  etc. 
Among  the  other  leading  theatres  are  Hie  M(VMty^*t  the  Haymarket^  St. 
JameM'e^  Savoy ^  Wyndham^e  ThecUre^  Apollo^  Adelphi^  Oaiety,  Vaudeville^ 
Boyal  Courty  Criterion^  Oarriek,  Shaftesbury^  Lyric^  Daly's^  Terry^i^  Waldorf^ 
Aldieychy  BccUa^  Great  Queen  Street^  Comedy ^  Avenue^  Duke  of  Fork,  New  Theatre, 
JYinee  if  Wale$%  Ftineete^t,  Imperiai,  and  New  Royalty. 

Mttsie  Aalla.  AthanUtra^  Empire^  Leicester  Square  (with  elaborate 
ballets);  Palace,  Cambridge  Circus  ^  Lyceum,  Strand;  Coliseum,  St.  Martin's 
Lane)  London  PaeiUon,  Piccadilly  Circus ;  Tivoli,  Strand;  Hippodrome,  Cran- 
houm  St.;  Oxford,  14  Oxford  St.,  and  many  others.  —  Ooncerta  of  high- 
class  music  are  given  at  Queen'' s  Hall;  the  Royal  Albert  Hall;  Bechstein  Hall^ 
Wigmore  St. ;  JEoUan  Hall,  135  Bond  St. ;  Steinway  Hall,  15  Lower  Seymour 
St;  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc. 

Placet  of  Entertainment.  St.  Oeorffe''s  Hall  (Maskelyne  and  Cooke), 
Laogham  Place;  Boyai  Italian  Circus,  A^le  St.,  Oxford  Circus ;  Olympia, 
near  the  Addison  Boad  Station,  Kensington ;  EarVs  Court  Exhibition  Grounds ; 
Agricultural  HaU,  Islington;  Mme.  Tussaud'^s  Waxworks^  Marylebone  Road; 
Orftta  Paiace^  Sydenham. 

JExhibitioBe  of  Pictures.  Royal  Academy  ofFineArts^  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly  (exhibition  of  works  of  modern  British  artists  in  summer; 
adm.  Is.);  I^ow  Gallery,  121  Regent  St.  (is.);  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  6a  Pall  Mall  East  (Is.);  Boyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Oolours,  191  Piccadilly  (Is.);  Society  of  British  Artists,  6V2  Suffolk  St.,  Pall 
Mall;  Dori  Gallery,  35  New  Bond  St.  (Is.);  and  numerous  smaller  galleries 
in  Bond  St.  and  Haymarket. 

American  Minister,  Hon.  Whitelaw  Beid,  123  Victoria  St.,  S.W.  (11-3); 
OeAMd-Oeneral,  Bobert  J.  Wynne,  12  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishupsgate,  E.  C. 

American  Express  Company,  84  Queen  St.,  E.C.  —  The  International 
jBoektp  of  Lisdy  Couriers,  4  Charing  Cross  (Office  of  District  Messengers), 
proTides  lady-guides  and  gives  information  of  all  kinds  to  travellers. 


Londoriy  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  largest 
'  eity  in  the  world,  lies  in  the  S.£.  of  England,  on  both  banks  of  tlie 
ziyer  T^Kames^  and  embraces  parts  of  the  four  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs  (con- 
terminous with  the  County  of  the  City  of  London)  was  4,o36,063. 
The  eity  has  doubled  in  size  within  the  last  half-century,  being  now 
about  14  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  8  M.  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
eoyering  122  sq.  M.  of  ground.  The  area  included  in  the  Metro- 
polit«n  Police  District,  extending  for  a  radius  of  12-15  M.  from 
Charing  Gross,  amounts  to  690  sq.M.  and  contains  6,580,616  inhab. 
(Ineluding  the  'City'  proper). 

The  principal  and  larger  part  of  London  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  includes  the  City,  or  commercial  and  moneY-m»2&i\s.% 
quarter  on  the  E.,  and  the  fashionable  West  End^  mW  \>[i«  ^«!^^.^^% 
of  the  King  and  the  nobility  and  most  of  t\ie  sigYi\A  ii^c^«v!A.«^\»^ 
wiidkuaL    The  mADufaetuTing  quarters  on  th.e  lis'tvt  ^aesi^^  ol  ^^ 
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Thames,  and  also  the  outlying  districts  to  the  N.  and  E.  are  com- 
paratively uninteresting  to  strangers. 

Charing  Cross,  which  is  the  official  centre  of  London,  from 
which  the  cab-radius,  etc.,  are  measured,  and  also  practically  the 
centre  of  the  London  of  the  sight -seer,  is  the  open  space  to 
the  S.  of  Trafalgar  Square,  between  the  Strand  and  Whitehall. 
""Trafalgar  Square,  one  of  the  finest  open  spaces  in  London,  con- 
tains the  Nelson  Column  and  statues  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock^  Sir 
Chas,  Napier,  Qeorge  /F.,  and  Qen.  Gordon.  To  the  N.E.  is  the 
church  of  St,  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  by  Gibbs. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  stands  the  **Hatioiial  Oal- 
lery,  erected  in  1832-38  and  enlarged  in  i860,  1876,  and  1887 
(adm.,  see  p.  4 ;  catalogues  is,  and  6(2.).  From  the  large  number 
of  artists  represented,  the  collections  it  contains  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  of  art,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  masterpieces  of 
the  first  rank.  The  Italian  and  Netherlandish  Schools  are  admirably 
represented,  the  French  and  Spanish  less  fully.  The  Older  British 
Masters  are  well  illustrated,  and  the  large  collection  of  Turner's 
landscapes  is  unrivalled,  but  the  English  water-colourists  are  al- 
most unrepresented.   About  1100  pictures  in  all  are  exhibited. 

Among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Gallery  are  Raphaels  ^Madonna  degli 
Ansider  (No.  1171,  R.  VI ;  bought  in  1884  for  70,000«.),  *Garvagh  Madonna' 
(744,  VI),  Vision  of  a  Knight  (218,  VI),  and  St.  Catharine  (168,  VI)  5 
Titia  n's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (35,  VII),  Holy  Family  (4.  VII),  *Noli  me 
tang  ere'  (270,  VII),  and  Portrait  of  Ariosto  (1944,  Vn)i  Veronese's  Family  of 
Darius  (294,  VII)  5  portraits  by  Moroni  (697,  1316,  1022,  VII)  and  Moretio 
(299,  VII);  good  specimens  of  Qiov.  Bellini  (280,  189,  1440,  726,  VII):  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Sebmtian  del  Piombo  (1,  VII);  Madonna  and  Cfhild, 
ascribed  to  Leon,  da  Vinci  (1093,  X)*,  a  portrait  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (690, 1); 
Fra  Angelico's  Christ  with  the  banner  of  the  Resurrection  (668,  II);  Botti- 
cellVs  Nativity  (1034,  I);  a  Madonna  by  Feruffine  (288,  VI);  works  by  Cor- 
reggio  (23,  15,  10,  IX) ;  portraits  and  other  works  by  Rembrandt  (775,  672, 
243,  757,  45,  X);  Charles  I.,  by  Van  Dyck  (1172,  X;  bought  for  17,5001.) ;  the 
Idle  Servant,  by  Maas  (207,  X) ;  Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar  and  the  ^Chapeau 
de  Paille\  by  Rubens  (278,  X,  and  852,  XII) ;  Peace  of  Miinster,  by  Terburg 
(896,  X):  three  beautiful  little  works  by  Jan  van  Eyck  (222,  186,  290,  IV); 
The  Ambassadors,  by  Holbein  (1314,  XV);  good  specimens  of  De  Sooghe 
(834,  835,  XII),  Cuyp^  Eobbema,  Hals^  Van  der  Belst,  I.  van  Ostade^  etc. ; 
landsca  es  by  Claude  Lorrain  (R.  XVI);  characteristic  examples  of  Velatquet 
and  Mu  illo  (R.  XIV);  nnmwox^s  wot\^b  oi  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Oaintborough 
(XVIII)  ?    Constable  (XXI),  and  Turner  (XXII). 

In  the  basement  are  a  collection  of  water-colours  by  Turner  (right), 
water-colour  copies  of  early  Italian  painters,  and  copies  of  Velatqvez  and 
Rembrandt  fiett). 

The  ** National  Portrait  Gallery,  adjoining  the  National  Gal- 
lery on  the  N.E.,  contains  a  collection  of  over  1200  portraits  of  men 
and  women  eminent  in  British  history,  literature,  science,  and  art. 
In  the  earlier  room,  are  specimens  of  Van  Dyck,  Zuechero,  More, 
Mierevelt,  Reynolds,   KneUer,  Oainsborough,  Bomney,  Dobson,  and 
others ;  in  the  modern  rooms  is  a  fine  series  of  portraits  by  O,  F,  Watta, 
From  Trafalgar  Square  Pall  Mall,  with  the  principal  Clubt, 
Marlborouph  House ^  and  St,  James's  Palace,  leads  to  the  S.W. 
towards  the    Oreen  Park,    A   little  to  tike  S.  ol  PiU  BlaU  lies 
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St.  James's  Park^  at  the  W.  end  of  which  is  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  official  London  residence  of  the  sovereign,  containing  a  fine 
picture  gallery  (access  difficult  of  attainment). 

Whitehall,  leading  to  the  S.  from  Trafalgar  Square,  passes 
the  Admiralty,  the  Horae  Guards  (headquarters  of  the  military 
authorities),  and  various  Qovemment  Offices  (all  to  the  right).  On 
the  other  side  are  the  new  War  Office  and  the  palace  of  *WliitehalI| 
the  only  relic  of  which  is  the  fine  Palladian  Baftqueting  Hall,  which 
now  contains  the  United  Service  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  White- 
hall is  continued  hy  Parliament  Street,  leading  to  Pabliament 
SauABE,  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Peel^  Palmerston, 
Derby,  Beacongfitld,  and  Canning.  To  the  left  rise  the  ^Houses  of 
Parliament,  a  huge  building  in  the  richest  late-Gothic  (Tudor) 
style,  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  innumer- 
able statues,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  splen- 
dour (adm.,  see  p.  4;  adm.  to  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
House  of  Commons  through  a  member;  the  former  open  to  the 
public  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal).  The  Victoria  Tower, 
the  largest  of  the  three  which  adorn  the  building,  is  340  ft.  high. 
—  *Westmin8ter  Hall,  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
W.  and  forming  a  kind  of  public  entrance-hall,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Westminster  and  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  century. 
The  fine  oaken  ceiling  is  a  masterpiece  of  timber  architecture.  To 
the  W.  of  Westminster  Hall  is  a  Statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

To  the  S.  of  Parliament  Square,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, stands  **We8tminster  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  7th  cent.,  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1049-65),  and  dat- 
ing in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent., 
with  numerous  important  additions  and  alterations.  The  chapel  of 
Henry  YII.  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  the 
towers  from  1722-40.  With  its  royal  burial-vaults  and  long  series 
of  monuments  to  celebrated  men,  Westminster  Abbey  may  claim 

to  be  the  British  Walhalla  or  Temple  of  Fame.  Admission,  see  p.  4. 
The  ^Interior  produces  a  very  fine  and  imposing  effect,  tboagh  tbis  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  egregiously  bad  taste  of  many  of  the  monu- 
ments with  which  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  filled.  The  most  inter- 
esting monuments  are,  perhaps,  those  in  the  Poets'  Comer  (S.  transept). 
Of  the  chapels  at  the  E.  end  of  the  church  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  the  most  note- 
worthy are  those  oiBdward  the  Confessor  and  the  beautiful  Perp.  ** Chapel 
of  ffenrp  VII. ;  but  all  contain  interesting  tombs.  The  Cloisters  and 
Chapter  House  should  be  visited  also. 

To  the  N.  of  the  abbey  stands  St.  Margarets  Church,  with  some 
Interesting  monuments  and  stained-glass  v^ndows.  On  the  S.  it  is 
adjoined  by  Westminster  School,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant schools  in  the  country.  The  Westminster  Column,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Abbey,  commemorates  former  pupils  killed.  iTi  ^«x. 

From  Weitmintter  Bridffs^  which  crosses  the  Th.«siie«  Xi^x^^  Wit  *Mv5i- 
TOBiA  ExBANKKENT  Tuns  to  the  N.,  aloug  the  leffba^i^  ol  >^ft  tV«««^  n.^ 


BlickfriMTg,  while  the  AxBEitT  Exbankubnt  extonda  to\Xift^.<»^^  ^^^^^X^.^ 

Bridge.  The  former  is  em^ftmBtit^N^^2^CVftO'p«wa% 


site  bank,  to  VauxhAll 
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Needle  (an  obelisk  broaght  from  Egypt),  several  Statuei^  and  pleasantly 
laid-out  gardens.  Among  the  chief  buildings  adjoining  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment are  New  Scotland  Ford  (headquarters  of  the  police),  Montague 
House  (Duke  of  Buccleuch),  the  National  Liberal  Club,  the  Cecil  Hotel  (p.  2), 
the  SavoyHotel  (p.  2),  the  Medical  ExamincUion  Hall,  Somerset  House  (p.  12), 
the  London  Education  Committee  Office^  the  Temple  (p.  11),  Sion  College,  the 
dtp  of  London  School,  and  tiie  Royal  Hotel  (p.  2). 

Near  the  N.  end  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  (see  p.  7),  is  the  large  *6allery 
of  British  ijrt,  usually  known  as  the  Tate  Gallery  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  from 
Sir  Henry  Tate  who  presented  it  to  the  nation  in  1897.  Its  contents  afiford 
a  fairly  adequate  survey  of  modem  British  art  {Tate  Collection;  Chantry  Be" 
quest;  Vernon  Collection;  Waits  Collection^  etc.). 

Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  the  bridge  to  Victoria 
Station,  a  few  min.  to  the  E.  of  which  rises  the  lofty  campanile  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  'Westminster  Cathedral  (1895-1603).  The  fine  proportions 
and  elaborate  internal  decoration  of  this  Byzantine  pile  amply  repay  a  visit. 

We  may  now  return  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  proceed  to  the 
N.W.  to  Piccadilly,  a  handsome  street  extending  to  the  W.  from 
the  Hay  market.  To  the  right  is  Bnrlin^on  House,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Royal  Academy^  Royal  Society j  and  several  other  learned 
bodies.  To  the  left  is  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  (adm.,  see 
p.  4;  entr.  from  Jermyn  St.).  The  W,  half  of  Piccadilly,  skirting 
the  Green  Park,  contains  many  aristocratic  residences  and  clubs. 

Piccadilly  ends  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  S.E.  entrance  of  'Hyde 
Park,  the  most  fashionable  of  the  London  parks,  coyering  an  area 
of  nearly  400  acres.  The  favourite  drive  extends  along  its  S.  side 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kensington  Gate  and  is  thronged  with 
carriages  from  6  to  7  p.m.  in  the  season.  Parallel  to  the  drive  is 
Rotten  Row,  the  chief  resort  of  equestrians.  The  large  piece  of 
artificial  water  is  named  the  Serpentine.  'To  the  W.  Hyde  Park  Is 
adjoined  by  Kensington  Gardens  ,  containing  Kensington  Falace 
(adm.,  see  p.  4),  the  State  Rooms  of  which  contain  Interesting 
paintings,  furniture,  panelling,  cornices,  and  reminiscences  of 
Queen  Victoria  (d.  1901). 

The  line  of  Piccadilly  is  prolonged  towards  the  W.  by  KnightS" 
bridge  (with  large  cavalry  barracks)  and  Kensington  Gore,  skirting 
the  S.  side  of  Hyde  Park.  To  the  right,  within  the  park,  rises  the 
Albert  Memorial ,  a  magnificent  Gothic  monument  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Opposite  is  the  Albert  Hall,  a  huge  circular 
structure  in  brick  and  terracotta,  used  for  concerts  and  oratorios 
and  accommodating  about  10,000  people.  Behind  the  Albert  Hall  is 
the  Imperial  Institute^  with  collections  illustrating  the  natural  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  British  Empire  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  A  large 
part  of  the  building  is  now  occupied  by  London  University.  The 
Exhibition  Galleries  adjoining  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
contain  the  *India  Museum  (E.  gallery),  and  the  Science  ColUctiona 
connected  with  South  Kensington  Museum  (see  below).  Facing  the 
Institute  is  the  new  Royal  College  of  Science. 

**South  KenBington  Mnseiun,  now  officially  styled  the  Victoria 
Mjid  Albert  Mnaenm  (adm.  see  p.  4)«  sitaKted  tt  ^«  comvi  <AlLx'- 
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hibition  Boad  (leading  S.  from  Kensington  Gore)  and  Cromwell 

£oad,  includes  a  museum  of  ornamental  or  applied  art,  a  national 

gallery  of  British  art,  an  art-library,  and  a  royal  college  of  art. 

Extensiye  additions  were  begun  in  1899. 

The  **Art  Colleetion,  one  ot  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  is 
exhibited  in  four  large  glass-roofed  courta  and  in  the  galleries  adjoining 
them.  The  Abohiteotobal  Coubt  chiefly  contains  casts,  but  also  a  few 
fine  original  works.  The  South  Court  contains  small  works  of  art  in 
metal,  iyory,  amber,  porcelain,  etc.  The  I^obth  Coubt  is  devoted  to 
Italian  art,  eomprising  numerous  original  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance. 
—  The  FiOTDBB  GJJU.SBT  on  the  upper  floor,  contains  an  extensive  and 
repreaentative  *  Colleetion  of  British  Water  Colours^  the  Sfieepthankt  Collee" 
tion  of  m.odeTn  Biitiah  paintings,  the  lonides  CoUecHon  of  French,  Italian, 
andBiitiah  painttn^  the  famous  **Cartootu  of  Raphael^  etc.  On  the  same 
floor  are  the  *Cmramic  Oallery,  the  *  Jones  Collection  of  French  Furniture^  a 
*Coll§ction  of  Enamelt  (Prince  Consort  Gallery),  and  other  valuable  works 
of  art. 

To  the  W.  of  this  museum  is  the  *Hatural  History  Uuseum,  a 
handsome  and  most  convenient  structure,  containing  the  extensive 
natural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  N.  Hyde  Park  is  bounded  by  the  Vxbridge  Roady  the 
prolongation  of  which  to  the  E.  forms  perhaps  the  most  important 
line  of  thoroughfare  in  London.  Oxfobd  Stbeet,  the  first  of  this 
magnifleent  series  of  streets,  begins  at  the  Marble  Arch,  or  N.E. 
entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  about  lV2M.in  length.  The  squares 
near  its  W.  half  contain  many  of  the  most  aristocratic  houses  in 
London,  while  its  E.  half  is  an  unbroken  series  of  attractive  shops. 
Among  the  chief  streets  diverging  from  it  are  Edgware  Road,  Bond 
Stntt  (with  fashionable  shops  and  picture-galleries),  Regent  Street 
(see  b^ow),  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  Charing  Cross  Road  (lead- 
ing to  Churing  Gross).  In  Manchester  Square,  to  the  N.  of  Oxford 
St.,  is  Hertford  House,  containing  the  **Wallace  Collection,  a 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings ,  armour,  furniture,  porcelain, 
and  other  art-treasures,  valued  at  over  4,000,000^  Perhaps  its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  French  paintings  of  the  18-19th  cent., 
but  the  French  furniture,  the  *Armour ,  and  the  pictures  of  other 
schools  are  also  important.  Oxford  Circus,  where  Oxford  St.  inter- 
sects Regent  St,  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  omnibus  traffic. 

Begtnt  Street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  London,  containing  many 
of  the  best  shops,  extends  from  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  to  Portland 
Ptaee,  which  ends  at  the  Begent's  Park.  *Regent'B  Park,  470  acres  in 
extent,  ia  well  worthy  of  a  visit  and  contidns  the  gardens  of  the 
^Zoological  Society  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  and  the  Botanical  Society  (adm.  Mon. 
A  Sat.  1«. ;  foreigners  also  on  application).  Both  park  and  street  take  their 
name  from  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.  On  the  S.  the  park 
is  l>ounded  by  Mabtlebone  Road  ,  with  TussatuVi  Waxroorks  (adm.  1«. ; 
*Ch«mber  of  Horrors'  6<l.  extra;  close  to  Baker  St.  station,  p.  1).  To  the 
N.  of  Kegent's  Park  rises  Primrose  Bill,  beyond  which  lies  Hampstead. 

From  New  Oxford  St ,  beyond  Tottenham  Court  Ba%.4  ^^'^^ 
aboTs),  two  short  streets  lead  to  the  left  (]K.^  to  t\i^  **^tv\.\s^^'*s»^- 
Mfun  (adm.^  see  p.  4),  a  huge  building  mt\i  va.  \om^  ^ciT^«i.^> 
eonUdning  a  senea  of  extensive  and  MgYilY  n«\u%XA^  c.c>\^^«X^«^^' 
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Ground  Floob.  To  tbe  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  section  for  Print- 
ed Books  and  Manuscripts,  containing  numerous  incunabula,  autographs, 
and  other  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  —  The  galleries  to 
the  left  contain  the  Greek  and  Boman  Sculptures,  including  the  famous 
**Elgin  Marbles.  —  Other  galleries  on  this  side  (W.)  contain  the  almost 
equally  important  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Collections.  —  The  door  imme- 
diately opposite  the  main  entrance  leads  to  the  huge  circular  *Beading 
Boom,  which  is  shown  to  visitors,  on  application  to  the  ofdcial  at  the 
entrance.  The  famous  British  Museum  Library y  of  which  this  forms  a  part, 
contains  about  1,900,000  volumes. 

Uppbk  Flook.  The  W.  wing  contains  the  Ethnological  Department, 
the  Prehistoric  and  Medieeval  Antiquities,  the  Geramic  Gaillery,  and  the 
Gollection  of  Prints.  —  In  the  £.  wing  are  the  Vases,  Bronsea,  Terracotta 
.  Works,  uid  Gold  Ornaments.  —  The  K.  galleries  are  devoted  to  the  smaller 
Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phoenician  Antiquities,  including  an 
extensive  collection  of  mummies;  and  to  the  Beligious  Oollections. 

Oxford  Street  is  continued  by  HoLborn,  *Holbom  Viaduct  (a 
clever  piece  of  engineering),  Newgate  8t. ,  and  Cheapside,  To  the 
right  diverges  the  Kingsway,  a  broad  new  thoroughfare  (1905)  leading 
to  the  Strand.  Farther  on  Charterhouse  Street  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  Smithfield  Uarkets  and  to  the  ^Charterhouse,  an  interesting 
old  building  used  as  an  asylum  for  old  men  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  Ad- 
joining Smithfleld  are  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  the  *Chiiroh 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  fine  Norman  interior,  recently  restored. 

In  Newgate  Street,  to  the  right,  a  new  building  for  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  old  Newgate 
Prison.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  large  buildings  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  the  W.  section  containing  the  telegraph-department. 

Afew  yards  to  the  S.  of  Newgate  Street  rises  *St.  Panl'8  Cathedral 
(adm.,  see  p.  4),  an  imposing  classical  building  with  a  beautifully 
proportioned  dome,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1676-1710 
on  the  site  of  the  older  building  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  (1666). 

The  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare  and  dark,  is  imposing  from  the 
beauty  and  vastness  of  its  proportions.  It  is  second  to  Westminster  Abbey 
alone  as  the  burial-place  of  eminent  men,  particularly  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  and  artists.  The  monuments  are  seldom  of  artistic  value,  but 
a  prominent  exception  is  the  monument  of  the  *Duk€  of  Wellington^  by 
Stevens.  The  Duke  and  Lord  Nelson  are  buried  in  the  Orypt  (6d.).  The 
visitor  may  ascend  to  the  Whispering  Oallery,  with  its  curious  acoustic 
properties,  and  to  the  Stone  Gallery  (6d.),  which  afifords  an  excellent  view 
of  the  city;  and  thence  to  the  Golden  Gallery  (1<.)  and  the  Ball  (1«.).9 

Oheapside,  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  (*Bow  Bells'),  is 
prolonged  by  the  Poultry^  leading  to  the  Bank,  the  space  in  trout  of 
which  is  in  business-hours  the  scene  ofa  traffic  probably  unrivalled 
elsewhere.  (The  subways,  however,  make  it  easy  for  foot-passengers 
to  cross  the  street.)  The  Bank  of  England,  an  irregular  and  low 
edifice  by  Sir  John  Soane^  is  open  daily,  as  far  as  its  business- 
offices  are  concerned,  from  9  to  4.  —  The  Boyal  Exchange,  to  the  S. 
of  the  Bank,  dating  from  1842-44  (chief  business-hour  3.30-4.30  p.m. 
on  Tues.  &  Frid.),  is  embellished  within  with  modern  historical 
paintings.  —  Opposite  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  the  Poultry,  rises 
tlie  ManBion  Homier  oi  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  erected 
/a  i 739-62  (ahown  only  by  special  peimiaaVoii^.  — lii^iStet^k^ 
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behind  the  Mansion  House,  is  the  cliarcli  of  St.  Stephen's,  with  one 
of  Wren's  best  interiors.  —  The  Guildhall,  or  council-hall  of  the 
City,  to  the  N.  of  Oheapside,  was  originally  built  in  the  15th  cent., 
but  was  restored  after  the  Great  Fire  and  provided  with  a  new  facade 
in  1789.  Visitors  are  adoiitted  to  the  Great  Hall,  with  its  fine  timber 
roof,  and  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  also  deserve  a  visit.  The 
Free  Lihrcur^  is  open  to  all. 

Baihnal  Green  Kuseum  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  aboat  VJ2  M.  to  the  K.E.  of 
the  Bank,  may  be  reached  by  an  Old  Ford  omnibus  from  the  Bank,  by  a 
tramway-car  from  the  Aldgate  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  or  by 
train  from  Liverpool  St.  Station  to  Cambridge  Heath. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  S.,  through  King  William  Street, 
to  London  Bridge,  passing  the  Mor^umetht,  a  lofty  column  (202  ft.) 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Fire  (1666;  adm.  3(2.). 
London  Bridge,  erected  in  1825-31,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames  and  is  the  scene  of  an  immense  traffic.  At 
its  S.  end  rises  *St.  Saviour's  Church  (13-16th  cent.),  now  the 
cathedral  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

From  the  N.  end  of  London  Bridge  Lower  Thames  Stbbbt  runs 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  passing  the  Coal  Exchange, 
Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  and  the  Custom  House.  The  street  ends 
at  Great  Tower  Hill,  opposite  the  *Tower,  the  ancient  fortress  and 
state-prison  of  London  (adm.,  see  p.  4). 

It  is  possible  that  a  Roman  fort  stood  here,  bat  the  Tower  of  London 
properly  originated  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  in  1078  erected  the 
*Wbxts  Towbb,  forming  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  buildings.  It  contains 
a  Korflua  *  Chapel^  extensive  collections  of  arms  and  armour,  etc.,  and, 
like  maqy  of  the  other  small  towers,  is  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
Crown  Jewels  are  kept  in  the  Record  or  Wakefield  Tower. 

On  the  E.  side  of  Tower  mil  stands  the  Royal  Mint  (adm.  by 
order  procured  by  previous  written  application  to  the  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Mint) ,  and  on  the  N.  Is  Trinity  House ,  concerned 
with  the  regulation  of  lighthouses  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
navigation.  —  Just  below  the  Tower  is  the  huge  Tower  Bridge, 
opened  in  1894.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  about  1  M.  farther  down,  is 
now  used  for  railway  traffic  only.  The  Blackmail  Tunnel  (opened 
in  1897)  is  6  M.  below  London  Bridge.  The  Docks,  which  extend 
for  several  miles  down  the  river  from  the  Tower ,  are  described  in 
the  Handbook  for  London. 

From  St.  Paul's  we  may  return  to  Charing  Gross  by  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  Fleet  Stbeet,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
old  Fleet  Brook,  is  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  London  and 
contains  many  newspaper  and  printing  offices.  To  the  S.  of  it  lies 
the  Temple,  originally  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  Templar,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  legal  corporations  (barristers)  of  the  Inrur  and  the 

Middle  Temple.    The  Temple  Gardens  are  frequently  open. 

The  *Temple  Ohurch ,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  cou«v&\a    ^1  «>  ILown^ 
(^wrch  In  the  Norman  style,  completed  in  1185,  an^  Kn.  'S^.^.  O^ovt  V^!2^SS^. 
—  Th^  fine  Qoibie  *^afl  of  the  Middle  Temple  8\iOu\d  ».\ao  \>^  N\a\\A^» 

Tbe  Stband,  which  begins  here,  was  foxmeiVi  «vA«i^^  Uwa. 
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Fleet  St  by  Temple  Batj  remoyed  in  1878.   It  contains  nume^<7i; 

theatres  and  newspaper-offices.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Strand,  at  tin 

corner  of  Chancery  Lane^  are  the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice,  a  hag< 

Gothic  pile  by  Street.  At  the  back  of  the  Law  Courts  lies  Lincoln't 

Inn,  a  corporation  similar  to  the  Temple,  with  a  valuable  old  library. 

[Chray's  Inn,  another  Inn  of  Court,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Holbom,  p.  10.] 

Adjoining  the  Law  Courts  is  the  church  of  St,  Clement  Danet,  ii 

front  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  Gladstone,  and  a  little  farther  on  ii 

St.  Mary-le-Strand,  Somerset  House,  to  the  left,  a  large  quadrangulai 

building  on  the  site  of  an  old  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  li 

j  devoted  to  various  public  offices.     The  E.  wing  is  occupied  b] 

King's  College.  Savoy  Street,  a  little  farther  on,  leads  to  the  left  t4 

the  Savoy  Chapel,  a  Perp.  building  of  1505-11,  on  the  site  of  th< 

ancient  Savoy  Palace.  —  Co  vent  Gabden  Mabket  lies  to  the  N. 

,  Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  on  the  S.  or  Surrey  side  oi 

the  Thames  are  ^Lambeth  Palace,  for  600  years  the  residence  oi 

;  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (the  chapel  dating  from  1246,  the 

bollard's  Tower'  from  1434,  etc.),  with  a  fine  library  (adm.  by  special 

permission);  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  South  London  Fine  Art  GaUeryi 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  a  large  lunatic  asylum  ('Bedlam')  j  St.  George' t 

;  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  Battersea  Park;  Barclay  and  Perkins^ 

!  Brewery;  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle;  and  Guy's  Hospital. 

!  The  numerous  other  places  of  interest  in  and  near  London,  sach  aa 

■  Chelsea  Hospital^  Qreemoich  Hospitaly   the   Ctystal  Palace^  Hampton  Cowt^ 

!  Dultoieh^  Woolwich,  Richmond,  Kew^  and  Epping  Forest,  are  described  in 

Baedeker^s  Handbook  for  London. 
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2.  From  London  to  Dover. 

i  a.  Vi&  Tonbridge  and  Folkestone. 

76  M.  Railway  in  I3/4-SV4  hrs.  from  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Street,  and 

London  Bridge  (fares  13«.,  8<.  2d.,  6<.  b^/nd.,  return  22«.  9d.,   iOs.  id,,  12$, 

iid. ;  mail  train  1U<.,   128.  8d.  \  return  31s.  3d.,  25<.  4d.).    Cheap  retum- 

;  tickets,   available  from  Frid.   till  Tues.,  are  issued  for  certain  trains  at 

I  17«.  6d.,  i2s.  6d.,  and  ds.  —  Passengers  starting  from  Charing  Gross  should 

j  remember  in  choosing  their  seats,  that  after  backing  into  Cannon  Stoeet 

the  locomotive  will  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  train. 

Crossing  the  Thames  and  leaving  London  Bridge  Station,  the 
train  traverses  the  busy  manufacturing  districts  of  Bermondsey  and 
Rotherhithe,  and  passes  (^/4M.)  Spa  Road,  (5  M.)  New  Cross,  {6^/2  M.) 
St.  John's,  and  (8^/4  M.)  Grove  Park,  Tunnel  more  than  72^*  ^^t^$* 

11 M.  ChialelmrBt  (BuWs  Head,  R.  orD.  3fl.),  beautifully  situated 
on  a  height  in  a  well- wooded  district.  Not  far  from  the  station  (tnm 
to  the  right  and  then  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left)  is  Camden  Place  ^now 
a  golf-club-house),  formerly  the  residence  of  Camden  the  antiquary 
(d.  1623),  and  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  111.  (who  died  herein  1873) 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie  after  the  Franco-German  War.  —  14  M . 
Orpinpton  f  White  Hart,  R.  %.,  D.  3».).  —  Dowr^,  3  M.  to  the  S.  W. 
of (16^/2  M.)  CheUfield,  was  for  40  yoaiA  tkeiiomc^  QlC>Vvt\fi%\)vrfii9 
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(d.  1882).  Tnnnel.  —  Beyond  (I6V2  M.)  Knockholt,  21/2  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  which  are  the  Knockholt  Beeches  (see  below),  we  trayerse 
another  tunnel,  1^/4  M.  long,  and,  passing  through  rich  park-like 
scenery,  reach  (20  M.)  Dunton  Oreen,  the  junction  of  a  short  branch 
to  Westerham  (King's  Arms ;  Crown) ,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Darent  Westerham  was  the  birthplace  of  General  Wolfe  (1727-59), 
to  whom  a  memorial  has  been  erected  in  the  church. 

21  M.  Sevenoaks  (Royal  Crown,  with  garden,  R.  from  48.,  D.  5«.; 
Royal  Oak,  B.  3s.  Gd.,  D.  48.  Gd.),  with  8103  inhab.,  may  also  be 
reached  from  London  vi&  Swanley  (comp.  p.  19).  The  station  on 
this  line  is  known  as  Tubs  Hill,  that  of  the  other  as  the  Bat  ^  Ball. 
The  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  erected  as  a  memorial 
of  Cardinal  Manning. 

About  i^h  V.  to  the  S.E.  lies  *Knole,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sackville  riuinister 
at  Washington,  1881-88),  one  of  the  noblest  baronial  mansions  in  Ent^land, 
almost  unchanged  both  inside  and  outside  since  the  times  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Frid.,  10-5,  and  on  Thurs.  A  Sat., 
2-6,  by  tickets  obtained  at  the  porter's  lodge  (i  pers.  2*.,  4  pers.  6*.,  7  pers. 
l(Xi.).  We  follow  the  rood  diverging  opposite  the  church  and  soon  reach  the 
park-gate.  The  rooms  shown  to  visitors  include  the  Oreat  Hally  the  Brown 
Oallery  (with  portraits  ascribed  to  Holbein  and  others),  the  Spangled  Bed- 
room i  Dressing  Room  (portraits  by  Lely),  the  Leicester  Oalleiy  (portraits 
by  Van  Dyck,  Mytens,  etc.),  the  Ball  Room^  the  Crimson  Drawing  Room 
(portraita  by  Beynolds),  the  Cartoon  Oallery  (with  copies,  by  Mytens,  of 
six  of  Baphaers  cartoons).  Lady  Betty  Oermains's  Bedroom^  the  Venetian 
Amb€Usqdor*s  Bedroom^  and  the  King*s  Bedroom.  The  magnificent  park, 
with  fine  beeches,  is  open  to  visitors.  —  Sevenoaks  is  also  a  good  centre 
for  many  other  pleasant  walks,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  that  to 
the  K.W.  to  OVs  M.)  Ohevening,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Karl  Stanhope,  with 
a  fine  park  open  to  the  public,  and  on  to  (ii/z  M.)  the  famous  Knockholt 
Beeches  (790  ft.;  *View).  —  About  SVaM.  to  the  E.  is  *Ightham  Mote  (open 
on  FMd.  \  adm.  2«.),  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  moated  manor-house 
in  England,  with  a  fine  domestic  chapel  of  the  time  of  Henry  YUI. 

Beyond  Sevenoaks  the  train  penetrates  a  range  of  low  hills  by  a 
tunnel,  2^2  M.  long.  •. —  27  M.  Hildenborough. 

2972  M.  Tonbridge  or  Tunhridge  (Rose  ^  Crown;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Rooms),  a  market-town  with  12,736  inhab.,  and  a  grammar-school 
dating  from  1553,  now  in  a  large  modern  building,  is  the  junction 
of  the  S.E.  line  from  London  via  Bedhill  and  of  the  main  line  to 
Tunhridgt  Wells  and  Hastings  (R.  4).  The  scanty  remains  of  the 
old  CtuUe,  originally  erected  by  Richard  de  Tonebridge,  uncle  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  are  open  daily  (adm.  3d.). 

Fboh  TuiTBBiDOB  TO  Sbdhill  JUNCTION,  21  M.,  railway  in  40  min.  (fares 
8f.  id.,,  2s.  Id.,  is.  T^/id.).  —  5  H.  Penshurst  (Leicester  Arms,  in  the  village, 
2  M.  from  the  station).    *Fen8hurst  Place,  Ihe  lovely  seat  of  Lord  de  Lisle 
and  Dudley,  dating  in  part  iVom  the  14th  cent.,  contains  a  picture-gall erv, 
io  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Mon.,   Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  ?>id.,  2-5.30 
in   summer  (Harch-Oct.   incL),   2-4  in  winter   (tickets,    is.    each,   at  the 
Leicester  Arms  and  the  Post  Office).    The  hall,  (^4  ft.  in  len^^th,  has  the 
hearth  in  tibe   centre.    Its  chief  historical  interest  lies  in  its  yQ&%^'^\Q\v 
by  the  Sidneys,  portraits  of  many  of  whom  han^  on.  \i\ie  n7«XV^^  viiti\\v^v&.% 
two  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (who  was  bom  here)  and  ioux  oi  M^etrvo^^^^^^l . 
An  avenue  in  the  parJr  is  known  as  *SachaT\saa  W^AV,  ItoTa  Tioro^"^ 
Bidnej,   the  'SscharissB'  of  Waller.     The  wallt  itotn  -Peu&lvAVT^N.  V>  ^;*^^ 
txfdge,  through  the  quaint  and  pretty  village  of  Chid  ding  atone,  wi^vev'* 
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via  (41/2  H.)  Sever  (rail,  stat.,  p.  46)  is  Yery  picturesque.  Hever  Castle  is 
an  old  embattled  mansion-house  (14tli  cent.;  adm.  by  special  permission 
only),  where  Henry  VIII.  often  visited  Anne  Boleyn,  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here.  In  the  grounds  is  the 
reconstruction  of  a  *Tudor  village\  The  church  of  Hever  contains  several 
monuments  of  the  Boleyn  family.  —  10  M.  Edenbridge  (Crown,  R.  or  D. 
2«.  6d.;  Albion);  15  M.  Godstane;  ISV2M.  NutfiOd.  -  21  M.  RedhiU  Junction, 
and  thence  to  London  (21  M.),  see  B.  6. 

The  next  station  beyond  Tunbridge  is  (841/2  M. )  Paddock  Wood^ 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to  (10  M.)  Maidstone  (p.35), 
traversing  the  best  hop-district  in  the  kingdom. 

Fboh  Paddock  Wood  to  Hawkhubst,  12  M.,  branch-railway  in  »/»  ^* 
(fares  2*.,  U.  3d.,  11  »M).  —  d'/a  M.  Horsmonden.  About  4M.  to  the  S.W. 
is  Lamherhurat  (*  Chequer*)^  described  by  Cobb ett,  in  his  ^Bural  Rides%  as 
'one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  that  man  ever  set  his  eyes  upon\  Though 
situated  partly  in  Kent,  Lamberhurst  was  the  capital  of  the  Sussex  iron 
industry,  which  lingered  as  long  as  the  forest  furnished  charcoal  enough 
for  smelting;  almost  the  only  trace  of  it  now  preserved  is  in  such  names 
as  Forge  and  Furnace  Wood.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  the  ruined  Scotnep 
Castle;  and  2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  Bayham  Abbey  (Marquis  Camden),  comprisUig 
a  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style  and  the  picturesque  remaing  of  the 
Prsemonstratensian  Abbey  of  the  i3th  cent,  (shown  on  Men.  and  Wed.  in 
summer:  adm.  6(1.),  —  6V2M.  Ooudhurst.  —  10 M.  Cranbrook  (George,  B. 
2«.  9d.,  D.  di.  3d.;  Bull),  a  small  town  with  a  Perp.  church  and  an  old 
grammar-school.  —  12  M.  Hatohhuret  (Queen's  Hotel). 

45  M.  Headcom,  junction  of  a  light  railway  to'Rohertsbridge 
(p.  38).  —  56  M.  Ashford  (Saracen's  Head ;  Royal  Oak.  R.  or  D.  2#. ; 
Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  with  12,808  inhab.,  the  junction  for 
Canterbury  (see  below),  Hastings  (p.  42),  and  Maidstone  (p.  36),  is 
the  site  of  the  large  workshops  of  the  S.E.  Railway.  The  parish- 
church  has  a  good  Perp.  tower. 

Fbom  Ashfokd  to  Cantebbubt,  12  M.,  railway  in  V2  hr.  (fares  2s. 
6d.,  Is.  7d.,  ii.  2i/2d.).  —  This  line  descends  the  valley  of  the.  Btowr, 
parts  of  which  are  very  picturesque.  —  2  M.  Wye.,  with  the  South-Etutem 
Agricultural  College  t  7  M.  Chilham,  with  a  ruined  Norman  castle.  —  9  M. 
Chartham,  with  an  interesting  E.  E.  and  Dec.  church,  containing  some  fine 
brasses  and  old  stained  glass.  The  pretty  tracery  in  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  is  of  the  pattern  known  par  excellence  as  *Eentish\  —  12  M. 
Canterbury,  see  p.  27. 

60  M.  Smeeth.  At  (64y2  M.)  Westenhanger  is  a  farm-house  in- 
corporating the  remains  of  an  old  royal  manor-house,  said  to  hare 
been  the  bower  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  II.  (seen  to 
the  right,  close  to  the  station).  —  65^2  M^«  Sandling  Junction^  for 
(2  M.)  Hythe  and  (81/2  M.)  Sandgate. 

Hythe  (Imperial  Hotel,  B.  from  45.  6d.,  D.  5«.  6d. ;  Swan),  a  town  with 
4350  inhab.,   has  lost  its  significance  as  one  of  the  C/inque  Ports,  but  is 
now  an  important  military  station,  with  the  chief  School  of  Musketry  of 
the  British  army.    It  is  visited  as  a  summer-resort  and  possesses  a  good 
golf-course.    The  interesting  E.E.  Church,  with  a  raised  chancel  and  a 
remarkable  groined  crypt,   contains  (in  the  crypt;  3d.)  a  huge  collection 
of  bones   and   skulls,  the  origin   of  which  is  doubtful.    About  midway 
between  Sandling  Junction  and  Hythe  is  Saltwood  Cattle,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (open  on  Wed.  in  summer),  near 
which  are  the  American  Oardent  (daily  in  summer,  6d.).    Near  West  Hythe 
/a  jS/udi/itll  Castle f  an  ancient  Roman  camp.    Hotor-omnibuses  ply  from 
S^rfbe  to  jF'olJtestone  (p.  16)  and  to  New  Romnvy  (p.  WEJ,  «kTi^  «»  Vt«.mwaf  (Sd.) 
Tajis  to  Sandgate.  —  Stmdgaf  (Boyai  Kvatn  RoT*^  "SoxlcfftLs  %^«kN\.ww^ 
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B.  from  3«.,  D.  3«.  6d)  is  a  small  watering-place,  with  one  of  the  coast- 
oastles  built  by  Henry  Vni.  (now  containing  a  small  museum;  adm.  id.). 

Beyond  a  tunnel  Saltwood  Castle  (p.  14)  comes  into  view  to 
the  right.  At  (69  M.)  Shomcliffe  is  a  permanent  military  camp, 
with  accommodation  for  6000  men.  Line  to  Ganterhury,  see  p.  33. 
—  70  M.  Folkestone  Central,  the  most  convenient  stopping-place  for 
the  Leas  and  W.  Folkestone  (hotel-omnlbnses  and  cabs).  The  train 
then  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  to  (71  M.)  Folkestone  Junction,  whence 
a  short  branch-line  leads  to  Folkestone  Harbour. 

Folkestone.  —  Hotels.  In  the  Upper  Town,  on  or  near  the  Leas: 
*Gbamd  Hotel,  a  large  first  class  house,  B.  from  5«.,  D.  6«.  \  *M&tbo- 
FOLS,  a  huge  establishment  on  the  Upper  Leas,  with  sea-view  and  350  beds, 
K.  from5<.,  B.  from2<.,  L.  2s.  6d.,D.  6«.;  ^Wahpach's  Hotel,  Castle  Hill 
Ave.,  near  the  Leas,  well  managed,  good  cuisine,  B.  from  3«.  6d.,  B.  2^.  6d., 
D.  4«.,  pens,  from  12$.  (in  winter  from  9<-)i  West  Cliff,  Sandgate  Bead ; 
Lbas,  Caatle  Hill  Ave.;  Bates,  R.  3- 6s.,  D.  is.-,  Schuitt^s,  19  Castle  Hill 
Ave.,  D.  Ss.  6d.,  pens.  St.-iOs.  6d. ;  Nobfolk;  Qdeen^s,  Bosb,  B.  or  D. 
3*.  Sd.j  both  commercial;  Cbntbal  (temperance),  near  Central  Station.  — 
In  the  Lower  Town:  *Boyal  Pavilion,  near  the  harbour,  B.  from  3«.  6d., 
B.  2t.-Ss.  6<l.,  D.  6«. ;  London  &  Pabis  Hotel,  28  Harbour  St. ;  Victobia 
(pens,  from  os.  6d.),  Piek,  two  temperance  hotels  in  Marine  Crescent.  — 
Xnmerous  Boarding  Bouses  and  Private  Lodgings. 

Oabs.  Per  drive  within  the  town,  1-2  pers.  is.  6<2.,  3  pers.  2«.y  4-5  pers. 
2s.  6d. ;  per  hour,  1-3  pers.  2«.  6d.,  each  ^ers.  addit.  6d. ;  second-class  cabs, 
is.,  is.  €d.^  2«.,  is.  6(1.,  4d.  —  Bath  Ohaira  %d.  per  Vs  ^^'m  with  minimum 
of  is.  6d.  —  Omnibuaea  ft  Motor-Omnibusea  to  Sandgate,  Hythe,  New  Bom- 
ney,  etc.  (fares  2-8d.). 

Bteamer  to  Boulogne  thrice  daily  in  iV2-2  hrs.  (day  return-fare  ts.  6c{., 
12<.  6(1.  by  turbine  steamer).  Circular  tickets  admit  of  return  via  Calais 
and  Dover.  Excursion-steamers  make  daily  trips  along  the  coast.  —  Bailing 
and  Bowing  Boats  for  hire,,  with  or  without  men  (from  U.  6d.  per  hour). 

Theatre  in  the  Fleasure  Gardens,  on  the  Leas  ^  Leas  Paviliony  concerts, 
etc.  —  Banda  play  on  the  Leaa,  in  Badnor  Park,  in  the  Marine  Gardens, 
and  on  the  Victoria  Pier. 

BalMiig.  Bath  House  on  the  beach,  near  the  Victoria  Pier,  with  swim- 
ming basing,  salt  and  fresh-water  baths,  etc.  In  front  are  Fagg'^s  Patent 
BettMng  Carriages  for  sea-bathing.  —  Turkish  Baths,  1  Inglis  Boad. 

Folkestone,  a  clean,  cheerfnl,  and  thriving  seaport  and  one  of  the 
most  attractiye  and  fashionable  watering-places  on  the  S.  coast,  is 
an  ancient  town  with  30,694  inhab.,  and  owes  its  present  impor- 
tance to  the  completion  of  its  harbour  (recently  deepened  and  ex- 
tended at  a  cost  of  400,000i.)  iu  1809.  As  a  watering-place  its 
distinctiye  feature  is  the  Lea*,  a  grassy  expanse  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea,  the  coast,  and  the  distant 
shore  of  France,  and  extending  along  the  front  to  (li/3  M.)  Sand- 
gate  (see  above).  It  communicates  with  Folkestone  beach  and  with 
Sandgate  by  hydraulic  lifts,  and  is  well  provided  with  band-stands, 
seats,  and  shelters.  The  wooded  paths  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  pro- 
yide  less  exposed  walks  in  boisterous  weather.  Folkestone  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  William  Harvey  (1578-1657),  disco^etei  q\  ^^ 
circulation  of  the  blood,  to  whom  a  monnmeTit  'w^a  et^tlfe^  ^^  ^^ 
Leas  in  1881.  The  Parish  Church,  near  the  "E.  eii^  ^1  lVfe\>e»*> 
oeenpics  the  site  of  the  old  prlory-churcli  of  St.  'Eiatis^VtVi  iwixAft^ 
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in  1095,  but  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt.    Beyond  it, 

extending  down  to  the  harbour,  is  the  old  part  of  the  town,  with 

its  quaint  and  irregular  streets.    The  Free  Library,  in  Grace  Hill, 

contains  a  small  museum.   The  bathing-beach  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 

harbour,  and  from  it  projects  the  Victoria  Promenade  Pier  (2d.). 
The  walk  along  the  beach  to  (IV2  M.)  Sandgate  (see  p.  14)  is  yexy 
pleasant,  and  may  be  extended  to  (41/2  M.)  ffythe  (p.  14).  The  Sugar  LoafzaA. 
and  other  chalk-hills,  which  shelter  Folkestone  on  the  K.,  also  afford  pleasant 
objects  for  a  walk.  The  *  Warren^  the  overgrown  scene  of  a  landslip  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  IV2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  favourite  resort. 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Dover,  Saltwood  Castle  (p.  14),  XymjNM 
or  Lymne  Ccutley  Shomcliffe  (chnrch  parade  on  Son.  abont  10.15  a.m.),  eie. 

Between  Folkestone  and  Dover  the  railway  is  carried  through 
the  chalk-cliffs  by  numerous  cuttings  and,  soToral  long  tunnels,  the 
last  of  which  (8/4  M.)  passes  under  the  Shakespeare  Cliff  (jp.  17). — 
76  M.  Dover  Town,   The  boat-trains  run  on  to  the  AdmiraUy  Pier* 

Dover.  —  Hotels.  Lobd  Warden  Hotbl  (PI  a ;  C,  4),  near  the  Pier  and 
Railway  Station,  a  large  honse  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  B.  from  5f.,  B. 
2-4*.,  L.  from  2».  6d.,  D.  6s.  Qd.;  •Burlington  (PI.  b;  D.  2),  Liverpool  St., 
with  sea-view,  a  large  and  handsome  establishment,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D. 
bs.  Qd.,  pens,  in  winter  from  10s.  6e7.,  pens,  from  Sat.  to  Hon.,  inel.  first-class 
return-ticket  from  London,  2l.  2t. :  *Dover  Castle  (PI.  d ;  C,  4),  Rikg*8  Hbad 
(PI.  e;  C,  4),  both  in  Clarence  St.,  with  a  view  of  the  harbour;  Gband 
(PI.  c;  D,  2),  near  the  Parade,  R.  from  is.  6(2.,  D.  is.  6d. ;  Shaksbpbaks 
(PI.  f;  C,  D,  2),  Bench  St.-,  Esplanade  (PL  g;  C,  3),  Marine  Parade;  Bbllb 
Vde  (PL  h ;  C,  2),  R.  2*.  6d.,  Hennino''s  (PI,  h  ;  C,  3),  two  temperance  hotels. 

Porter  from  the  station  to  the  steamer  or  the  town,  each  package 
under  141bs.  2d.,  over  14lbs.  id. ;  from  the  steamer  to  the  staMon  or  town, 
including  detention  at  the  custom-house,  under  561bs.  6d.,  over  56lbs.  Is. 

Steamers  to  Calais  (day  return-fare  iOs,  6d.-13&.,  forecabin  8«.)  and 
to  Ostend  thrice  daily  (p.  xx).  The  American  liners  of  the  Hambui^ 
American  Co.  call  here  weekly  on  the  way  to  I^ew  York.  Steamers  also  from 
the  Promenade  Pier  to  Folkestone,  Ramtgaie,  Eastings,  etc. 

Oabs.  To  or  from  any  part  of  the  town,  for  1st  class  cabs  (drawn  by 
horses)  is.  6d.,  for  2nd  class  cabs  (drawn  by  ponies,  mules,  or  asses)  Is.; 
to  or  from  the  Castle  or  Heights  2«.  6d. ;  per  hour  is,  6d.  or  Is.  8d.,  each 
addit.  V4  hr.  6d.  or  4d. ;  for  each  article  of  luggage  4d. 

Post  Office  (PL  D,  2),  King  St. 

Sea  Baths,  Marine  Parade  (swimming  bath  4d.). 

Electric  Tramways  (fare  Id.)  traverse  the  principal  streets  between 
the  Admiralty  Pier  and  (2  M.)  Buckland  Bridge,  with  a  branch  f^m  Worth- 
ington  St.  to  Maxton.  —  Motor  Omnibuses  ply  to  8i.  MargareCs  Bcty  (p.  18) 
and  Deal  (p.  26). 

Theatres.  Royal  (PL  C,  2),  Snargate  Street;  Empire  Palace  (varieties), 
Market  Square.  —  Royal  Cinque  Ports  Yacht  Chtb,  Marine  Parade.  —  Oolf 
Course,  Northfall  Meadow. 

American  Commercial  Agent,  Arthur  O.  Fuller. 

Dover,  the  Roman  Duhrae,  and  the  first  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is 
finely  situated  on  a  small  bay,  bounded  by  lofty  chalk-cliffs,  which 
are  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifications.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
bay  the  line  of  cliffs  is  broken  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dour, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  great  part  of  the  town  is  built.  Its  shel- 
tered situation  and  mild  climate  render  Dover  a  favourite  bathing- 
J?]sce  snd  winter-resort.  The  population,  including  the  garrison,  is 
C^OOl)  41,782. 
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In  the  Roman  and  Saxon  periods  Dover  was  a  place  of  comparatiye 
insignificance,  but  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  became  a  harbour  and 
fortress  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  (1216) 
Dover  Castle  offered  a  long,  obstinate,  and  successful  resistance,  under 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the  re- 
volted barons.  It  was  off  Dover  that  the  Armada  received  its  first  serioas 
check  in  July,  1588.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  Dover  Castle  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Royalists,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament- 
arians by  stratagem  in  1642.    Charles  II.  landed  here  in  1G60. 

On  the  height  to  the  E.  of  the  town  rises  *Dovbb  Castle  (PI.  E,  1 ; 
375  ft.  ahove  the  sea),  to  which  visitors  are  freely  admitted  (11  till 
dnsk),  except  to  the  underground  works,  for  which  a  special  pass  is 
necessary.  This  fastness,  originally  founded  by  the  Romans  and 
afterwards  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  is 
still  kept  in  repair  as  a  fortress.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  Pharos 
and  the  Church  of  St,  Mary  de  Castro  (closed  1-2),  an  ancient 
Saxon  edifice  built  of  Roman  bricks  (restored ;  roof  modern) ,  are 
interesting.  The  Keep  (adm.  3d.),  built  by  Henry  II.  (92  ft.  high; 
walls  23  ft.  thick),  Is  now  an  armoury.  Splendid  view  of  the  town 
and  harbour;  the  coast  of  France,  21  M.  distant,  is  visible  in  clear 
weather.  The  old  towers  of  the  castle  bear  the  names  of  the  various 
Norman  Governors. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  interest  in  the  Castle  are  *  Queen  Eliza- 
beth''s  Po^et  Pistol'  (near  the  edge  of  the  cliff),  a  brass  cannon,  24  ft. 
long,  east  at  Utrecht  in  1544,  and  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VHI. ; 
a  Korman  loophole  in  the  groundfloor  of  the  keep ;  a  well  in  the  top  of 
the  keep,  SOO  ft.  deep ;  and  an  old  clock,  dating  from  1348. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  fortifications  connected  with  the 
old  eastle  is  Fort  Burgcyne^  which  stands  on  the  hill  to  the  N.W.,  beyond 
the  Deal  road,  and  commands  the  landward  approaches.  —  On  the  cliffs 
to  the  E.  of  the  castle  is  a  large  MiliUxry  Priion. 

The  Habboub  (comp.  inset  map)  comprizes  the  older  Commercial 
Harbour  (75  acres),  with  two  docks,  and  the  immense  new  Ad/miralty 
flaf6our(610  acres),  now  under  construction. 

The  W.  limit  of  both  is  the  Admhraity  Pier^  a  huge  structure  1300  yds. 
long,  whence  the  continental  mail-packets  depart.  The  fort  in  the  middle 
mounts  two  81-ton  guns.  On  the  E.  the  commercial  harbour  is  bounded 
by  the  East^  or  Prince  of  Walu  Pier,  while  the  East  Arm  of  the  admiralty 
harbour,  1100  yds.  in  length,  is  built  out  from  the  shore,  to  the  E.  of  the 
castte.  A  massive  Breakwater^  1400  ft.  long  and  8/4  M.  from  the  shore.  Is 
to  protect  the  harbour  on  the  8.,  leaving  passages  of  800  ft.  and  600  ft. 
respectively  between  itself  and  the  extremities  of  the  W.  and  E.  arms.  — 
The  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2tf.),  projecting  from  the  beach  opposite  the  Marine 
Parade,  is  provided  with  an  entertainment-pavilion. 

The  Western  Heights  (PL  A,  B,  3, 4)  are  also  strongly  fortified  and 
a£Pord  extensive  views.    They  are  reached  from  Worthington  St.  by 
the  Norih  MilUary  Road  (PI.  B,  C,  2).  The  so-called  *Shaft',  which 
is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  with  200  steps  from  Snargate,  is 
no  longer  puhlic.  On  the  Heights  are  large  Barracks ,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Pharos,  and  an  old  circular  church,  known  a&  t\v^  Kivx^'VvX^ 
Templar  Church.  —  Farther  to  the  W. ,  sepaiated.  itoxsi  \Xife^  fe^J^t^ 
Heights  by  a  deep  T&Uey,  Is  Shakespeart  Cliff,  tiaViv^  ^^«t.  ^ft  ^ 
Ae^ht  of  360  ft ;  it  takes  its  name  from  th©  weW-AwkO^wiQ.^^^^®^^'^ 
Babdkkmb*8  Great  firiiain.  6th  Edit,  *i 
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*King  Lear'  (iv.  6).  —  Still  farther  on  are  the  works  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel.  A  vertical  shaft  has  been  snnk 
here  and  the  tunnel  excavated  for  about  2200  yds.  under  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  Pier.  A  bed  of  valuable  oolitic 
iron  ore  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  about  600  ft. 

The  Maison  Dieu  Hall ,  erected  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  (p.  17) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent  as  a  pilgrims'  hospital,  has  been 
restored,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Totcn  Hall  (PL  0,  1)  in 
Biggin  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near  the  Dour.  The  modem 
stained-glass  windows  illustrate  scenes  in  the  history  of  Dover.  — 
The  churches  of  *8t.  Mary  (PI.  0,  1)  and  Old  St.  James  (PL  D,  1) 
are  both  ancient  and  exhibit  some  features  of  interest.  —  Near  the 
Priory  Station  (PI.  B,  2,  3 ;  p.  34]  are  some  remains  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Priory  of  St.  Martin,  (1132),  now  incorporated  in  the  build- 
ings of  Dover  College  (PL  0,  1);  they  include  the  Refectory,  a  good 
example  of  plain  Norman  work,  and  a  Gatehouse.  —  The  Museum 
(daily,  11-4,  except  Thurs.  and  Sun.),  in  Market  Square,  contains 
antiquities  and  objects  of  natural  history. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  cliffs  from  Dover  in  both  di- 
rections, either  westward  to  (7  M.)  Folkeitone^  vi&  the  Shakespeare  Cliff 
(p.  17),  or  eastward  by  (3V2  M.)  St.  Margarefs  Bay  (Granville  Arms,  pens, 
from  lOf.  6d.),  with  a  fine  Norman  church,  and  the  South  Forekmd  to 
(9  M.)  Deal  (comp.  p.  26).  The  geologist  will  find  mach  to  interest  him 
in  the  formation  of  the  cliffs.  A  footpath  ascending  from  the  B.  end  of 
the  Marine  Parade  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  leads  to  the  North  Fall  Meadow 
and  the  golf-course.  —  Other  walks  may  be  taken  to  Whitfield,  SVz  M.  to 
the  N.,  with  an  ancient  church  restored  in  1894;  and  to  St,  Rculegtmd*$ 
Ahbey^  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  (a  ruined  Prsemonstratensian  foundation  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.). 

b.  Vifc  Canterbury. 

78  M.  Railway  in  iV4-3V2  brs.  (fares  the  same  as  by  B.  2a,  p.  12).  The 
trains  start  from  Victoria,  Holbom  Viaduct,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  St.  PauPs 
(see  Baedeker^  London).  —  To  Canterburj/y  62  M.  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (farea  iOs.  4<l., 
6t.  6(2.,  6i.  2d.,  return  i8«.,  iSs.).  —  To  Margate  or  Ramsgate,  74  or  79  M., 
in  iV4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  12*.  id.,  7*.  9d.,  6*.  2d. ;  return  2ii.  7d.,  15«.  6d.).  — 
Canterbury  may  be  reached  also  from  Charing  Cross  or  Cannon  St.  Station 
vi&  Ashford  (p.  14),  a  somewhat  longer  route  (70  M. ;  same  fares). 

The  line  from  Victoria  unites  with  that  from  Holbom  Viaduct^ 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  St.  PauVi  at  (3V2  M;)  Heme  Hill.  The  train 
passes  through  a  long  tunnel  below  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
(see  Baedeker'' 9  London).    7  M.  Penge;  S^U  M.  Beckehham, 

IO3/4M.  Bromley  r^c«;,  a  town  of  27,358  inhab.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Ravensboume ,  derives  its  name  from  the  broom 
that  still  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains  a  college,  or 
alms-house,  founded  200  years  ago  for  the  widows  of  clergymen.  In 
the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife  (^Tetty'),  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  her  husband.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  (3  M.) 
Chislehurst  (p.  12)  and  (6V2  M.)  Eltham  (p.  34). 

About  2^2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Bromley  and  1  M.  from  the  railway  (to  the 

rf£'Atj  Is  irayes  Place^  wlierd  Lord  Chatham  died  (1778)  and  William  Pitt 

a739'l806)  wM  born.    It  wM  here  that  Franklin  vitita^  CYia^SitanVaVn^ 
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before  the  latter''s  famoas  speech  on  the  American  question.  The  walk  may 
be  prolonged  to  (2  M.)  Ke*ton  Common^  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  Boman  settlement,  known  as  Oaetar't  Camp.  In  the  park  of  the 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Hohpood  is  the  ^Emancipation  Oak^,  beneath 
which  Wilberforce  is  said  to  have  announced  to  Pitt  his  intention  of  be- 
ginning his  parliamentary  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

From  Beokenham  onwards  the  liae  traverses  the  fair  and  fertile 
coanty  of  Kent ,  where  the  exteuslve  Hop  Gardens  sooa  become 
one  of  the  characterlstlG  features  of  the  scenery,  presenting  an  espe- 
cially picturesque  appearance  in  Aagast  and  September,  when 
thousands  of  hop-pickers  are  employed  in  gathering  the  beautiful 
golden  blossoms.  Kent  is  also  famed  for  its  fruit,  especially  for  its 
apples  and  cherries.    The  S.  £.  part  of  the  county,  known  as  the 

Weald  of  Kent,  is  particularly  fertile. 

The  hop-picking  season  is  very  short  and  requires  the  employment 
of  far  more  labour  than  the  local  resources  can  supply.  Large  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  therefore  come  down  from  London  and 
other  towns  to  lielp,  and  'hopping'  affords  a  much  prized  annual  outing 
to  thoosMids  of  dwellers  in  the  slums.  The  hops  are  dried  in  the  'oast 
houses'*,  the  curious,  extinguisher-like  ventilators  (or  cowls)  of  which  are 
so  conspicuous  among  the  gardens.  The  best  gardens  are  round  Maidstone, 
and  the  most  delicate  variety  of  hop  is  the  'goLding'  of  E.  Kent.  Hops 
were  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  cent,  and  now  occupy  about  65,000  acres,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
•re  in  Kent.  —  A  curious  distinction  between  the  'Men  of  Kent',  to  the 
W.  of  the  Medway  (who  claim  the  superiority),  and  the  ^Kentish  Men', 
to  the  E.  of  it,  has  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
generally  referred  to  the  belief  that  the  former  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  conntry,  or  to  the  stout  resistance  they  offered  to  William  the 
Conqueror  on  his  march  to  London  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

12  M.  Bichley.  —  14^/4  M.  St,  Mary  Cray^  with  a  large  paper- 
mill  and  a  Perp.  church  containing  some  good  brasses.  At  St,  Paul's 
Cray,  ^/i  M.  to  the  N.,  is  an  interesting  E.  E.  church,  with  a  shingle 
spire.  —  From  (17^2  M.)  Swanley  Junction  a  branch-line  diverges 
on  the  right  to  (8  M.)  Sevenoaks  (p.  13)  and  Maidstone  (p.  35). 
Within  easy  reach  of  (20^2  ^0  Farningham  Road  are  the  interesting 
old  churches  of  Horton  Kirby  P/4M.  to  the  S.E. ;  E.  E.),  Farning- 
ham (Lion  Inn;  1^2  M.  to  the  S.),  Sutton-at-Hone  (I74  M.  to  the 
N.),  and  Darenth  (2  M.  to  the  N. ;  early  -  Norman ,  with  Roman 
biicksl.   At  Darenth  is  a  large  Roman  Villa. 

2o  M.  Fawhham ;  25 Y2  M.  Meopham,  with  a  large  Decorated 
church  (to  the  left) ;  27  M.  Sole  Street,  The  castle  and  cathedral  of 
Rochester  now  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Medway. 
—  33  M.  Rochester  Bridge  (Strood) ,  where  visitors  to  Rochester 
should  alight. 

Booliester.  —  Hotels.  Bull  (PI.  a),  [with  memorials  of  Dickens, 
CBOVfH  (PI.  b).  Kino's  Head  (PI.  c),  all  in  High  St.  (PL  B,  2).  At  Chatham:  Sun 
(PI.  d),  E.  or  D.  3*.  Qd.',  Miteb  (PI.  e),  both  in  Chatham  High  St.  (PI.  E,  4). 

Bailway  Stations.    Rochester  Bridge  (PI.  A,  1),  in  Strood  (see  p.  20), 
JU>ehe»4er  (PI.  G,  8),  and  Chatham  (PI.  E,  4)  are  all  on  the  main  Dox«x  \vv\5&. 
Sirood  Junction  (Pl.  A,  1),  Rochester  Central  (PI.  B^  2),  «in^  ChalUaTu  C&iwVra\ 
(El.  0, 1)  are  on  the  line  to  London  via  GT&ye8eTi(i.. 

Omnibus  from  Rochester  Bridge  Station  to  CVvcAYiMn.  w^   Lniwiv- 
'SusoTMW  Tramway  from  Star  Hill  (PI.  G,  3)  to  OilUngham. 

a* 
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Rochester  (pop.  30,622)  Is  connected  with  its  subuib  of  Sirood 

(PI.  A,  B,  1),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway,  by  a  handsome  iron 

bridge,  constrncted  in  1860-56  on  the  site  of  a  mnch  earlier  bridge 

of  stone.   Below  are  the  two  railway-bridges. 

Rochester  was  inliabited  successively  by  the  Britons,  under  whom  its 
name  was  Doubris;  by  the  Komans,  who  called  it  Durohrivae;  by  the 
Saxons,  whose  name  for  it,  Hrofeseeastre  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Bufus?), 
is  the  ragged  prototype  of  its  modern  form ;  and  by  the  Normans.  It  was 
made  a  bishop's  see  early  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  at  Rochester  that 
James  II.  embarked  in  disguise  on  his  flight  in  1688. 

On  crossing  Rochester  Bridge  (PI.  A,  B,  2)  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Esplanade ,  from  which  we  enter  the  castle-gronnds,  now 
a  public  garden.  The  present  ♦Castlb  (PI.  B,  2),  standing  con- 
spicuously on  an  eminence,  was  built  in  1126-39  by  "William  Oor- 
beil,  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  The  square  Keep  (adm.  3d.),  104  ft.  in 
height,  which  now  alone  remains  (restored  in  1900),  along  with  the 
outer  walls,  commands  an  extensive  panorama. 

To  the  E.  rises  the  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  2),  a  building  of  con- 
siderable interest.   St.  Augustine  founded  a  missionary  chnroh  on 
this  site  about  the  year  600  and  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  604.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  however,  this  chuich 
was  in  a  completely  ruinous  condition,  and  Gundulf,  the  seeond 
Norman  bishop,  architect  of  the  White  Tower  at  London,  undertook 
the  erection  of  a  new  church,  which  was  completed  and  consecrated 
in  1130.  Gundulf  also  replaced  the  secular  clergy  of  the  old  foundaF- 
tion  by  a  colony  of  Benedictines.  This  church  was  afterwards  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  ,  and  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  E.  E.  style  by 
Prior  William  de  Hoo  (1201-27),  who  is,  perhaps,  identical  with 
English  William  of  Canterbury  (p,  29).    The  Cathedral  was  restored 
In  1826,  in  1871-77,  and(W.  front  and  towers)  in  1888-93.    The 
internal  length  of  the  Cathedral  is  306  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  choir 
68  ft.,  across  the  W.  transepts  120  ft.   In  plan  it  resembles  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  having  double  transepts,  a  raised  choir,  and  a  spa- 
cious crypt.  The  chief  external  features  are  the"W.  front  (Norman), 
with  its  fine  recessed  doorway ;  the  ruined  Gundulf  s  tower,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  N.W.  transept  and  the  choir ,  and  the  mean  cen- 
tral tower,  erected  by  Cottingham  in  1826.  The  figures  of  Henry  I. 
and  Queen  Matilda  (or  Henry  II.  and  Queen  Margaret)  at  the  sides 
of  the  W.  doorway  are  two  of  the  oldest  English  statues  now  extant . 

Interior  (daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. ;  crypt  and  choir  shown 
by  the  verger ;  visitors  place  not  less  then  6d.  each  in  a  box).  The  Navb 
is  Xorman  in  style,  except  the  two  easternmost  bays,  where  the  junction 
between  the  Xorman  and  later  work  is  effected  in  a  way  more  enrioua 
than  beautiful.  The  triforium  arches  are  elaborately  adorned  vriih.  diax>^T 
patterns  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  opening  to  the  aisles  as  well  as  to 
the  nave.  The  W.  window  and  the  clerestory  are  Perpendicular.  The 
W,  TuANSBPTs  are  in  the  E.  E.  style,  the  K.  being  the  earlier  and  rieher. 
In  the  S.  transept  are  the  monument  of  Richard  Watts  gee  p.  21)  and  a 
Arsss  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Dickens  (see  p.  23).    The  ohapel 

adjoiDing  this  transept  on  the  W.  was  buiU  a«  a  Lady  Chapel  in  the 

I'erp.  period. 
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From  the  transepts  we  ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  £.  E.  Choir. 
The  statues  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Choir  Screen  were  placed  as  a  memorial 
of  Dean  Scott  (1811-87),  Joint-compiler  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
The  stalls  are  new,  hut  some  of  the  old  misereres  have  been  preserved. 
The  tiled  pavement  was  constructed  after  old  patterns.  Opposite  the  modem 
bishop^s  throne  is  the  fragment  of  an  old  mural  painting  of  the  Wheel  of 
Fprtune  (ISth  cent.?).  In  the  K.  Choir  Transept  is  the  tomb  of  St,  William  of 
Perth  (13th  cent.),  a  Scottish  baker,  murdered  near  Rochester  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  \  this  tomb  afterwards  became  a  frequented  pil- 
grim-reaort  and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral.  Adjacent  is 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Walter  de  Merton  (d.  1277),  founder  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford  (p.  240).  To  the  E.  of  this  transept  is  Bithop  Warner^s  Chapel^  in 
the  archway  between  which  and  the  presbytery  is  the  beautiful  effigy  of 
Bishop  John  de  Bheppey  (14th  cent.),  discovered  behind  the  masonry  here  and 
repunted  in  18S36.  The  windows  in  the  S.  Choir  Transept  are  memorials 
of  Qen,  Gordon  and  other  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  A  plain  stone 
coffin  in  the  Saerarium,  or  E.  end  of  the  choir,  is  shown  as  that  of 
Bishop  Oundul/  (p.  20).  The  great  glory  of  the  choir,  however,  is  the 
beautifal  Dee.  *Doortoap  in  the  S.  E.  angle,  leading  to  the  Chapter  Hodsb. 
The  (restored)  female  figures  at  the  sides  represent  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church;  above  each  are  two  Doctors  of  the  Church;  and  at  the  top  is  a 
soul  issuing  from  Purgatory.    The  Chapter  House  contains  the  Library, 

The  *Cbtft,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  adjoining  St.  Edmund's  Chapel, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  choir,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  England. 
The  W.  end  belonged  to  Bishop  Gundulf  s  church  and  is  very  plain  in  style. 

A  fragment  of  the  old  Priory  of  8t.  Andrew,  coeval  with  the 
Cathedral,  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Deanery,  to  the  E. 
Three  of  the  old  gateways  of  the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain, 
tlie  most  important  of  which  is  the  Prior  8  Gate  to  the  S. 

Turning  to  the  S.  (left)  on  leaving  the  Cathedral,  passing 
thiongh  the  Prior's  Gate  (see  above),  and  again  turning  to  the  left, 
we  have  to  the  right  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  Orammar  School 
(PI.  B,  3),  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  We  next  turn  to  the  right  and 
pass  through  a  small  passage  into  the  Vines  Recreation  Ground, 
formerly  a  vineyard  attached  to  the  priory.  On  the  N.  (left)  side 
of  this  are  some  remains  of  the  old  city-wall,  and  at  its  S.E.  end  is 
Restoration  House  (PI.  B,  3),  a  picturesque  red  brick  mansion,  where 
Charles  11.  passed  a  night  on  his  return  to  England  in  May,  1660. 

From  this  point  Maidstone  Road  leads  to  the  left  to  Eastgate, 
reaching  it  a  little  to  the  left  of  Eastgate  House  (Pl.B,  3),  an  inter- 
esting Elizabethan  structure,  now  a  museum  (open  free  10-4  or  6, 
Sun.  2-4  or  6).  It  has  been  identified  with  the  'Nun's  House'  in 
*Edwin  Drood'.  The  porter  of  the  Mathematical  School  (PL  B,  3) 
shows  on  application  (small  fee)  an  interesting  part  of  the  old  city 
walls  and  of  the  East  Gate.  Proceeding  to  the  N.  along  the  High 
Street  we  soon  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Watts'  Charity  House  (P1.B,2), 
founded  in  1679  by  Richard  Watts  for  'six  poor  travellers,  not  being 
rogues  or  proctors',  and  described  in  Dickens's  'Tale  of  the  Seven 
Poor  Travellers'.  iSatis  House  (PI.  B,  2;  rebuilt),  the  residence  of 
Biohard  Watts,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  castle,  is  said  to  owe  i^^  \is:Q\.^ 
to  the  gracious  praise  of  its  accommodation  1)7  Que^Ti^£X\i.^^^> 

Ib  summer  pleasant  steamboat- excursions  ou  t\ie  'tt.«<lN«vs  V:sN^^  ^"^^qcv 
abQYB  ae  MdgeJ  may  be  made  from  Rochester  to  (ii'*«'>  Sheerne**  VS- ^- 
aad  (i8  M,)  Southend  (p.  498>,  st  the  moutli  ol  theTliwaies    »aot^Vii%  '5»'o'»^ 
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views  of  Upnor  (kutle  (an  Elizabethan  stmcture),  Ghatham  Dockyards, 
etc.  Small  boats  mav  be  bired  at  the  Esplanade ;  charge  to  (3  M.)  Upnor 
Castle,  about  Ss.  —  Abont  2V2  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Strood,  on  the  road  to 
Gravesend,  is  OctcTs  Hill  (Falstaff  Inn),  the  scene  of  FalstafiTs  encounter 
with  the  *inen  in  buckram'  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  ii.  4)  and  also  mentioned 
by  Chaucer.  It  commands  an  extensiye  Tiew.  OacTa  Hill  PlcKt^  the  re- 
sidence of  Charles  Dickens  (who  died  here  in  1870),  is  an  old-fashioned 
red-brick  house  near  the  inn.  In  the  'Wilderness',  reached  by  a  tunnel 
below  the  road,  are  some  magnificent  cedars.  About  4  M.  to  the  K.  are 
the  ruins  of  Cooling  Castle^  the  home  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  supposed 
prototype  of  Falstaff;  Cooling  Marshes  are  the  scene  of  the  opening  in- 
cidents in  Dickens's  'Great  Expectations'. 

A  very  favourite  excursion  from  Rochester  is  that  to  Cobham  Bail, 
which  lies  about  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  and  IVz  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Sole  Street  station  (p.  19).  Walkers  ascend  Strood  Hill  and  turn  to  the 
left  at  the  top,  into  Woodstock  Road;  at  the  end  of  Woodstock  Koad  the 
field-path  to  Cobham  diverges  to  the  right.  *Oobham  Hall,  the  fine  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Damley,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  park,  7  M.  in 
circumference.  (Tickets  of  admission  to  the  house,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Fridays  from  2  to  4  only,  mav  be  obtained  from  Caddel  A  Son, 
1  King  Street,  G^avesend,  from  Wildish,  49  High  Street,  Rochester,  or  from 
C.  >Snoad,  Cobbam,  price  is, ;  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
poses.) The  central  portion  of  this  fine  mansion  was  built  by  Jniffo  Jcmet 
(d.  1653);  the  wings  date  fr^m  the  16th  century.  The  interior  was  restored 
during  the  present  century.  The  fine  collection  of  pictures  (chiefly  works 
by  late  Italian  and  Flemish  masters)  includes  examples  of  Rubens  ('Tomyris 
with  the  head  of  Cyrus),  Van  Dyek,  Lely,  Kneller^  etc.  A  chalet  summer- 
house  in  the  grounds  is  a  bequest  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  frequently  uied 
it  as  a  study  when  it  stood  in  the  Wilderness  at  Gad's  Hill  Place  (see 
above).  —  The  church  of  the  village  of  Cohham^  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park,  is  celebrated  for  its  splendid  array  of  brasses  (14-16th  cent.).  The 
village  inn  is  the  'Leather  Bottel',  in  which  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  sought 
solitude  and  solace  after  the  unhappy  issue  of  his  affaire  dt  co^ur, 
Matthew  Arnold  lived  at  Pains  HiU  Cottage  from  1873  till  his  death  in  1888. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  from  *  Windmill  Hill^  the  path  to  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  crossing  the  bridge,  turning  to  the  right,  passing 
the  S.  E.  Railway  Station  on  the  left,  and  crossing  the  canal  loclu. 

Beyond  Rochester  Bridge,  the  train  goes  on  vii  (SS^g  M.) 
Rochester  Station  (p.  19)  to  — 

34^4  M.  Chatham  (Hotels,  see  p.  19),  which  is  continnons  with 
Rochester,  though  its  bustling  and  noisy  streets  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  old-fashioned  quiet  of  the  latter.  It  contains  40,753 
inhab.,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  naval  arsenals  and  military  stations 
in  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  town  Is  irregularly  and  badly  bnllt. 
The  'Lines'  which  enclose  the  dockyard  and  military  establishments 
have  been  superseded  for  defensive  purposes  by  a  series  of  ontlying 
detached  forts.  There  are  also  strong  forts  on  the  Medway.  In- 1667 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  ascended  the  Medway  as  far  as 
Chatham,  doing,  however,  no  harm  to  the  town. 

The  *Royal  Dockyard  (PI.  E,  F,  1-3;  adm.  10-1.30;  special  per- 
mission necessary  for  the  ropery,  machine  -  shops,  and  foundries ; 
foreigners  only  through  their  ambassadors),  founded  by  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  extends  along  the  Medway  for  nearly  3  M.,  and  embraces 
an  area  of  about  500  acres.  The  wet-docks,  graving-docks,  bnlldlng- 
aJJpfi,  whsrres,  etc.,  are  all  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  one  immense 
fias/n  hM  ring  a  width  of  800  ft.  and  A  c^uay  ftoiits;^^  ol  ^^^  tt.  Tte 
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largest  yessels  in  the  navy  can  be  built  and  fully  equipped  here. 
The  metal  mill,  for  making  copper  sheets,  bolts,  etc.,  is  particularly 
interesting.  As  many  as  7000  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
dockyard  at  busy  seasons.  The  former  MelvUle  Hospital  (PI.  F,  2) 
is  now  occupied  as  barracks  by  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  in 
addition  to  the  older  spacious  barracks  for  the  Royal  Marines. 

Chatham  is  the  depdt  for  a  large  number  of  infantry  regiments, 
and  about  two  battalions  are  usually  in  quarters  here.  Chatham  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering.  In  front  of  the  Royal  Engineers*  Institute 
(beyond  PI.  F,  2)  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Oen.  Gordon  (d.  1885), 
seated  on  a  camel,  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  erected  in  1890;  and  op- 
posite is  a  Memorud  Arch  to  the  Royal  Engineers  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea. 

From  London  to  Rochester  and  Chatham  vid.  Oraveiend^  see  p.  34. 

Two  tunnels.  35Y2  ^*  ^^^  Brompton,  To  the  left  are  seen 
the  Brompton  Lines.  On  the  same  side  is  Qillingham^  with  an  old 
hall  of  a  palace  which  once  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, now  used  as  a  bam,  and  a  handsome  Perp.  church,  with  a 
Tery  fine  E.  window.  Gillingham  was  the  headquarters  of  the  re- 
ligious sect  known  as  Jezreelites,  or  the  New  and  Latter  House  of 
Israel ;  *Jezreel's  Tower',  their  huge  *  temple*  here,  is  now  partially 
demolished.'  Near  it  is  the  huge  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  opened  in 
1905  to  supersede  the  Melville  Hospital  (see  above).  Gillingham 
Fort  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  district  is  famous  for  its 
cherry-orchards.  —  39  M. Rainham ;  i^l%  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  Vpchurch, 
known  for  its  deposits  of  Roman  pottery.  The  line  now  runs 
parallel  with  the  highroad,  the  Roman  Watting  Street.  —  41 V2  M. 
Newington,  with  a  church  containing  mediaeval  brasses.  —  441/2  M. 
SiUifhgboume  (Bull,  R.  3d.,  D.  Ss.  6d ;  Fountain ;  Rail.  Refreshment 
Booms),  a  brick-making  town,  formerly  visited  by  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Canterbury  and  by  kings  on  their  way  to  the  Continent. 

Sittingboame  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  (fares  U.  4d.,  iOd.,  8d.)  to 
(4>/s  M.)  QMenboroughf  the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Flushing 
(p.  xx),  and  (7  M.)  SheertMts  ^Fountain;  Wellington),  an  uninteresting 
town  (1S,278  inhab.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  with  strong  fortifications 
and  a  dockyard  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Queenborough  was 
flo  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  but  a  castle 
built  here  by  that  monarch  has  vanished.  A  light  railway  runs  hence 
along  the  K.  coast  of  Sheppey  Island  to  (9  M.)  Leytdown,  via  (3V4  M.) 
MtMier^tirSheppey ,  with  the  church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Saxburga,  founded 
about  664  and  claiming  to  be  the  oldest  abbey  church  in  England.  The 
building,  restored  in  the  12th,  i4th,  and  15th  cent,  and  finally  in  1881, 
still  retains  some  Saxon  features.  It  contains  several  interesting  tombs, 
induing  that  of  Sir  Robert  Shurland,  whose  story  has  been  commem- 
orated in  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends'  (*Grey  Dolphin'). 

52  M.  Faversliam,  pronounced  Fewersham  (Ship,  R.  3^.^  D«  ^a. 
6<J.;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient  town  wltli  ii,*X^^  \.\!k^?J\i.^  -^v^.^ 
ones  the  seat  of  a  famous  abbey ,  wlieie  King  ^te^^J^^tv  >  "^^^  ^^^^ 
Ifat^da;  and  his  son  EuBUoe  were  l)ixried.  T\ie  T^w\aV-^^^^ '^  ^^ 
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flneE.  E.  building,  with  curious  old  paintings  and  carvings.  Favers- 
liam  is  the  junction  for  Margate  and  Ramsgate  (see  below). 


Fbom  Fayebsham  to  Mabgate,  22  M.,  railway  in  ^/^  hr.  f  fares 
30.  8(2.,  28.  id.,  is,  lOd.);  TO  Ramsgate,  27  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
48.  6d.,  28.  lOd.,  2s.  3d.).  Fares  from  London,  see  p.  18.  —  On 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  the  season,  both  Margate  and  Ramsgate 
are  uncomfortably  crowded  with  excursionists  from  London. 

This  line  runs  to  the  E.  along  the  coast.  6V2  ^*  WhitatabU 
(Bear  and  Key,  R.  38.,  D.  38.  6d.;  Duke  of  Cumberland,  R.  3s., 
D.  38.  6(2.),  celebrated  for  its  ^natiyes*,  considered  the  finest  oysters 
in  England.  —  10 V2  M.  Heme  Bay  (Grand,  near  the  station, 
R.  or  D.  48. ;  Dolphin;  Pier;  St.  George's  Cliff),  a  small  watering- 
place  with  two  piers  and  a  flue  esplanade.  Steamers  ply  hence  to 
London  in  summer  and  a  coach  runs  to  (7V2  M.)  Canterbury  (p.  27). 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  E.  along  tbe  cliffs  to  (3M.)  Beeolver 
(King  Ethelbert  Inn)^  tbe  Roman  Reffttlbium^  one  of  the  fortresses  erected 
to  defend  the  channel  then  separating  the  district  known  as  ihe  Islt  0/ 
Thanet  from  the  mainland.  Some  remains  of  the  castmm  still  exist.  King 
Ethelbert  afterwards  had  a  palace  here,  and  still  later  a  Christian  church 
rose  on  its  site.  The  church  was  taken  down  in  1804,  but  its  two  towers, 
known  as  *The  Sisters^  and  originally  erected,  according  to  tradition,  by 
an  Abbess  of  Fayersham,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  herself  and  her 
sister  from  drowning,  were  restored  by  the  Trinity  Board  as  a  landmark 
for  seamen.     The  sea  is  here  steadily  encroaching  on  the  land. 

Both  (I8V2M.)  Birc^injrton  (Bungalow),  with  the  grave  of  D.  O 
Rossetti  (d.  1882 ;  memorial  window  in  the  church),  and  (20  M.) 
Westgate-on-Sea  (Westcliff;  St.  Mildred's;  Nottingham  Castle,  R. 
or  D.  38.  6d  )  are  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing  and  golfing. 

22  M.  Margate.  —  Hotels.  Gliftomvills  ,  E.  6«.,  D.  6<.;  Qussh''8 
AND  HiOHCLiFFE,  R.  4«.  6d.,  B.  2-3*.,  D.  ft». ;  RoTAL  ToKKi  Whttb  Hart, 
R.  from  5«.,  D.  5«. ;  Imperial,  pens,  from  8«.;  Eimbeb*8;  MAtbopolk; 
Windsor,  D.  4s.,  pens,  from  9«.  6d.;  Nayland  Rock.  —  Numerous  JYiveOe 
Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses.  —  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Railway  Stations.  Margate  West^  for  trains  to  Broadstairs,  London  via 
Faversham,  etc. ;  Margate  Sands^  for  London  Ti&  Canterbury,  etc.  •,  Margate 
East^  on  the  Broadstairs  line. 

An  Electric  Tramway  (Isle  of  Thanet  Light  Railway)  runs  from  Mai^ate 
to  Broadstairs  and  Ramsgate  (p.  25). 

Margate^  one  of  the  most  popular ,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  in  England,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Pop.  23,057.  Its  sandy  beach  is  admirably 
adapted  for  bathers,  and  the  Jetty  (1240  ft.  long),  the  Pier  (900  ft.), 
and  the  Marine  Parade  afford  excellent  promenades.  Its  other 
attractions  include  a  EaU-hy-ihe-Sea  (variety  entertainments),  two 
Theatres^  a  Kursaal,  a  Orotto  (adm.  od.),  open-air  festivals,  and 
several  bands ,  etc.  The  Church  of  8t.  John  is  a  Norman  edifice 
restored.  On  the  cliffs  a  little  to  the  W.  is  the  Royal  8ea-Bathing 
Infirmary^  founded  in  1791. 

In  summer  steamers  ply  daily  from  Margate  to  Ramsgate  and  to  Limdon 

C(»re  is.-6s.  Bd.\  and  frequently  to  BouUigne^  Oakds,  and  Ottend.    Coaches 

P^r  to  (4i/g  M.)  RanugaU  and  (16  H.)  OcmterVury  ^U.^    wblle  numerous 
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special  trains  ran  from  Margate  Sands  Station  to  Canterbury  in  time  for  the 
daily  services.  The  walk  to  Kamsgate  along  the  cliffs  (abont  6  M.)  is  a 
▼ery  pleasant  one.  On  the  way  we  pass  (3  M.)  Kingtgate  (inn),  so  named 
beeaose  Charles  n.  and  the  Dnke  of  York  landed  here  in  16c3,  with  a 
modem  castle.  About  Vs  l^*  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  North  Foreland^  the 
/Vomontorttim  Aeantivm  of  the  Romans,  off  which  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  English  in  1666.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Lighthouse 
(small  gratuity).  Broadstairs  (see  below)  is  IV4  M.  farther  on.  —  Other 
walks  may  be  taken  to  the  old  mansion  of  Dandelion  and  the  Tillage  of 
Garhngtf  2  M.  to  the  W. ;  to  Westgate  (p.  24)  \  to  Quex^  Acol^  Mintter 
(^jt  M.),  aaHnutono  Orange  (*/4  M.),  etc. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  isthmus,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  reaching  the  coast  again  at  (25  M.)  Broadstairs  (Grand ; 
Alhion;  Pension  Carlton),  a  quieter  watering-place  than  Ramsgate 
or  Margate,  said  to  be  named  from  the  breadth  of  its  'stair*,  or  gap 
in  the  cllfb,  affording  access  to  the  sea.  The  old  flint  arch  in  Har- 
hoai  St.,  called  York  Oate,  was  erected  to  protect  this  passage. 
Broadstairs  was  a  favonrite  resort  of  George  Eliot  and  Charles  Dickens ; 
the  residence  of  the  latter  is  now  named  BUak  House,  Abont  1  M. 
inland  is  the  pretty  village  otSt.Peter^s,  containing  a  church  of  the  12th 
cent.,  with  a  fine  flint  tower  added  in  the  16th  century.  —  Tnnnel. 

27  M.  Bamsgate.  —  Hotels.  *Gbanvill£,  East  Cliff,  with  good 
Turkish  and  other  baths,  B.  from  5<.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  il.  At.  per  week 
(more  in  the  season) ;  St.  Cloud,  Victoria  Gardens,  B.  from  2«.  6(1.,  D.  3*.  6(1., 
pens,  from  8«.  Gd,\  Rotai,,  facing  the  harbour,  B.  from3«.  Qd.^  D.  Si.  6d., 
pens.  ds.-iOs,  6tf.;  Albion;  Bull.  —  Xumerous  PrivcUe  Hotels  and  Boarding 
Souses.  —  Railuay  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Bailway  Btations.  Ramsgate  Harbour.,  for  Broadstairs,  etc.;  Ramsgate 
Town^  for  Deal,  London  yi&  Canterbury,  etc. 

Ramsgate^  a  bathing-place  and  seaport  with  27,693  inhab.,  may 
be  described  as  a  somewhat  less  Cockneyfled  edition  of  Margate. 
The  N.  sands,  extending  towards  Broadstairs,  are  beantifnlly  firm 
and  smooth.  The  port  is  formed  by  two  stone  piers,  with  a  joint 
length  of  3000  ft.,  and  is  of  great  Importance  as  a  harbour  of  refnge. 
There  are  also  an  iron  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d),  a  Theatre^  a  Marina 
HaU^  the  Royal  Victoria  Pavilion.,  and  other  attractions.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  *8t.  Augustine,  on  theW.  cliff,  is,  perhaps,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  elder  Pngin,  whose  house,  the  Orange^  also 
designed  by  him,  is  close  by.    The  Jewish  Synagogue  and  College 

were  built  by  Sir  Moses  Monteflore. 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ramsgate  (electric  tramway)  is  Pegwell  Bap 
(inns),  famous  for  picnics  and  shrimps.  Ebh^eet^  near  the  centre  of  the 
bay  and  about  8  M.  from  Ramsgate,  was  the  landing-place  (memorial  cross) 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  traditionally  that  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  in  summer  from  Ramsgate  to  London.,  Margate^ 
Deal,  and  Dover ^  and  coaches  and  brakes  run  to  Margate^  (17  M.)  Canter- 
&t»ry,  Pegwell  Bay,  Riehborough  (p.  26),  etc.    Special  trains  run  from  Rams- 
gate Town  to  Canterbury  in  summer,  in  time  for  the  daily  services  in 
the  eaUiedral.  —  The  dangerous  sandbanks  called  the  Goodwin  Sands,  on 
which  sereral  ships  are  still  lost  every  year  in  spite  of  the  lightrah\^%^ 
lie  about  7  M.  from  Ramsgate  and  may  be  visited  by  saU\n%-\)oaX.    h.V  \qi^ 
water  the  sands  become  quite  firm,  and  cricket-matchea  ar^  ^qtolQ^Vo^^ 
vJayed  on  them.    According  to  tradition  these  sands  wexe  onice  a.  ^^''^'^ 
yjlamd,   with  a  mansion  helonging  to  Earl  GoodwiiL,  w\^^>i  ViVa^Vj  «a.%- 
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appeared  during  a  tremendous  gale,  the  funds  intended  to  maintain  the 
sea-wall  having  been  diverted  to  build  Tenterden  church  (p.  42). 

Fboh  Bahsoats  Town  to  Deal,  15  M.,  railway  in  *U  hr.  (fares  2$.  2d.^ 
is.  bd.^  is.  id.).  — The  first  station  is  (1 M.)  8t.  Lawrenee  (forPegwellBay)  and 
the  next  (4M.)  Minster-in-Thanet  (Bail.  Bfint.  Booms),  where  the  DeiJ  line 
diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Canterbury  (see  p.  S3).  The  handsome 
parish-church  of  Minster  (St.  Mary ^s),  with  a  Kormannaye  and  E.E.  chancel 
and  transepts,  contains  some  interesting  old  stalls  and  miserere  earrings. 
The  high  ground  above  Minster  affords  a  splendid  *yiew. 

Soon  after  leaving  Minster  the  train  crosses  the  Stour  and  passes 
*Bichborough  (to  the  right),  the  Boman  fortress  of  Rutupiae.  constructed 
to  command  the  S.  entrance  of  the  channel ,  the  N.  end  of  which  was 
guarded  by  Begulbium  (p.  24),  and  the  principal  landing-place  of  the 
Boman  troops  from  Gaul.  Incredible  as  it  now  seems,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Bichborough  was  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  and  that  a  broad  chan- 
nel, forming  the  regular  water-route  from  Northern  France  to  London, 
extended  from  Sandwich  to  Beculver.  Ebbs  fleet  (p.  25)  also  is  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  deep  channel  made  by  the  Staur 
in  the  otherwise  shallow  Pegwell  Bay  is  a  relic  of  this  ancient  water- 
way. The  remains  at  Bichborough  are  among  the  most  interesting  sur- 
vivals of  the  Boman  period  in  Britain  and  should  certainly  be  visited 
either  from  Bamsgate  (5  M.)  or  Sandwich  (2  M.).  The  best-preserved  por- 
tion is  the  K.  wall  of  the  fortress,  460  ft.  in  length.  Near  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  enclosure  is  *St.  Auffustine's  Crossly  a  cruciform  basement  of  rubble, 
resting  on  foundations  of  solid  masonry  and  now  believed  to  have  support- 
ed a  lighthouse.  Many  thousands  of  Boman  coins  have  been  found  at 
Bichborough,  and  also  Saxon  coins  and  other  relics. 

9  M.  Sandwich  (Belly  B.  from  is.yD.is.Qd.',  King's  Head;  Flevr-<le-Lit), 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (p.  40),  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  harbours  and  naval  stations  on  the  S.  coast,  described  in  the 
iith  cent,  as  *omnium  Anglorum  portuum  fatnosissimus\  but  it  is  now  2  M. 
from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  accessible  only  by  small  river-craft. 
The  singular  cognisance  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  half-lion  and  a  half-boat, 
is  still  everywhere  visible  at  Sandwich.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  public  promenade;  one  of  the  old 
gates,  the  Fisher  Oate^  and  a  Tudor  tower,  called  the  Barbican^  still  exist. 
A  colony  of  Flemish  artisans  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  have  left  their  mark  in  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The 
most  interesting  buildings  are  8t.  ClemenCs  Churchy  with  its  Norman  tower; 
the  Hospital  of  St.  BartholomeWy  of  the  12th  cent. ;  the  Qrannmar  School^ 
1564;  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitaly  founded  in  1392  but  rebuilt  in  1864.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  town  in  1572,  and  the  house  she  occupied  is  pointed 
out  in  Strand  Street.  To  the  S.E.  of  Sandwich  are  excellent  golfing-links, 
often  the  scene  of  important  competitions.    Pop.  (1901)  3174. 

15 M.  Deal  (South- Eastern  Hotel;  Royal;  Black  Horse;  Beach  House  Temp- 
erancey  B.  3«.,  D.  3s.  6d),  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  also  frequented 
for  sea-bathing  and  golfing.  Deal  Castley  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Oeorge 
Hamiltony  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  like  those  of  Sandown  and  Walmer, 
as  a  coast  defence.  Sandown  Castle,  where  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Parlia- 
mentary leader  (p.  383),  died  in  1664,  has  been  demolished:  it  stood  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  town.  The  ^Dotens\  between  the  Goodwin  Sands  (p.  25)  and 
the  mainland,  form  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  in  stormy  weather; 
but  the  Deal  boatmen  have  still  no  lack  of  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
courage  and  skill  in  aiding  distressed  mariners  for  which  they  have  so 
long  been  famous.  On  the  S.  Deal  is  adjoined  by  Walmery  with  Walmer 
CastUy  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (at 
present,  the  Prince  of  Wales).  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  here  in  1862, 
and  the  rooms  occupied  by  him  (various  relics),  as  well  as  that  in  which 
William  Pitt,  another  Lord  Warden,  held  consultation  with  Nelson,  are 
Shown  daily  (except  Frid.)  from  U  (Sun.  from  1)  till  5  (4  in  winter). 
Lower  Walmer  is  an  important  military  depdt,  with  large  barracks  and  a 
oaraJ  Jbospltah  The  low  shore  near  Deal  is  generally  believed  to  have 
Jbee^  tbe  £nt  landing-place  of  JoliuB  0«uax  ia  '&i\\ji&u.  —  T>««X  ^<1S^ 
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inhab.)  is  connected  with  (9  M.)  Dover  (p.  16)  by  railway,  but  fair  walkers 
will  find  it  pleasant  to  go  by  the  cliffs  (see  p.  18).  A  motor-omnibus  mns 
to  St.  Marfforeft  Bay  (p.  18)  and  Dover  (p.  16). 

Continuation  op  Main  Line.  Beyond  Faversham  the  train 
tarns  to  the  S.  E.,  passes  (55^2  M.)  Selling,  and  soon  reaches  the 
E.  station  at  — 

62  M.  Canterbury.  —  Hotels.  Codnty  Hotel  (PI.  a;  C,  2),  High  St., 
B.  from  i$.t  D.  6«.,  well  spoken  of;  Fountain  (Pl.b;  G,2),  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  U.\ 
BosB  (PI.  c;  D,  2)\  Flbub-dk-Lys  (PI.  d;  C,  2);  Fallstaff  Inn,  by  the 
West  Gate  (PI.  B,  1),  unpretending,  B.  3i.,  D.  3s.  6d.:  Fleece,  R.  from 
2«.  6ci.,  D.  St. :  Slatteh's  Tehpebancb  Hotels  (PI.  e  \  C,  2),  8  and  11  St.  Mar- 
garet St.,  B.  from  U.  6<l.-2<.  Gd.,  pens.  6«.-9<.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Railtoay 
Reftethmenl  Hoomt  at  both  the  E.  and  the  W.  Stations. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Canterbury  East  (PI.  G,  4)  for  London  viE  Favers- 
ham and  for  Dover.  —  2.  Ganierhury  West  (PL  A,  K,  1)  for  London  via 
Aahford  and  for  Bamsgate  and  Shorncliffe.  —  3.  South  Canterbury^  on  the 
Shomcliffe  line,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

Cantefbufy^  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  England,  containing 

(1901)  24,868  Inhab.  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour,  which 

runfl  through  It  In  two  main  branches,  Is  an  ancient  city,  with 

nnmerons  qnalnt  old  houses,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 

since  the  6th  century.   The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bears  the  title 

Pilmate  of  All  England,  the  Archbishop  of  York  that  of  Primate 

of  England  (comp.  p.  445).    Canterbury  contains  extensive  cavalry 

barracks  and  the  army  cavalry  school. 

The  site  of  Canterbury  was  occupied  in  pre-Boman  times  by  the  Brit- 
ish village  of  DurtDhem  Cdwr\  water) ,  which  the  Romans  converted  into 
one  of  the  flnt  military  stations  on  the  highroad  to  London,  Latinizing 
the  name  as  Durovemum.  When  the  Saxons  or  Jutes  invaded  England 
they  named  it  Cantwaraibyrig^  or  burgh  of  the  men  of  Kent,  whence  its 
present  name  is  derived.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  Queen  Bertha 
fcraiided  a  small  Christian  church  on  St.  Martin's  Hill ,  and  in  A.D.  597 
St.  Augustine  arrived  here  from  Borne  to  convert  heathen  England.  King 
Bthelbert  received  him  with  great  friendliness,  and  embraced  Christianity 
with  10,()00  of  his  people.  Augustine  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  All 
Eagland,  but  Archbp.  Theodore  (668-693)  was  the  first  who  obtained  the 
practical  recognition  of  his  primacy  from  the  English  bishops,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket  (1170)  tbat  Canterbury  became 
the  undisputed  centre  of  the  religious  lite  of  England.  The  history  of 
Canterbury  merges,  through  the  archbishops,  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
of  the  country  at  large.  The  names  of  Dunstan  (960-988),  Lanfranc  (1070-89) 
Antelm  (1093-1109),  Thomas  Becket  (1162-70),  Stephen  Langton  (1207-29), 
Cranmer  (1583-66),  Pole  (1556-59),  Laud  (1633-60),  and  many  others  are  in- 
separably connected  with  English  political  and  social  history.  Since  the 
Jtevolution,  however,  the  attention  of  the  primates  has  been  more  strictly 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  —  The  present  archbishop  is  the  Most 
Rev.  Randall  Tttomas  Davidson^  D.  2>.,  translated  in  1903.  The  income  of 
the  see  is  15,0002. 

Emerging  from  the  Ecut  Station  (PI.  C,  4),  on  the  S.E.  side  of 

the  town,  we  see  In  front  of  ns  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Dane 

John  (Donjon),  bounded  on  one  side  by  part  of  the  old  city-wall ; 

the  Dane  John  Itself  Is  a  tumulus  80  ft.  high,  surmouwt^^Vj  wv 

obellslL  and  commanding  a  good  view.  We  turn,  to  t^i^X^lX.  v£i^V>E^«vv 

enter  Castle  8t  to  the  right^  where  the  Noimaiv^^^^  ol^^  Ca«i0.e. 

(PI.  B,  O,  i)f  now  used  as  a  ooal-stoie,  riseB  on  t\i€»\€»l^-    ^K\.^«> 
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back  of  tlie  Castle,  on  tlie  river  Stour,  stands  8t,  Mildred's  Church, 

PI.  B,  3,  containing  some  Roman  work.)  At  the  end  of  Castle  St. 

Yfe  cross  Watling  Street  (p.  23)  and  then  follow  St.  Margaret^s  St., 

passing  8t.  Margaret's  Church  (PI.  C,  2),  to  High  Street,  which  we 

reach  opposite  Mercery  Lane,  leading  to  the  Cathedral. 

From  the  West  Station  (PI.  B,  1)  we  follow  Station  Road  to  the 

right  for  about  100  yds.,  to  St.  Dnnstan  St.  (PL  A,  1),  part  of  the 

main  thoroughfare  leading  straight  (to  the  left)  to  High  Street. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (N.W.)  St.  Dnnstan  St.  leads  to  (3  min.) 
8t.  DwMtcaCs  Church  (PI.  A,  1),  an  edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  square 
and  a  semicircular  tower.  It  contains  the  burial-vault  of  the  Boper  family, 
in  which  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (d.  1535)  is  said  to  lie,  placed  here 
hy  his  daughter,  Margaret  Boper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the 
gateway  of  the  Bopers^  mansion. 

On  the  S.K.  St.  Dunstan  St.  is  continued  by  Westgate  "Without 
to  the  West  Gate  (PL  B,  1),  a  handsome  embattled  structure,  built 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one, 
and  the  only  city-gate  now  remaining.  To  the  left,  just  outside 
the  gate,  is  the  quaint  little  Falsi aff  Inn  (p.  27),  with  its  sign 
hung  from  an  iron  standard.  Just  inside  the  gate,  to  the  right,  is 
the  venerable-looking  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (PL  B,  1 ;  rebuilt 
at  the  same  time  as  the  gate),  containing  an  ancient  font,  an  old 
panelled  ceiling  (chancel),  and  some  'miserere'  carvings.  Imme- 
diately opposite  is  St.  Peter's  Church  (PL  B,  C,  1),  a  curious  structure 
with  Norman  columns,  a  panelled  ceiling,  and  some  ancient  glass. 
A  little  farther  on  we  cross  the  Stour  and  enter  the  High  Street, 
in  which,  immediately  to  the  right,  is  St.  Thomas's  or  Easibridge 
Hospital  (PL  C,  2) ,  originally  erected  by  Thomas  Becket  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  pilgrims  (visitors  admitted).  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  farther  on,  is  the  Beaney  Institute  (1899), 
comprizing  a  library  and  reading-room  and  now  containing  the 
Museum  (open  daily;  free),  with  interesting  collections  of  Boman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  natural  history,  and  geology.  A  few 
paces  farther  on  is  the  Guildhall  (PL  0, 2),  which  contains  portraits 
of  local  notabilities.  In  Guildhall  St.,  here  diverging  to  the  left, 
is  the  Theatre.  We  have  now  again  reached  Mercery  Lane  (see  above), 
so  called  because  it  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  small  wares 
to  the  pilgrims  (medallions  of  St.  Thomas,  phials  of  holy  water,  etc). 
At  the  S. W.  (left)  corner  stood  the  Chequers  Inn,  the  regular  hostelry 
of  the  pilgrims  (comp.  Chaucer's  'Canterbury  Tales*);  some  remains 
of  the  old  inn  may  be  traced  in  the  court-yard  entered  from  High 
Street.  At  the  other  end  of  Mercery  Lane  is  the  Butter  Market,  in 
which  is  a  figure  of  the  Lyric  Muse ,  commemorating  Chriatophtr 
Marlowe  (1664-93),  the  poet  and  dramatist,  a  native  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  Butter  Market  we  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by 

Christchurch  Gate,  a  fine  late-Perpendicular  structure,  erected  by 

Prior  Ooldstone  in  1517.     From  the  gateway  we  obtain  a  good 

general  view  of  the  Cathedral,  with  UsW.  toi»«%,ita  tlcA^U  ^entxal 
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towei,  and  its  doable  set  of  transepts.    The  present  '^Cathedral 
(^Chrigtehureh ;  PL  D,  1),  which  is  the  third  chnich  on  the  same 
site,  represents  architectural  history  extending  over  four  centnries 
(1070-1496),  but  its  general  external  appearance ,   at  least  when 
viewed  from  the  W.,  is  that  of  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.    ^The  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  been 
so  carefully  preserved  by  contemporary  records ,  and  these  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Professor  Willis,  and  compared 
with  the  existing  structure,  that  we  may  almost  put  a  date  upon 
every  stone  of  this  magnificent  fabric ;  it  is,  therefore,  our  best  and 
safest  guide  in  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  that  period  in  Eng- 
land* (Parker),  It  is  said  that  a  Christian  church,  afterwards  used 
as  a  pagan  temple,  was  built  here  in  Roman-British  times  by  King 
Lucius;  and  that  this  was  presented  by  Ethelbert,  along  with  his 
palace,  to  St.  Augustine  (p.  27),  who  converted  the  buildings  into 
a  cathedral  and  monastery.     Augustine's  cathedral  afterwards  fell 
into  decay  and  became  more  than  once  the  prey  of  the  flames  and 
of  the  pillaging  Danes,  who  carried  off  and  murdered  Archbp.  Alphege 
in  1011 ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  had  almost 
entliely  disappeared.  Lanfranc  (1070-89),  the  first  Norman  arch- 
biflhop ,  accordingly  undertook  the  erection  of  a  completely  new 
cathedral ,  a  work  which  was  continued  by  his  successor  Anselm 
and    the  Priors   Emulph    and    Conrad^    and   finished  in    1130. 
The  last-named  completed  the  choir  in  such  a  magnificent  style, 
that  it  was  known  as  the  ^Glorious  Choir  of  Conrad'.    The  choir 
of  this  second  or  Norman  cathedral  (the  church  in  which  Becket 
was  murdered)  was  barned  down  in  1174;  and  the  present  choir, 
in  the  Transition  style  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  was  erected 
in  its  place  by  the  architect,  William  of  Sens  (who  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  introduced  the  Pointed  style  into  England)  and  his 
sneeesBor  WiUiam  the  Englishmcm  (1174-80).     The  old  Norman 
nave  and  transepts  remained  intact  for  200  years  more,  when  they 
were  replaced  by  the  present  Perpendicular  structure  (1378-1410), 
the  main  credit  for  which  is  generally  given  to  Prior  Chillenden 
(1390-1421).   The  great  central  tower,  called  the  Bell  Harry  Tower , 
was  added  by  Prior  Ooldstone  in  1495.  The  N.  W.  tower  is  modern, 
the  older  one  having  been  pulled  down  (in  1834),  with  doubtful 
wisdom,  to  make  one  to  match  its  S.  W.  neighbour.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are :  total  length  514  ft.,  length  of  choir 
180  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  71  ft. ;  height  of  the  nave  80  ft., 
of  choir  71  ft.,  of  central  tower  236  ft.,  of  W.  towers  152  ft. 

The  cathedral  is  open  to  visitors  from  9.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ex- 
cept during  the  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  (4  p.m.  in  Nov., 
Dec,  Jan.,  &  Feb.);  a  fee  of  6(2.  is  charged  for  admission  to  tbL^  ^V^*a. 
and  cloisters  and  another  of  Bd,  for  enteiin|^  tYie  cxf^X..    KX  ^>iX^^^ 
hotin,  between  7a.in.  and  7p.m.,  visitors  aie  ad.mW^^Xft^^v^^'^^" 
dnUfbris.  eaob  (minimum  2».)  on  application  %.t  lYv^^et^^^^^^^^*^ 
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beside  Christ  Ghurcli  Gate.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  South 
Porch,  built  by  Prior  Ghillenden  In  1400,  above  which  is  a  panel 
with  a  carious  old  sculpture  depicting  the  altar  of  Becket's  Mar-- 
tyrdom,  and  a  sword  lying  in  front  of  it.  The  figures  of  the  murder- 
ers  haye  long  since  been  removed  from  the  niches,  which  are  now, 
like  those  on  the  W.  front,  filled  with  modern  figures  of  kings,  arch- 
bishops, and  other  dignitaries  connected  with  the  history  of  the  cath- 
edral. Gomp.  Dean  Stanley's  ^Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury* 
and  Willis's  'Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  CathedraV. 

Interior.  The  I^avb  produces  an  effect  of  wonderful  lightness  in  spite 
of  its  huge  proportions.  It  is  mainly  the  work  of  Prior  Chillenden  (see 
p.  29).  The  stained  glass  is  modem,  except  the  great  W.  window,  which 
IS  put  together  from  fragments  of  old  glass,  pieced  out  by  modem  additions. 
The  monuments  are  of  little  general  interest.  Archbp.  Benton  (1882-96).  the 
first  Protestant  archbishop  interred  in  the  cathedral  (comp.  pp.  81,  45),  is 
buried  below  the  N.W.  tower.  On  the  arches  of  the  piers  of  the  great 
central  tower  may  be  seen  the  rebus  of  its  builder.  Prior  Goldstone. 

The  Nave  Tkansbpts  are  similar  in  style  to  the  nave,  though  differ- 
ing from  it  and  from  each  other  in  details.    Parts  of  Lan&anc^s  masonry 
seem  to  have  been  retained  as  the  kernel  of  the  walls  and  of  the  piers 
supporting  the  tower.  The  N.W.  transept  is  of  special  interest  as  th^  scene 
of  Thomas  Becket's  murder  on  Dec.  29th,  1170.  The  four  barons  approached 
by  the  door  on  the  W.  side  of  the  transept,  leading  from  the  cloisters, 
through  which  the  Archbishop  with  his  clerks  had  previously  entered  the 
church,  where  Vespers  were  being  sung.    Becket  refused  to  take  refdge 
either  in  the  vaults  or  roof  of  the  cathedral  and  was  cut  down  by  the 
murderers,  standing  in  front  of  the  wall  (still  in  situ)  between  the  chapel 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  passage  to  the  crypt.    What  is  believed  to  be  the 
exact  spot  where  he  fell  is  marked  by  a  small  square  incision  in  the 
pavement.  The  large  window  of  this  transept  contains  figures  of  Edward  IV. 
(1461-83)  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  presented  the  window 
to  the  cathedral.    Another  window  represents  the  life  and  death  of  Becket. 
To  the  E.   of  the  transept,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  open  screen,   is 
the  Ladp  Chapel  (1449-68),  also  called  the  Deans''  Chapely  from  the  number 
of  these  dignitaries  buried  in  it.    It  occupies  the  place  of  the  Korman 
chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  mentioned  above,  and  has  a  rich  fan-vaulted  roof. 
The  corresponding  chapel,  opening  from  the  S.W.  transept,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael  and  known  as  the  Warriors''  Chapel,    It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Archbp.  Stephen  Lang  ton  (1207-29),   the  champion  of  national  liberty 
against  King  John.    Here  also  is  the  monument  of  Margaret  Holland^ 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  with  her  two  husbands,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (son  of  Henry  IV.). 

The  '^Ghoie,  one  of  the  longest  in  England  (180  ft.),  is  elevated  several 
feet  above  the  nave,  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  elsewhere  among  English 
cathedrals  only  at  Rochester  (comp.  p.  20).  The  beautiful  Screen  between 
the  nave  and  the  choir  is  a  work  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  is  adorned  with  sta- 
tues of  six  English  kings.  The  grand  Norman  arches,  supported  by  circular 
and  octagonal  piers  alternately,  here  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  the  nave.  The  triforium  arcade  with  its  combination  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  transition  from  Romanesque 
to  Gothic,  and  recalls,  in  some  respects,  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  with  whieh 
the  architect  must  have  been  familiar.  The  visitor  will  note  the  singular 
curved  outline  of  the  choir,  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  walls 
trend  inward  at  the  E.  end.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  William  of 
Sens,  wishing  to  preserve  the  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew,  which 
had  survived  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  earlier  buildings,  narrowed  his 
choir  here  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  The  screens  separating  the  choir 
^om  its  aisles  were  executed  by  Prior  Estria  in  1904-6;  they  are  broken 
si  Jaterv&la  by  the  canopied  tombs  of  archbishops,  the  most  conspicnoas 
'-which  IB  that  of  Archbp.  Chichele  (U14r43),  touudex  ot  Ki\^oxiV%X^^^^^<^ 
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(p.  24i6).  The  reredos,  altar,  and  archbishop^  throne  are  modem.  The  organ 
ia  ingeniooflly  concealed  in  the  triforinm,  and  nothing  of  it  is  visible  below 
except  the  manuals.  Part  of  the  stained  glass  of  the  choir-aisles  dates 
from  the  ISUi  century.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  painting  of  Becket's  Death,  by 
OrosM,  This  aisle  incorporates  some  remains  of  the  earlier  Norman  choir, 
and  the  triforinm  windows  of  the  N.  £.  Teansept  are  also  by  Prior  Ernolph. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  17.  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  St.  Andesw^s  Towee  (see 
p.  SO),  the  groondfloor  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  vestry.  At  the  £.  end 
of  tiie  8.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  corresponding  Towbe  ov  St.  Anssi.m, 
also  a  survival  from  the  older  church,  with  a  Decorated  window  inserted 
about  1^6.  The  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  Archbps.  Anselm  (d.  1109; 
no  monument),  Bradwardine  (d.  1319),  and  Mtopham  (d.  1333).  Above  it  is 
an  ^ezeubitorium*  or  small  watching-chamber,  with  a  grating  looking  into 
Trinity  Chapel,  used  by  the  guardian  of  the  treasures  at  Becket's  shrine 
(see  below).  Among  the  monuments  in  the  aisle  are  those  of  Archbishops 
Sknm  €f  BudbwTf  (1375^1;  beheaded  by  Wat  Tyler),  Stratford  (1333-69), 
Keo^e  (14I»4M),  FUx-Walter  (1193-1207),  and  Reynolds  (1313-28).  Some  re- 
markable diaper  work  and  other  remains,  incorporated  in  the  S.E.  screen, 
near  Arehbp.  Stratford's  memorial,  are  relics  of  St.  Dun»tan*s  Shrine,  which 
used  to  stand  to  the  8.  of  the  high-altar. 

From  the  E.  end  of  the  choir-aisles  flights  of  steps  ascend  to  the 
Tbinitt  Chapel,  which,  with  the  *Corona'  behind  it,  is  the  work  of 
WUUam  the  Sngliikman,  'small  in  body,  but  in  workmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honest',  who  succeeded  William  of  Sens,  when  that 
unfortunate  architect  was  crippled  by  a  fall  from  the  clerestory.  This 
was  the  site  of  the  Shrine  of  Thomas  Beckett  who  was  canonized  soon 
after  his  death  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  fame  of  St.  Thomas  that  made  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  had  previously  been  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  Monastery  of 
St.  Augiutine,  the  greatest  centre  of  interest  among  the  ecclesiastical 
establi^imenta  of  England.  His  body  was  interred  here  in  1220,  and  the 
shrine  was  adorned  with  such  magniflcence  that  Erasmus,  who  visited  it 
in  1512,  tells  us  'gold  was  the  meanest  thing  to  be  seen*.  The  shrine  was 
destroyed,  its  treasures  confiscated,  and  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  burned  by 
Henry  VIII.  (1688)$  and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  shrine  is  the  pave- 
ment that  surrounded  it,  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  thousands  of  pious 
pilgrims.  [According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  however,  the  relics 
were  not  burned  but  re-interred ;  and  some  remains  found  below  in  the 
crypt  in  a  stone  coffin  in  1888  are  believed  by  many  to  be  those  of  Thomas 
Be&et.l  The  Stained  Glass  Windows  of  the  chapel,  of  the  13th  cent., 
depict  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  chapel  is  the 
handsome  marble  Monument  of  Henry  IV.  (1399-1413) ,  the  only  king  buried 
in  the  cathedral.  His  tomb  is  shared  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  of  Navarre, 
Behind  the  tomb  is  the  Chantry  of  Henry  IV.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Trinity  Chapel  is  the  Monument  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1376), 
with  a  brazen  effigy;  above  hang  the  prince's  surcoat,  gauntlets,  helmet, 
and  shield. 

The  extreme  E.  part  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the  beautiful 
ehapel  called  the  *Coeona,  which  formerly  contained  an  altar  with  a  frag- 
ment of  Becket*8  skull.  On  the  K.  side  stands  the  Monument  of  Cardinal 
i^ls  (d.  lfi&9),  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  The  Corona  also  contains 
the  so-eaJled  Chair  of  St.  Augustine  (13th  cent.) ,  in  which  the  archbishops 
sit  at  their  installation. 

The  entrance  to  the  *Cbtft,  which  is  very  spacious,  is  from  the  S.W. 
transept.   This  is  the  crypt  of  the  early  Korman  church,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  some  of  its  pillars  may  even  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Boman  church  on  Uiis  site.     About  1676    Queen  Elizabeth  placed  the 
erypi  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  and  Flemish  refugees  in  England,  and 
its  B.  transept,  or  Black  Prince^»  Chantry,  is  still  occupied  aa  «k  ^t^clOcv 
ehoreh  by  their  descendants.    The  unfounded  tradition  lh».\.  V\i^  T%l»L^«Kk% 
ereeted  theiy  silk-looms  in  the  crypt  seems  to  be  of  compeiTtAiveVi  t«.<^«^ 
dsto.   The  B.  pari  of  the  crypt  formed  the  Chaptt  of  0«r  Lady  Utidercrofi 
Mmd  wmf  tormerlj  rury  richly  decorated.    The  body  ot  Tlioiat.%  ^eOs»^  ^a 
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liere  for  50  years,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  Henry  II/s  penance.  Traces 
of  old  painting  have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  St.  GabriersrOhap^, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  crypt.  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  some  of  the 
capitals  in  the  crypt  are  only  half-carred,  their  execution  having  probably 
been  stopped  by  the  fire  of  1174.  Recent  restorations  in  the  crypt  have  laid 
bare  the  original  floor  and  revealed  some  old  paintings  on  the  oeUlng. 

Visitors  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  view  frum  the  top  of  iheiBell  Harrff 
or  Central  Tvwer  (236  ft.)  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  "^  or ^^ the 
Canon  in  residence. 

The  precincts  contain  some  interesting  remains  of  the  monastery, 
originally  founded  by  St.  Augustine  and  re-established  by  Lanfiranc. 

The  Cloistebs,  in  the  late-Perpendicular  style,  are  entered  from  the 
N.W.  transept  and  are  in  good  preservation.  The  coats-of-armt  at  the 
intersections  of  the  arches  are  those  of  benefactors  of  the  cathedral. 
On  the  K.  side  are  two  fine  doorways,  and  in  the  N.W.  comer  is  a  cnriout 
hatch  communicating  with  the  cellarer^s  lodgings.  —  To  the  E.  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  Ghaftbs  House,  or  Sermon  House  (restored  1897),  to  which 
the  congregation  retired  after  prayers:  the  lower  part  is  E.E.,  the  upper 
part  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  panelled  eeiUng  is 
of  Irish  oak.  The  Chapter  House  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  Lzbbabt, 
an  old  Korman  structure  (restored),  containing  a  collection  of  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books,  and  MSS.  Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Norman  Baptistebt.  —  ▲  pass- 
age called  the  ^Dark  Entry'  (see  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends^),  reaehed  by 
steps  descending  from  the  N.E.  transept,  leads  f^om  the  cathedral  to  the 
Prior" iOatetoaif  and  the  Green  Courts  which  was  formerly  surrounded  hj 
monastie  buildings.  To  the  E.  of  it  now  lies  the  Deanery^  and  on  the  if. 
is  Uie  old  Strangers^  Hall.  The  gate  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Oreen  Ckmrt 
was  formerly  the  entrance  to  this  hall.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  passage  called  the  Brick  Walk,  on  the  right  side  of  whieh 
is  a  row  of  arches  in  an  early -Norman  style,  belonging  to  the  Momkt'* 
Infirmary.  At  the  end  of  the  Brick  Walk  is  an  old  house  eiJled  the 
Maitter  Honours,  formerly  the  state-room  of  the  priory. 

A  fine  arched  gateway  in  Palace  Street,  to  the  K.W.,  is  the  only  relie 
of  the  old  Arefibishop''$  Pe^ttee,  ruined  by  the  Puritans  during  the  primaey 
of  Archbp.  Laud.  A  new  palace,  on  a  modest  scale,  has  recentty  beea 
built  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  tbe  Green  Court  (see  above)  is  the^King^s 
School  (PL  D,  1),  founded  by  Archbp.  Theodore  (7th  cent.),  *£ot 
the  study  of  Greek',  and  refounded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  it  nam1>eia 
Marlowe  (p.  28),  Thurlow,  Harvey  (p.  15),  and  Robert  Boyle  among 
former  pupils,  and  still  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  upper  hall  is  by  a  beautiful  external  ♦Staircase,  irith 
open  arcades  at  the  sides,  the  only  Norman  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  in 
Canterbury  is  the  quaint  little  *Chureh  of  St.  Martin  (PL  F,  1), 
the  'Mother  Church  of  England'.  It  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  E.,  %  M. 
from  the  Cathedral,  and  is  reached  from  Mercery  Lane  by  Buigate  St^ 
Church  St.,  and  Longport  St.  The  keys  are  kept  at  No.  26  in  the  last, 
but  during  the  day  the  verger  is  generally  at  the  church  (adm.  3d.). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  Christian  church  here  hi  pre- 
Sazon  days,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  for  Qneen  Berfha, 
wife  of  Ethelbert  (p.  37),  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine.  King 
Ethelbert  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  here  in  the  old  font,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  probably  of  Saxon  date.  An  old  stone  eoffin  shown  as 
that  of  Queen  Bertha  dates  from  about  the  iSlth  century.  Part  of  the 
n^A/J^,  wbieh  contain  niimeroas  Roman  brieks,  m«y  \>e\o\i%  to  the  eciclaal 
church i  the  chancel  waa  rebuilt  in  the  E.  E.  period.  TlbA  %<»-«d;\ib^^\«t«Kif 
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aqnints*  are  interesting.  The  stained  glass  is  modern.  —  The  ehnrehvard 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  On  the  tomb  of  Dean  Alford  (d.  1871) 
is  the  touching  epitaph :  ^DeTersorinm  Viatoris  Hierosolymam  Proficiscentis* 
(^the  inn  of  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem*). 

On  the  way  to  St.  Martinis  we  pass ,  at  the  corner  of  Longport 
St.,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  old  *Monast££Y  of  St.  Auoustinb 
(PI.  E,  1,  2),  now  restored  and  occupied  as  a  fdUiionary  College.  The 
main  *Oate  (1300),  by  which  we  enter,  is  in  Monastery  St.,  a  little 
to  the  left;  open  1.16  to  4  (5  in  summer)  during  term,  11  to  4  or  5 
In  the  yacations  (adm.  6(2.). 

The  monastery,  established  by  St.  Augustine,  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII 
for  a  palace,  and  after  passing  through  various  private  hands,  was  bought 
in  1814  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  converted  it  from  a  Drewery  into 
the  present  college,  incorporating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  mon- 
astery. —  The  tasteful  modem  buildings  of  the  College,  on  three  sides  of 
a  fine  court,  include  a  large  Library,  with  a  valuable  OrientaJ  collection, 
below  which  is  an  ancient  crypt  containing  the  Coleridge  Miuionary  Mueewm; 
a  Chapel;  picturesque  Cloisters;  and  a  Hall^  being  the  Guest  Hall  of  the 
old  monastery,  with  its  original  oaken  roof. 

In  8t.  AuffutHne't  Abbejf  Field  (adm.  !«.),  to  the  right  are  the  remains 
of  the  old  Abbey  Church  and  the  scanty  ruins  of  8t.  Panerat,  said  to  be 
the  first  church  dedicated  by  St.  Augustine.  St.  Augustine,  King  Ethelbert, 
and  Queen  Bertha  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery. 

Among  the  remaining  points  of  interest  in  Canterbury  may  be 
enumerated  8t.  John^s  Hospital,  founded  by  Lanfranc,  in  North- 
gate  St.,  to  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral ;  8U  Alphege's  Church  (PI.  C,  1), 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  martyred  arch- 
bishop (p.  29)  and  containing  some  old  brasses;  St.  Stepheri'e, 
with  some  Norman  work,  near  the  East  Station;  the  ruins  of 
8t,  Sepulchre's  Nunnery,  where  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  *Holy  Maid 
of  Kent',  was  a  nun  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  to  the  S.  of  the  city ; 
and  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  with  an 
elaborately  adorned  interior.  Parts  of  the  old  City  Wall  are  visible 
in  Broad  St.,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral. 

About  li/s  M.  to  the  W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  London  road,  is  the 
Tillage  of  HarUedovm  (perhaps  the  ^Bob  up-and-down^  of  Chaucer),  with 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  originally  founded  for  lepers  by  Archbp.  Lan- 
franc. No  part  of  the  present  buildings  is  ancient,. except  portions  of  the 
church,  which  has  Norman  pillars  and  arches  on  one  side,  £.E.  on  the 
other,  and  an  open  timber-roof.  Fine  view  of  Canterbury.  —  Barfreston 
Church  (see  below)  is  10  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  Coaches  to  Heme  Bay,  Margate, 
and  Ramsgate,  see  p.  24. 

From  Canterbury  West  railways  run  to  (15  M.)  Bamsgate  vi&  Minster 
(p.  26);  to  (6  M.)  WhitstabU  (p.  24):  and  to  Folkestone  and  Dover  via  (18  H.) 
J^iomdiffe  (p.  16).  —  The  first  station  on  the  last-named,  or  *E]ham  Valley 
Line\  is  (1  M.)  South  Canterbury,  close  to  the  county  cricket- ground,  where 
the  cricket-festival  known  as  the  ^Canterbury  Week'  is  celebrated  in  the 
first  week  of  August. 

Beyond  Canterbury  the  train  passes  (65  M.)  Bekesboume  and 
(68  M.)  Adisham,  with  an  E.  E.  church.  From  (72  M.)  Shepherd^s 
WeU  or  Siebertswold  the  ecclesiologist  should  pay  a  visit  to  Barfres- 
ton  Church  (pronounced  'Barson'),  a  small  but  highly  interesting 
Norman  building,  situated  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  E.  The  walk  may  be 
continued  to  the  S.  to  Waldershare,  the  Earl  of  Guilford's  house 
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and  park,  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Shepherd's  Well.  —  The  train  then  pene- 
trates a  long  tannel  and  reaches  (75  M.)  Keanfuy,  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Deal  (see  p.  26).  Kearmey  Abbey  is  modem.  To  the  NJB., 
1/2  M.  from  the  station,  is  the  Tillage  of  Ewell,  where  King  John 
had  his  first  interview  with  Pandnlf,  the  Pope's  Legate,  hefore  re- 
signing his  crown  at  Dover  (1213).  —  We  now  thread  another  tnnnel, 
pass  (77  M.)  Dover  Priory j  and  reach  (78  M.)  Dover  Tovm,  Pas- 
sengers for  the  Continent  are  carried  on  to  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
Dover,  see  p.  16. 

3.  From  London  to  ICaidstone. 

42i/«  K.  South  Eastbrs  *  Chatham  Baii,wat  from  Ckarimff  Orou, 
Cannon  Street^  and  London  Bridge  in  ii/r>2  hn.  {i».reA  1$.^  is.  Bd^  Sf.  M^/td^^ 
return  12(.,  8<.  6d.,  6«.  Bd.),  —  Another  line  of  the  same  company  to  Maid* 
stone  East  (41  M. ;  same  times  and  fares)  from  Victoria  and  Hotbom  direi^es 
from  the  Rochester  line  at  (IT^/t  K.)  Swanley  (see  p.  19)  and  nuM  tkenee 
via  Otford  (for  Sevenoaks^  p.  13),  WrotJuun  (A  K.),  and  MaUing  ^  85). 

As  far  as  Gravesend  this  rente  is  more  fnlly  described  in  Baol- 
eker'8  London.  —  To  (17  M.)  Dartford  (Bnll;  Victoria)  there  are  two 
lines,  one  mnning  via  (10  M.)  Woolwich  and  the  other  vii  (9  M.) 
Eltham,  —  Beyond  Dartford  we  cross  the  Darent  and  skirt  the  hank 
of  the  Thames,  passing  (20  M.)  Oreenhithe  and  (22  M.)  NorihfUeL 

24  M.  Oravesend  (Clarendon  Royal,  R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  2-5t.; 
Old  Falcon;  New  Falcon;  Bosherville),  a  favonrite  river-resort  of 
the  Londoners,  is  described  with  more  detail  in  Baedeker^s  London, 
A  steam-ferry  plies  to  Tilbury  (p.  498). 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  through  the  Boo  Dittriet  to  (16  M.)  Port 
Victoria^  in  the  IsU  of  Grain  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medwap,  opposite 
Sheemess  (p.  OS).  —  CobJiam  Hall  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  S.  (tickets,  see  p.  22) 

28V2M.  Higham,  1 V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  Gad's  HiU  (p.  22). 
We  then  pass  throngh  a  long  tnnnel  (2  M.) ,  with  a  break  in  the 
middle,  and  reach  (31  M.)  Strood  Junction  (for  Strood,  see  p.  19). 

A  short  line  runs  hence,  crossing  the  Medway,  to  (^/s  M.)  Roeho^er 
and  (1  M.)  Chatham  Central  Station,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  stations 
mentioned  at  pp.  19  and  22. 

The  train  now  mus  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Medwaiy,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  Rochester.  Beyond 
the  river  are  the  chalk-hills  forming  the  'backbone  of  Eent\  Near 
(34  M.)  Cuxton  and  (36  M.)  Snodland  the  beauty  of  the  valley  is 
seriously  marred  by  the  numerous  chalk  -  quarries  and  lime  and 
cement  works.    The  scenery,  however,  improves  greatly  at  — 

39  M.  Aylesford  (George  Inn),  charmingly  situated  on  the  river, 
with  its  church  rising  high  above  the  red-roofed  cottages.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  the  poet  (1639-1701).  The 
Church,  partly  of  Norman  workmanship,  contains  some  interesting 
monuments  of  the  Colepepper  family. 

Aylesford   is    the   best  starting-point  for  a  visit   to  the   InterMtiag 

cromlech  called  ^Kits  Ooty  Honse ,  which  lies  on  the  chalk-hills,  IVa  If. 

/^  iAe  29.  E.,  eloae  to  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone.    The  erom- 

Jeeh  eonaiatB  of  three  upright  stones  of  ^Baxaeii'  %aii^Um«,  ««aV  ihout 
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8  ft.  high,  with  a  fourtli,  12  ft.  long,  lining  transversely  across  them.  Each 
stone  weighs  from  8  to  lO^/z  tons.  Tradition  makes  this  monument  the 
tomb  of  a  British  chief,  and  the  name  may  mean  simply  the  *tomb  in 
the  wood''  (Welsh  coed^  'wood**).  Becent  investigation  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  was  the  site  of  a  British  cemetery  and  that  the  whole  district 
was  consecrated  to  religious  uses.  In  a  field  between  Slits  Coty  House 
and  Aylesford  is  another  group  of  monoliths  known  as  the  ^Countless 
Stone8\  from  the  superstition,  frequently  met  with  elsewhere,  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  twice  with  the  same  result;  and  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  complete  avenue  of  similar  stones  extending  from  Kits  Coty 
House  to  the  village  of  Addington  (p.  36),  6  M.  to  the  W. 

Beyond  Aylesford  the  train  passes  Allington  Castle  (to  the  left)) 
birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet  (1503-42),  and  (41 V2  M.) 
Maiistone  Barracks  station. 

42^2^*  Maidstone.  —  Hotels.  Stas,  Mitse,  High  St.;  Bell,  Week 
St.,  an  old-fashioned  house,  commended  in  *Pepys*s  Diary";  Railwat  Hotel, 
adjoining  the  West  Station;  New  Inn,  near  the  East  Station.  —  Rail. 
R/mt.  Roamt. 

Bailway  Stations.  The  West  Station^  a  terminus,  is  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town,  beyond  the  bridge;  the  JEatt  Station ^  on  the  line  from  Otford 
(London)  to  Ashford,  is  at  the  K.  end  of  Week  St. 

Maidstone  (the  'town  on  the  Medway'),  the  county-town  of 
Kent,  a  prosperous-looking  place  with  33,516  inhab.  and  large 
breweries  and  nursery-gardens,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Medway,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  substantial  modern  bridge. 
The  formerly  collegiate  *  Church  of  All  Saints  ^  a  fine  Perp.  structure, 
of  which  a  striking  view  is  obtained  from  the  bridge,  was  mainly 
built  by  Archhp,  Courtenay  (d.  1396),  and  contains  good  stalls  and 
sedilia,  the  interesting  tomb  of  Wootton,  first  Master  of  the  Col- 
lege (1417),  and  an  arcaded  screen  between  the  nave  and  chancel. 
Adjoining  the  church  is  the  College  of  All  Saints,  established  by 
Archbp.  Courtenay  and  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  The  buildings, 
which  include  a  fine  arched  gateway  and  two  towers,  are  inter- 
esting specimens  of  14th  cent,  architecture.  To  the  N.  of  the 
church  is  the  former  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
now  a  school  of  art  and  science;  and  opposite,  to  the  E.  of  the 
church,  is  a  range  of  out-buildings,  with  a  singular  external  stair- 
case, probably  older  than  any  part  of  the  palace  itself. 

The  *Maidstonb  Museum,  in  Faith  St.,  is  installed  in  Chilling' 
ton  Manor  House ^  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  a  town-mansion 
of  the  16th  cent.,  now  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  Bentlif  Art  Gallery 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Public  Library,  The  institution,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  provincial  museums  in  the  country,  contains  col- 
loctiona  of  natural  history,  archaeology  and  antiquities,  ethnology, 
pottery,  and  paintings,  and  is  open  free  daily  from  10  to  5  in  summer 
(Wed.  10-9),  and  from  10  till  dusk  in  winter. 

Environs.    The  walk  along  the  river  to  Allington^  (3  M.)  Ayletford 
iK^d  (IV2  M.)  KiU  Coty  House  is  attractive,  especially  in  the  hop-picking 
season.  —  At  West  or  Town  Hailing,  a  station  (p.  34)  6  M.  to  the  W« 
e€  Maddbtone^  iare  ithe  Teai|iins  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  touxA^^  V^  '^V^o.-^ 
Gu^flulf  of.Bochester  (pi  %fyi    To  the  S.  is  th^  &o-^».\\«^  Bt.  LeotMiraTa 
f<>w«r,  the  keep  0/  a  CMtle'also  erected  by  Gunduli  (,c».  VTO^^  HX«k  »it^- 
iMtt^^'bf  WUieh<  is,  nebbrSikg  ^  Paifeerv  *  of  «aT\i©r  c\iw«b^\««  ^»»-  ^^^"^ 
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present  fayour  lather  to  its  pretty  surroundings  and  inrigorating 
air  tlian  to  its  somewhat  weak  chalybeate  springs.  The  springs  were 
discovered  by  Lord  North  about  1606,  and  Tunbridge  soon  became 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  Somewhat  later  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Puritans ,  who  have  left  traces  of 
their  partiality  in  such  names  as  Mount  Ephraim  and  Mount  Zion ; 
and  it  is  still  specially  affected  by  adherents  of  the  Evangelical 
school.    The  season  is  at  its  height  in  August  and  September. 

The  most  prominent  architectural  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
PantileSy  or  Parade,  deriving  its  name  from  the  earlier  style  of 
pavement.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  Parade  are  very  quaint  and 
picturesque  *,  and  it  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Georges,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  visitors.  It  also  con- 
tains many  of  the  best  shops ,  including  several  for  the  sale  of 
*  Tunbridge  Ware',  or  small  articles  in  wood-mosaic.  The  Assembly 
Rooms,  or  Oreat  JSall,  are  opposite  the  S.E.  Station;  the  Pump 
Room,  with  the  chief  mineral  spring,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Pantiles  (water  2d.  per  glass,  28.  per  week). 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  a  breezy  Common, 
with  an  area  of  about  170  acres;  and  Calverley  Park  is  a  pleasant 
open-air  resort  within  the  town. 

The  Environs  of  Tunbridge  Wells  are  undulating  and  beautifully 
wooded,  affording  charming  rambles  in  every  direction.  The  soil  dries 
qtdekly  after  rain.  The  favourite  short  walks  are  to  the  Toad  Rocky 
on  Butthall  Common,  1  M.  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  High  Rock*  (adm.  6d.), 
IV4  H*  to  the  8.  W.,  both  good  examples  of  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed 
by  sandstone  rocks  in  the  process  of  unequal  disintegration.  A  round  of 
about  SVs  ^*  will  include  both. 

Penshurtt  Place  (p.  13),  6  M.  to  the  N.  W,,  may  be  reached  by  railway 
vi&  Tonbridge  (comp.  p.  13).  Walkers,  however,  will  find  the  route  via 
BicR>orough  very  pleasant;  and  they  may  extend  their  excursion  to  Sever 
(p.  14)  and  Edenhridge  (p.  14),  returning  from  the  last  by  train.  —  About 
6  K.  to  the  S.E.  lies  Bayham  Abbey  (p.  14)  and  about  2  M.  farther  on  is 
Leanberhurst  (p.  14).  The  return  walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
train  from  Front  (p.  38).  —  A  very  pleasant  round  may  be  made  as  follows. 
We  follow  the  road  leading  S.  from  the  Wells  to  (2  M .)  Frant,  and  walk 
thence  to  the  W.  across  *£ridge  Park  (Marquis  of  Abergavenny ;  castle  not 
shown),  and  past  the  *Eridge  Rocks  (open  to  visitors  on  Frid.)  at  Bridge 
Oreen,  to  (27*  M.)  Bridge  station.  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  N.W.  at  Eridge 
Green  and  cross  Broadwater  Wood,  either  to  0  M.)  Oroombridge  (see  below) 
or  to  the  (2  H.)  Bigh  Rocks  (see  above).  —  Excursion  to  Bodiam  Castle^  from 
Bobertsbridge,  see  p.  38. 

The  litUe  town  of  Southborough,  halfway  between  Tunbridge  Wells 
(motor- omnibuses)  and  Tunbridge,  also  possesses  a  chalybeate  spring  and 
is  frequented  by  those  who  wish  quieter  and  somewhat  cheaper  quarters. 

Fbom  Tunbbidgb  Wells  to  Eastboubnb,  80  H.,  railway  in  IV2  hr. 
(fares  is.  9<f.,  3#.,  2s,  By^d.).    —   3  M.   GroombHdge,    the  junction  of 
lines  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  48),  Lewes  (p.  43),  and  Edenbridge  (see  above), 
Croydon,  and  London.   6  M.  Eridge  (see  above).  —  11  M.  Mayfie^d^  a  village 
with  some  quaint  timbered  houses  and  an  old  *Palaee  of  tjbe  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  now  a  nunnery  (adm.  3-4).    This  was  a  favtfurite  residence 
of  the  archbishops  from  Duns  tan  (d.  988)  to  Cranmer  (d.  1556)  and  d.«A.^% 
mainly  from  about  1350,  with  later  additions.    The  OtxeaA.  IL«^^\^  xiov?  \:\i.<& 
Chapel,  is  nearly  70  ft.  lon^.   —  22V2  M.  HaiUham^  ^Ik  ML,  \.o  \\v^  ^  •  *^^ 
HuratmoDCMnx  (p.  53);  25  M,   Polegate  /unction  (p.  ^a^.   —  ^>\.  BaU- 
b<mme,  see  p.  A3, 
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Fbom  Tunbhidgb  Wells  to  Bbighton,  32  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares 
is.  10(2.,  St.  3(2.,  2«.  6d.).  This  route  diverges  to  the  right  of  the  Eastbourne 
line  beyond  (5  M.)  Uridge  (p.  37).  —  8  M.  Crowborottgh  (Crowborough  Beacon 
Hotel),  a  summer-resort  with  excellent  golf-links.  16  M.  UcJtfieldy  an  agri- 
cultural town  (2497  inhab.).  —  24  M.  Leteet  (p.  43).  Thence  to  (32  M.) 
Brighton^  see  p.  53. 

Beyond  Tunbridge  Wells  the  train  enters  Snssex.  37 M.  Front; 
the  village  (♦Inn)  lies  on  a  hill  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  E.  edge  of 
Bridge  Park  (p.  37).  —  39  M.  Wadhuretj  with  cnrions  iron  tomb- 
stones in  the  chnrch  and  chnrchyard;  44^2  M*  Ticehurst  Road; 
471/2  M.  Etchingham,  with  a  fine  Dec.  church.  —  49Y4  M.  RoberU" 
bridge  (George,  R.  from  Is.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6(i.-5«.  6d.),  with  the  remains 
of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (12th  cent.),  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station. 

Fbou  Bobbbtsbbidge  to  Hbadoobn,  24  M.,  light  railway  in  1-2  hrs. 
(fares  3<.  6(f.,  2s).  —  4  M.  Bodiam  (Castle  Hotel).  *Bodiam  Oastle  (adm. 
6(2.,  on  Frid.  !<.),  5  min.  from  the  station,  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
14th  cent,  fortress  (ca.  1396),  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  and  possessing 
fine  gateways,  machicholated  parapets,  a  portcullis,  etc.  It  is  nearly 
square  in  ground-plan,  with  circular  towers  at  the  comers  and  rectang- 
ular ones  between  them.  — 15  M.  Tenterden  Town  (Woolpack,  E.  or  D.  St.) 
has  a  fine  church,  the  Perp.  tower  of  which  has  been  held  responsible  for 
the  Goodwin  Sands  (see  p.  26).  •—  24  M.  Eeadcom^  see  p.  14. 

5572  M.  Battle  {Star;  Oeorge),  an  old  town  with  2996  inhab., 
famous  for  the  abbey  founded  here  by  William  the  Conqueror  (see 
below).  To  reach  the  (72  M.)  town  and  abbey,  we  turn  to  the  left 
on  leaving  the  station  and  then  to  the  right,  soon  skirting  the  irall 
enclosing  the  abbey  precincts.  To  the  right  lies  the  Parish  Churchy 
a  building  in  the  transition  style  between  Norman  and  E.E.,  with 
Dec.  and  Perp.  additions  (restored).  It  contains  a  few  brasses  and 
the  fine  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  (see  below),  with  effigies  of 
him  and  his  wife.  In  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  E.  end  of  the 
church,  is  the  grave  of  Isaac  Ingall,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  abbey,  stated  on  his  tombstone  to  have  died  in  1798  at  the 
age  of  120.  —  A  little  beyond  the  church  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
abbey  gateway,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  which  still  remains  the 
old  ring  used  in  bull-baiting  (50  yds.  from  the  gate). 

battle  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  venerable  historic- 
al monuments  in  JBngland,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  during  the  battle  fought  here 
with  Harold,  the  English  king,  in  1066.  Though  generally  known 
as  the  'Battle  of  Hastings',  the  battle  is  more  accurately  named 
after  the  heights  of  Senlac ,  on  which  William  found  the  Saxons 
entrenched  behind  a  stockade  on  his  march  from  Pevensey  (p.  68), 
and  which  lie  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Battle.  The 
abbey,  indeed,  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  fell.  The  abbey 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  the  minster 
was  consecrated  in  1095.  At  the  Reformation  (1538)  it  was  presented 
to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Henry  VIII.'s  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  con- 
rejrted  the  monastic  buildings  into  a  private  dwelling-house  and 
added  a  bangneting-balL 
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The  grounds  and  ruins  of  the  abhey  are  open  on  Tues.  to  visitors 
provided  with  tickel^s  (6d.;  at  the  Estate  Office).  Visitors  are  conducted 
through  the  ruins  in  parties  by  a  guide  (no  gratuity),  and  in  the  sununer 
months  the  crowds  of  excursionists  from  Hastings  are  very  large. 

We  enter  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  by  a  fine  late-Decorated  *6ate' 
hou$9  (1338),  described  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ('English  Note-Books')  as 
•the  perfect  reality  of  a  Gothic  battlement  and  gateway'.  The  longer  (E.) 
wing  was  formerly  the  almonry,  while  the  W.  wing  is  now  fitted  up  as 
a  porter's  lodge.  Beyond  the  gateway  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  grassy 
court,  on  the  E.  (left)  side  of  which  stand  the  abbey-buildings,  the  portions 
visible  to  us  (named  from  left  to  right)  being  the  Abbot''s  Lodge^  the  Poreh^ 
the  AbboCM  Hall^  and  the  Library  (modern).  From  the  Terrace^  at  the  S. 
end,  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  battlefield,  with  the  heights  of  Telhamy 
whence  the  Kormans  first  caught  sight  of  their  foe,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley.  This  terrace  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Quest  Housey  after- 
wards replaced  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne's  Banqueting  Hall^  itself  pulled 
down  about  1750.  Two  turrets  at  the  W.  end  and  some  traces  of  the 
windows  and  fire-places  are  the  only  remains.  From  the  terrace  we  are 
conducted  past  the  W.  front  of  the  abbey  and  round  the  N.  end  of  it  to 
the  old  Cloiatert^  one  fine  arcade  of  which  is  still  visible,  forming  the 
£.  eztemiU  wall  of  the  present  edifice.  Farther  to  the  E.,  on  somewhat 
higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  abbey,  lie  the  picturesque  E.  E. 
ruins  of  the  ^Refectory  (wrongly  described  as  the  dormitory),  with  inter- 
eating  vaulted  chambers  below,  described  as  the  Day  Roomy  the  Monks'' 
Parloury  and  the  Calefactory  or  Scriptorium.  The  last  part  of  the  ruins 
shown  on  ordinary  occasions  is  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Martin,  which 
extended  from  the  K.  side  of  the  Abbot's  Lodge  on  the  W.  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Parish  Church  (outside  the  wall)  on  the  E.,  a  distance  of 
fully  300  ft.  The  scanty  remains  of  this  large  edifice  consist  merely  of  a 
few  piers  and  stones  at  the  E.  end;  and  nearly  the  whole  area  is  now  a 
garden,  containing  some  fine  old  yews  and  cedars.  The  High  Altar  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  spot  on  which  the  body  of  Harold  was 
found  after  the  battle,  but  the  altar  pointed  out  by  the  guide  is  in  reality 
that  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  —  The  so-called  *Roll  of  Battle  Abbey',  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
is  a  forgery  composed  at  a  time  when  a  Norman  lineage  had  become 
fashionable.  The  original  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  in  1793  at 
Oowdray  (p.  63). 

On  leaving  the  abbey-gateway  the  tourist  will  find  vehicles  ready  to 
take  him  to  *Normanhurst,  the  handsome  modern  residence  of  Lord  Bras- 
sey,  which  lies  3  H.  to  the  W.  (fare  there  and  back  l«.-2«.  each ;  adm.,  on 
Taes.,  1«.,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Battle  booksellers'  or  at  Whittaker's 
Library,  St.  Leonards).  The  house  is  finely  situated,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  *View. 

Beyond  Battle  a  branch-line  to  Bexhill  (p.  53)  diverges  on  the 

right.    Our  train  descends  towards  the  sea  and  soon  reaches  the 

(61 1/2  M.)  Warrior  Square  Station  of  St.  Leonards  (see  below). 

62  M.  Hastings.  —  Railway  stations.  Central  or  ffcutingt  Station 
(H.  A,  3)  of  the  8.  E.  &  C.  R.,  at  the  top  of  Havelock  Road,  Hastings,  also 
used  by  the  L.  B.  8.  C.  trains;  Warrior  Square  Station,  St.  Leonards  (used 
by  both  companies),  at  the  top  of  King's  Road ;  West  Marina^  or  Bopeep 
(L.B.  S.  C),  West  St.  Leonards  (S.  E.  &  C.  R.),  both  situated  at  the  extreme 
W.  end  of  the  town.  —  The  hotels  send  Flys  to  meet  the  principal  trains ; 
Cai>  to  most  of  the  hotels  is.  Qd.  (first-class)  or  1<.« (second-class). 

Hotels.    ^Queen's  (PL  a;  B,  4),  Carlisle  Parade,  facing  the  sea,  V4  M. 
from  the  railway-station  and  the  pier;  Palace  (PI.  b;  A.  4),  to  the  E. 
of  the  Pier,  R.  or  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  2s. ;   Grand  (PI.  g ;  A,  4),   Verulam 
Place,  opposite  the  Pier.  R.  from  3*.  Bd.,  D.  5«.;  Makine  (PI.  «.%C1.^  *^^^ 
Albion  (PL  d:  0,  4),  B.  from  2s.  6(i.,  on  the  Harvuft  Yw«.^^^  \^t\\v«i \^ "Cw^ 
E.5  Albaht  (PL  ej  B,  4),  Robertson  Terrace,  new  Wve  ^^v^aetsL^^'S..  tt««^ 
2r.  6t/.,  D.  is.  6d. ;  Castle  (PI  f ;  B,  4),  WelllngtoTi  S^v^we^'B^.^*  •^'^  •  «^*-^*'^ 
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RoTAi.  Oak,  Castle  St.,  commercial ;  Gsosvknob,  White  Bock,  pens,  from 
7m.  6d.  —  At  St.  Leonards :  *BuTal  Viotobia,  Marina,  B.  from  if.,  B.  2M.-9t^ 
D.  5i-,  facing  the  sea;  Evebsfibld,  B.  is.  o({.,  B.  2<.,  D.  5«.,  Alxxahdba, 
B.  from  4(.,  B.  2s,  2s.  6<f.,  D.  6<.,  both  in  Eversfleld  Place ;  Botal  Sazoh, 
Grand  Parade,  all  these  close  to  the  sea;  Wabbiob  Housb,  Edihbdboh, 
Sba  Vncw  (pens,  from  Ss.  Gd.)*  Biydeba  (from  il.  lis.  Bd.  per  week),   four 

Srivate  hotels  in  Warrior  Square.  —  Hidbopathio  Establishkbht (PL  h.% 
»,  2),  Old  London  Road,  Hastings.  —  Furnished  Apartments  and  Boarding 
Bouses  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

Restaurants.  At  the  Queen's  Hotel,  see  p.  39;  Ballard,  17  Gasfle  St.f 
Addison^  32  Rock  Place;  Buffet  at  the  Hastings  Station. 

Theatres.  Gaiety,  Queen's  Road;  Empire  (yarieties),  Pelham  Place; 
entertainments  in  the  ^er  Pavilions. 

Omnibuses  ply  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Albert  Memorial  to  the 
West  Marina,  Bopeep,  the  Alexandra  Park  and  the  Spa,  Mount  Pleasant 
Chnrch,  Ore  and  Clive  Vale,  HoUington,  and  Silverhill  (fares  Id.,  2d,,  Sd.). 

Gabs.  First-class  cabs  for  1-2  pers.  2s,  Hd.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  V^  ^* 
Bd.,  for  more  than  2  pers.  3<.  2d.\  per  mile  is,,  each  addit.  ^t  M.  6d.  (to 
or  from  a  railway-station  is.  6d.,  9d.),  each  addit.  pers.  6d.,  od.  Second- 
class  cabs  for  1-3  pers.  2s.  Qd,  per  hr.;  to  the  station  Is,  Gd.  (2  pers.). 
Each  article  of  luggage  carried  outside,  2d.  Carriage  drawn  hj  buid  at 
by  donkey  or  mule,  is.  per  hr.  for  1  pers.,  each  addit.  V^  ^i**  3d. 

Pleasure  Boats.  Rowing  Boat,  per  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  Vs  ^»  ^i 
Sailing  Boat^  b-iOs,  per  hr.  according  to  size.  Excursion  in  Sailing  FocMt, 
is,  each  person.  —  An  Excursion  Steamer  also  plies  in  summer  to  J?cm(* 
bourne,  Brighton,  Dover,  etc. 

Baths.  Hastings  Baths,  White  Rock  Place,  with  a  very  large  swim- 
ming-basin and  Turkish  baths,  baths  i8.-2s.  6d.;  Hydropathic  A  Spa  (see 
above),  with  baths  of  all  kinds ;  Royal  Baths,  at  St.  Leonards,  opposite  the 
Victoria  Hotel;  Public  Corporation  Baths,  Bourne  St. 

Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  several  points  along  the 
beach,  indicated  by  notice-boards.  In  rough  weather  the  bathers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  quit  their  hold  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  bathing-machines. 

Hastings  and  St,  Leonards  are  now  vlrtaally  one  town  with  (1901) 
65,528 inhab.,  in  great  repute  as  a  hathing-resort  and  winter-residence. 
St.  Leonards  forms  the  W.  end  of  the  double  town  and  is  purely  a 
watering-place,  consisting  mainly  of  rows  of  well-built  lodging- 
houses,  while  the  easternmost  part  of  Hastings  retains  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  flshing-town  and  seaport.  The  sea- 
front  of  3M.,  along  which  runs  a  fine  esplanade,  is  very  striking. 
The  best  view  of  it,  with  the  hills  behind  and  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.), 
which  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  more  than  900  ft. 

The  name  of  Hastings  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  battle  by 
which  the  government  of  England  passed  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Vor- 
mans,  though  it  was  fought  at  a  spot  7  M.  distant  (p.  38).  Hastings 
was  also  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (i.  e.  the  *five''  great  ports  on  the  8.  E. 
coast;  originally,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  and  Hythe),  but 
its  harbour  has  now  practically  disappeared.  Traces  of  an  early  settle- 
ment here  have  been  discovered  submerged  in  the  sea,  which  seems  to 
have  made  great  encroachments  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

On  the  West  Hill,  above  Hastings,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old*CastIa 
(PI.  0,  3,  4;  adm.  Sd.),  of  the  history  of  which  little  is  known, 
though  it  claims  William  the  Conqueror  as  its  founder  or  restorer. 
The  mins  are,  to  use  Hawthorne's  phrase,  ^somewhat  scanty  and 
8cnggl\ng\  hot  the  ^onnds  in  which  they  stand  command  a  splendid 
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Tiew  of  the  town  and  sea,  extending  on  the  W.  to  Beachy  Head 
(p.  44).  The  West  HiU  Lift  (2d.) ,  at  the  W.  end  of  George  St., 
facilitates  access  to  the  castle. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Gastle  the  hill  is  partly  undermined  by 
8t,  Clemenfs  Caves  (adm.  6d. ;  illuminated  in  the  season  after 
2  p.m.),  originally  excavated  for  obtaining  sand,  and  afterwards  a 
resort  of  smugglers.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  caves  is  SU  ClemenVs 
Church  (PI.  0,  3),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Hastings  (Perp. ;  restored), 
whence  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  (N.)  along  High  Street.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  street  is  the  Roman  Gatholic  chnrch  of  St.  Mary  Star 
of  the  Sea.  Close  by  is  the  old  Church  of  All  Saints  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Perp. 
edifice  with  a  line  W.  window.  We  may  retnrn  hence  to  the  beach 
through  All  Saints'  St.  and  visit  the  quaint  Ashing  quarter  of  Old 
Hastings,  with  its  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  its  lofty  black 
sheds  for  holding  the  nets.  The  flsh  are  sometimes  sold  on  the  beach 
here  by  'Dutch  Auction',  and  there  is  also  a  covered  Fish  Market 

The  W.  part  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  contain  little  calling 

for  special  mention.   In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Albert  Mem- 

orial  (PL  1 ;  B,  4)  a  Gothic  clock-tower  erected  in  honour  of  the 

late  Prince  Consort.   A  little  to  the  W.,  in  Claremont,  is  a  Public 

Institution,  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Brassey,  containing  a 

library  and  museum  (free).    Farther  to  the  W.,  the  handsome  St. 

Leonard's  Pier  (adm.  2c2.),  projects  into  the  sea  from  the  Marina. 

Walks.    The  prettiest  short  walk  from  Hastings  is  that  to  EccUsbourne 
Oletiy  Fairlight  Olen^  and  the  Lovers^  Seat  OVz  H.).   The  best  route  is  the 

Sath  crossing  the  East  Hill  (260  ft.),  readied  by  steps  from  the  Fish 
[arket  or  by  the  East  Hill  Lift  C2d.)  at  the  E.  end  of  Bock  a  Nore  Road. 
On  the  hill  are  golf-links  and  recreation-grounds  (fine  view  of  Hastings). 
Deaeending  to  (1  M.)  the  prettily  wooded  EccUsbourne  Olen,  we  cross  this 
little  valley,  and  ascend  again  on  its  E.  side  and  follow  the  path  along 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  to  (iVs  V.)  Fairlight  Olen,  another  little  wooded  valley. 
Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  along  the  W.  side,  following  the 
path,  past  the  0/s  M.)  ^Dripping  Weir,  now  almost  dry,  to  (V2  M.)  the 
^Lovers'  Seaty  a  rocky  ledge  commanding  a  splendid  view.  Good  walkers 
may  vary  the  return-route  by  turning  landward  from  the  Dripping  Well, 
at  the  head  of  Fairlight  Glen,  and  ascending  past  a  farm  to  O/4  M.)  the 
highroad.  Here  we  may  turn  to  the  left  (below,  to  the  right,  the  Hall, 
Fairlight)  and  make  our  way  to  '•NortTC*  8eat\  on  the  top  of  Fairlight 
Down  (600  ft.),  occupying  the  circular  site  of  Old  Fairlight  Mill  (*View). 
We  now  descend  via  Ore,  a  K.  suburb  of  Hastings,  on  St.  Helen's  Down, 
to  Hastings.  —  Excursion-waggonettes  ply  at  intervals  to  the  farm  above 
Fairlight  Glen,  allowing  1  hr.  for  a  visit  to  the  glen  and  the  Lovers' 
Seat  (return-fare  U.  6d.). 

ExcuBSiON  Bbakbs  ply  on  Tues.  in  summer  to  (7  M.)  Battle  and  (9  M.) 
Normanhurst  (see  p.  39;  fare  for  the  round  4<.),   and  this  drive  may  be 
extended  to  AeMntrnham  Flaee  (not  shown),   the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
bnmham,  containing  some  relics  of  Charles  I.  (shirt  worn  at  his  execution, 
etc.).  —  Another  lovely  drive  (excursion-brake  on  Thurs. ;  4*.  6d.)  may 
be  taken  to  (12  M.)  Bodiam  Castle  (p.  38),  via  the  charming  village  of  (6  M.) 
Sedlescombe,  with  its  interesting  church,  and  back  by  Northiam  (near  which 
is  an  old  timbered  house)  and^rede.  —  Orowhurst,  6  M.  to  the^.W.  vii^ 
S  If .  from  Battle,  is  another  good  point  for  a  walk  or  ».  dxlve  v  VX.  ^o«%«%%«» 
the  remains  of  an  old  manor-house  and   a  gigantie  c'hMT0;i'Y«kt^-'<j«N9*  -' 
Other  txcnTBiong  may  he  made  (usnally  by  railway)  to  Hurstmof^ceewix  Ctt%U« 
fp.  DB},  Pepentey(p.  63),  BdtOottme  (p.  48),  WincheUta  (p.  Vi">,  Rve^V-*S^>''^^' 
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From  Hastings  (Central  Station)  to  Rtb  and  Ashford,  27  H.,  railway 
in  1  hr.  (fares  4«.  Cd.,  2«.  lOd.,  2*.  2V2rf.  j  to  Eye  1».  lOd.,  1*.  2d.,  lid.). 

9  M.  Winchelsea  (i^Tetr  Inn)^  an  ancient  but  decayed  town,  one  of  the 
two  ^Ancient  Towns'  associated  wifh  the  Cinqae  Ports,  stands  upon  a  hill 
rising  abruptly  from  the  marshes,  IV4  M.  from  the  rail,  station.  It  possesses 
various  memorials  of  its  former  importance,  the  most  immediately 
striking  of  which  are  the  width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.  The  *Church 
of  8t.  Thomas  (Becket),  an  important  early-Decorated  structure  (ca.  iBOO), 
of  which  the  nave  has  long  since  been  destroyed  (if  ever  completed), 
contains  some  good  monuments.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  church  is 
the  FriarSy  a  modern  mansion  built  with  the  materials  of  an  old  Franciscan 
monastery,  of  which  part  of  the  chapel  (1310)  remains  (adm.  on  Mon.). 
Winchelsea  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  three  of  the  old  gates  are 
still  standing :  Pipe  Well  Oate^  Strand  Oate^  and  Land  or  Ferry  Oate,  The 
old  Town  Well  has  a  Gothic  canopy.  —  Near  the  sea,  about  halfway  between 
Winchelsea  and  Bye,  is  Camber  Castle^  one  of  the  coast-defences  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.    Jcklesham^  l^/z  M.  to  the  W.,  has  a  Korman  church. 

11  M.  Bye  (Qeorge;  Cinque  Ports)  is  another  decayed  seaport,  ruined, 
li  ke  Winchelsea,  by  the  retirement  of  the  sea,  and  also  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill ;  it  was  also  one  of  the  ^Ancient  Towns'  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Starting 
from  the  Cinqae  Ports  Hotel  (3  min.  from  the  rail,  station)  we  proceed  to 
the  left,  along  Tower  St.,  to  (3  min.)  the  Land  Oate,  the  only  one  remaining. 
Beyond  the  gate  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Fishmarket  Road,  from  which 
a  (4  min.)  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  right  to  the  Tpres  Tower,  which 
was  erected  as  a  watch-tower  in  the  12th  cent,  and  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  William  de  Tpres,  Earl  of  Kent.  It  now  contains  a  small 
museum.  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  large  Church  (restored  in  18^), 
which  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  E.  E.,  with  windows  inserted  at  a  later 
date.  The  pendulum  of  the  tower-clock  swings  inside  the  church.  — 
Lion  St.  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  church  to  High  St.,  which  it  reaches 
nearly  opposite  Peacock's  School  (1636),  attended  by  Thackeray's  Denis 
Duval.  To  the  right  in  Conduit  Hill,  leaving  the  High  Street  at  the  George 
Hotel,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Austin  Friary.  By  following  High  St.  towards 
the  W.,  we  reach  (3  min.)  the  quaint  old  *Mermaid  Street,  with  the  Bfermaid 
Jnn  (now  a  private  hotel  and  club).  —  After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  many  French  refugees  settled  in  Rye,  and  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  At  a  later  date  it  was  a  great 
resort  of  smugglers.  —  From  Rye  an  omnibus  plies  to  (10  M.)  Tenterden 
(p.  33)  and  a  steam-tramway  (fares  2d.-6d.)  to  (IV2  M.)  Rye  Harbour  or 
Camber  (Royal  William  Hotel,  pens.  2s.),  at  the  mouth  or  the  Rother,  witii 
excellent  golf-links  and  a  little  shipping. 

Beyond  Rye  the  train  traverses  Romney  Marsh,  an  extensive  level  tract 
with  rich  pastures.  From  (18  M.)  Appledore  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the 
right  to  Lydd,  Dungeness,  and  Ifew  Romney  (Ship),  formerly  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Dungeness^Point.  —  21  M.  Ilam  Street, 

27  M.  Ashford,  see  p.  14. 


5.  From  London  to  Eastbourne.   Newhaven. 

66  M.  London,  Briqhton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  from  Victoria 
or  London  Bridge,  in  IVz-^V^  hrs.  (fares  10«.,  6<.,  is,  8d. ;  return  17«.,  11«. 
Bd.,  9«.  id. ;  Frid.  to  Tues.  return-tickets  lis.,  9».,  7*.  6d.).  —  To  Nevahaven, 
57  M.,  in  11/2-272  hrs.  (fares  9<.  id.,  bs,  8d.,  4^.  8d. ;  return  i%s.  id.,  lOs.  6d., 
9<.  4d.;  Frid.  to  Tues.  return-tickets  lis.,  6s.  Qd.,  7s,).  Cheap  day-tickets 
are  issued  in  the  season  at  greatly  reduced  fares. 

Another  but  longer  (2^3-3  hrs.)  route  to  Eastbourne  leads  via  Oxttd 
(p.  46)  and  Qroombridge  (p.  37). 

From  London  to  (371/2  M.)  Hay  ward's  Heath,  see  R.  6.     At 
(40^/2  M.)  Keymer  Junction  our  line  diyerges  to  the  left.  —  44  M. 
/^/umpion,-  47 M.  Cookshtidgt, 
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50  M.  Lewes  (White  Hart,  opposite  the  Connty  Hall,  R.  3-7s.j 
Crown,  High  St. ;  Rail,  Refreshmt.  Rooms) ,  the  county  -  town  of 
Sussex,  with  11,249  inhah.,  is  a  quaint  old  place,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  South  Downs.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Brighton 
on  the  W.  (see  p.  53),  to  Newhaven  and  Seaford  (see  below)  on  the 
S.,  to  Hastings  on  the  E.  (p.  53),  and  to  East  Orinstead,  Qroom- 
bridge,  Ea^t  Croydon,  etc.  (p.  46),  on  the  N. 

The  old  Castle  dates  from  the  Norman  period,  and  has  a  good  gate- 
way and  a  well-preserved  keep  containing  a  small  mnsenm  (adm.  6d.); 
fina  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  was  founded  by  Gandrada,  step- 
daughter of  William  the  Conqueror.  Adjacent  is  Southover  Churchy  with 
a  'Norman  chapel,  now  containing  the  leaden  coffins  of  Gundrada  and  her 
liusband,  William  de  Warrenne.  The  Toum  Sail  (built  in  1893)  contains 
a  fine  old  staircase  of  carved  oak.  The  Fitzroy  Memorial  Library  was 
designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  About  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  is  ML  Harry ,  where 
Hennr  IIL  was  defeated  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264. 

Fbox  Lewes  to  Newhaven,  7  M.,  railway  in  15-20  min.  (fares  lid., 
8^.,  6tf.).  The  trains  go  on  to  Newhaven  Harbour  (London  and  Paris  Hotel, 
B.  Of.,  D.  Zs.  6d. :  Bail.  Bfmt.  Rooms),  whence  steam-packets  ply  twice  daily 
to  Dieppe  in  S4  hrs.  (comp.  p.  xz).  Newhaven  {Ship^  B.  2t.  6{J.,  D.  3<.^ 
Bridge  Inn,  B.  2s. ^  D.  2s.  6d.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  possesses  a 
modem  fort  and  an  interesting  church  with  a  Norman  tower  and  apsidal 
chancel  of  the  12th  century.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  (railway)  is  Sea/ord 
(SeafordBay  Hotel}  Esplanade  Hotel,  B.  from  is.  Qd.,  D.  5«.),  a  sea-bathing 
and  golfing  resort. 

The  line  now  skirts  Mount  Cahurn  and  Firle  Beacon  (720  ft.^, 
both  of  which  command  extensive  views.  53  M.  Olynde.  About 
2V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  (571/2  M.)  Berwick  is  Alfriston  (Star,  with 
old  carvings),  with  an  interesting  church  and  a  14th  cent,  clergy- 
house  (recently  restored).  —  To  the  right  is  the  ^Long  Man  of  Wil- 
mington*, a  figure,  240  ft.  high,  cut  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
(p.  44);  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  perhaps  the  ^God  of 
Journeying*  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  has  recently  been  restored. 

61  M.  Foleg^te  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms) ,  the  point 
of  divergence  for  lines  to  Hailsham  and  Tunbridge  Wells  (p.  37), 
Bexhill  (p.  63)  and  Hastings  (p.  39),  and  Eastbourne. 

66  M.  Eastbourne.  —  Hotels.  -^Gband,  Grand  Parade,  B.  As.  6d.- 
7«.  6<2.,  B.  3«.,  D.  6s.  Qd.,  with  Turkish  and  other  baths;  ^Queen's,  B. 
from  4«.  Qd.y  D.  bs.  Gdf.,  pens,  from  iOs.  6(1.;  *Albion,  B.  from  As.  6d., 
D.  6s.,  pens,  from  dl.  3s.  weekly;  ^Anuhob,  Marine  Parade;  *Cavendish, 
B.  6s.,  D.  5s.  Qd. ;  ^Burlington,  B.  from  5«.,  D.  6s.  Sd. ;  these  all  first- 
class,  facing  the  sea.  —  Albehable,  Marine  Parade,  B.  from  3s.  6d.,  D. 
As.  6d.;  Alexandra,  Grand  Parade,  B.  3s.,  pens.  10«. ;  Gildbedgb  (com- 
mercial); Diplock's,   B.  3<. ;  Carlton  (temperance),    B.  or  D.   2s.  Qd. 

—  Htdbopathio  Hotel,  South  CliflF.     Numerous  Boarding  Houses  and 
Lodgings.  —  Railtoay  Bfmt.  Booms;  Boyal Bestaurani,  Terminus  Boad,  D.  3s, 

Gabs,  for  1-5  pers.,  is.  per  mile,  Qd.  each  addit.  V2  ^»\  per  hr.  3s., 
for  each  1/4  hr.  addit.  9d.\  2nd  and  8rd  class  vehicles    at  lower  rates. 

—  Omnibus  between  the  town  and  the  station  2d.  —  Ooaoh  to  Brighton 
(return-fare  12s.  Qd.),  starting  from  the  Albion  Hotel. 

Theatres.    Devonshire  Park;  Boyal;  Pier  Paoilion. 

Bathing.    Bathing  Machine  (not  compulsory  before  %  ai.T(ir)^d.>  'V^'t  ^^'l. 
tieketa  8».  —  Baths.    ^Devonshire  Swimming  Bathi ,  a.moTv?.  \:^^  \^T%<i»V  V^ 
Europe;  Vietcrfa  Bai^,  Victoria  Place;  Gfrand  Hotel  Twkisb.  Bath*. 

dMf  Links  behind  Ccn^ton  Place  (p.  44)  and  at  BirUng  Qap^^^Tfi--  '^  \?a»>w 
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Eastbourne ,  a  fasMoiiable  and  flourishing  seaside-resort ,  lies 
near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  South  Downs ,  and  consists  of  the  new 
town  on  the  sea,  with  a  sea-front  nearly  3  M.  in  length,  and  the 
old  town  IY2  M.  inland.  Pop.  43,337.  From  the  station  Terminus 
Road  and  its  continuation,  Yictoria  Place,  lead  to  the  S.  to  the  sub- 
stantial Esplanade,  ahout  1  M.  in  length,  at  the  E.  end  of  which 
is  the  Great  Redoubt ,  a  circular  battery  mounting  11  guns,  while 
near  the  W.  end  is  a  martello  tower  known  as  the  *  Wish*,  Near 
Splash  Point ,  about  the  centre  of  the  Esplanade ,  an  iron  Pier 
(adm.  2d.),  terminating  in  a  spacious  Pavilion,  juts  out  into  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  1000  ft.  Devonshire  Park  (adm.  6d.),  near  the 
"Wish  Tower,  has  gardens  (bands),  a  large  pavilion,  a  cycling-track, 
a  theatre ,  and  20-30  lawn-tennis  courts,  on  which  the  South  of 
England  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament  is  decided  in  September,  Far- 
ther to  the  W.  lies  a  handsome  residential  quarter,  with  attractire 
villas.  —  In  Old  Eastbourne,  reached  from  the  station  by  Upperton 
Road ,  the  N.  continuation  of  Terminus  Road,  is  the  old  parish- 
church  of  8t.  Mary,  an  interesting  E.E.  edifice,  with  a  Norman 
chancel-arch.  Opposite  is  the  Lamb  Jnn,  below  which  is  a  vaulted 
crypt,  also  of  the  E.E.  period.  —  Compton  Place,  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  lies  between  the  old  and  new  towns. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Eastbourne  the  South  Downs  termin- 
ate in  *Beacliy  Head  ('Beauchef ),  a  bold  chalk  he*adland,  rising  to 
a  height  of  675  ft.  above  the  sea  (fine  view;  Bungalow  Hotel,  pens. 
12s.  6d.).  It  may  be  reached  either  by  road  (carr.  there  and  back 
with  halt  of  ^/2  hr.,  6a.)  or  by  a  footpath  along  the  cliffs.  The  Beachy 
Head  or  Belle  Toute  Lighthouse  (rfmts.),  2  M.  farther  to  the  W.,  has 
been  superseded  by  a  lighthouse  on  the  foreshore,  below  the  cliff. 

Excursions.  The  immediate  environs  of  Eastbourne  afford  few  in- 
teresting walks,  and  the  favourite  excursions  are  those  made  by  carriag- 
or  by  rail,  e.g.  to  Hursimonceaux  (p.  53 ;  from  Hailsham  or  Pevensey)  ane 
Fevensey  Castle  (p.  53).  Excursion -brakes  or  motor-cars  run  to  (16  Md 
Battle  (p.  38),  Beachy  Head,  Hwitmoneeaux,  Pevensey,  etc.  return-fare  6.) 
Pedestrians  may  walk  across  the  Downs  to  the  K.W.  to  (7  M.)  the  8cant«. 
remains  of  Wilmington  Priory,  an  offshoot  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  in  Nory 
mandy.  The  ^Wilmington  Giant'  (p.  43)  is  a  little  to  the  S.  This  walk 
may  be  extended  to  LulUngton,  iVs  M.  to  the  S.,  with  what  claims  to  be 
the  smallest  church  in  England  (20  ft.  square  externally),  or  to  M%chelh(Mm 
Priory,  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  13th  cent.,  4  M.  to  the  N.  The 
latter  was  once  fortified  and  is  now  a  farm-house,  but  there  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  the  old  buildings.  Michelham  is  8  M.  from  Berwick 
(p.  48)  and  21/2  M.  lErom  Hailsham  (p.  37). 

From  Eastbourne  to  Tunlbridge  Wells,  see  p.  37, 

6.  From  London  to  Brighton. 

Bailwat  (L.,  B.,  &  S.  G.)  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  stations 
(51  M.)  in  1-2V4  hrs.    Fares  8«.  6<2.,  5«.,  4«.  ^j^d. ;  return-tickets  15«.,  9«.  6d., 
8«.  Od.    Cheap  day  return-tickets  are  issued  by  certain  trains  on  week- 
days at  little  more  than  single  fares.    The  'Pullman  Limited  Express*, 
leaving  London  at  10.5  a.m.  and  8.50  p.m.  (Sun.  at  11  a.m.)  and  Brighton 
a/  1.3U  and  5.46  p.m.  (San,  at  9  p-m.),  consists  ol  PnWmMi  «ad.  drit-elaas 
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carriages  only  (return-fare,  for  tlie  same  day,  i2s.).  The  line  from  Victoria 
unites  with  the  line  from  London  Bridge  at  (10^4  M.)  Eatt  Croydon,  Alter- 
native route  thence  via  East  Grinstead,  see  p.  46. 

OoAOH  from  London  (Northumberland  Ave.)  to  (53  M .)  Brighton  (Old 
Ship)  daily  in  summer  in  6  hrs.  (fare  15<. ;  hox-seat  2i.  Qd.  extra).  M otob- 
OmnBUS  daily  from  London  (Hot.  Victoria)  to  Brighton  (White  Horse); 
Is,  6d,  outside,  Qs.  inside.     The  district  traversed  is  fertile  and  picturesque. 

Leaying  London  Bridge,  the  train  trayerses,  by  means  of  a  lofty 
yiaduct,  272^*  ^^  length,  the  manufacturing  and  nnattiactive 
district  of  Bermondsey ,  and  passes  various  suburban  stations  (see 
Baedekers  Handbook  for  London).  7  M.  Penge;  7^2  M.  Anerley. 
To  the  left  stands  the  dark-red  Freemasons^  Asylum,  Beyond  Aner- 
ley ,  on  an  eminence  to  the  right ,  is  the  Surrey  County  Industrial 
Schoolj  where  upwards  of  1000  poor  children  are  brought  up. 

At  (8^2^*)  Iforwood  Junction  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms) j  the  station 
for  the  pretty  and  growing  suburb  ot  South  Norwood  j  the  line  is 
joined  by  one  of  the  West  End  branches  of  the  same  company  from 
Victoria.  Just  before  joining  the  main  line  this  branch  traverses 
Upper  Vorwood  (Queen^s  Hotel ;  Crystal  Palace) ,  one  of  the  chief 
residential  suburbs  on  the  S.  side  of  London  (station  at  Oipsy  Hill), 

In  a  wooded  vale  about  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Upper  Norwood  lay  Beul<»h  Spa, 
once  much  frequented,  but  now  built  over.  On  Beulah  Hill  is  the  Beulah 
Spa  Jtatideniial  Hotel  (ts.  Qd.  -  i2s.  per  day ;  Turkish  and  ot^er  baths). 
Near  it  is  Streatham,  where  Dr.  Johnson  often  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
—  From  Norwood  diverges  a  branch  to  Epsom  and  Dorking  (comp.  p.  60). 

10^4  M.  East  Croydon ,  one  of  the  Ave  stations  at  Croydon 
(*Oreyhoundf  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«.;  Crown;  Rail,  Refreshmt.  Rooms), 
■with  (1901)  133,885  inhab.,  now  practically  forming  a  suburb  of 
London.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  contains  the  extensive  remains 
of  Kik  Archiepiseopal  Palace,  formerly  the  country-residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  including  the  lofty  dining-hall  and  the 
chapel  (16th  cent. ;  shown  2-6).  The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, originally  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1867,  and  re-erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains  the 
tombs  of  sereral  archbishops  and  of  John  S.  Copley  (d.  1816),  the 
painter.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  Whitgift's  Hospital ,  an 
Elizabethan  institution,  connected  with  which  is  a  large  grammar- 
school.   In  High  St.  is  the  Orand  Theatre  and  Opera  House. 

Pedestrians  will  find  that  the  following  round  of  10  to  12  M.,  with  its 
numerous  views  of  characteristic  English  scenery,  will  amply  repay  the 
fatigne  (comp.  Map,  p.  12).    Starting  from  Croydon,  we  proceed  first  to  the 
8.  to  (273  M.)  Sanderstead,  a  pretty  village,  with  an  interesting  church  and 
park,  which  we  reach  by  following  the  Brighton  road  (tramway)  to  the  Red 
Deer  Inn  and  then  turning  to  the  left.   [A  slight  ddtour  to  the  left  will  take 
us  by  picturesque  footpaths  to  Crohamhurst  (pron.  Croomhurst).]  At  Sander- 
stead  we  turn  to  the  left  (E.)  and  walk  to  (2V3  M.)  Addington,  where  the 
former  country-house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  situated;  the 
church,  of  which  the  interior  is  Norman,  is  interesting  to  antiquarians. 
Archbps.  Manners-Sution  (d.  1828),  Howley  (d.  1848),  Longley  (d.  1868), 
and  Tali  (d.  188!^ ,  are  buried  in  the  churchyard.    From  A^'^Vtv^X.qtv  ^vi^ 
proeeed  to  the  N.  Qeft)  to  (IVs  M.)  West  Wickham.,  wU^  «bii  vac\«i^\.  OcL^««iXv^ 
•/4  K.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  picioresqne  ivy-cladi  coTmtti-%^«X  t^l'W^V 
ham  Court.    From  Wiekhum  we  may  return  to  CxovdoTi  ^Vr^t^,  «.^xc»%^  ^^ 
Ad(^nfion  mils,  in  1  V<  hr. 
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Fbom East Cboydon  to  Jjbwks  via  Oxtsd, 39V2M.,  railway  in  2 hrs. {Qt.Gd., 
is.  Id.,  3*.  3d.)«  This  line  offers  an  idternative  but  less  convenient  route  to 
Brighton  and  to  Eastbourne.  —  l*/*  M.  Seltdon  Road;  2  M.  Scmderskad  (see 
p.  45);  5M.  Upper  Warlingham;  63/4  M.  Woldingham.  —  From  (lOM.)Ozted 


a  pleasant  town  with  6180  inhab^  is  the  junction  for  Three  Bridges  (p.  48), 
on  the  W.,  and  Groombridge  (p.  37),  on  the  E.  —  26  M.  HorsUd  Keynes  was 
thegretirement  and  burial-place  of  Archbp.  Leighton  (d.  1684),  whose  house, 
Broadhurst,  may  still  be  seen.  A  branch-line  hence  joins  the  main  Brighton 
line  at  Hayward's  Heath  (p.  48).  —  SOVa  M.  Sh^fidd  Park.  At  Fletching^ 
3  M.  to  the  B.  (or  2  M.  through  Sheffield  Park,  for  which  permission 
must  be  obtained),  is  the  church  in  which  Edward  Gibbon  (d.  1794)  is 
interred.  —  35»/4  M.  Barcombe.  —  39V2  M.  Lewes  (p.  43). 

On  tlie  left,  beyond  (10^2  M.)  South  Croydon,  is  JPurley  House, 
where  John  Home  Tooke  wrote  his  ^Dlyersions  of  Purley'.  On  a 
hill  to  the  light  are  the  large  and  handsome  Warehousemen  and 
Clerks'  Schools, 

From  (13  M.)  Purley  hranch-lines  diyerge  to  Caterham  (4y2  M^* 
to  the  S.E.)  and  to  Tottenham  Comer  (Epsom  Downs;  to  the  W.), 
the  latter  running  through  the  pretty  Chipstead  Valley.  To  the  left 
is  the  Reedham  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Beed. 
To  the  right,  farther  on,  above  (15  M.)  Coulsdon  (S.E.  &  CJR.  sta- 
tion), is  the  London  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cane  Hill.  The  train 
now  penetrates  the  North  Downs  by  a  tunnel  upwards  of  1  M.  long, 
at  the  end  of  which  lies  Merstham,  a  station  of  the  S.E.  &  C.R. 
only,  with  a  church  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  (still  interesting 
in  spite  of  *re8toratlon').  On  the  right  we  obtain  a  view  of  Oatton 
Park  (Mr.  Jeremiah  Colman;  see  below). 

An  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  through  Oatton  Park  to  (6  M.)  RHffaie 
(p.  47).  The  rich  carvings  in  the  church  at  Gatton  are  of  Belgian  work- 
manship; the  beautiful  altar  and  pulpit  came  from  Nuremberg,  and  are 
ascribed  to  Albrecht  Diirer.  The  'Great  Hall  at  Gatton  Park  (adm.  on 
week-days)  is  adorned  with  rare  marbles  from  Rome,  terracotta  plaques, 
statues,  and  frescoes  by  Joseph  Severn.  Gatton  is  notorious  for  having 
been  among  the  rottenest  of  rotten  boroughs,  from  one  (1541-^  to  seven 
electors  sending  two  members  to  parliament.  The  quaint  old  Tottn  Hall^ 
in  which  the  elections  were  held,  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Gatton  Park, 
opposite  the  mansion,  and  may  be  visited  by  permission.  The  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Southdown  sheep  in  Gatton  Park  are  of  excellent  ^pedigree^  stock. 

Just  before  reaching  Bedhill  we  pass  St,  Anne's  Asylum,  ac- 
commodating 400  children.  —  203/4  M.  BedhiU  (Laker's;  Warwick 
Arms;  Rail,  Refreshmt,  Rooms),  or  Warwicktown,  with  abont 
16,000  inhab.,  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Dover  on  the  £.  (see 
p.  12),  ap^  Reigate,  Dorking,  Guildford,  and  Beading  on  the  W. 
(i^ee1)eloV).  To  thiB  left,  ^4^*  distant,  is  the  admi^ab^y  organised 
Agricultural  School  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  a  reformatory  for 
ab6ut  800  youh|  criminals  (Tisitprs  admitted^.  This  safety  irai^ 
^i\^ei'in  1788,  and  ifl  the -pareixt  Of  about  lOO  similar  infttltutipDA. 
Ia  England.  / 

J^bkEsDitttl  TO  GwitDPoHD,  90»/2M.,  a.E.  A  0.  Railway  fti  'A-l  hf. 
{M-isa  3^,  6a.\  3r.  3d. ,  U.  B^/td.%  ttaveraltg  i  t«rj  ^\ftVa!wM^^ .  diitrlet^ 
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2M.  Seigate  (White  Hart,  with  pleasant  gardeiiR,  R.  4«.  6d.-5«.,  D.  4«.; 
Grapes^  B..ds.  6d.,  D.  2t.  6<f.),  a  pleasant-looking  old  town  with  25,993  in 
hah.,  lying  in  the  midst  of  very  attractiye  scenery,  is  a  favonrite  residence 
of  London  merchants.  *Beigate  Sand^  is  mnch  in  request  for  florists  and 
glass-makers.  Below  the  remains  of  the  old  Ctutle  is  the  Baront*  Cove,  in 
which,  according  to  a  baseless  tradition,  the  harons  met  to  concert  the 
terms  of  Magna  Gharta.  The  castle  -  grounds  are  prettily  laid  out.  The 
Parish  Chwch,  restored  hy  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains  curious  monuments 
and  some  early  pillars  in  the  nave.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  town  are  Reigate 
Priory  (Lady  Henry  Somerset),  with  pleasant  grounds,  and  Reigate  Park, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view.  —  To  the  W.,  on  the  way  to  Dorking,  lies 
Reigate  Heath,  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  ramble.  —  From  (IV2  31.)  Reigate 
HUl,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  is  obtained  a  charming  *yiew  of  the  Weald 
of  Sussex,  enclosed  between  the  North  and  South  Downs.  The  fort  on 
this  hiU  forms  part  of  the  defences  of  London.  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  N.  side,  along  the  *Pilgrims*  Way',  to  (IV2  M.)  Qatton  (p.  46).  — 
Pedestrians  will  find  themselves  repaid  by  walking  from  Reigate  to  (6  M.) 
Dorkimg  (see  below),  either  by  the  highroad  across  Reigate  Heath  (see 
'  aboye)  and  through  Betchworth,  or  by  following  the  ridge  of  the  North 
Downs  to  Box  Hill  (see  below)  and  then  descending  to  the  left. 

Beyond  Reigate  the  train  continues  to  skirt  the  S.  base  of  the  North 
LowM.  iya'iL  Betchworth,  a  pretty  village  on  the  Jfb^e,  the  banks  of  which 
between  this  and  Dorking  are  very  picturesque.  Betchteorth  Park  lies 
IV2  M.  farther  to  the  W.,  and  may  be  crossed  by  those  approaching  Dork- 
ing on  foot.  —  7  M .  Boxhill  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (590  ft.*,  charm- 
ing view)  so  named  from  the  box-plants  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  to  Burford  Bridge,  with 
a  good  inn,  in  which  Eeats  wrote  his  *Endymion'  (room  shown).  Near 
this  is  the  home  of  Mr.  George  Meredith.  —  8  M.  Dorking,  see  p.  60. 
12ys  M.  OomshaU  is  the  station  for  the  villages  of  OomihaU  (Black  Horse) 
and  8here  (*White  Horse),  the  latter  a  charming  little  place,  1  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  station,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  a  timber -built  par- 
sonage. About  2V2  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  the  station  is  Ahinger  (Abinger 
Hatch),  a  small  village  with  an  interesting  and  very  early  church  and 
the  old  stocks  and  whipping-post.  Gomshall  is  also  the  nearest  station 
to  (2i/«  M.)  Wotton  (p.  62). 

I6V2  M.  Ohilwoxth  is  the  station  for  AUmry,  a  village  about  1  M.  to 
the  K.E.,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  which  is  the  large  Irvingite  Church 
in  the  Perp.  style,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  old  Church 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  county,  has  been  converted  into  a 
mortuary  chapel  (no  adm.).  Both  churches  are  in  Albury  Park,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Drummond. 
Mr.  Martin  Tupper  (d.  1889),  of  ^Proverbial  Philosophy'  fame,  lived  at 
Alhury.  The  village  of  Chilworth,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  is  the 
best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  (Vz  hr.)  St.  Martha's  Church  (key  kept  at 
Alhury  Rectory),  which  occupies  an  isolated  and  conspicuous  position  on 
the  hUl  above  it.  This  interesting  Norman  edifice  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Canterbury*,  and  a 
tjjiM^  ot\is^ old  purpose  remains  in  the  quasi-pilgrimage  still  made  to  it 
oiCGotw'^Tiday'by  the.  people  Qf  the  neighbourhood.     The  *View  from 

jCmkiiV^iil/LyBha^^fa.iJ^^tAXi  «yos^\{hd.WiBy>-iuTn«  to  the  right 
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comp.  p.  76),  Farnborough  (p.  77),  Blackwater  (White  Hart;-tho  stattott'Ai* 
B^fhditfrU^Mimmih'f^eij^^  We^if^f^,C^Jitg^:i9i  wfill-kB9W«:  pub  Jiff  f^^iool 
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Tues.).  The  train  dow  ciOBses  two  tributaries  of  the  small  river 
Mole,  and  2M.  heyond  (2572  M.)  Horley  (Cheqners)  enters  Sussex. 

29  M.  Three  Bridges  (Refreahment  Rooms),  the  junction  of 
lines  to  East  Orinstead  (p.  46)  and  Tunbridge  Wells  (jf.  36)  on  the 
E.,  and  to  Horsham  (p.  62)  and  Ford  Junction  ("seep.  64)  on  theW. 

At  WoKTH,  a  small  village  about  1 V2  H.  from  Three  Bridges,  is  a  dimin- 
utive *  Church,  dating  certainly  from  before  the  Conquest,  but  spoiled  by 
modern  restoration.  The  beautiful  *Forest  of  Worth  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  painters.  Fossil  plants  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  a  sandstone 
quarry  near  the  village.  Near  Worth  10  Crdbbett  Parky  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt,  noted  for  its  breed  of  Arabian  horses. 

The  line  next  traverses  a  portion  of  the  very  ancient  Tilgate 
Forest,  crosses  another  branch  of  the  Mole,  and,  threading  a  tunnel 
3/4  M.  in  length,  reaches  (33  M.)  Balcomhe  (inn),  whence  a  pictur- 
esque walk  may  be  taken  to  (5  M.)  Slaugkam,  with  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Slaugham  Place,  a  Jacobean  mansion,  and  (11 M.)  Horsham 
(p.  62).  In  the  park  of  Leonardslee,  at  Lower  Seeding,  2  M.  from 
Slaugham,  kangaroos  and  beavers  have  been  acclimatized.  Beyond 
Balcombe  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  by  means  of  a 
viaduct  of  37  arches,  1400  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  high  in  the  middle. 
To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  Ardingley  College,  a  school  for 

460  boys.  —  371/2  M.  Hayward's  Heath  (Station  Hotel). 

To  the  W.  (2Vz  M. ;  omnibus,  6d.)  is  the  pleasing  little  town  of 
Cuekfield  (Eing^s  Head;  Talbot),  with  Cuckfield  Park,  a  mansion  in  a  fine 
park,  in  the  vicinity  (the  *Rookwood'  of  W.  H.  Ainsworth).  —  Branch-linea 
diverge  from  Hayward's  Heath  to  fforsted  Keynes  (p.  46)  aad  to  Lewes  (Kew- 
haven,  Eastbourne,  Hastings;  see  p.  43). 

To  the  left  lies  the  Sussex  Lunatic  Asylum.  4O72  M.  Wivelsfield, 
a  junction  for  Lewes ,  Newhaven ,  Eastbourne,  Bexhill,  Hastings, 
etc.;  ^i^/2  M.  Burgess  Hill ;  43  Y2  ^'  Hassocks,  DitclUing  Beacon 
(858  ft. ;  wide  view),  3  M.  to  the  E.,  is  the  highest  point  in  Sussex. 
On  the  top  are  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment ,  probably  of 
Roman  origin. 

Sitrstpierpoint  Park,  2V3  H.  to  the  W.  of  Hassocks,  deserves  a 
visit  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  old  oaks.  Wolstonbury  Beacon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shows  traces  of  a  cruciform  camp,  probably  British.  The  walk 
across  the  Downs,  past  the  DeviVs  Dyke  (p.  53),  to  Brighton,  a  distance 
of  about  8  M. ,  is  very  interesting.  On  the  Downs  graze  about  half  a 
million  sheep,  yielding  the  famous  ^South  Down  muiton\ 

The  line  passes  through  the  range  of  the  South  Down  HUls  by 
means  of  the  Clayton  Tunnel,  which  is  2250  yds.  in  length,  and 
takes  2  min.  to  traverse.  Beyond  it  is  a  short  tunnel.  On  the 
left  we  see  a  portion  of  Stanmer  Park  (p.  63).  The  line  next  passes 
(491/2  M.)  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2),  whence  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  West  Brighton  (Sussex  Hotel)  and  Worthing  (p.  54),  and  it  then 
descends  to  — 

61 M.  Brighton.  —  BaUway  station!.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  D, 
£,4)  is  at  the  N.  end  of  Queen's  Road  and  is  connected  with  the  suburban 
stations  of  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2;  see  above).  Hove  (PI.  A,  4;  p.  68),  London 


Road  (PI.  E,  8;  p.  68),  Lewes  Road  (PI.  F,  8),  and  Kemp  Town  (^1.  O,  6; 
7.  32j  train  to  the  last  in  10  min.)* 

ffoteJM.    On  the  £splanade,  facing  the  sea.  To  t\ift'W.ol'Ww\  Siwet 
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(PI.  D,  6):  MftTKOPOLB  (PI.  b  i  D,  6),  E.  froin5».  6d.,  B.  2*.  to  S<.  6d.,  d^j.  4*., 
D.  6<.,  pens,  irom  42.  IO5.  per  week;  Gband  Hotel  (PI.  a;  D,  6),  near  the 
W.  Pier,  B.  5«.,  L.  3«.  6d.,  D.  6*. ;  Bedvobd  (PI.  c\  C,  6),  R.  from  58., 
D.  6$.'y  NoBFOLK  (PI.  d;  C,  6);  Sill  wood  Hall,  near  the  W.  Pierj  Pbinobs, 
pens,  from  12f .  Qd,  To  the  E.  of  West  Street :  Hahblin's  (PI.  e  ^  D,  E,  6) ; 
*0lo  Ship  (PI.  f),  D.  6s.  \  Mabkwell's  Botal  (PI.  i)  •,  Qubbk'b,  a  large  and 
handsome  building  (PI.  k),  B.  from  4<.,  D.  4i.  6d[. ;  Glabendon  (PI.  1); 
Albion  (PI.  n);  Albemablb  (PI.  o),  B.  or  D.  4<.;  Maxell's  ^1.  r-,  E,  6),  pens. 
from9<.;  New  Stsine  Hotel  (PI.  s;  F,  6),  pens.  7«.-9<.;  Royal  Gbesoent 
(PL  w;  F,  6),  farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  Marine  Parade,  R.  from  5s.  6d., 
D.  6m. 'y  ^Bbistol  (PI.  s;  O,  6),  at  Kemp  Town.  —  The  hotels  in  the  streets 
to  the  K.  of  the  Esplanade  are  cheaper,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  near 
the  sea:  Nxw  Ship  (PI.  t;  £,  6),  Ship  Street,  R.  from  3*.  6d.,  D.  3s.-4<.  Qd.  -, 
Olouobstxb  (PI.  u^  E,  5),  l^orth  Steine^  Kino's  Abms,  Georp^e  St.;  Fifth 
AvBHUK  (PI.  x^  E,  6),  Manchester  St.-,  Pavilion  (PI.  y;  E,  6),  Castle  Sq., 
pens,  from  10s.  6d. ;  Whitb  Lion  (PI.  v,  D,  5),  Queen's  Road,  commercial^ 
Cbntbal  (temperance),  19  Old  Steine,  R.  or  D.  from  2$.  6d.  —  In  Queen^s 
Road  fire  several  small  second-class  houses,  suitable  for  single  gentlemen 
only  (R.  Is.  Bd.  to  2s.,  D.  Is.  Qd.  to  2^.  6d.).  —  The  numerous  Boabdino 
Housbs  are  osually  comfortable,  and,  except  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  not  exorbitant  (5s.  Qd.-iOs.  6d.  per  day). 

Bestanranta.  On  the  Esplanade:  Afuttan's;  Ch'and  Hotel  Restaurant; 
Markwelft  (see  above);  at  the  Albemarle  Hotel.  In  East  Street,  near  the 
Esplanade:  J?oo(A;  *The Bristol;  FraseaH;  Cafi  Royal^  D.  Ss.  In  West  Street : 
Concert  Sail  (Afellison's);  Stoeeting's  Oyster  d:  Lvncheon  Rooms.  In  North 
Street:  The  Cairo  (temperance),  D.  2s.  6d.,  with  branch  in  Western  Road. 
—  Bodega^  10  Ship  St.  —  Gonfegtionebs :  Mutton's^  Esplanade;  Bayer, 
Western  Road;  Booths  Fuller ,  East  Street.  —  Ioes:  La  Crimerie,  18  East 
Street}  Mikado^  Esplanade. 

Batha.  The  Sea-bathing  Stations  are  in  front  of  the  Esplanade;  the 
beach  is  stony.  Bathing-machines  (with  towels,  etc.)  for  gentlemen  6d., 
for  ladies  9d.  Swimmers  may  bathe  from  the  pier-head  beforu  8  a.m., 
and  gentlemen  may  bathe  without  a  machine  at  the  public  batbing- 
plaees  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  pier,  indicated  by  notice-boards,  be- 
tween 8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  —  ^Turkish  Baths,  59  West  Street,  bath  Qs.  6d., 
after  6  p.m.  Is.  Bd.  (reserved  for  ladies  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  forenoon) ;  ilitro- 
poU  Turkish  BcOhs,  at  the  Hotel  Mdtropole  (see  above);  *Warm,  Vapour, 
SuHmming^  and  other  Baths  at  BriWs,  77  and  78  East  Street,  near  the  Es- 
planade; Hobden^s,  connected  with  the  Grand  Hotel;  Brunswick  Baths, 
2  Western  Street.  —  Electric  &  Oalvanic  Baths,  11  York  Place. 

Theatres.  Royal  (PI.  E,  5),  New  Road;  OrandiVl.  E,  5),  North  Road; 
Aquarium.  —  Kusio  Halls.  Brighton  Alhambra,  85  King's  Road ;  Hippodrome, 
Ifiddle  St.;  Coliseum^  New  Road.  —  Concert  Hall  and  Skating  Rink,  West 
Street.  —  Dramatic  entertainments  in  the  Pier  Pavilions,  —  Promenade 
and  other  Concerts  are  frequently  given  in  the  Pavilion,  the  Pavilion 
Grounds,  and  the  Dome  (p.  51). 

Post  Ofaeo  (PL  C,  6),  Ship  Street.  —  The  Principal  Telegraph  Office 
Is  at  the  Old  Steine;  sub -offices  at  the  Post  Office,  the  West  Pier,  the 
Railway  Station,  etc. 

Gabs.  First'Class  (1-4  pers.),  per  hr.  Ss.,  per  mile  Is. ;  to  the  hotels 
on  the  Parade  Is.  6d.-2s.  Second-class  (1-2  pers.),  per  hr.  2s.  Qd.,  per  mile 
and  a  half  Is. ;  to  the  nearer  hotels  Is.  and  to  the  more  distant  Is.  Qd. 
Pony-ehidses,  goat-carriages,  etc.,  cheaper.  —  Fare  and  a  half  between 
12  and  2  a.m.,  double  fare  from  2  to  6  a.m.  —  For  each  article  of  luggage 
carried  outside,  when  there  are  more  than  2  passengers,  3d.  —  Porter  to 
the  nearer  hotels,  Sd.  per  package. 

Bleetric  Tramways  from  the  Aquarium  Terminus  (PL  E,  6)  to  the  Central 
Station;  to  the  top  of  Dyke  Road  (2»/4  M. ;  2d.) ;  to  Preston  Drove  viS  Beacons- 
fleld  Bead,  returning  vi&  Ditchling  Road  (4  M,;  3d.  ret\]LtwV>  ^-^  ^»^  ^^  ^^""^ 
Grove  (2  M. ;  2d.);  from  James  St.  (PL  F,  6)  to  t\ie  Race  HiU^  «J«..    TIoutVJ. 
Cats  start  from  the  Aquarium  Terminus  at  11  a.m.  aiid.  'i.'ib  ^.tq..  wA  xaw^^ 
M  tour  of  9 M,  through  ibe  town,  accompanied  by  a  %\ii(i.©^\iT%.\^^^^  *-**»* 
Mamdmkbr'b  Great  Britain.    6th  Edit  ^ 
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Omnibttsea  run  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  principal  thorough-fares 
to  Hove^  Kemp  Toicn,  Preston^  Lewes  Road^  Rottingdean  (w.),  and  Portslade, 

—  Electric  Bailway  from  the  Aquarium  to  Kemp  Town  (iyad.^  return  3d.).  — 
Motor  Oars  run  from  the  Aquarium  to  Portslade^  Worthing^  Patcham,  and 
Roitingdean.  —  Steam  Tramway  from  Hove  to  (6  M.)  Shoreham  (p.  63). 

Boats.  Bailing-boats,  b-iOs.  per  hr.,  according  to  size;  Rowing-boats, 
2s.  Qd.  per  hr.  Without  boatmen,  cheaper.  Sailing  parties  are  organised 
by  the  boatmen  in  summer,  each  passenger  paying  Is.  —  In  summer 
Steamers  make  excursions  to  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. 

Sussex  County  Cricket  Ground  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  at  Hove.  —  Hove  Rink 
A  Lawn  Tennis  Courts,  Selbome  Road,  >/4  M.  from  Hove  (adm.  6d.).  Lwmn 
Tennis  Courts  also  in  Preston  Bead  (PI.  D,  3;  8d.)  and  in  the  Pavilion 
Grounds.  —  Qolf  is  played  on  the  Downs  (two  courses). 

Brighton  Races  in  Aug.  and  Nov.,  on  the  racecourse  on  White  Hawk 
Down,  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (p.  52).  —  Good  Hunting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Brighton^  the  most  frequented  seaside -resort  in  the  British 
IslandS)  with  a  population  of  ri901)  123,478  (including  Hove)  and 
an  annual  influx  of  over  50,000  tourists  and  visitors,  lies  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  shallow  bay,  which  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  Selaey  Bill  (p.  56),  and  on  the  E.  by  Beaehy 
Head  (p.  44).  Its  chief  attractions  are  its  clear  and  bracing  aii,  the 
fine  expanse  of  sea  bordered  by  white  chalk  cliffs,  its  bathing 
facilities,  and  its  gay  crowds  of  visitors.  Thackeray  highly  ap- 
preciated these  advantages  and  has  sung  the  praises  of  *Dr.  Brigh- 
ton' in  ''The  Newcomes\  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  so  ill-provided 
with  shade  that  this  'London-by-the-Sea*  has  been  cynically  de- 
scribed as  made  up  of  'wind,  glare,  and  fashion'.  Numerous  treei 
have  been  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  may  be  obtained  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Pavilion  (p.  61),  in  the  Queens  Park  (PI.  F,  5),  or  in  the WtW 
Garden  (PI.  0,  5;  adm.  3d.). 

The  original  name  of  Brighton  was  Brighthelmston,  from  Brighthelm,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded  it  in  the  10th  century, 
and  tun,  a  town.  That  the  Romans  had  a  settlement  here  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  coins  and  other  antiquities  of  the  Boman  period  which  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time.  The  lord  of  the  soil  in  the  lith  cent,  was 
the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  father  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Harold, 
who  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (14th  Oct.,  1066). 

—  Brighton  was  a  poor  fishing-village  down  to  1753.  After  that  year, 
owing  to  the  commendations  of  Dr.  Russell,  a  fashionable  physician,  who 
had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  sea-batiliing  here,  the  place  began 
to  grow  in  importance.  In  1783  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  first 
took  up  his  residence  at  Brighton,  and  the  result  of  his  royal  palhronage 
was  the  speedj  advance  of  the  town  to  its  present  imposing  dimensions.  — 
The  fashionable  season  at  Brighton  begins  in  November.  —  Brighton  is 
noted  for  its  colleges  and  high-class  schools  for  girls  and  boys. 

Near  the  end  of  Queen's  Road  (PI.  D,  5),  which  leads  to  the  S. 
from  the  central  station  to  the  beach.  Church  Street  diverges  to  the 
left,  leading  to  the  North  Steine  and  the  Pavilion.  The  Vieioria 
Gardens  in  the  North  Steine  are  a  public  park ;  at  the  S.  end  is  a 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Church  St.  is  the  Public  Library,  Xiimii]I1» 
and  Picture  Gallery  (PI.  E,  6\  built  in  1872  and  extended  in  1902. 
^  TJie  Reference  Library  (3^000  vols.)  is  open  fwft  dall^*,  10-10%  the 
roToa/A  Lenoino  Library  (27,000  vols.)  on  Wed.  iO-V,  oUiw  w«»\l-^vj% 
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10-9  (clored  first  fortnight  in  July).  —  The  Mubxch  (daily,  10-9,  free) 
contains  geological,  hotanical,  archeeological,  and  anthropological  col- 
lections, including  the  *Willett  Collection  of  British  FotUry  and  Porcelain^ 
illustrative  of  English  social  history.  —  The  Piotdbb  Gallebt  (daily,  10-9, 
free)  contains  a  few  pictures  belonging  to  the  municipality,  including :  Jan 
Victor  (pupil  of  Rembrandt),  The  marriage-contract;  Holbtin^  Henry  VIII.; 
West^  Rejection  of  Christ;  Dotonardj  Reading  the  news,  and  The  naughty 
child;  portraits  of  Gteorge  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Adelaide,  by  Leno- 
rence;  and  works  by  West,  Armitage^  and  Lsatham.  Loan  exhibitions  are 
held  here  twice  a  year  (adm.  during  the  first  fortnight  6(1.,  afterwards  free). 
The  Dyke  Road  Museum  (PL  G,  3),  containing  the  magnificent  *Booth 
Collection  of  British  Birds  (1400  birds ;  248  species)  is  now  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Museum  (10-9,  free). 

The  royal  stables  and  riding-school  with  their  immense  dome 
(80  ft.  iu  diameter),  hehlnd  the  Mnsenm,  have  been  converted  into 
a  ball  and  concert  room,  now  known  as  the  Dome  (organ-recital  on 
the  ist  Mon.  of  each  month). 

To  the  S.  is  the  Royal  Pavilion  (PI.  E,6;  adm.  6d.),  an  ex- 
tensive and  tasteless  building  in  the  Oriental  style  by  Nash,  on  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  laid  ont  250,000^., 
and  where,  after  its  completion  in  1787,  he  spent  several  months 
of  each  year.  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria ,  however ,  rarely 
occupied  it,  chiefly  because  the  view  of  the  sea  is  nearly  excluded 
by  houses.   It  was  bought  by  the  town  in  1860  for  58,0002.   The 

handsome  and  well-shaded  grounds  are  open  to  the  public. 

Passing  through  the  Entrance  Hall,  which  contains  busts  of  eminent 
citizens  and  natives  of  Brighton,  we  enter  a  long  Corridor,  decorated 
in.  the  Chinese  manner.  From  this  gallery  all  the  rooms  of  the  ground- 
floor  may-  be  entered.  The  Banqueting  and  Music  Rooms,  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  corridor,  are  the  most  handsomely  painted  and  adorned. 
The  principal  chandeliers  cost  upwards  of  2000J.  each.  The  rooms  are 
used  for  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  scientific  assemblies,  and  other  public 
gatherings.  The  apartments  in  the  upper  story  contain  various  collec- 
tions of  BO  great  interest. 

Contiguous  to  the  Pavilion  on  the  E.  is  the  Old  Steine,  a  square 
with  a  grass  plot  and  fountains,  named  from  a  reef  (Ger.  Stein, 
Flem.  Steen,  a  stone  or  rock),  which  jutted  into  the  sea  here.  On 
the  N.  side  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  George  IV.,  by  Ghantrey.  This  is 
the  principal  tramway -terminus.  —  To  the  S.E.,  near  the  sea- 
front,  is  the  extensive  Aquabium  (PI.  E,  6 ;  adm.  6d. ;  after  6  p.m. 
3d.),  which  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Externally  it  makes  no  great  show, 
being  built  on  a  site  below  the  level  of  the  road.  The  entrance  is 
surmounted  by  a  low  clock-tower. 

The  forty  large  tanks  in  the  interior  contain  great  numbers  of  fish, 
usually  including  specimens  of  the  octopus  or  devil-fish,  dolphins,  porpoises, 
sharks,  etc.  There  are  also  turtle,  seal,  and  sea-lion  ponds,  alligators,  ana 
stu£fed  specimens  of  fish  and  reptiles.  Attached  to  the  aquarium  are  refi'esh- 
ment  rooms,  reading-rooms  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  a  theatre  (seat  Sd.), 

The  Esplanade,  or  sea-front,  forms  a  road  about  4  M.  in  length, 

in  or  near  which  most  of  the  visitors  reside.   The  W.  part  is  called 

the  King's  Road  (PI.  0,  D,  E,  6).  A  bronze  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria, 

by  T.  Brock,  was  unveiled  here  in  Feb.,  1901.   The  E.  part,  called 

4* 
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the  Marine  Parade  (PL  F,  G,  6),  and  extending  from  the  Old  Steiiie 
to  Kemp  Town,  is  protected  hy  a  sea-wall  constracted  at  a  cost  of 
100,000^.  Below  the  terrace,  to  the  E.  of  the  Palace  Pier,  is  a 
Motor  Car  Track,  i%  M.  long  and  80  ft.  broad. 

The  most  popular  promenade  is  the  *We8t  Pier  (PI.  D,  6; 
pier- toll  2d,')f  completed  in  1866,  1150  ft.  in  length,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  hand  performs  in  the  morning  and  evening.  On  a  fine  day 
the  scene  here  is  of  a  most  animated  character.  The  Marine  Palace 
Pier  (PI.  E,  6),  opened  in  1899,  is  another  favourite  resort  (toll  24.). 

The  finest  rows  of  houses,  such  as  Queen's  MansionSj  Bruna- 
wick  Square,  and  Adelaide  Crescent  (PI.  B,  0, 6),  are  chiefly  situated 
on  iheWest  Cliff ,  beyond  which  lies  Hove  oiWest  Brighton(PLB^6,&). 
On  the  East  Cliff  lies  Kemp  Town  (PI.  H,  6),  which  also  contains 
many  handsome  dwellings.  The  Madeira  Bead,  at  the  foot  of  this 
cliff,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  and  is  provided  with  firee 
shelters  and  a  reading-room  (adm.  id,").  A  lift  (72^0  ftscendfl  hence 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  —  Electric  BcUlway,  see  p.  50. 

From  the  Clock  Tower  (PI.  D,  5)  at  the  junction  of  West  St. 
and  Queen's  Road,  Dyke  Road  runs  to  the  N.W.,  passing  the  old 
parish-church  of  St.  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  the  14th  century. 
This  church  contains  a  very  ancient  circular  Font,  ornamented  with 
curious  carving.  In  the  graveyard,  to  the  S.  of  the  chancel,  U  the 
tomb  of  Nicholas  Tettersell,  captain  of  the  vessel  that  caziied 
Charles  II.  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

The  present  parish-church  of  Brighton  is  St,  Peter's  (PI.  E,  4), 
a  handsome  modern  Gothic  edifice  in  an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the 
Grand  Parade.  Trinity  Chapel,  of  which  the  Bev.  Fred,  W,  Boberiion 
(d.  1853)  was  incumbent,  is  in  Ship  St.  Robertson  is  buried  in 
the  Extra- Mural  Cemetery  (PI.  G,  3),  a  few  paces  from  Maoanlay'g 

victim,  *Satan'  Montgomery  (d.  1855). 

ExcusBioNS.  Pleasant  walks  do  not  abound,  either  in  Brighton  or  its 
environs.  To  the  N.  is  Preston  (PL  G,  D,  2,  3),  a  quiet  and  picturesquelv 
situated  little  place,  with  an  £.£.  church  and  a  pretty  public  park  and 
cricket-ground.  Farther  on  rises  Hollingshury  Eill^  with  remains  of  a 
Boman  entrenchment,  where  Boman  coins  have  frequently  been  discovered. 
Beyond  it,  and  about  6  M.  from  Brighton,  is  the  Devil's  Dyke,  a  kind  of 
natural  amphitheatre,  looking  like  a  huge  entrenchment  (railway  firom 
the  central  station  in  120  min. ;  also  excursion-cars,  there  and  back  1«.  6<l.). 
The  Dyke  Boad  (see  above)  leads  to  it  direct.  From  the  tableland  above 
the  head  of  the  Dyke  (697  ft.  •,  Dyke  Hotel),  where  there  are  traces  of  a 
British  camp,  we  obtain  one  of  the  most  diversified  views  in  the  whole 
county,  seeing  immediately  below  us  ttie  rich  expanse  of  the  ^Wealden* 
formation,  once  a  primseval  forest  called  Coit  Andred  by  the  Britons, 
Anderida  by  the  Bomans,  and  Andredstoald  by  the  Saxons.  To  the  S.  is 
the  far-reaching  sea,  to  the  K.  the  chain  of  the  Iforth  Down  Hills,  to  the 
W.  numerous  villages,  and  to  the  E.  busy  Brighton  itself.  The  Dyke  is 
spanned  by  a  Telpher  CdbUway^  660  ft.  in  length  (6<l.).  —  At  the  foot  of 
the  Dyke  is  the  village  of  Poynings^  with  an  interesting  old  church. 

To  the  £.  we  may  drive  to  (TVs  M.)  Nevehaven  (p.  4$,  vi&  RotUngdean 

(omnibus,  6d.),  which  contains  mineral  springs.    Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones 

fd.  1896)  and  William  Black  (d.  1898),  the  novelist,  are  buried  atRotttafdeaA. 

TJte  cliffa,  which  the  road  skirts,  are  rich  in  {o%&\l  formations.  ->  To  tha 

N.E.,  at  a  high  level,  ia  the  Race  Coune  (viewV 
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FsoM  Bbiohton  to  HABTiNas,  33  M.,  railway  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  bs. 
id;  St.  7<f.,  2t.  lOi.)*  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  the  train  crosses  the 
London  road  by  a  fine  carved  viaduct  of  27  arches,  73  ft.  high  and  400  yds. 
long.  Afterwards  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  several  deep  cuttings  in 
the  chalk -hills.  To  the  right,  beyond  (1  M.)  London  Road  station,  are 
the  Brighton  Cavalry  Barraekt  (PI.  F,  2) ;  to  the  left,  farther  on,  Stanmer 
Pttrk  (Earl  of  Chichester),  which  contains  relics  of  Cromwell  and  portraits 
by  KneUer,  Beynolds,  etc.  Near  (4  M.)  Falmer  another  long  tunnel  is 
passed  through.  At  (8  M.)  Lewet  (p.  43)  we  join  the  line  from  London  to 
Eastbourne  and  follow  it  to  (20  M.)  Polegate  Junction  (see  p.  43). 

Close  to  CS  M.)  Peventey  d'  Wettham  (Boyal  Oak  Inn)  is  Westhatn 
Churchy  a  fine  building,  partly  Norman.  *FevenBe7  Oastle  (adm.  free) 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  an  outer  fortress  of  Roman  origin  and  an 
inner  late^Norman  one  of  the  12th  century.  The  Roman  wall,  still  about 
20  ft.  high  at  places,  encloses  a  space  of  about  10  acres  and  is  strengthened 
at  intervals  by, round  towers;  this  was  the  Roman  Anderida,  The  Norman 
easUe  oeeupies  the  S.  E.  comer  of  this  enclosure.  Pevensey  is  the  reputed 
landing-place  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Pevensey  Church ,  to  the  E.  of 
the  Oasfle,  is  Early  English.  The  coast  here  is  lined  with  martello  towers. 
—  Abont  41/s  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pevensey  (and  S'A  M.  to  the  E.  of  Hailsham, 
p.  9t)  is  *Hiunitmonceaaz  Oastle  (Wed.  &  Thurs.  2s.  6d.,  other  days  6d.),  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  example  of  a  fortified  mansion  of  the  16th  cent., 
built  of  brick  (now  roofless).  Hurstmonceaux  Churchy  >/«  ^«  ^  the  W., 
is  also  interesting  for  its  monuments.  Archdeacon  Hare  (d.  1856)  is  buried 
beneath  the  great  yew  in  the  churchyard.  —  29  M.  Bexhill-on-Sea  {^*8ackvUle^ 
B.  from  is.  6d.,  D.  5«.  \  *M4tropole ,  B.  from  4«.,  pens.  12«.  6d. ;  Riposo ; 
Devonshire^  B.  or  D.  Bs.  6d.),  a  rising  seaside>resort,  with  an  esplanade,  a 
^Corsaar,  a  cycling  boulevard  (2(1.),  and  a  tolerable  golf-course.  From  the 
S.E.  and  C.B.  Station,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  a  branch-railway  runs 
vift  Crowhurst  (p.  41)  and  Sidley  to  (6  M.)  Battle  (p.  38).  The  old  village  of 
Bexhitt  (Bell),  with  an  old  church,  lies  1/2  M.  inland.  —  31V2  M.  St.  Leonards 
(Warrior  Square  Station);  32  M.  St.  Leonards  (West  Marina  Station).  — 
38  M.  Hastings^  see  p.  39. 

7.  From  Brighton  to  Chichester  and  Portsmouth. 

44  M.  Bbighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  in  1V3-2  hrs.  (fares  6«. 
iOi.,  4s.  6d.j_3<.  8<«.).  To  (28V2  M.)  Chichester  in  50-70  min.  (is.  5A,  2s.  lid., 
2f.  id.).  —  view  of  the  English  Channel  on  the  left. 

Brighton  J  see  p.  48.  —  Just  before  (IV2  M^O  Sove  our  line 

U  Joined  by  tbe  brancb  from  Preston  Park  (p.  48),  wMle  beyond 

dlTerges  the  branch  to  the  DevH's  Dyke  (p.  62).  —  6  M.  Shoreham 

(Boyal  George ;  Bnrrell  Arms)  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 

the  coast  of  France.    The  antiquarian  will  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to 

the  ehnrches  of  Old  and  New  Shoreham,  in  the  Norman  and  Early 

English  styles,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades.   There  is  a 

popalai  resort  here  called  the  Swiss  Gardens. 

Fbom  Shobbhah  to  Hobsham  (Quild/ordj  Dorking)^  20  M.,  railway  in 
»/4  hr.  (fares  8«.,  2«.,  Is.  8d.).  —  4  M.  Bramber.  with   a  ruined  castle.   — 
4Vs  M.  Steyning  has  a  church  mainly  of  the  12th  century.    About  2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  is  Wiston,  at  the  foot  of  Chanctonbury  Ring  (814  ft.),  on  which 
are  traces  of  a  Boman-British  camp.  —  8  M.  Henfield.  —  i2^l%  M.  West  Orin- 
atMd.    In  the  park  of  West  Grinstead  House  is  ^Pope's  Oak\  under  which 
Pope  is  said  to  have  composed  the  *Rape  of  the  Lock\  while  visiting  his 
friends  the  Cwylls.    About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Knepp  Castle,  a  ruin  ^x  *!&.. 
firom  which  is  the  modem  house  recently  burned  down.  vrWli  ^t^«X  \q%% 
of  property.    An  omnibus  plies  from  West  Grinstead  lo  ^Ji"!IL."5  Cou)Jo\A> 
near  nAiieh  is  the  Cartbusina  monastery  of  St.  Hugh  OxiWt  V^l^-^^,  ^^'^^ 
to  be  ibe  UwgeBt  in  England.  —  30  M.  Horsham  (p.  B^V 
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Beyond  Shoreliain  the  train  crosses  the  -wide  estuary  of  the  Adur, 
which  is  also  crossed  hy  a  fine  suspension-hridge  (left). — Near  (8  M.) 
Lancing  is  Lancing  College,  a  large  pnhlic  school  (to  the  right). 

10^/2  M.  Worthing  (Marine,  R.  38.  6d.,  D.  65.;  Steyne;  Royal; 

Wame's;  8tanhoe,"R.  from  Ss.,  D.  As.  6d.,  pens,  from  10a.  6d.; 

Albion),  a  favourite  watering-place  (20,006  inhah.),  with  a  fine 

sandy  heach,  an  esplanade,  a  long  iron  pier,  and  a  theatre.  At  West 

Worthing  (Burlington  Hotel;  rail,   station)  are  large  baths  and 

tennis-courts. 

Excnrsions  may  he  made  to  the  "N.  to  the  interesting  churches  of 
(1  M.)  Broadtoater  and  (2  M.)  Sompting  (p.  xxxviii),  and  to  the  N.W.  to 
(IV2  M.)  We*t  Tarring,  with  fig-gardens  (adm.  2d.)  and  an  E.E.  church,  and 
(2  M.)  Salvington,  the  birthplace  of  Selden  (1584-1654).  Ciubury  HUl, 
21/2  M.  distant,  is  the  site  of  a  British  or  Roman  encampment.  Chaneton- 
hury  Ring  (see  p.  53),  6  M.  to  the  N.,  and  Highdown  HiU^  4Vs  M.  to  the 
l^.W.,  command  extensive  and  beautiful  views.  On  the  summit  of  the 
latter  is  the  tomb  of  a  miller  (d.  1793) ,  buried  here  at  his  own  request. 

191/2  M.  Ford  Jimetion,  with  a  branch-line  to  the  S.E.  to (2  M.) 
Littlehampton  (Beach,  R.  or  D.  bs.;  Norfolk;  Marine  Terminus), 
a  small  watering-place  and  golfing  resort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun, 
Another  branch  runs  to  the  N.  to  (21/2  M.)  Arundel,  Amberley,  and 
(21 V2  M.)  Horsham  (see  p.  62). 

22  M.  Bamham,  the  junction  for  a  short  line  to  (31/2  M.)  Bognor 
(Norfolk;  Pier;  Bedford;  Victoria),  a  quiet  bathing-place,  with  a 
pier  and  esplanade.  —  26^2  M.  Drayton,  the  nearest  station  for 
(31/4  M.)  Goodwood  (p.  66). 

28 V2  M.  Chichester  (^Dolphin,  West  St.,  facing  the  cathedral ; 
Bedford  Temperance,  unpretending;  omn.  from  the  station),  a  town 
of  great  antiquity  (12,241  inhab.),  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans,  the 
Cissa's  Ceaster  of  the  Saxons,  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  William  transferred  the  ancient  see  of 
Selsey  or  Selsea  (founded  in  the  7th  cent.)  to  this  place.  As  at 
Chester,  the  characteristic  square  ground-plan  of  the  Romans  is 
marked  hy  the  four  principal  streets,  which  are  named  after  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  meet  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  At  the  point  of  intersection  is  the  handsome 
*  Market  Cross,  erected  in  1500,  hut  much  damaged  by  the  Puritans. 
The  line  of  the  town  walls  (date  unknown)  can  still  he  traced 
throughout  almost  their  whole  circuit. 

From  the  station  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  town  through 
Southgate  and  South  Street,  passing,  on  the  right,  the  Museum  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  (open  11-4;  adm.  3(2.)  ,  containing  Ro- 
man antiquities  and  natural  history  specimens.  A  little  farther 
on,  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Canon  Oate  (16th  cent.),  leading  to 
the  cathedral-precincts.  Immediately  to  the  right,  within  the  arch- 
way ,  is  the  small  Vicars'  Close ,  with  its  fine  Hall  of  the  i4th 
cent.,  now  used  hy  the  Chichester  Theological  CoUege.  Qoing 
straight  past  the  Vicars'  Close,  we  reach  St,  Richard's  Walk,  named 
after  Bishop  Richard    de  la  Wych  (p.  66),  a  umiq.^  ^t^^^^^^^.  qil 
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the  right  leading  to  the  Cloisters  (Perp. ;  16th  cent.) ,  which  it 
^  reaches  opposite  the  S.  door  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  hotter,  however, 
to  turn  to  the  left,  quitting  the  cloisters  (good  view  of  the  cathe- 
dral), and  enter  the  cathedral  by  the  E.  E.  Oalilee  Porch  on  the  W. 
The  *Cathedral,  originally  began  ahontl085,  completed  in 
1108,  and  burned  down  in  1114,  is  in  its  present  form  snbstan- 
;■  tially  a  transitional  Norman  building  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  some 
pointed  details  introduced  after  a  second  Are  in  1186.  The  Lady 
Ohapel  dates  from  1288-1304;  the  spire  (277  ft.!,  erected  in  the 
[--  15th  cent.,  oollapsed  in  1861  and  was  rebuilt  in  1861-66.  The  de- 
tached BeU  Tower,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Chichester  among  English 
eaihedials,  is,  despite  its  weather-worn  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
recent  parts  of  the  building,  dating  from  the  16th  century.  The 
N.W.  tower,  which  fell  in  1634,  has  recently  been  rebuilt.  The  whole 
edifice  was  restored  in  1848-66.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
410 ft.:  nave  172  ft.;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  91  ft.;  across  tran- 
•epts  131  ft ;  height  of  nave  62  ft.,  of  choir  65  ft.  Comp.  ^Arch- 
itectoial  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral',  by  R,  Willis, 

The  Interior  (closed  from  1  to  2  p.m ;  services  at  10  and  4  \  adm.  to 
•hoir  6d.),  wbich  was  sadly  defaced  by  the  iconoclasts  in  1643,  shows  in 
maMj  respeets  a  strong  resemblance  to   the  early  French  Gothic  style, 
partlealaTiy  in  the  superstructure  of  the  choir,  the  arcades  and  detached 
■kafts  of  ^e  presbytery,  and  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave.    The  outer 
,  aUiW  (E.E.),  a  peculiarity  which  Chichester  shares  with  Manchester  alone 
/rvWaong  English  cathedrals,  consisted  originally  of  a  series  of  chapels,  after- 
'.^^vsrda  thrown  into  one.    The  Nave  proper,  with  its  eight  bays,  is  some- 
y^ilfbMi  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.   The  stained  glass  is  all  modem. 
^U^jAniong  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  effigies  of  an  Earl  and  Goun- 
p*'4Htof  Arundel  (i4th  cent.;  restored)  and  of  a  lady  (1220;  Countess  Matilda 
j^.^  Arundel?),  a  "^Tablet  to  Collins,  the  poet,  a  native  of  Chichester  (1719-69), 
^u^hy  Flaxmanj  and  a  statue  of  Huskisson,  by  Carete,  all  in  the  If.  aisle; 
';  s^^id  the  monuments  of  Agnes  Cromwell  and  Jane  Smith,  in  the  S.  aisle, 
>^^^lMth  bv  FUueman,   Near  the  N.  porch  is  an  ancient  wooden  Ch€st^  brought 
^^  ftmn  Selsey  Cathedral  (see  p.  54).    The  only  old  brass  (1592)  now  left 
kangs  on  the  wall  beside  the  S.  door.    The  modem  Pulpit  is  a  memorial 
of  Dean  Hook  (d.  1876),  author  of  *Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury'. 
—  The  N.  TsANBBPT,  formerly  used  as  a  parish  church,  contains  a  worth- 
IflM  series  of  portraits  of  the  bishops,  from  St.  Wilfrid  (680)  to  Sherburne 
(IflOS^,  painted  in  the  16th  cent,  by  an  Italian  named  Bemardi.    This 
transept  is  adjoined  by  the  Chapel  of  the  Four  Virgins  (entered  from  the 
H.  aisle  of  the  choir),  now  used  as  the  Cathedral  Library,  and  containing 
some  interesting  relics.    Among  the  manuscripts  is  a  copy  of  the  prayer- 
book  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  the  autograph   of  the 
martyr  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  S.  Teansept  possesses  a 
line  jDee.. window,  filled  with  execrable  Munich  glass,  and  two  other  paint- 
ings by  Bernard  (see  above),  representing  the  foundation  of  the  see  at  Selsey 
(880)  and  the  confirmation,  by  Henry  VIII.,   of  Bishop  Sherburne's   gifts 
to  the  cathedral.    Below  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Moleyns  (1446-60). 

The  Choib,  elevated  by  four  steps  above  the  nave,  extends  three  bays 
eastward  from  the  tower.    The  oaken  Choir  Screen  (1690)  is  poor,  but  the 
carving  of  the  Choir  StcMt  and  misereres  is  very  fine.    The  modern  Rere- 
dc§,  with  its  carved   group  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  left  unfinished 
on  the  score  of  its  excessive  bulk.    The  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of 
the  altar  deserves  attention.   The  choir  is  divided  from  \\.%  «.\iV^%  \)1  \)«i».x^N^r 
ltd  hammered  iron  screens  in  imitation  of  ancienl  wotY.   lu  ^v«  ^«  ^^v 
•re  two  veiy  interesting  and  well  -  preserved  *BaxoTi  ^cxv\^\as«^^^  ^''^^^S. 
Jnai  Selaey,  representing  Christ  at  the  house    ot  li«ki«tu%   vsv^  >^^  ^«.^:^- 
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ing  of  Lazarus,  with  hollows  left  by  the  abstraction  of  the  jewelled 
eyes.  This  aisle  also  contains  the  Cenotaph  0/ Deem  Hook  (see  p.  56),  and  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Sherburne  (d.  1536).  —  Behind  theVeredos,  where  formerly 
stood  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Richard  (de  la  Wych;  1245-63),  is  the 
Presbytery,  with  its  interesting  triforium,  showing  the  transition  to  the 
pointed  style.  The  detached  shafts  of  the  piers  are  placed  much  farther 
from  the  central  columns  than  is  usual  in  other  instances  when  this  con- 
struction is  adopted.  —  The  long  and  narrow  Lady  Chapsl,  forming  the 
E.  termination  of  the  cathedral,  was  restored  in  1870.  On  the  vaulting 
are  some  remains  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  entire  roof  of  the 
cathedral  was  adorned  by  Bemardi  (see  p.  55). 

In  the  Cloisters  (p.  54;  restored  since  1890)  is  a  tablet  to  Wm,  Chil' 
lingtDorth^  the  Protestant  controversialist,  who  died  at  Chichester  in  1643. 
—  A  fine  view  may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Tower  (open  11- 
12  and  2-4),  but  an  order  from  the  Dean  is  necessary  for  an  ascent  of  the 
Central  Tower.  The  spire  is  said  to  be  the  only  cathedral  spire  in  Eng- 
land that  is  visible  from  the  sea. 

The  Episcopal  Palace,  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  S.  W.,  eon- 
tains  a  fine  old  medisevsJ  kitchen,  now  used  as  a  washhouse.  The  private 
chapel  of  the  bishops  has  been  restored. 

We  now  return  to  the  Market  Gross,  proceed  down  North  Street, 
in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  restored  Church  of  St.  Olave,  prol>ab- 
ly  the  oldest  in  Chichester,  standing  on  the  foundations  of  a  Ro- 
man building.  The  first  turning  to  the  right  leads  to  *St.  Mary's 
Hospital ,  originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  as  a  nunnery ,  and 
afterwards  refounded  as  an  asylum  for  old  women.  It  consists  of  a 
large  hall ,  with  a  small  chapel  (13th  cent.)  at  its  E.  end.  The 
Interesting  old  windows  of  the  latter  were  'restored'  in  1878-86. 
The  misereres  here  resemble  those  in  the  cathedral.  —  Not  far 
from  this  point ,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town ,  is  the  Priory 
Cricket  Ground  (adm.  6(2.),  containing  part  of  the  church  of  an 
old  Franciscan  Monastery,  afterwards  used  as  the  Ouildhall. 

Excursions  from  Chichester.  Bosham  (station,  see  below),  a  fishing 
village,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  possesses  an  interest 
ing  church,  partly  Saxon,  which  figures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  a  daughter  of  King  Canute.  Harold  is  said  to  have 
here  set  sail  for  his  ill-omened  visit  to  Normandy.  —  To  the  8.  the  coun- 
try is  fiat  and  uninteresting.  On  theX.  it  is  more  attractive,  and  afibrds 
a  number  of  pleasant  walks,  particularly  that  to  (SVs  M.)  Goodwood,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  in- 
eluding  specimens  of  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Eneller,  Reynolds, 
Lely,  Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough  (open  to  visitors  on  Hon.,  Thurs., 
&  Sat.  after  3  p.m.).  The  *Park,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  contains 
herds  of  deer  and  some  fine  cedars.  A  Roman  relief  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  found  at  Chichester,  is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  temple  here. 
The  picturesque  *Race  Course  is  crowded  every  July  with  the  members  of 
the  fashionable  world.  The  stables,  kennels,  pheasantry,  and  tennis-court 
also  deserve  notice.  —  Boxgrove,  !»/«  M.  from  Goodwood,  contains  an  Early 
English  "Priory  Churchy  with  richly  decorated  and  painted  vaulting.  The 
curious  external  elevation  of  the  presbytery  should  be  noticed. 

From  Chichester  station  a  light  railway  (fare  8d.)  runs  in  '^l%YiT.  to 
(71/2  M.)  SeUey  or  Selsea  (Selsey  Station  Hotel ,  R.  &  B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D. 
OS.  6d  \  Marine,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d.),  the  original  seat  of  the  see  of  Chichester 
(p.  54),  and  (8  M.)  Selsea  Beach,  a  seaside  resort,  near  SeUef  Bill,  with 
a  golf-course. 

Railway  from  Chichester  to  Midhurst  and  Pvihorough,  see  p.  63. 

ffeyond  Chicbeatei  the  train  passes  (Si^/^M..^  BoaKam  (1  M.  to 
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the  N.  of  the  village,  see  p.  56),  and  enters  Hampshire  or  Hants, 
Then  (3573  M.)  Emsworth.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  visible  in  the 
disUnce(left).  From  (371/2  M.)  Havant  (Bear,  R.  25. 6d.,  D.  3«.  6rf.-55. ; 
Albany),  a  small  market-town,  where  we  join  the  L.  S.W.  direct 
line  firom  London  (R.  9),  a  short  branch-line  diverges  to  Hayling 
Jiland^  with  the  favourite  bathing  and  golfing  resorts  of  North  and 
South  Hayling  (Grand,  R.  from  6«.  6(2.,  D.  o«. ;  Royal  Hotel).  Another 
branoh  goes  to  Cosham,  the  junction  for  Gosport,  Southampton,  etc. 
-^  Beyond  Havant  the  hills  to  the  right  are  crowned  with  the  forts 
protecting  Portsmouth  on  the  land-side.  The  train  crosses  a  narrow 
Sim  of  the  sea  and  enters  the  island  of  Portsea,  —  4372  ^*  Fratton 
Junetton,  whence  there  is  a  railway  motor-car  service  to  East  South- 
let  (p.  69). —  44  M.  Portsmouth  Town;  45 M.  Portsmouth  Harbour, 

Portfmonth.  —  Hotels.  Geosqb  (PL  a;  C,  4),  29  High  St.,  U.  from  it., 
D.  from  it.  6d.  —  At  Landport:  Centbal  rPl.  m^  E,  3),  Commercial  Road; 
BsmoBD  (PI.  b;  E,  3)*,  Sussex  (PI.  c;  E,  3),  unpretending,  li.  is.,  Speei>- 
wxLL  TncPBBANOE,  B.  Or  D.  2s.  6tf.,  both  near  the  Town  Station.  —  At 
Portsea:  Tottssdell's  (PI.  d;  ^j.^))  ^^«  George's  Sg.*,  Eeppel's  Head 
(Pl«  0}  O,  8),  on  the  Hard.  —  At  Southsea:  Esplanade  (PI.  f;  D,  5),  ad- 
joining the  Esplanade  Pier,  well  spoken  of;  Queen's  (PI.  i;  D,  5),  B.  from 
OS,  6d.,  D.  6<.,  Gbosvenou  (PI.  h ;  D,  6),  Pieb  (PI.  k;  D,  f)),  Impebial  (PI.  n ; 
D,  6),  fronting  the  Common ;  Beach  Mansions  (PI.  g ;  F,  6),  opposite  the 
Parade  Pier,  East  Soathsea,  B.  from  5<.,  D.  5«. ;  Pobtland  (PI.  1;  E,  5), 
Kent  Boad.  —  Eefrethment  Roofna  at  the  Town  and  Harbour  stations. 

Oabs.  From  the  station  to  any  part  of  Portsmouth  proper  and  Portsea, 
to  the  Dockyard  and  the  Harbour,  and  to  Southsea  Pier  !«.;  to  other  parts 
of  Southsea  1$.  6d.,  to  East  Southsea  and  Southsea  Castle  2s. 

Electric  Tramways  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Dockyard  GcUes 
Cn.  C,  3)  to  the  South  Parade  Pier,  Southsea  (PI.  F,  6);  from  Clarence  Pier 
m,  D,  5)  to  Iforth  End  (passing  the  Railway  Station,  PI.  E,  3)  and  Cosham 
(beyond  PI.  E,  1);  from  Portsmouth  Point  (PI.  C,  4),  passing  the  Railway 
AofiM,  to  the  top  of  Lake  Road  (PI.  F,  1) ;  and  from  Marmion  Road  (PL  E,  5) 
to  KingsUtn  Cross  and  Cosham  (beyond  PI.  F,  1).  —  Omnibuses  from  the  Cen- 
tral Hotel  to  the  Dockyard  (id.)  and  from  Cambridge  Junction  (at  the  top  of 
Sigh  St.,  PL  D,  i)  to  Havelock  Park  (PI.  F,  4;  Id.),  every  71/2  min. ;  from 
Ctmlbridge  Junction  to  Eastney  Barracks  (beyond  PI.  F.  5),  every  1/4  lir>  Also 
ftom  the  South  Parade  (PI.  F,  6)  to  the  ferry  fur  Hayling  Island  (see  above).  . 

Steamers  to  Southampton  (several  times  a  day),  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(hourly;  comp.  p.  67),  London  (twice  weekly).  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  and 
JHMtn  (twice  weekly).  —  Steam  Floating  Brxdge  or  Launch  to  Oosport 
from  Portsmouth  Point  every  10  min.  (Id.),  and  Steam  Launches  from 
Portsea  Pier  to  Oosport  every  6  min.  (^/ad.).  • 

Theatrea,  Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  Commercial  Boad;  Princess.  —  Empire 
Pisktee  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh  Boad.  —  Ooncerts,  etc.,  in  the  Victoria 
Hall ,  CU>mmercial  Boad  (PI.  D,  4) ;  in  the  Town  Hall  (PI.  D,  3)  -,  on  the 
Clarence  Pier  (PI.  D,  6);  and  in  Portland  Hall,  Kent  Boad  (PI.  E,  6).  — 
Military  Music   in  summer,   on  the  Piers  and  in  Victoria  Park  (p.  6S). 

Baths  in  Park  Boad  (PI.  D ,  3),  Landport.  —  Swimming  Olub  Stage 
(PL  D,  6);  visitors'  tickets  is.  6d.  per  week. 

American  Consular  Agent,  John  Main^  Esq.,  82  St.  Thomas  St. 

Ghief  Attractions.    After  visiting  St.  Thomas's  Church  we  may  cross 
by  the  floating  bridge  to  Oosport,  visit  Haslar  Hospital  and  the  Victualling 
Yard,  and  cross  by  one   of  the  steam-launches  to  Portsea,  where  l\v<^ 
Dockgard  will  occupy  us  for  l^/s  hr.    Or  the  reverae  ot^^x  xcl«.i  \^^  xt^otT^ 
convenient  (note  hoars  of  admission  to  the  BocWyaxCC).    \tv.  ^\XXv(^t   c.«.^% 
Souihua  may  be  conrenieDtly  visited  la«;t.     A  viaUlo  V\i<i ^NVtVox^  ^^^^^^ 
aot  be  omitted,  and  a  boat  may  be  hired  for  tliiain  womu»iV\i'i^^^^^^''* 
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PortmMuih,  a  stronjely  fortified  seaport  and  the  chief  iMTal 
station  of  England  ,  inclndes  the  contignons  towns  of  PoriMea  (to 
theN.W.),  Southnea  (S.E.\9^nd  LandpoW (N.E.),  with  a  joint  pop- 
ulation of  189,160  (in  1901),  Portsmouth  proper  being  the  S.W. 
and  smallest  part.  It  is  also  an  important  garrison,  and  one  of  the 
few  places  in  England  where  the  soldier  is  as  conspicnons  a  factor 
of  the  population  as  in  most  Continental  towns.  The  fortifications 
include  a  series  of  'lines'  and  a  number  of  detached  forts,  both  to 
seaward  and  landward.  Portsmouth  owes  its  importance  partly  to 
iu  magnificent  harbour  (47%  M.  long),  and  partly  to  the  iheltered 
roadstead  of  Spithead,  between  the  town  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Charles  Dickens  (1812-70),  whose  father  was  a  derk  in  the  dock- 
yard, was  bom  at  393  Commercial  Road,  Landport  (PI.  £,  1), 
about  V2  ^*  ^  ^^6  ^*  0^  ^^^  station.  The  house  is  now  a  Diefcens 
Museum  (free). 

The  Totm  Station  (PI.  E,  3)  is  situated  in  Landport,  opposite 
the  Victoria  Park  (PI.  D,  3),  which  contains  a  memorial  to  sailors 
who  fell  in  the  S.  African  War  (1901).  To  the  S.  of  the  park,  in 
the  busy  Commercial  Road,  rises  the  imposing  Town  Hall  (PLD,  3  \ 
shewn  daily,  11-12  and  2-3;  Sat.,  11-12),  a  huge  building  in  the 
classic  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  clock-tower,  opened  in  1890.  In 
the  basement  are  a  Public  Library  and  a  Becuiing  Room  (open  10-10). 

Park  Road,  skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  leads  to  the  W. 
to  the  Hard  at  Portsea,  with  Portsmouth  Harbour  8t<ition  (PI.  C,  3) 
and  the  main  entrance  to  the  Dockyard  (reached  from  the  High  St. 
via  St.  George's  Road).  The  ^Dockyard  (PI.  C,  D,  1,  2;  open 
10-12  a.m.  and  1.15-4  p.m.;  to  foreigners  with  permission  from  the 
Admiralty  only)  is  a  gigantic  establishment,  where  eyerything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  fleet  is  constructed. 
It  covers  an  area  of  300  acres,  and  includes  seyeral  large  fitting  and 
repairing  basins  with  an  aggregate  area  of  60  acres,  besides  foni 
spacious  dry-docks,  and  several  building-slips,  where  men-of-war 
of  the  largest  size  are  constructed.  Among  the  many  interesting 
sights  may  be  noticed  the  machinery  which  supplies  the  whole 
navy  with  block-sheaves.  The  Oun  Wharf  or  arsenal,  with  its 
extensive  stores  of  marine  ordnance  and  ammunition,  also  deserres 
a  visit  (adm.  10-12  and  2-4). 

Beyond  the  Town  Hall,  Commercial  Road  runs  to  the  S.  towards 
High  St.,  passing  the  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3)  on  the  right,  and 
goes  on  between  the  grounds  of  the  OeneraVs  House  ^  on  the  left, 
and  the  garrison  Recreation  Grounds^  on  the  right  (adm.  to  officers* 
ground,  3(2.).  On  the  E.  side  of  High  St.,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  street,  is  ^Buckingham  House',  formerly  the  Spotted  Dog  Inn, 
in  which  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  assassinated  by  Felton 
in  1628.  The  Church  of  Bt.  Thomas  Becket  (PI.  0, 4),  farther  on,  to 
the  right,  an  interesting  old  building,  said  to  have  been  oiiginally 
built  in  the  i3th  cent,  coatains  a  monnment  to  the  dnke.  The  old 
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Guildhall)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  now  contains  the 
Museum  J  comprizing  natural  history  collections,  prints  and  draw- 
ings of  looal  interest,  a  few  paintings,  and  miscellaneous  curiosities. 
Philanthropists  will  And  it  interesting  to  visit  the  Soldiers'  and  Sai- 
lors' JnstUute^  founded  hy  Miss  Rohinson,  at  the  foot  of  the  street 
(PI.  0,  4),i  The  massive  stone  huilding  facing  the  foot  of  High  St. 
was  once  the  governor's  residence.  Adjoining  on  the  W.  is  the  en- 
trance to  Victoria  Pier  (id.').  Broad  St.  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to 
Portsmouth  Point  (ferry  to  Gosport,  p.  67),  passing  an  inn  claiming 
to  be  the  *Blue  Posts*  of  Capt  Marryat's  'Peter  Simple'.  The  house 
of  Jdkn  Pounds^  the  cohhler  who  founded  the  ragged-school  system 
(1819),  is  in  Mary  Street  (Pi.  C,  4).  —  Turning  to  the  E.  (left)  at 
the  foot  of  High  St.,  we  enter  the  Or  and  Parade  ^  beyond  which 
we  skirt  Governor's  Green  and  traverse  Pembroke  Gardens  to  the 
esplanade  at  Southsea.  On  the  sea-wall  above  the  Parade  is  the 
PUUform^  a  favourite  promenade.  Charles  II.  was  married  on  May 
22nd,  1662,  to  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  the  Garrison  Chapel,  which 
belonged  to  a  religious  institution  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  UI. 

The  forts  on  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Portsmouth  should  be  visited 
fox  the  sake  of  the  views  they  afford.  A  boat  should  also  be  hired 
for  an  exeursion  in  the  harbour,  where  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the 
old  'Victory'  (9.30-3.30),  Nelson's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  to  the  *St.  Vincent'  training  ship  (9.30-3.30,  Sat.  9.30-12). 

Bontlisea  (hotels,  see  p.  57;  tramway,  see  p.  57),  with  an  es- 
planade extending  between  the  attractive  Southsea  Common  and 
the  sea,  two  promenade  piers,  a  model  yacht  lake  (E.  Southsea), 
and  other  attractions,  is  now  a  fashionable  watering-place  and 
decidedly  the  pleasantest  of  the  Joint  towns  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
On  the  Esplanade  are  a  number  of  naval  memorials,  including  the 
anchor  of  the  'Victory'  (see  above)  and  a  column  commemorating 
the  crew  of  the  'Chesapeake'.  Southsea  Castle  (PI.  E,  6),  now 
eonverted  into  a  modern  fort,  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  Off  South- 
sea is  a  red  buoy  marking  the  spot  where  the  'Royal  George'  sank 
in  1782,  vrith  'twice  four  hundred  men'< 

Oosport  (India  Arms^  B.  Ss.  6d.,  Star^  unpretending;  railway-station, 
066  p.  82),  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  lies  opposite  Portsmouth,  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  harbour  (ferry,  see  p.  57).  It  contains  the  provision- 
magazines  and  bakehouses  (Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard;  open  to  viators 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Dockyard),  which  were  formerly  a  part 
of  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  The  steam  corn-mill  alone  cost  more  than 
75,000;.  The  Shtp-Biecvit  Machinery,  by  which  2000  cwt.  of  biscuit  ca-i  be 
baked  in  1  hr.,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  government  establishments 
here  also  include  a  clothes-making  department,  a  brewery,  etc.,  all  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  —  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  Uo.oport  i)  Hatlar  Hospital, 
a  spacioui  bailding,  with  accomnaodation  for  2000  sick  or  wounded  sailors 
(museum,  daily  1-4).  At  the  extremity  of  Haslar  Point  is  the  BlocJkhotue  Fort, 
commanding  the  narrow  entrance  to  Po  rtsmnuth  Harbour.  —  To  the  W.  of  the 
Hospital  istiie  small  watering-place  of  Anglesey  (Anglesey  Hotel'\.^fora!&xi<^viv 
outtying  suburb  of  Goaport  (omn.  every  ^ai^if*)*  —  Stoke*  Bav^«k«k^^'^.^%'^' 

Fbom  Portsmouth  to  Southampton.  raWway  C^^I^UL.^  Va  Wt .  V5»'"^^ 
i$.,  SU.  8if.,  2s.  Id.),  or  steamboat  (prefetable  in  ^u%  ^r^^Wi^t^  Va.  WH^'*- 
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(fares  8<.  and  2s.  Qd.).  Scenery  attractive.  —  After  quitting  the  island  of 
Portsea,  the  train  skirts  the  base  of  Portsdown  Hill.  —  7  M.  Forehcater 
is  the  earliest  seaport  on  this  inlet  ('portus  castra').  The*'Ca««e,  founded 
by  the  Romans,  affords  an  extensive  view.  The  Keep  is  of  l^orman  origiii. 
The  outer  court  is  still  surrounded  by  the  ancient  Roman  walls.  The 
church  situated  within  the  castle-walls  was  founded  in  1133 ;  some  remains 
of  the  original  IN^orman  edifice  are  still  in  situ.  —  To  the  right,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  stands  Nelson's  Monument^  erected  by  his  comrades  at  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  useful  landmark  for  shipping. 

9  M.  Fareham  (Red  Lion,  R.  Ss.  6d.,  D.  3s.),  a  busy  little  town,  is  the 
junction  for  Oosport  (p.  59)  and  Stokes  Bay  (p.  82).  Boarhunty  3  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  Fareham,  has  a  partly  pre-l^orman  church.  14  M.  awanwiek 
is  the  station  for  Titchfield^  which  possesses  a  handsome  E.  E.  church  and 
the  remains  of  Titchfield  House,  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  for  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  16  M.  Bursledon;  18  M.  Netley^  for  Netley  Abbey  (p.  84).  — 
2IV2  ^*  Bitterns  is  the  Clausentum  of  the  Romans,  where  some  Roman 
remains  still  exist  in  the  grounds  of  Bitterns  Manor.  —  At  (23  H.)  Bi,  Dengs 
we  join  the  main  line  (p.  82).  —  24^4  M.  Southampton,  see  p.  82. 

From  Oosport  or  Stokes  Bay  to  Eastleigh  (Southampton;  London),  see  p.  81. 

8.  From  London  to  Dorking  (Guildford)  and  Ford« 

60  M.  LoNDOK,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  from  Victoria  or 
London  Bridge  in  2-2V2  hrs.  (fares  9<.  6d..  65.  3d.,  is.  iOd.)\  to  DorUmg, 
23V«  M.,  in  1  hr.  7  min.  to  l»/4  hr.  (fares  As.,  2s.  6c?.,  2s.). 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  both  Dorking  and  Guildford  by  rail  should 
book  by  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  from  Ctuirimg  CV*asf, 
Cannon  8t.y  or  London  Bridge  (to  Dorking,  IV4-IV2  ^i**)  fares  as  above;  to 
Guildford,  43  M.  in  2-2V4  hrs.,  bs.,  3j.  2d.,  2s.  6<2.).  From  (5M.)  New  Orot 
(p.  12)  to  (221/4  M.)  Redhill  Junction  this  line  practically  coincides  with 
the  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  Railway  to  Brighton  (R.  6);  from  Redhill  to  Dorking  and 
Guildford,  see  p.  46. 

The  most  direct  route  to  Ouildford  is  by  the  London  &  South  WssTKHar 
Railway,  described  in  R.  9  (31  M.,  in  ^Ja-V^I^  hr. ;  fares  as  above). 

The  lines  from  YlctoTia  and  London  Bridge  unite  near  Strtaiham, 
8 1/2  ^*  (from  Yictoria)  Mitcham  Junction,  At  Mitcham  large  quantities 
of  lavender  and  other  aromatic  herbs  for  perfumes  are  grown.  12  M. 
Sutton,  — 16  M.  Epsom  (Spread  Eagle ;  King's  Head,  R.  or  D.  2«.  6d.), 
near  which  are  Epsom  Downs  (branch-line  from  Sutton),  where  the 
great  races,  the  'Derby'  and  the  'Oaks',  take  place  annually  in  May 
or  June.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  contains  several  monuments  by 
Flaxman  and  one  by  Chantrey.  — 20  M.  Leatherhead  [Swan^  R.  4«. ; 
Bully  R.  %.  6c2.,  D.  3s.)  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Mole.  Leathcrhead  is  also  a  station  on  the  S.W.  Railway  (p.  64) 
and  it  may  be  reached  by  coach  from  London  (p.  3).  On  foot  to  Dork- 
ing, see  below.  —  22  V2  M.  Boxhill  ^  Bur  ford  Bridge  (comp.  p.  47) 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Boxhill  station  of  the  S.  E.  &.O.R. 

23^2  M.  Dorking.  —  RaUway  Stations.  The  L.  B.  A  S.  C.  Statton 
is  1/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  the  3.  E.  &  C.  R.  Station  »/«  M.  to  the  N.W., 
about  a  mile  apart.  —  The  Boxhill  station  of  the  S.  E.  &  C.  R.  is  near 
the  former,  while  Boxhill  d-  Burford  Bridge  (see  above)  lies  a  mile  to  the  N. 

Hotels.  WuiTR  HoESB,  R.  4-5«.  ^  Rbd  Lion,  High  St.,  R.  from  8t.  Gd.  { 
Star  &  Gahtrk,  near  the  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  station;  Bukpobd  Bbidob  Hotil,  1  M. 
tu  the  N.,  HOC  p.  47,  better  than  the  Dorking  inns  for  any  stay. 

Dorking,   an  old-fashioned  little  town  with  7670  inhab.,  is 

deligbtfully  situated  In  a  Talley  at  the  ioot  ot  Wift  NwlK  Dovnf , 
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amid  some  of  the  most  pleasing  scenery  in  England.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable centre  for  the  pedestrian.  The  flye-toed  breed  of  fowls  that 
takes  its  name  from  this  place  is  well-known  to  ponltry-fanciers. 
The  large  honse  on  the  hill  opposite,  beyond  the  railway,  is  Den- 
hies^  the  seat  of  Lord  Ashcombe. 

Snvirons.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  lies  the  ^Seepdene,  the  lovely 
eoontry-seat  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (Lady  William  Beres- 
ford),  with  fine  grounds  (no  admission).  In  the  preface  to  ^Coningsby'' 
0i0neli  records  that  the  work  ^was  conceived  and  partly  executed  amid 
the  glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdene'.  —  The  Deepdene  is  adjoined  on 
tiie  B.  by  *Betckworth  Park^  with  some  noble  chestnut-trees  and  a  famous 
areiiue  of  limes. 

Bxovrsions  (comp.  Map).  The  neighbonrhood  of  Dorking  is  so  rich  in 
plaatant  walks  and  drives,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate 
a  few  of  the  most  attractive.  The  pedestrian  will  often  feel  surprised  at 
the  eompentive  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scenery. 

To  the  K.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Dorking  past  Denbies 
(fee  abore)  and  across  Ranmore  Common  to  (6  M.)  Leatherhead  (p.  60). 
The  ehnren  of  Banmore  is  a  modern  edifice  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  with  a  spire 
eOBSpleaoiU  in  many  views  of  the  district.  —  Near  Boxhill  and  Burford 
BiidM  Station  is  Camilla  Lacey^  the  house  (much  altered)  built  by  Madame 
d'^.Arblay  (Fanny  Bumey)  with  the  profits  of  her  novel  'Camilla'.  Her 
hvibend  was  one  of  a  little  colony  of  French  refugees  settled  in  Juniper 
Malty  situated  about  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Dorking  on  the  Leatherhead  road, 
near  the  pretty  village  of  Mickleham.  The  excursion  to  Mickleham  may 
he  easily  combined  with  an  ascent  of  Boxhill  (p.  47)  and  may  be  extended 
across  Norbury  Park  (fine  yews  in  the  *Druids'  Walk')  to  Leatherhead  (see 
abOTC).  —  The  walk  from  Dorking  to  (6  M.)  Reigate  through  Betchworth 
JPaik  and  Betchworth  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  47. 

FaoM  DoBKiN«  TO  GuiLDFOBD  ON  FooT  (preferable  to  the  railway, 
eomp.  p.  47).  —  A.  Dibbct.  The  most  attractive  route  (12  M.)  leads 
along  the  ridge  of  the  North  Downs^  coinciding  to  some  extent  with  the 
Filenms*  Way  to  Canterbury  (p.  47)  and  affording  a  constant  series  of 
delightful  views.  —  B.  Via  Lsith  Hill,  a  walk  of  18-20  M.,  giving  as  good 
aa  idea  of  the  varied  scenery  in  this  district  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  day. 
We  leave  the  town  by  South  Street,  and  in  5  min.  reach  a  bifurcation, 
where  we  follow  the  right  branch,  leading  to  Coldharbour.  We  turn  again 
to  the  left  almost  immediately,  and  reach  a  finger-post  indicating  our 
way  to  Coldharbour.  We  keep  straight  up  the  hill,  and  at  (6  min.)  the 
top  choose  the  right  branch  of  the  road.  3  min.  Entrance  to  Bury  Hill 
Fart  jPVmn,  with  a  *No  Footpath*  board.  About  1  M.  farther  on,  the  road, 
hen  running  between  lofty  banks  of  sand,  enters  Redlands  Wood ,  appar- 
ently so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  soil.  At  (IV2  M.)  some  cottages  a 
lane  to  the  left  leads  to  Anstiebury  Camp,  while  our  road  descends  to  the 
right  to  the  pretty  village  of  Coldharbour  (Plough  Inn),  where  the  rugged 
E.  escarpment  of  Coldharbour  Common  rises  to  the  right.  Beyond  Cold- 
harbour it  is  better  to  avoid  the  steep  road  ascending  to  the  right  and 
to  follow  the  level  road  in  a  straight  direction,  which  leads  through  a 
succession  of  beautiful  trees.  (A  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  the  white 
gate  of  Kitlands,  with  its  fine  woods,  which  are  open  to  the  public.) 
we  keep  to  the  right,  pass  the  church  and  vicarage  (left),  and  reach 
(4  min.)  a  gate  across  the  road.  In  Vz  ^«  more  we  reach  a  second  gate, 
where  we  find  ourselves  just  below  the  tower  on  Leith  Hill,  to  which  we 
may  ascend  either  by  the  direct  but  very  steep  path  (6  min.),  or  by  making 
a  ddtonr  to  the  right.  The  ♦View  from  Leith  Hill  (966  ft. ;  tower  gener- 
ally open  after  12,  adm.  id.)  is  beautiful  and  extensive,  reaching  in 
elear  weather  from  the  South  Downs  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S. 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  X.  It  is  said  that  12  or  IS  ^qxu^NKa.^  vt^ 
Tisible.  80  many  paths  radiate  from  the  heai\x-c\«idL  V>^  q1  \»«^^JSi.^'lk!^^ 
that  It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  accurate  A\iec\.\OTvti  lot  ^Cti^  ''^'^^ 
part  of  the  route.   With  the  aid  of  the  Ordnance  "M-B^p  Wi^  «*  ^^tV^^x  «»^ 
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8 ass  we  shall  probably  find  little  difficulty  in  descending  across  Wotton 
ommon  and  through  the  woods,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  W.  of  N., 
to  the  Swiss-looking  little  village  of  O/2  hr.)  Friday  Street  (*8treet  or  way 
of  Friga'),  picturesquely  situated  among  trees  on  a  large  pond.  A  path 
along  the  £.  bank  of  the  stream  desce^ids  hence  to  (1  M.)  Wotton  House, 
the  home  of  John  Evelyn  (d.  1706),  the  diarist  and  author  of  *SylYa%  to 
whose  love  for  trees,  inherited  by  his  descendants,  is  owing  much  of  the 
rich  variety  of  the  woods  in  the  district.  The  house,  an  extensive  red 
edifice  (no  admission),  contains  the  MS.  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  the  prayer- 
book  used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  execution,  and  other  relics.  The  path  keeps 
to  the  right  of  the  house  and  debouches  on  a  private  road,  which  we 
follow  to  the  left,  passing  the  front  gate  of  Wotton  House.  At  the  (B  min.) 
lodge-gate  we  may  tarn  either  to  the  right  to  reach  the  highroad  firom 
Guildford  to  Dorking,  or  to  the  left  (better),  crossing  the  stream  and 
taking  a  path  to  the  right  through  the  wood.  On  leaving  the  wood 
0/2  M.)  we  follow  the  road  to  the  right  for  a  little  and  then  take  a  field- 
path  to  the  left,  which  joins  the  highroad  at  a  (1/4  M.)  cottage  known 
as  Ever  shed's.  [A*  little  to  the  E.  is  the  picturesque  Crosstoctys  Farm.\ 
Continuing  our  way  to  Guildford,  we  follow  the  highroad  to  0/s  M.) 
Ahiiiger  Hammer  and  ('/z  M.)  OomsJtall  (p.  47),  where  those  who  are  fatigued 
may  rejoin  the  railway.  Beyond  Gomshall  we  soon  reach  (1  M.)  Siers 
(p.  47),  on  quitting  which  (at  the  sign-post)  we  choose  the  upper  road  to 
the  right,  leaving  Albury  (p.  47)  below  us  to  the  left.  (Another  short 
digression  may  be  made  from  the  cross-roads  to  the  Silent  Pool^  lying  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  key  kept  at  an  adjoining  cottage.)  This 
road  ascends  the  Albury  Downs  to  (1  M.)  *Newlands  Corner^  a  spot  famous 
for  the  beautiful  view  it  commands.  A  finger-post  here  indicates  our 
way  to  Guildford  across  the  short  turf  of  the  Downs  (fine  views),  passinf 
several  ancient  yews.  The  Church  of  St,  Martha  (see  p.  47)  is  a  conspicuous 
object  to  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  along  which  the  pil- 
grims**  path  is  supposed  to  have  run.  After  1  M.'we  reach  a  road,  whleh 
we  follow,  to  the  right,  to  (1/2  M.)  a  finger-post,  where  we  take  the  field- 
path  leading  in  a  straight  direction  to  O/2  M.)  Guildford  (see  p.  64). 

Railway  from  Dorking  to  Quilc{fordj  Reigate^  Farriboroughf  and  Reading^ 
see  p.  47. 

Beyond  Dorking  the  railway  runs  to  the  S.,and  beyond (2578 M.) 

Holmwood  and  (301/2  M.)  Ockley  quits  Surrey  and  enters  Sussex. 

—  341/2  M.  Wamham,  —  371/2  M.  Horsliam  (King's  Head;  Anchor^ 

R.  35.  6(2. ,  D.  from  35. ;  Bedford) ,  is  a  small  town  with  an  E.E. 

church,  and  a  Orammar  School  (1893),  founded  in  1532.    The  Free 

Library  was  opened  in  1892  as  a  memorial  of  Shelley  (1792-1822), 

who  was  horn  at  Field  Place  ^  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  Horsham  is  the 

junction  of  lines  to  Guildford  fp.  64),  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  48), 

and  to  Shoreham  and  Worthing  ^p.  54).   At  (39  M.)  West  Horsham 

are  the  extensive  new  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  ('Blue  Goat 

School')  a  famous  school  founded  by  Edward  YI.  (1553)  in  London, 

whence  it  was  removed  in  1902. 

The  original  costume  of  the  boys  is  still  retained,  consisting  of  long 
blue  gowns,  yellow  stockings,  and  knee-breeches.  Iso  head-coyering  si 
worn  even  in  winter.  Among  the  celebrated  pupils  of  this  school  are 
William  Camden,  Stillingfleet,  Middleton,  Dyer,  Samuel  Richardson  (?), 
S.  T.  Ooleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 

44  M.  BiUingshurst,  •—  About  4  M.  to  the  S.E.   of  (50  M.) 
Fulborough  (Swan)  is  tho  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Parham  (Loid 
Zouohe),  iri^h  an  interesting  collection  of  armour  in  the  hall  and  a 
heronry  in  the  park  (adm.  by  special  peiuiVasVow  oviVj'^. 
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Fkom  Pulbosough  to  Midhdsst  and  Ghiohxbtsb,  23  H.,  railway  in 
1-1V4  tir.  (fares  3«.,  2s.,  it.  Id.),  —  51/4  M.  Petworth  (Swan,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d.). 
*JPeiworth  Bouse  (Lord  Leconfield)  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
(Van  Dyck,  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Turner,  etc.)  and  also  some  important 
antique  scmptures  (adm.  at  11, 12,  2,  and  3  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.);  the  Park 
is  open  daily.  ~  11  M.  Hidhunt  (Angel,  R.  is.,  D.  from  3s.  6d.))  near  which 
BUhard  Cobden  (1804-65)  was  born,  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
ruins  of  *(7o«9d^dV.  a  magnificent  16th  cent,  mansion,  burned  down  in  1793. 
The  large  JSSng  Edward  VIJ.  Sanatorium  for  consumptives,  on  Easeboume 
Bill,  was  opened  in  1905.  The  church  of  Trotton,  3V2  M.  to  the  E.,  con- 
talnfl  what  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  brass  in  England  to  a  lady  (1810). 
Kidhmrst  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  branch-line  (L.  &  8.  W.  R.)  to  (9Vs  M.) 
Peterafteld  (p.  ff7)>  —  ISVsM.  Cocking;  I6V2  M.  Singleton,  the  station  for 
Ooodwood  raeeeourse  (p.  56);  19^/4  M.  Lavant.  —  23  M.  Chichester  (p.  54). 

Immediately  beyond  Pulborough  we  cross  the  Arun.  —  54  M. 
Amherley  lifts  a  mined  castle  of  the  14th  centmy.  About  4  M.  to  the 
£.  is  Bignor,  -with  the  remains  of  a  ''^Roman  ViUa  (adm.  !«.}. 

67y2  M.  Anudel  (Norfolk  Arms,  B.  45.,  D.  3«.  6d;  Spread 
Eagle  J  plain;  Bridge),  a  small  town  situated  on  the  river  Aruu. 
In  the  vicinity  is  ^Arundel  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  founded  as  early  as  the  10th  century. 
It  was  besieged  by  Henry  I.  in  1102,  and  afterwards  by  Stephen, 
and  it  was  again  attacked  in  1644  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  and 
left  in  ruins.  The  portion  of  the  building  now  used  as  a  residence 
was  begun  in  1791.  The  ancient  *Keep,  dating  from  the  12th  cent. 
and  now  under  restoration,  and  the  Dairy  (to  the  E.)  are  shown  on 
Men.  ft  Frid.  (12-4)  by  tickets  obtained  gratis  at  the  Norfolk  Arms. 
Entrance  by  the  principal  gateway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town ; 
the  top  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
•Park  is  open  to  the  public.  —  The  ^Parish  Chv/rch,  erected  in  1380, 
with  the  adjoining  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  onoe  stood 
hexe,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Fitz-Alan  Chapel ,  or  chancel  (no 
admission),  contains  old  monuments  of  the  Arundel  family.  The 
fine  modern  Ckureh  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (Rom.  Gath.)  was  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  100,000^  The  Arun  Is  noted  for  its 
mullet,  a  dish  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotel. 

60  M.  Ford  Junetiorh  and  thence  to  Portsmouth  or  Brighton, 
see  p.  54. 

9.  From  London  to  Portsmonth. 

74  M.  LosDON  AND  Sooth  Webtebn  Bailwat  from  Waterloo  in  2-3  hrs. 
(fares  12<.  2<f.,  7«.  84.,  6«.ld.;  return-tickets,  21<.  id.,  13«.  6d.,  11<.6<I.).  — 
Portamouth  may  be  reached  also  by  the  London,  Bbiohton,  and  Sooth 
Coast  Bailwat,  Yi&  Ford  Junction  (comp.  B.  8),  from  London  Bridge  and 
Victoria  (same  times  and  fares). 

The  train  runs  at  first  on  a  viaduct  above  the  streets  of  London. 
VanuDhdU,  the  first  station,  is  still  within  the  town ;  but  we  emfi;<t%<& 
into  the  country  near  (4  M.)  Clapham  Junction  ^  Wa^Tk^  ^\&5^ 
1200  trftins  pass  daily,  and  beyond  wMcli  piotTirftft^vjQLft  ^^wi«rj  V%  ^•^^- 
vaiVMf  bjr  the  line.  —  Z^M.  WimbUdon  lies  a\\tt\«ilo  xXiC^^  •  ^'^  ^  Vw.- 
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bledon  Common^Bi  favourite  golflng-giound  for  Londoners.  At(^8V2M.) 
Baynes  Park  a  loop-line  diverges  to  Epsom  (p.  60),  Leatherhead 
(p.  61),  and  Ouildford  (see  below).  Near  (10  M. j  Coombe  ^  Jtfal<2efi, 
to  the  right,  is  Coovr^t  House.  About  2  M.  beyond  (12  M.)  Surhiton 
a  branch-line  to  Hampton  Court  (see  Baedeker's  London)  diverges 
on  the  right,  and  one  to  Cobham  and  Clandon  on  the. left.  — 
14^2  M.  Esher  (Bear),  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Pope  and  Thomson. 
Esher  Placey  once  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  has  been  rebnilt. 
In  the  vicinity  stands  Claremontj  built  for  Lord  Glive,  inhabited 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  (who  died  here  in  1817) 
and  her  husband ,  afterwards  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium.  It  was  after- 
wards the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom 
died  here.  The  Sandown  Races  are  run  near  Esher.  —  17  M.  WtU^ 
ton  is  the  station  for  Walton-on-Thames^  1  M.  to  the  N.  (p.  233). 

19  M.  Weybridge  (Hand  ^  Spear,  R.  4«.,  D.  28.  6<f.-4«. ;  *Oat' 
lands  Park^  R.  from  As.  6d.,  D.  6s.  6(2.),  prettily  situated  near  the 
Thames,  1  M.  from  the  station.  To  the  N.  is  Oatlands  Park,  formerly 
a  royal  demesne,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. The  house,  rebuilt  in  1794,  is  now  a  favourite  hotel.  In 
the  neighbourhood  rises  *5t.  George's  Hill  (520  ft.),  commanding  a 
beautiful  view.  A  little  farther  on,  a  branch  diverges  to  AddUstonej 
Ckertsey,  and  Virginia  Water  (see  Baedeker's  London), 

241/2  M.  Woking  (Albion^  R.  from  Ss.  6(2. ,  Bailway  Hotel,  near 
the  station;  White  Hart,  in  the  village.  V2  M.  to  the  S. ;  BaU. 
Befreshmt,  Booms),  where  our  line  diverges  from  the  line  to  Basing- 
stoke (Winchester ,  Southampton ;  see  p.  77).  The  floricnltniist 
should  visit  *  Waterer's  Nursery  at  Knaphill  {V-j^  M. ;  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  station),  especially  in  June,  when  the  rhododendrons 
are  in  bloom.  The  old  church,  in  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles,  was 
restored  in  1878.  The  ruins  of  Newark  Abbey  lie  on  the  Wey, 
2^2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Woking.    Woking  Cemetery,  see  p.  76. 

3OV2  M.  GuUdford  r  WAite  Lion ;  White  Hart;  Angel,  R.  3«.  3d., 

D.  3«.  6(2.;  Rail.  Befreshmt.  Booms),  the  county-town  of  Surrey, 

with  15,937  iuhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wey ,   and  well 

deserving  Cobbett's  description  of  it  as  the  most  ^happy-looking* 

town  he  ever  saw.   It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  many  of 

the  buildings  in  which  are  most  quaint  and  picturesque. 

Guildford  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its  records  extending  back  to 
the  10th  cent. ,  while  there  is  also  some  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
a  Roman  station  on  the  same  site.  According  to  some  historians,  the 
massacre  here  in  1036  of  the  Norman  attendants  of  Alfred  the  Atheling 
was  among  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  Duke  Wil- 
liam^s  invasion  of  England.  The  town  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable cloth-making  industry,  and  its  corn-market  is  still  one  of  tiie 
most  important  in  the  S.  of  England. 

The  most  prominent  building  is  the  keep  of  the  old  Norman 

Castle,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  High  St.,  rising  to 

a  height  of  70  ft,  with  walls  10  ft.  in  ihickn^M*.^  the  grounds  ave 

now  a  public  garden.    Below  the  caaHe  sift  \M%ft  w^w^a  Vn  ^% 
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chalk,  which  are  supposed  to  hare  been  connected  with  the  crypt 
nndei  the  Angel  Hotel.  —  Near  the  top  of  the  High  St.,  on  the 
N.  side,  is  Abohbishof  Abbot's  Hospital  ,  a  picturesque  Tudor 
building  founded  in  1619  for  decayed  tradesmen  and  their  widows. 
It  contains  some  interesting  portraits  (Wycliffe,  Calvin,  etc.)  and 
two  good  stained-glass  windows  (in  the  chapel).  —  Opposite  the 
hospital  is  Trinity  Church,  with  a  monument  to  Archbp.  Abbot  (d. 
1633;  in  the  S.  aisle),  who  was  born  at  Guildford,  and  Speaker 
Onslow.  —  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Quarry  St.,  is  more  inter- 
esting, dating  in  great  part  from  the  Norman  period.  Visitors  should 
notice  the  grotesque  carvings  of  the  roof  and  the  paintings  in  the 
Bapti8t*8  Chapel,  attributed  to  William  of  Florence  (ca.  1250).  — 
The  modem  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  foot  of  High  St. ,  incor- 
poxates  the  old  Loseley  Chapel  (Perp.),  with  interesting  monuments 
of  the  Mores  of  Loseley  (see  below). 

Other  more  or  less  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Ouildhall 
(High  St),  a  brick  and  timber  edifice  of  1682,  with  some  historical 
portraits ;  the  Orammar  School,  at  the  head  of  the  High  St.,  dating 
from  the  16th  cent,  with  a  chained  library;  and  the  Royal  Surrey 
County  Hospital,  on  the  Farnham  Road. 

Guildford  is  a  raUway-centre  of  some  importance,  being  the  junction 
of  the  Reading  and  Beigate  branch  of  the  S.  E.  &  G.  B.  with  the  line  of  the 
L.  ft  8.  W.  B.  to  Farnham  and  Winchester  (see  p.  76)  and  the  L.  B.  &  S.  G. 
line  to  Hortham  (p.  62). 

S&TiroBB.  Visitors  to  Guildford  had  better  begin  their  excursions 
by  EB  ascent  of  St.  CcUharine^s  Hill,  a  small  height  1^4  M.  to  the  S.,  between 
the  highroad  and  the  river,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
diBtrlct.  At  the  top  is  a  small  ruined  chapel,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  ttie  14tli  century.  —  This  walk  may  be  made  part  of  a  pleasant  round 
of  about  6-7  M.  by  proceeding  to  the  S.W.,  via  Arlington  and  Littleton, 
to  (3  M.)  Loseley,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  (no  admission)  in  a  well- 
wooded  park.  Hence  we  keep  due  W.  to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Compton,  with 
a  very  interesting  Norman  church,  with  an  almost  unique  double-storied 
chaaeel.  Here  is  Limnertlease,  the  country  home  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts  (1817-1904),  containing  many  of  his  paintings  (visitors  admitted). 
In  the  new  graveyard  is  an  interesting  mortuary  chapel,  decorated  with 
terracotta  and  frescoes,  executed  by  the  villagers  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Watta.  From  Gompton  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  (1  H.)  Hog's  Back  (see 
below)  and  follow  the  ridge  eastwards  (views)  back  to  (I1/2  H.)  Guildford. 

To  reaeh  (2Vs  M.)  St.  Martha's  Ohurch  (see  p.  47)  from  Guildford ,  we 
leave  the  town  by  Quarry  St.  and  the  Portflmouth  (S.)  road,  and  on  passing 
the  0/s  ^0  old  toll-house,  near  Shalford  Park,  take  the  shady  lane  to  the 
left.  Near  the  end  of  the  lane  we  follow  a  footpath  to  the  right,  crossing 
a  anaaU  plantation  of  firs,  and  reach  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Chantry  Downs, 
along  which  lies  the  rest  of  our  route.  To  vary  the  return-route  we  may 
descend  the  N.E.  side  of  St.  Martha's  Hill  and  make  for  (I1/2  M.)  Newlands 
Comer  (p.  62)  .whence  we  follow  the  ridge  to  (3»/4  M.)  Guildford  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  63. 

A  breesy  walk  of  10  M.,  with  unimpeded  views  on  either  side ,  may 
be  enjoyed  by  following  the  road  which  leads  along  the  curious  chalk 
ridge  called  the  Hog's  Baek  (360-fiOO  ft.)  to  Farnham  (p.  77).    On  reaching 
(9  M .)  the  end  of  the  ridge,  Wmerley  Abbey  (p.  67)  may  be  included  Vt\.  \.\v^ 
walk  by  a  digression  of  ii/j  M.  to  the  S.  (in  all  11^|4"M..V  —  OXXiet  ^qN?qN.% 
of  iaterest  within  easy  walking  distance  of  GulldiOTd  we  *  Bntlon  P^^a^* 
($1/^  H,  to  the  N.),  A  AentdsBUioe  mansion   of  the  Tud^ox  -^ctVo^  ^  ^'^ 
ifgiJr  iatereeiiag  terraeotU  decorations  ^  Clandon  Park,  ^HL.  ^»  VUe^»^»% 
Mamdsxmb'b  Qre»t  Britain.    6ih  Edit.  b 
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on  the  road  to  (12  M.)  Leaiherhead  (p.  60);  and  Qodalming  (see  below), 
4  M.  to  the  S. 

From  Guildford  to  Dorking  on  foot,  see  p.  61.  —  Railway  to  Dorking 
and  JUigate  and  to  Famborough  and  Reading,  see  p.  47 ;  to  fforsham^  p.  62. 

Beyond  Guildford  the  train  passes  throngli  a  tiinnel  and  soon 
reaches  (34  M.)  Famcombe  and  — 

35  M.  CN>dalming  (JTm^'s  Arms;  Angela  R.  from  4«.,  D.  3«.  6c{.), 
a  quaint  little  country-town  (accent  on  the  first  syllable),  with 
several  old-fashioned  timber-houses  (17th  cent.).  The  Churchy  near 
the  station,  is  a  large  building  with  a  Norman  tower.  On  the  hill  to 
the  N.  is  the  imposing  building  of  the  Charterhouse  School,  remoTed 
from  London  to  Godalming  in  1872 ;  it  has  room  for  500  boys.  An 
archway,  with  names  carved  on  it  by  old  pupils,  was  brought  from 
London.  In  the  new  cloister  (1903)  are  memorials  to  distinguished 
pupils.  The  library  contains  the  MS.  of  ^The  Newcomes'  by  Thack- 
eray and  many  of  the  original  *Punch'  drawings  by  Leech,  both 
novelist  and  artist  having  been  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  The 
country  round  Godalming  affords  abundance  of  charming  walka.  — 
36V2  M.  Milford.  —  38V2  M.  Witley  has  an  E.  E.  church  containing 
some  brasses. 

43  M.  Haslemere  (White  Horse,  R.  4«.  6d. ;  Swan,  R.  38.  6d.; 
Royal  Huts  Hotel,  pens.  7s.  Qd.  -,  Hindhead  Beacon,  first-class }  Moor^ 
lands y  R.  bs.  6d.,  D.  5s.,  Thirlestane^  these  four  all  on  Hindhead,  see 
p.  67;  numerous  Boarding  Houses)  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  Blackdown  and  Hindhead,  two  fine  points  of  view.  George 
Eliot  lived  at  Brookbank  in  Shotter  Mill,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
station ;  Tennyson  built  himself  a  house  (Aldworth ;  where  he  died 
in  1892)  on  the  S.  side  of  Blackdown  Hill,  which  rises  about  2  M. 
to  the  S. ;  and  Prof.  Tyndall  (1820-93),  Grant  Allen  (d.  1899), 
G.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  A.  Conan  Doyle  are  among  the  past  and 
present  residents  near  the  top  of  Hindhead.  Haslemere  possesses 
an  interesting  Educational  Museum,  built  and  maintained  by  Mi. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

Omnibuses  ply  regularly  from  Haslemere  to  Hindhead;  and  a  motor- 
omnibus  to  Farkham  via  Hindhead. 

From  Hablrmbrb  to  Hindhbad  on  foot,  2V2  M.  On  leaving  the 
station  we  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  left  again,  crossing  the  railway, 
and  passing  to  the  right  of  the  church.  At  the  (s/4  M.)  bifurcation  we 
descend  to  the  left,  passing  a  red,  gabled  house.  The  long  dark  ridge 
of  Hindhead  is  now  in  full  view  ahead  of  us.  We  continue  straif^t  on 
along  the  hollow  lane,  keeping  the  hedge  close  on  the  left,  mitU  the 
(Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  saddle  is  gained,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  summit,  across  picturesque  stretches  of  gorse  and  heather.  The  lane 
now  becomes  a  cart-track  and  descends  steeply,  afterwards  asoendiag 
again  and  leading  to  (45-50  min.)  Windy  Gap,  close  under  the  saminit. 
[Another  route  leads  at  once  under  the  railway,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the 
station,  and  turns  to  the  right  a  little  way  up  the  hill.  The  road  thui 
entered  runs  right  up  to  (2  X.)  Hindhead.]  The  highest  point  of  Htadhead 
(903  ft.),  marked  by  a  granite  cross,  commands  a  most  beautUU  and 
extensive  view.  The  cross  and  the  name  (Gibbet  Bill)  attaehed  to  this 
spot  commemorate  the  murder  of  a  sailor  in  1786  at  a  point  Cmarked 
/fj^  a  /I tone)  on  the  old  Portsmouth  road,  on  the  N.  side  ox  the  hill,  and 
tAe  fad  that  the  murderetB  wert  afterwatds  eapVuxe^  »;a^  \um^Bi4  om  the 
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scene  of  fheir  crime.  The  romantic  and  lonely  hollow  round  which  the 
road  here  runs,  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  'Nicholas  Nickleby",  is  called 
the  *DwiV$  Punch  Bowl;  and  the  tourist  should  make  his  way  along  it, 
either  by  the  old  coach-road  or  by  the  road  on  the  ridge  of  Hindhead, 
to  the  W.,  to  (3/4  M.)  the  Royal  Huts  Hotel  (see  p.  66),  which  lies  a  little 
beyond  the  point  where  the  roads  meet.  Hindhead  and  its  commons 
have  been  public  property  since  1905. 

Fhoh  Hikdhbad  to  Fabnham  viA  Fbenshah  Ponds  and  Waveblet 
Abbbt,  9-10  M.  Tolerable  walkers,  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Hasle- 
mere,  may  extend  the  Hindhead  excursion  very  agreeably  as  follows.  From 
the  Koyal  Huts  Hotel  we  follow  the  Farnham  road  to  the  N.W.  and  after 
>/s  M.  diyerge  from  it  to  the  left  by  the  road  indicated  by  the  sign-post 
as  leading  to  Ghurt  and  Frensham.  This  leads  across  a  wide  expanse  of 
moor  to  Ckurt  and  (4  M.)  Frensham  Oreat  Pond  (Pond  Hotel),  a  small  lake 
in  the  middle  of  Frensham  Common,  a  sandy  heath,  with  three  curiously- 
shaped  motmds  known  as  the  DeviVs  Jump*.  We  keep  to  the  road,  which 
skirts  the  B.  (right)  side  of  the  pond.  At  the  (Vz  M.)  cross-roads,  where 
there  is  a  school,  we  keep  to  the  right,  soon  reaching  GA  M.)  a  bridge 
over  the  W«f,  To  the  right  is  Pierrepont  House  ^  a  pleasing  example  of 
Korman  Shawns  modern-antique  style.  Ascending  the  hill  for  a  few  minutes 
more,  we  reach  Millbridge^  where  we  keep  straight  on  if  bound  for  Farn- 
ham direct  (SVs  M.),  or  turn  to  the  right  at  the  post-office  if  going  to 
Wayerley  Abbey.  In  the  latter  case  we  turn  to  the  left  at  (IV4  M.)  Til- 
ford^  and  after  Vs  H.  more  to  the  right.  1/4  M.  Bridge,  where  we  keep 
straight  on  up  the  hill.  At  the  (6  min.)  top  we  diverge  to  the  left  and 
follow  the  cart-track  through  the  wood,  which  rejoins  the  road  V2  ^* 
farther  on,  a  little  above  the  entrance  to  Waverley  Abbey^  to  which  visi- 
tors are  a^bnitted  on  application  to  the  lodge-keeper.  The  remains  of  this, 
the  earliest  Cistercian  foundation  in  England  (i2th  cent.),  which  is  said 
to  have  suggested  to  Walter  Scott  the  title  of  his  first  novel,  are  very 
prettily  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wey  (adm.  6d.).  —  Waverley  Abbey 
is  3  M.  from  Farnham  by  the  direct  road.  —  Farnham^  see  p.  77. 

Beyond  Haslemere  are  (47  M.)  Liphook  (^Royal  Anchor,  R.  from 
2l.6<f.,  D.  45.;  Wheatsheaf)  and  (51 V2  M.)  Liss  (Spread  Eagle), 
Irath  g^od  centres  for  pedestrians. 

55  M.  Fetersfleld  (Red  Lton,  R.  3^.,  D.  from  Ss.  6d.;  Dolphin^ 
R.3s.6dJ,  a  small  town  with  a  large  grammar-school,  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch-line  to  (91/2  M.)  Midkurst  (p.  63).  Bedale  School,  in  the 
Tidnlty,  Is  an  interesting  experiment  in  co-education.  —  The  train 
penetrates  the  chalky  South  Downs  by  a  tunnel,  passes  (63^2  ^0 
Bowland^s  Castle,  and  reaches  (661/2  M.)  Havant.  —  Thence  to 
(74  M.)  Portsmouth,  see  R.  7. 

10.    Isle  of  Wight. 

Railway  from  London  (London  A  South  Western  Railway  from  Waterloo 
Station,  comp.  B.  9;  or  London^  Brighton^  and  South  Coast  Railway  from 
Victoria  or  London  Bridge,  see  R.  7j  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  in  2V4-5V4  brs. 
f  fares  i2s.  id,,  ls,9d.,  6s.  2d.);  to  Ryde,  Isle- of  Wight,  in  2«/4-5  hrs.  (fares 
13«.  lid.,  8«.  lid.,  7«.  4d. ;  return  24*.  8d..  15*.  lOd.,  Us.).  Another  direct 
route  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  by  the  London  &  South  Western 
Eailwap  to  BtokesBay  (p.  82),  to  the  W.  of  Portsmouth,  and  thence  by  steamer 
In  >/«  hr.  to  Ryde  (same  time  and  fares).  Thruugh-tickets  via  Stokes  Bay  are 
arallable  also  yi&  Portsmouth. 

Stxaiuoatb.    To  Ryde  from  Portsmouth  and  Southsea  (in  1/2  ^p*  ^  fa>r«.% 
1«.  Id.,  9d.),   at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day^  froxDi  ^o\v.\\i'a.'av\\.vy^ 
(ls/4hr.|3«.  2d.,  is.  8d.),  6  times  daily  \  from  Stoliea  \^e?j  ^VViftmViv^^^V-VccL^^ 
dally.    To  Comi  from  Southampton  (IVa  hr.-,  is.  ftd.,  \«."^,  1  \.Vm^%  ^*?vV^  % 
item  Portamoutb  and  iSontiuea  (•/«  hr.  •  1«.  6d.,i«.),  6  Wmea  ^e\Vj .  ^o  ^«r- 
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mouth  from  Lymington  in  summer  0/s  hr. ;  U.  7(2..  1«.  Id.),  6  HaitA  daily. 
To  Sea  View  and  Bembridge  from  Souihsea  (1-1 74  hr.;  1«.  6el.,  lOd.)  5-6 
times  daily.  — The  Sun.  service  is  less  frequent;  no  Sun.  steamert  from 
Stokes  Bay  or  Lymington. 

Those  who  have  time  to  spare  will  prefer  to  spend  at  least  7-10  days 
in  the  island,  but  in  favourable  weather  its  finest  points  may  be  visited 
in  Thbee  Dats:  —  1st  Day.  From  Byde  to  Shanklinby  rail  (fares  3t.,  Is. 
4d.,  7d.)  in  25min.;  thence  on  foot  to  Shanklin  Chine,  and  to  Ventnor 
via  Bonchurch,  in  IVs  hr. ;  in  the  afternoon  to  Blackgang  and  back  in 
4Vs  hrs.  by  coach  (comp.  p.  72).  —  2nd  Day.  From  Ventnor  to  Freshwater 
and  Alum  Bay  by  coach  in  3V2  hrs.,  visiting  the  Needles,  and  returning  by 
coach  to  Freshwater  (fare  about  7*.) ;  from  Freshwater  to  Newport  by  tads 
in  V*  hr.  —  3rd  Day.  Excursions  from  Newport;  from  Newport  to  Oowes, 
rail  in  1/4  hr.  —  Alternative  routes  for  the  second  and  third  days :  —  2nd  Day. 
From  Ventnor  to  Newport  (10  M.)  by  coach  or  by  train  (p.  78) ;  excursions 
from  Newport.  —  3rd  Day.  From  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwatet 
by  train  (p.  74),  in  >/4  hr.,  visiting  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles;  in  the 
afternoon  Dack  to  Newport,  and  Uience  to  Oowes.  —  To  see  as  much  as 
possible  in  One  Dat,  take  an  early  train  from  Byde  to  Ventnor,  arriviBC 
at  the  latter  place  in  time  for  the  coach  (10  a.m.)  to  Freshwater  and 
Alum  Bay,  and  back  to  Freshwater  (as  above);  in  the  afternoon  proceed 
by  train  from  Freshwater  to  Newport,  and  visit  Garisbrooke  Castle;  then 
to  Byde  or  Cowes  by  late  train.  —  Two  Days  :  —  1st  Day.  From  Kyda 
to  Newport  by  train;  to  Garisbrooke  Gastle  on  foot;  from  Newport  to 
Shanklin  by  rail;  from  Shanklin  to  Ventnor  on  foot;  spend  night  at  Vent- 
nor. —  2nd  Day.  Goach  (as  above)  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay  (risitilBg 
the  Needles),  and  back  to  Freshwater ;  train  from  Freshwater  to  New- 
port; railway  to  Gowes;  steamboat  to  Portsmouth  or  Southampton. 

Bailway  fares  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  high,  and  third-class  carriaatf 
are  generally  provided  only  on  one  or  two  trains  daily,  running  at  an  In- 
conveniently early  hour.  As,  however,  the  distances  are  short,  the  traTiUw 
will  find  that  the  numerous  coaches  and  motor-cars  supplemented  by  a 
littie  walking,  will  make  him  comparatively  independent  of  the  railway. 
Various  excursion  facilities  are,  however,  offered  in  summer  at  lower 
rates.  —  In  the  height  of  the  season  (Aug.)  the  island  is  crowded  wilk 
visitors,  and  accommodation  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  unless  prerlonaly 
ordered.    Boarding-houses  and  lodgings  are  numerous. 

A  trip  round  the  island  (occupying  5-7  hrs.),  for  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  usually  afforded  thrice  a  week  in  summer  by  steamers  from 
Byde  and  Cowes,  is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather  (fare  2s.  6(f.). 

The  ''Isle  of  Wight,  the  Veciis  of  the  Romans,  lying  from  2  to 
6  M.  distant  from  the  S.  coast  of  England,  contains  within  a  eom- 
paiatively  narrow  compass  a  remarkable  variety  of  charming  Meneiy. 
In  circumference  it  measures  about  65  M. ;  from  E.  to  W.  it  is  28  If. 
long,  and  from  N.  to  S.  13  M.  broad.  Pop.  (1901)  82,387.  The 
highest  points  are  St.  Boniface  Down  (787  ft.)  to  the  S.E.,  and  St 
Catherine's  Hill  (781  ft.j  p.  72)  to  the  S.W.  The  Undercliff  on  the 
S.,  and  Alum  Bay  and  Freshwater  Cliffs  on  the  W.  are  the  flneet 
points.  —  The  river  Medina  divides  the  Island  into  two  portions,  or 
liundrtds^  called  the  East  and  West  Medina^  each  comprising  16  ]Mi- 
rishes.  The  S.  part  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Back  of  (he  Mmd, 

Byde.  —  *BoirAL  Pieb  IIotkl,  B.  from  65.  6(1.,  D.  6t.(  ^Ebplavadi, 

pens,  from  iO«.  Qd.  \  Mabinr,  B.  from  2s.  6(1.,  D.  2i.  6(i.,  all  these  <m  the 

beach,  with  a  fine  view  ^  Boyal,  B.  from  2$.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d.  i  Tobk,  Geovge  8t 

In  Union  Street:  Eemt;  Yklf's.  —  Higher  up  (beyond  Telfs),  about  >/•'• 

from  the  Pier,  CsowN^  B.  from  4«.,  D.  8«.  6(1.,  commercial.  —  Wavbblhi 

TsMPSRASoB,  B.  from  2s.  6d.  —  Solirib,  alB\iya\^«A>  VU.  ttwaa.  thepiery 

w///»   Jarffo  ^roundB,    drst-class,  from  3l.  Ss.  Vi  W.  ^.  -^t  ^«Ka^\&QiOEl 
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spoken  of, -^*Toung^s  Restawantf  30  Union  Street;  Albany ^  on  the  Espla- 
nade. —  Private  lodgings  not  exorbitant.  —  Post  Office^  Union  Street.  — 
Regattas  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  —  Theatre^  at  the  top  of  Union  St.;  Pier 
PenHion.  —  Bath*  at  the  end  of  the  short  pier  (adm.  6d.). 

The  railway  at  Byde  runs  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier  (Pier  Head  Station, 
with  haffet^,  and  travellers  with  through-tickets  to  Kyde  are  conveyed 
without  extra  charge  to  the  Pier  Gates  (or  Esplanade)  or  St.  John^i  Road 
(town)  stations.    Passengers  for  other  parts  of  the  island  do  not  change. 

Ooaehea  and  Motor-Omnibuses  run  from  Byde  in  summer  to  Ventnor, 
Shanklin,  Osborne,  Newport,  and  other  places  of  interest. 

Byde,  an  agreeable  and  thriving  watering-place  (11,042  inhab.), 
with  an  Esplanade  neariy  2  M.  long,  affords  many  pleasant  walks. 
The  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.),  1/2  M.  in  length,  is  a  favourite  and 
fasMonable  promenade  (^Restaurant) ;  along  one  side  run  an  electric 
tiamway-line  and  the  pier  railway  (see  above).  The  Victoria  Pier  is 
n&ed  for  bathing.  The  School  of  Art,  in  George  St.,  contains  a  small 
muBeum.  All  Saints  Churchy  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  a  lofty 
towei  and  spire  (good  view  ifrom  the  tower;  small  fee).  To  the  W.  of 
the  piei  is  the  building  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club,  To  the  S.E. 
of  Byde  lie  a  number  of  picturesque  country-seats,  and  the  village 
ot  St.  Helenas  (p.  70).    The  surrounding  district  is  finely  wooded. 

To  QuABB  Abbet  and  Fishboubne,  a  pleasant  walk  of  2  hrs.  (there 
and  back).  Starting  from  the  Grown  Hotel,  we  descend  Thomas  Street 
to  th^  K.,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left  (Spencer  Boad ;  over  one 
of  the  gates  in  which  we  observe  the  figure  of  a  stag)}  we  then  walk 
straight  on  till  we  reach  (10  min.)  a  small  gate.  To  the  right,  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  second  gate,  opening  on  a  footpath,  which  leads  in  10  min. 
to  Biniteaa  Church  (rebuilt  in  1842).  The  figure  of  a  man  on  a  ram^s  head  over 
the  gateway  here  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saxon  idol.  We  next  turn  to  the 
right,  and  reach  a  point  where  we  see  a  road  on  the  left,  a  narrow  wood- 
path  on  the  right,  and  another  road  between  the  two.  We  take  the  last  or 
Intermediate  track,  arriving  after  a  few  paces  opposite  the  gate  of  a  private 
dwelling,  where  we  take  the  path  to  the  left.  Emerging  from  this  on  to 
fha  highroad  we  turn  to  the  rigbt,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  inconsiderable, 
bat4>rettily-8ituated  ruin  of  *^narr  Abbey,  an  old  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded  in  1182.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
which  are  rich  in  fossils  and  much  visited  by  geologists.  —  From  the  ruin 
we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  through  the  gate  and  archway, 
to  (i/i  hr.)  Fishboume  or  Fishhouse  (Inn,  well  spoken  of),  picturesquely 
sitoated  amid  luxuriant  wood  at  the  entrance  of  Wootton  Creek. 

On  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  Byde  lie  the  smaller  and  quieter  seaside  resorts 
of  (IV2  M.)  Spring  Vale  (Boyal  Turret,  pens,  from  6<.)  and  (2  M.)  Sea  Yiew 
(/Yir,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  6s. ^  Sea  View;  steamer,  see  p.  67),  with  a  long  pier. 

Pbom  Btdb  to  Newpobt.  The  direct  railway  route  is  by  Small- 
hrook,  Ashep.  Haven  Street,  Wootton,  and  Whippingham  (20-25  min.  \  fares 
2t.,  Is.  bd.,  ^ytd. ;  comp.  Map).  Whippingham  is  the  station  for  Osborne 
(see  p.  76).  Whippingham  Church,  designed  by  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
contains  a  medallion  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Theed,  a  font  designed  by 
Princesses  Christian  and  Louise,  and  a  memorial  chapel  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg  (d.  1896),  who  was  married  here  to  Princess  Beatrice  in 
1885.  —  Newport  may  also  be  reached  by  railway  from  Byde  or  Ventnor 
Yi&  Sandown  (see  below). 

Fbom  Ryde  to  Vbntnob.  12  M.,  railway  in  V2-V4  ^'  (^"©b  from 
St  JoWs  Boad  3«.,  2«.,  11  V2<^-i  from  the  Pier  Head  3a.  7d.,  2«.  6d.^ 
1«.  4V2^«)'  —  From  the  Pier  Head  the  train  ixiaa  i\ftTv^\jKvfe^\wt^^ 
stopping  at  the  Egplanade  Station  at  its  land^ax^  «\i^^  \a  Bt.  3oWiv  % 
JK004  In  the  upper  put  of  the  town  of  Byde.  Ti\i^  t«\\^^1  \Xi«^  t^^^ 
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S.  to  (4  M.  from  St  John's  Road)  Blading  {Bugle;  Red  Lion,  R.  2«., 
D.  3«.),  a  small  and  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Eroding  Down.  The 
ancient  stocks  and  hull-baiting  ring  are  still  pieserved  here.  The 
Church  contains  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Oglanders^  a  family  which 
came  over  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  their  ancestral 
seat  of  Nunwdl  lies  in  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  brazen 
tablet  in  the  church  commemorates  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  (p.  74). 

At  Morion  Farm,  V^  ^'  from  Brading  station,  are  tbe  remains  of  a 
large  *Koman  YiUa,  with  tesselated  floors  (adm.  1«.,  Hon.  6cf.).  A  series 
of  Roman  coins  (A.D.  222-350),  numerous  tiles,  window* glass,  and  a 
human  skeleton  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
S.E.  of  Brading ,  at  the  foot  of  Bethbridge  Down  (355  ft.) ,  is  the  chnreh 
of  Yaverland,  with  a  Norman  door  and  chancel  -  arch.  Towards  the  sea 
Bembridge  Down  ends  in  Culver  Cliff's. 

Branch-line  from  Brading  to  St.  Helen""*  and  (3  M.)  Bembridge,  at  the 
mouth  of  Brading  Harbour  or  estuary  of  the  Yar,  Bembridge  {Ropal  Spit' 
head  Hotel,  B.  it.  6d.  t,  Bembridge,  B.  from  3<.  6c{.,  D.  from  3<.)  is  frequented 
for  sea-bathing  and  has  direct  steamboat  communication  with  Portemouth 
(see  p.  67j.    Adjoining  it  are  excellent  golf-links. 

6  M.  Sandown  {^ Ocean,  R.  from  55.  6d.,  D.  6«. ;  Sandown,  R.58., 
D.  58. ;  Pier,  R.  from  As.,  D.  4«.  6d.j  York,  well  spoken  of,  R.  3«.  M., 
D.  28.  6d.),  the  junction  for  Newchurch,  Horringford,  Mentone 
(p.  73),  and  Newport  (p.  73),  a  thriving  town  and  frequented  bathing- 
place  with  3600  inhab.,  a  pier  (1000  ft.  in  length)  with  a  concert- 
payilion,  an  esplanade,  and  golf-links. 

8^4  ^'  Shanklin.  —  •Hollier's,  B.  from  4*.  6i.,  D.  68.;  RoTAL  Spa, 
on  the  Esplanade,  R.  from  55.,  D.  6<. ;  Daish^s,  in  the  town,  B.  from  6c., 
D.  bs.;  Marine  Hotel,  near  the  station,  B.  from  3«.,  D.  from  3s.  6<l.; 
Madeira,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  3<.  Qd.;  Grab,  at  Shanklin  Chine  (p.  71).  — 
Numerous  boarding-houses. 

Coaches  ply  from  Shanklin  to  Blackgang,  Carisbrooke,  and  ITewport, 
to  Cowes  and  Osborne,  and  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay.  —  Gab  from 
the  station  to  the  village  or  clilTs,  for  l-2pers.,  with  one  horse  Is.,  with 
two  horses  is.  6d.,  tp  the  shore  2s.  6d.  or  3<.  6d. ',  each  addit.  pers.  M.  or  9d. 

Shanklin  (300  ft.},  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  is  now  an  ex- 
tensive watering-place  with  3633  inhab.,  a  good  beach,  and  a  pier 
(2d.y  In  1861  its  population  was  only  355.  The  picturesqae  old 
Rectory  is  completely  overgrown  with  unusually  fine  myrtles.  A  lift 
(Id.)  connects  cliff  and  beach.   Shanklin  Chine,  see  p.  71. 

Beyond  Shanklin  the  railway  runs  Inland  to  (IO72  M.)  Wroxall 
(notel,  R.  or  D.  28.  Gd.),  near  which  is  the  noble  *Parh  ofAppuldur- 
combe,  containing  the  magnificent  mansion  of  that  name,  now  used 
as  a  school.  A  granite  obelisk,  70  ft.  high.,  on  the  highest  point  in  the 
park,  commemorates  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  a  former  owner  of  this  estate  (splendid  *View).  —  The 
line  once  more  descends  to  the  sea  at  (12  M.)  Ventnor  (p.  71). 

FnoM  Shanklin  to  Vbktnoe  on  foot  (preferable  to  the  rail- 
way).  From  Shanklin  station  we  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction 
for  about  5  min. ;  then  turn  to  the  right  through  the  village,  and, 
alfoi/t  iOO p&oea  beyond  Paish's  Hotel,  descend  to  the  left.  A  little 
farther  on  a  footpath  descends,   to  the  ligUt,  Vi  Wi^  Q^  mtii.^ 
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seaward  entrance  of  *8hanklin  Chine  (^ravine'  or  *cleft* ;  inn) ,  a 
deep  and  picturesque  Assure  in  the  cliffs ,  closed  by  a  gate  (adm. 
3d.'),  On  a  shield  over  a  small  fountain  are  some  lines  written  by 
Longfellow  when  staying  here  in  1868.  We  traverse  the  chine  in 
about  10  minutes.  Quitting  the  upper  end ,  we  take  the  footpath 
to  the  left ,  which  soon  crosses  the  carriage-road ,  and  leads  us  in 
20  min.  (with  beautiful  retrospects)  to  Lueeomhe  Chine,  another, 
but,  less  attractive  ravine.  Without  descending  (left),  we  go  straight 
on  through  the  gate.  About  ^3  M.  farther  on,  the  path  descends 
through  wood  to  the  'Landslip',  which  it  traverses  to  (1/4  hr.)  — 
Bonolrareli  (^Bonehurch  Hotel,  R.  from  4^.  Gd.,  D.  5«.,  pens. 
IOj.  Bd.),  lying  picturesquely  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  *Undercli/f, 
a  enriouB  rocky  plateau  or  row  of  cliffs,  V4"^V2  M.  in  vndth,  owing 
its  position  and  appearance  to  a  succession  of  landslips,  and  extend- 
ing to  Blackgang  Chine  (p.  72),  a  distance  of  6-7  M.  (To  reach  the 
village  and  hotel  we  ascend  to  the  right.)  The  old  churchyard 
fsexton  usually  in  the  church)  contains  the  graves  of  John  Sterling 
(m,  plain  stone  in  the  S.W.  corner),  whose  life  was  written  by  Car- 
lyle,  and  of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams  (d.  1848),  author  of  the  'Shadow 
of  the  Gross'.  The  tiny  church  is  of  Norman  origin.  The  lovely 
•Churchyard  of  the  new  church  is  a  little  farther  up  the  hill.  The 
JPu^ii  Bock  and  Hadfield's  Lookout  or  Flagstaff  Bock,  in  the 
grounds  of  IJndtrmount  (no  adm.),'and  *Si.  Boniface  Down  (7&J  ft.), 
eommand  magnificent  views.  Either  continuing  to  follow  the  road,  or 
returning  to  the  path  along  the  cliffs,  we  reach,  in  20  min.  more  — 

Ventnor.  —  Hotels.  *Botal,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  S*.  6d.,  pens.  iO«.; 
*Marihb,  B.  from  4«.  6(1.,  D.  bs.;  Qcebn's,  R.  from  4«.6<l.,  D.  is.\  Esplanade, 
B.  8«.  6<}.,  D.  is.,  all  admirably  situated,  with  view  of  the  sea.  In  the 
town,  high  up,  ^Cbab  &  Lobster,  with  a  pretty  garden,  R.  from  is., 
D.  if.  6d.  —  Second  class:  'Gomhebgial,  R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  is. ;  Tebmimcs 
HOTBL,  at  the  station,  unpretending,  R.  81.  —  Ratnsb''8  Tempebancb 
Hotel,  R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  Ss.  fid.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  various  other 
betels  and  numerous  lodging-houses^  charges  from  2{.  a  week. 

Ooaehes.  In  summer  the  following  excursion -coaches  ply  regularly 
from  Ventnor:  1.  To  Freshwater  Bay,  the  Needles,  Alum  Bap,  and  back, 
starting  about  10  a.m.  and  reaching  Ventnor  again  at  7  p.m.  (fare  to 
Freshwater  and  back  6<.,  to  Alum  Bay  and  back  Is.  Qd.).  A  stoppage  for 
Inneheon  is  made  at  the  Freshwater  Bay  Hotel.  —  2.  To  Blackgang  Chine, 
Oarishroote  (kutle,  the  Roman  Villa,  and  Newport,  returning  vi&  Rookley, 
Appttldureombe  Park,  and  Wroxall  CH  &.vi^.  to  6  p.m. ;  fare  os. ;  luncheon 
at  the  Blackgang  Chine  Hotel  or  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Garisbrooke). 
—  8.  To  Arreton,  Osborne,  and  Cowes,  returning  by  Newport  and  Oodshill 
(11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.:  fare  6«.;  luncheon  at  (Towes).  —  4.  To  Bonehurch, 
Shaniliis,  Sandown,  Brading,  and  Rpde  (11  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. ;  bs.,  to  Shank- 
lin  and  back  3s. ;  luncheon  at  Sandown  Hotel).  —  6.  To  Blackgang,  every 
morning  and  afternoon  (fare  is.  6d.,  there  and  back  2s.). 

Ventnor ,  beantifally  situated  on  a  series  of  irregular  terraces 
rising  above  Ventnor  Cove,  offers,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  is- 
land, a  suitable  residence  for  persons  with  delicate  Qlve«V.%«  \T\^\w\.^t. 
the  elimate  is  almost  Italian  in  its  mildneaa,  fto%\.  wv^  %tiQr?»  >a^^^ 
of  nure  oeoarrenee,  while  in  summer  tTie  lieal  \^  \«ifi:^«^fe^^^  ^^^* 
bneeetf.  Pop.  (i90i)  5866.    The  Royal  Victoria  Pier  ^Va.-'U.'^^^'*' 
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opened  in  1887.  Ou  the  Esplauade  is  the  Pavilion,  for  conceits  and 
other  entertainments,  with  a  club  and  leading-ioom  in  connection. 
Abont  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  SUephiU  Castle,  occnpied  in  1874  by  the 
Empress  of  Austria  (d.  1898),  with  a  beautiful  garden.  Opposite 
is  *Ventnor  Public  Park,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  Undercliff  from  its  highest  point.   Golf-links  on  Bew  Down. 

ExouBSioiTS.  The  principal  excursion  is  to  Blaekgang  (coach,  see 
p.  71).  The  road  runs  at  a  high  level,  passing  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Ventnor  Park,  Steephlll,  and  the  Ventnor  Consumptive  Hospttal, 
to  (2M.)iSf(.  Lawrence,  a  neat  little  village,  the  old  church  of  which 
is  the  most  ancient  in  the  island,  and  was  long  the  smallest  in 
Great  Britain.  At  a  group  of  elms  ,  known  as  the  *  Seven  Sisters, 
diverges  (right)  a  road  to  the  station  (p.  73).  On  the  left  side  of 
the  main  road  stands  the  new  church,  beyond  which ,  on  the  same 
side ,  but  far  below  the  road,  are  the  ivy-clad  remains  of  a  small 
13th  cent,  house.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  prettily-environed  villa 
of  Mirables  and  the  fishing- village  of  Piickaster,  near  whieh  is 
Lloyd's  Signal  Station  (left),  and  reach  (41/2  M.)  Sandroek  (•Royal 
Sandrock  Hotel,  R.  from  2^.  6d.,  D.  3^.  6d),  with  a  mineral  spring, 
being  the  modern  part  of  the  village  of  Niton  (White  Lion,  R.ftB.  4il, 
D.  35.  6d. ;  Buddie,  R.  or  D.  Is,  6d.),  which  lies  a  little  to  the  land- 
ward. Below  the  village,  on  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island, 
is  St.  Catherine's  Lighthouse.  The  small  Temple,  visible  in  some 
private  grounds,  was  erected  to  commemorate  Shakespeare's  t«r- 
centenary  (1864).  About  1  M.  beyond  Sandrock  is  Blaekgang 
(*Blackgang  Chine  Hotel,  R.  48.,  D.  3s.),  up  to  which  point  the  road 
has  wound  along  the  foot  of  the  Undercliff.  The  fine  marine  views, 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  here  recall  the 
scenery  of  the  Mediterranean.  Around  are  numerous  charming 
country-houses,  villas,  and  gardens. 

Adjoining  the  hotel  is  the  ravine  called  ^Blaokgang  Ghina,  to  which 
a  steep  path,  partly  cut  into  steps,  descends;  the  rocks  here  reach  a  height 
of  400  ft.  We  enter  through  a  basaar,  where  we  either  make  a  small 
purchase  or  pay  Qd.  Below  is  a  fine  stretch  of  beach.  We  return  to  the 
top  leisurely  in  V2  br.  —  Above  Blaekgang  is  8t.  Catherine^  SiU  (ISi  ft.), 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  over  land  and  sea. 

Fbom  Yentnoe  to  Fbbshwatbb  Bat  and  ALxm  Bat  (22  M. ; 
coach  in  31/2  l^rs. ;  fare  58.  or  6s.).  As  far  as  (5Y2  ^0  Blaekgang 
the  route  is  the  same  as  above.  Beyond  Blaekgang  a  new  military 
road  runs  straight  along  the  coast  to  Freshwater  Bay,  but  the  ooaebes 
usually  follow  the  moro  picturesque  old  road  described  below. 
This  ^verges  to  the  right  beyond  the  village  of  Chale  (Olaxandon, 
pens,  from  58.),  and  enters  a  flatter  and  less  attractive  district. 
Kingston,  a  little  farther  on,  has  a  small  church  piotoresquely 
situated  on  the  roadside.  Near  (IOY2  M.)  ShorweU  is  the  fine 
old  mansion  of  Northcourt,  lying  in  the  midst  of  beantifal  woods. 
About  2^/2  M.  farther  on  is  Brixton  (Five  BeUs^,  with  a  pietnxesqne 
^Jd  ohurebj  reatored  in  1862.    Next  come  (Vb  1*.?^  MoiUrt/wait  wA. 
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(16  M.)  Brooke;  the  manoi-houBe  of  the  latter,  on  the  left,  is  pleas- 
antly embowered  in  groveB  of  nohle  trees.  Opposite  is  a  small  new 
chnroh.  The  Pine  Baft  is  a  submerged  pine  forest,  seen  at  low  tide. 
AbOTe  ns,  on  the  right,  is  Mottistone  Down,  700  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Abont  1  M.  before  reaching  Freshwater  Bay  we  obtain 
»  view  of  Yarmouth  (p.  74),  the  Solent,  and  the  mainland  to  the 
right.  From  (20  M.)  Freshwater  Bay  (p.  74)  we  may  proceed  to 
(2  M.)  Alum  Bay  (p.  75),  where  the  coach  waits  long  enough  to 
allow  of  a  visit  to  the  Needles  (p.  75). 

From  Vbntnob  to  Nbwpobt,  11  M.,  railway  in  29  min.  (fares 

2$.  ld.y  1«.  9d.,  101/2^.),  starting  from  Ventnor  Town  (p.  71). 

Another  railway-route  (16  M..  in  86  min.)  mns  from  Ventnor  vi&  San- 
down  and  MersUme  (fares  3s.  6d.,  2«.  8d.,  U.  3d.;  see  p.  70). 

The  fliBt  Station  is  St.  Lawrence  (p.  72),  beyond  which  the  train 
traverses  a  tunnel  through  the  cliff.  3  M.  Whitwell  (Railway  Hotel, 
R.  3«.,  D.  2$.  6(2.),  with  an  interesting  Norman  and  E.  E.  church. 
51/2  M.  OodshUl  (Griffin)  has  a  large  and  interesting  church  situated 
pietoresquely  on  the  top  of  a  knoll.  At  (7^2  ^0  Merstone  Junction 
we  Join  the  line  from  Sandown.  Carriages  are  usually  changed  here. 

—  9  M.  Blackwater ;  10*/2  M.  Shide.  —  11  M.  Newport  (see  below). 
The  coaches  (preferable  to  the  railway)  generally  go  vi&  Black- 
gang  (comp.  p.  72)  and  return  from  Newport  by  the  direct  road 

SO  M.)  Yit  Shide,  Blackwater,  Rookley,  and  Godshill  to  Wroxall 
.  70 ;  Appuldurcombe  Park  on  the  right) ,  and  thence  descend 
between  Wroxall  Down  (left)  and  Bew  Down  (right)  to  Ventnor. 

Vewport*  —  Bdgle,  B.  from  is.  'j  Wabbubton,  B.  from  3s.  Qd. ;  Swan. 

—  Whsatshbap ,  a  good  second-class  house,  B.  2s,  6(2.,  D.  2s.'3s.  6d. ;  Stab, 
R.3f.  fid.,  D.  2f.  —  Coachss  ply  in  summer  toVentaor  (comp.  p.  71),  Byde,  etc. 

Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  with  10,911  inhab., 
lies  on  the  Medina  (p.  68),  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point.  It 
was  once  the  *new  port'  of  Carisbrooke  (see  p.  74),  whence  the  name. 
The  imposing  Church  contains  a  tasteful  ^Monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (see  p.  74),  by 
Marochetti^  erected  by  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  IsU  of  Wight  Mu- 
ieum,  in  Quay  St.,  are  small  local  collections.  In  Sept. ,  1648,  Char- 
las  I.  was  brought  i^om  Carisbrooke  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  so-called  *Treaty  of  Newport',  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
Qrammar  School.  On  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  negotiations  Charles 
was  removed  (Nov.  30th)  to  Hurst  Castle  in  Hampshire  (p.  97), 
which  he  soon  left  for  WhitehaU  and  his  death  (Jan.  30th,  1649). 

—  About  1  M.  to  the  "W.  of  Newport  rises  — 

*Carisbrooke  Castle.    (It  is  reached  by  ascending  the  High 
Street  to  the  monumental  cross ,  where  we  turn  to  the  left ;   at  the 
cross-roads  we  descend  the  road  bearing  slightly  to  the  right^  ^^\&V 
almost  immediately  begins  to  ascend  and  \^aid%  \.c)  VXv^  ^^%^^>S 
This  ancient,   ivy-elMd  stronghold  of  t\ie  loxd  ol^  ^^  \.^wi?^  ^^ 
piatuieBquely  placed  on  the  top  ol  a  Bleep  emVuexv^e  ^^^s^-  ^d./^- 
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The  earliest  building  was  Saxon,  bat  the  Keep,  the  oldest  existing 
portion,  is  of  Norman  origin.  The  other  parts  date  chiefly  from  the  13th 
cent.,  while  the  outworks  were  added  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  was 
detained  captive  here  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  execution;  and 
his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  daughter.  Princess  Elizabeth, 
were  afterwards  imprisoned  here.  The  princess  died  in  the  castle  19  months 
after  her  father's  death,  and  the  young  prince  was  released  two  years 
later.  The  remains  of  the  rooms  where  Charles  was  imprisoned,  and  of 
the  chamber  in  which  his  daughter  breathed  her  last,  may  still  be  seen. 
The  castle- well,  160  ft.  deep,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  donkey 
inside  a  large  windlass  wheel,  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors 
(adm.  2d.).  In  the  gate-house  is  a  small  Mueeum  (2i.)  with  rcUcs  of  Charles  I. 
and  a  few  antiquities.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Castro,  within  the  castle  walls,  as  a  memorial  of  Charles  I.  —  The  re- 
stored  Church  of  CaHshroohe  (Bed  Lion;  Waverley;  Eight  Bells,  B.  at  eacb 
2«.  6d.-3<,  D.  3<.-3«.  6d.),  contemporaneous  with  the  castle,  possesses  a  simple, 
but  handsome  and  well-proportioned  tower.  A  Roman  Villas  with  a  tesse- 
lated  floor,  was  discovered  at  Carisbrooke,  near  the  castle,  in  1859  (adm.  6d.). 

Another  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  S.  E.  to  the  village 
of  (3  M.)  Arreton  (White  Lion),  lying  in  a  picturesque  valley,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Legh  Richmond's  ^Dairyman's  Daughter',  who  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  The  summit  of  ^Arreton  Down  (445  ft.),  reached  in  V*  1^*} 
commands  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  prospects  in  the  island.  To 
the  N.E.  the  view  is  terminated  by  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  while  to 
the  S.  the  eye  rests  on  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Yar^  which  separates  the 
central  chain  of  hills  from  the  southern.  At  the  top  are  two  large  barrows, 
in  which  some  ancient  armour  was  discovered.  —  Arreton  and  Arreton 
Down  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from  Ryde  or  Ventnor,  by  taking 
the  train  to  Horringford  (p.  70),  which  is  1  M.  from  Arreton. 

From  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater,  12  M.,  railway 
in  30-40  min.  (fares  8s.,  2a.,  Is.).  —  1 V4  M.  Carisbrooke  (see  aboye). 
To  the  right  extends  Parkhurat  Forest.  —  51/2  M.  Calborne  (the 
^Chalkburne'  of  'The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland')  is  the  station  for 
Shalfleet  (with  a  Norman  church)  and  for  the  flshing-village  of  Neu>~ 
town,  with  its  large  salt-works,  on  Newtown  Bay.  —  7  M.  Ningwood, 

9V2  M.  Yarmoutli  (*Pi€r,  R,  from  Ss.  6d.;  Bugle,  R.  from  2j., 
D.  from  3s. ;  King^s  Head),  a  small  town  in  a  flat  district  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yar  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  stream  of  the 
same  name  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Island).  The  church  of  8t,  James 
contains  the  monument  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  governor  of  the  is- 
land in  1667-92.    The  Castle  was  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

Fboh  Yarmouth  to  Southaupton.  Steamer  (p.  67)  to  LymiingUm  in 
Vs  hr. ;  and  thence  to  Easileigh  (Hoathampton)  by  train  in  1  hr.  Passengers 
may  book  throagh  from  Yarmouth  to  London  (Waterloo).  —  Excursion- 
steamers  ply  from  Yarmouth  to  Ryde,  Gowes,  Bournemouth,  etc. 

12  M.  Freshwater,  the  terminus  of  the  line  and  the  station  for 
(1  M.)  Freshwater  Gate,  (2  M.)  Totland  Bay ,  and  (8  M.)  Alum 
Bay,  to  all  of  which  omnibuses  ply  in  connection  with  the  trains. 

Freshwater  Gate  (^Freshwater  Bay  Hotel,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  6«.; 
Albion,  R.  4s.,  D.  4s.  od. ;  Saundef's  Temperance,  R.  from  Is.  9d., 
D.  from  Is.  6<i.),  taking  its  name  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  coast-line, 
opposite  Freshwater  Bay,  is  a  rising  little  sea-bathing  resort  and  a 
^ood  starting-point  for  heating  and  other  excursions.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood  are  'Lord Holmes' s  Pwrlour  and  Kitchen'  and  other  remaik- 
able  caves.     Farringfofd,  the  marine  Te^Vdi^Tv^e  <>1  ^^  \*\fc  \«t^ 
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Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  lies  about  1 M.  to  the  W.  Lady  Tenny- 
son is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  bay  contains  two  isolated  rocks 
resembling  the  Needles  (see  below).    Coach  to  Yentnor,  see  p.  71. 
The  *Walk  along  the  cliffs  from  Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay 
is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  in  the  island.    From  the 
j^reshwater  Bay  Hotel  we  ascend  along  the  edge  of  the  downs,  over- 
looking the  sea,  to  (V2  l^^*)  ^^9^  Down  (485  ft.),  which  is  marked 
by  a  Memorial  to  Tennyson  and  affords  a  splendid  *yiew  of  the  sea 
to  the  S.,  of  the  Solent  and  the  Hampshire  coast  to  the  N.,  and  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  island.  Totland  Bay  (see  below)  lies  below  us  on  the 
N.  Continuing  to  follow  the  edge  of  the  chalk-cliffs  for  2-27-2  M. 
more,  we  come  in  sight  of  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles.    (The  best 
Tlew  is  obtained  from  the  fort  at  the  point,  but  visitors  are  not  al- 
ways admitted.)   At  the  point  we  are  about  1  M.  from  the  Needles 

Hotel  (see  below),  which  lies  a  little  inland  from  the  bay. 

In  fine  weather  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  make  the  excursion  from 
Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay  by  boat,  as  this  affords  a  better  view  of  the 
Needles  and  the  line  cliffs  (boat  with  boatmen  i0-i5«.  or  more).  The 
perpendicular  Freshwater  Gliffs,  400-500  ft.  high,  consist  of  chalk  with 
clearly  defined  layers^  or  ribbons  of  flint.  The  finest  are  those  of  *Main 
B«aoh,  where  numerous  sea-fowl  breed  in  spring.  Before  reaching  the 
Needles  we  pass  the  entrance  of  ^Soratchell's  Bay,  a  small  but  imposing 
recess,  where  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  chalk 
clifia  has  formed  a  magnificent  natural  arch,  200  ft.  in  height. 

*Aliim  Bay  (^Royal  Needles  Hotel,  R.  from  4s.,  luncheon  2s.6d.-3s., 
D.  5s.),  so  named  because  alum  is  found  here,  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  and  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  vertical  stripes  of  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  grey  sandstone,  contrasting  with  the  white  chalk 
of  the  rest  of  the  cliffs.  The  *NeedIeB  are  three  white,  pointed  rocks 
of  chalk,  resting  on  dark-coloured  bases,  and  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  On  the  outermost  is  a  lighthouse. 
Numerous  excarsion-steamers  call  at  Alum  Bay  pier  in  summer. 

Totland  Bay  (Totland Bay  110161,1^.  from  As,,  D.  5s.),  about  1 1/2  M. 
to  theN.  of  Alum  Bay,  is  another  charming  little  watering-place,  with 
a  pier  and  good  boating  and  bathing.  Steamers  ply  to  Alum  Bay, 
Yarmouth,  and  Lymington  in  summer. 

FnoM  Ne-^tort  toCowes,  4M.,  railway  in  15-20 min.  (fares  is., 
9ci.,  4d.).  —  The  road  (41/2  M.)  passes  the  Union  Workhouse  (right) 
and  (left)  Albany  Barracks  and  Parkhurst  Prison,  Those  who  prefer 
it  may  descend  the  Medina  in  a  rowing-boat. 

West  CoweS.  —  *Glo8tek,  E.  from  5«.,  D.  5*.;  Marine;  Fountain; 
Pibb;  Globe.  R.  from  8*.  6d.,  D.  from  2s.  6rf.  —  Steamboatb  to  South- 
ampton and  to  Byde  and  Portsmouth  several  times  daily. 

West  Cowes ,  a  busy  little  town ,  prettily  situated,  containing 
8654  Inhab.,  and  possessing  the  best  harbour  in  the  island.^  h&.% 
yacht-building  yards,  and  is  the  headqnaitei%  ol  \]tv^  Ko-^oX  Xa<^\. 
Squoidirony  the  300  members  of  which  are  the  o"viiei%  qI  ^\^V\.  "^^'^'^'1 
ingJn  Mize  from  40  to  500  tons,  and  employ  "ilOOO  ol  X\i^  \>e.^\.^^C>^^^ 
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sailors  as  crews.  Since  1866  this  clal>  has  been  located  in  the  old 
Castle  J  once  used  as  a  state-prison.  Regattas  take  place  frequently 
in  summer  and  autumn,  the  chief  one  in  August.  There  is  a  good 
bathing-beach  to  the  W.  of  the  pier. 

Opposite  West  Cowes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina,  which  is  about  V2  ^*  broad ,  lies  the  quiet  and  pleasant 
little  town  of  East  Cowes  (Medina  Hotel,  R.  from  As,,  D.  2«.  6<i. ; 
Prince  of  Wales) ;  steam-ferry  (V2<^0  every  few  minutes.  In  the 
environs  are  the  fine  country-seats  of  East  Cowes  Castle  and  Norrii 
Castle  and  the  late  royal  marine  residence  of  Osborne^  in  whleh 
Queen  Victoria  died  on  Jan.  22iid,  1901.  The  Osborne  estate  was 
presented  by  King  Edward  to  the  nation  in  1902.  The  mansion 
is  now  used  as  a  convalescent  home  for  officers;  certain  rooms  used 
by  her  late  Majesty  are  shown  to  visitors  on  Tues.  &  Frid.,  11.30-5. 
The  former  ridiiig-school  and  coach-houses  are  now  incorporated  in 
the  new  edifice  of  the  Royal  Naval  Training  College. 

Travellers  intending  to  return  to  London  may  now  take  the  steam- 
boat from  Cowes  to  Portsmouth  (see  p.  67),  which  calls  at  Byde  on  Ita 
way.  The  passage  along  the  coast  from  Cowes  to  Ryde  is  pictareaqoe; 
the  shores  are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  good  views  are  obtained  of  IKorrifl 
Castle  and  Osborne.  —  Travellers  bound  for  Southampton  may  either  go 
direct  by  steamer  (see  p.  67),  or  to  Portsmouth  by  steamer  and  thence 
by  railway.  In  the  former  case  they  enjoy  a  pleasant  sail  up  SouthamfUm 
Water^  the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  by  CaUhot  Castle,  one  of  the  fovll 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  About  21/2  H.  farther  up,  to  the  left,  Uea  Sglkt 
(Drummond  Arms),  and  on  the  opposite  shore  is  seen  Nttlty  HogpUal 
(p.  84 ',  abbey  not  visible).    In  midstream  lies  the  guard-ship  ^Invincdble*. 

11.  From  London  to  Winchester  and  Southampton. 

New  Forest 

London  £  Soctu  Western  Railway  from  Waterloo  to  (86V1  J^O  ^*' 
Chester  in  iV2-2V4  hrs.  (fares  li«.,  7«.,  bs,  6d.;  return-ticket,  i9«.  8d.,  i3«. 
2d,  ids.  6d.);  to  (79  H.)  Southampton  in  18/4-31/2  hrs.  (fares  13f.,  8«.  2d., 
6«.  6d.;  return,  23«.,  14«.  6d.,  lU.  6d.). 

From  London  to  (2472  M.)  Woking,  see  R.  9.  Beyond  Woking 
the  train  passes  Wo&ingr  Barracks  (formerly  a  prison)  and  the  Brook' 
wood  Lunatic  Asylum  (both  to  the  right),  and  reaches  (28  M.) 
Brookwood.  To  the  left  lies  Woking  Necropolis,  an  immense 
cemetery,  2000  acres  in  extent,  to  which  a  special  funeral  train 
runs  daily  from  London  (private  station  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Road).  In  one  comer  is  a  crematorium.  —  Ahout  V2  M.  to  the  N. 
of  Brookwood  station  Is  Bisley  Common,  the  meeting-place  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  since  1889. 

Ahout  IV2  M.  beyond  Brookwood,  on  the  left  (S.),  diverges  the  loop- 
line  to  (71/2  M.)  Aldershot^  (iOV2M.)  Famham,  Senile^  (junction  for  JBonfon 
Can^),  (19  M.)  Alton,  (8872  M.)  Alres/ord  and  (871/2  M.)  Winehuitr  (p.  78). 
Aldershot  (Royal ;  Victoria ;  Imperial),  now  a  busy  town  with  95,600inhab 
(including  the  soldiers),  has  grown  to  its  present  size  through  the  eetahlish- 
ment  here  in  18M,  at  a  large  Miutart  (;amp,  9  sq.  M.  in  extent,  and  eap- 
slfJe  0/  accommodating  20,000  men.  The  ml\l\.an  mMi^vma  whleh  take 
place  here  from  time  to  time  are  on  an  extouaVve  ftOA^Va  %ajQL  ^n^Ki.  ^«t^ 
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seeing.  The  most  commanding  point  of  view  is  tlie  eminence  called 
Caesar^t  Camp,  on  which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  cf  WeU 
limffion^  fonnerly  on  the  top  of  the  Green  Park  Arch  in  London. 

Farnham  CButhy  well  spoken  of;  Lion  de  Lamb)  is  a  pleasant  little 
town  with  612l  inhab.,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hop-district  second  in 
importance  to  Kent  alone.  The  Oastlej  now  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wineheater,  was  originally  built  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  dates  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1663-84;  the  Keep  (adm.  on  application)  is  probably  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Park  is  open  to  the  public.  William  Cobbetl  (d.  1836) 
was  born  at  Farnham  in  the  *Jolly  Farmers*,  Bridge  Square.  —  About 
Vft  M.  to  the  E.  of  Farnham  is  Moor  Park^  where  Swift  acted  as  secretary 
to  Sir  William  Temple  (d.  1699)  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  *Stella\ 
WaivrUif  Abbey^  see  p.  67. 

From  AUon  (Swan.  B.  St.  6d.,  D.  8<.)  branch-lines  run  to  the  N.  to 
(141/4  M.)  Basingstoke  (see  below)  and  to  the  S.  to  Tisted.  West  Meon^  and 
Fardum  (p.  60).  About  2Vs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Tisted  lies  Belborne  (QueerCs 
Arm$)y  the  home  of  Gilbert  White  (d.  1793),  who  has  left  a  full  and  loving 
descriptlOB  of  the  district  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Selbome\  White's 
hooM  itill  stands  in  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

Near  Alres/ord  is  Tiehborne  Hotue,  a  name  well  known  from  the 
notorioofl  law-suit  (1872-74),  which  is  said  to  have  saddled  the  estate  with 
a  debt  of  90,0001.  About  41/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  The  Orange^  the  seat  of 
Lord  Ashbnrt  >n,  with  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  (Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
Bajsdael,  Hobbema,  Jan  Steen,  A.  van  Ostade,  Cuyp,  Teniers,  etc.;  also 
Gorregi^o,  Luini,  Diirer,  and  Murillo).  The  park  is  open  to  the  public, 
bat  the  house  is  shewn  by  special  permission  only. 

The  train  now  passes  between  the  Chobham  Ridges  on  the  right 
and  the  Fox  Hills  on  the  left,  and  crosses  the  Guildford  and  Read- 
ing railway  (p.  66).  —  33  M.  Famhorough  (Queen's,  at  the  North 
Oamp),  one  of  the  stations  for  Aldershot  Gamp,  which  begins  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  It.  To  the  right  lies  Famhorough  Uill^  the  pre- 
sent home  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  has  built  a  chapel  (to  the 
Jeft  of  the  railway)  for  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  son.  —  Near 
(361/2  ^0  Fleet  the  line  skirts  a  small  lake;  on  the  right  (3/4  M.) 
is  Elvetham  Park  (Lord  Galthorpe),  the  modern  successor  of  a  house 
In  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  in  1591  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  —  89  M.  Winehfield,  with  a  fine  church  partly  Norman, 
partly  Gothic.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  (omn.)  is  Odiham  (George), 
with  an  old  castle  where  King  Dayid  of  Scotland  was  imprisoned 
after  bis  capture  at  Neville's  Cross  (p.  455).  To  the  N.  lies  Eversley^ 
the  home  of  Gbarles  Kingsley  (d.  1875)  for  33  years. 

The  line  now  passes  through  (41  M.)  Hook  and  the  village  of 
Old  Basing,  where  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  in  871.  It  contains  the  scanty  ruins  of  Basing  House^  built 
by  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
which  resisted  the  Parliamentary  troops  for  four  years  and  was  finally 
stormed  by  Cromwell  himself  (1645).  —  48  M.  Basingstoke  (Red 
Lion;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  with  9793  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of 
lines  to  Salisbury  (R.  14)  and  Reading  (Silchester;  Strathfieldsaye; 
p.  110)  and  to  Alton  (see  above).  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  rv^^sA.^ 
U  the  ruined  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ohost  (16t\i  cftTVl,\  \tv  wr.  vj^^V^tnX. 
cemetery.   The  Parish  Church  is  a  Perp.  building,  Te«>\.c>Te^. 

The  route  to  Winchester  now  traTerses  the  c\i«\W  dQ^t^^- 
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6672  M.  Winchester.  —  Hotels.  Geobob,  corner  of  High  St  and 
Jewry  St.,  well  spoken  of,  B.  from  6s.^  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  i2«.;  '^Botai, 
St.  Peter  St.,  with  a  garden,  quiet,  B.  from  A*.  6d.,  D.  At,  6d.(  Blaok 
Swan,  B.  4j.  6d.,  D.  from  3t.  Qd. ;  Obibl  Tbufebancb,  B.  from  3«.,  D.  7s,  id, 

Bestanrants.    Ecuton^  56  High  St.;  Oeorge  Hotel  Qrill  Room,  Jewry  St. 

Cabs.  From  either  of  the  stations  to  most  of  the  hotels  is. ;  from 
station  to  station  is.  6d.;  per  hr.  3«.,  each  addit.  V*  hr.  1<.  3d.  Each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  2d. 

Bailway  Stations.  London  d:  South  Western  Station^  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town;  Oreat  Westei'n  Station  (for  Oxford  and  the  Korth,  London 
vi&  Didcot,  etc.),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the  river. 

Fishing  in  the  Itchen ;  apply  to  Mr.  Chalkley^  fishing-tackle  maker. 

Winchester^  a  city  of  great  antiquity  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  20,919  inhah.,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lichen. 

Before  the  Boman  inyasions  Winchester  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Caer  Owenty  which  was  Latinised  as  Venta  Belgca^m.  the  Belgaa  being 
the  British  tribe  which  had  its  settlement  here.  In  495  the  Saxona  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  named  it  Winteeecuter  (ceaster  =  caatmm)* 
Winchester  was  the  capitnl  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  cob- 
yerted  to  Christianity  by  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of  the  West  of  Eni^aad,  in 
635,  and  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  government  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Oui«te 
the  Dane,  and  William  the  Conqueror.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  Wte- 
cbestcr  for  a  time  rivalled  London  in  commercial  importance,  baft  iocn 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  especially  after  its  visitation  by  a  serious  fire  in  il4L 
Down  to  the  Beformation,  however,  it  maintained  a  position  of  gfeal 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Now-a-days  the  city  has  that  quiet  and  venerable 
appearance  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  seat  of  a  cathednl) 
and  the  woollen  manufacture  for  which  it  was  once  famous  has  entirely 
died  out.    Sec  Dean  Kitchin's  'Winchester'  (^Historic  Towns'  series {  ISJBOl* 

To  reach  the  cathedral  we  descend  the  High  Street  to  the 
curious  old  arcade,  and  turn  to  the  right  by  a  narrow  passage  dose 
to  the  City  Cross,  a  monument  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored). 

The  ^Cathedral  (daily  service  at  10  and  4,  with  good  musio), 
a  stately  edifice ,  incorporating  every  style  of  English  architecture 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular,  was  founded  by  Bp.  Walk- 
olin  in  1079,  close  to  the  site  of  a  Saxon  church  of  the  10th  cent 
which  had  replaced  one  of  the  7th.  The  choir  and  transepts  wore 
finished  in  1093,  the  conversion  of  the  nave  from  Norman  to 
Perpendicular  was  begun  by  Bishop  Edington  before  1366,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  1486.  The  builder  (or  transfonnei)  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  was  Bishop  WiUiam  of  Wykehamt 
the  renowned  architect,  ecclesiastic,  and  statesman,  who  oooupled 
the  see  from  1366  to  1404.  The  church  is  the  longest  in  England 
(and  in  Europe,  except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome),  measuring  560  ft.  In 
all ;  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  is  208  ft.  The  transepts  are 
fianked  with  aisles,  and  still  retain  the  form  of  a  pillared  basilica 
with  arcades.  The  first  employment  of  Pointed  architecture  is  seen 
in  the  addition  to  the  choir  on  the  E.  The  ♦  W.  Facade  was  begun  in 
1350  by  Bishop  Edington,  finished  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  Id 
1860;  the  statue  of  William  of  Wykeham  is  modem.  The  general 
effect  of  the  exterior  is  somewhat  heavy  and  unimposlng,  and  the 
s^/in tod  proportions  of  the  only  tower  detract  considerably  from  its 
dignity.  The  Dec.  and  Perp.  work  at  the  ¥•.  eii^  Va,\kttn«H«^'^wi^ajt, 
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The  cathedral  Is  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  aud  Paul  and  the  Holy 
Trinity;  the  choir  is  also  popularly  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Swithin  (day,  July  15th),  whose  traditionary  connection  with  the 
weather  is  ascribed  to  the  unhistoric  legend  that  the  remoyal  of  his 
body  to  the  shrine  prepared  for  it  was  delayed  for  40  days  by  rain. 

The  Interior  of  the  church  is  very  impressive  owing  to  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  the  great  length  of  the  Navb,  and  the  fine  groining  (lately 
restored  at  a  cost  of  12,000^).  Visitors  should  notice  the  remaining  traces 
of  Walkelin'^s  Norman  nave.  Thus  the  unwontedly  massive  piers  are 
substantially  the  original  Norman  piers  with  the  surface  moulded  into 
a  different  style.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Winchester 
ii  its  fine  *Chantry  Chapels ^  most  of  which  were  founded  by  Bishops  of 
Winchester  between  1350  and  1527.  The  most  interesting  of  all  is  that 
of  BUhop  William  of  Wpkeham,  designed  by  himself  (1366-1404),  in  the  fifth 
bay  on  the  8.  side  of  the  nave;  and  the  nave  also  contains  that  of  Bisfiop 
EdingUm  (p.  78).  On  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  nearly  opposite  the  chantry 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  is  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Austen 
(1775-1817),  who  is  buried  beneath  the  pavement  in  front  of  it.  In  the 
next  bay  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  ancient  sculptured  Font^  in  black  marble, 
dating  from  the  12th  century.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  Cantoria^ 
or  singing  gallery.  Much  of  the  old  stained  glass  was  destroyed  by  the 
Puritans,  but  that  in  the  *W.  Window  dates  in  part  from  1360.  The 
carved  pulpit  was  brought  from  New  Gollege,  Oxford. 

The  Tbansbpts  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  as  it  now  stands,  and 
show  the  Norman  work  of  Bishop  Walkelin  a<  ost  untouched  (1079-93). 
They  represent  exactly  what  the  nave  was  before  its  conversion.  The 
later  Norman  work,  necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  early  in  the 
13th  cent.,  is  easily  recognized  by  its  finer  jointing.  The  8.  arm  con- 
tains memorials  of  Bishop  Wilber/orce  (d.  1873)  and  of  Izaak  Walton  (d.  1683; 
in  the  8ilkstede  Chapel),  whose  memory  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  Itchen  and  other  streams  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  in  the  N.  transept,  are  curious, 
thofuth  mueh  damaged  by  past  neglect  (13th  cent.). 

The  Choib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  oaken  screen,  designed 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  On  passing  it  we  are  struck  with  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  piers  supporting  the  tower,  which  owe  their  unusual 
solidity  to  a  desire  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fate  of  the  first  tower, 
which  fell  soon  after  its  erection.  Under  the  tower  is  the  tomb  of  an 
eeclesiastic ,  which  used  to  be  said  to  hold  the  bones  of  William  Rufua 
(d.  llOOf).  The  oaken  *Stalls  of  1296,  darkened  with  age,  ar  richly  carved. 
The  pulpit  was  presented  by  Prior  Silkstede  in  1498,  but  the  bishop's 
throne  is  modem.  The  painted  glass  of  the  *"£.  Window  dates  from  about 
1630.  Prolonging  the  choir  towards  the  E.  is  the  Presbytery^  containing 
a  ilne  reredos  of  the  16th  cent,  (restored).  The  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
with  Philip  of  Spain  was  celebrated  here  in  1664,  and  the  chair  preserved 
in  Bifhop  Langton's  chapel  (see  p.  80)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in 
whieh  she  sat  during  that  ceremony.  The  presbytery  is  enclosed  at  the 
sides  by  handsome  stone  screens  (16(X)-1626),  upon  which  lie  six  richly 
coloured  wooden  mortuary  chests,  containing  the  bones  of  Ethelwolf, 
Egbert,  Canute,  William  Bufus,  and  other  kings,  preserved  from  the  old 
cathedral.    The  identity  of  most  of  the  skeletons  has  been  lost. 

Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory^  a  raised  platform  for  the  shrines  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  cathedral.  The  E.  end  of  the  feretory  is  adorned 
with  ilne  tabernacle-work,  and  in  the  middle  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault 
called  the  Hclf  Eole,  probably  a  receptacle  for  relics.  To  the  right  and 
left  (K.  and  8.)  of  the  feretory  are  the  chantries  of  Bishops  Gardiner  (1666) 
and  Fox  (VSQS),  and  farther  to  the  E.  those  of  Bishop  S.  Waynflete  (1447-8a\ 
and  Ottdindl  Btaufort  (d.  1447).  Between  the  last  two  Vft  \\i«  %\\a  q1  W^a^ 
OBce  famous  Bkrine  of  at,  Swithiis  (see  above). 

ThBpuioftbe  catbedral  to  the  E.  of  thefeTetOT7,\nc\w&iia?.X\iA  «.\%\«»^ 
i#  MMilr  la  the  E,B.  Btyle,  and  tho  work    ol  Bishop  Go4/r«\|  de  lA»ft^ 
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(1189-1204).  To  the  E.  it  terminates  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  flanked  by  two 
smaller  ones.  The  Ladp  Chapel^  one  bay  of  which  is  E.E.  and  the  other 
Perp.  (15th  cent.)9  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  of  about  15(X),  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Virgin.  The  ehapel  has  lately  been  restored, 
and  the  three  great  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  C.  E. 
Kempe.  Chantrey^s  statue  of  Bishop  North  (d.  182(^,  formerly  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  has  been  removed  to  the  retro-choir.  The  chapel  to  the  8.  was 
fitted  up  as  a  .chantry  by  Bishop  Langton  (d.  1601),  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  to  the  X.,  the  Chapel  of  the  Guardian  Angels  (12th  cent.),  contains  the 
monuments  of  two  bishops  and  of  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland  (d.  1684),  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  "S,  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cbtpt,  tiie  W.  part  of  whieh 
shows  Walkelin''s  original  plan  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  earlY-Korman 
substructure.  The  E.  part  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Lucy  (see  p.  80)  and  the 
easternmost  bay  was  added  by  Priors  Silkstede  and  Hunton. 

The  Slype^  a  passage  constmcted  in  1636  as  a  substitate  for  a 
public  light  of  way  through  the  cathedral,  leads  from  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  W.  fagade  (note  the  curious  inscriptions  on  the  latter)  to  the 
Close  to  the  S.  of  the  church.  This,  with  its  smooth  turf  and  abund- 
ant foliage,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grey  and  venerable 
cathedral.  The  passage  between  the  Norman  arches  of  the  old 
chapter-house  and  the  S.  Transept  leads  to  the  Library^  which  con- 
tains a  magnificent  illuminated  copy  of  the  Vulgate  (12th  cent.)  and 
many  valuable  MSS.  and  relic3.  The  Deanery^  which  contains  the 
old  Prior's  Hall,  is  approached  by  three  pointed  arches  (13th  cent}. 

We  quit  the  Close  by  a  gate  In  the  S.  E.  corner,  pass  throng 
King's  Gate,  above  which  Is  SU  Swithin's  Church,  and  turn  to  Ae 
left  into  College  Street,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  College,  the 
second  lion  of  Winchester.  (Apply  at  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  aeo- 
ond  gateway  to  the  right ;  fee.)  *WincheBter  School,  or  the  Collsgo 
of  St.  Mary  Winton,  which  is  connected  with  New  College,  Oxford, 
was  also  built  .by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1373-96,  and,  though 
extensive  new  buildings  have  become  necessary ,  the  older  parts 
remain  nearly  unaltered.  It  has  ranked  for  centuries  among  the  lead- 
ing public  schools  of  England,  and  is  attended  by  400  boys. 

The  parts  shown  to  visitors  include  two  quadrangles,  surrounded  by 
the  picturesque  old  School  Buildings;  the  entrance  to  the  Kitchen^  with  a 
singular  picture  of  a  *Trusty  Servant';  the  Chapel;  the  CJo<«<er«,  with  the 
names  of  Bishop  Ken  (1646)  and  other  eminent  Wykhamists  eut  In  the 
stone:  the  Dining  Hall;  and  the  old  lavatory,  known  by  the  boys  at 
*Afoab\  while  they  call  the  shoe-blacking  place  ^EdonC  (Ps.  Iz.  8).  —  The  new 
buildings,  also  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  old.  — 
At  the  back  are  the  ^Cricket  Fields^  prettily  situated  on  the  river,  and 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  College  and  of  St.  Catharine's  Hill  or  *HiUi\ 

Farther  along  College  Street,  on  the  left  side  and  beyond  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  Wolveaey  Palace,  a  Norman  structnie  built 
by  Bishop  Henri  de  Blois  in  1138.  There  are  interesting  remains 
of  the  Saxon  keep.  Queen  Mary  resided  here  In  1664  (p.  79).  — 
From  Wolvesey  Palace  the  visitor  may  skirt  the  river  to  SoJtt  Bridgt^ 
at  the  foot  of  High  St. 

If  time  allow,  he  should  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend  to  QJa  hr.)  (he  top 
ofS/.  Oiiet'sBm,  which  affords  an  admirable  'View  of  the  dty.  —  BL  Johm% 
CAureAf  in  St.  John  St.,  at  the  foot  of  8t.  QVlea'&BDlV  '^^  ^^^  ««Mlteabl7 
wJder  tban  the  nave.     The  style  is  patUy  Ij^oimvn)  wa^  "fiv^  '^^ 
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At  the  foot  of  Uigh  St.  are  the  Abbey  Oround$,  a  public  gardoii 
opened  in  1891,  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  founded  by  Eals- 
with,  queen  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Adjoining  is  the  Ouildhall^  a 
modern  building  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  containing  a  small  museum 
(open  daily,  10-1  and  2-4  or  6).  In  front  a  lofty  bronze  Statue  of 
King  Alfred  ^  by  Hamo  Thorney croft  (1901).  —  At  the  top  of  the 
High  St.  is  the  West  Oate,  a  fortified  gateway  of  the  13th  century. 
—  Adjacent  (^left)  is  the  County  Court,  with  a  fine  hall,  belonging 
to  a  castle  erected  here  by  William  the  Conqueror ,  but  aftervsards 
altered  and  heightened  by  Henry  III.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  curious 
relic  known  as  'King  Arthur's  Round  Table',  said  to  date  from  the  6th 
eent.  but  repainted  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  —  King  Alfred  was 
"bulled  in  Hyde  Abbey,  Jewry  St.,  part  of  which  is  now  a  barn. 

About  1 M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  lies  the  'Hospital  of  St.  Gross  (adm. 
by  tteket  at  the  lodt^e,  6d.,  3  pers.  is.,  larger  party  i«.  6d.),  which  may  be 
reached  either  through  Southgate  Street,  or  by  a  path  along  the  bank  of 
the  lichen.    This  peculiar  institution  was  founded  in  1136  by  Bishup  Henri 
de  Bids  for  the  maintenance  of  13   poor  men,   unable  to  work,   and  for 
the   partia]  support  of  100  others.     A  remnant  of  the  ancient  hospitality 
if  stUl  maintained,  any  one  who  applies  at  ttie  porter's  lodge  being  entitled 
to  a  horn  of  ale  and  a  slice  of  bread,  unless  the  daily  quantum  has  al- 
ready been  distributed.     The  *Church^   completed   before  the  year  1200, 
and  lately  restored,  is  a  beantiful   example  of  the  transition  from  the 
Korman  to  the  E.E.  style  of  architecture.    Among  the  most  interesting 
fsatores  are  the  exquisitely  delicate  late-Norman  mouldings,  a  curious 
triple  arch  at  the  S.   transept  (external),    and  the  modern  polychrome 
painting  (by  Butterfleld)  in  the  supposed  original  style.    The  quadrangle 
and  its  iorroundings  nlso  form   a  most  delightful  picture.     Visitors  are 
conducted  to  the  Rtfectory^   with  its  fine  open  roof,  and  to  the  Kitchen. 
The  former  contains  an  ancient  triptych,  attributed  to  Mabuse. 

On  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Itchen,  not  far  firom  the  hospital,  is  *8t. 
Cdfhitrim't  Hitt^  crowned  by  a  group  of  trees  and  a  labyrinth  cut  in  the 
turf,  and  affording  an  admirable  view  of  the  ancient  town. 

From  St.  (Dross  we  may  continue  our  walk  along  the  Itchen  to  (3  M.) 
the  pretty  Tillage  of  Twyford  (see  below).  —  Admirers  of  the  ^Christian 
Tear  may  combine  in  one  excursion  from  Winchester  a  visit  to  (6  M.) 
HurtUv  and  (4>/t  M.)  Otterhoume^  livings  held  by  the  Rev.  John  Kehle 
(d.  186^,  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  former.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  by  him  with  the  profits  of  the  ^Christian  Year".  Eurslep 
Bnu4  oeeupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Richard  Cromwell,  many  of  whose 
family  are  Dnri'.  d  in  the  church. 

Beyond  Winchester  the  Railway  continues  to  descend  the 
yalley  of  the  Itchen.  —  In  the  village  of  Twyford,  near  (70  M.) 
Shaw  ford,  Franklin  wrote  part  of  his  autobiography.  —  73  M. 
EaHUigh  and  BUhopatoke  (Junction  Hotel),  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Portsmouth  on  the  left  and  Salisbury  on  the  right.  Bishopstoke, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Itchen,  is  a  thriving  town  with  the  London 
A  South  Western  Railway  Carriage  Works. 

Fbok  Eastlxioh  to  Stokes  Bat  (Qonport)^  14  M.,  railway  in  '/a-'A  hr. 
(fares  8«.,  Is.  lOel.,  U.  tytd.).    This  is  part  of  the  through-route  to  Kyde 
vi&  Stokes  Bay  (comp.  p.  67).  —  Beyond  (6  M.)  Botl$y  the  line  crosses  the 
small  river  Hamble,    About  6  M.  to  the  E.  lies  Bishop's  WaltKam  V>^i&.\^Oc^ 
line),  with  the  rained  castle  of  the  Bishops  ofWincYvaaXeT.  —  *t'«NQ\.\MW!kS^3^« 
^  11  M.  Fariham  (p.  60),  on  the  line  from  Potlamoxvtti  Vi  ^oTyWi^vN-xoL^Xo.^ 
J#  aejaaetion  for  (&'/»  M.)  Ooiport  (p.  59).  —  From  ^Vi^l-i"*..^  IFwt  Bto*- 
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hurst  a  light  railway  runs  to  0  M.)  Lw-on-the-Bolent  (hotels),  a  small  seap 
side  resort  with  an  iron  pier,  whence  a  steam-launch  plies  in  summer  to 
Stokes  Bay  and  Portsmouth.  —  13  M.  OoMport  Road.  —  At  (14  M.)  Stokes 
Bay  the  trains  run  alongside  the  steamers  for  Byde  (7*  hr.*s  passage). 

76  M.  Swathling ;  77  M.  8t,  Denys ;  78  M.  Northam. 

79  M.  Sonthampton.  —  Hotel*.  *SouTHWBSTBBNHoTBL(Pl.a;C,5), 
a  large  house  at  the  terminus,  B.  4«.,  D.  bs. ;  *Badlbt''8  (Pl.b ;  CS,6),  opposite 
the  station,  B.  from  4<.,  D.  from  3^.;  Poltqon  Hodsb  (PI.  c;  A,  2),  pens, 
from  9«.  per  day,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town ;  Dolphin  (PI.  d  i  B,  4) 
R.  5«.,  D.  3#.  Bd.,  BOYAL  (PI.  e;  B,3),  B.  or  D.  4<.,  Stab  (PI.  f ;  B,  4),  Cbowh 
(PI.  g  •,  B,  4),  all  in  High  St.  ^  Pieb  (PL  h ;  A,  B, 5),  on  the  Quay.  —  Flowxb^s 
(PI.  i ;  B,  6),  Queen's  Park  (B.  8s.  6d.),  Gbntbal,  W.  Shore  (B.  3s.  6<l.),  two 
temperance  hotels;  Goodbidge's,  Bailwat,  near  the  station. 

Bestanrants.    BargcUe^  Suisse^  High  St. :  Rail.  Re/reihment  Roomt, 

Oaba.  Per  mile  1«.,  for  each  addit.  V4  M.  3d. :  per  i/s  hr.  Is.  6d.,  >/4  hr. 
2<.,  1  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  V*  ^r,  6d.  With  2  horses  Is.  6d..  4d.,  2s., 
2s.  6d.,  3s.,  8d.  —  Luggage,  eonveyed  by  barrow-porter  from  the  hotels 
or  station  to  the  docks:  V'  <^^^'  (^  ^^^0  ^->  ^  ^^^-  '■^•i  ^  <^wt.  Is.  6<i.,  3  cwt. 
2s. ;  small  parcel  3d.,  two  or  more  parcels,  2d.  each. 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  Terminus  through  High  St.  and  AbOTe 
Bar  to  the  Park,  and  thence  on  the  left  to  Shirley  and  on  the  right  to 
Portswood  (2d.  or  3d.).  —  Floating  Bridge  (PI.  D,  4)  across  the  Itchen  to 
Itchen  and  WooUton.  —  Coaches  to  the  New  Forest  in  the  season. 

Steamers.  From  the  Outbb  Dock  (PI.  C,  D,  5) :  to  the  Chaimel  I$kmd$, 
see  B.  12^  to  London^  thrice  a  week;  to  Havre  O^ondon  to  Paris  scmrloe), 
daily  at  midnight;  to  St.  Malo^  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.;  to  Oherbamv^ 
every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  midnight.  ^-  From  the  Botal  Pibb  (PL  A,5) : 
to  the  Itle  of  Wight^  see  B.  10;  to  Southsea  and  Portamovih^  seveMi  ttees 
daily.  —  From  the  Town  Pieb  (PL  A,  B,  5, 6) :  to  Hythe^  several  timef  daOf  ^ 
to  Corifc,  Liverpool^  and  Olaegow^  once  a  week;  to  Plymouth^  FalmotAt  wmL 
Dublin^  twice  a  week.  —  Empbbss  Dock  (PL  C,  6)  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  passenger  steamers  of  the  American  Line  to  Kew  York  (every  Sat.  at 
noon;  see  p.  xviii)  and  of  the  mail-packets  to  S.  America^  the  West  Indi$ty 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  The  tenders  for  the  steamers  of  the  Norm 
German  Lloyd  (to  and  from  liTew  York)  and  the  Union-Oaette  JAne  (for  the 
Cape)  start  from  the  Pbincb  of  Wales  Pibb  (PL  C,  4). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PL  B,  4),  High  Street. 

American  Oonaul,  Col.  Albert  Swalm;  vice-consul.  Rich.  Jonee^  JBeq.  — 
American  Express  Co.,  3  Canute  Bead. 

Theatres.  Grand  (PL  B,  3),  West  Marlands;  Hippodrome  (PI.  B,  8),  Ogle 
Boad,  Above  Bar ;  Palace  (P1.B,3;  varieties),  Above  Bar  St.  —  PhilharmonU 
Hall  (PI.  B,  3),  Above  Bar  St.,  for  concerts,  etc. 

Swimming  Baths  (PL  A,  3)  on  the  W.  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Kanehester  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Terminus  or  Docks  Station  (PL  C,  6),  near  the  Doeka 
and  about  1/4  M.  from  the  High  St. ;  Southampton  West  (PL  A,  3),  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  for  main-line  trains  to  Bournemouth,  WeymouUi,  and  the  West. 

Southampton,  the  second  town  of  Hampshire,  with  (1901) 
104,911  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  Southampton  Water,  be- 
tween the  river  Itchen  on  the  E.,  and  the  Test  or  Anton  on  the  W. 

The  town  was  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  it 
is  said  that  here  Canute  the  Dane  gave  the  famous  rebuke  to  his  flattering 
courtiers.  After  the  Conquest  the  town  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic 
with  Venice.  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne.  In  1189  Southampton  was  the  plaee 
of  embarkation  of  the  Crusaders  under  Bichard  Goeur-de-Lion ;  and  later, 
in  1345  and  1415  respectively,  it  saw  the  armies  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.  take  ship  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Philip  of  Spain,  consort 
of  Queen  Mary,  landed  here  in  1664,  and  Charles  I.  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  time.  —  The  main  body  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had 
Jbeen  Jiving  in  Holland,  left  Delfthaven,  in  Julv,  16SaO,  in  the  'Speedwell', 
frA/cJi  brought  them  to  Southampton.    Here  tiie^  to^-n^  \\i«  ^lUiiiLQiw«r\ 
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a  ship  hired  for  their  voyage,  and  a  small  body  of  co-religionists  from 
London.  The  two  ships  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  the  'Speedwell* 
was  pronounced  nnseaworthy,  and  the  whole  of  the  voyagers  were  crowded 
into  the  ^Mayflower*.  Gomp.  p.  146.  —  Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748^  p.  84),  Charles 
Dibdin  (1745-1814),  and  Sir  John  E.  Millais  (1829-96)  were  bom  at  South- 
ampton.   E.  A.  Sothem,  the  comedian  (1826-81),  is  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Southampton  owes  its  importance  to  its  admirably-sheltered 
haibour,  and  to  the  phenomenon  of  doable  tides,  which  prolong 
high  water  for  two  hours.  The  Docks  (PI.  B,  0, 6-7),  including  six 
large  dry  docks  (one  being  the  largest  graving  dock  in  the  world),  two 
tidal  basins  (16  &  18  acres  in  area),  and  a  closed  dock,  often  contain 
several  steamers  of  very  large  size  (up  to  20,000  tons  burden),  the 
lltting-up  and  arrangements  of  which  will  repay  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion. About  3200  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  572  millions, 
enter  the  port  yearly  (steamers,  see  p.  82). 

From  the  Terminus  Station  (PI.  0,  5)  Canute  Road  leads  to  the 
W.,  viA  Qfteen's  Park  (PI.  B,  5),  to  the  Toion  Quay  and  Pier  and  to 
the  *Royal  Pier  (PI.  A,  6  j  toll  id.).  Among  the  guns  of  the  Saluting 
Battery  on  the  Platform,  or  Parade,  to  the  S.  of  Queen's  Park,  is  one 
dating  from  1542.  In  Winkle  Street,  near  the  quay,  is  the  small 
hospital  called  Domus  Dei,'^  or  Ood's  House  (PI.  B,  5),  erected  in 
the  12th  cent.,  and  little  altered  in  appearance  since  then;  the 
*Ghapel  is  now  used  for  religious  services  by  the  French  residents 
of  Southampton.  A  tablet  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  were  executed  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Henry  Y.  in  1415,  are  interred  here. 

The  South  Oate  (PI.  B,  5),  with  a  tower  once  used  as  a  prison, 
and  the  West  Oate  (PI.  A,  4)  formed  part  of  the  old  clrcumvallation, 
of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town.  The  old  castle  has,  however,  been  destroyed.  Near  the  West 
Gate,  in  Blue  Anchor  Lane,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  Norman 
dwelling  known  as  King  John's  House  (PI.  A,  4). 

The  picturesque  High  Stbbbt  (PI.  B,  5,  4),  with  many  old  houses, 
runs  to  the  N.  from  the  Town  Quay.  The  Hartley  University  College 
(PI.  B,  4),  on  the  left,  with  a  library  (23,000  vols. ;  adm.  5-10  p.m.; 
for  members  also  10-5)  and  museum  (11-4,  free ;  Taes.  6d.),  has  an 
imposing  fa^de  in  the  Italian  style.  —  The  Church  of  St,  Michael 
(PI.  B,  4;  open  all  day),  in  St.  Michael's  Square,  to  the  W.  of  the 
High  Street,  has  some  Norman^.details  but  has  been  injured  by  later 
restorations.  It  contains  a  good  *Font  (12th  cent.)  resembling  that 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  (p.  79).  —  At  the  N.  end  of  High  Street 
is  the  Bar  Gate  (PI.  B,  4),  the  chief  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
of  the  town,  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  as  the  N.  city  gate,  and  lately 
restored,  but  still  exhibiting  the  original  Norman  arch.  The  part 
above  the  archway  is  called  the  Ouildhall  and  used  as  a  police-court. 
Here  are  preserved  the  rude  paintings  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton 
and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom  he  overcame  in.  sItv^Iq  c>QTfi[\)«X.^  VsrBi«(.- 
ly  on  the  buttre55fl5  of  the  gate.  ('View  ol  the  lo'vii  li^xsv  ^^  -ta^t^* 
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At  the  end  of  Above  Bar  St.  is  the  Park  (Pi.  A,  B,  2),  containing 
statues  of  Dr.  Watts  (1674-1748),  who  was  born  in  French  St.,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1865).  —  The  Ordnance  Survey  ^  Map  Office 
(PI.  £,  1),  a  Governmeut  establishment  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance, has  its  seat  at  Southampton,  in  a  large  building  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  Above  Bar  Street  towards  the  N.  About 
700  men  are  employed  in  it  (adm.  by  permission  of  the  Director- 
General).  —  Farther  on  are  Bevois  Mount  and  Southampton  Com" 
mon^  a  fine  natural  park  of  800  acres  (with  a  golf-course),  the  former 
(now  built  over)  taking  its  name  from  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton, 
the  legendary  hero  of  the  town. 

The  Envibons  afTord  many  interesting  walks.  About  2Vs  M.  to  Ilia 
N.  lies  the  prettily-situated  Priory  of  8t.  Deny»^  of  which  the  TemainB  »ra 
now  very  scanty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Itchen  (to  reach  which  wa 
must  return  from  the  Priory  to  the  bridge)  stands  BiUeme  (p.  60).  — 
To  the  S.E.  lies  (3  M.)  -^Netley  Abbey  (adm.  2<2.,  Sun.  6d.),  a  Gisterdan 
monastery  founded  by  Henry  III.  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  situated  in  a  spot 
of  singular  loveliness.  Interesting  and  picturesque  remains  of  the  B.E. 
church,  the  Fountain  Court  (or  cloister),  the  chapter  house,  and  monattle 
buildings.  [The  excursion  to  the  abbey  may  be  made  by  railway  (to 
within  1  M.)  in  17-26  min. ;  by  floating-bridge  (PI.  D,  4)  across  the  ItdAB 
to  WooUton  (PI.  E,  4-6)  in  6  min.,  and  thence  by  railway,  in  8-10  min.,  or  on 
foot;  or,  lastly,  by  carriage  (fare  5-7«.j.J  A  mile  to  the  S.  lies  the  ]aif« 
Jfetlep  Military  Hospital^  with  accommodation  for  upwards  of  1000  pattenfi. 
—  In  a  creek  uf  the  Hambk^  which  joins  Southampton  Water  about  SMi  H. 
to  the  S.E.  of  Southampton,  is  the  training-ship  ^Mercury**,  in  whioh  hoyt 
are  educated  for  sea -life.  Connected  with  the  ship  is  a  house  on  ihora 
containing  an  interesting  museum  (naval  models,  relics,  etc.). 

*Beaulieu  Abbey  (p.  86),  on  the  borders  of  the  Neto  Forest  (see  p.  8ft)i 
may  be  reached  directly  from  Southampton  by  crossing  Sonthamptoft 
Water  by  steamer  (Qd.)  to  (20  min.)  Hyihe  (Drummond  Axins),  and  wink- 
ing thence  (i^/n  M.). 

Fbom  Sodtuampton  West  to  Salisbdbt,  247s  M.,  railway  in  40-00  adn. 
(fares  4<.  l()d.,  3<.,  2s.  5d.).  -  2V2  M.  Redbridge\  41/2  M.  Nursling,  —S^/nlL 
Bomaey  (White  Horse,  B.  3s.  Qd.y  D.  from  2s.  Qd.\  Dolphin),  the  junction  of 
a  line  to  Andover  (p.  85).  1'he  prettily  situated  little  town  lies  about  >/t  M. 
from  the  station.  The  *Abbey  Church  (adm.  6<2.),  originally  belonging  to  the 
nunnery  of  SB.  Mary  and  Ethelfleda  founded  in  the  10th  cent.,  is  a  mauiTe 
craciform  edifice,  with  a  low  central  tower  (view;  160  steps),  and  dates  in 
its  present  form  mainly  from  the  I'ith  century.  The  W.  bays  of  the  nare, 
the  E.  windows,  and  the  vaulting,  are  E.  E.,  but  the  rest  of  the  chnxeh 
is  pure  and  fine  l^orman  work.  The  choir-aisles  end  in  apses,  and  the 
transepts  also  have  curious  circular  ap^es  on  the  E.  side.  In  the  interior 
the  clerestory  and  triforiam  in  the  choir,  the  capitals  and  arches  tn  the 
nave,  and  other  details  should  be  noticed.  The  choir-screen  originally 
separated  the  N.  transept  (once  used  as  a  parish  church)  from  the  nana* 
ritual  choir.  A  carved  slab  nt  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  choir-aisle,  and  a  emciflx 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  S.  transept  are  believed  to  date  firom  the  10-llth 
century.  —  About  V4  M.  to  the  S.W.  from  the  station  it  BroeuikMdt 
(Bt.  Hon.  A.  E.  M.  A<)hley),  once  the  seat  of  Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1860)>  with 
mementoes  of  that  statesman  and  a  picture-gallery  (fine  examples  of  Meisso- 
nier*,  adm.  by  spacial  permisson  only).  —  24i/a  M.  Salisbury^  see  p.  101. 

Fbom  Southampton  (Docks  Station)  to  Chbltxxuam,  09  M.,  raUway  in 
2V4-4V4  hrs.  (fares  16«.,  10«.  Sdf.,  8«.).  This  line  aflbrds  direct  access  to  the 
N.  of  England,  and  in  the  reverse  directiun  it  is  traversed  (on  Sat.  only) 
by  the  ^Ocean  Boat  Express'.  10  M.  Romsey  (see  above).  From  i^Jt  M.) 
FtUlerton  Junction  a  line  diverges  to  Eurstboume  and  Whitchurch  (p.  ICi).  — 
^^'/i  M.  Andover  Town.  Andover  (Star  k  Qaitw ,  'W  Viltft  KvtL  B.  3t,yD,  8i.  64.) 
i>  3J1  affrlcuJtural  town  with  6609  mhabltanta.    k\>ou\.  "illi..  \q  ^8bA  ^«^«  \t 
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Burp  EiUf  with  an  ez tensive  and  well-defined  British  camp  (view).  —  At 
(78  H.)  Andover  JnnctiOB  we  intersect  the  line  from  London  to  Salisbury 
(see  p.  101).  —  At  (39^/2  M.)  Ludqer$hall  a  branch-line  diverges  for  TidtDorth, 

—  ISVs  M.  Saoemdkey  see  p.  111.  —  49  M.  Marlborough  ^Ailubury  Arrm, 
B.  5i.,  D.  4s. ;  Cattle  A  Bally  B.  4s.,  D.  from  3s.)  is  known  for  its  College^ 
established  in  1848,  now  one  of  the  great  public  schools  (500-600  pupils). 
The  oldest  part  of  the  college,  once  the  mansion  of  Lord  Seymour,  where 
Thomson  wrote  part  of  his  'Seasons^  while  the  guest  of  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  was  afterwards  the  famous  Castle  Inn.  A  motor- omnibus  (fare 
it.  6d.)  nins  in  IVs  hr.  from  Marlborough  to  Calne  (p.  113)  vi&  (6  M.)  Avehury 
(Bed  Lion),  situated  beside  *ATebur7  Circle  (p.  Ixv),  the  largest  stone- 
eircle  in  Bngland,  and  generally  looked  upon  as  older  than  Stonehenge.  To 
the  S.  of  it  is  SiUmry  Hill,  a  large  artificial  mound  170  ft.  high,  supposed 
to  be  of  British  origin.  —  63  M.  Swindon  Town,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of,  and  not 
eonnected  with,  the  much  more  important  station  Swindon  Junction  (p.  112). 

—  VJt  M.  OrieklckUy  on  the  Thames,  an  ancient  but  now  unimportant 
plaee,  contains  two  interesting  churches  and  a  17th  cent,  school-house.  — 
iSM.  Oireseeater,  see  p.  177.  —  At  (85  M.)  Chedworth  is  a  Boman  villa.  — 
91M.  Andifwert/ord  d:  Dowdetwell  is  the  junction  for  the  line  from  Oliipping 
I7orton  to  Cheltenham.  —  99  M.  Cheltenham  (p.  190). 

From  Southampton  to  Portttnouth^  see  p.  59. 


To  the  S.W.  of  Southampton,  stretching  westwards  from  South- 
ampton Water,  lies  the  *New  Forest,  an  ancient  royal  hunting 
demesne,  containing  some  of  the  most  characteristic  woodland 
scenery  in  England.  The  most  convenient  centre  from  which  to 
explore  it  Is  Lyndharst  (see  below),  but  the  pedestrian  may  also  fix 

Ms  headquarters  at  Brockenhurst  (p.  97). 

The  extent  of  the  ^Forest*  is  about  100  square  miles,  but  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  now  belongs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the  oaks  and 
other  trees  are  very  fine,  but  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  heath  and 
cultivated  land  \  the  comparative  absence  of  water  will,  however,  strike 
most  visitors  as  a  drawback.  The  red  deer  with  which  the  Forest  was 
fbrmerly  stocked  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  it  contains  large 
numbers  of  hogs  and  small,  rough-looking  horFCS.  The  naturalist  will 
also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  for  entomologists 
it  is  a  particularly  bappy  hunting-ground. 

Lyndharst  {*Crown,  R.  from  5s.,  D.  6s.,  often  full  In  summer; 
Cfrand,  well  spoken  of;  numerous  lodgings),  the  capital  of  the  New 
Forest,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  272  ^*  ^^^^  Lyndhurst 
Road  Station  (p.  97 ;  omn.  several  times  a  day,  is.  inside,  Qd.  out- 
side). The  church,  rebuilt  in  1863,  contains  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
*Ten  Virgins'  by  Lord  Leighton  (E.  wall)  and  a  piece  of  very 
realistic  sculpture  by  Cockerell  (under  the  tower).  Near  the  church 
Is  the  King's  House,  the  residence  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Forest  f  In  the  Verderers'  Hall  (adm.  by  permission)  Is  an  old  stirrup, 
which  an  absurd  tradition  calls  that  of  William  Rufus,  while 
history  records  that  dogs  small  enough  to  pass  through  It  were 
exempt  from  the  *expedltatlon',  or  removal  of  the  middle  claw, 

formerly  Inflicted  on  dogs  of  private  persons  living  In  the  Forest 
The  pedestrian  alone  can  thoroughly  explore   the  New  Forest,  but 
the  hurried  traveller  may  see  its  chief  beauties  in  the  course  of  %i  %\\i^^ 
day's  drive  (or  walk)  from  Lyndhurst  by  taking  l\ift  loWo-wVn^  t^>\«i^  ^\ 
about  16  X.  (one-horse  earr.  about  15s.  and  gralniV^').  —  "^^  ^t%\.  ^-^"^ 
to  it*  N.  to  (a*/4  M.)  Mintiead  (Trusty  Servant  Imi^,   a\o^^Va^  «^  n^ 
wj  to  Tisit  (i  M.)  the  Kenntle  of  the  New  Foreai  U\m\  V.U*  Xo  V*«v«*»» 
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For  Minatead  we  turn  to  the  left  about  Vs  ^*  farther  on,  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction  leading  to  (2  M.)  Cadnam.  Beyond  Minatead  we  paaa 
between  Ccutle  Maltoood  on  the  left  and  Malwood  on  the  right,  and  after 
about  1  M.  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  croaaing  the  high-lying 
Stoney  Cross  Plain,  In  the  pretty  wooded  valley  below  ua,  to  the  right, 
ia  the  Rufus  Stone,  erected  last  century  by  the  Earl  of  Delaware,  a  de- 
acendant  of  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  on  the  auppoaed  apot 
of  the  death  of  the  king  (see  inacription).  fWe  may  aend  the  carriage 
on  to  the  (1  M.)  Stoney  Gross  Inn  (Compton  Arms),  while  we  make  the 
abort  digression  to  the  monument.]  At  Stoney  Groaa  we  bend  to  the  left 
and  begin  our  homeward  journey  by  making  for  (SVz  M.)  *Botdreu>ood^ 
where  we  inspect  the  *Eing*  and  *Queen*  oaks  and  other  magnificent 
trees.  About  I'/a  M.  farther  on  )s  the  *Afark  Ash  TKood,  an  imposing  forest 
aanctuary  with  hundreds  of  noble  beeches.  We  then  proceed  throu^ 
Knight  Wood,  with  its  famous  oak  (about  20  ft.  in  girth),  to  the  (3  m.) 
main  road,  and  then  follow  the  latter  to  the  N.E.  (left)  to  (li/s  M.)  Doitf, 
where  the  red  house  of  Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell)  is  conspicuous  on 
the  hill  to  the  right.  Thence  to  Lyndhurst,  1  M.  —  Walkers  may  shorten 
some  of  the  above  distances  by  footpaths.  A  map  of  the  New  Forest  firom 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (1  inch  to  the  mile)  may  be  obtained  at  Southampton 
or  Lyndhurat  for  6d, 

By  the  direct  road  Beaulieu  Abbey  (see  p.  84)  is  7  M.  from  Lyndf 
hurst,  but  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  Yiit  Broekenhurst  (p.STT),  whieh 
lies  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Lyndhurst  and  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey.  •^ 
Beaulieu,  pronounced  Betoley  (Montagu  Arms,  B.2<.6d.,D.4s.6<2.),  is  picti» 
esquely  situated  at  the  head  of  Beaulieu  Creek,  where  the  little  river  En 
flows  into  it.  The  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  by  King  John  in  1301. 
and  possessed  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  down  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son  Prince  Edward  found 
shelter  here  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (p.  192).  Passing 
under  an  ivy-clad  portal,  we  reach  the  Abbot's  House,  now  used  as  a  re- 
sidence by  Baron  Montagu.  The  '^Church  of  the  village,  in  the  B.  B. 
style,  was  the  refectory  of  the  Abbev.  On  the  E.  wall  is  a  curious  mon- 
ument with  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic,  the  name  being 
formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines. 

12.  The  Channel  Islands. 

1.  Fbom  Southampton  (p.  82).  Mail-steamers  ply  daily  (except  Son.) 
in  summer,  and  every  Mon.,  Wed.,  &Frid.  in  winter,  starting  at  12.80  a.m. 
for  (6^4  hrs.)  Guernsey  and  (8^4  brs.)  Jersey.  These  sail  in  eonnoction 
with  the  London  A  South  Western  Railway,  the  boat-train  of  which  leaTea 
London  (Waterloo)  at  9.45  p.m.  and  runs  alongside  the  boata. 

2.  Fbom  Weymouth  (p.  100 ;  shortest  sea-passage).  Steamers  daily  (except 
Sun.)  in  summer,  starting  at  1.45  p.m.,  and  every  Tues.,  Thura.,  k  Sat.  m 
winter,  starting  at  2.15  a.m.,  for  (4  hrs.)  Guernsey  and  (6  hrs.)  Jtrse^.  They 
sail  in  connection  with  the  Great  Western  Railvay  (see  B.  15),  the  boat- 
trains  of  which  leave  London  (Paddington)  respectively  at  9.wa.m.  and 
9.15  p.m.,  and  run  alongside  the  steamers. 

These  two  services  are  run  conjointly  by  the  railway  companies  con- 
cerned, the  fares  being  the  same  and  return-tickets  available  by  either 
route.  ^Daylight  service''  (vi&  Weymouth,  see  above)  in  summer  only. 
Through-fares  from  London  33s.,  22«.  2d.,  20s. ;  retum-ticketa,  valid  for 
aix  months,  48s.,  37s.  Qd.,  30s.:  2nd  and  Srd  class  paaaengers  may  travel 
in  the  saloon  for  5s.  extra  (8s.  for  the  double  journey).  Fares  firom 
Southampton  or  Weymouth  20s.,  14s.;  return  33s.,  23«. 

3.  Fbom  Plymouth  (p.  145).  Steamers  from  Sutton  Wharf  every  Mon* 
and  Thurs.  in  summer  at  10  p.m.,  reaching  Guernsey  at  5.80  a.m.  aad 
Jersey  at  10  a  m.,  returning  on  Tues  and  Friday.   Fares  to  Quemsey  14s., 

iCIf.,  return  2is.,  16s. ;  to  Jersev  i<U.,  i4s.^  iVt.^T^Vava^As.^  17s. 

4.  FbomLosdoih  dibect.    SteameTS  ot  ^Sn^liOTv^Qin.VDA.CSbasfiasXAAiadi 
SteamsUp  Co.  leave  London  Docks  every  a«it.  vi«;aVn%  V«  QftVs%.^  Jvtmk' 
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going  on  a  few  hours  later  to  Chiemteif.  and  returning  from  Guernsey  direct 
ere^  Tnes.  eyening  (fare  i2s.  6(2.,  return  20«.  ^  provisions  it,  Qd.  per  day). 
September  is  the  best  month  for  a  visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
Few  travellers  will  care  to  make  this  tri^  unless  they  can  spend  a  week 
at  least  among  the  Islands,  but  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  more  may  be 

51ea8antlT  passed  in  exploring  them.  The  following  Plan  fob  a  Week's 
!oim  will  be  found  convenient.  1st  Day :  St.  Peter  Port ,  in  Guernsey, 
and  ezeursion  to  Bt.  Bampson^  Bordeaux  Harbour^  and  L'Anareste  Bay.  — 
2nd  Day:  From  St.  Peter  Port  to  Moulin  Suet,  the  Oreux  Mahie,  Lihou 
Isletmd^  and  other  points  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  coast  of  Guernsey.  —  3rd 
ft  4th  Days:  Visits  to  Aldemey  and  to  Bark  (note  the  days  on  which 
flteuneTS  ply  to  these  islands,  p.  91).  —  5th  Day:  From  Guernsey  to  Jersey. 
M.  Selier,  Bxcursion  to  Gorep  and  Mi.  Orgueil.  —  6th  Day :  From  St.  Heller 
to  Bt,  Aubin^i^  St.  BreladeU  Bay^  the  Corbiire,  the  Etac.  the  Qrive  au  London, 
the  Qrket  ctu  Lecq,  and  back  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  —  7th  Day: 
Bxcorsion  from  St.  Heller  to  Bouley  Bay  and  the  If.  Coast.  —  The  only 
adequate  method  of  exploring  these  Islands  is  on  foot  or,  perhaps,  by 
eyele  Oocal  regulations,  see  below).  But  Bxcubsion  Bbakes  (fare  2«.  6d.), 
plyinf  daily  (including  Sun.)  from  St.  Peter  Port  in  Guernsey  and  from 
Bt.  Heller  in  Jersey,  afford  a  convenient  means  of  visiting  the  principal 
pointf  of  interest,  which,  in  the  case  of  each  island,  are  included  in  the 
eoQMe  of  three  drives. 

OrOLnra.  Every  cycle  in  Guernsey  must  carry  a  lamp,  a  'Hngle'  bell. 
Mid  tiso  a  numbered  plate  to  be  obtained  at  the  Constable  s  Office  (or 
through  the  hotel-landlord).    No  plate  is  required  in  Jersey. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  each  a  local  copper  coinage,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  British  pence  and  half-pence.  With  this  exception  British 
money  alone  is  legally  current  in  Jersey,  but  both  in  that  island,  and  to 
a  neatw  extent  in  Guernsey  and  Aldemey,  French  gold  and  silver  coins 
ana  loeal  II.  notes  are  also  in  circulation.  In  many  shops  in  Guernsey 
a  premium  of  is.  per  1/.  is  given  for  British  money.  Tobacco,  cigars, 
and  tea  are  cheap,  so  are  the  inferior  spirits  and  cordials  used  in  the 
Islands.  High-class  wines  and  spirits  are,  however,  little  cheaper  than 
in  England,  and  provisions  generally  are  quite  as  dear. 

Victor  Hugo's  ^Toilers  of  the  Sea*  should  be  read  by  visitors  to  Guern- 
sey; Mii*  Seiba  Stretton's  ^The  Doctor^s  Dilemma*  by  visitors  to  Sark^  and 
Sir  Oilbert  Parker^s  'Battle  of  the  Strong'  by  visitors  to  Jersey. 

The  gionp  usnally  known  as  the  Channel  Islands  consists  of 
Jeney^  Ouemaetfy  Aldemey y  and  Sark,  together  with  a  nnmbei  of 
islets  and  rocks.  Their  joint  area  amounts  to  abont  76  sq.  M., 
and  in  1901  they  contained  95,841  inhabitants.  Geographically 
they  belong  to  France,  lying  in  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  within  a  distance 
of  10-30  M.  from  the  coast  of  Normandy,  while  Alderney,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  group,  is  fully  50  M.  from  England.  They  have, 
however,  belonged  to  England  for  eight  centuries,  being  a  remnant 
of  its  Norman  possessions  lost  in  1204.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  group  comprises  views  of  wild  grandeur  and  pleasing  rural  land- 
scapes within  a  yery  limited  space.  The  rocky  coasts  of  the  larger 
islands,  Indeed,  yie  with  the  finest  scenery  of  the  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  St.  Peter  Port,  St.  Heller,  and  other  points  are  defend- 
ed hf  strong  forts;  while  the  numerous  martello-towers,  watch- 
honBOB,  etc.  —  now  left  to  decay  —  are  relics  of  an  obsolete  system 

of  defence.   The  good  roads  are  also  military  works. 

History.    The  early  history  of  the  Islands  \s  wrtb^^^^Vn.  c>^%<i.xv^N:^ . 
The  original  inhabitants ,  who  have  left  traces  ol  Vlx^Vt  ^x^aexi^^  Viv  XX^«k 
noMolsehg,  were  probahlj  ot  Celtic  (Breton)  race.    'lYi^  UoxaftSi.  ^cc^^*^ 
Hon  of  a»nJ  extended  to  these  islands     and  Jersey  \a  xa«n\.\ciTWk^  ^»»A.«» 
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the   name  of  Caesarea  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.    Christianity  seems 
to  have  been  introdaced  in  the  6th  cent,  by  two  missionaries  from  the 
Continent,  whose  names  have  been  perpetuated  in  St.  Helier,  in  Jersey, 
and  St.  Sampson,  in  Guernsey.     At  a  later  date  they  were  occupied  by 
B.0II0  and  his  Northmen,  and  they  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
in  932.  ITnder  the  first  four  Norman  kings  of  England  the  Islands  were  aJter- 
nately  under  English  and  Norman  rule,  but  since  the  accession  of  Henry  11. 
(1154)  they  have  been  permanently  united  with  England.    They  remained, 
however,  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutancea 
down  to  the  Reformation ,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester.   King  John  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter  to  Guernsey,  and 
it  seems  at  least  certain  that  the  Islrnds  have  enjoyed  a  distinct  political 
existence  since  his  reign.    In  the  Civil  War  Jersey  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  King,  and  Guernsey  that  of  the  Parliament,  a  divergence   of  which 
traces  are  still  noticeable.    During  the  French  and  American  wars  the  is- 
landers reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  privateering  and  smuggling.     Since  then 
their  legitimate  trade,  and  with  it  their  prosperity,  has  steadily  increased. 
The  Climate  is  very  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being    about  51**    Fahr. ,    and   is    admirably   adapted    for   persons   with 
weak   chests.    The  rainfall,  amounting  to  30-36  inches,  is  rather  high, 
but    the    rapid  evaporation  prevents    undue  humidity.     Snow  and   frost 
are   rare.    The  so-called  'Summer  of  St.  Martin%   resembling  the  Indian 
Summer    of  America,    usually    sets    in    about    the   middle    of  October. 
The   Soil  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops   of  fruit,  wheat,   and  turnips; 
and  in  Jersey  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  for  exportation.    Lane 
quantities   of  grapes   and  tomatoes,   ripened    under  glass  but  generally 
without  artificial  heat,  are  exported  from  Guernsey.    Figs,  medlars,  etc. 
aklso  reach  maturity  in   the  open  air^   and  American  aloes,  palins,  mag- 
nolias,  and  similar  plants  flourish.     The  chief  manure  used  is   Fttiic,  or 
sea-weed,  the  regular  gathering  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic sights  in   the  Islands.     The    small    and    finely-shaped    dairy   cattle 
peculiar    to   the   Channel   Islands   are  widely   known   and  highly   prised 
nnder  the  name  of  Alderneys.     The  vegetation  of  the  Islands  is  very  rich 
and  varied,  and  the  naturalist  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
birds  of  Guernsey  and  the  zoophytes  of  Sark  (p.  92). 

The  vernacular  Language  is  the  old  l^orman  French,  varying  consider- 
ably in  the  different  islands;  and  commoner  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey. 
English,  however,  is  very  generally  spoken  in  the  towns,  where  there  is 
a  large  admixture  of  English  residents  attracted  by  the  climate  and 
scenery.  French  is  the  official  language  of  the  courts.  The  inhabitants 
have  preserved  many  of  their  old  laws  and  customs,  and  are  in  seyeral 
respects  different  both  from  their  Eni^ilish  and  their  French  neighbours. 
In  matters  of  (government  the  Islands  form  two  divisions  or  bailiwicks, 
one  consisting  of  Jersey  alone,  the  other  of  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
islands.  Freeman  styles  them  'distinct  C(immonwealths\  Each  bailiwick 
is  presided  over  by  a  lieatenant-governor  and  a  bailifif,  or  judge,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  assisted  by  a  'States  Assembly'.  The  latter  body  in- 
cludes the  ^jurats'  (see  below),  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  and  a  number 
of  elected  deputies.  Judicial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Royal  Court,  con- 
sisting of  the  bailiff  and  twelve  'jurats',  or  magistrates.  The  laws  relating 
to  property  are  very  peculiar,  those  of  succession  being  specially  elaborate. 
All  male  inhabitants  are  bound  to  serve  in  the  local  militia. 

Golf.   At  UAncrente  Common  (p.  91)  in  Guernsey;  and  CfrouvUle  (p.  86) 
La  Moye  (p.  96)  and  Le  QuenvaU  (p.  98),  in  Jersey. 

In  approaching  the  Channel  Islands  from  Southampton  or  Wey- 

month,  the  steamer  first  comes  in  sight  of  the  dangerous  rocks  called 

the  Casquets,  where  the  Victory,  a  man-of-war,  was  lost  with  1100 

men  in  1744.    They  are  now  marked  by  a  triple  flashing  light. 

A2f?erney  (p.  9i)  lies  about  8  M.  to  the  E.  The  first  stopping-place 

/y  S/,  Peter  Port,  the  capital  of  Guernsey. 
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Gaemsey. 

Gnomsey  (^green  Isle* ;  Latin,  8amia)y  the  second  in  size  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  is  triangular  in  form,  and  measures  9^2  M* 
in  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  and  about  6  M.  in  breadth  at  its 
widest  part.  The  S.  coast  consists  of  a  bold  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted cliff,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  270  ft.,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  fiat  beach  on  the  N. 
The  coast-scenery  is  finer  than  that  of  Jersey,  but  the  interior  is 
less  attractiTe.   Pop.  (1901),  including  Harm  and  Jethoa,  40,477. 

St.  Peter  Port.  -—  Hotels.  *Old  Goybbnmbnt  Housb,  on  the  hill,  B. 
from  4«.  6<l.,  D.  4«.,  pens.  9«.-10i.  6d. ;  ^Botal,  facing  the  sea,  pens.  8«.  Qd.\ 
ViGTOBiA,  High  St.,  with  windows  on  the  Esplanade,  with  baths,  pens.  8«. ; 
Ghamnxl  Islands,  facing  the  sea,  B.  3«.,  D.  2$.  6d. ;  Yacht,  High  St.,  B.  2«. 
6cl.,  D.  3». ;  GsowN,  facing  the  harbour,  plain,  pens.  Qt. ;  Qubbn's,  Plaiderie, 
pens.  6<.  6<l.  —  Numerous  private  lodgings. 

Oab  from  the  pier  to  the  hotels  2«. ;  Porter  from  pier  Qd. 

Szcnrsion  Cars,  see  p.  87. —  Carriage^  16-20«.  per  day.  —  Cyclingy  see  p.  87. 

Omnibuaes  ply  hourly  to  Coho  (p.  91)  and  to  8t.  Martin's  (p.  £0). 

Boats.  SmaJl  rowing-boats,  6d.  per  hour.  Sailing-boat,  with  man,  to 
fform  10#.  •,  to  Sark  (1V«  hr.  with  good  wind)  20*. 

Steamers  to  Aldemey  and  Sarky  see  p.  91;  to  Jersey^  p.  93.  —  To  Cher- 
bourg (▼!&  Alderney)  every  Tues.  (fares  6«.,  U.\  return,  available  for  two 
months,  9«.,  7«.);  to  Granville  and  St.  Malo  (vi&Jersey),  each  thrice  weekly 
(12«.,  8«.\  return  i8«.,  12<.). 

American  Oonsular  Agent,  William  Carey  ^  Esq. 

St.  Peter  Port,  with  about  20,000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  a  shallow  bay  on  the  E.  side.  At  the  S.  end 
of  the  broad  Esplanade  which  skirts  the  harbour  is  the  Gothic  Town 
Church  (St.  Petet's),  perhaps  the  most  important  specimen  of  mediae- 
Yal  architecture  (early  14th  cent.)  in  the  Islands,  lately  restored  and 
decorated.  Behind  the  church  is  the  commodious  Market,  200  ft.  in 
length,  where  fine  displays  of  fish,  flowers,  and  vegetables  are  usually 
to  be  seen.  The  arcades  to  the  right  are  known  as  the  French  Market, 
because  the  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  there  come  chiefly  from  France. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  latter  is  the  entrance  to  the  Quille-Allis  Library 
and  Reading  Room  (open  daily,  10-9;  visitors,  3d.  per  month)  and 
Museum  (open  11-1  &  2-4,  adm.  6d.,  free  on  Sat.  &  Thurs.  after- 
noons). From  the  S.  side  of  the  church  the  steep  Cornet  St.  ascends 
to  Hauteville  St.,  No  38  in  which  is  *Hauteville  House,  a  large  house 
of  gloomy  exterior,  the  former  residence  of  Victor  Hugo  (1802-85), 
who  lived  here  as  a  political  refugee  from  1855  to  1870.  The  house 
(adm.  daily;  small  fee)  contains  interesting  memorials  of  the  poet 
and  works  of  art.  The  glass-covered  room  at  the  top,  the  floor  of 
which  is  also  of  glass,  was  Hugo's  study,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  port  and  neighbouring  islands. 

From  the  N.  or  White  Rock  Pier,  at  which  the  steamers  lie,  the 
Avenue  St  Julien  ascends  to  the  fashionable  quarter  of  tb«  t<^^<9r&.^ 
near  Cambridge  Park,  at  one  end  of  which,  is  Castle  Car^^  >C<Kife'^^'^- 
dence  of  seyersl  of  the  goyernois,  and  cohs'jVc.txoxx^  Itoita.  ^^  ^^"^^ 
Nmt  the  other  end  ia  the  Candle  Library ,  Vn  ttoTiX  ^^  ^Vi.^  ^^^ 
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the  Candie  Grounds,  with  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria.  Farther  S. 
is  the  prominent  Victoria  Tower  (yiew;  key  at  the  Militia  Arsenal 
opposite;  small  fee),  bnilt  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Qaeen 
Yictoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1846.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  are  the 
Orange  Club  and  the  large  but  unattractive  building  of  Elizabeth 
College,  In  Manor  St.  is  the  Boyal  Court  House,  where  the' States 
meet,  with  several  portraits. 

On  a  rocky  islet  in  the  harbour,  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
long  breakwater,  rises  Castle  Comet,  the  old  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  formerly  considered  a  strong  fortress.  Part  of  it  is  said 
to  be  of  Roman  workmanship.  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  cliff,  is  Fort 
George,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Islands.   Orders  of 

admission  to  both  are  issued  at  the  District  Office,  Anne*8  Place. 

In  1672  Castle  Comet  was  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gonpowder. 
The  infant  daughter  of  the  governor,  Viscount  Hatton,  was  discovered 
next  day  unhurt  and  asleep  amid  the  ruins,  and  lived  to  be  the  Countess 
of  Winchelsea  and  mother  of  80  children. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Ouemsey  is  the  coast-scenery  on  the  S.E. 
and  S.  There  are  small  hotels  at  the  Gouffre,  Rocquaine  Bay,  Pe- 
relle  Bay,  Gobo  Bay,  and  near  St.  Martinis  Church,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  fix  our  headquarters  at  St.  Peter  Port. 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter  Port  is  Fermain  Bay,  with  a 
sandy  beach  backed  by  walls  of  rock.  On  the  height,  Y2  ^*  ^  ^^ 
S.,  rises  the  Doyle  Column,  150  ft.  high  (key  at  first  cottage  to  the 
W.),  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Doyle  (1760-1834),  a  foimei 
governor  of  the  island,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  view 
from  the  promontory  of  Jerbourg,  i/2  M.  to  the  S.,  is,  however,  quite 
as  fine.  *Moulin  Huet  Bay,  to  the  W.  of  the  point,  and  2^/2  M.  from 
St.  Peter  Port,  Is  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  Guernsey.  The  cliffs 
here,  200-300  ft.  in  height,  are  very  imposing.  Farther  on  is  the 
charming  Saints'  Bay,  Round  the  next  point  is  Icart  Bay,  with  the 
picturesque  cove  of  Petit  Bot  (rfmts.)  in  its  N.W.  angle.  The  most 
interesting  points  farther  on  are  La  Moye  Point,  and  the  Gouffre 
(hotel),  a  kind  of  rocky  cauldron  at  the  mouth  of  a  smaU  gorge, 
4Y2  M.  from  the  harbour;  the  Corbihre  (5  M.),  a  headland  remark- 
able for  the  green  veins  intersecting  its  pink  and  gray  granite; 
and  the  Creux  Mahie  (6^/2  M.),  a  cavern  200  ft.  long,  accessible  by 
a  steep  and  difficult  descent  from  the  cliffs  above.  The  points 
from  Fermain  Bay  to  the  Gouffre  may  be  visited  in  the  course  of 
a  fatiguing  but  interesting  walk  (2-3  hrs.)  along  a  narrow  path 
skirting  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  cliffs. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin,  21/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St.  Peter 
Port,  has  a  pretty  porch ;  and  the  Chapel  of  St,  ApoUine,  near  St. 
Saviour's,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  is  a  curious  example  of  very  early  archi- 
tecture (ascribed  to  the  5th  cent.). 

At  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island  are  (7V2M.firom  St  Peter  Port) 
/^U/nmont  Point  And  Cavea^  and  off  the  coaat  \.\ie  HoiAois  Boek«  and 
'^^btbouae.    The  deserted  watch- bouse  on  tbe  cWfi,  %Wf%  ^%  OvA 
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Bock  (echo),  is  identified  with  the  ^Haunted  Hoase'  in  the  'Toilers 
of  the  Sea\  A  good  road  skirts  the  low  N.  W.  coast,  with  its  pictur- 
esque wide  bays  (Rocquaine,  Ptrelle^  Vazon^  Coho),  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries.  Near  the  Tillage  of  L'Erit  (inn)  is  a  well-pre- 
served dolmen,  known  as  the  Creux  des  Fits,  Off  the  coast  here  is 
the  small  island  of  Lihou^  with  some  picturesque  rocks,  once  the 
seat  of  an  old  priory  (12th  cent). 

An  Elbctbic  Tuamwat  (2d.)  runs  to  the  N.  from  St.  Peter  Port 
to  8U  Sampson,  the  second  town  of  the  island,  with  important  quarries 
of  blue  granite.  About  halfway  we  pass ,  Y2  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  1  ^"^V 
Castle^  a  picturesque  Norman  ruin ;  and  beyond  Batiks  Village  an 
Obelisk  in  memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Saumarez  (1757-1836),  a  native 
of  St.  Peter  Port.  Beyond  St.  Sampson  is  Vale  Castle,  or  St. 
Michael's  Castle,  above  the  small  bay  known  as  Bordeaux  Harbour, 
noted  for  its  fine  zoophytes.  —  From  Banks  Village  (see  above) 
'Doyle's  Road'  (omnibus)  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  Vale  Church  (1117). 
To  the  N.  are  L'Aneresse  Common,  with  numerous  Celtic  remains 

and  a  fine  golf-course,  and  L'Aneresse  Bay, 

About  3  M.  to  the  £.  of  Guernsey  lie  the  islets  of  Harm  and  Jethou 
(occasional  excursion-steamers ;  boat,  see  p.  89),  both  overrun  by  immense 
numbers  of  rabbits.  Herm  (the  property  of  Prince  Bliicher,  grandson  of 
the  famous  marshal)  possesses  a  small  *creux'  like  that  in  Sark  (p.  92) ; 
but  the  only  part  of  the  island  now  open  to  visitors  is  the  appropriately 
named  *Shell  Beach\  The  channels  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  these  islets  are 
known  as  the  Great  and  LittU  Rustel. 

Aldemey  and  Sark. 

These  islands  should  be  visited  from  Guernsey  before  we  go  on  to 
Jersey.  —  Stbaxebs  leave  St.  Peter  Port  for  (IV4  hr.)  Aldemey  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  returning  on  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  or  Sun.  (fares  4«., 
S«.,  return  6«.,  4«.  6d.);  for  Sark,  daily  (fare  2s,,  return  2t.  6d.).  The  above 
data  refer  to  the  summer  months. 

Aldemey  (French  Aurigny,  Latin  Aurinia") ,  the  third  in  size 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  lies  20  M4  to  theN.  of  Guernsey,  and  is  4  M. 
in  length  and  IV2  M.  in  breadth.  In  1901  it  contained  2062  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are  English.  Of  great  military  importance, 
it  is  defended  by  a  series  of  strong  forts  and  batteries,  the  most 
Important  being  Fort  Albert,  on  the  N.  side,  the  guns  of  which  com- 
mand the  harbour  of  Braye,  where  the  steamer  lands  its  passen- 
gers. The  costly  but  ill-designed  breakwater  is  often  damaged 
by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  About  1 M.  from  the  pier,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  is  the  small  town  of  8t,  Anne  (Scott's  Hotel,  pens. 
7s.  6d. ;  Belle  Vue,  pens.  bs.  6d. ;  lodgings),  with  a  church  in  the 
E.E.  style ,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  erected  to  the  memory 
of  John  Le  Mesurler,  the  last  of  the  hereditary  governors.  As  in 
Guernsey,  the  S.  and  S.E.  coast  of  Aldemey  consists  of  a  range  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  the  top  of  whicA^  \\i^\^w\^Q'^^'^ 
gradually  down  to  the  flat  but  rocky  shore  on  l\ift  "^  •  '^^^  ^^w\k^ 
oftite  granite  and  porphyiy  cliffs  is  very  gtan^L  «AANa.fL«l^^^>^*^''^ 
UgeneraUy  difdoult  to  reach  the  beach  at  theVt  "b«b*«k  «\V:tift^  Vj  ^»2fiL^  J 
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01  water.  Among  the  finest  points  are  the  Lovers'  Chair  and  the 
Hanging  Bock  (Boche  PendanteJ^  the  latter  a  curious  isolated  col- 
umn of  sandstone,  60  ft.  high.  The  geological  veiningB  of  the  rocks 
are  often  singular.  Alderney  is  separated  from  the  islet  of  Burhou 
hy  the  channel  called  The  Swinge^  and  from  Normandy  by  the  Bace 
of  Alderney,  7  M.  wide,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  rough  weather. 
Through  this  channel  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  after 
the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1693. 

Sark  (^Dixcart  Hotel,  from  8s.  6d.  per  day,  luncheon  2s. ;  Bel  Air^ 
from  It.  6d.),  also  called  Serk  or  Sercq,  3V2  M.  long  and  i^/4  M. 
wide  in  the  middle,  with  (1901)  506  inhab.,  lies  6  M.  to  the  £. 

of  Guernsey. 

A  visit  to  this  most  pictnresque  island  should  on  no  account  be 
omitted.  Those  who  devc  to  to  it  only  the  interval  (abont  6  hrs.)  between 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamer  from  Guernsey  should  visit  the 
Couple,  the  Gouliot  Caves  (at  low  water),  Dlxcart  Bay,  tbe  Greux  Denible, 
and,  if  time  permit,  the  Seigneurie. 

The  steamer,  which  usually  rounds  the  S.  end  of  Sark  in  going, 
the  N.  end  in  returning,  lands  passengers  at  the  picturesque  Creux 
Harbour,  on  the  W.  side,  to  the  N.  of  the  Buron  Islete,  whence  a 
tunnel  leads  through  the  high  cliffs  to  the  interior  of  the  island 
(boat  from  the  steamer  at  low  water  6d.  each).  The  road  from  the 
harbour  ascends  to  the  Bel  Air  Hotel,  Keeping  straight  oh  past 
the  hotel,  we  pass  through  a  gate  into  a  pretty  avenue  of  elmt,  at 
the  end  of  which,  near  the  school,  we  bear  to  the  left.  A  few 
yards  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right,  and,  passing  a  conspicuous 
wind-mill,  reach  the  hamlet  of  Vaurocque,  Hence  the  main  road  leads 
to  the  left  (S.)  direct  to  (40  min.  from  the  harbour)  the  *Coup^€y 
a  natural  causeway,  100  yds.  long  and  only  from  10  to  15  ft.  bioad, 
with  a  precipitous  descent  of  290  ft.  on  each  side,  uniting  theN. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  island,  known  as  Oreat  and  Little  Sark.  A  little 
beyond  the  Couple  a  faintly-marked  path  leads  off  to  the  left,  across 
the  common,  to  the  curious  ^creux^,  called  the  Pot  (steep  and 
difficult  descent).  We  may  follow  the  cliffs  to  the  S.  end  of  Little 
Sark,  where  there  are  some  abandoned  silver-mines,-  retnming  by 
the  road.  —  The  road  leading  due  W.  from  Vaurocque  (see  above) 
soon  forks,  near  a  farm.  The  path  to  the  right  (pass  through  the 
gate,  skirt  the  wall,  and  bear  to  the  right  at  the  ruined  cottage) 
leads  to  the  Oouliot  Caves,  which  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  bril- 
liantly coloured  zoophytes.  The  final  descent  to  the  Caves,  access- 
ible only  at  low  water,  requires  caution.  Opposite  lies  Breeqhou 
or  lie  des  Marchands,  separated  from  Sark  by  a  narrow  channel  not- 
ed for  its  irregular  and  powerful  currents.  A  frigate  is  said  once 
to  have  safely  navigated  the  channel,  which  it  had  entered  by  mis- 
take. The  path  to  the  left  at  the  farm  (see  above)  leads  past  a 
Monument  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Pilcher  and  others,  drowned  off  the  coist  In 
i868f  to  the  f  sherman^s  port  o(  Hoxxt  QosaeUn^  ^bfite  a  ladder 
AffoTda  tbe  only  means  of  embaTUing  ox  ^V%«tD;fewVV^v —  K.-twA 
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diverging  to  the  left  (gaide-post)  from  that  between  Y&urocquo 
and  the  Couple  leads  to  the  prettily  situated  Dixcart  Hotel,  beneath 
which  is  the  charming  Dixcart  Bay,  Farthei  to  the  N.  is  Derrihle 
Bay,  with  the  *Creux  DerribU,  a  natural  shaft  or  funnel  in  the  cliff, 
nearly  180  ft.  high,  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  entered  at  low 
water.  —  The  Seigneurie,  or  manor  of  the  *Lord  of  Sark',  is  reached 
by  the  road  running  N.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  ayenue  of  elms 
(see  p.  92).  The  well-kept  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  on  Mon. 
only;  the  house  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  St. 
Maglorius  in  the  6th  century.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  are 
the  interesting  Boutiques  Caverns,  probably  once  used  by  smugglers, 
and  a  picturesque  group  of  detached  rocks  called  Les  Auteleta. 


Jersey. 

Fbom  Gusbnsxt  to  JsasBT.  The  railway  steamera  (p.  86)  take  about 
IVs  hr.  from  St.  Peter  Port  to  (31  M.)  St.  Heller.  Fares  bt.,  St.  Bd.  -, 
return  7«.  6d.,  6«.  By  Plymouth  steamers  (p.  86),  fares  3«.,  2«.  6d.,  2$,\ 
return  5t.,  !«.,  St. 

Jersey  (^gioss  isle'),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  lies  18  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Guernsey  and  16  M.  from 
the  French  coast.  It  Is  10  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  5-6  M.  wide 
firom  N.  to  S.  The  land  is  high  on  the  N.  side,  and  slopes  down  to 
the  S.  and  £.  The  N.  coast  consists  of  a  lofty  and  picturesque  wall 
of  cliff,  penetrated  by  numerous  small  inlets,  while  the  other  coasts 
expand  in  large  and  open  bays,  with  fine  sandy  beaches.  The  inter- 
ior, which  is  intersected  by  several  streams ,  is  also  picturesque, 
especially  the  small  yalleys  and  the  old  roads,  almost  concealed 
by  hedge-rows  and  trees.  In  1901  the  island  contained  52,796  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  England,  France,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland.  Large  quantities  of  early  potatoes  (ca.  500,000  i.), 
pears,  and  apples  are  annually  exported,  principally  to  Covent  Gar- 
den. Among  the  vegetable  curiosities  is  the  *Cow  Cabbage',  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  8-10  ft.  and  is  made  into  walking-sticks. 

St.  Heller.  —  Hotela.  BbAb's  Rotal  Hotel,  David  Place,  at  some 
distance  from  the  harbour,  pens.  St.  Qd.-i2t.y  B.  from  8«.,  D.  St.  M.\ 
BOTAL  Yacht  Club,  near  the  pier,  B.  St.  6(1.,  D.  St,  6ef.,  pens.T^.  6d.-10«.  6d[. ; 
*6kand,  B.  from  !«.,  D.  5t.,  pens,  from  iOt.  6(2.,  with  swimming  and  Turkish 
baths;  Minob''8  Psivatb  Hotbl,  pens.  St.  6d.,  these  both  facing  the  sea, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Esplanade;  Bbitish,  Broad  St.,  B.  St.  Qd.^  D.  8«., 
Halkbtt,  Halkett  Place,  B.  or  D.  St.,  pens.  It.  6d.  —  Yobk,  Boyal  Square, 
7«.  6d. ;  Stab,  near  the  Pier,  pens.  6«.  6d.,  unpretending;  Tbhpbbanob 
Hotbl,  31  Broad  St.,  B.  &  B.  St.  6d. ,  pens.  6«.  Sd.;  Navt,  at  the 
quay,  B.  2t.,  D.  Qt.  —  Sohebvillb,  at  St.  Aubin^s ,  see  p.  96.  —  French 
Houaes:  Pommb  d*Ob,  Wharf  St.,  pens,  from  St.-,  HStbl  db  l'Eubopb, 
Molcaster  St.,  10  fr.  —  Boarding  JSoutet  and  Lodgingt  numerous,  but 
often  full  in  the  season.  —  Eeatauranta  at  most  of  the  hotels. 

Theatre,  Gloucester  St.,  adm.  Sd,-St.  —  Pavilion,  near  the  Grand  HQt.«\ 
and  the  Public  Parks,  concerts  several  evenings  weekly.  —  Bcwwd  v&.  ^^^ 
pier  and  in  the  P6ople''s  Park,  each  once  &  week,  la  axixmn^'t, 

Poat  OillM,  Qrore  Piace.  —  Baths.  YMwKa  Both*,  Qcfeox^e  liav'B.s  ^n 
th0  ffhmd  BffUlf  see  aJbove. 
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steamers  plv  in  Bummer  to  Oranville  on  Tues.  A  Sat.  (fares  8i.,  6«., 
return  12«.,  7«.  6^.))  to  St.  Male  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.  (fares  8f.  lOdL, 
bs.  lOd.,  return  13«.  8d.,  9«.  Id.) :  to  ^<.  J}rte«c  (7«.,  5«.,  return  12t.,  lOlt.,) 
once  weekly.  —  To  (?i(«rfM«|f,  daily,  comp.  p.  86.  —  The  Southampton 
steamers  start  from  the  Victoria  Pier,  the  farthest  from  the  town,  the 
Weymouth  steamers  from  the  Alhert  or  8.  Pier.  —  From  Gk>rey  Pier  (p.  9&) 
a  steamer  plies  daily  in  summer  to  Cariaret  in  France  in  80  min.  (return- 
tickets,  valid  on  day  of  issue  or  from  Sat.  to  Mon.,  10  fr.,  6V4  fr.). 

Oabi.  For  the  first  mile  1«.,  each  additional  mile  or  fraction  6d.$ 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  is.  Gdf. ;  per  hour  2i.  6(1.,  each  addit.  Vsl^> 
is.  —  Omn^fut  from  the  harbour  to  the  town  Bd. 

Excursion  Cars,  see  p.  87. —  Carrwgu^  16-20«.per  day.  —  OycUng,  see  p.  87. 

Railway  to  Corhiire.  7V«  M.,  in  Va  "b-r. ;  to  Gorey  Pier^  Q^/t  M.,  in  26  min. 
Trains  several  times  daily.  Return-tickets  entitle  the  holders  to  break  the 
journey  at  any  intermediate  station. 

American  Consular  Agent,  E.  B,  Renouf,  Esq.,  15  Royal  Square. 

8t.  Heliefj  the  capital  of  Jersey,  Is  pictaresquely  situated  on  the 
beantiful  Bay  of  8t,  Auhin^  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  It  Is  a  well- 
built  and  flourishing  town  with  about  30,000  inhab.  and  combines 
the  character  of  a  busy  seaport  with  that  of  a  popular  watering-place. 
It  Is  a  favourite  residence  for  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  nayy 
and  it  contains  many  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Victoria  CoUege^ 
a  handsome  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town  (1852). 

The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  substantial  piers,  but  Is  dry  at  low 
water.  To  the  N.  is  the  Town  Churchy  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14tii 
cent.,  lately  restored.  Opposite  the  E.  end  is  Royal  Squofe^  the 
former  market-place,  with  a  curious  gilt  statue  of  George  XL  The 
square  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Major  Pierson  at  the  Battle 
of  Jersey  in  1781,  when  an  attempt  by  the  French  to  seize  the  town 
was  successfully  repulsed.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  is  a  bloek 
of  buildings  containing  the  Cohue  Royal  or  court-house,  the  SaUe 
de$  Etati,  or  parliament-house,  and  the  Public  Library  (17,000  vols.). 
The  two  former  are  shown  by  an  usher  (small  fee) ;  in  the  Gohue 
Royal  is  a  copy  of  Copley's  ^Death  of  Major  Pierson'  (see  aboye), 
and  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Conway,  by  Gainsborough.  Broad  St.,  lead- 
ing to  the  W.  from  Royal  Square,  contains  an  obelisk  in  memory  of 
Pierre  Le  Sueur  (1811-1853),  five  times  mayor  of  St.  Heller,  and 
is  continued  by  York  St.,  with  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  (containing  a  small 
picture-gallery),  to  the  Parade^  an  open  space  planted  with  trees 
and  embellished  with  a  monument  to  Oen,  Don^  a  former  governor. 
Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  People's  Park,  above  which  rises  the 
Oallou)8  Hill,  —  The  Museum  of  the  Soci^ttf  Jersiaise,  in  Her^Road, 
is  open  free  on  Wed.,  2.30-5  p.m.  (other  days  6d.). 

On  a  ridge  to  the  E.  of  the  harbour  rises  Fort  Regent  (no  adm.), 
a  strong  and  massive  modem  fortress,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
1,000,000^.  In  size,  and  as  a  defence,  this  stronghold  edipsee  the 
picturesque  old  Elisabeth  Castle,  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  (permit  for  the  latter  on  application  at  the  Governor's 
Office,  No.  8,  Stopford  Road).  On  an  adjoining  rock  are  the  rains 
of  A  very  sDoient  stmcture,  which  tiadition  names  the  Hermikiffe  of 
St.  Heher  or  ElericuB  (p.  88). 
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The  excuisioiiB  from  St.  Holier  may  be  grouped  into  the  follow- 
ing three  sectionB,  which  comprise  all  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  island.  They  may  be  made  by  excnrsion-cars  (p.  87),  or  partly 
by  rail  (see  below)  and  partly  on  foot.  The  pedestrian,  however  my 
perform  the  cixcnit  of  the  island  without  returning  at  night  to  St. 
Helier,  as  there  are  fair  inns  at  many  points  (comp.  pp.  96,  97). 

1.  Fbox  St.  Hblibb  to  Gobby  and  E.  Jebsbt.  Eastern  Railway 
to  Gorey  Pier  in  25  min.,  skirting  the  flat  coast  most  of  the  way, 
affording  a  yiew  of  the  wide  OrouvUle  Bay  with  Fort  Henry  in  the 
centre.  At  (3  min.)  Oeorge  Town  is  the  Maison  Victor  Hugo,  occu- 
pied by  the  poet  before  he  settled  in  Guernsey  (p.  89).  5  min. 
Samaria i  9  min.  Le  Hocq.  11  min.  Pontae  (Old  Poutac  Hotel)  is  the 
station  for  the  -village  of  St.  Clement,  with  an  old  church  containing 
some  euxions  frescoes.  14  min.  La  Rocque  is  the  chief  fishing-station 
in  the  Island.  19  min.  Qrouville  (Wimbledon),  near  Qorty  Common, 
on  which  are  a  golf-course,  rifle-range,  and  racecourse.  22  min. 
Oorey  Village.  —  25  min.  Oorey  Pier  (British  Hotel)  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  headland  crowned  with  *Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  an  imposing 
and  picturesque  ruin,  part  of  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  Roman 
period.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Oeorge ,  with  short  thick  piers  and  colo- 
nettes,  is  interesting.  Charles  II.  resided  here  for  some  time  during 
his  exile,  and  for  three  years  (1637-40)  it  was  the  prison  of  William 
Piynne,  the  pamphleteer,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  castle.  On  a 
clear  day  the  spires  of  Goutances  Cathedral  can  be  seen  from  the 
battlements.  Steamer  to  Cartaret,  p.  94 ;  frequent  steamers  also  to 
Port  Bail. 

Beyond  €h)rey  we  proceed  on  foot  along  the  coast  to  the  N. 
Beyond  Anne  Port  and  St.  Catluurine'e  Harbour  is  (1  hr.  from  Gorey) 
the  breakwater  of  Pierre  Mouillie.  This  massive  work,  800  yds. 
long,  was  constructed  in  1843-55  at  a  cost  of  250,000Z.  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Bet  of  the  tides,  etc.,  rendered  the  enterprise  entirely  useless.  Beyond 
VereM  Poir^t  is  Fliequet  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  almost  de- 
tached headland  called  La  Coupe.  On  the  next  headland,  the  Cou- 
peran,  is  a  dolmen ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  secluded  little  bay  of 
*Bosel  (hotel),  a  favourite  point  for  picnics  from  St.  Holier.  From 
this  poUit  we  may  return  by  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  through  the 
interior  of  the  island,  passing  first  St.  Martin' e  Church  (12th  cent), 
with  an  elegant  tower  disastrously  ^restored'.  Farther  on  is  La 
Hogue  Bie,  or  the  Prince's  Tower  (adm.  6(2.),  a  modem  structure 
erected  on  an  interesting  ancient  tumulus.  The  *yiew  from  the 
top  is  very  fine,  embracing  the  whole  Island,  with  its  park-like 
interior  and  Indented  coasts ;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  is 
visible.  About  1  M.  farther  on  is  the  hamlet  of  Five  Oaks  (hotel^^ 
beyond  which  we  pass  St.  Saviour^  Church,  the  Gcoenvment  B.ou%^^ 
and  Victoria  College  (p.  H),  reaching  St.He\iw  tlt^x  ^wiX.  V^^* 
waUdfl^ihuD  Oorey, 
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Those  who  have  less  time  to  spare  may  proceed  from  Gorey  direct 
to  St.  Martin's  Church  or  to  La  Hogtie  Bie,  reaching  St.  Heller  after  a 
walk  in  the  former  case  of  6  M .,  in  tfie  latter  of  ahont  4V2  M.  The  direct 
road  from  Gorey  to  St.  Helier  via  Gronville  is  abont  3  M. 

2.  From  St.  Hblibb  to  St.  Aubin's,  Gobbi^bb,  and  W.  Jebsby. 
The  Western  Railway  (p.  94)  and  the  road  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
broad,  flat  8t,  Aubin'$  Bay,  At  low  tide  the  sands  may  be  crossed 
on  foot. 

4  M.  St.  Aubin's  (^Somervillej  8«.  6d.-10«.  6d.;  carr.  for  1-4  pers. 
sent  to  meet  steamer  at  St.  Helier  if  desired,  fare  4s.  and  fee;  Ter^ 
minus f  pens.  69.  6(2.)  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour  and  an  old 

castle  built  on  a  detached  rock  like  Elizabeth  Castle  at  St.  Helier. 

Beyond  St.  Aubin^s  the  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (IVa  M.)  St.  Brela<U*s 
Church,  one  of  the  oldest  chnrches  in  the  Channel  Islands  (1111 ;  restored), 
situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  attractive  St.  Brelade's  Bay  (Hotel,  pens. 
6«.-7«.  Qd.),  Adjoining  the  chnrch  is  the  Fisf^ermanU  Chapel^  a  still  earlier 
structure.  At  high  Ude  the  sea  washes  over  the  churchyard.  The  little 
inlet  of  Beauport,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  contains  some  very  pic- 
turesque rock-scenery.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church  is  La  Corbi^re  (see 
below),  which  may  also  be  reached  by  the  cliffs. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Aubin's  are  the  pretty  grounds  of  Noirmont  Memor 
(admission  usuaUy  granted  on  application  at  the  lodge).  The  avenue  leads 
to  Noirmoni  Point,  to  the  W.  of  which  is  Portelet  Bay,  with  granite  quar- 
ries and  innumerable  sea-anemones.  Janvrin  Island  in  this  bay  (accessiUe 
at  low  water)  derives  its  name  from  a  sea-captain  who ,  with  hii  whole 
crew,  died  here  of  plague  in  1721,  while  in  quarantine. 

The  railway  runs  Inland  from  St.  Aubin's  (only  6  trains  daily 
beyond  St.  Aubin's) ,  crossing  the  sandy  plateau  of  Le  QuenvaU 
(golf-links).  LaMoye,  also  with  a  golf-course,  is  the  most  convenient 
station  for  those  desiring  to  explore  St  Ouen's  Bay,  etc.  (see  helow), 
on  foot.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  is  at  (7^2  M.)  La  CorbUre 
(Pavilion  Hotel,  small,  pens.  Ss.  6d.;  Oorbiftre  Hotel),  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse  (permit  obtained 
at  the  H6tel  de  Yllle  In  St.  Helier).    Fantastic  rocky  scenery. 

La  Gorbidre  forms  the  S.  headland  of  the  wide  and  open  Bay 
of  8t,  Ouen,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bay,  5V2  ^*  to  the  N.,  is  the  EtaCj  another 
detached  mass  of  rock.  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  inn  in 
the  adjoining  village.  About  V4M.  farther  on  is  a  detached  pinnacle 
of  rock,  160  ft.  high,  known  as  La  Pule,  and  3/^  M.  beyond  is  Cape 
Orosnet,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  marked  by  a  pictnresque 
ruined  arch.  The  adjoining  *Orlve  au  Lankan  is  frequently  visit- 
ed for  its  curious  caverns  and  fissures,  which,  however,  are  most 
easily  reached  from  Plemont  Point,  on  the  opposite  side.  A  good 
view  is  obtained  here  of  the  other  Channel  Islands.  A  walk  of  iVjM. 
along  the  coast  brings  us  to  the  *Orhve  de  Leeq  (hotel  and  inn), 
another  fine  bay,  with  some  curious  caves  and  a  ruined  breakwater. 
The  return  to  (7Y2  M.)  St.  Helier  may  be  made  hence  through  the 
heart  of  the  island,  passing  St,  Mary's  Church  (1320),  the  hamlet  of 
Six  BoadSf  and  St,  Lawrence's  Church  (1199) ;  or  the  exenision  may 
if0  continued  along  the  N.  coast  to  Join  t\ie  loWo^tVxi^. 
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3.  Fbox  St.  Hblibb  to  Boulet  Bay  and  thb  N.  Coast.  This 
exoarsion  affords  s^  good  idea  of  the  luxuriant  woods  and  rich 
pastures  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  first  part  of  the  route 
lies  through  the  picturesque  VcU  des  VauXy  the  birthplace  of  Lem- 
prifere  (1750-1824).  tA  little  beyond  the  (3V2  M.)  Church  of  the 
Trinity  (1163),  a  striking  ^Yiew  is  disclosed  of  the  bay,  the  azure 
sea,  and  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  the  background.  The  scenery 
of  (41/2  M.)  *Bouley  Bay  (hotel)  is  very  bold,  the  cliffs  rising  at  one 
point  to  a  height  of  !250  ft.  About  V2  M-  to  the  E.  is  Rozel  (p.  95). 
About  1^2  ^*  1^  the  opposite  direction  is  Bonne  Nuit  Harbour^  be- 
hind which  are  the  pink  granite  quarries  of  Mont  Mado.  About 
^2^2  ^*  farther  on  are  the  curious  cove  of  La  Houle^  Sorel  Point, 
the  Let  Mouriers  Waterfall,  and  the  cavern  of  Creux  de  Via  01 
Deyil^s  Hole  (2<2.),  all  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  They  are  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Crabbi,  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  about 
1  M.  i^om  the  Grdve  de  Lecq  (see  above). 

13.   From  Southampton  to  Bournemouth,  Dorchester, 

and  Weymouth. 

Railway  from  Sotitbainpton  to  (30  M .)  Bournemouth  Central  in  V^-iVi  br. 
(Tares  5*.,  8«.  2d..2t.  6(1.)  ^  to  C60Vs  M.)  Dorchetter  in  V/y-^U  brs.  (fares 
10«.  2d..  6».  erf.,  OS.  id.)-,  to  (68  M.)  Wepmouth  in  l»/4-3V4  brs.  (iU.  id., 
7«.,  5i.  od.),  —  Tbe  trains  start  from  Boviliampton  West  (p.  82)  and  traverse 
the  Kew  Forest  (p.  85),  affording  charming  views  of  that  district  and 
afterwards  of  the  sea  (to  the  left). 

Sovihampton ,  see  p.  82.  —  At  (21/2  M.)  Redbridge ,  whence  a 
branch  runs  to  Romsey  (p.  84),  the  train  crosses  the  head  of  South- 
amffton  Water  (view  to  the  left)  and  tarns  to  the  S.  ■ —  4  M.  Totton, 
At  (7  M.)  Lyj^dhurat  Road  (New  Forest  Hotel)  we  reach  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest  (omn.  to  Lyndhurst,  see  p.  85).  9V2  M.  Beau-' 
Ueu  Road,  the  nearest  station  to  Beanlien  Abbey  (p.  i86).  —  14  M. 
Brookenhnrst  (^Rose  ^  Crown;  Forest  Park,  R.  or  D.  5s.,  pens,  from 
13».  6d.,  new),  i.e.  'Badgers'  Wood',  a  good  starting-point  for  ex- 
cursions in  the  New  Forest  (comp.  p.  85).  Part  of  the  interesting 
church  is  believed  to  be  Saxon.  On  Balmer  Lawn,  near  Brookenhnrst, 
the  annual  races  for  the  ponies  of  the  New  Forest  take  place  in  August. 

From  Broekenhnrst  diverges  the  line  to  (5  M.)  Lymington  (Londes- 
borough  Arms;  Angel)y  the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Yarmouth, 
Totland  Bay  and  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (comp.  pp.74, 75).  Lymington 
is  celebrated  for  its  yacht-building.  —  About  6  H.  to  the  8.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Solent  and  best  reached  by  water,  is  Hurst  CastUy  one  of  Henry  VIII.s 
coast-defences,  and  for  a  time  the  prison  of  Charles  I.  (comp  p.  74).  There 
is  a  signalling  station  at  Hurst  Castle  for  steamers  entering  the  Solent 
(for  Aonthampton,  etc.). 

From  Brockenhurst  to  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  see  p.  100. 

The  BouBNBMOuTH  Line  passes  (18  M.)  Sway,  (21  M.)  New  Mil- 
ton^ and  (23 V2  M.)  Hifhton  Admiral,    New  Milton  U  l\v^fe  ^\.^\N.«^ 
for  MUford-on-Sea  (4  M.)  and  foi  Barlon-on-8ea  ^^.\  ^^^x."«^ 
Court  Hotel,  R.  from  6s.,  D.  6«.),  with  go\l-\iiOLa.  — a^U.^S^-rAV 
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chnrch  (JOny'«  Arms,  well  spoken  of,  R.  4d.,  D.  from  30.)  is  a  sea- 
port with  an  ancient  *  Priory  Church,  a  beautiful  Nonnan  and  £•  £• 
edifice )  possessing  a  remarkable  North  Porch.  The  lack  of  a  central 
tower  is,  howerer ,  severely  felt.  The  screen  separating  the  nave 
and  choir  is  a  fine  Perp.  work  of  1502.  Under  the  W.  tower  is  a 
monument  to  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822).  Some  of  the  other  mon- 
nments ,  the  Lady  Chapel ,  and  the  Salisbury  Chapel ,  bnilt  by 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  abont  1635,  are  interesting  also. 

—  Near  the  river  Avon  is  Constable  House ,  a  Norman  building ; 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  hotel  are  the  very  scanty  remains  of  an 
old  Castle,  —  Abont  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  *Hengistbury  Head ,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  sea-view,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

28  M.  Pokesdovm.  —  29  M.  Boseonibe  (see  below)  is  separated 
from  Bournemouth  by  Boscombe  Chine.  —  30  M.  Bournemouth  Central, 
Some  trains  go  on  to  (34  M.)  Bournemouth  West, 

Bonmemonth.  —  Hotels.  *-Botal  Bath,  East  Cliff,  with  good  sea 
view,  R.  from  bs,  6d.,  B.  2t.-Bs.  6d.,  D.  b$.  6<f. ;  Hiohcliffb,  West  Cliff; 
Mont  Dorb,  a  combination  of  botel,  sanatorium,  and  bath-house,  in  tli9 
style  of  the  Mont  Dore  of  Anyergne;  Rotal  Exbtbs  (Nbwltn^s),  Exeter 
Park,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  10«.  Qd.\  Bbistol,  Bichmond  Hill; 
MftTBOPOLB,  East  Cliff,  R.  from  it.  6d.,  D.  5«.  \  Gband,  East  Cliff,  B.  is.  dd., 
D.  is.  6(2.;  Lamsoowmb,  East  Cliff;  Bbllevub,  opposite  the  Pier;  Cnmu£; 
Wayerlbt  Tbupbbange,  R.  from  2<.  9d.  —  Linden  Hall  HTDBOPAxmo, 
East  Cliff,  9-l5«.  per  day;  Boubnbmocth  Htdbopathic,  West  Cliff,  7s.  6d.- 
i2*.  6d.  —  At  Boscombe^  2  M.  to  the  E.:  *Bo8Cohbb  Chine,  B.  from  &s.,  B. 
from  2<.,  D.  6s. \  ^Burlington;  Sali<>buby,  B.  from  2«.,  D.  Ss.  6J.  —  At 
Canford  Chine,  3  M.  to  the  W.,  Canford  Cliffs  Hotel,  new.  B.  it.  6d.. 
D.  5^.,  pens,  from  10«.  6d.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houses  (6-10«.  per  day) 
and  Lodgings,  —  Loekyer''s  Restaurant^  Quadrant;  Criterion, 

Gabs.  Per  mile  !«.,  each  add  it.  V2  M.  6d.;  per  hour,  1st  class  8f., 
2nd  class  2s.  Between  midnight  and  6  a.m.,  fare  and  a  half.  —  Bath  Chair, 
1«.  6d.  per  hour.  —  Electric  Tramways  ply  to  the  various  suburbs  and 
to  (41/2  M.)  Poole  on  the  W.  and  to  (5  M.)  Christchureh  on  the  E.  —  Kotor 
Oars  from  the  Square  to  Christchureh  (E.)  and  Canford  Cliffs  (W.). 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Bournemouth  to  8v>anagSt  PoQie,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Weymouth ^  Dartmouth  Torquay^  Bouthampton,  Partsmouih^ 
Brighton^  etc.  (fares  l-3«.);  also  to  Cherbourg  (return-fare  Bs.). 

Excursion  Brakes  run  to  (6V2  M.)  Beron  Court,  (18  M.)  Corfs  Castl4^  ike 
New  Forest  (ca.  20  M.),  Blandford  (19  M.),  etc. 

Music.  Bands  perform  daily  on  the  Pier  and  in  the  Winter  Gardens.  — 
Concerts  daily  in  the  Winter  Garden  Pavilion  (symphony  concerts  on  Men. 
and  Thurs.  afternoons).  —  Theatres.  Royal,  Albert  Boad;  Orand,  Boscombe. 

—  Hippodrome,  Boscombe. 

Bournemouth,  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  wlntei-resort, 
on  Poole  Bay,  with  (1901)  47,003  inbab.,  owes  mnch  of  its  salubrity 
to  the  luxuriant  pine-woods  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  Bonme- 
month proper  lies  mainly  on  two  small  hills,  flanking  the  sheltered 
valley  of  the  Bourne,  while  to  the  E.  and  W.  extend  handsome 
residential  suburbs ,  of  which  the  chief  are  Boseonibe  (good  golf- 
links),  and  Southboume  to  the  E.,  and  Westboume  and  Branktome 
Park  to  the  W.  The  banks  of  the  Bourne  are  laid  ont  as  Pleamr« 
Orounds,  and  near  its  month  is  a  Pier,  1000  ft.  in  length.  On  the 
TK  Cliff  18  a  Winter  Garden,  with  a  Ui^e  Pa'\}V]l\ovw  (^atisiqcU^  sm 
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above);  and  on  the  E.  Cliff  is  8t.  Peter' 9  Churchy  in  the  chnTcliyaid 
of  which  are  buried  William  Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  Mary 
Shelley.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  lies  Meyrick  Park,  with  a  good  golf- 
conrae,  beyond  which  are  the  fragrant  Talbot  Woods.  —  At  Bofl- 
combe  are  another  Pier  (600  ft.)  and  attractire  pleasure-grounds. 

The  sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing.  Pleasant  walks  may 
be  taken  along  the  coast  in  both  directions.  Among  the  chief 
features  of  interest  are  the  ^Chines*  (comp.  p.  71)  in  the  sandstone 
cliffs,  the  most  picturesque  being  Boscomhe  Chine  (p.  98)  and  (to 
the  W.)  DurUy  Chine,  *Alum  Chine,  and  (3  M.)  *Branksome  Chine, 

Rhododendrons  grow  very  luxoriantly  in  and  about  Bournemouth ;  the 
road  from  Christehurch  to  Wimbome  passes  for  about  8  H.  between  the 
magnificent  plantations  of  these  shrubs  at  (BVs  M.)  Heron  Court  (Earl  of 
Mabneshury),  to  which  a  visit  should  be  paid  in  the  blossoming  season 
(June).  The  house  which  contains  a  One  library  and  paintings  by  Reynolds, 
Romney,  and  Canaletto,  is  not  shown  to  the  public. 

From  Bournemouth  West  to  Poole  and  Broaditone  (with  direct  con- 
nection witii  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England),  see  below. 

Through  -  trains  perform  the  direct  journey  from  London  (Waterloo) 
to  Boutnmnouih  Central  in  2-3Vs  lirs.  (fares  iSs.,  11«.  3d.,  9t.). 


Beyond  Brockenhurst  (p.  97)  the  Dobchesteb  Line  trarerses 

the  S.  margin  of  the  New  Forest,  passing  (19  M.)  Holmesley  and 

reaching  the  extremity  of  the  Forest  at  (25V2  M.)  Bingwood  (  White 

Hart;  Bail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to  (8  M.) 

ChrUtehweh  (p.  97).    About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  Somerley,  the  seat  of 

the  Earl  of  Normanton,  with  a  good  collection  of  paintings.    We 

cross  the  Avon  and  enter  Dorsetshire,  —  30  M.  West  Moors. 

From  West  Hoors  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (1-2  hrs. ;  fares  St.  iOd., 
2s.  6d.,  is.  lid.)  Salitbttry  (p.  101),  via  Vertoood,  Fordinghridge^  and  Downion. 
Verwood  is  the  station  for  (3  M.)  Cranbome^  an  ancient  town  in  Cranibome 
Chcue,  near  which  is  Crcsnbome  Manor,  a  sent  of  the  Marquis  of  Sali>bury.  — 
In  the  church  of  Pentridge,  about  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  rranborne,  a  tablet 
(1902)  eommemorates  Robert  Browning  (d.  1746),  footman  in  Gorfe  Castle 
and  ^flrat  known  forefather  of  Robert  Browning ,  the  poet' ,  with  the  in- 
scription (from  *Pippa  Passes')  *All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God\  — 
At  Famham,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pentridge  is  an  Interesting  museum  in- 
eluding  upwards  of  40  models  of  excavatitus  condncted  in  the  neighbouring 
Romano-British  villages  at  Woodcute  and  Rofherly  by  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers  (d.  1900), 
who  lived  at  Ruehmore,  2  M.  to  the  N.W. 

At  (36  M.)  Wimborne  (Crown,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6d.;  King's 
Head)  is  a  fine  old  *  Minster  or  collegiate  church,  illustrating  all  the 
styles  from  Norman  to  Perp.,  and  possessing  a  chained  library. 
About  4  M.  from  Wimbome  (1^4  M.  from  the  station)  is  Can  ford 
Manor  (Lord  Wimbome),  containing  Assyrian  antiquities  brought 
home  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  and  Italian  (Ferrarese  school,  etc.) 
and  other  paintings  (two  by  Rembrandt).  The  park  is  open*to  the 
public,  the  house  only  on  certain  days  in  the  year  (adm.  1*.).  — 
The  railway  forks'  here ,  the  right  branch  leading  into  Somerset 

SBath,  Wells),  while  our  line  keeps  to  the  left.  —  ^'^  Ifi..  BToad.«iUyt^ 
iifietaon  is  the  diverging  point  of  a  short  Im^  to  ^"^li.^^  PocA*. 
(Antekfpe,'  LoDdon),  a  brisk  little  seaport,  mtb.  \a,TOWis^^^-  «^^ 

1* 
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a  good  harbour ,  frequented  by  yacbts ,  Parkatone ,  and  (10  M.) 
Bournemouth  West  (p.  98).  —  The  train  then  skirts  Poole  Harbour 
to  (41  M.)  Hamworthy  Junction  and  (46  M.)  Wareham  (Red  Lion ; 
Black  Bear),  an  ancient  and  decayed  town  with  earthen  ramparts. 
Warebam  is  tbe  junction  of  a  brancb-line  to  (6  U.)  Cor/e  CeutU  and 
(11  H.)  Bwanctge,  —  *Corfe  Caatle,  erected  on  tbe  Furbeek  Dotont  soon 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  occupies  tbe  site  of  tbe  bunting-lodge  wbere 
Edward  the  Martyr  was  assassinated  in  979.  It  was  a  frequent  residence 
of  King  John,  and  in  the  Civil  War  was  stoutly  defended  against  the 
Parliamentarians  by  Lady  Bankes.  —  Swanage  {Qrand^  B  from  5«.,  D.  hs.\ 
Royal  Victoria,  well  spoken  of;  Orosvenor^  B.  from  6«.,  D.  5s.)  is  a  pleasant 
little  watering-place  with  a  good  beach  and  a  golf-course.  —  Furbeek  Is- 
land, the  peninsula  on  which  both  these  places  lie,  is  famous  for  its 
pottery's  clay  and  a  stone  resembling  marble.  The  coast  scenery  ia  in- 
teresting (Tilly  Whim,  SL  Alban't  Bead,  Studland,  with  its  tiny  Norman 
church,  etc.). 

Tbe  train  now  follows  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Frome,  Near  (61  M.) 
Wool  are  tbe  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey  (12tb  cent.),  and  about  8  M. 
to  tbe  S.  is  Lulworth  Cctstle  (16tb  cent.).   5572  M.  Moreton, 

60^2  ^*  ^oi^chester  (^King's  Arms,  B.  from  4«.  6(2.,  D.  from 
2s.  6d. ;  Antelope,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  from  3*.),  tbe  county-town  of 
Dorsetshire,  with  9458  inhab.,  was  the  Dumovaria  of  tbe  Romans. 
St.  Peter  8  Church  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  Tbe  chair 
used  by  Judge  Jeffreys  during  tbe  *Bloody  Assize'  (1685)  is  pre- 
served in  tbe  Town  Hall,  Tbe  Dorset  Museum  contains  one  of  tbe 
best  provincial  collections  of  antiquities  in  England.  A  statue,  by 
Roscoe  Mullins,  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Barnes  (1800-86),  author  of 
poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  stands  in  St.  Peter's  Ghurcbyaid. 

To  the  S.  of  Dorchester  are  the  Maumbury  Rings,  the  most  perfect 
Boman  amphitheatre  in  England,  220  ft.  long  and  165  ft.  wide.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Poundbury  and  Maiden  Castle,  two  large  entrenched 
camps,  the  first  of  doubtful  origin,  the  second  almost  certainly  British. 

'  Docbester  is  a  station  also   on   tbe  line  from  London  to  Weymouth, 
via  Beading,  Westbury,  and  Yeovil  (see  p.  112). 

From  (65  M.)  Vpwey  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  (4^2  M.) 
Portesham  and  (6  M.)  Abbotsbury. 

Near  Portesham  is  a  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  17'elson''s  flag-captain 
at  Trafalgar.    Abbotsbury  has  a  ruined  monastery  and  a  large  swannery. 

68  M.  Weymouth  (Burdon;  Gloucester,  R.  from  5«.,  D.  5s.} 
Royal;  Victoria;  Crown;  Great  Western;  Marine;  American  Con- 
sular Agent,  Fred.  W.  Fuller),  a  thriving  watering-place  with 
(1901)  19,831  inhab.,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey^  in  tbe  centre 
of  a  beautiful  bay.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  George  III.  The  bay 
is  admirably  adapted  for  bathing  and  for  boating.  The  Nothe,  a 
promontory  dividing  the  town  into  two  parts,  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Excursions  may  be  made  by  steamer  from  Weymoutii  to  Lmiwarth 
Cove,  Stoanage,  Bournemouth,  Lyme  Regis,  etc.,  and  on  land  to  the  Fort 
(fine  view),  Osmington  (with  an  equcHtrian  figure  of  Qeorge  III.  eat  In  the 
ebalk),  Corfe  Castle  (see  above),  and  Abhotsbury  (see  above). 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  ttie  neighbourhood,  however,  is  PwHabA 

lMj»nd,  4  M.   to  the  8.  (branch-railway)^  with  its  conviet-priaon  (780  ia- 

mmiesj,  itt  quarries^,  and  its  Breakwaitn.  Tb«  \«»V  «oiA\iA&n%  of  two  kngo 

atoae  csusewaye  (the  larger  i»/4  H.  Ions  w^^  '^^  ^^«  >>t<»«i^  «asS^&i*A%  i^ 
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iameiise  harbour  of  refuge,  were  constructed  by  conyict  labour  in  1847-72, 
contain  6,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  cost  more  than  1,000,0001.  Portland 
(kutU  was  built  by  Henry  YIII.  Portland  Island,  the  8.  point  of  which 
is  called  the  Portland  BUI  (lighthouse),  is  really  a  peninsula,  united  with 
the  mainland  by  a  curious  strip  of  shingle  called  the  Vhuil  Bank,  extending 
to  (10  H.)  Abbotsbury,  and  full  of  interest  for  the  geologist  (see  Damon's 
'Gkiology  of  Weymouth  and  Portland").  The  chief  villages  in  the  island  are 
Cheiilton  (Boyal  Victoria)  and  Castleton  (Royal  Breakwater  Hotel). 

From  Weymouth  to  London^  see  p.  109;  to  the  Channel  Islands,  see  R.  12. 

14.  From  London  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter. 

ITl^/s  M.  London  &  South  Westbrm  Railway  (from  Waterloo)  in 
8i/«-6*/«  hrs.  (fares  'Z6s.  6d..  18«.,  14«.  d'hd.).  From  London  to  Salisbury 
(^i/sM.)  in  IVz^hrs  (fares  Us.,  Ss.  9(1.,  6s.  li^M.);  from  Salisbury  to 
Ex§t9riES  M.)  in  iy4  3V2  hrs.  (fares  iis.  6d.,  9s.  2d..  Is  SVtd.).  —  Exeter  may 
be  reached  from  Limdim  (Paddin^ton)  also  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Ti&  Taunton  (194  M.,  in  3>/2-6V4  hrs.;   fares  as  above;  comp.  R.  16). 

From  London  to  (48  M.)  Basingstoke,  see  R.  11.  —  About  3  M. 
farther  on,  the  Winchester  line  diverges  to  the  left.  69  M.  Whit- 
eAure^  (White  Hart,  R.  Ss.,  D.  3s.  6(2.).  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  is 
the  paper  manufactory  of  the  Bank  of  England ,  and  6  M.  to  the 
N.  is  KingscUre,  with  training -stables  for  race-horses.  —  61  M. 
Hurgtboume,  the  station  for  Hurstboume  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmoath,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  park.  Branch  to  Fuller- 
ton  Junction  (Southampton),  see  p.  84. 

66  M.  Andover  Junction  (Refreshment  Rooms)  Is  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Savernake  and  Ghelteuham  (N.)  aud  Andover,  Romsey, 
and  Southampton  (S.);  comp.  p.  85.  —  Near  (721/2  M.)  Orately 
fiMs*Quartey  Hill,  crowned  with  an  ancient  and  extensive  entrench- 
ment, and  commanding  a  fine  view. 

From  Grately  a  branch-line  diverges  for  (S*/?  M.)  Newton  Tony  and 
(7M.)  Amesbwy  <see  p.  104).  Amesbury  station  lie$)  >/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
the  village  and  within  3  ML.  of  Stonehenge  ip.  104^  conveyance  is.  per  head). 

A  little  beyond  (78  M.)  Porton  (right)  is  seen  the  fortified  hill 
of  Old  Sarum  (comp.  p.  104). 

88 V2  M.  Salisbury.  —  Hotels.  White  Hart  (PI.  a^  C,  4),  St.  John's 
St.,  B.  from  is,,  B.  2s.  3<.,  D.  4s.  Qd.,  variously  judged  j  Red  Lion  (PI.  h; 
C,  »),  Milford  8r,.,  R.  ds.  6d.,  D.  from  2s.  Qd.;  County  Hotel  (PI.  c^  B,  3), 
Bridge  St.,  R.  from  4s  ,  D.  6«. ;  Angel  (PI.  d ;  A.  2),  near  the  station,  R.  4s.; 
Catueoral  (PI.  g,  C,  3;  private  hotel),  Milford  St.;  Ceown  (PI.  e;  B,  3), 
High  St.,  R.  from  3#.,  pens,  from  7s.  6d.,  well  spoken  of;  Three  Swans 
(PI.  f,  G,  2;  temp.),  Winchester  St.  —  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms. 

Salisbury,  the  county-town  of  Wiltshire,  with  (1901)  17,117  in- 
hab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  small 
rivers  Wiley,  Avon,  and  Bourne,  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  episcopal  see  from  Old  Sarum  to  this  site  (1220), 
and  has  had  a  peaceful  and  comparatively  uneventful  history. 

The  lofty  spire  of  the  cathedral  dominates   all  views  of  the 
town.    We  may  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by  St.  A.tvtit*%Oa\.«. 
(Pi.  0,  4),  near  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  ot  \>7  t\i^  B\^\  SUt«X  Oa\* 
at  the  end  of  High  St.  (PI  B,  4).    The  figuift  ol  ^  ^Vsvax^.  ^Va^  ^^ 
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the'inneiBide  of  this  archway  was  replaced  in  1903  by  a  statue  of 
Edward  YII.  The  heaatiful  *Clo8e  consists  of  a  large  expanse  of 
Telvety  sward,  shaded  by  lofty  trees  and  affording  an  unimpeded 
Tiew  of  the  most  graceful  and  symmetrical  of  English  cathedrals. 
The  old  Campanile^  pulled  down  by  Wyatt  (see  below),  stood  about 
70  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  nave.  Another  old  archway  {^Harnham  Oaie; 
PI.  B,  6)  is  still  standing  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Close. 

^Salisbury  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  5) ,  a  splendid  example  of  pure 
Early  English,  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  having  been  begun 
and  finished  within  a  period  of  forty  years  (1220-1260) ,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  uniformity,  harmony,  and  perspicuity  of  its  con- 
struction. Mr.  Fergasson  has  well  pointed  out  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  foreign  influence  in  the  building ,  the  square  £.  end  in 
particular  taking  the  place  of  the  apse  of  the  Norman  churches  and 
fixing  the  future  character  of  English  choirs ;  and  he  adds  that  it  Is 
*one  of  the  best  proportioned  and ,  at  the  same  time ,  most  poetic 
designs  of  the  Middle  Ages'  (* History  of  Architecture',  Vol.  n). 

The  various  parts  of  the  building  all  unite  to  lead  the  eye  to 
the  central  point,  the  richly-adorned  *Spire  (1260),  which  is  the 
loftiest  in  England  (404  ft.).  The  ground-plan  of  the  cathedral 
is  cruciform,  with  two  sets  of  transepts.  The  sculptures  on  the 
W.  front  are  modern;  the  niches  were  not  all  originally  filled  with 
statues.  The  chief  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are :  length  473  ft., 
breadth  across  the  W.  transepts  230  ft. ,  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles 
99^/3  ft.,  height  of  nave  81  ft.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the 
N.  Porch y  open  9-6  in  summer,  9.30-4  in  winter;  daily  serrloes 

,  at  7.30  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  4  p.m.  (3  p.m.  in  summer). 

The  "Interior  ia  finely  proportioned  and  impressive,  but  prodneei  a 
somewhat  cold  and  bare  effect,  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  stained  glass 
and  in  part  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  Wyatt  swept  away  screens, 
monuments,  and  chapels  in  his  ^restoration*  at  the  close  of  last  century. 
The  restoration  carried  out  more  recently  by  Sir  O.  0.  Scott  was  for- 
tunately characterised  by  a  more  modest  and  judicious  spirit.  The 
columns  throughout  are  adorned  with  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble. 
It  is  popularly  said  that  the  cathedral  contains  as  many  pillars,  wir  dows, 
and  doorways  respectively,  as  the  year  contains  hours,  days,  and  months. 
The  Navb,  consisting  of  ten  bays,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proporUon 
to  its  heiy;ht.  It  contains  several  monuments,  few,  however,  left  in  their 
original  positions.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  the  following  (begin- 
ning at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  and  returning  by  the  if.  aisle): 
Bishop  Herman  (?  11th  cent.),  believed  to  be  the  oldest  monument  in  the 
church;  tombstones  of  two  other  Bishops  of  Old  Sarum  (see  p.  104;  ll-12th 
cent.);  Robert^  Lord  Jlunfforford  (d.  1459),  with  efflgy  in  alabaster ^  tomb 
attributed  to  Lord  Stourton  (d.  1556),  but  of  much  earlier  date  (perhaps 
part  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Osmund),  with  three  apertures  on  each  side, 
supposed  to  represent  the  six  sources  of  the  river  Stour  (eomp.  p.  Ill); 
Willicm  Longespie  (d.  1226),  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
Fair  Rosamond,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  cathedral,  with  efflgy  in  marble; 
*Sir  John  Cheyney  (d.  1509;  N.  aisle),  the  standard-bearer  of  Henry  VII, 
at  Bosworth,  with  a  fine  alabaster  effigy;  Sir  John  d€  MuntactUe  (d.  1388)) 
*  William  LongespH^  2nd  Rarl  of  Salisbury,  killed  in  the  Holy  Land  in 
1260}  tomb  described  (without  authority)  as  that  of  a  *Boy  Bi$hom\  !.«. 
»  choir-boy  elected  as  bishop,  according  to  an  old  custom,  on  St.  Nieholas 

^»7  (Dec,  6th)  and  bearing  the  title  till  HoVy  iTmocwiXrf  m%.i  ;3[^«b,ttth|. 
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The  modern  Pulpit  is  by  Sir  Q.  Q.  Scott.  The  *Stained  Glass  in  the  W. 
window  is  from  Djjon.  —  In  the  K.W.  Transept  are  three  monuments 
by  Flaxman  and  a  bust  of  Richard  Jefferies  (1848-87),  author  of  the  *Oame- 
keeper  at  Home\ 

The  Ghoib  (adm.  6d.)  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  modem  metal 
screen  by  SHdmore.  The  vaulting  has  been  coloured  in  accordance  with 
the  index  afforded  by  a  few  traces  of  the  original  decorations.  The 
stalls  are  a  combination  of  work  of  various  dates,  including  perhaps  some 
of  the  original  work  \  the  pulpit  and  reredos  are  modern.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  choir  is  the  fine  Perpendicular  Chantty  of  Biihop  Audley  (1520),  and 
on  the  S.  the  Hunffer/ord  Chantry  (removed  from  the  N  side  of  the  nave), 
a  good  example  of  15th  cent,  iron-work  (1490).  —  The  £.  extremity  of  the 
cathedral  is  occupied  by  the  *Lai>t  Chapel,  with  five  lancets  filled  with 
modem  stained  glass.  Adjacent,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  K.  choir-aisle,  is 
the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  (d.  1610)  and  his  wife  (d.  1635),  the 
builders  of  Longford  Castle  (p.  105).  Opposite ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S. 
choir-aisle  is  a  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  (d.  1621)  and  his  wife. 
Between  this  and  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  slub  commemorating  St.  Osmund 
(d.  1099),  whose  shrine  stood  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  —  The  K.  £.  Tkaksept 
contains  the  interesting  and  curious  brass  of  Bishop  Wyville  (d.  1875).  From 
the  S.E.  TsAxrsKPT,  containing  the  Chantry  of  Bp.  Bridport  (d.  1262),  a  door 
leads  to  the  Vsstbt  and  Muniment  Boom. 

We  enter  the  beautiful  'Cloistsbs,  with  their  smooth  green  sward  and 
two  old  cedars,  from  the  8.  W.  Transept.  They  are  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  body  of  the  cathedral  and  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
Over  the  B.  walk  is  the  Libbaet,  containing  interesting  MSS.  (9  16th  cent.) 
and  rare  books.  —  On  the  £.  side  of  the  Cloisters  is  the  'Cqapteb  IIouse, 
an  octagonal  building  of  the  end  of  the  ISth  cent.  (52  ft.  high).  It  is 
adorned  with  quaint  carvings,  but  those  on  the  *Doorway  by  which  it 
is  entered  are  finer. 

Fine  view  from  the  battlements  of  the  Tower,  212  ft.  above  the  ground 
(entr.  from  the  Oreat  Transept).  The  W.  piers  of  the  tower  have  settled 
a  little,  and  the  apex  of  the  spire  is  2  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Deanery  (PL  A,  4, 6), 
to  the  S.  of  which  Is  the  so-called  '■King's  House*  (PI.  A,  6),  an 
interesting  mansion  of  the  14-16th  cent,  with  a  projecting  porch, 
now  nsed  as  a  training-college  for  school-mistresses.  To  the  N.  of 
the  Deanery  is  another  dwelling  of  the  16th  cent  called  ^The  Ward- 
robe'. —  A  gate  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  cathedral  close  leads  into 
the  lovely  grounds  of  the  ^Bishop's  Palace  (PI.  B,  6),  an  Irregular 
building  of  various  dates. 

Among  the  most  Interesting  secular  buildings  is  the  Halle  of  John 
HaUe  (PI.  0,  3),  with  a  fine  timber  front,  in  the  Canal,  built  as  a 
dwelling  by  a  rich  wool-merchant  in  1470 ,  restored  in  1834 ,  and 
now  used  as  a  shop.  Not  far  oif  is  the  late-Gothic  Poultry  Cross 
fPl.  B,  3),  also  restored,  near  which  is  St.  Thomas's  Churchy  with 
ancient  frescoes  and  a  wooden  ceiling.  —  In  the  market-place  (PI. 
C,  2, 3)  are  statues  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  (Sidney  Herbert ;  1810-61), 
M.  P.  for  S.  Wilts,  and  of  Prof.  Fawcett  (1833-84),  a  native  of 
Salisbury.  —  In  St  John's  St,  below  the  White  Hart,  is  the  old 
King's  Arms^  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Royalists  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  In  St.  Anne's  St  is  the  Salisbury  and  South  WilU 
Museum  (PI.  D,  4;  open  free  dally,  Mon,  8-^,  ot\v«t  ^vi%  «v^«^\. 
Sat.,  2-5 J,  containing  geological,  omitho\oglea\^  wi^  «q«L«^%A».'^ 
coUeetlonB.  Attached  to  It  is  the  Blackmort  Mu&eum,  'vViXi.  *•  ^"^^ 
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lection  of  flint  Implements  said  to  l>e  surpassed  In  England  only 
by  that  In  the  British  Museum.  ■ —  The  Old  George  House  (apart- 
ments to  let),  In  Ulgh  St.,  claims  to  date  from  1401. 

Philip  Meutinger^  the  dramatist  (d.  1640)^  Joseph  Addison  (d.  1719),  and 
Hmry  Fielding,  the  novelist  (d.  1754).  all  resided  at  Saiisbory.  The  ^Yiear 
of  Wakefield ,  by  Oliver  Ooldnnith  (d.  1774),  issued  from  the  press  here. 

Enviuums.    The  interesting  excursion  to  Stonehenge,  lying  10  M.  to  the 
"S.,  in  the  midst  ot  SaUewy  Plain,  an  undulating  trait  with  numerous  bar- 
rows and  tumuli,  may  i  e  made  by  railway  yii  Grately  (p.  101)  or,  preferable, 
by  road  (carBiage  there  and  back,  with  one  horse  i3-ij<.,  with  two  horses 
2l<.,  and  fee*,  excursion-brakes  sometimes  make  the  trip  in  summer,  farefif.). 
The  road  usually  selected  leads  by  (li/s  M.)  Old  Sarum,  the  largest  entrench^ 
camp  in  the  kingdom,  once  the  site  uf  a  Roman  furt,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Saxun  town.    It  stands  on  a  high  mound  affurding  an  admirable  view  of 
Salisbury.    The  cathedral,  removed  tu  Salisbury  in  125»,  originally  stood 
here,  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  building  still  remains.    The  "Ordinal  of 
Offices  for  the  Use  ofSarum*  became  the  ritual  uf  all  S.  England.    At  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Strafford  is  a  house  once  inhabited  by  the  elder 
Pitt,  who  was   first  returned  to   parliam*  nt  in   1736  as  member  for   the 
rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  8  M.  Amesbury  (Oeorge),  prettily  situated  in 
a  slight  depression  on  the  Avon.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  pietftr- 
esque  seat  of  Amesbury  Abbey,  so  named  from  a  former  religious  house,  and 
Vespasian'^s  Camp,  of  British  origin,  but  afterwards  turned  to  account  by  the 
Romans.    The  old  abbey-church  deserves  a  visit.    Gay  wrote  the  'Beggar^s 
Opera**  at  Amesbury  Abbey,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Dncliass  of 
Queensberry.  —  About  IVz  M.  to  the  W.  lies  "Btonehenge  (.called  by  the 
Saxons  Stanhengett,  i.  e.  *  hanging  stones' ;  formerly  Choir  Gaur  mO^Qemry 
Giant^s  cir<le  or  temple),  the   most  imposing  megalolithic  monumeiit  in 
Britain,  now  surrounded  by  a  barbed  wfl-e  fence  (adm.  1«.).    When  complete 
it  seems  to   nave  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  enclosing  two  el- 
lipses.   Of  the  oater  circle,   about  IdU  ft.  in  din  meter,  16  stones  are  still 
standing,  and  6  of  the  huge  flat  cap-stones  remain  in  position.    The  inner 
circle,  about  9  ft    distant,  was  formed  of  smaller  and  more  irregular 
blocks.     Within    this   again   is   a  horseshoe   dlipse,   open   on   the   N.E., 
originally   formed   of   five   ^trilithons'   or  groups  of  two  upright  and  one 
transverse  block,  of  which   only  two  are  now  perfect-    The  largest  had 
upright**  22Vs  ft.   in    height  and  a  transverse   slab  3i/s  ft.  thick.    One  of 
the   uprights   lies  broken   on   the   '•AWtr   Stone^.     The  innermost   ellipse 
consists  of  smaller  stones,  like  the  inner  circle,  and  also  like  that  drele 
probably  h»A  no  cap-stones.    The  larger  •  ircle  and  ellipse  are  formed  of 
'Sarsen'  sandstone^  the  others  (perhaps  ear  tier  in  date)  are  of  'blue  stones\ 
a  kind  of  granite.     The  sacred   road  leading  to  the  circles  can  be  traced 
by  its  banks  of  earth.    The  isolated  stcue  at  some  distance  from  tbe  rest 
is  known   as  the  ^Friar's  Heer.    The   origin   and   purp<»se  of  Stonehenge 
are  still  unknown  (comp.  p.  Lxiv).    *It  has  been  attributed',  says  Chambers^s 
Eneyelopaedia,   Ho   the  Phcenicians,   the  Belgae,   the  Druids,   the  Saxons, 
and  the  Danes.    It  has  been  called  a  temple  of  the  sun,   and  of  serpent- 
worship,  a  shrine  of  Bnddha,  a  planetarium,  a  gigantic  gallows  on  whieh 
defeated  British  leaders  were  solemnly  hung  in  honour  of  Woden,  a  Gilgal 
where   the  national  army   met   and   leaders  were  buried,  and  a  calendar 
in  stone  for  the  me  isurement  of  the  solar  year.*    Now  it  is  most  generally 
classed  as  a  sepulchrhl  stone-circle,  perhaps  exceptionally  developed  under 
some  religious   intluence.  and  is  u>4ually  connected  with  the  ^round  bar- 
rows'* or  bowl  shaped  burial  tumuJii  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  whieh  lie  around 
it  in  hundreds.   —  We  may   return  to  Sal  sbury  through  the  valley  of 
the   Avon,  passing  Lake  House,  a  tine  Jacobean  man!<ion,  (2Vt  M.)  Qreai 
Dumford,  near   the   British   camp   of  O^hury  Hill,  (2>/s  M.)  HedU  Eous9^ 
where  Charles  II.   spent  some  days  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (1661), 
MDd  Sirai/i>rd  (see  above). 

A  large  portion  of  Salisbury  P\a\T\  to  t\i«  ^.  of  Amesbury,  oeeapylBf 

sa  /rreguJw  area  about  12  M.  in  length  trom  *&.  \o  ^  .<«  »3k^.  ^U.  from  N. 

^  A,  was  purchased  in   ilK)0   by   goveTnm«u\  \o  >>«  "ua^^  lot  'm!i^>aar| 
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purposea.  Summer  campa,  with  accommodation  for  60,000  or  70,000  men, 
extend  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  and  permanent  garrisons  are  stationed 
at  Bidjord  and  Tidwurth  (p.  86).  The  headciuarters  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers 
were  transferred  hiiber  in  1906  (comp.  p.  23). 

Wilton  (Pembroke  Amu),  a  small  town  with  2203  inhab.  and  im- 
portant carpet-manufactories,  3  U.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  possesses  a 
handsome  modem  *  Churchy  in  the  Lombard  style,  elaborately  embel- 
lished with  marble.  —  Dear  the  town  stands  Wilton  House  (shown  on 
Wed.,  104)  fee  is),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  famed  for  its 
▼alnable  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures,  and  its  collection  of  pictures  by 
Van  Dyck,  Lu(*as  yan  Leyden.  Muntegna,  Rembraadt,  Poussin,  Reynolds, 
and  other  masters.  The  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  is  adorned 
with  paintings  of  scenes  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  *Arcadia\  which  was 
written  here.  The  fine  grounds  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  Italian 
€kKrde%  contains  a  pavilion  designed  by  Holbein.  —  The  road  to  Wilton 
passes  (IVs  M.)  BemerUm,  where  George  Herbert  was  rector  from  1630  to 
his  death  in  1636. 

*LoBfford  Gastle  (Earl  of  Radnor)  lies  on  the  Avon^  3Vs  M.  to  the  8.E. 
of  Salisbury.  It  was  built  in  1591  and  afterwards  much  enlarged.  The 
'Collection  of  pictures  (sometimes  shown  on  personal  application)  is  fine 
(jffotbein^  Portxait  of  Erasmus),  and  there  is  also  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  metal-work  in  the  shape  of  a  steel  chair  presented  by  the  town  of 
Augsburg  to  Emp.  Rudolf  II.  in  1574. 

From  Salisbury  to  Bath   see  p.  118. 

86  M.  Wilton,  see  above;  the  church -tower  is  visible  to  the 
left.  —  92  M.  />ir) ton  (Wyndham  Arms),  the  birthplace  of  the  first 
Lord  Clarendon  (1609-1674).  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  (96  M.) 
TUbury  (Benett  Arms)  is  Wardour  Castle^  the  seat  of  Lord  Arun- 
dell,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities  (daily, 
11-4).  —  101*/2  M.  SemUy,  the  station  for  Hindon  and  Shaftesbury. 

Near  Hindon,  a  small  town  3  M.  to  the  K..  is  Fonthill  Abbey^  where 
Beekford,  the  author  of  'Vathek',  lived  in  complete  seclusinn;  the  princely 
mansion  he  erected  has  given  place  to  a  less  pretentious  structure.  — 
Bhaftesbory  {Qretvenor  Amv)^  with  2027  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
2Vs  M.  to  the  S.  (omn.  Ix.)  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
England.  A  nunnery  was  founded  here  by  King  Alfred  in  880.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  8t.  Oiles"*^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

From  (105  M.)  OUUngham  (Royal,  R.  2s.,  D.  2.<f.  6d.),  with 
large  bacon-curlng  factories,  an  oumibus  plies  to  Mere,  4  M.-  from 
Stourton  (p.  111).  Tunnel.  —  112  M.  Temptecombe  Junction  ( Royal 
Hotel ;  Kfmt.  Rooms),  where  lines  diverge  to  Both  and  Wells  ( see 
p.  118)  and  to  Bumham  on  the  N.W.,  and  to  Wimborne  (p.  99), 
Broadstone  (p.  99),  and  Bournemouth  (p.  98)  on  the  S.  —  118  M. 
Slierbome  (^Digby,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  58. ;  Antelope,  pens.  10s.  6d.), 
with  5753  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Yeo,  is  a  hunting- 
centre  (Blackmore  Yale).  In  the  8th  cent,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
l>lshoprlc,  transferred  to  Old  Sarum  in  1078. 

The  old  *  Minster  is  a  fine  Norman  structure,  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Perp.  f^tyle  and  recently  re>tored.  The  vaulting  and  the  choir  are 
specially  noteworthy.  The  Grammar  School  date?*  from  about  1650.  Sher- 
borne Castle,  part  of  which  wa.^  built  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  is  situated 
In  a  beautiful  p^rk,  open  to  the  public,  l^ear  it  are  the  rem«.Vtk.%  ^\  ^C^^ 
old  eastle  (i2th  cent.). 

123  M.  Yeovil  Junction,  for  (3  M.*)  "Yeo^nl  (^lliTee  C>iOMQ\v%  \  ^'^w- 

maid/  Pen  MiU,  K.  or  D.  Be.,  at  G. W.  R.  SVatioiv),  ^VJo.^'b'^^Vft^wfitt-^ 
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situated  in  a  pretty  and  diyersifled  district,  with  important  kid- 

glove  industry.   Fine  Perp.  chnrcli. 

Yeovil  has  two  stations,  s/4  M.  apart.  From  the  Great  Western  or 
Pen  Mill  station,  on  the  Resting  to  Weymouth  main  line,  a  branch  runs 
to  JHirston  (for  Taunton^  p.  133). 

125  M.  Sutton  Bingham ;  13172  M.  Crewkeme  (George,  R.  from 
3s.  6d.,  D.  2s.  6d.-5«.),  with  a  Perp.  chnrcli  (15tli  cent.)  with  a  fine  W. 
front.  Omnibns  to  Beaminster  and  Bridport,  see  p.  112.  —  Jnst  short 
of  (I3972  M.)  Chard  Junction,  whence  a  branch  runs  to  (3  M.)  Chard 
(George,  R.  4s.,  D.  2s.  6d.-3s.  6d.l,  we  see  to  the  left  *Ford  Abbey, 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  12th  cent,  now  a  private  mansion. 

From  Chard  a  branch  of  the  G.  W.  R.  rang  vi&  Ilminster  (George), 
with  a  Perp.  charch  containing  brasses  to  the  founders  of  Wadham  College 
at  Oxford,  to  (15  M.)  Taunton  (see  p.  133). 

I44V2  M.  Axminster  (George;  Golden  Lion;  Sampson's  Tem- 
perance), formerly  noted  for  its  carpets. 

Bbakch-linb  (5  M.  in  23  min.)  to  Lyme  Regis  (Alexandra,  B.  from 
2«.  6d  ,  D.  5<  ;  Cups;  Lion),  a  picturesquely-situated  seaport  and  bathing- 
■  place  (2095  inhab.).  where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  1685.  Omnibus 
to  Bridport,  see  p.  111.  —  About  172  M.  to  the  E.  is  the  pretty  village  of 
Charmouth  (Coach  &  Horses.  R.  2«  ,  D.  8<.  Qd. ;  George),  visited  for  sea- 
bathing (coach  daily  in  IV4  hr.  from  Axminster  station).  WhUdiureh 
Canonieorum.  3  M.  to  the  N.E.,  has  an  interesting  church  (Norman  to 
Perp.).  —  The  "Dowlandi  Landslip  (6d.)  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Lyme. 

148  M.  Seaton  Junction,  where  carriages  are  changed  for  Colyton 
(Globe)  and  the  small  watering-place  of  (4M.)  5€a<on  (Beach ;  Clar- 
ence, R.  43.,  D.  3s.  6d.,  pens,  in  winter  2V2  g'lineas  per  week; 
Pole  Arms,  R.  orD.  3s.  6d.),  with  golf-links.  —  Beer,  IV2M.  from 
Seaton,  is  another  quaint  seaside  resort.  —  155  M.  Honiton  (Dol- 
phin, R.  from  4s.,  D.  3s.;  Angel),  "with  an  old  church.  *  Honiton' 
lace,  first  introduced  by  Dutch  refugees,  is  now  chiefly  made  at  the 
neighbouring  villages.  —  159  M.  Sidmouth  Junction, 

Branch-line  to  Exhodth  (Sidmouth)^  16  M.,  in  40-60  min.  (fares  U. 
bd.,  ltd.,  8V2<I.).  —  3  M.  Ottery  St.  Mary  \King''s  Arms;  London,  well  spoken 
of),  birthplace  of  8.  T.  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  has  a  fine  charch  (a  reduced 
copy  'of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  the  only  other  pair  of  transeptal  towers  in 
England;  see  p.  107).  Ottery  is  the  ^Clavering'  and  Exeter  the  'Chatteris* 
of  Thackeray's  'Pendenni.s'.  —  From  f6  M.)  Tipton  St.  John's  a  bran^  runs 
to  (8V2  M.)  Sidmouth  (Vi.toria,  new,  R.  4«.  6d.,  D.  5*.:  Knowle;  Furtfield; 
Bedford,  R.  3-6«.,  D.  4«.  Qd.;  York),  a  favourite  watering-place,  with  good 
brine  baths,  golf-links,  and  a  fine  old  Gothic  charch.  —  Beyond  Tipton 
our  line  goes  on  vizi  (9V2  M.)  East  Budleiffh,  near  Hayes  Barton,  the  mansion 
in  which  Sir  W.  Raleigh  (1552-1618)  was  born,  to  (Ui/s  M.)  Budleigh  SaUert&n 
(Rolle  Arms),  a  charming  little  watering-place.  —  16  M.  Exmouth  (p.  109). 

163  M.   Whimple,  —  167  M.  Broad  Clyat,  —  I68V2  M.  linhoe. 

1 71  V2M^*£zeter.  — Hail  way  Stations.  1.  Queen  Street  BttsUon  (PI.  C,7), 

near  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  the  London  &  South  Western  Railway; 

2.  St.  David's  Station  (PI.  A,  1),  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  river,  for  the  €h>eat 

Western  Railway,  and  used  also  by  the  W.  going  trains  of  the  L,  A  8.  W. 

Railway  ;  3.  St.  Thomas's  Station  (PI.  B,  5),  a  second  station  of  the  G.  W.  R., 

on  the  other  side  of  the  Exe    —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

SoteU.    *Ne>v  London  (PI.  a;  D,  2),  High  St.,  R.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  &f.; 

*RouoEitosT  (PL  b;  C,  2),  close  to  the  Queen  &\.  8\«kUQu^  R.  is.  Bd,,  D.  6*.\ 

Clas£nos  (PL  c;C,D,  8),  quietly  Rituated  \u  l\ift  Ca.Wi^T%\1%x^^^ii.W., 

^'  6s. ;  QuBKN'B  (PL  d ',  C,  3),  Quceii  St. ,  R,.  &  B.bs.^d. ,  aAj*UowQ!V.%\^ .."S^ 
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High  Street;  Globb  (PI.  f ;  0,3),  Cathedral  Yard  E.  is.^  D.  3«.  6d.;  Buds 
(PI.  g;  D,  3),  unpretending,  opposite  the  "Sew  London  Hotel,  B.  3«.,  D.  3«.  — 

Tramways  £rom  Eastgate,  at  the  upper  end  of  High  St.,  to  St.  David^s 
Station  and  to  the  suburbs.  —  Gabs.  Drive  within  the  town  it.  ^  to  Heavitree 
It.  Qd. ;  to  Ht.  Radford  it,  Qd. ;  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  1«.  per  mile. 

Peat  Office  (PI.  D,  8),  High  St.  —  Theatre  (PI.  D,  2),  Longbrook  St. 

Exetety  the  capital  of  DeYonshiie  and  one  of  the  chief  places  in 
the  W.  of  England,  an  ancient  town  with  (1901)  46,940  Inhab.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Exe  and  forms  a  good 
startiiig-point  foi  exploring  the  heautiful  scenery  of  S.  Devonshire. 

The  origin  of  Exeter  is  very  ancient.  The  Romans  Latinized  the 
name  of  the  British  town  of  Caerwitc  into  Itca^  while  the  modern  form 
is  deriined  tram  the  Anglo-Saxon  Exaneeatter.  It  is  the  one  English  city 
In  whieh  it  is  certain  that  hxunan  habitation  has  never  ceased  from  the 
Bomaa  period  to  the  present  day;  and  it  is  the  one  city  which  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  various  civil  contests  that 
baye  raged  in  England,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
erents.  William  of  Ghrange  remained  several  days  at  Exeter  after  his 
landing  at  Torbay,  and  was  joined  here  by  many  men  of  rank.  The 
epiteopal  see  has  existed  here  since  1060,  when  it  was  transferred  from 
Crediton.    Oomp.  Freeman't  *Exeter'  CHistoric  Towns  Series'}  1887). 

Exeter  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  vessels  of  150  tons 
ean  ascend  to  the  town  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  begun  in  1564.  The 
chief  industrial  products  are  gloves  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
city  is  the  principal  market  for  ^Honiton  lace'  (see  p.  106). 

From  the  station  Queen  St  leads  to  the  S.  towards  High  St. 
and  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  it,  to  the  left,  is  the  Albert  Mem- 
orial Museum  (PL  G,  3;  daily,  9  till  dusk)  containing  Devonshire 
antiquities,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  library,  and  a  school  of  art. 
Adjoining  is  a  Technical  College  (1899). 

On  the  left,  close  to  the  station,  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Northernhay 
(PL  0,  D.  3),  a  public  park  shaded  with  fine  elms  (views),  occupying  part 
of  the  hill  above  the  old  moat  of  Rougemont  Oastie,  which  was  founded 
hy  William  the  Conqueror  and  is  mentioned  in  ^Richard  1II.%  IV.  2.  The 
park  contains  a  national  memorial  to  Sir  John  Bucknill^  who  raised  the  first 
company  of  rifle  volunteers  in  1859  i  statues  of  Lord  Iddetleigh  (1818-86),  by 
Boehm.  Bir  T,  Dyke  Acland  (1787-1871),  and  John  Dinham^  a  local  philan- 
ffaoropiflt,  both  by  Stephens.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  situated  in  the 
grounds  of  Bougemont  Lodge,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Thurs. 
(entr.  in  Castle  St.,  olf  High  St.). 

On  reaching  the  High  St.  we  turn  to  the  right,  passing  the  quaint 
OuUdhall  (PI.  C,  3 ;  15-1 6th  cent.),  containing  some  interesting  por- 
traits.  The  upper  part  of  the  elahorate  facade  (1593 ;  restored  1900^ 
projects  over  the  footway.  A  little  farther  on,  Broadgate  (on  the  left) 
leads  us  into  the  Cathedral  Tard,  In  full  view  of  the  magnificent 
"W.  front  of  the  cathedral.  —  The  ♦Cathedral  (PLC,  D,  3}  services 
at  10.30  and  3 ;  adm.  to  choir  6(i.),  though  comparatively  small  and 
unimposlng,  is  in  virtue  of  its  details  one  of  the  most  admirable 
examples  in  England  of  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style.     The 
oldest  parts  of  the  present  building  are  the  massive  tratift^-^V^ 
towers,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  tlie  i'itb.  c^iTit.  wi^  w!k.  ^- 
most  unique  feature  in  EngliBh  churches  ^see  p.  YQ^^.  "^^J^^  ^^^'^  ^^ 
the  eMtbedral  was  bnilt  (or  altered  from  Norman  to  X>«vt."^\>«k^^^^'^ 
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1280  and  1370,  mainly  from  the  designs  of  Bishop  QuivU  (d.  1291). 
The  elaborate  W.  facade  was  added  by  Bishop  BrarUyngham  (1370- 
1394);  and  the  whole  was  lately  restored  nnder  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
terior is  the  large  size  and  number  of  the  buttresses.  The  Cathedral 
is  408ft.  long,  76ft.  wide,  and  66  ft.  high;  width  across  transepts 
140  ft ;  height  of  towers  166  ft.  —  We  enter  by  the  North  Porch. 

The  ^Interior  (open  10  till  dusk)  is  distinguished  by  great  lightneaa  and 
elegance,  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  central  tower,  though  the  fall 
effect  is  marred  by  the  obtrasive  position  of  the  organ  (17th  cent).  The 
long  unbroken  line  of  vaulting  is  particularly  fine.  The  perfect  symmetry 
of  the  building  has  uften  been  pointed  out.  *Not  only  does  aisle  answer 
to  aisle,  and  piUar  to  pillar,  and  window  tracery  to  window  tracery,  but 
also  chapel  to  chapel,  screen  to  screen,  and  even  tomb  to  tomb,  and 
canopy  to  canopy'  ('Architectural  History  of  Exeter  CathedraU",  by  Areh- 
dectcon  Freeman).  The  triforium  here  has  not  the  dignity  of  a  disUnet 
story,  but  is  simply  a  low  blank  arcade.  Host  of  the  stained  glass  is  poor. 
The  ^Minstrels"  Oallety  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Nave,  dates  from  1400  and 
has  figures  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  whieh  Mr.  Carl 
Engel  identifies  as  follows  (from  ieft  to  right):  cittern,  bagpipe,  clarion, 
rebec,  psaltery,  syrinx,  i»ackbut,  regals,  giitern,  shalm.  timbrel,  and  cyiii> 
bals.  On  the  S  side  of  the  great  W.  door,  iu  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
is  the  Chantry  of  Bishop  Orandisfon  (d.  136-1),  formerly  8t.  Reidegumde^t 
Chapel :  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  another  small  chapel  de- 
dicated to  St.  Edmund^  and  now  used  as  a  baptistery.  The  moderm  FuMi, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  is  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Paiteeon  (d.  1871), 
the  missionary  bishop.  The  N.  Transept  contains  a  curious  clock  of 
the  i4th  cent.,  a  statue  of  Northcote,  the  painter  (d.  1831),  by  Chamirey, 
and  the  *Women''8  Window',  presented  in  1886  by  the  women  of  Devon- 
shire. It  is  adjoined  by  the  Sylke  Chantry  (16th  cent.)  and  8t,  PmuTs 
Chapel.  Corresponding  to  the  latter  is  St.  John's  Chapel  in  the  S.  Trjji- 
SEPT,  opposite  the  entrance  to  which  isihe  monument  of  Hugh  Courtemayt 
Earl  of  Devon  (d.  1377).  From  the  comer  of  this  transept  we  enter  the 
narrow  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  beyond  which  is  the  Perp.  Chaptzk 
HousB  (magnificent  ceiling),  containing  the  cathedral-library. 

The  Choir  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  stone  screes 
of  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  lately  restored.  It  is  surrounded  bj 
various  small  chapels  and  chantries,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
bishops.  The  reredos  and  choir-stalls  are  modem,  but  the  misereres  (1194- 
1206)  and  sedilia  are  old,  and  also  the  beautiful  "Episcopal  Thron€  (130B- 
26).  Part  of  the  glass  in  the  Perp.  E.  window  is  ancient.  —  The  Ladt 
Chapel  contains  the  interesting  monuments  of  Bishop  Binum  d9  Apulim 
(d.  1223),  Bartholomeus  hcanus  (d.  1184),  and  two  other  bishops. 

Visitors  should  ascend  the  N.  tower  (entr.  in  N.  transept)  for  the  sake 
of  the  view  (permi-ision  of  dean  or  canon  necessary).  The  large  bell  here, 
called  'Great  Peter\  weighs  6  tons. 

Part  of  the  Cloisteks  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  with 
an  attempted  reproduction  of  the  old  vaulting  and  tracery  (Dec.). 

Within  the   Cathedral  Close  are  the  Episcopal  JPalace  and  the 

Deanery.  One  of  the  houses  on  the  N.  side  has  a  good  bay-window, 

diting  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.   The  pretty  grounds  of  the 

Palace  (adm.  on  presentation  of  visiting-card)  are  reached  by 

following  the  road  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  by  aiched  door), 

of  the  E.  end  of  which  they  command  a  good  view. 

In  South  St.,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  College  of 

I^r/est  Vicars  (PL  0,  4;  15-16th  cent.),  with  a  panelled  hall  and 

portraits  (keys  at  13  West  View  lenacift"^,  —  Bam<(f>)UU  House 
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(PL  D,  3;  16tli  cent.),  in  Bampfylde  St.;  MoVs  Coffee  House 
^16th  cent.),  in  tlie  Cathedral  Y&id,  now  an  art-depot;  and  several 
other  honses  in  the  older  streets  are  Interesting.  Some  of  the  old 
Churches  —  e.g.  8t,  Pancras  (PI.  0,  3),  8U  Sidwell  (hey.  PL  D,  2)  — 
are  of  considerahle  interest,  and  the  handsome  Training  College  for 
SchoolmasierB  may  also  he  mentioned.  —  Near  St.  David's  Station 
is  a  Statue  of  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  (1905). 

A  good  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  Ml.  Dinham^  a  small  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe,  crowned  with  the  handsome  modern  Church 
of  St.  Miehml  (PI,  B,  ^.  —  A  still  better  view  is  obtained  from  the  Reter- 
voir  (apply  at  the  keeper's  cottage  i,  at  the  (1/2  hr.)  top  of  the  long  hill  con- 
tinning  Longbrook  St.  (PI.  D,  1,  2)  through  the  pleasant  snburb  of  Penn- 
tyUtofUa.  The  walk  may  be  extended  to  (>/«  M.)  Dwryard  Park  (adm.  Id.), 
whence  we  may  return  by  a  drive  leading  down  to  tiie  valley  of  the  Exe. 

Szennlou.  Coaches  leave  the  chief  Exeter  hotelei  every  Sat.  in  summer 
for  ChudUigh  (see  below),  Datcliah  (p.  135),  Budleigh  (see  below),  or 
TkforUm  (p.  134),  all  plf'asant  drives  of  20-25  M.  (there  and  back) ;  return- 
fare  in  each  ease  3s.  Qd.  —  An  opportunity  is  afforded  of  a  visit  to  Dart- 
moor (p.  liS)  from  Exeter  (6.  W.  B.)  by  trains  running  (via  Newton  Abbot)  in 
eonneetion  with  the  coaches  starting  from  Bovey  Traeep  (p.  135)  and  from 
MoreUm  SampttMd  (p.  136).  Also  by  the  motor-car  service  from  Queen 
Street  Station  (p.  106)  to  (2V4  hrs.;  fare  2«.  6d)  Chagford  (p.  136i. 

From  Ezetss  to  Exmodth,  IOV2  H.,  L.  &  S.W.  Railway  in  1/2  br.  (fares 
Is.  94i.,  Is.  2<f.,  lOVs^'O*  This  picturesque  branch  descends  along  the  E.  hank 
of  the  Exe,  —  6'/2  M.  Topsham  (Globe),  formerly  the  port  of  Exeter.  — 10»/2  M. 
Exmonth  (*lmperial,  R.  4<.6d.,  D.  bg. ;  *  Beacon^  R.  4«.  6d.,  D.  5«.6(f.;  Atlantic 
PrivaU  Botel;  London,  R.  As.,  D.  As.  6d.),  a  pleasant  little  watering-place,  at 
the  month  of  the  Exe,  with  a  fair  beach,  golf  links,  and  an  esplanade.  — 
From  Exmouth  a  steam-ferry  plies  several  times  daily  to  Stareross  (p.  135; 
fore  Bd.)\  and  excursion-steamers  ply  to  Balcombe,  Beaton,  Torquay,  Dart- 
WOM Ift,  etc.  Railway  to  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Sidmouth  Junction,  see  p.  106. 

Fbom  Exbtsk  to  Hsatufield,  171/2  M.,  O.  W.  Railway  in  I-IV4  hr. 
(fares  2i.  lOd.,  is.  lOd.,  is.  6d.).  —  31/2  M.  Jde;  6V2  M.  Longdown;  11  M. 
Aihton;  13  M.  Trwham.  —  15  M.  Chudleigh  (Glitl'ord  Arms,  R  i)«.,  D.  3«.  6(i.) 
is  viffited  for  the  sake  of  *Chudleigh  Rock  (fine  view  from  the  top),  a  bold 
limestone  crag  with  two  interesting  caverns.  —  ITi/j  M.  HecUhfield  (p.  135). 

Fbom  Kxkteb  to  Baknstaple,  39  M.,  L.  d^  S.  W.  Railway  in  I-IV2  hr. 
(fares  6s.  6d.,  As.,  3«.  3d).  The  scenery  on  this  line  is  pretty  and  thoroughly 
Devonian.  —  71/2  M.  Crediton  (Ship,  R.  3«.,  D.  3«.  %d.),  which  has  an 
interesting  church,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Devonshire,  now 
eottred  in  Exeter  (comp.  p.  107).  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Downes,  the 
ae«t  of  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  At  (IIV2  M.)  Yeoford  (inn)  the  rail- 
way to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth  diverges  to  the  left,  skirting  the  N.  side 
of  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143).  At  (I33/4  M.)  Copplestone  is  an  ancient  cross. 
Beyond  (18  M.)  Lap/ord  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Taw,  which  we  follow 
all  the  way  to  Barnstaple.  —  39  M.  Barnstaple,  and  thence  to  Bideford 
and  Torrington  Geft)  and  Ilfracombe  (right),  see  R.  21. 

From  Exeter  to  Barnstaple  by  the  Exe  Valley,  see  p.  134;  to  Torquay, 
Tavistock,  Launceston,  and  Plymouth,  see  R.  17a  and  R.  17b ;  to  Bristol,  see  R.16. 

15.  From  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 

1181/t  M.  Gbbat  Wbstebn  Railway  (Paddingion  Station)  in  2-4V4  hrs. 
(fare*  19s.  6d.,  12«.  Sd.,  9«.  9^hd.).    From   Bath  to  BrUtol.  11 1/2  M.,  in 
V»-V«  li'«   (fares  2*.,  Is.  3d..  lli/«d.).  —  From  London  to    Weymouth  via 
Beading   and  Westbury,  IM'/i  M.,  in  3'/«-6V2  hrs.  (fares  %».  V^^.^  ^^*- 
lis.  lid.).    Weymouth  may  be  reached  by  the  L.  &  S,  ^ .  x»N\^«.^  Itwbv 
Waterloo  (142i/«  M.  in  d-6»/4  hra. ;  same  fare^. 

To(i6^/2M.)Langlei/,  see  jBaedefc«f^«  HandhooU  for  X.QPi^Aotw. 
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18 V2  M.  Slough  (Crown,  R.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  4«.;  Royal)  is  the 
junction  of  the  line  to  Eton  and  (3  M.)  Windsor  (p.  231). 

Windsor  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  L.  S.  W.  railway 
(from  Waterloo  station);  fares  by  either  route  3«.  6d.,  I2«.  3d.,  Is.  9d. 

Motor  omnibuses  ply  between  Slough  and  Windgor  (}/t  hr.s  fare  34.) 
and  between  Slough  and  Stoke  Poget^  Famham,  and  Beacorujleld  (*/a  hr.; 
Is.) ;  see  p.  886  and  Baedeker*t  Handbook  /or  London, 

A  view  of  Windsor  Castle  is  obtained  to  the  left  as  we  leaye 
Slough.  The  scenery  of  the  Thames  Valley  between  Slough  and 
Goring  (see  p.  112)  is  very  pleasing.  —  21  M.  Bumham  Beeches,  — 
221/2  M.  Taplow  (p.  231). 

24  M.  Maidenhead  (p.  231),  prettily  situated  on  the  Thames,  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wycombe  and  Oxford  (see  p.  233).  From 
(31  M.)  Twyford  a  branch  diverges  to  Henley-on' Thames  (p.  230). 

36  M.  Beading  {Great  Western,  at  the  station;  Queen's,  R.  or 
D.  4s.,  well  spoken  of;  Vastem  Temperance,  R.  3^.,  D.  from  2s.  6(2.; 
Oeorge,  unpretending),  the  county-town  of  Berkshire,  is  an  ancient 
and  flourishing  town  with  (1901)  72,214  inhabitants.  The  Bene- 
dicttne  Abbey,  founded  by  Heury  I.  in  1121,  and  containing  his 
grave,  was  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  England ;  a  few  ruins  now 
alone  remain.  The  gateway  was  restored  in  1861.  Several  parlia- 
ments were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  abbey.  University  CoUcge, 
founded  in  1892  as  a  University  Extension  College,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  incorporated  in  1896,  is  affiliated  to  Oxford  University. 
It  occupies  a  building  erected  in  1898  in  Yalpy  St.,  near  the  sti^ 
tion.  The  college  comprehends  the  five  departments  of  Agricnlture, 
Natural  Science,  Literature,  Fine  Art,  and  Music.  The  churches  of 
8t.  Mary  (16th  cent.),  8t,  Lawrence  (15th  cent),  and  Oreyfriars 
are  interesting.  Adjoining  the  Free  Library  is  a  Mfueum,  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  Romano  -  British  antiquities  from  Silchester 

(see  below). 

The  antiquities  include  a  hoard  of  253  silver  denarii  (40  B.G.-2il  A.D.). 
found  in  an  earthenware  pot^  objects  in  bone,  glass,  gold,  bronxe,  and 
other  metals;  pottery,  including  some  good  specimens  of  Samian  ware; 
and  a  fine  slab  of  Parbeck  marble. 

Archbishop  Laud  (1573-1645)  and  Justice  Talf our d  (1795-1854) 
were  natives  of  Reading.  Huntley  ^  Palmers*  biscuit  manufactory 
(nearly  5000  hands)  and  Sutton  and  Sons'  seed-farms  (3000  acres) 
are  situated  at  Reading. 

Beading  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  L.  A  8,  W.  Bailwav 
via  Aieot  (4372  M.),  or  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  S.  E.  Si  C.  B.  via 
Reigate  and  Ouild/ord  (67  M. ;  comp.  p.  63). 

Fbom  Reading  to  Basingstoke,  U'/s  M.,  railway  in  Vs  hr.  (fares  2s.  6d., 

Is.  Sd.,  is.  'dy^d.).  —  6  M.  Mortimer  (Railway  Inn).    About  8  M.  to  the  8.W. 

(carr.  there  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  br.,  ca.  7s.)  lies  Silchester,   with 

remains  of  the  Rnmano-British  town  of  Caer-8egeint,  called  Cedleva  by  ti^e 

Bomann  and  Silceeutre  by  the  Saxons.     The  remains  (adm.  6d. ;  interesting 

to  archeeologists)  include  the  town-walls  (2760  yds.  in  circuit),  a  large 

amphitheatre,  the  foundations  of  numerous  buildings,  and  some  fine  pave- 

mentB  (partly  covered  up  again).    Recent  discoveries  indicate  that  the 

ancient  town  contained,  numerous  dye-woTlK.&.    llLoa\  ot  ^«  tmallar  (uitt- 

gaities  are  preserved  at  Beading  (see  above^.    KV^uV^lL.  \i^  ^i^lk.  <a 
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Mortimer  Is  StrathfieldMtye,  the  seftt  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  with  the 
camp-bed  and  other  memorials  of  the  Iron  Duke,  of  whom  a  bronze  statue 
lias  been  erected  here.  His  charger  *Oopenhagen\  which  he  rode  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  is  buried  in  the  garden.  The  house  is  closed  but  the 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public.  —  l4Vi  M.  BaHngitoke,  see  p.  77. 

Fbom  Beaduto  to  Bath  yiI  Devizss,  70  tf.,  O.W.  B.  in3V«hrs.  (fares 
lis.  lOrf.,  7*.  6d.,  5».  lid.).  —  17  M.  Newbury  (Jack,  E.  8*  6d.,  D.  3*. ; 
Che^ers)t  with  11,061  inhab.,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important  cloth- 
trade,  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  the  Civil  War  (1643  and  1644), 
in  the  first  of  which  Lord  Falkland  fell  (monument  on  the  battlefield). 
The  ancient  Cloth  Hall  is  now  a  museum.  Branch-lines  run  hence  to 
Didcot  (see  below)  to  the  N.,  Winchester  (p.  78)  to  the  S.,  and  (12  M.) 
Lamboum.,  to  the  N.W.  The  park  of  Highclere  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.,  is  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  and 
Saturday.  The  Norman  church  of  Ashmansworth,  a  village  near  Highclere, 
contains  some  faint  allegorical  frescoes  of  the  13th  century.  —  26V2  M. 
Swmger/ord  (B^kT\  Three  Swans)  on  the  Kenneth  a  favourite  angling  resort 
and  hunting-centre.  April  16th,  called  *Tuttidai/\  is  celebrated  with  curious 
old-failiioned  ceremonies.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  Littlecote  Hall,  a 
good  specimen  of  a  16th  cent,  manor-house  (no  adm.).  —  34  M.  Savemake 
has  aaoiher  station  on  the  line  from  Swimion  to  Andover  Junction  (p.  85). 
8a9€makt  Forest  contains  a  splendid  avenue  of  beeches  and  some  gigantic 
oaks.  —  46  M.  Patney  A  Chirton.  The  Weymouth  trains  here  diverge  to 
the  left  (see  below). 

BOX.  Devizes  (Bear;  Castle),  a  busy  town  (6532  inhab.)  with  an  active 
trade  in  grain.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  Roman  name,  Castrttm  Divi- 
§arum  or  Ad  DMsas,  The  old  Castle,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
and  destroyed  in  the  17th  cent.,  has  almost  completely  disappeared.  The 
churches  of  St.  John  and  Bt.  Mary  have  vaulted  Norman  choirs,  and  the 
JV«Me«m  (adm.  8d.)  contains  a  fair  collection  of  Wiltshire  antiquities.  The 
Misrtgt  Cross,  erected  in  1814,  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  'special 

SdgmenV  that  overtook  a  dishonest  market-woman  in  1763.  —  At  (68  M.) 
9U  Junction  we  join  the  Chippenham  and  Frome  line,  which,  however, 
we  .quit  again  at  the  next  station.  61  M.  Trowbridge  (Olobe;  Woolpaek) 
l»  SB  Ugly  factory-town,  with  a  good  Perp.  church  (end  of  the  15th  cent.), 
contain^g  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  was  rector  of  Trowbridge  for 
19  years  (1813-32).  —  6872  H.  Bradford -on -Avon  (Swan,  B.  or  D.  from 
2s.  6<ff.),  with  the  highly  interesting  little  Saxon  *  Church  of  Bt.  Lawrence 
(8th  cent. ;  comp.  p.  xxzvii),  which  now  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  N. 
porch  (adm.  6d.).  The  chancel  opens  from  the  nave  by  an  arched  door 
only  2  ft.  4  in.  wide.  The  Bridge  and  Kingston  House  (Jacobean;  no  adm.) 
are  also  noteworthy.  A  motor-omnibus  plies  between  Bradford  and  Bath. 
—  651/2  M.  Umpley  Stoke.  -  70  M.  Bath,  see  p.  113. 

Fbom  Beadiwo  to  Wbtmouth,  llS'/a  M.,  G.  W.  B.  in  3-5  hrs.  (fares 
18s.  id.,  i2s.,  9«.  Sd.).  To  (45  M.)  Patney  &  Chirton,  see  above.  55V2  M. 
£fUngto»  Jc  BrnVon.  Edington  has  a  fine  14 Ih  cent,  church.  —  59V2  M. 
Westbury  (Lopes'  Arms)  is  the  junction  for  Chippenham  (p.  113)  and  for 
the  Bath  and  Salisbury  line  (p.  118).  66 V2  M.  Ft-wne  (p.  127).  —  701/2  M. 
WUham,  junction  for  Wells  (p.  128).  —  From  (76  M.)  Bruton  a  visit  may 
be  paid  by  carriage  to  Alfred''s  Tower  (view)  and  the  grounds  at  Siourton 
(IQi/s  M),  in  which  are  the  six  sources  of  the  Stour.  Ihe  grounds  are 
open  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  the  house  at  Stourhead  on  Wed. 
in  summer  only.  In  front  of  the  gate  is  the  old  High  Cross  of  Bristol.  — 
From  (79V2  M.)  Castle  Cory  a  branch-line  (rail,  motor-car)  runs  to  Charlton 
Maekrell  via  (6  M.)  Eeinton  MandevUle,  birthplace  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
(1838-1905).  841/2  M.  Spark/or d.  About  1  M.  to  the  8.  is  the  pretty  village 
of  Queers  Camel  (Queen)  and  2  M.  to  the  £.  is  Cadbury  Castle,  an  entrenched 
British  camp,  30  acres  in  area,  which  contests  with  Camelford  (p.  160) 
the  honour  of  being  the  Arthurian  Camelot.  —  9ii/2  M.  Ye<k^\\  vj^^.  NS5KS. 

104  M.  Maiden  Newton  is  the  junction  fox  a  \\uft  ^  "»..^  X<i  'BnfA'^w^ 
iereMhound,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  2s.  6<f.)  a  small  seaport  wx^  \i^\VvvN?.-^«>^{:^ 
(5710  inhah.;,   with  a  Perp,   church.    The  line  aoea  on  \.q  Vy^\*.  ^^     v^-v 
Mi^  (hotel).    OmnibuaeB  ply  dally  from  Bridport  V>  LyTive    Reg^»  ^'  ^^^* 
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and  to  (12  M.)  Crewteme  (p.  106)  via  (6  M.)  Beamintier  (White  Hart,  B.  2«., 
D.  S«.),  an  ancient  town  on  the  Britj  with  a  15th  cent,  chorch.  Near  Bea^ 
minster  is  Pamham  Eouse,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.,  containing 
several  interesting  portraits. 

IIIV2  M.  Dorchester  and  thence  to  (II8V2  M.)  Weymouth^  see  p.  100. 

Near  (41^2  M.)  Panghoume  (p.  230)  is  Bdsildon  Park,  with  a 
good  collection  of  pictures.  Beyond  (443/4  M.)  Ooring  (p.  229)  the 
train  crosses  the  Thames  for  the  last  time.  From  (481/2  M.)  MouU- 
ford  (p.  229)  a  branch  diyerges  to  Wallingford  (p.  229). 

53  M.  Dicfcot  Jfinetion  (Junction  Hotel ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
whence  a  line  to  Oxford  (R.  31a)  and  Birmingham  {•^,  268)  diyergesto 
the  N.  and  one  to  Newbury  (see  above)  and  Winche»itr  (p.  78)  to  the  S. 

60^2  M.  Wantage  Road  is  united  by  a  steam-tramway  (fare  6d.) 
with  (3  M.)  Wantage  {Bear,  R.  3«.  6d.),  the  birthplace  of  Alfred 
the  Great  (849-901)  and  of  Bishop  Butler  (1692-1752),  with 
a  handsome  church  of  the  14th  century.  A  statue  of  King  Alfred, 
by  Count  Glelchen,  was  erected  In  the  market-place  in  1877.  In 
the  vicinity  is  Lockinge,  tbe  seat  of  Lord  Wantage,  with  a  pioture 
gallery. 

From  Wantage  a  very  pleasant  walk  (ahout  10  M.)  may  be  taken  by 
the  Ridgetoap  or  Ickleton  Street,  a  grass -grown  Roman  road,  idong  the 
breezy  top  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  then  down  to  Vffington  (see  below). 
About  11/3  M.  on  this  side  of  UiOfington,  near  the  little  village  of  Kingston 
Lisle,  is  the  famous  'Blowing  Stone'  of  King  Alfred,  described  in  ''Tom 
Broum's  Bchool-Daps\  and  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  used  as  a  military 
signal.  It  lies  below  a  tree,  in  front  of  some  cottages  on  the  road  de- 
scending from  the  Bidgeway  to  Kingston  Lisle.  Various  ancient  entrench- 
ments are  visible  on  the  Downs.  Instead  of  descending  to  the  Blowing 
Stone  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  *White  Horse  Hill'  (see  below). 

64  M.  Challow.  From  (66^/2  M.)  Vffington,  the  home  of  *Tom 
Brown',  with  a  most  interesting  E.  E.  •Church,  a  bran<  h-line  runs 
to  (3V2  ^0  Faringdon  (Bell ;  Salutation),  once  a  residence  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  now  famous  for  its  ham  and  bacon. 

About  2V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ufflngton  is  White  Horse  Hill  (890  ft.),  so 
called  from  the  huge  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf,  370  ft.  in  length 
(visible  from  the  railway);  it  has  existed  here  for  over  1000  years  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Danes  at  Ashdown  (871)  At  the  top  of  the  bill,  which  commands 
an  extensive  view,  is  Uffington  Ceutle,  an  entrenchment  probably  of  Danish 
origin.  The  deep  and  broad  gully  below  the  White  Horse  is  called  the 
*Manger\  —  On  the  other  side  of  the  Manger  is  the  Dragon's  Hill\  where 
St.  George  is  said  to  have  slain  the  dragon*,  and  the  cromlech  known  as 
Wayland  Smith's  Forge,  immortalized  in  *Kenilworth\  lies  on  the  Ridge- 
way  about  1  M.  farther  to  the  W. 

Beyond  (711/2  M.)  Shrivenham  the  train  enters  Wiltahire.  — 
771/4  M.  Swindon  Junction  (Great  Western,  R.  2».  6d.,  D.  3«.; 
Queen's  Royal  Hotel,  at  the  station ;  Ooddard  Arms,  in  Old  Swin- 
don, R.  4.^.,  D.  4s. ;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms),  where  the  line 
reaches  its  highest  point  (300  ft.),  is  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Gloucester  (p.  178)  and  to  Highworth  (6V2  M.).  Swindon  Town 
Station  (p.  85)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.  Swindon,  with  a  population  of 
^,  996,  consists  of  an  old  town,  1  M,  from  the  junction,  and  the 
now  contiguous  new  town,  a  creatioTi  ot  t\^e  Qti^^xNI^i^KniBaUway, 
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occupied  almost  exclusWely  by  railway  aitiflceis  and  employees,  -who 
are  said  to  draw  nearly  300, 000^  a  year  in  wages.  The  extensiye 
works  of  the  railway-company  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

Ahont  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  Highworth  (p.  112),  on  the  road  to  Faringdon, 
is  CUethill  House^  a  good  example  of  Inigo  Jones  (1560). 

From  Swindon  Town  to  Cheltenham  and  to  SoutJuxmptony  see  p.  85. 

At  (83  M.)  Wootton  Bassett  the  express  trains  for  Sonth  Wales 
(R.  26)  quit  the  Bristol  line.  —  From  (88  M.)  DaunUey  (Peter- 
borough Arms)  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  Malmesbory  (King's 
Arms) J  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Hobbes  (1688-1679),  with  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  *Abbey  Church  (12th  cent.)  and  a  Gothic  market-cross. 
Pop.  2854.  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  chronicler  (d.  ca.  1143), 
was  a  monk  in  the  abbey.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Dauntsey  station 
is  Bredentftoke  or  Clack  Ahhey,  incorporating  the  remains  of  an 
Angnstine  priory  of  the  12th  century. 

94  M.  Cliippenham  (Angel;  Qeotge),  with  5074  inhab.,  is  well 
known  for  its  com  and  cheese  markets.  It  possesses  manufactures 
of  cloth,  churns,  and  condensed  milk.  Fine  old  Norman  church. 

About  SVs  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Chippenham  (2  M.  from  Calne)  is  Bowoo^, 
the  handsome  seat  of  the  Marqnis  of  Lsnsdowne,  with  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  of  all  schools,  ipclnding  *BemtrandV»  famous  ^Miir,  from  the 
Orleans  collection,  the  most  effective  landscape  of  the  master,  and  examples 
of  MvriUo^  Rvifidael.  Reynolds,  etc.  The  park  is  usually  open  to  the  public. 
Slcpmton  Cottage^  2  M.  from  Bowood,  was  occupied  for  35  years  by  Ihomas 
Moore  (1T79-1862),  who  is  buried  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  Bromham. 
To  the  8.  of  Chippenham  (3  M.)  lies  Lacock  Abbey ^  founded  in  1232  as  a 
nunnery,  but  now  a  private  residence.  The  conyentaal  buildings  are  being 
r^tored  (adm.  Is.)* 

From  Chippenham  a  railway  motor-car  runs  to  OA  br.)  Calne  (S'/sH. 
to  the  B.)  Lansdowne  Arms),  with  important  pig -killing  and  bacon -curing 
tnductry.  Chippenham  is  the  junct  on  of  a  line  also  to  Weitbury  (for 
Wepmouthy  Salisbury,  etc.),  see  p.  111. 

Beyond  Chippenham  the  train  follows  the  pretty  yalley  of  the 
Avon.  —  98V4  ^'  Corsham,  In  the  yillage  (Methuen  Arms,  B.  3«., 
D.  29.  6(2.),  ^/4  M.  from  the  station,  is  Corsham  Court^  the  seat  of 
Lord  Methuen,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  (adm.  on 
Tnes.  &  Frld.  in  summer,  2-4  p.m.,  on  application  to  the  estate- 
agent;  1»,).  —  The  train  then  enters  the  Box  Tunnel,  i^/4  M.  in 
length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  500,000^.,  and  near  (102  M.)  Box, 
famous  for  its  oolite  stone  quarries,  passes  into  Somersetshire  and 
za-enters  the  Ayou  Valley.  —  104^2  M.  Bathampton, 

107  M.  Bath.  —  Kailway  Stations.  Great  Wsgtem  Station  (PI.  A,  B,3), 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  town ;  Midland  Station  (PI.  C,  1 ;  for  Gloucester,  Wor- 
oetter,  Birmingham,  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line,  etc.),  to  the  W.  of 
the  town.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  chief  trains. 

Botels.  Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel  (PI.  a;  C,2),  closed  for  reconstruc- 
tion; •KMPiBE(Pl.d;C,3),  R.  from  6«.,D.5«.6d.i  •York  Hoose  (Pl.b;D,2), 
York  Buildings,   quiet;  Lansdowne  Grove,   near  St.  Stephen ''s  Church 
(PI.  F,  JOt  R.  from  is.y  D.  6s.  \  •Pultenet,  Great  Pulteney  St.,  R.  from  5«., 
D.  5«.;  Castle  (PI.  c;C.2),  Northgate  St.,  B.  3*.,  D.3«  Qd.\  •CHRiaTQ-e-axs. 
(PI.  ej  0,3),  neartheADbey,  commercial,  R.4«.,D.4i.^d.\"BL.o^K\.'^'^k.TAO^ 
(PL  f;  B,  3),  R.  from  3«.  6d«  D.  As.,  Railway  C^V  %\  ^,^^  ^.^..,\>.^.^* •^ 
both  opposite  the  Q.  W.  K.  Station ;  FnAXicia'   Pkwa!!*  B-ot^^^^n  v^^^w*" 
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Square  (PI.  G,  2)  and  Bennett  St.  (PI.  D,  2),  pens,  from  7«.  6(2. ;  Fbbhlst^s 
Tkmpebance  (PI.  h  ;  B,  C,  3),  near  the  Abbey,  R.  8<.  dd  ,  D.  3$. 

Cabs.  For  2  pers.,  with  1  horse,  is.  per  mile,  2s.  6(f.  per  hr.;  each 
addit  pers  6d.  Tolls  are  paid  bj  the  hirer.  F.ire  and  a  half  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  Laggage,  112  lbs.  free,  every  addit.  66  lbs.  6d.  — 
Bath  ChairSy  is.  per  mile  or  hr. ;  one-third  more  for  going  more  than 
200  .\ds.  lip  hill. 

Electric  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  streets  and  mn  to 
OVs  M.)  Bath/ord,  (2%  M.)  Batheaston^  (2  M.)  Combe  Down^  (2  M.)  WesUm^ 
and  other  sui»urbs. 

Music.  Band  twice  daily  in  summer  (Hay  to  Sept.)  in  the  Victoria 
Park^  Sydney  Oarden*,  or  Institution  Gardens  (season-ticket  bs.)  \  once  daily 
in  winter  in  the  Concert  Room^  where  vocal  concerts  are  also  given  (season 
ticket  10«.).  —  High-class  concerts  take  place  in  the  Assemfily  Rooms. 

Theatre  Eoyal  (PI.  G,  2),  Saw  Close.  —  Lyric  Theatre  of  Yarietiet, 
opposite. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  2),  York  Buildings.  Branch  post  and  telegraph 
office,  in  the  High  St.,  opposite  the  Municipal  Buildings. 

Bath^  the  chief  place  In  Somerset,  is  a  handsome  town  of  (1901) 
49,817  inhab.,  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  snrronnding  hills,  and  is  perhaps  unrivalled  among 
provincial  English  towns  for  its  combination  of  archsological, 
historic,, scenic,  and  social  interest.  It  is  a  city  of  crescents  and 
terraces,  built  in  a  very  substantial  manner  of  a  fine  yellow  limestone 
(oolite),  and  rising  tier  above  tier  to  a  height  of  about  600  ft.  Bath 
owes  its  external  appearance  very  largely  to  the  ar<*,hitect  John  Wood 
(d.  17o4)  and  his  sou  of  the  same  uame  (d.  1782). 

Tradition  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  springs  of  Bath  to  an  ancient 
British  prince  named  Bladud,  who  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  and  ob- 
served their  beneficial  effect s  on  a  herd  of  swine  suft'ering  from  a  similar 
disease.  The  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  did  not  escape  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  ttath-lovin^  Romans,  who  built  here  a  large  ciiy,  with  ex- 
tensive baths  and  lemples,  of  which  numerous  remains  have  been  discovered 
(comp.  p.  115).  Their  name  for  it,  A(ivae  Sulis^  was  taken  from  a  local  deity 
8ulf  whom  they  identified  with  Minerva.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  Bath  remained  in  possession  of  the  Britons, 
but  about  oT7  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  whose  name  for 
it  was  Akemanceaster  (from  a  local  corruption  of  Aquae^  and  man  =.  place). 
At  a  later  date  it  reappears  in  history  under  the  name  of  Aet  BathumCai 
the  bath"),  and  after  the  Norman  '^onquest  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
(1092).  The  beginning  of  its  modem  reputation  as  a  watering-place  may 
be  placed  about  1660,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  till 
the  following  century,  when  it  became  for  a  time  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  Kngland.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  indefatiieahle 
exertions  of  the  famous  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Beau  Aa$h  (d.  1761), 
who  introduced  order  and  method  into  the  amusements  and  customs  oi 
the  place  Among  the  innumerable  visitors  of  eminence  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  cent,  may  be  mentioned  Chatham,  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Burke, 
Nelson,  Wolfe,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence,  Smol- 
lett, Fielding,  Sheridan,  Miss  Burney,  Goldsmith,  Southey,  Landor,  MiM 
Austen,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Memorial  tablets  mark 
the  houses  occupied  by  many  of  these.  Perhaps  no  other  English  town 
of  the  size  has  oftener  been  the  theme  of  literary  allusion  —  from  'Hum- 
phrey Clinker'  and  the  *School  for  Scandal'  down  to  the  'Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club*.  The  competition  of  the  Continental  Spas  and  other 
causes  afterwards  diverted  a  great  part  of  the  stream  of  guests,  and  the 
*Queen  of  all  the  Spas'  subsided  into  a  quiet  and  aristoeratio-loolcing 
place,  patroniaed  as  a  residence  by  retired  officers  and  visited  by  nnmar- 
oag  lavalida.  Of  late  years,  however,  Bal'h  lio^a  %\iQ\rDL Tais\Ad  aicu  of 
revival  aa  a    fashionable  resort.    ¥or  somt  \iinA  V\  ^%a  va.  \ffi^t\9iai^ 
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elotli-inalcing  centre,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  in- 
duBiTj  in  ChaucerV  'Wife  of  Hath^s  Tale'. 

Bath  is  an  educationa]  centre  of  some  importance.  Among  its  numerous 
schools  are  Bath  College^  the  Ifew  Kingtvcood  School,  for  the  «ons  of  Wesleyan 
ministers,  and  the  Officer*^  Daughters*  College,  the  last  two  being  conspicuous 
buildings,  nearly  opposite  each  other,  on  the  ascent  to  Lansdown. 

The  liot  MiKB&AL  Sfbings  to  which  Bath  owes  its  name  are 
wliat  is  known  as  a  *lime  carbonated  water',  and  are  efflcacions  in 
ihenmatism,  gout,  dyspepsia,  biliary  and  liver  complaints,  and  skin- 
diseases.  Tlie  daily  yield  of  the  springs  is  npwards  of  half-a-million 
gallons.  The  water,  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  from  116  to  120°  Fahr. ,  which  is  reduced, 
when  requiied ,  by  means  of  cooled  mineral  water  from  the  great 
Roman  Bath  (see  below).  Bathing-tickets  must  be  procured  in  ad- 
vance at  the  Baths  Office,  In  Stall  St ;  but  visitors  are  admitted  to 
inspect  the  baths  (gratis)  dally  from  1  to  3  and  (in  summer)  after 
6  p.m. 

The  baths,  all  of  which  are  now  vested  in  the  corporation,  are  within 
a  stone^s  throw  of  the  Pump  Bo<>m  (see  below).  —  New  Royal  Baths,  adjoining 
the  Grand  Hotel  (bath  2s.-3s.  6d.,  feed-Bd.;  swimming:- hath  is.,  reserved 
for  ladies  on  Hon.  and  Frid.) ;  King^s  Bath,  Stall  St.,  adjoining  the  Pump 
Soom  (1st  class  bath  is.  6d.-3s.  6d.,  2nd  class  6(/.-l«.  6d.,  fee  i-Sd.)-,  Old 
BofcU  Baths,  Bath  St.  (Ist  class  2.s.-2x.  9d.,  fee  Sd.;  2nd  class  is.  6d.  fee  2d.) ; 
T^d  Swimtning  Bath  (88**  Fahr.),  Bath  St.  (6d.  and  9d.);  Crons  Bath  (73°),  at 
the  end  uf  Bath  St.  (Id.,  with  towel  2d.);  Hot  Bath  (120°),  Bath  St.,  for 
the  poor;  Kingston  Baths,  Bath  St.  (6d.,  fee  id.).  The  King's  Baths  are 
among  the  most  perfectly  equipped  baths  in  Europe. 

The  Great  Pump  Boom  (Pl.G,  2;  adm.  free),  close  to  the  W.  end 
of  the  Abbey  Church  (p.  116),  is  a  large  editlce  in  the  classical 
style  (1796),  with  a  motto  from  Pindar  fApiaxov  fiev  58a)p)  on  the 
portico.  The  alcove  whence  the  mineral  water  is  dispf  nsed  (2d, 
per  glass)  has  stained-glass  windows  with  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Bath,  and  contains  a  statuette  of  the  Angel  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
by  J.  W,  Wood.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Beau  Nash 
(p.  114).  The  glass-cases  contain  articles  found  in  the  Roman  baths. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Pump  Room  on  the  E.  is  a  build- 
ing in  a  similar  style,  opened  in  1897,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to 
the  splendid  *Boman  Baths  (PI.  G,  2 ;  adm.  9-6.30,  6'i.),  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  fouuded  by  Emp.  Claudius  and  to  have 
occupied  an  area  900  ft.  long  and  350  ft  wide.  Within  this  build- 
ing, on  the  street-leyel ,  are  a  handsome  Concert  Room,  smoking 
and  reading  rooms,  etc.,  while  behind  is  the  Roman  Terrace,  an 
open  gallery  embellished  with  modern  statues  of  Roman  emperors 
and  generals,  and  overlooking  the  great  Roman  Bath,  which  lies 
about  20  ft.  below.  The  descent  to  the  latter  is  at  the  end  of  the 
N.  or  front  corridor.  Traces  of  the  Roman  baths  were  first  dis- 
covered in  1765,  below  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  King's 
Baths,  but  much  more  considerable  discoveries  were  mad^  m  1"^^^ 
and  subsequent  years  behind  the  Pump  Room.  T\vft%«i  \\iRV»Aft  ^ 
Urge  rectan^Jar  hath,  in  a  hall  110  ft.  long  an^^^lt-^^ek.,  ^^x^^ 
loafed  in  by  the  Roman  Terrace  (aee  aTaove^i  se^exaX  sisi«XVet  Xk^JCa^i 
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hypocausts  foi  heating  the  different  chambers ,  and  portions  of  the 
ancient  pipes  and  conduits.  The  bottom  of  the  large  bath,  which 
is  still  filled  with  water ,  is  still  covered  with  the  Roman  lead  (for 
details  see  Davis's  *Guide  to  the  Roman  Baths').  The  spaces  beneath 
the  concert-room  and  the  Roman  Terrace  are  occupied  by  a  mnsenm 
of  Roman  sculptured  stones  and  architectural  fragments.  —  A  little 
to  the  N.  of  the  baths  is  the  large  Royal  Mineral  tioapitdlj  a  national 
institution  for  poor  patients  under  treatment  with  the  waters,  and 
to  the  S.  is  the  United  Hospital,  used  by  local  patients. 

The  Abbey  Chnrch  (PI.  G,  3)  is  a  handsome  Perp.  edifice  of 
the  16th  cent.,  sometimes  called  the  ^Lantern  of  England'  from 
the  number  and  size  of  its  windows.  The  central  tower,  162  ft 
high,  is  oblong  in  form  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  transepts. 
The  church,  225  ft.  in  length,  is  the  third  which  has  occupied 
the  same  site.  The  first  was  that  of  a  nunnery  said  to  have  been 
erected  here  in  the  7th  century.  The  second  was  a  Norman  cathe- 
dral, begun  on  the  transference  of  the  see  of  Wells  to  Bath  (1090), 
and  completed  in  1160.  After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to  Wells 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. ,  this  church ,  the  nave  of 
which  alone  was  as  large  as  the  present  building,  was  suffered 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin,  and  Bishop  Oliver  King  (1496- 
1603)  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  one  in  1499.  The  ladders 
on  the  W.  front  (restored  in  1900)  refer  to  a  dream  of  this  prelate  in 
connection  with  the  building.  The  church  was  finally  consecrated 
in  1616.  In  1864-73  a  judicious  restoration  was  effected  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott. 

Bath  Abbey  Gharch  is  still  the  secondary  cathedral'  of  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  th<  ui^h  since  1542  the  chapter  of  Wells  has  had  the  sole 
right  of  electing  the  bishops,  fornjerly  shared  with  the  monks  of  Bath. 

Interior  (open  10-6;  10>4  in  winter).  The  most  noteworthy  features 
are  the  fine  W.  window,  the  fan-vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  (continued  by 
Scott  over  the  nave),  and  the  small  chantry  of  Prior  Bird  (c.  ifiOO),  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  chancel ,  with  its  fine  carving.  Amon^  the  nnmeroos 
monnments,  most  of  them  tasteless,  are  those  of  Lady  JValler^  wife  of 
the  Parliamentary  general  (d.  1668^  S.  transept);  Beau  Naah  (d.  1761;  on 
wall  of  S.  aisle,  E.  end);  Quin,  the  actor  (d.  1766:  at  E.  end  of  1!¥.  aisle 
of  choir,  just  by  the  door,  with  inscription  by  Garrick;  grayeetone  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave,  also  with  a  rhymed  inscription);  MalthfU  (d.  188i), 
the  political  economist  (in  the  porch  of  N.  door  in  W.  front);  Bi*h€» 
Montague  (d.  1618),  an  altar-tomb  in  the  nave;  Mary  Frampton  (d.  1^^ 
with  an  epitaph  by  Dryden,  and  W.  Boare,  R.  -4.,  by  Ghantrey,  in  the 
vestry  (beyond  the  screen  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Abbey  and  facing  High  St.  rise  the  Mnnieipal 
Buildings  (PI.  C,  3),  an  imposing  pile  comprizing  the  New  Jl/ttnt- 
cipal  Buildings  (lfc^95)  and  Technical  Schools  (1896),  added  as 
wings  to  the  old  Guilfihall  (1775),  and  (at  the  N.E.  angle,  facing 
Bridge  St.)  the  Victoria  Art  Oallery  ^  Reference  Library  (1900). 

The  Guildhall  contains  a  fine  banqueting<room  and  some  portraits  of 

historic  interest.  —  The  Art  Gallery  (adm.  daily  10-5,   Thors.  7-l()  alsot 

Man.  A  Frid.  6d.,  other  days  free)  has  a  small  collection  of  paintings  and 

s  few  acnJptures  and  cariosities.    Among  \,\ie  -y«in\in%a  are  an  AdoratioB 

of  the  Magi,   ascribed  to  MwHir^;  Yaitih,  Uo^e^  «&^C»^bMiV)^«Mdb«dtQ 
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Vem  Dfds;  Canterbury  Meadows,  by   T.  8,  Cooper;  Baising    of  Jairus^s 
daughter,  by  JB.  Long^  etc. 

Bridge  St.  Is  continued  to  the  E.  by  Pultcney  Bridge  (PI.  0,  3), 
with  houses  on  both  sides ,  a  little  beyond  which  is  Argyle  Chapel 
(PI.  0,  D,  3),  the  scene  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay's  (1769-1853) 
labours.  Great  Pulteney  Street  goes  on  thence  to  the  Sydney  Oar^ 
dena  (PI.  D,  4;  adm.  6(2.). 

The  Roycd  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  (PL  0,  3;  open 
10.30-5;  adm.  2cf.,  free  on  Thurs.)  in  the  North  Parade ,  to  the 
S. W.  of  the  Abbey ,  contains  interesting^Roman  antiquities  found 
in  or  near  Bath,  natural  history  collections,  and  a  library.  The  /n- 
stitution  Oardens  are  open  to  subscribers  only  (2s,  6(2.  per  month). 
—  Farther  on,  in  the  S.  Parade,  is  the  handsome  Rom.  Gath.  Church 
of  St,  John  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  graceful  spire. 

The  N.W,  part  of  the  town,  with  the  Assembly  Rooms  (PI.  D,  2) 
and  the  characteristic  'Circus'  and  'Crescent',  is  the  residential 
quarter.  Many  of  the  houses  here  bear  tablets  commemorating 
famous  occupants.  The  ^Victoria  Park  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  including  a 
Botanie<U  O'lrden,  is  a  well-kept  pleasure-ground,  50  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  Holbume  Museum  (PLC,  1),  in  Charlotte  St.,  near  Queen 
Square,  includes  a  picture-gallery  and  collections  of  plate,  china, 

gems,  etc.  (open  daily,  11-4,  gratis). 

An  admirable  view  of  the  town,  though  somewhat  circumscribed  by 
foliage,  is  obtained  from  0/4  hr.)  *Beechen  Cliff  (PI.  A,  3;  390  ft.  above  the 
Atob),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  —  Another  good  point  of  view  is  Sham 
Cwflf,  on  the  hill  about  iVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  G.  W.  B.  Station,  and  best 
reached  by  Puiteney  Street  and  the  so-called  Iforth  Road. 

Bath  is  surrounded  with  'Downs',  softly  rounded  hills,  the  tops  of 
which  afford  charming  views.  The  most  important  are  Lansdoton  (900  ft. , 
3  K.  to  the  K.),  Claverton  and  Coombe  Down  (560  ft. ;  2-3  M.  to  the  S.), 
and  Hampton  Down  (600  ft. :  IVs  M.  to  the  E.) ,  with  Sham  Castle  (see 
abOTC).  LiUle  Solsbury  (ca.600ft.-,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.)  is  a  flat-topped  hill 
with  clearly  defined  earthworks.  A  walk  or  drive  over  Lansdown  as  far 
as  the  third  milestone,  and  thence  (for  walkers  only)  across  the  racecourse 
to  (i  M.)  Prospect  StiUy  will  afford  the  visitor  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  W.  of  England.  On  the  way  we  pass  (2  M.)  Lansdown  Cemetery .^  with 
the  tomb  of  Beckford  of  Fonthill  (p.  106)  and  a  tower  built  by  him,  the 
top  of  which  commands  an  extensive  vieyw  (Bath  not  visible).  This  walk 
may  be  lengthened  by  returning  through  North  Stoke  (with  an  ancient 
ehureh),  and  thence  through  Upton  or  Bitton  to  the  railway. 

About  2  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Bath,  beyond  Wideombe  (with  an  old 
church  and  manor-house),  is  Prior  Park,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  but 
formerly  the  seat  of  Ralph  Allen  (d.  1764),  the  original  of  Squire  Allworthy 
in  *Tom  Jones\  Through  his  building-enterprise  and  sturdy  belief  in 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Bath  stone,  Mr.  Allen  justly  shares  with  Beau  Nash 
and  the  architect  Wood  (p.  114)  the  credit  of  creating  modem  Bath.  Near 
Prior  Park  is  a  circular  tower  within  a  triangular  base,  erected  to  com- 
memorate Bishop  Warburton's  publication  of  *The  Divine  Legation  of 
Mosea\  —  The  village  of  Claverton  ^  in  the  charming  Warleigh  Val- 
l«y,  8  M.  to  the  E.,  is  best  reached  by  train  to  Bathampton  (p.  113)  or 
InmpUy  Stoke  (p.  111).  —  ParlHgh  Ccutle^  reduced  to  a  ruin  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Wars,  lies  7  M.  to  the  B.  and  may  be  reached  by  train  to  /V«ftK- 
/orcf  and  thence  by  a  field -path  (2  M.).  —  The  old.  mKiv(st-\i(>\v.^«%  ^"^ 
a^nih  Wraxall  and  Chadfield  (near  Box^  p.  US),  in  tb.ft  T:\iLd.at  %Vi\^^  »''«^ 
also  worth  a  riait.  —  The  church  and  manor-lionae  ol  Bi.  C<**^*^'5*Jfe, 
0  M,   to  the  N.  E.,  beyond  Batheaston),  in  a  pr^U^  ^«MlVJ»  \>o\:^  ^»«^ 
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from  about  1600.  —  In  a  hollow  to  the  E.  of  Lansdown,  IV2  M.  firom 
the  town,  is  Charlcon^e,  traditionally  the  mother-chnrch  of  Bath. 

Fbom  Bath  to  Wells  (fares  5«.,  ss.  2d.,  2s.  6d.).  The  quickest  railway 
route  from  Bath  to  Wells  is  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line  via  Ever- 
ereech  and  Olastonbvry  (see  below;  172-2  hrs.),  but  Wells  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  G.W.B.  \ik  Bristol  and  Yatton  (see  B.  16;  lVt-2  hrs.)  or 
▼ia  Westburtfy  Witham,  and  Shepton  Mallet  (see  p.  132;  2^'/s  ^ra.).  For 
those  who  do  not  object  to  a  little  walking,  perhaps  the  pleasanteat  way  of 
making  this  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  (IS^/a  M.)  Mathury  (see  below 
and  walk  thence  to  (1  H.)  Wells.  —  WellSy  see  p.  128. 

Fkom  Bath  to  Glougesteb,  41  M.,  railway  in  1-lVs  hr.  (fares  7<.,  4«.  6cf., 
Ss.  6d.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Midland  Railway  Station,  and  join  the 
main  line  from  Bristol  at  (10  M.)  MangoUfteld  Junction  (p.  1^). 

Fkoh  Bath  to  Tbhplecombe,  37  M.,  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway  in 
IV4-2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  2d.,  3«.  Id.).  1  he  trains  start  from  the  Midland  Station. 

—  The  first  part  of  the  route  is  very  pretty.  At  (IO1/2  M.)  Radttock  (W aide- 
grave  Arms  jBell,  B.3«.,  D.Sx.6d.)  we  cross  the  G.W.B.  line  from  Bristol  to 
Frome  (p.  1^7).  —  At  (1872  M.)  Mashuty^  whence  a  brake  runs  in  the  after- 
noon to  Wells  (4  M. ;  pleasant  walk),  we  cross  the  Mendip  Hills^  on  a  ridge 
of  which  lies  Mashury  (kutle^  a  British  or  Roman  fort  (6V2  acres).  —  View 
to  the  right,  including  Wells  Cathedral  and  Glastonbury  Tor  (p.  182).  — - 
21  Vz  M.  Shepton  Mtdlet  (Hare  &  Hounds,  R.  from  2».  6d.,  pens.  8«. ;  George), 
the  church  of  which  has  a  fine  panelled  roof,  has  another  station  on  the 
G.  W.  R.  line  from  Yatton  (p.  127)  to  Wells  and  Witham  (p.  132).  — 
26 Vs  M.  Evercreeeh  Junction  is  the  junction  for  Olastonbury  (WelU)  and 
Bumham  (see  p.  132).    Omnibus  several  times  daily  to  CasOe  Cory  (p.  ill). 

—  29  M.  Cole  is  IV2  M.  from  Bruton  (p.  HI).  —  From  (33  M.)  WitMmtais 
(Greyhound ;  Bear)  excursions  may  be  made  to  (SV^  M.)  Penselwood  and  the 
curious  ^Pen  Pits\  the  object  of  which  is  still  a  bone  of  antiquarian  eonten- 
tion,  and  to  (SVz  V.)  Stavordale  Priory.  The  whole  district  is  rieh  in 
early  historical  interest.  —  At  (37  M.)  Templecombe  (p.  105)  we  connect  with 
the  L.  &  S.W.  line  from  London  to  Exeter  (R.  14).  though  the  Somerset 
&  Dorset  trains  run  on  to  Broadstone  and  (71 Y2  M.)  Bournemouth  (p.  9Q. 

Fbom  Bath  to  Salisbdbt,  41  M.,  Great  Western  Railway  in  lV2-2*/«hn. 
(fares  6«.  lOd.,  is.  4d.,  3s.  5d.).  —  From  Bath  to  (12ys  M.)  Troufbridae^  see 
p.  111.  —  Our  line  here  turns  to  the  right  (S.).  17  M.  Westbury  (p.  111).  — 
2172  M.  Warminster  (Bath  Arms,  R.  3s.  6d.,  pens.  9s. ;  Bell)  is  the  station 
for  *Longleat  (4^2  M.  to  the  S.W.),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marqnit 
of  Bath,  considered  the  finest  Elizabethan  mansion  in  England  (shown 
on  Mon.  and  Sat.  11.30-1  &  2.80-5.30;  also  on  Thurs.  before  July  Slat).  It 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits.  —  Beyond  Warminster  we 
pass  two  British  camps,  Battlesbury  and  Scratchhury^  on  the  left,  and  reaeb 
(2574  M.)  Heyteshury  (Angel),  with  Heytesbury  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Heytee- 
bury.  —  At  (38 1/2  M.)  Wilton  we  join  the  line  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter  (see 
p.  106).  —  41  M.  Salisbury f  see  p.  101. 


CoNTiiruATioN  OP  THE  Rail-wat  TO  Bbistol.  The  first  Btation 
beyond  Bath  is  (108  M.)  Twertonj  with  a  large  cloth-mannfactory 
and  a  cottage  in  which  Fielding  is  said  to  have  written  *Tom  Jones*. 
The  train  now  runs  parallel  with  the  Bath  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  Ill  M.  Salt  ford;  114  M.  Keynsham  fWingrove).  Beyond 
Brislington,  where  a  Roman  villa  was  disoovered  in  1899,  the  train 
threads  two  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Avon* 

II8V2M.  Bristol.  —  Railway  Stations.  Temple  3fMd*  (P\,  By  i)^  joint 

station  of  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railways.   81,  PhOipe  (PLH,8>, 

Midland  Railway  station  for  Bath,  Bournemouth,  etc.    ff^tweUe  (PL  A,  4). 

'/or  Ayoomouth.  -  The  suburban  stations  of  Clifton  Down  (PI.  0^  2),  Redlamd^ 

J^0ti^el4ery  Stapleton  Jioady  Lawrence  Hitt.^  fiedm«Mt«r  (]Pl.Q^6)^  and  CV(/Im 

^TfO^a  (PL  B,  6)  are  all  connected  willi  Temp\%  1IL««k^»  ^Vi>\«u« 
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Hotels.  *BoTAL  (PI.  a;  B,4),  pleasantly  aitnated  in  College  Green,  close 
to  the  Cathedral  and  1  M.  from  the  station,  R.  from  is.  &d.^  D.  is.  6d.\ 
Gbavd  (PI.  b-,  P,8),  Broad  8t.,  well  spoken  of;  Royal  Talbot  (PI.  cj  G,4), 
Victoria  St.  —  Geokob  (PI.  d;  H,  6),  near  the  station ;  Swan,  Bridge  St.  5 
CoLSToii  Tempkbancb  (PI.  c;  E,  4),  College  Green.  —  At  Clifton:  *Clipton 
Down  (PI.  g;  B,  4),  with  fine  view  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  etc.,  R.  from 
4s.  6<l.,  D.  a#.,  pens.  10s.  6d.*12s.  %d  ;  •St.  Vincent's  Rocks  (PI.  h;  B,  4), 
with  a  similar  view,  suitable  for  a  prolonged  stay,  R.  4s.-6«.  6ci.,  D.  ka.  6<i. ; 
•BoTAL  Spa  (PI.  k(  B,  6)^  from  62«.  per  week,  with  baths;  Impbbial 
(PI.  i;  C,  1),  near  the  Clifton  Down  Station,  well  spoken  of;  Queen's 
(PI.  U  D,  3). 

Seatanrants.  Dunlop,  Baldwin  St.;  8tueiep^  5  Wine  St. ;  Swiss,  Bald- 
win St.;  C(tfi  Royal,  Continental,  Jaeomelli,  all  in  Hit^h  Street.  —  At  Clifton : 
FortL  BdO/bng.  Regent  St.  Iti  and  82.  —  Railvtay  Re/reshmeni  Rooms. 

Oaba  witn  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  6d.  each  ^/v  M.  addit.;  with  two 
horses  Is.  6d.  and  9d.  Per  hour2f  6d.  and  4s.;  each  addit.  1/4  ^^-  ^<^'  ^^^ 
9d.  For  each  passenger  beyond  two,  Bd.  extra.  Each  package  carried  out- 
side 2d.    Double  fares  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 

Elsetrie  Tramways  (every  few  min.;  fares  Id. -3d.).  The  main  focus 
of  the  system  is  at  the  Tramways'  Centre  (PL  F,  4),  on  the  site  of  the  old 
drawbridge.  The  regular  stopping-places  of  the  cars  en  route  are  indicated 
by  red  and  white  rings  on  the  trolley-posts;  at  those  with  white  rings 
alone  the  cars  halt  only  if  required.  On  Sun.  cars  do  not  run  before 
2  p.m.  —  From  the  Tramways'  Centre  (PI  F,  4):  1.  To  Hotwells,  below 
CUftwis Bu^ention  Bridge  (PI  A,  4).  2.  To  Redlavd  (Durdham  Down;  beyond 
PI.  B,  1)  via  Clifton  Down  Station  (PI.  C,  2).  3.  To  Redland  via  Zetland  Road 
(bey.  PI.  B,  1).  4.  To  Horfield  Barracks  (N.  of  PI.  E,  1)  via  Stokes  Croft 
(PI.  F,  1,  2).  5.  To  Ashley  (Warwick  Road;  N.W.  of  PI.  H,  1).  6.  To  Temple 
Heads  Raiiway  Station  (PI.  H,  4).  7.  To  BrisHn^'ton  (bey.  PI.  H,  6,  6),  vi& 
Totterdown  and  Arno^s  Vale.  —  b.  From  Old  Market  Street  (PI.  H,  3).  8.  To 
Bedkmd  (bey.  PI.  B,  1)  via  Clifton  Down  Station  (PI.  C,  2).  9.  To  Fishponds 
snd  Staplehill  (bey.  PI.  H,  1).  10.  To  Kingswood  (E.  of  PI.  H.  2).  11.  To 
Beatham  (E.  of  PI.  H,  6).  12.  To  Knowle  (Bushey  Park;  S.  of  PI.  H.  6). 
—  c.  From  Bristol  Bridge  (N.W.  end;  PI.  G,  4)  to  Knowle  (top  of  Red 
Uon  Hill).  —  d.  From  BrUtol  Bridge  (S.E.  end)  to  Bedminster  (PI.  F,  6)  via 
at.  Meary  Redeliffe  (PI  G,  6). 

Omnibuses.  1.  From  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton  (PI.  D,  3)  to  the  Sunpension 
Bridge  (PI.  A  4),  every  12  min.  (2d.)-,  2.  From  Ashton  /2oad  via  Church  Road  to 
Long  AsJUon  (2d.)    3.  From  Redland  to  Westbuiy,  every  10-12  min.  (Id.,  2d.). 

Steamers.  From  Bathurst  Basin  (PI.  F,  6)  to  Cardiff  daily.  From  Cumber- 
land Basin  (PI.  B,  6)  weekly  to  Cork.  Wexford  (fare  15s.) ,  Dublin  (15s.), 
twice  a  week  to  Waterford  (15s.),  and  to  Belfast  and  Glasgow  (20s.).  Also 
to  London  (^s.)  weekly  via  Plymouth,  and  to  Eull  fortnightly  in  summer, 
round  the  N.  of  Scotland.  —  In  summer  pleasure -steamers  starting  from 
the  landing  sti^e  near  the  Hotwells  Station  (PI.  A,  4)  ply  to  numerous  re- 
sorts on  the  Bi^stol  (Channel  (fares  l«.6d.-4s.). 

Boats.  Small  boat  up  and  down  the  Floating  Harbour  6d.,  more  than 
1  pers.  dd.  each ;  across  the  Avon  below  the  Feeder  4d.  and  2d. ;  across  the 
Feeder  id.  and  2d. ;  ferry  across  the  Frome  id. 

Post  Office  (PI.  P,  3),  Small  St.  —  At  Clifton,  Regent  St.  (PI.  C,  4). 

Theatres.  Prince'' s  Theatre  (PI.  E,  4),  Park  Row ;  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  F,  4), 
King  St.  —  Empire  Palace  (varieties),  Old  Market  St.;  People's  Palace^ 
Baldwin  St.;  Ifew  Titfoli,  Broadmead. 

American  Oonsnl,  Lorin  A.  Lathrop^  Esq.^  Shannon  Court,  Small  St.  — 
Yioe-Oonsul,  Gerard  Mosely,  Esq. 

Principal  Attractions.  *  Cathedral  (p.  128);  *8t.  Mary  Redeliffe  (p.  120); 
*Clifton  Down  and  ^Suspension  Bridge  (p.  125);  "Durdham  Down  (p.  126); 
8t.  Peter's  Hospital  A  Church  (p.  121);  Mayor^s  Chapel  (p.  124);  Ari  Gallery 
(p.  124))  MHUer  Orphanages  (p.  126). 

Bristol,  an  ancient  and  Interesting  commeic\]a\  \a^ra.,  >b»£ift  ^^<^  ^^ 

»  hishop,  snd  at  one  time  the  chief  aeapott  Ql^Q«X^T3^«^*^t^^ 
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sltnated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Avon  and  the  IVome,  7  M.  from  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  lies  partly  in  Somerset  and  partly  In  Gloucester, 
hut  forms  a  city  and  county  of  Itself.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with 
the  Mediterranean,  America,  and  Ireland,  is  still  yery  important. 
Among  the  chief  of  its  numerous  manufactures  are  soap,  tobacco, 
leather,  hoots  and  shoes,  glass,  brass  and  copper  wares,  chocolate, 
cotton,  and  sugar  (formerly  the  staple).  It  possesses  a  large  har- 
bour and  docks,  and  the  Avon  has  been  made  navigable  for  vessels 
of  large  tonnage.  The  population  in  1904,  including  that  of  Clifton, 
was  about  360,000.   The  spring-tides  rise  to  a  height  of  40  ft; 

Bristol  (Anglo-Saxon,  Briffht-Stow  or  Brig -Stow)  has  no  certified 
liistory  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  by  the  iSth  cent,  it  had 
attained  considerable  wealth  and  importance.  The  old  castle,  in  which 
King  Stephen  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Matilda,  was  razed  by  Cromwell, 
and  practically  no  traces  are  left  of  it.  In  the  i5-16th  cent.  Bristol  was 
the  second  city  of  England  and  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  numerous  naval  expeditions  it  sent  out 
were  those  of  the  great  explorer  John  Cabot  (1497,  etc.),  whose  equally 
famous  son  Sebastian  was  probably  bom  at  Bristol  in  1474  (monumeat,  jae 
p.  124).  The  fair  fame  of  the  city  was  sullied  by  the  practice  of  kidnappiof , 
carried  on  to  provide  labourers  for  the  American  Colonies;  and  BrittM  was 
also  one  of  the  British  towns  principally  concerned  in  the  slave4rade. 
In  the  Civil  War  the  town  was  be.nie^ed  and  taken,  first  by  the  BoyaUats 
(1648),  and  then  by  Oen.  Fairfax  (1646),  to  whom  it  was  surrendered  by 
Prince  Rupert  with  almost  no  resistance.  The  ^Great  Western^  one  of 
the  first  two  British  steamers  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean ,  was  built  at 
Bristol  and  started  from  this  port  for  its  first  oceanic  voyage  in  18S8. 

The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  sugar-boilers  of  Bristol  was  famous, 
and  one  of  their  favourite  beverages,  made  of  Solera  sherry,  was  widely 
known  as  ^Bristol  milk\  Fuller  relates  that  this  concoction  was  the  first 
'moisture^  given  to  infant  Bristolians,  and  it  is  mentioned  with  approval 
in  Pepys's  Diary  (13th  June,  1668).  Comp.  ^Bristol  Past  and  Present^  by 
NichollM  and  Taylor  (1881-82)  and  ^Bristol'  CHistoric  Towns  Series'),  by  the 
Retf.  W.  Bunt  (1887). 

From  the  Temple  Meads  Railway  Station  (PI.  H,  4),  Victoria 
Street,  traversed  by  a  tramway  and  passing  a  more  curious  than 
beautiful  Statue  of  Neptune  (18th  cent.),  leads  direct  to  the  (Yj  M.) 
centre  of  the  town.  [To  the  right  diverges  Temple  Street,  with  the 
Temple  Church,  originally  erected  for  the  Knights  Templar  about 
1146,  but  dating  In  its  present  form  chiefly  from  the  14-l(yth  cent- 
uries. The  tower  is  5  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.]  We  may,  how- 
ever, diverge  at  once  to  the  left,  down  Pile  Street,  to  (5  min.)  the 
church  of  ♦Bt.  Mary  Eedcliffe  (PI.  G,  6),  the  lofty  spire  of  which 
is  visible  as  soon  as  the  station  is  quitted.  This  church  (usually 
entered  from  the  S.  side)  is  unquestionably  as  nearly  faultless  an 
example  of  Its  kind  (rich  Perp.)  as  exists  in  the  country,  and 
justifies  Queen  Elizabeth's  description  of  it  as  *the  fairest,  the 
goodliest,  and  most  famous  parish-church  in  England*.  It  was 
founded  in  the  13th  cent.,  but  by  degrees  rebuilt,  mainly  by  the 
Ganynges,  grandfather  and  grandson,  each  6-6  times  Mayor  of 
Bristol,  in  the  14-1 5th  centuries.  The  most  noteworthy  features  of 
t£e  exterior  are  the  *N,  Porch  (^earWei  t\iwvt\i^a\iod'^  of  the  church, 
If  at  recently  restored),  the  tower,  au^  tV^  vgVi^  ^5fi&l\.\  Vs^'Wa 
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modem).   The  chnich  Ib  240  ft  long,  and  117  ft  wide  across  the 
transepts. 

Imterior  (open  to  visitors  free).  The  narrowness  of  tbe  nave  and 
iranaepta  is  remarkable,  and  the  latter  have  the  rare  addition  of  side 
aialetf.  The  reredos  of  Caen  stone  is  also  very  beautiful,  while  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  a  blaze  of  rich  colouring.  The  visitor  should  also 
notice  the  groined  roof  and  a  window  in  the  lower  belfry  (N.W.  comer 
of  church),  in  which  most  of  the  old  coloured  glass  has  been  collected 
and  arranged.  In  this  belfry  we  are  shown  a  rib  of  the  famous  Dun 
Cow  slain  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (comp.  p.  256;  really  a  bone  of  a 
whale,  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  Cabots).  There  is  an 
effigy  of  William  Ganynges  the  Elder  (d.  1396)  in  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave, 
and  one  of  the  Younger  (d.  after  1467)  in  the  S.  transept.    On  one  of  the 

SierS  of  the  tower,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  hangs  the  armour  of 
It  WflUam  Penn  (d.  1670) ,  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  — 
Above  the  K.  porch  is  the  muniment  room  in  which  Thomas  Chatterton 
(17fiO-7D),  *the  marvellous  boy,  the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pTide\  profiBSsed  to  have  discovered  the  Rowley  MSS.  (shown  by  the  verger 
on  applleation).  His  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church.  Within  the  enclosure 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  church  is  a  memorial  of  Ghatterton,  who  was  bom  in 
an  adjoining  street.  —  A  long-established  annual  event  at  this  church  is 
the  Bush-Bearing ,  which  takes  place  on  Whitsunday ,  when  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  attend  in  state  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with  rushes. 

We  now  follow  Redcliffe  Street,  which  leads  northwards  to 
(7  mln.)  Bristol  Bridge  (PI.  G,  4;  1768),  crossing  the  'Floating 
Harhonr'  formed  by  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Avon.  A  statue 
of  Samuel  Morley,  M.  P.  (d.  1886),  adjoins  the  bridge.  At  No.  97 
Redcliffe  St.,  at  the  corner  of  Ferry  Lane,  is  Canyngea^  House  (see 
p.  120).  Beyond  Bristol  Bridge,  High  Street  leads  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  reaching  at  the  end  of  Corn  St.  the  long  line  of  streets 
ranning  N.E.  from  the  Tramways'  Centre  (p.  122),  which  form  per- 
haps the  chief  artery  of  traffic  and  contain  the  handsomest  shops  and 
public  buildings.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  leave  High  St.  to 
the  right  by  Mary-le-Fort  Street  (PI.  F,  3),  still  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  quaint  houses  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  and  enter  Peter  Street. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  latter  is  *8t.  Peter's  Hospital  (PI.  G,  3), 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  its 
kind  in  the  W.  of  England,  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent, 
and  partly  rebuilt  in  1608.    Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  handsome 

fanelled  old  board -room.  The  building  was  used  as  a  mint  in 
695-97,  afterwards  as  a  hospital,  ^and  is  now  the  Office  of  the 
Gaardiai s  of  the  Poor.  Close  by  is  St,  Peters  Church,  the  mother- 
church  of  Bristol,  the  tower  of  which  (except  the  upper  story)  is 
early-Norman.  The  -poet  Savage  (1698-1743)  is  buried  at  the  back 
of  St.  Peter's  Church.  Beyond  Peter  Street  are  Castle  Street  and 
CiUtle  Green  (PI.  G»  3),  taking  name  from  the  extensive  feudal 
fortress,  founded  probably  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  which 
formerly  stood  on  this  site. 

We  may  now  return  through  Dolphin  St.  into  Wir^e  Street  (PU 
F,  3),  at  No.  9  in  which  (right)  Robert  Souihes^  (\n[l^\.^^*X^^iMa.\iQrwu 

In  Union  Street,  to  the  K.   of  Dolphin  St.,  la   St.    Jame*"*  CnwrtVw 
(PI.  Q,  8),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Bristol,  still  TetaialTi%  muc\i  ol  V\i^  ^?^\^^ 
JfagOMB  work.   The  anudl  drcnlar  window  la  a  gooa  «u.msVa  ol  »» l«e»«»^ 
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more  common  in  foreign  than  in  English  Bomaneaque  churchei  of  the 
same  period- 
Wine  St.  ends  at  the  junction  with  High  St.  (p.  121),  oppo- 
site which  Broad  Street  diverges  to  the  W.,  containing,  to  the  left, 
the  Guildhall  (PL  F,  3),  a  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style  (1843). 
At  the  end  is  a  gateway  arch  of  the  old  City  Wall^  strangely  sur- 
mounted by  the  spire  of  8t.  JohrCs  Church  (PI.  F,  3 ;  16th  cent), 
the  body  of  whieh  is  itself  part  of  the  wall.  Beyond  the  archway 
is  Christmas  Street,  leading  to  Christmas  Steps,  a  quaint  and  steep 
lane  at  the  top  of  which  are  some  curious  stone  seats  and  a  picturesque 
alms-house,  with  a  chapel  (^1504)  dedicated  to  the  Magi. 

Returning  to  Wine  St.  we  next  enter  Corn  St&bbt  (PI.  F,  4), 
in  which  Is  the  Council  House,  containing  valuable  old  plate  and  a 
fine  portrait  by  Yan  Dyck.  In  All  Sairhts'  Church,  opposite,  Is  the 
tomb  of  Edward  Colston  (see  below).  On  the  same  side  (left)  is  the 
Exchange  (PL  F,  4 ;  1740),  in  front  of  which  are  four  singular  metal 
tables,  known  as  the  ^Nails\  These  belonged  to  the  Tolsey  (men- 
tioned in  Scott's  Tirate'),  the  forerunner  of  the  Exchange,  and  were 
used  by  the  merchants  for  making  payments  (hence,  it  is  said,  the 
phrase  'pay  on  the  naiV).  Three  of  them  bear  dates  (1694,  1G25, 
1631). 

Nearly  opposite  the  Exchange  diverges  Small  Street  (PL  F,  3), 
containing  the  Post  Office  and  the  Assize  Courts.  The  latter,  forming 
the  back  of  the  Guildhall  (see  above),  incorporate  Colston's  House 
(see  below),  of  which  some  interesting  remains  are  pointed  out  to 
visitors.  —  In  Nicholas  Street,  to  the  left,  is  the  handsome  new 
Stock  Exchange  (1903). 

Corn  St.  is  prolonged  by  Clare  Street,  from  which  a  short  street 
on  the  right  leads  to  St.  Stephen's  Church  (PL  F,  4),  a  late-Gtothie 
building  of  1470,  with  a  fine  restored  tower,  of  which  Mr.  Freeman 
notes  that  it  4s  remarkable  for  having  ssthetically  dispensed  with 
buttresses\    Tradition  says  St.  Augustine  preached  here. 

Marsh  Street,  to  the  left  (S  ),  lends  to  King  St.,  in  which  are  a  pic- 
turesque Sailors  Alms  House  (1696),  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  the  CHiff  Free 
Library  (PI.  F.  4),  the  earliest  Protestant  free  library  in  England  (161]Q, 
containing  a  une  sculptured  mantelpiece  by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  very 
interesting  MSS.  and  early  printed  works.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  Custom 
Bouse,  is  Queen's  Square  (PL  F,  4,  5),  the  principal  scene  of  the  riots  of 
1831,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  by  Rysbrach.  David  Home 
was  a  clerk  at  No.  16  (Queen's  Sq.  (S.  side)  in  1734. 

Glare  Street  ends  at  the  handsome  St.  AugusUn^s  Bridge  (PLF,  4). 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Drawbridge,  now  the  Ttamvoayi 
Centre  (p.  119).  The  part  of  the  Floating  Harbour  to  the  right  (N.) 
has  been  filled  up,  and  the  open  space  thus  formed,  called  CoiUUm 
Avenue,  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Edmund  Burke  (M.  P.  foi 
Bristol,  1774-80)  and  Edward  Colston.  Colston  HaU,  to  the  N.,  re- 
ballt  In  1900,  can  accommodate  4000  people. 

Briatol  occupiea  a  leading  position  amon%  ^n\^Uiti  cML«afoT  the  exIeBt 
»nd  Dumber  of  ita  charitable   institutionB *,  «n^  i\i«  &Tl^ '^\int  ^^x^SMi^ 
PbiJantbropiaia  is   nnanimously  accorded  to  Edward  Co\iV)u  V^V^^^Qft^v^ 
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whoM  memory  ia  kept  green  by  the  annual  'Colston  Banqueta^  on  ISor.  13tli, 
BOW  ntiliaed  for  a  display  of  political  oratory.  —  MHUer  Orphanage*  (cab 
2s.  6d.)}  Me  p.  126. 

Follcwing  St.  Angnstine's  Parade  to  the  S.,  we  soon  reach  the 
pretty,  open  space  named  College  Gbeen  (PI.  £,  4),  originally  the 
bnilal-gronnd  of  the  abbey  (see  below) ;  among  the  bnlldings  round 
it  are  the  Cathedral,  8t,  Augustine's  Church,  the  Mayor's  Chapel, 
and  the  Royal  Hotel,  Immediately  In  front  Is  a  Statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  by  Boehm  (1888)  and  farther  back  is  a  replica  (1851)  of 
^e  old  Bristol  Crofs  (comp.  p.  111). 

The  •Cathedral  (P1.E,4)  was  originally  erected  In  the  12th  cent. 
(1i>egnn  in  1142),  as  the  church  of  an  Augustine  abbey,  by  Robert 
Vitzhardinge,  a  Bristol  merchant,  and  progenitor  of  the  Berkeley 
family.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  two  centuries  later,  while  the  nave, 
destroyed  in  the  16th  cent.,  was  rebuilt  by  Street  In  harmony  with 
the  choir  and  transept  In  1868-88.   The  main  body  of  the  structure 
is  of  the  Dec.  order,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  period  (13-14th  cent.),  but  the  Chapter  Bouse  (1166-1170), 
a  remnant  of  the  original  church,  Is  a  fine  example  of  late-Norman. 
The  Elder  Lady  Chapel  (c.  1210;  restored  in  1894)  is  good  E.E., 
and  the  Cloisters  (Incomplete)  are  Perpendicular.  The  W.  front  has 
a  deeply  recessed  doorway  and  two  towers  (1888).    The  Tower, 
127  ft.  high,  is  a  Perp.  addition  of  the  16th  cent  (rebuilt  in  1893). 
The  Cathedral  Is  300  ft.  long,  68  ft.  wide,  and  66  ft  high.  —  The 
hishoprlc  of  Bristol  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1642,  and  re- 
founded  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1657.  From  1836  till  1897  it  was  link- 
ed with  the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Dally  choral  services  at  10  and  4. 

Interior.  The  absence  of  clerestory  and  triforium  makes  this  church 
unique  among  English  cathedrals,  the  aisles  being  of  the  same  height  as 
the  nave,  and  the  arches  rising  clear  up  to  the  spring  of  the  vaulting. 
The  singular  flying  arches  across  the  aisles,  resembling  timber-work,  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  flying  buttresses.  The  arches  in  the  aisles  of  the 
Kavx  are  a  elever  imitation  (by  Street)  of  those  in  the  choir,  with  a  few 
slight  modifications,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  improveiuents. 

At  the  £.  end  of  the  17.  aisle  of  the  nave  are  an  effigy  of  Dean  Elliott 
(d.  1891)  and  two  modern  brass  tablets  of  good  design.  The  Nohth  Tbansept 
contains  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Fred.  J.  Fargus  {''Hugh  ContDay";  1847-86), 
and  Miary  Carpenter  (d.  1877),  both  natives  of  Bristol,  and  of  Emma  Marshall 
(1890>99).  —  On  the  E.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  *ElderLady  Ghafel,  a  pure 
E.E.  structure  (ca.  1210),  containing  some  grotesque  carvings. 

The  Choib  has  a  fine  modern  marble  floor  and  a  reredos  erected  in 
i889.    In  the  N.  choir-aisle  are  a  bust  of  Sotithey  fp.  121),  and  a  monu- 
ment to  Mrs.  Middleton,  both  by  Bailey.    In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  figure  of 
Resignation,  by  Gbantry.    The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Ladt  Chafxl 
is   the  fine  Dec.  East  Window  (a  so-called  Jesse  window),  most  of  the 
stained  glass  in  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.^  the 
arrangement  of  its  tracery  symbolises  the  Trinity.    This  chapel  also  con- 
tains some  interesting  monuments  of  the  old  abbots.    Several  of  these 
occupv  the  singular  recesses  in  the  walls,  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
cathedral.    A  tablet  beride  Abbot  l?ewland''s  tomb,  on  the  S.  wall^  -^^At^^ 
out  the  grave  of  Bishop  Butler  (see  below).    Some  ot  \\i«k  o\^  TsA%^-t«t«^  t.vrt- 
ings  deserve  attention.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  choVt-«\%\fe  \%  >CVi.^'&««5^- 
L»T  Cbafxl,  added  about  1340:  it  is  entered  \i'j  «k  -^e^vWixJ^^  c.csux^X'j^^^ 
0ome  valque  work  of  thia  period  (Dec).  —  The  Sotjib. '^^^^««'"«^'^  ^«t»Jw»Mi» 
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a  monament  to  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1762),  author  of  the  'Analogy^  who  was 
Bishop  of  Bristol  from  1738  to  1750.  From  this  transept  we  enter  the 
Cloisters  ,  from  the  E.  side  of  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gem  of 
the  cathedral,  the  ^Chapteb  House,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  Norman 
chamber  in  the  kingdom.  Its  rich  mouldings  and  interlaced  arcade  are  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Like  other  early  chapter-houses  in  Eng- 
land it  is  rectangular  in  shape.  The  adjoining  Canons'  Vestry  contains  a 
curious  old  carving  in  stone  (the  *  Harrowing  of  HelF),  somewhat  similar 
to  the  sculptures  at  Chichester  Cathedral  (p.  55)  and  believed  by  some  to 
be  of  Saxon  origin. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  open  free  to  visitors,  but  the  sub-sacrist 
(fee  6(2.)  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Chapter  House,  Elder  Lady  Chapel,  and 
Berkeley  Chapel. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  fragment  of  the  old  BisJiop's 
Palace,  hnrned  by  the  rioters  in  1831,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
saved  by  the  vigour  and  determination  of  a  Nonconformist  lawyer.  — 
To  the  W.  of  the  Cathedral  is  *  College  Oate,  an  admirably  preserred 
Norman  archway,  with  a  smaller  one  by  its  side,  belonging  to  the 
old  abbey-buildings.  The  mouldings  are  very  elaborate  The  super- 
structure, with  restored  oriel  windows,  is  Perpendicular.  —  Ad- 
jacent is  the  new  Central  Library  (1905).  On  the  other  (N.)  side  of 
College  Green,  nearly  opposite  the  Cathedral,  is  the  *Chureh  of  8U 
Mark  (PI.  E,  4),  known  as  the  ^Mayor's  Chapel\  a  little  gem  of 
Gothic  (E.E.  to  Perp.)  architecture  (recently  restored)  containing 
some  curious  old  monuments  and  some  old  stained  glass.  It  is  open 
to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  11-3.  In  Unity  St  is  the  large 
Technical  College  (PI.  E,  4)  of  the  ancient  and  still  existing  company 
of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  incorporated  in  1651. 

From  a  visitor's  point  of  view,  Fry^s  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Works  (1100 
hands),  in  Union  St.  (PI.  F,  3),  and  W.  D.  A  E.  0.  Wills'g  Tobacco  Factory 
in  East  Street,  Bedminster  (PI.  O,  6),  are  among  the  most  interesting  manu- 
/"actories  of  Bri<«tol.  —  The  charming  little  *Arno^s  Vale  Cemeterp^  at  the 
5.E.  corner  of  the  town,  contains  the  grave   of  Robert  Hall  (d.  1831). 

The  pleasantest  approach  to  the  high-lying  suburb  of  Clifton 

(hotels,  see  p.  119)  is  from  College  Green,  either  through  Park  Street 

(PI.  E,  4)  or  over  Brandon  Hill  (Tl.  D,  4 ;  260  ft.).    Or  we  may  take 

the  tramway  (p.  119)  to  the  Hitwells  below  the  Suspension  Bridge 

(PI.  A,  4),  and  ascend  by  the  Clifton  Rocks  Railway  (2d.). 

Brandon  Hill  is  crowned  by  the  Cahot  Memorial  Toteer  (opened  in  1896), 
designed  by  W.  V.  Goagh,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
June  24th,  1897,  the  400th  anniversary  of  John  Cabot's  first  sight  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  tower  (adm.  daily,  9  till  dusk;  2d.)  is 
106  ft.  hlah  (169  step^)  and  commands  an  admirable  •View  of  Bri<ttol.  — 
On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  hill  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  CoUege,  where  169  boys 
receive  free  education  and  board. 

Park  Street  ascends  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Green.  No.  45 
is  the  house  in  which  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  kept  a  schooL 
To  the  left  diverges  Great  George  Street.  Farther  up,  in  Queen*8 
Road,  to  the  right,  stands  the  handsome  Blind  Asylum  (P1.E,3;  open 
to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thiirs.,  11-12  &  2-4.  Adjacent  is  the 
ImpoBiag  new  Art  Gallery  (1905),  coTit&miii^  «.  museum  of  antiqni- 
tiea  and  industrial  products  on  the  gtoundtVoox  wi^^^V^^sa^-ljSiw:^ 
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(examples  of  Turner,  Moilaud,  Miiller,  etc.)  on  the  first  floor.   The 

iuildiug  is  open  free  on  Wed.  «&  Sat.  10-9,  other  week-days  10-6; 

the  picture-gallery  also  2-5  on  the  1st  and  3rd  Sun.  in  each  month. 

Next  dooi  is  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Reference  Library  (PI.  D,  3; 

open  free,  10-9;  closed  on  Sun.  &  Frid.),  with  collections  of  natural 

history  and  geology,  and  a  library  (50,000  vols.)  including  a  good 

copy  of  an  original  portrait  of  Sebastian  Gabot  (destroyed  by  fire). 

Behind  the  Museum,  in  Tyndairs  Park,  is  Bristol  University  College 
(PI.  D,  8),  opened  in  1876,  and  attended  by  students  of  both  sexes.  To 
the  K.  of  the  College  is  BrUtol  Orammar  School^  founded  in  1631,  and  re- 
moved hither  in  1879.  Opposite  is  the  new  building  of  Bristol  Baptist  College^ 
one  of  the  oldest  Nonconformist  training-colleges  in  England,  and  in  the 
flame  neighbourhood  is  the  Western  C<mgregational  College^  recently  transferred 
firom  Plymouth. 

Farther  on  in  Queen's  Road  are  the  Victoria  Rooms  (PI.  D,  3), 
in  a  Grecian  style,  with  Egyptian  details,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
South  African  War  Memorial  (^1905).  Opposite  it  (to  the  right)  is 
the  Fine  Arts  Academy  (PI.  D,  3),  containing  modem  paintings  and 
a  series  of  portraits  in  pastel  (Geo.  Washington,  Maddison,  etc.) 
drawn  during  a  residence  in  America  by  Mr.  Sharpies  (adm.  free). 
An  annual  Exhibition  is  held  here  in  spring  (adm.  1«.;  6(2.  on 
holidays). 

From  this  point  White  Ladies  Road,  to  the  right,  leads  straight 
to  Durdham  Down  (nearly  1  M.),  passing  near  Clifton  Down  Station 
(PL  0,  2).  The  shortest  way  to  (1/2  M.)  Clifton  Down  and  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge  is  to  the  left,  through  Queen's  Road  (PI.  0,  3), 
and  then,  at  Victoria  Square  (PI.  0,  4),  to  the  right.  The  lofty 
spire  of  Christ  Church  (PI.  B,  4),  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Clifton 
Down,  now  serves  as  our  land-mark. 

^Clifton  Down  (PI.  A,  1-4 ;  236  ft)  is  an  elevated  grass-grown 
plateau  of  limestone  formation,  dotted  with  fine  trees  and  fringed 
with  the  villaB  of  well-to-do  Bristolians.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded 
"by  the  Avon,  here  flowing  through  a  deep  and  highly  picturesque 
gorge,  the  rocky  wall  of  which  is  named  *St,  Vincent's  Rocks.  In 
the  face  of  the  rocks  is  the  Oianfs  Cave  (view),  formerly  used  as 
an  oratory,  now  approached  from  the  so-called  Observatory^  con- 
taining a  camera  obscura,  on  the  height  adjoining  the  bridge  [tunnel 
6rf.,  observatory  6rf.).  The  gorge  is  crossed  by  a  noble  *Su8pen8ion 
Bridge  (PI.  A,  4;  toll  Id.),  with  a  single  span  of  700  ft.  and  250  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  originally  spanned  the  Thames 
at  Hungerford  near  Charing  Cross,  but  was  re-erected  in  its  present 
position  in  1864.  On  the  W.  bank,  a  little  below  the  bridge,  a 
deep  wooded  hollow  known  as  *Nightingale  Valley  descends  to  the 
river-gorge,  and  both  here  and  on  the  Observatory  hill  are  extensive 
traces  of  British  earthworks,  with  later  Roman  modifications.  A 
zigzag  path  descends  to  the  Hotwells,  which  have  \^e^TL  Ytv(s^\i  l^'t. 
400  years  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  t'^e  divj^  ol^'^^vai^^'s^ 
CUoier  and  Miss  Bumefa  *Evelina\    The  a^ivn^  ^^^  ^i\.ww^^^^ 
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lost  in  the  Avon,  bnt  has  now  been  recovered  and  supplies  an 
attractive  and  commodloas  8pa  and  Pump  Room^  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  cliff-railway  (p.  124). 

Those  whoAe  time  is  limited  may  return  to  Bristol  from  the  Hotwells 
by  tramway;  but  even  the  must  hurried  visitor  should  at  least  go  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  enjoy  the  view  up  and  down 
stream.  [The  Avon  is  a  tidal  river,  and  it  is  very  de  irable  to  visit  the 
bridge  at  high  water,  when  its  agly,  muddy  bed  is  covered.]  Those  who 
have  time  should  either  cross  the  bridge  to  the  beautiful  LHgn  Wood* 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  or  follow  the  route  described  below. 

To  the  N.  Clifton  Down  Is  continued  by  *l)urdham  Down 
(310  ft.),  which  has  been  secured  for  public  use.  By  crossing  Durd- 
ham  Down  on  the  river  side  we  reach  the  (^/iM..)8ea  Wails,  which 
command  a  tine  view.  A  little  farther  on  is  a  picturesque  tower, 
known  as  Cook's  Folly,  now  forming  part  of  a  villa.  On  the  land- 
ward side  of  Durdham  Down  are  the  *  Zoological  Oardena  (PI.  B,  2; 
adm.  6d.)  Close  by  is  Cliftrm  College  (PI.  B,  2),  founded  in  1862, 
now  attended  by  700  pupils,  and  ranking  among  the  chief  publle 
schools  of  England.  Its  close  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cricket-gioniidi 
in  the  country.  Near  the  College  stands  All  Saints  (PI.  C,  2),  a 
modern  church  by  Street,  noticeable  for  the  unusual  design  of  its 
nave  and  aisles.  —  We  may  return  to  Bristol  by  the  tramway  travers- 
ing White  Ladies  Road,  or  by  train  from  Clifton  Down  Station 
(PI.  0,  2). 

Ezeursions.    About  S'/s  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Clifton  lies  King's  Westom^  a 

country-house  on  the  Avon,  with  a  beautiful  park.    Adjacent,  to  the  £.| 

is  King""*  Weston  Dotm,  with  a  well-defined  British  camp,  and  to  the  W., 

Penpole  Pointy  commaading  a  charming  view.   At  the  S.  W.  base  of  the  latter, 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon ,  is  the  village  of  Shirehampton  (see   below). 

About  172  M.  to  the  N.  of  King'*s  Weston,  in   a   pleasant  dale,   is  Blaies 

Cattle,  containing  a  Hne  collection   of  paintings'.      The   grounda  (visitors 

admitted  on  Wed.  &  Sat.,  2-6,  after  previous  application  to  Mrs.  Hitfford) 

command  excellent  views  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  coast  of  S.  Wales. 

On  Blaite  Hill  is   another  of  the  numerous  ancient  entrenchments  rooiid 

Bristol.  —  Dundry  Cfiui-ch  (adm.  3<2.)  with  its  dne  tower  (1483),  4  M.  to 

the  S.E.,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  down  (790  ft.),  is  a  flne  point  of  view  and 

itself  a  conspicuous  object   in    the   view   from   Clifton  Doom  (p.  125).  — 

Among   the   more  distant  points   of  interest  within  the  limits  of  a  day^a 

excursion  from  Bristol   are  Chepstow  (p.   1^5)   and  Tintern  Abbey  (p.  184), 

Wells  (p.  12S).  Glastonbury  (p.  131),  the  Cheddar  Clifs  (p.  128),  Bath  (p.  118), 

Weston  (p.  132),  and  Clevedon  (p.  12T). 

From  Bristol  to  Portishead,  liVa  M.,  railway  in  Va^Ahr.  (2#.,  Is.Stf., 
llV-id.),  skirting  the  8.  bank  of  the  Avon.  —  Portishead  (Como;  Boyal 
Hotel)  is  a  small  watering-place  and  residential  suburb  on  the  Severn 
estuary,  with  docks  belonging  to  Bristol. 

From  Bristol  to  Avonmodth,  93/4  M.,  railway  in  V«  hr.  (fares  Is.  6<l., 
1«.,  9(1.).  —  This  line  passes  several  suburban  stations  and  beyond  a 
tunnel,  1  M.  long,  emerges  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Avon.  6V4  M.  Sea  AMii; 
7^4  H.  Shirehampton  (see  above).  —  9^4  M.  Avonmouth  (hotel)  haa  a  pier 
and  very  extensive  docks  belonging  to  the  city  of  Bristol. 

From  Bristol  to  Severn  Tunnel  Jdnotion  (for  8.  Wales),   17  M., 

G.  W.  Railway  in  35  min.  (fares  4«.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.),    —   The  first  stationa 

sre  (i  ]&.)  Lawrence  Bill  and  (IV4  M.)   Btapleton  Road,  the  birthplaea   of 

Hannah  More  (d.  1833).    Near  (2^1  li.)  Ashley  Hill  are  the  well-known 

MUHer  OrphsmageB,  established  by  Qeorgt  M^lller  V.^.  V^^  ta  1896,  ud 

now  containing  npwarda  of  2000  children).   TYift  Ore.^«aa«^%  «fi^  iMe& 
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daeted  on  the  principle  of  trusting  to  the  voluntary  and  unsolicited  con- 
tributions of  the  charitatile,  and  possess  no  endowments  or  reiiular  income 
of  any  kind.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  different  houses  on  week-days 
(Hon.  excepted)  :  t  2.80  and  3  p.m.  (also  3.^  p.m.  in  flummeri.  —  Between 
(4*  4  M  )  A7<oiv,  and  (BVs  V.)  Patrhieap  we  join  the  main  line  from  London 
to  S.  Wales  (U.  26),  soon  afterwards  passing  through  the  Severn  Thmnel; 
lee  p.  2u2. 

Fbom  Bristol  to  Fbom e,  24V4  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  1  - 1  »/4  hr.  (fares 
is. ,  2«.  6<l. ,  2«.j.  —  Near  (7  M.)  Penfford  are  the  great  stone  circles 
of  Stanton  Drew  (1  M.  to  the  W.).  Frum  (10  M.)  HaUatrow  a  short  branch 
nuis  to  (kanerton.  —  16  H.  Raditock  (p  118).  —  2472  M.  Frome  {OrotDn;  George, 
B.  8«.  6ii.,  D.  3s.  6^.),  a  ihrivinti  a;.ricultural  and  wuollen-manufacturing 
town,  possesses  a  noble  Dec.  church  (fee  Qd.)  splendidly  restored  by  the 
Bev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett  (d.  1886),  who  also  erected  the  St»tions  of  the 
Otoss"  in  the  niches  of  the  wall  beside  the  steps  leadint;  to  the  K.  portal. 
Bishop  Ken  (d.  1711)  is  buried  in  the  graveyard,  under  the  chancel- 
window.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  outside,  is  the  Bennett  Memorial 
Cros«.  We  here  Join  the  line  from  Chippenham  and  Westhury  to  Yeuvil 
(eomp.  pp.  US,  105).     Loi>gleut  (p.  118    lie^<  3  H    to  the  S.E. 

From  Bristol  to  Taunton  and  Exeter  see  B.  IG;  to  Qlouceeter^  Chelten- 
hantj  Worcester,  BimiingMm,  Derby,  and  the  North,  see  R.  24. 

16.    From  Bristol  to  Exeter. 

Wells. 

761/2  M.  QBE  AT  Western  Railway  in  lVa-4  bra.  (12*.  %d.,  8#.,  6«. 
8>/x<l.).  —  The  train  passes  through  a  flat  country,  with  few  views  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  suhnrban  station  of  (1  M.)  Hedminster  the  train 
affords  a  view  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  (p.  1^)  to  the  right  and 
passes  between  Dundry  Hill  (790ft. ;  p.  126)  on  the  left  and  Leigh- 
Down  on  the  right.  5^/4  M.  Flax-B(urton :  8  M.  NaiUea. —  12  M. 
YaiUm,  the  jnuction  for  Clevedon  (I0V2  M.)  and  for  Wells,  with 
an  interesting  church,  visible  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

Ole^edon  i*Wiilton  Park,  li^M.from  the  sta  ion,  R.4«.'6d.,  D.6s. ;  Royal 
Pier;  Hydropathic,  from  7s.  6d.  per  day),  a  small  watering  place  4  M.  tu  the 
l^.W  ,  has  a  pier  and  a  (iood  beach.  Henry  Hallam  (d.  1869),  the  historian, 
and  his  son  Arthur  (d.  1833),  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  *ln  ]lemoriam\  are 
buried  in  Clevedon  parish-church  (St.  Andrew's).  Coleridge  lived  at  Myrtle 
Cottage  here  for  some  time  after  his  marriage  and  the  abandonment  of  his 
Susquehanna  scheme (1706).  *Clrvedon  Court  the  ^Castlewood' ot  ^Ksmond*, 
a  fine  old  baronial  mansidn,  has  a  facade  of  the  t4th  rent.;  the  grounds 
are  open  to  pedestrian.**  on  Tbura.,  2-5.  Above  Clevedon  rises  Dial  Hill,  an 
excellent  pi-int  of  view,  ab<>ut  1  M.  from  which  are  the  ruin.s  of  Walton 
Cattle.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  a  British  entrenchment  named  Cadhury 
Ocunp  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Cadbury  Castle,  p.  Ill);  at  its  base  is 
tbe  ancient  parish-churrh  of  Ticken- am,  dedicated  to  SS.  Quiricns  and 
Jnlietta.  —  A  steam-tramway  i-lies  hourly  from  Clevedon  to  Weeton-euper' 
Mccre  (V2  hr. ;  fare  ^.)  \  an  omnibus  nms  to  Portishead  (p.  12b). 

From  Yatton  to  Wblls,  18  M.,  railway  In  1  hr.  (fares  Ss.,  1«, 
lOd.,  1«.  51/2^.)-  The  first  station  Is  (IV2  M.)  Congresbury  (Ship 
&  Castle),  with  a  vicarage  of  the  16th  cent,  and  a  large  village-cross. 

Bbavch- RAIL  WAT  to  (6V2  M.)  Blogdon  (Seymour  Anna;  George),  on  the 
N.  slope  of  the  Mendip  HiUs,  via  (8  M.)  Wrington.,  (/L^(\  M»^  LatwqjOT*.,  ^^^^ 
(5  M.)  Bvrrington.   John  Locke  (1632-1704)  w&8\>otT\  Oio\x%e^  v^^'^^^  ^ww^  ^^ 
Wrington,  thePerp.  church  of  which  has  a  fine  BQ\LaTe^.N.a^«««  ^^ssaaJa- 
Mom  (iUS-ldSS)  is  buried  in  the  chuxchyaxd. 
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8  M.  Axbridge  (Laml)),  a  small  and  ancient  town,  with  Inter- 
esting brasses  in  its  church.  —  Near  (9'/2  M.)  Cheddar  (Cheddar 
Cliffs  Hotel,  1 M.  from  the  station ;  Bath  Arms)  are  *  Cheddar  Cliffs 
(350  ft.),  the  highest  limestone  cliffs  in  the  country,  and  the 
*  Cheddar  Caverns,  containing  very  fine  stalagmites  and  stalactites 
(adm.  to  each  of  the  two  principal  caves  is, ;  QougKs  the  larger  and 
grander,  Cox^s  the  more  graceful). 

The  environs  of  Cheddar  comprise  many  other  charming  points  for 
excnrsions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Black  Down  (10d6  ft.),  the 
highest  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  3  M.  to  the  N.,  with  a  small  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. The  pastures  of  the  lower  lands  are  very  rich,  and  'Cheddar 
Cheese^  has  long  been  famous.  —  About  SVs  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cheddar  statiOB 
is  Wedmorty  where  King  Alfred  made  peace  with  the  Danes  in  878.  Tbe 
interesting  church  dates  from  the  13-loth  centuries. 

16  V2  ^*  Wookey  is  the  station  for  the  WookeyHole  Cavern  (adm. 
is.  6(2.;  a  party  is.  each),  from  which  the  river  Axe  issues.  Near  it, 
in  a  cave  above  the  stream,  bones  of  elephants,  hysenas,  etc,  have 
been  found,  mixed  with  human  remains  and  wrought  implements. 

18  M.  Wells.  —  Hotels.  Swan,  Sadler  St.,  near  the  cathedral,  B-lf., 
D.  4«.  %d.,  variously  judged;  Stab,  High  St.,  B.  3«.  8d.,  D.  3s.;  JtlBtB, 
Sadler  St.,  R.  from  2«.  6d.,  D.  2«.  6d.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  Oitcrt 
Western  Station  and  that  of  the  Somerset  d:  Dorset  Line  (comp.  p.  118)  are 
1/4  H.  apart. 

Wells  J  a  small  and  ancient  city  with  4849  inhab.,  Is  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  It  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop  since  the  10th  cent,  (see  below)  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  cathedral-city  in  England. 

In  Wells  the  interest  of  *the  cathedral  church  and  its  appurtenaneet 
is  not  only  primary  but  absorbing.  They  are  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  place;  they  are  the  place  itself.  The  whole  history  of  Wells 
is  the  history  of  the  bishoprick  and  of  its  church.  It  was  never  a  royal 
dwelling-place;  it  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importance;  it  was 
never  a  place  of  military  strength.  The  whole  interest  of  the  city  it 
ecclesiasticar  (Freeman's  ^History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells*). 

The  ^Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is,  in  its  present 
condition,  predominantly  an  E.E.  building  of  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  Bishop  Joceline  (1206-42)  is  commonly  called  the 
^Fundator  Alter',  though  recent  researches  assign  the  chief  share 
in  the  work  to  Bishop  Reginald  (1174-91),  afterwards  translated  to 
Canterbury  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  It  is  the  third  church  on  the  same  site. 
The  first  (perhaps  of  wood)  was  erected  in  the  8th  cent  by  the 
Saxon  king  Ina,  as  a  collegiate  church  for  a  body  of  secular  clergy. 
This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  Norman  cathedral  (1135-66),  some 
fragments  of  the  masonry  of  which  still  remain.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  in  909  by  Edward  the  Elder,  as  the  bishopric  of  Somerset, 
and  for  a  time  the  see  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bath  (comp. 
p.  116).  The  church  as  designed  by  Bishop  Joceline  was  finished  by 
the  erection  of  the  Chapter  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Thereafter  a  complete  transformation  of  the  E.  part  of  the 
ehnrch  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  hand,  beginning  witii  the  Lady 
CAapel  (ca,  1320)^  while  the  Presbi^ter^,  asitnoiii  %\a.ii<^^  ^\«ft  tiom 
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about  1350.  The  upper  part  of  the  Central  Tower,  165  ft.  high,  also 

belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  The  Vicars'  Close  was 

added  in  the  14th  cent  and  partly  altered  in  the  15th.   The  upper 

part  of  the  W,  Towers  and  Cloisters  are  Perpendicular.  —  Though 

comparatively  small  in  size  (383  ft.  long;  82ft.  wide  across  the 

nave  and  aisles ;  67-73 ft.  high),  Wells  Cathedral  takes  rank  among 

the  finest  churches  in  England,  and  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate 

to  give  it  the  first  place  of  all.    The  best  general  ^Yiew  of  it  is 

obtained  from  the  Shepton  Mallet  road,  about  ^4  M.  from  the  city. 
lb.  Freeman  asserts  that  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Wells 
baa  no  rival  either  in  its  own  island  or  beyond  the  sea.  "To  most  of 
these  objeets,  taken  singly,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  rivals  which  would 
equal  or  sturpass  them.  The  church  itself  cannot  from  mere  lack  of  bulk 
liold  its  ground  against  the  soaring  apse  of  Amiens,  or  against  the  windows 
ranging,  tier  above  tier,  in  the  mighty  eastern  gable  of  Ely.  The  cloister 
cannot  measure  itself  with  Gloucester  or  Salisbury;  the  chapter-house 
lacks  the  soaring  roofs  of  York  and  Lincoln;  the  palace  itself  finds  its 
rival  In  the  ruined  pile  of  St.  David''s.  The  peculiar  charm  and  glory 
of  Wells  lies  in  the  union  and  harmonious  grouping  of  air.  It  has  pre- 
aerved  its  ancient  buildings  and  arrangements  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  English  cathedral ;  audit  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  possession 
of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.    Gomp.  the  Introduction,  p.  xlv. 

We  enter  the  Cathedral  Close  by  Browne's  Gate  (the  'Dean's 
JSyo'),  in  Sadler  St.,  or  by  the  Penniless  Porch  ('Palace  Eye'),  in 
the  market-place,  built  by  Bishop  Beckington  (1443-64).  The 
chief  exterior  glory  of  the  cathedral  is  the  beautiful  West  Facade, 
147  ft.  wide,  and  most  elaborately  adorned  with  arcading  and  sculp- 
tures (600  figures  in  all).  It  has  lately  been  restored  with  great 
cwxe  and  tact.  The  sculptures,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  native  artists,  were  added  about  1280,  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  Niccold  Pisano  was  reviving  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Italy. 
Beautiful  as  this  facade  is,  it  shares  with  the  W.  fronts  of  Lincoln 
and  Rouen  the  reproach  of  being  architecturally  a  mere  mask,  since 
tbe  towers  are  really  placed  outside  of  the  aisles  of  which  they 
affect  to  form  the  ends.  The  charming  *North  Porch,  completed 
l>efoTe  1189,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  church;  it  is  in  the 
!B.E.  style,  though  retaining  traces  of  Norman  influence.  Before 
entering  the  cathedral  we  should  also  notice  the  exterior  of  the 
Chapter  House  and  the  curious  gallery  running  along  the  Chain 

Gate  and  connecting  the  church  with  the  Yicars'  Close. 

Interior  (services  at  10  a.m.  and  8.30  p.m. ;  adm.  to  choir  Qd.).  A  good 
view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  W.  end,  and  the  general  effect 
ia  noble  and  imposing.    The  Kavbi   which  is  192  ft.  long,  is  somewhat 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  it  has  the  distinct  character 
(according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  of  having  its  main  lines  horizontal  rather 
than  vertical.    Among  the  first  features  to  strike  the  eye  are  the  curious 
inverted  arches  inserted  in  1888  to  prop  up  the  central  tower,  and  forming 
tlie  general  outline  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.    The  foliage  of  the  capitals 
ia  very  elaborate,  and  is  interspersed  with  birds  and  animals.    The  tri- 
forium  is  carried  backwards  over  the  aisles.    At  the  E.  etid.  Qi  V\i.^  ta.n^ 
are  two  interesting  Chantrie*  of  the  16th  cent.  (BisViop  ^m\>^\V\v^  ^«  \.>ai}^\ 
Hnpch  Sagar,  d.  iA89),  and  on  the  S.  side,  in  tbe  cqiAt^^  Va  «.  M>aMVrel% 
ChfUarft  Mlao  of  the  Perp.  period.     The  stadned.  gVaaa  Vn  V^^  "^  .  v^ViA-vw 
Bamdmkbm'8  Qreut  Britain.    6th  Edit.  ^ 
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dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  was  mainly  brought  from 
abroad.  The  colouring  on  the  vault  ia  a  modem  reproduction  from  traces 
of  the  original  design.  The  stone  pulpit,  erected  in  1641-47,  is  the  only 
Renaissance  work  in  the  church.  —  The  Tsansbpts  resemble  the  naye 
in  general  character  and  are  flanked  with  aisles.  The  capitals  of  the 
piers  here  are  very  rich  and  quaint.  The  fan-vaulting  above  the  cross  is 
fine.  The  8.  transept  contains  some  interesting  monuments ,  including 
the  remains  of  the  Perp.  chantry  of  Bishop  Beckington  (d.  1164).  In  the 
N.  transept,  the  W.  aisle  of  which  is  shut  off  by  a  Perp.  screen  and  divided 
into  two  chapels,  is  a  curious  old  Clock,  with  figures  set  in  motion  at  the 
hours,  originally  constructed  by  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  about  1325  (works 
modem;  original  in  S.  Kensington  Museum). 

The  ^Ghoib,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Perp.  screen 
surmounted  by  the  organ,  forms  with  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  interiors  in  this  country.  The 
three  W.  bays  are  in  the  style  transitional  between  Korman  and  B.E., 
while  the  three  E.  bays  are  perfect  specimens  of  Early  or  Geometrioal 
Decorated.  The  stalls  are  modern,  but  the  old  misericords  haye  been 
preserved.  The  beautiful  ^Golden  Window^  at  the  E.  end  and  the  two 
clerestory  windows  on  each-  side  of  it  are  filled  with  fine  glass  of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  memorial  window  to  BUhop  Km  (d.  1711) 
was  inserted  in  the  N.  aisle  in  1885.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a  low 
Screen,  forming  the  end  of  the  choir  proper.  The  choir  is  conneeted  with 
the  Lady  Chapel  by  the  Retro-Choir,  with  beautiful  clustered  colsmiis  ot 
Purbeck  marble.  BUhop  Joceline  (p.  128)  is  interred  in  the  centoe  of  the 
choir,  though  his  tomb  has  been  destroyed;  and  there  are  severiJ  interest- 
ing monuments  of  bishops  and  others  in  the  aisles  and  chapels. 

The  apsidal  termination  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the*LADT  Ghajpkl, 
with  its  'matchless  grouping  of  slender  pillars  and  no  less  matchless  har* 
mony  of  colour\  It  also  belongs  to  the  early  Dec.  period,  and  the  stained 
glass,  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  from  other  parts  of  the  ehorch,  is  of 
contemporary  date.  The  Chapel  of  St.  John^  or  S.E.  transept,  contains  a 
brass  of  1618,  with  a  curious  Latin  epitaph,  and  the  massive  tomb  of 
Dean  Gunthorpe  (end  of  15th  cent.). 

The  octagonal  '^Chafteb  Housb,  with  its  beautiful  Geometrical 
window-tracery,  dates  from  about  the  year  1900,  and  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  period.  The  ribs  of  the  vaulting  radiate  from  a  large  shafted  eolomn 
in  the  centre.  The  Chapter  House  is  reached  from  the  cathedral  by  a 
beautiful  ^Staircase,  with  admirable  details,  ascending  firom  the  B.  aisle 
of  the  N.  Transept  and  leading  also  to  the  bridge  above  the  Chain  Gate 
(see  p.  129).  The  separation  of  the  Chapter  House  from  the  Cloisters  is  not 
anusual  in  churches  of  the  old  or  secular  foundation.  Below  the  Chapter 
House  is  a  curious  Undercroft  or  Crypt  (entered  from  the  K.  ehoir^aisle), 
half-a-century  earlier  than  the  Chapter  House  itself  and  contidning  yarioos 
antiquarian  relics.  —  The  Central  Towbb,  ascended  by  a  staircase  firom 
the  8.  Transept,  affords  a  good  *View  of  the  little  mediseval  city  below. 
—  From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  same  transept  we  enter  the  spacious  Perp. 
Cloistebs,  which  have  no  walk  on  the  N.  side.  The  Chaftbb  Libkajit 
is  over  the  E.  alley  of  the  cloisters. 

To  the  8.  of  the  cathedral,  beyond  the  cloisters,  is  the  picturesque 
*Epi8Copal  Palace,  built  by  Bishop  Joceline  (p.  128)  and  surrounded  with 
a  moat  and  bastioned  wall  by  Bishop  Ralph  of  8hrewsbury  (132d-6S).  The 
most  interesting  features  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cfreat  Ball,  added  In  1274* 
92,  and  the  Dec.  Chapel.  The  actual  residence  of  the  bishop  is  on  the  B. 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  vaulted  lower  floor,  originally  used  as  a 
store-house,  has  been  converted  into  a  dining-room  and  entrance-hall.  The 
grounds  are  shown  by  the  lodge-keeper  on  application  (sometimes  also  the 
crypt).  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Betmtrp^  a  good 
example  of  a  mansion  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  turrets,  buttresses,  and  battle- 
ments. It  has  suffered  from  restoration  by  8ir  Chris.  Wren,  who,  howerer,* 
spared  Dean  Gunthorpe's  N.  building  and  the  pre- Tudor  dining-nall.  The 
Ck}lJege  Library  occupies  the  site  of  the  Arehdtaeoury  ^  a  little  farttwr  to 
the  E.,   oppotite  the  N.  porch.    Some  ot  \;he  CanoM''  H<mum  %ai^  i^m  bk> 
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terefttng  15th  cent,  buildings.  Another  important  ecclesiastical  building 
ai  WelU  is  the  *'Vioars'  Close,  a  unique  and  highly  picturesque  enclosure, 
eontaining  a  chapel,  a  library,  a  common  hall,  and  residences  for  priest 
and  lay  Vicars  (originally  42),  now  occupied  by  students  of  the  Theological 
College.  One  house  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition  »s  in  the 
Idtilk  century.  The  Vicars'*  Close  communicates  with  the  cal^edral  by  a 
unique  Oallery  or  Bridge  (1460),  passing  above  the  Chain  Gate  (comp.  p.  129). 

After  the  cathedral  group  the  most  interesting  bnilding  in  Wells 

is  8U  Ouihhert'B  Church,  near  the  G.W.R.  station,  originally  an  E.E. 

edifice,  hat  transformed  in  the  Perp.  period.   The  W.  tower  Is  par- 

tlcalariy  fine.    Near  this  church  are  Bishop  Buhwith's  Almshouses, 

The  new  Central  Schools  stand  on  the  site  of  St.  John's  Priory.  — 

A  good  Tiew  of  the  city  is  obtained  from  the  Tor  Hill ,  on  the 

-way  to  which  we  pass  the  coplons  Springs  of  St.  Andrew,  the  chief 

of  the  SreUs'  that  glre  name  to  the  city.    They  feed  the  moat  of 

the  Episcopal  Palace ;  and  the  water,  the  nse  of  which  was  granted  to 

the  city  by  Bp.  Beckington  (d.  1464),  still  flows  though  Its  streets. 
A  branehrline  runs  8.  from  Wells  to  (5^/2  M.)  Glastonbury  (George^  a 
quaint  iSth  cent,  structure,  B.  4«.,  D.  4«. ;  Croton^  well  spoken  of,  B.  3<., 
D.  3s.;  BedLUm)^  an  ancient  town,  renowned  in  fable  as  the  spot  where 
Joseph  of  Arimatheea  founded  the  first  Christian  church  in  England,  and  as 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  where  King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guinevere  were  buried. 
In  sober  fact  "Olattonbury  Abbey  f  can  trace  its  foundation  back  to  the 
6th  cent,  and  is  *the  one  great  institution  which  bore  up  untouched  through 
the  storm  of  English  Conquest,  the  one  great  tie  which  binds  our  race  to 
the  race  which  went  before  us,  and  which  binds  the  church  of  the  last 
1300  years  to  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  in  Britain'  (Freeman  •,  comp. 
p.  xxzTi).  lEUng  Ina  founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  8th  cent,  and  dedicated 
it  to  88.  Peter  and  Paul  \  and  in  the  10th  cent.  St.  Dunstan,  who  was  born 
and  educated  at  Glastonbury,  built  a  church  of  stone  to  the  E.  of  the 
primitive  British  church  of  wattles  and  timber.  These  two  churches  stood 
side  by  side  till  the  12th  cent.,  when  both  were  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  a  ITorman  edifice  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale.  Scarcely  was 
iJds  finished,  however,  when  it  was  burned  down  by  a  fire,  which  also 
destroyed  the  *Veittsta  Ecelesia*^  or  little  wicker  chapel  of  the  early 
missionaries,  carefully  kept  as  a  sacred  relic.  Henry  II.  immediately  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  yet  larger  scale,  and  it  was  finished  about 
a  century  after  his  death.  Its  length  when  completed  was  628  ft.,  and 
it  covered  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  two  earlier  churches.  The 
Abbey  was  suppressed  and  dismantled  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  hanged  the 
last  abbot  on  dlastonbury  Tor.  The  ruins,  now  in  the  grounds  of  a  private 
bouse  (adm.  6d.),  were  long  used  as  the  stone  quarry  of  the  district  and 
are  thus  comparatively  scanty.  The  most  interesting  are  those  of  the 
*C^pel  of  the  Virgin  or  St.  Joseph  ^  erected  by  Henry  II.  on  the  exact 
eite  of  the  Vetusta  Ecclesia,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  great  church  which 
lie  began.  There  also  exist  a  transeptal  chapel,  parte  of  the  8.  wall  of 
the  nave  and  choir,  two  piers  of  the  great  tower,  and  some  traces  of  the 
cloisters.  Nearly  all  are  in  the  transition  Norman  style,  but  the  crypt 
below  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  a  15th  cent,  addition.  The  most  important 
relic  of  the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  is  the  massive  stone  Kitchen^ 
^with  four  large  fire-places,  probably  dating  from  the  14th  century.  Among 
the  buildings  which  led  Mr.  Parker  to  describe  Glastonbury  as  *a  perfect 
store  of  domestic  antiquities'*  are  the  Oeorge  Inn  (see  above),  originally 
erected  as  an  inn  for  pilgrims  to  the  abbey;  the  so-called  Tribunal^  also 
in  the  High  St.*,  and  the  AbbotU  Barn,  in  Chilkwell  St.  The  church  of 
J3t.  Johm  the  Bc^tist  has  a  fine  Perp.  tower.  An  Archaeological  Ku««utiv 
was  founded  at  Glastonbury  in  1887.    The  site  ol  I'he  Q\a»tont>M*>)  T^curu., 

f  See   Wtllii^i  ^AreidtectwtsX  History  of  G\aatOTi)[>\rrj  KX3>\>«f . 
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which  sprang  miraculously  from  Joseph  of  Arimatheea's  staff,  and  always 
blossomed  on  Christmas  Day,  is  marked  by  a  stone  inscribed  *I.  A.  Anno 
J).  XXXI\  (on  Wearyall  Hill,  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  the  station 
to  the  town).  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  Puritan  fanatic.  —  A  good 
view  of  the  environs  is  obtained  from  Olastonbufy  Tor  (600  ft.).  The  tower 
is  a  relic  of  an  old  pilgrims'  chapel.  A  prehistoric  lake-village  was 
discovered  in  1892  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  —  Sharpham  Park  (now  a 
farm-house),  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Fielding  (1707-54),  lies  2  M.  to  the 
S.W.  —  From  Glastonbury  to  Highhridge  and  TempUeombey  see  p.  118. 

Beyond  Wells  the  railway  from  Yatton  runs  on  to  Shepton  Mcdlet 
(p.  118)  and  Witham  (p.  118). 


Beyond  Yatton  (p.  127)  the  Mendip  EiUs  come  Into  sight  on 

the  left    At  (163/4  M.)  WorU  a  short  loop-line  diverges  to  (2  M.) 

Weston-super-Mare  (Boyaly  Orand  Atlantic,  at  both  R.  from  48. 6(2., 

D.  5^.;  Imperial;  Queen' $;  Railway,  R.  from  3^.  4d.;  Plough)^  a 

fashionable  and  well-sheltered  watering-place  with  19,047  inhab., 

sitnated  on  the  Bristol  Channel  opposite  the  Islands  of  Steep  and 

Flat  Holm.   The  beach  Is  sandy,  bat  at  low  water  Is  marred  bj  the 

muddy  deposits  of  the  Severn.    An  Iron  pier  (1100  ft.  long;  adm. 

2d.)  connects  the  mainland  with  the  rocky  Islet  of  Bearnbaek  ox 

Bimheck  and  a  new  pier  has  been  begun  nearer  the  centre.   The 

esplanade  is  more  than  2  M.  in  length.    There  are  golf-links  near 

the  town  and  a  good  swimming  bath  (6(2.).  The  Museum  (adm.  3d.) 

contains  objects  discovered  at  Worlesbury  Gamp  (see  below). 

Among  the  numerous  pleasant  points  near  Weston-super-Mare  are  the 
well-wooded  Worlesbury  or  Worle  Hill  (306  ft.),  lys  M.  to  the  U.,  crowned 
by  an  old  camp  and  commanding  a  magnificent  View ;  Uphill  Old  Chwr€h, 
2  M.  to  the  8.,  on  a  rocky  promontory  affording  an  extensive  view ;  Wood- 
spring  Priory^  4  M.  to  the  N.  \  Brean  Down,  projecting  into  the  sea  to 
the  S.,  beyond  Uphill.  Steamers  ply  from  Weston  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  the 
Mumbles,  Lynmouth,  Ilfracombe,  etc.  —  Steam-tramway  to  Clevedon,  see  p.  127 

Beyond  (21 1/4  M.)  Bleadon-  Uphill  we  cross  the  Axe.  At  (248/4  M.) 
Brent  Knoll  the  conical  green  hill  of  that  name  rises  to  the  left  — 
27  M.  Highbridge ;  303/4  M.  DuribaU. 

At  Highbridge  the  G.  W.  Railway  intersects  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
line  from  Bumham  (Queen's;  Clarence),  a  small  watering-place  IVsM.  to 
the  W.,  to  (12  M.)  Glastonbury  (p.  131 ;  fares  2*.  3cf.,  is.  1»M.),  Evercruch 
Junction  (p.  il8),  and  Templecombe  (p.  106). 

33Y4M.  Bridgwater  (Royal  Clarence;  Bristol  Arms,  commercial; 
Railway;  Albany  Temperance),  an  ancient  town  of  15,209  Inhab., 
on  the  Barrett ,  6  M.  from  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  storm  hy  Gen. 
Fairfax  in  i  645.  The  handsome  Church  of  St.  Mary ,  dating  from 
1420,  possesses  a  slender  spire,  175  ft.  high,  and  contains  a  valuable 
altar-piece  (^Descent  from  the  Cross')  of  the  Italian  School.  St.  Jokn^s 
is  a  tasteful  modern  edifice.  'Bath  Bricks'  are  made  here  of  the 
peculiar  slime  deposited  by  the  river.  Daring  spring-tides  the 
Parrett  is  subject  to  a  *Bore',  or  tidal  wave,  3-D  ft.  in  height 
Admiral  Blake  (1599-1657),  born  in  a  house  still  standing  near  the 
iron  bridge,  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Bridcewater  has  two  stations,  both  ^IaHI.  from  th«  <SAntre  of  Uie  town 
and  Y'j  M.  apart.    From  the  Somerset  4i  DoraeX  'RaSi'«««ii\\»i&otk  «» \n%.'n!thr 
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Use  nm0  yi&  Couington  to  Olastonbury,  joining  the  line  from  Burnham 
p.  1S2)  at  Edington  Junction, 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.£.  of  Bridgwater  lies  Sedgemoor,  where  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  waa  defeated  in  1685 :  the  last  fight  deserving  the 
aame  of  battle  that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  —  At  Nether 
{fitowevt  8  M.  to  the  W.  (omn.  l«.)i  Coleridge  lived  in  1796-98  and  wrote  his 
^Aneieut  Mariner".  In  1797  Wordsworth  was  his  neighbour  at  Alfoxden 
Houae.  Nether  Stowey  liei  near  the  Quantock  Hillt^  among  which  numerous 
pleatant  excursions  may  be  made. 

The  train  now  foUowB  the  valley  of  the  Parrett  to  (39  M.)Dur8ton, 
whence  a  branch-line  dlTerges  for  Yeovil  (p.  105),  via  Athelney^  the 
reputed  scene  of  King  Alfred's  legendary  adventure  with  the  cakes. 
To  the  right  rise  the  Quantock  Hills  (see  above).  The  flno  church- 
toweiB  of  Taunton  soon  come  into  sight  on  the  left. 

45  M.  Tannton  {^ London^  R.  from  3«.  6c2.,  D.  5^.;  Castle; 
Oreat  Western,  at  the  station;  Ashton  Temperance,  R.  2s.  6d.,  D.  2«.,. 
near  the  station),  the  county-town  of  Somersetshire,  is  an  ancient 
and  woll-huilt  town  with  21,078  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Tone,  iu 
the  picturesque  and  fertile  vale  of  Taunton  Deane.  The  church  of 
*8t,  Mary  Magdalen  is  a  large  and  good  example  of  the  Perp.  style, 
with  double  aisles  ,  a  finely  carved  roof,  and  a  fine  modern  pulpit. 
The  tower,  155  ft.  high,  is  elaborately  embellished  with  pinnacles, 
battlements,  and  carvings.  8t,  James's  Church  has  also  a  good  tower. 
The  CasHe,  originally  founded  about  700  A.D.,  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  the  ilth  cent.,  with  additions  of  the  iSth  and  15th  cen- 
turies. It  now  contains  the  interesting  museum  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society  (adm.  Id.y  The  Great  Hall,  entered  from  the 
Inner  ward,  was  formerly  the  Assize  Court ;  here  Judge  Jeffreys  held 
the  'Bloody  Assizes'  of  1685,  when  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  con- 
demned to  death  or  the  plantations.  The  Shire  Hall  contains  busts 
of  John  Pym,  Admiral  Blake,  John  Locke,  Bishop  Ken,  Henry 
Fielding,  and  other  famous  natives  of  Somersetshire.  In  1645  the 
town  was  gallantly  defended  by  Adm.  Blake  against  the  Royalist^. 
Among  the  other  chief  buildings  are  the  large  Independent y  QueevCs, 

sind  King^s  Colleges ,  the  Barracks,  and  the  Somerset  County  Club, 
FaoM  Taumtom  to  Minehead,  24V4  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
U.,  2»,  6</.,  2«.  Vz^'O*  This  line  forms  the  direct  railway-route  to  Exmoor 
and  Lynton  (see  B.  22)  from  the  K.  —  The  train  diverges  from  the  main 
line  at  (2  H.)  Norton  Filztoarren  and  follows  a  beautiful  valley  between 
the  Q^antoek  HilU  on  the  E.  and  the  Brendon  HilU  on  the  W.,  which  is 
also  traversed  by  a  picturesque  road.  —  6  M.  BufwpU  Lydeard^  with  an 
Interesting  Perp.  church;  9  M.  Crowcombe;  IIV4  M.  Stogumber.  To  the  E. 
>f  (15  M.)  WiUiton  is  the  mansion  of  St.  Audries,  with  a  fine  collection  of 
>aintings  and  curios.  —  I6V4  M.  WaicJiet  (West  Somerset  Hotel)  is  the 
unction  of  a  short  local  line  to  Combe  Rowe.  A  yew  tree  5-6  ft.  in  height 
mrmounts  the  church-tower  of  Bicknoller,  near  Watchet.  —  19  M.  Wash- 
ford  (inn)  is  the  station  for  *Cleeve  Abbey,  an  interesting  Cistercian  ruin, 
/4  H.  to  the  S.  (adm.  it.},  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the  gate-house 
13th  cent.),  part  of  the  cloisters  (15th  cent.),  the  dormitory,  the  refectory 
iSth  cent.),  the  common  room,  and  the  foundations  of  the  ch.\)Lt^\i.  — 
21  V«  M.  Blue  Anchor.  —  23  M.  Duneter  (Luttrell  Arms,  B..  U..  T>.  liA.<^^^ 
w^ith  a  majestic  Elizabethan  castle  (seen  to  thiQ  left  ot  vt^^  x«2X^v^^^ 
lituatoJ  in  a  large  park,  to  which  visitora  at©  akanAU^^  otv  ^**^^J\ 
tefore  i.30p.m,,  except  Sat  (tiekeie,  Qd,  each),    Adjaceiil  \a  Cotvegar  u^vv^ 
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surmoTinted  by  a  tower.    The  Church  is  a  Perp.  (nave)  and  E.E.  (choir) 
edifice,  with  a  fine  Perp.  screen. 

24V4  M.  Minehead  iMitropole^  Beach  Hotels  both  near  the  station  and  the 
shore,' at  both  B.  from  4f .  6<l.,  D.6«.;  Feather$,  in  the  town,  Vt  M- from 
the  station,  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  i».  6^.3  WOiington;  Fier^  B.  2t.)  is  a  little 
watering-place  at  the  £.  base  of  Iforih  Hill^  with  a  fair  beach,  a  pier 
(1901),  an  esplanade,  golf-links,  etc.  It  is  a  good  starting-point  for  explor- 
ing Exmoor  (see  p.  176),  and  the  Ezmoor  Stag  Honnds  hold  some  of  tiieir 
meets  in  the  vicinity.  In  summer  coaches  ply  twice  daily  to  C^  M.)  Forioek 
and  (19  M.)  Lynmouth  (see  p.  172),  and  another  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Fiid. 
to  Dunster  and  Dvlverton  (Of.  Qd. ;  see  below).  Among  the  pleasantest 
points Hn  the  vicinity  are  Duntter  CX^fz  H.;  p.  133),  Cleev«  Abbey  (6  X.; 
p.  133),  OrcenaUy  Point  (IV2  M.),  BotsHiffton  Beacon  (5Vs  M.),  SOwrUiy 
(6  H.;  on  the  way  to  Porlock),  OrabJturst  BUl^  near  Dunster,  and  the 
Brendon  Bills  (p.  133). 

Fbom  Taunton  to  Babnstaple,  441/2  H.,  railway  in  IVs  hr.  (7«.  6d., 
is.  9<l.,  3<.  dd.).   This  line,  skirting  the  S.  slopes  of  JExmoor  Forest  (p.  175), 
forms  the  direct  railway  approach  to  Hfracotnbe  (p.  168).    —    The  first 
station  is  (2  H.)  Norton  Fitzwarren  (p.  133).   —  From  (21  M.)  DuUorUm 
(Carnarvon  Arms,  at  the  station,  B.  or  D.  i».  \  *Lamb ;  Bed  Lion,  in  the 
village,  B.  or  D.  3«.  6(1.),  which  lies  2  H.  to  the  N.  of  the  line,  a  riait  may 
be  paid  to  ^1/2  M.)  the  Tor  or  Tarr  8teps^  a  rude  stone  bridge  over  the 
Barle,  whence  the  pedestrian  may  go  on  to  (19  M.)  Lynton  (p.  172).    Coach 
to  Lynmouth,  see  p.  170;   to  Minehead,   see  above.    From   DnlTtttoa  a 
branch-line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Exe  to  BcimpUm^  (12  M.)  ffmrtw 
(see  below),  and  (26  H.)  Exeter  (p.  106).  —  The  next  important  fltatiim  is 
&i  v..)  South  Molton  (George, -B.  or  D.  3<.),  a  small  market-town,  whABca 
there  is  a  fine  drive  over  Exmoor,  via  Simonsbath  (p.  174),  to  (23  M.)  Lyntm 
(p.  172).   —   Farther  on  the  train  passes  Castle  ffilL  the  seat  of  Svl 
Fortescue,  and  crosses  the  Bray  by  a  viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  41  M.  Smim 
bridge  (p.  167).  —  441/2  M.  Barnstaple^  see  p.  167. 

From  Taunton  to  Ilminster  and  Cfiard,  see  p.  106. 

52  M.  Wellington  (Sqnlrrel,  R.  4«.,  D.  3^.  6<i.;  King's  Anns, 
plain},  a  small  town  from  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  takes  his 
title,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Down  HillSy  one  of  which  Is 
crowned  with  the  (1  hr.)  Wellington  Monument.  Beyond  the  White 
Ball  Tunnel  J  Vs^*  ^^  length,  the  train  enters  the  connty  of  Devon, 
renowned  for  its  leafy  lanes  and  wooded  'combes'  or  hollows,  for 
its  clotted  cream  and  its  cider.  —  From  (6O3/4  M.)  Tiverton  Junction 
a  branch  diverges  on  the  right  to  (5  M.)  Tiverton  (^Palmentonf  B. 
or  D.  3«.  6d.;  Angel,  R.  3a.  6d.,  D.  4«.),  a  town  of  10,382  Inhab., 
pleasantly  sitnated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Exe  and  the  Lemon  ox 
Lowman,  It  contains  a  large  Church  of  the  i5th  cent.,  the  remains 
of  an  old  Castle,  BlundeWs  Orammar  School  (an  old  foundation), 
and  a  Lace  Factory  employing  1200  work-people.  To  DnlTerton 
and  Exeter,  see  above. 

63  M.  CuUompton  (White  Hart,  plain),  a  small  town  of  great 
antiquity,  has  an  interesting  church  of  the  16th  century.  The  line 
now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Culm. 

75  V2  M.  Exeter,  see  p.  106. 
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53  M.  Railway  in  lV2-2i/s  hrs.  (fares  8«.  9(2.,  5«.  6<l.,  4«.  4V2<i.).  This 
route  traverses  a  most  picturesque  district  and  skirts  the  8.  side  of  Dart- 
moor (p.  148). 

Exeter^  see  p.  106.  —  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  we  obtain 
a  line  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  month  of  the  Exe.  Beyond  (4Y2  M.) 
ExmLnsier^  to  the  right,  Is  Fowderham  Castle^  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
DeTon  (no  adm.).  8^2  M.  Starcross  (Oonrtenay  Arms),  the  station 
for'Powderham,  lies  opposite  Exmonth  (ferry,  see  p.  109). 

i^  M.  DawliBh  (Royal;  Albert;  London,  R.  3d.  6(2.,  D.  3-5*.),  a 
faTonilte  little  sea-bathing  resort,  under  the  lee  of  the  Oreat  Hal- 
don  (818  ft.),  with  comfortable  bathing- arrangements.  Ferry  to 
Exmonth,  2d.  —  Near  Dawlish  the  train  reaches  the  coast  and  trends 
to  the  light.   To  the  left  are  some  curious  detached  rocks. 

16  M.  Teignmouth  (Royal,  on  the  Den;  London,  R.  39.  6(2.; 
Weit  Lawn  FrivaU,  42«.-63s.  per  week,  less  In  winter;  Queen^s),  a 
large  watering-place  prettily  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign, 
here  spanned  by  a  timber  bridge  1670  ft.  long.  From  the  middle  of 
the  grassy  promenade  called  the  Den  a  pier  runs  out  Into  the  sea. 
Numerous  pleasant  walks  and  drives  In  every  direction,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  being  to  the  top  of  the  Little  Haldon  (800  ft.).  Omni- 
bus thrice  dally  to  (2  M.)  Bishop's  Teignton  (Huntly  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  9s.  per  day,  32.  3s.  per  week,  quiet,  well  spoken  of). 

The  line  now  skirts  the  estuary  of  theTeign,  commanding  a  good 
▼lew  of  the  Haytor  and  Rippon  Tor  on  Dartmoor  (p.  143). 

20  M.  Newton  Abbot  (^Olobe,  R.  48.,  D.  5«. ;  Commercial,  both  In 
the  town,  Y2  ^*  f^om  the  station ;  Queen's,  R.  from  3s.  6(2.,  D.  from  3s., 
near  the  station),  a  pleasant  little  town  In  the  valley  of  the  Leman, 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Moreton  Hampstead  and  to  Torquay  and  Dart- 
month.  Its  two  lions  are  Ford  House  (on  the  Torquay  road),  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style,  and  the  Stone  on  which  William  III.  was 
first  proclaimed  king  of  England  In  1688  (In  the  centre  of  the  town). 
The  Grammar  School  Is  celebrated.  A  little  to  the  "W.  Is  Bradley 
House,  parts  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century.  Coaches  run 
twice  daily  to  various  points  of  interest  on  Dartmoor  (comp.  below). 

Fbom  Newton  Abbot  to  Hobeton  Hahpbtead,  12  M. ,  railway  in 
Vt^I*  hr.  (fares  2s.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  Oy^d.).  This  line  affords  the  most  convenient 
approach  to  the  E.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  148).  The  first  part  of  it  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Teiffn  (pron.  Teen).  —  2^2  M.  Teigngrace.  —  4  M.  Heath- 
field  is  the  junction  of  a  line  from  Exeter  (p.  109). 

6  M.    Bovey  Tracey  (^Union;  Dolphin,  B.  3«.  3d.,  D.  3s.)  was  long  the 
demesne  of  the  Tracey  family,  and  the  parish-church  is  said  to  have  been 
1>ailt  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  by  Sir  William  Tracey, 
one  of  the  archbishop's  murderers.     Bovey  Trac^  is  a  good  centre  for 
excursions  to  (3  M.)  Haytor,  (4  M.)  ifanaton,  etc.    The  coachea  uv&wX^nr&ft^^ 
at  p.  109  start  here  at  10.16  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m.  daSl^  Vn.  eM-mm^x.^  T^\»x<DS£a^ 
about  6  p.m.    TThey  vaiy  their  routes  daily,  viaUm^  Ila-ylw  RocV*^  ^^5*''^ 
Tor,  Bwerman*s  Nose,  Manaton,  the  Becky  Falls,  Morctow^  l>\ktv»Jwat  liTV*fl*% 
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Athhurton^  Holne  Chase,  Buchland ^Fingle  Glen,  Dretcsieiffnion ,  Whiddon 
Park,  Spitehtoick,  Widdecombe,  etc.  Fares  for  the  longer  round  5«..  box-seat 
6«.  j  for  the  shorter  round  4<.,  bt.  The  above  data  are  subject  to  alter- 
ation; enquiry  should  be  made  on  the  spot. 

8V2  M.  Lustleigh  (Cleave  Hotel),  a  romantically-situated  little  village. 
is  the  station  for  visitors  to  (1  M.)  *Lu*tleiffh  Cleave,  a  rock-girt  and 
boulder-strewn  upland  valley.  On  one  of  the  enclosing  hills  is  a  pile  of 
rocks  known  as  the  Nutcraekert,  from  a  logan  stone  so  delicately  poised 
as  to  crack  a  nut  in  its  oscillation.  Lustleigh  is  also  the  nearest  station 
for  Manaton  (Half  Moon),  a  beautiful  little  village  2V8  M.  to  the  W.,  sur- 
rounded by  tors  (views).  Bowerman"*  Nose,  1  M.  from  Manaton,  is  a 
curious  natural  formation,  bearin<;  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  seated. 
A  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  (1  M.)  the  Becky  Fall*  and  Horsham  Steps, 

12  M.  Moreton  Hampstead  (White  Hart;  Oray^s  White  Horse,  B.  from  2(., 
D.  from  Is.  6<l.),  a  small  town  with  1600  inhab.,  on  the  E.  skirts  of  Dar^ 
moor,  is  the  starting-point  of  coaches  (see  p.  109)  daily  in  summer  at  10.46  a.m. 
for  longer  or  shorter  drives  on  Dartmoor,  passing  most  of  the  points  men- 
tioned under  Bovey  Tracey  (p.  135*,  fares  bs.  or  2s.  6(1.,  box-seat  Is.  extra). 
Enquiries  should  be  made  beforehand.  A  good  road  leads  from  Xoreton 
Hampstead  across  Dartmoor  to  (12  M.)  Two  Bridges  (p.  143),  whence  we 
may  go  on  to  (8V2  M.)  Tavistock  (p.  142),  to  (9  M).  Horrabridge  (p.  14S^  or 
to  (6  M.)  Princetotcn  (p.  142).    Coach  to  Princetown,  four  times  weekly. 

About  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  (omn.  several  times  daily)  lies  Ohagford  (Moor 
Park,  B.  2s.  Qd.,  D.  Ss.  6d. ;  Three  Crowns;  Globe,  K.  or  D.  ds.  6d.}  jnv*< 
Arms),  a  small  town  with  1500  inhab.,  conveniently  situated  for  wious 
interesting  excursions  in  Dartmoor  and  a  better  headquarters  for  toullta 
than  Moreton  Hampstead.  Among  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  TleiBity 
are  Rushford  Castle  (IV2  M.  to  the  N. ',  modern),  Gidleigh  Castle,  a  Nonuu 
ruin  (21/2  M.  to  the  K.W.),  and  Cranbrook  Castle  (a  British  camp)  and  /Vnflt 
Bridge  0V2  &i^d  4  M.  to  the  N.E.).  A  longer  excursion  may  be  made  to 
Castor  Rock,  the  Gidleigh  Antiquities,  and  Cranmere  Pool,  a  round  of  abomt 
18  M.  (7-8  hrs. ;  guide  desirable).  The  antiquities  are  spread  over  a  wide 
area,  and  include  several  curious  stone  circles  and  avenues,  a  British  slab- 
bridge,  cromlechs,  etc.  Cranmere  Pool  (drained)  is  a  lonely  hollow  8ur> 
rounded  with  morasses,  and  not  easily  found  without  help.  The  ascent 
of  Cawsand  Beacon  (p.  141)  may  be  combined  with  this  excursion}  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Chagford  may  make  their  way  txam. 
Cranmere  Pool  to  (8  M.)  Lidford,  (9  M.)  Two  Bridges,  or  (BVs  M.)  Oke- 
hampton.  From  Chagford  omnibuses  ply  to  Moreton  Hampstead  (aeei^OTe)! 
to  Okehampton  (p.  141)  and  to  Yeoford  (p.  109);  and  a  road  motor-c«r  to 
Exeter  (p.  106). 

From  Newton  Abbot  to  Torquay  and  Dartmouth,  16  M.  ,  G.  W, 
Railway  In  1-1 1/4  hr.  (fares  2«.  6d.,  is.  8d.,  Is.  372^0-  —  ^V2  M. 
Kingskerswell ;  6  M.  Torre,  the  station  for  the  N.  part  of  Torquay.   - 
Torquay  station  is  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  town. 

6  M.  Torquay.  —  Hotels.  *Imp£bial  (PI.  a;  C,  4),  finely  situated  in 
grounds  overlooking  the  sea,  IV2  M.  from  the  station  (cab  2s.);  B.  from 
5*.  6d.,  D.  bs.  6d.,  board  10*.  Bd.  —  Tokbat  (PI.  d;  0,3),  to  the  W.  of  the 
harbour,  with  sea-view,  B.  from  bs.  6d.,  D.  bs.;  •Viotoeia  A  ALBKm 
(PI.  e\  B,  3),  R.  from  3«.  Qd.,  D.  6s.,  Bblgbavb  (PI.  g:  B,  3),  B.  5«.,  D.  fis., 
Belgrave  Road^  Osbobnb  (PI.  h;  E,  4),  Meadfoot,  2  M.  from  the  station, 

B.  Ss.  Qd.'bs.,  D.  is.  6d.,  pens,  from  St.  9s.\  Rotal  (PI.  c:  C,  3),  B.  8s.  6d., 
D.  3#.  6d.,  Queen's  (PI.  b;  C,  3),  commercial  and  family  hotels;  Qbahd 
(PI.  f;  A,  3),  at  the  railway-station,  R.  from  4«.,  D.bs.',  Joedan^b  (F1.  1, 

C,  3;  temp.),  unpretending.  —  Numerous  Private  Hotels,  Boarding  HimMU^ 
and  Lodgings.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  principal  trans. 

Oab  with  one  horse  for  1-3  pers.,  %d.  per  V2  ^* ;  fo'  more  than  8  per*. 

1«.  fur  the  first  1/2  ^*  and  6d.  each  addit.  1/2  M.    By  time:  2f.  or  8s.  per  hr., 

fs.  or  it.  3d.  for  each  addit.  1/2  hr.*,  atler  9  p.m.  (T  ^.m.  In  winter)  muiimam 

fares  is.  6d,  or  2t.  Luggage  up  to  11^  Iba.  ttfte  ^Iot  Wv^  «X«\\Qu-«aN»%^  Od. 
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for  each  package  carried  outside).  —  Hotor-Omnibui  to  Torquay  and  Torre 
stations;  to  PaiffnUm  (22  min.  \  id.).  —  Coaches  daily  in  summer  to  Dartmoor. 

Bteam  Launch  to  Paignton  (p.  138)  every  Vs  hr.  in  summer.  —  Steamers 
and  Sailing  Yachts  make  excursions  in  summer.  —  Bowing  Boat  1«.  per 
hr. ;  with  boatman,  U.  6d.  for  the  Ist.  Is.  for  each  addit.  hr. 

Bathing  Kachine  6(1.  —  Public  Baths  at  the  head  of  the  Pier  (PI.  G,  4). 

Theatre  in  Abbey  Road;  performances  daily  in  the  winter  season. — 
Baih  SaHoont  (concert^  etc.),  Palm  Oarden;  Concert  Hall,  Princess  Pier.  A 
Band  plays  daily  (12-1)  on  the  Strand. 

Torquay,  a  town  of  modern  giowtb,  with  33,625  Inhab.,  beauti- 
fully sitaated  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Tor  Bay,  is  a  favoiirite  resort 
of  persons  wltb  delicate  cbests,  on  account  of  its  mild  and  equable 
climate ;  and  it  contests  with  Brighton  and  Scarborough  the  title  of 
Queen  of  English  watering-places.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
seldom  descends  to  36®  Fahr.,  while  in  summer  the  maximum  heat 
is  about  77®.  The  town,  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  a  boat  in 
the  bay,  is  spread  over  a  number  of  small  hills,  which  rise  in  ter- 
races above  the  sea,  and  are  dotted  with  well-built  villas  em- 
bosomed in  a  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation  scarcely  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  England.  ^It  reminds  one  of  Newport',  says  an  American 
writer,  Hn  the  luxurlousness  of  its  foliage,  the  elasticity  of  its 
lawns,  and  its  masses  of  flowers'.  The  bathing  and  boating  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  environs  abound  in  charming  walks  and  drives. 
Torquay  is  an  important  yachting  station,  and  an  annual  regatta  is 
held  here  in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  while  packs  of  harriers  and  fox-hounds 
are  within  easy  reach.  Golf  is  played  at  Babbacombe  Down  (p.  138) 
and  at  Churston  (p.  138). 

The  ruins  of  Tor  Abbey  (PI.  A,  3 ;  12-14th  cent),  which  may 

be  viewed  from  Torbay  Road,  are  not  open  to  the  public,  but  St. 

Michael's  Chapel  (PI.  A,  1 ;  E.E.),  on  a  commanding  site  near  Torre 

station,  may  be  visited.   The  ^Iduseum  (PI.  D,  3;  adm.  1«.,  or  by 

member's  order),  in  the  Babbacombe  road,  contains  a  well-arranged 

collection  of  the  bones  found  in  Kent's  Cavern  (p.  138).    The 

Inner  Harbour  (PI.  0,  3) ,  which  is  skirted  by  the  Strand ,  one  of 

the  principal  promenades,  lies  about  1^2  ^*  from  the  station.   On 

the  W.  side  of  the  Outer  Harbour  extends  the  Princess  Pier  and  ou 

the  S.E.  side  is  the  older  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  Id.),  near  the 

landward  end  of  which  are  the  Torbay  Yacht  Club  and  the  Public 

Baths  and  Assembly  Rooms  (PI.  C,  4).    Beyond  the  Imnerial  Hotel 

a  public  walk,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  bay,  leads  to  a  spot 

called  the  Land's  End,  beyond  which  is  a  natural  rock-arch  known 

as  ^London  Bridge'  (PI.  D,  4).    The  industrial  specialty  of  Torquay 

is  the  making  of  articles  in  terracotta;  visitors  are  admitted  to  the 

works  of  the  Torquay  Terracotta  Co.  at  Hele  Cross,  near  Torre  station 

(PI.  A,  1),  and  the  Watcombe  Terracotta  Co,  (p.  138). 

Walks  and  Excursions.  From  the  Torbay  Yacht  Club  we  may  ascend 
by  ParkhiU  Bead  to  Daddy  Hole  Plain  (PI.  D,  4),  an  elevated  ijla.Vi.^xi. 
commanding  a  good  view.    Thence  we  descend,  to  ^e  %^tv^  \iwj  '^s:i^«vrw 
as  Meadfoot  (PI.  E,  4),  on  the  hillside  above  wh\<i\i  wft  \\v^  \J^>^^Vi  U««. w 
Gardens.    Torqa&y  may  he  regained  vi&  the  p\ct\iTft%c\^e  lATkS.otciXi^^'*^"^   "^ 
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which  skirts  the  K.  side  of  the  gardens;  or  we  may  extend  our  walk  by 
following  the  Sea  Boad  along  the  8.  of  the  gardens  to  Dsham  Lane,  which 
strikes  inland  to  lUham  Orangt  (PL  F,  2;),  a  farm-house  of  the  15tn  cent., 
formerly  belonging  to  Tor  Abbey,  and  situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
combe.    A  little  fartiier  on  we  join  the  following  excursion. 

The  following  *Walk  need  not  take  more  than  a  short  half-day,  un- 
less prolonged  by  boating  or  bathing.  Starting  from  the  harbour  we  pass 
through  Torwood  St.  and  ascend  the  Babbacombe  road  (PI.  D,  E,  3) 
till  we  reach  a  notice-board  indicating  the  way  (right)  to  Kent's  (lavern 
(PI.  E,  2;  open  10^;  1-3  pers.  i«.  6d.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d.)i  *  limestone 
cave  less  interesting  for  its  extent  or  stalagmites  than  for  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  bones  and  flint  implements  found  here,  and  their  important 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  man  (comp.  p.  137).  —  After  visiting  the 
cavern  we  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
a  sign-post  shows  the  uphill  way  to  the  left  to  (>/z  M.)  *An8tey'8  Oove 
(PL  F,  1).  A  notice-board  to  the  right,  with  an  inscription  in  verse, 
marks  the  point  where  we  leave  the  road  to  descend  to  this  pretty  little 
bay,  where  boats  and  bathing-machines  may  be  hired.  —  We  may  now 
either  cross  the  ravine  and  take  a  path  along  the  cliffs,  or  return  to  tiie 
road  and  follow  it  to  (1  H.)  Bahbacombe  (PL  D,  1;  Boyal  Hotel,  B.  or  B. 
3<.  6d.),  where  we  descend  to  the  right  (sign-post)  to  *Babbacombe  Bay, 
another  rock-girt  bay,  where  beautiful  effects  of  colouring  are  produced 
by  the  white  beach,  the  red  cliffs,  the  green  trees,  and  the  blue  sea. 
Boats  may  be  hired  here,  but  bathers  must  go  on  to  Oddicom^t  Bsach^ 
forming  an  ad^tional  wing  of  Babbacombe  Bay.  Simple  refreshments 
may  be  obtained  in  the  quaint  little  Carjf  Arms  Inn.  The  *View  from 
Babbacombe  Down  embraces  a  long  line  of  coast  in  both  directions.  At 
St.  Marychurchy  adjoining  Babbacombe,  is  a  handsome  modern  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  From  Babbacombe  we  may  go  on  by  boat  or  by  road  to 
(1^4  H.)  Watcombey  with  its  Qiant  Rod  and  its  terracotta  works ;  or  we  may 
return  direct  across  Warberry  Bill  (PL  D,  2;  view)  to  (2  M.)  Torquay. 

To  the  W.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  through  typical  Devonshire 
lanes  to  (IV4  M.)  Coekinffton,  with  its  ivy-clad  church  ^  (4  M.)  Marldon^ 
the  church  of  which  (14-16th  cent.)  contains  several  monuments  of  the 
Gilberts  of  Compton  ^  and  (5  M.)  Oompton  Oasile  (now  a  farm  -  house), 
erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  Longer  excursions  may  be 
made  to  (8  H.)  JBerry  Pomeroy  Cattle  (p.  140),  Dartmouth  and  the  Dart  (see 
below),  Teiffnmouth  (p.  135;  by  the  coast),  Dartmoor  (p.  143),  etc. 

On  resuming  the  railway -route  to  Dartmouth  we  soon  reach 
(8  M.)  Paignton  (Esplanade;  Oenton;  Commercial) j  a  fayourite 
watering-place  and  health-resort,  with  an  excellent  sandy  beach 
and  a  pier.  Beside  the  interesting  Church  rises  the  Bible  Tower^  a 
relic  of  an  episcopal  palace,  named  from  the  tradition  that  Bishop 
Miles  Goverdale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  its  last  occupant. 
—  IOV2  M.  Chw8ton,  with  golf-links. 

A  branch  diverges  here  on  the  left  (fares  4<l.,  3d.,  2d.)  to  (2  M.)  Brixham 
(Bolton;  Olobe),  9.  small  fishing-town  noted  for  its  trawlers,  with  a  statue 
of  William  III.,  erected  to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  landing  here  in  1688.  The  roek  upon  which  William  stepped  from 
his  boat  is  preserved  on  the  pier.  About  IV4  H.  to  the  E.  is  Berry  Head^ 
with  traces  of  Boman  occupation  ^  and  in  the  other  direction,  not  far 
from  the  Bolton  Hotel,  is  Brixfuxm  or  Philp't  Cav«m^  second  to  Eent''8 
alone  in  the  interest  and  extent  of  its  bone  relics. 

The  railway  ends  at  (I472  M.)  Kingswear  (Royal  Dart),  whence 
passengers  are  ferried  across  the  Dart  to  (I/4  M.)  — 

Dartmoath  (Castle^  opposite  the  landing-stage,  R.  4s.  6ci.,  D.  4s. ; 
Raleigh  J  R.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  3s.  Gd.j  King^s  Arms;  American  Con- 
sular Agent,  Jasper  Bartlett),  a  quaint  little  seaport  of  6579  Inhab. 
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with  a  roomy  and  yery  picturesque  harbour,  formerly  of  much 
greater  importance  than  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  'Canterbury  Tales'  (^Dertemouthe').  The 
Interesting  old  *  Church  of  St.  Saviours  (14th  cent.),  on  the  way  to 
which  we  pass  the  quaintly-carved  arcade  of  the  so-called  Butter 
TFoZfc  (1640),  contains  a  coloured  wooden  screen,  galleries  with 
the  carred  and  gilt  arms  of  the  merchant  families  of  Dartmouth, 
a  curiously  carved  stone  pulpit,  a  fine  brass  slab  to  John  Hawley 
(in  front  of  the  altar),  and  oaken  pews  for  the  Corporation.  The 
Britannia  Naval  CoUege,  a  spacious  edifice  opened  in  1905,  now 
supersedes  the  Britannia  training-ship  (see  below).  —  A  pretty 
load  leads  along  the  Dart  to  the  (1  M.)  Castle  at  its  mouth,  now  a 
coast-battery  (fine  vie-w  from  the  top  of  the  castle-mound).  Ad- 
jacent is  St.  Petrock's  Church, 

From  Dartmouth  a  charming  excursion  may  be  made  up  the  river 
J>art  to  (10  H.)  Totnes  (see  below)  by  a  small  steamer  plying  daily  in  summer 
(IV4  hr. ;  fare  is.  6d.,  is.  3d.).  As  we  leave  Dartmouth  we  pass  the  ^Bri- 
tannia* (see  above).  Our  first  stopping-place  is  (3  M.)  Dittisham^  opposite 
which  is  Qreefway  House.,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  ^An- 
chor Bock*  in  mid-stream  (marked  by  an  iron  'anchor').  Beyond  (6V2  M.) 
JHmeannon  we  enter  the  prettiest  part  of  the  course,  the  winding  reaches 
of  SKarpheany  wooded  down  to  the  water''s  edge.  —  The  landing-place  at 
Totnes  is  about  1/4  ^-  below  the  bridge  (see  below). 

A  coach  (fare  3«.  6d.)  runs  twice  daily  from  Dartmouth  viH  Slapton  Sands 
Chotel)  and  (8  M.)  Torcross  (Hotel,  pens.  Is.  Qd.-Ss.  Qd.)  to  (15  M.)  Kingshridge 
(p.  140).  —  From  Torcross  pedestrians  may  follow  the  coast  to  (4H.)  Start 
Point  (lighthouse),  (6  M.)  Prawle  Point  (inn),  and  (6  H.;  in  all  16  H.) 
Baleombe  (* Marine  Hotels  on  the  estuary,  with  gardens,  3-3 Vs  gs.  per 
week;  Victoria;  King''8  Aiins),  a  charming  little  watering-place  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  estuary  (ferry),  whence  an  omnibus  (is.  6d.)  and  a  small  steamer 
(4d.)  ply  to  (6V2  or  6  M.)  Kingsbridge  (p.  140).  A  steamer  also  plies  in 
summer  to  Plytnouth  (p.  144 ;  28.), 

Continuation  of  Railway  to  Plymouth.  Beyond  Newton  Ab- 
bot the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teign ,  threads  a  tunnel,  aud 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Dartj  which  it  crosses  at  Totnes. 

29  M.  TotneB  (^Seymour,  B.  4^.,  D.  4s.,  *Seven  Stars,  near  the 
bridge ;  Castle,  in  the  main  street)  is  an  ancient  little  town  of  4034 
Inhab.,  ^hanging  from  E.  to  W.  on  the  side  of  a  hill'  (Camden)  and 
containing  numerous  quaint  old  houses  with  piazzas  and  projecting 
gables.  From  the  station  we  ascend  to  the  castle  (p.  140)  by  the 
road  passing  a  sign-board  which  indicates  the  way  to  the  Castle 
Hotel  and  leading  through  an  old  gateway  (North  Gate), 

Arriving  by  water  (see  above)  we  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend 
the  steep  main  street  (Fore  Street),  passing  a  road  leading  to  the 
right  to  the  station.  Beyond  the  bridge  a  monument  commemorates 
William  John  Wills  (d.  1862) ,  the  first  explorer  who  crossed  the 
Australian  continent.  Farther  up,  also  to  the  right  (in  the  pavement), 
is  the  so-called  ^Brutus  8tone\  the  very  stone,  «.cQ.QT^\\i^VR>'^^"«^ 
tradition,  on  which  Bmtns  of  Troy  ftiBt  Bet  toot  OTi\Mi?^Vsi%Vxv^^^- 
sin.    Beyond  this  we  pass  through  the  o\^  Ea*t  Oale .,  ^>$«k«^^^^^ 
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the  street,  and  reach  the  *  Church  (key  at  a  cottage  on  the  N.  side),  a 
good  Perp.  building  (15th  cent),  with  a  fine  tower.  The  interior 
(restored)  contains  a  carved  stone  rood-screen,  a  good  W.  window, 
and  a  carious  monument  (W.  end)  to  Kit  Blackball  and  his  four  wives. 

The  only  relic  of  the  ^Castle  (3(2. ;  ring),  a  Norman  foundation 
ascribed  to  a  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  is  the  keep,  consisting  of 
two  circular  stages  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  like  a  larger 
and  smaller  cheese.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (to  the  W,  two  curiously 
clipped  yews). 

Totnes  is  tbe  nearest  railway-station  to  *Berry  Fomeroy  Oaatle  (adm. 
6d.),  a  picturesque  ivy-clad  ruin,  2^/4  H.  to  the  E.  Tbe  castle  was  origin, 
ally  erected  in  tbe  If  orman  epoch,  but  tbe  oldest  existing  parts  date  from 
the  I3tb  century.  In  its  prime  the  mansion  was  so  extensive  that  it  *wa8 
a  good  day's  work  for  a  servant  but  to  open  and  shut  the  casement0\ 

About  2  H.  to  the  N.  of  Totnes  is  Darlington,  with  an  old  Hall.  The 
Dart  above  Totnes  is  also  pretty.  At  Little  Hempston  is  a  well-preserved 
quadrangular  rectory  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  (1377-99),  with  a  great  hall. 

Fboh  Totnes  to  Ashbubton,  9V2  M.,  rail,  motor-car  in  »/«  hr.  (fare 
9^/'zd.).  This  pretty  little  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Dart  and  forma 
an  easy  approach  to  the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor.  —  3  H.  Staverton,  with  a 
picturesque  bridge  across  the  Dart.  —  7  M.  BuckfattUigh  (Eing''s  Arms), 
a  small  serge-making  town,  with  an  old  Cistercian  abbey  (3/4  M.  to  the 
N.,  on  the  river),  partly  rebuilt  in  1883  by  French  monks. 

91/2  M.  Aahburton  (London^  R.  3«.  6<?.,  D.  3«.;  Golden  Lion)^  a  *8tea- 
nary^  town  (see  p.  142),  with  a  handsome  church ,  is  a  starting-point  for 
various  Dartmoor  excursions.  The  favourite  is  that  through  the  *A(efe- 
land  Drive  and  Holne  Chase  (open  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  to  theN., 
a  round  of  about  10  M.  (carr.  and  pair  15<.).  About  1  M.  above  Holne 
Bridge,  on  the  Dart,  is  a  fine  piece  of  rock  scenery  called  the  L9ver*$ 
Leap,  Another  pleasant  walk  or  drive  is  that  to  (3  M.)  Buekland  Bea€on^ 
(2  M.)  Rippon  Tor,  (I1/4  M.)  Haytor,  and  (3/4  M.)  Rock  Inn,  whence  we  may 
go  on  to  (3  M.)  Bovey  Tracey  (p.  135)  or  (6M.)  Lustleigh  (p.  136).  —  Widde- 
combe  in  the  Moors,  with  a  handsome  Perp.  church  (the  'Cathedral  of 
Dartmoor"),  lies  6  M.  to  the  N.,  near  the  centre  of  the  moor.  Two  Bridge* 
(p.  143)  is  12  M.  to  the  W.  Holne  (inn),  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingslep 
(1819-75),  lies  41/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ashburton. 

Beyond  Totnes  the  line,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Dartmoor,  passes 
through  a  very  pretty  district.  Before  reaching  (36M.)  Brent  (Garew 
Arms)  we  penetrate  a  long  tunnel. 

From  Brent  a  branch-line  (fares  2*.,  is.  id.,  is.  Vitd,)  runs  to  (IQi/s  M.) 
Kingabridge  (King's  Arms;  Albion),  a  pleasant-looking  little  town  at  the 
head  of  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  The  climate  in  this  comer  of  Devon- 
shire is  so  mild  that  oranges,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  aloes  flourish  in  the 
open  air  all  the  year  round.  —  From  Kingsbridge  coaches  run  twice  daily 
to  (15  M.)  Dartmouth  (see  p.  138)  and  to  (6V2  M.)  Salcombe  (p.  139  ^  U.  6d.), 
and  thrice  daily  to  Torcross  (p.  139).  Kingsbridge  also  commnnicatea 
with  Plymouth  by  steamer. 

38  M,  Wrangaton.  As  we  approach  (4172  M.)  Ivy  Bridge 
(^London;  King's  Arms),  the  pleasantest  headquarters  for  exploring 
S.  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143),  we  cross  a  lofty  viaduct  (110  ft.  high), 
from  which  we  enjoy  a  charming  glimpse  to  the  right  up  the  Talley 
of  the  Erme,  The  view  to  the  left  is  also  attractive.  From  the 
Blatehford  Viaduct,  2  M.  father  on,  another  fine  view  is  obtained 
to  the  right  Beyond  (^^/2  M.)  Comwood  th6  train  crosBes  another 
riaduct  and  doBcendB  to  (48  M.)  Plimpton  ^G(ftOi%^^^<i\j.Vt\k'^Uce 
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of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-92),  with  an  old  grammar  school 
(17th  cent.)  which  he  attended.  We  then  cross  the  Plym,  come 
in  Bight  of  the  fortifications  of  Plymouth,  pass  the  stations  of 
(51^2  M.)  Mutley  and  (52  M.)  North  Road  (hotel-omnibuses),  and 
enter  the  Mill  Bay  Terminus  at  (63  M.)  Plymouth  (see  p.  144). 

b,  London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

621/s  M.  Railway  in  1V4-2V4  hr8.  (fares  8«.  9d.,  bt.  6d.,  i$.  V/2d.),  This 
line  skirts  the  N.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  148). 

From  Exeter  to  (IIV2  M.)  Teoford,  see  p.  109.  Our  line  here 
diyerges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ilfracombe.  An  omnibus  plies 
daily  from  Yeoford  to  (11  M.)  Chagford  (p.  136).  —  16  M.  Bow, 
beyond  which  Cawsand  Beacon  (1800  ft.) ,  an  outlying  spur  of 
Dartmoor,  is  visible  to  the  left.  Beyond  (19V2  M.)  North  Tawton 
we  eroBS  the  Taw  and  pass  (22  M.)  Sampford  Courtney. 

26  M.  Okehampton  (White  Hart,  R.  4s.,  D.  4s.  6d. ;  Plume  of 
Featheriy  R.  2s.,  D.  2s.  Qd. ;  RaU.  Restaurant),  a  small  town  on  the 
N.  margin  of  Dartmoor,  with  the  remains  of  a  partly  Norman  castle 
p/4  M,  to  the  W.),  is  the  junction  for  Wadebridge  and  for  Bude  (see 
B.  20).  Yes  Tor  (see  p.  144)  may  be  ascended  hence  without  diffi- 
culty in  about  2  hrs.  Near  Okehampton  is  a  large  government 
Artillery  Camp. 

Goach-drives  daily  to  Dartmoor  (return-fare  St.)',  also  daily,  except 
Sun.,  to  Hatherleigh^  and  on  Men.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  to  Chagford  (p.  136). 

~     Beyond  Okehampton  we  obtain  a  view  of  its  castle  to  the  right, 

and  cross  the  Okement  by  the  Meldon  Viaduct.    From  (3272  M.) 

Bridtstowt  ('Briddystow*)  we  may  ascend  Oreat  Links  Tor,  2  M.  to 

the  E,  of  the  station.  (The  village  is  1 V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.) 

A  good  Dartmoor  walk  may  be  taken  from  Bridestowe  along  Tavy 

Cleave,  skirting  ^a magnificent  range  of  castellated  tors',  to  Lidford. 

i:^  36  M.  Lidfordy  or  Lydford  (^Manor  Hotel,  R.  or  D.  3s.  6d. ;  Castle, 

in  the  village),  which  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.  W.  R.  system  (see 

below),  is  an  ancient  place  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and  was 

formerly  a  Stannary  town  (see  p.  142).    The  old  Stannary  Court 

here  was  notorious  for  its  abuses,  and  ^Lidford  Law',  like  'Jeddart 

Justice'  (p.  504),  hanged  a  man  first  and  tried  him  afterwards. 

About  72  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  stations  is  Lidford  Cascade,  100  ft 

in  total  height  (fee  2(2.) ;  its  volume  may  be  much  increased  by 

letting  off  the  water  in  the  mill-pond  above  (fee).    The  (1  M.) 

^Lidford  Qorgt  (bridge)  is  among  the  finest  ravines  of  its  kind  in 

England  (path  free  on  Wed.,  other  days  6d.). 

Fbom  Lidfokd  to  Ladngeston,  I2V2  M.,  O.  W.  Railway  in  i/s  br.  (fares 
2s.,  is.  kd.,  is.  OVzd.).  —  41/2  H.  Coryton^  with  the  fine  Elizabethan  mansion 
of  Sydenham  and  its  noble  trees  O/s  H.  to   the  W.  of  the  station)  t   8  M. 
JAfUm.    Beyond    the  latter  we   enter  Cornwall    and  follow  tke  NqVci&kTv>{. 
coarse  of  the  Tamar.  —  IQi/s  M.  Xauncssfon  (p.  100). 

Fbox  Lidpokd  to  PLTiroDTH  BY  thbG. 'W.R.,  ^^k"ft..,  VaV\i-t.V5».'««^ 
S#.  IW.,  29.  6d.,  U.  lid.).  —  To  the  right  rises  Brentor  ^v-  ^^"^^^    ^«^^"*^^ 
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(3  H.)  Mary-Tavp,  al»o  to  the  right,  is  Kelly  College^  for  the  sons  of  naval 
officers.  —  6  M.  Tavistock^  see  below. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  train  threads  a  tunnel  and  passes  the  village 
of  Whitchurch  on  the  left.  Fine  views  of  the  W.  slopes  of  Dartmoor.  — 
10  M.  Horrabridge  (Roborough  Arms)  is  the  station  for  Bnekland  Abbeif^ 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  13th  cent.,  which  lies  l</2  M.  to  the  8.W. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  old  buildings,  but  the  mansion,  which  be- 
longs to  the  representatives  of  the  Drake  family,  contains  some  relics  of 
Sir  Francis.    The  village,  Bnckland  Jfonachorumy  has  an  interesting  church. 

—  llVz  M.  YelvertoH  (Bock  Hotel  ^  Tors  Boarding  Establishment,  from  27.  2«. 
per  week),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Princetown  (see  below).  —  Sheep^s 
Tor  now  comes  into  view  on  the  left.  The  line  follows  the  windings  of 
the  Plptn.  Near  (15  M.)  Bicileigh  (p.  149),  to  the  left,  is  the  DewertUme. 
rising  above  tixe  confluence  of  the  Meavy  and  the  Plym.  We  now  descend 
the  pretty  Bicileigh  Vale  (p.  149)  to  (19  H.)  Marth  Mills,  —  22  M .  Muttep. 

—  22i/s  M.  North  Road  (see  p.  lU).  —  23V2  M.  Mill  Bay,  the  G.W.B. 
terminus  at  Plymouth  (p.  144). 

Fbom  Yblvbbton  (see  above)  to  Pbincbtown,  lO^/s  M.,  railway  (Dart' 
moor  Railway)  in  >/2  hr.  (fares  1<.  9<2.>  1«.  2d.,  iOyjd.).  This  line  ascends 
rapidly  in  a  series  of  sharp  curves,  commanding  charming  views.  — 
IV2  H.  JDousland  (Manor  Hotel;  *Dousland  Grange,  a  large  boarding-house* 
from  37«.  per  week),  the  station  for  WaliJuunpioi^  with  its  conspicuova 
Perp.  church.  The  ^Tors^  of  Dartmoor  are  visible  on  both  sides,  while 
behind  us  the  hills  ot  Cornwall  form  the  background.  Good  fish^g  i§ 
obtained  in  this  neighbourhood.  —  lO^/z  M.  Princetown  (1400  ft.  above  the 
sea;  *  Duchy  Hotels  R.  or  D.  3«.  ^d.)  forms  a  convenient  starting-point  for 
excursions  in  Dartmoor  Forest  (see  p.  143),  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
lies.  The  small  town  grew  up  around  the  large  Convict  Prison  eectad 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  for  French  prisoners-of-war,  of 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  contained  9000  in  1811.  In  the  war  of  181>U 
upwards  of  2000  American  seamen ,  who  refused  to  serve  in  the  British 
navy  against  their  country,  were  also  confined  here.  Part  of  the  adjoining 
moorland  has  been  reclaimed  by  convict  labour.  Princetown  is  about 
15  M.  from  Chagford  or  Moreton  Hampstead  (see  p.  136). 

Beyond  Lidford  the  S.W.  R.  rans  parallel  for  some  distance 
with  the  G.  W.  R.  To  the  right  of  (37  M.)  Brentor  station  rises 
Brentor  (1114  ft.),  an  isolated  volcanic  cone  sunnonnted  by  the 
small  church  of  8t.  Michael  de  Rupe^  dating  from  the  13th  cent. 
(fine  view  from  the  churchyard;  key  of  the  thurch  kept  at  the 
Stag's  Head  Inn).  Farther  on  the  line  crosses  the  G.  W.  R.  The 
train  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  TaTyy,  which  it  descends  to  — 

42  M.  Tavistock  (^Bedford,  R.  or  D.  As. ;  Queen's  Head,  R.  or 
D.  3a.,  well  spoken  of;  Temperance;  Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms )^  a 
pleasant  town  on  the  Tavy^  which  flows  into  the  Tamar  close  by. 
Pop.  4728.  The  S.W.  station  lies  high  above  the  town  (view),  Va  M. 
from  the  G.  W.  station  (see  above)  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  important  Tavistock  Abbey,  originally 
founded  in  the  10th  cent.,  are  close  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  which 
Incorporates  some  parts  of  the  old  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  Pariah 
Church,  a  fine  Perp.  edifice,  restored  in  1846.  IntheTicarage-garden 
are  three  inscribed  stones  of  the  Romano-British  period.  Tayistock 
is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining-district,  in  which  lead,  silyer, 
copper,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found.  It  was  one  of  the  Stannary 
Towns  (Latin  Stannum,  tin),  in  which  were  held  the  Tin  Parlia- 
^enis  for  deciding  questions  conuecteOL  ^\.V\i  \\i«  V^c^  tin-mining. 
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A  walk  may  be  taken  throagh  the  Meadow  Plecuure  Oround* ,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tav v ,  to  (8/4  M.)  Fitz/ord,  with  a  statue  (by  Boehxn)  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  (1540-96),  a  native  of  OrowndcHe,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Tavistock. 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  smnmer  from  Tavistock  to  (18  M.:  3  hrs.) 
LUleard  (p.  loO^  fare  34r.),  passing  Chmnislake  (near  the  Morwell  Bocks, 
p.  148),  Bi.  Ann^i  Chapel  (near  Calstock,  p.  148),  and  Callington  (Golding> 
Hotel).  Near  the  road,  about  4  M.  from  Tavistock,  is  the  Devon  Great 
Consolt  JfifM,  which  formerly  yielded  1000-1200  tons  of  copper  ore  per 
month,  but  is  now  worked  mainly  for  arsenic.  From  Callington  motbr- 
omnibiuies  (fare  Is.)  run  several  times  daily  to  (1  hr.)  SaUcuh  (p.  148). 

Tayistock  is  one  of  the  chief  starting-points  for  excursions  in 
Dartmoor  Forest j  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  points  In  which  arc 
described  below,  -while  others  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Dartmoor  Forest,  so  named  from  the  river  Dart,  is  a  high-lying 
moorland  district,  about  26  M.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  12  M.  wide  from 
B.  to  W.  The  mean  elevation  is  about  1600  ft.  It  has  been  described 
as  *a  monstrous  lump  of  granite  covered  with  a  sponge  of  peaty  soiV, 
and  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features  are  the  *Tors%  or  huge  blocks 
of  granite  that  crown  most  of  the  hills.  Ifumerous  small  streams  rise 
on  Bartmoor,  and  their  pretty  wooded  valleys  often  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  barren  scenery  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Forest.  These 
streams,  with  their  numerous  little  falls  and  ^stickles"  (rapids),  are 
generally  well  stocked  with  trout.  The  moor  also  offers  much  to  interest 
the  antiquarian,  as  it  abounds  in  menhirs,  stone  circles,  and  other  relics 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  though  many  supposed  ancient  monuments  are 
now  regarded  as  cattle-pens  and  deserted  mining-shafts  of  no  great  age. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  the  climate  in  summer  is  often  pleasant  and 
invigorating;  but  rain  is  very  prevalent  at  all  seasons.  Dartmoor  ponies 
are  a  sturdy  and  sure-footed  race.  The  pedestrian  will  find  abundant 
opportunity  for  his  prowess,  but  should  be  on  his  guard  against  bogs 
and  mists.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  pretty  closely  to  the  beaten  tracks,  and 
a  good  map  and  pocket  compass  are  indispensable  to  all  who  are  not 
'accompanied  by  a  guide.  The  oest  carriage-roads  are  those  from  Tavistock 
to  Ivv  Bridge,  and  from  Horrabridge  to  Chagford,  Horeton  Hampstead, 
and  Ashburton,  intersecting  each  other  at  Two  Bridges  (see  below).  The 
visitor  to  Dartmoor  will  find  good  headquarters  at  Princetown  (p.  142), 
Donsland  (p.  142),  Two  Bridges  (see  below),  and  Chagford  (p.  186).  while 
Okehampton  (p.  141)  and  Ashburton  (p.  140)  or  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  140)  are 
conveniently  placed  for  its  N.  and  S.  custricts  respectively. 

One  of  the  commoner  excursions  from  Tavistock  is  to  the  top  of 
Brentor  (p.  142),  which  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  N.;  but  this  ascent  is  better 
maide  from  Lidford  (p,  141).  —  Walkers  may  follow  the  ridge  from  (3  M.) 
Mary-Tavy  (p.  142)  to  (6»/2  M.)  Hare  Tor  and  (2V2  M.)  the  Oreat  Links  Tor 
(p.  141),  whence  they  may  descend  to  the  W.  to  (2  M.)  Bridettowe  (p.  141), 
or  go  on  over  Yei  Tor  (see  p.  144)  to  (6  M.)  Okehampton  (p.  141). 

From  Tavistock  a  road  leads  due  E.  through  Dartmoor,  soon  passing 
a  number  of  tors.  The  first  on  the  left  is  Cock's  Tor  (1470  ft.),  beyond 
which  are  the  Staple  Tors.  Opposite  are  Feather  Tor  and  the  curiously 
shaped  Vixen  Tor.  About  1  M.  beyond  (4V4  M.)  Merrivale  (inn),  to  the 
S.  (right)  of  the  road,  are  some  interesting  stone  circles  and  avenues. 
About  this  point,  too,  we  may  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  (IV2  M.)  Oreat 
Mis  Tor  (1760  ft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  view.  The  road  to 
Princetown  (8  M.  from  Tavistock)  diverges  on  the  right  after  V*  M.  more 
and  passes  the  prison  (see  p.  142).  Oar  road  leads  in  a  straight  direction  to 
(2^/4  M.)  Two  Bridges  (Hotel,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  3«.),  a  pleasant  stopping-place  for 
the  pedestrian  or  angler.  Just  above  the  bridge  is  the  "Cowsick  Valley,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  bits  of  Dartmoor.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Crockem  Tor,  on 
which  the  Stannary  Parliaments  (p.  142)  were  originally  held.  Not  {» <^i!t 
is  Wistnum's  Wood,  a  singular  group  of  ancient  dwarf-o^Yft^  X^^  ot^V^  xOcv^ 
of  the  *Fore8V.  The  road  here  forks,  the  U.  arm  \ea^vn%  \.o  e,\3L«i^\oT^  *»^ 
Vovtton  Hampsteadf  the  S.  arm  to  (12  M.)  Ashburton  C».i^Si\  <>^  ^i\x»^.^• 
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margin  of  the  Forest.  The  latter  coincides  to  some  extent  with  the  course 
of  the  Dart,  the  wooded  scenery  of  which  is  very  fine  at  places.  The  road 
to  Moreton  Hampstead  maintains  a  N.E.  direction  and  crosses  some  of  the 
highest  ground  in  the  Forest.  Near  (SVs  M.)  Post  Bridge  (Temperance 
Hotel)  is  Clapper  Bridge,  a  picturesque  old  structure  of  granite  slabe 
over  the  Dart.  At  Merripit,  1  H.  beyond  Post  Bridge,  a  road  diverges 
on  the  right  to  (6  M.)  Widdeccnibe  (p.  140).  About  I'/i  M.  farther  on,  a 
track  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Viti/er  Tin  Mine  and  (2  M .)  Orimtpotmdj  a 
curious  enclosure,  the  object  of  which  is  uncertain.  After  3  M.  more  we 
reach  Beetor,  where  the  road  to  (p/2  M.)  Chag/ord  (p.  136)  diverges  to  the 
left,  while  that  to  0  M.)  Moreton  Hcanpstead  (p.  136)  continues  in  the  same 
direction. 

From  Two  Bridges  (p.  143)  the  active  pedestrian  may  explore  mncli 
of  the  most  characteristic  scenery  of  Dartmoor  by  walking  due  K.  to 
(16  M.;  6-7  hrs.)  Okehempton  (p.  141).  The  route  leads  by  (6M.)  Out  Hill 
(1970  ft.;  top  marked  by  a  turf  mound)  and  (2  M .)  Cranmere  Pool  (p.  138); 
and  Tee  Tor  (2050  ft.;  p.  143),  the  highest  point  in  Dartmoor,  may  be 
included  by  a  digression  to  the  left.    No  inn  is  passed  on  the  way. 

From  Princetown  (p.  142)  a  pleasant  route  for  walkers  leads  through 
the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor  to  (14  M.)  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  140).  The  most  inter- 
esting points  passed  on  the  way  are  the  (2V2  H.)  Hun's  Cross,  a  gruiite 
cross,  71/2  ft.  high,  (5  M.)  Erme  Pound,  and  the  QVz  X.)  Three  Barroms 
1524  ft.),  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Beyond  Tayistock  the  L.  S.  W.  R.  runs  considerably  to  the  W. 
of  the  G.  W.  R. ,  finally  approacbing  Plymoutb  from  the  N.W.  — 
48V2M.  Beer  Alston,  1 M.  from  CaUtock  (p.  148).  Beyond  (SlVfJCJ 
Beer  Ferrers  we  cross  the  Tavy  and  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  the  IVniuir 
(p.  148).  To  the  right  Is  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  148).  56»/4M. 
St,  Budeaux  (for  Saltash,  p.  148) ;  67  M.  Ford ;  68  M.  Devonpori 
(see  p.  147).  We  then  describe  a  curve  round  the  N.  and  £.  of 
Plymouth,  passing  the  suburban  stations  of  North  Road  and  MuUey 
and  enter  the  Friary  Terminus  at  (621/2  M.)  Plymouth, 

Plymouth.  —  Hotels.  Duke  of  Cornwall  (PI.  a;  D,  S),  opposite 
Mill  Bay  Terminus,  R.  from  is.,  D.  5s. -,  Royal  (PI.  bt  D,  S),  Lockyer  SL, 
near  Mill  Bay  Station;  Grand  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  finely  situated  on  the  Hoe, 
the  only  hotel  with  a  view  of  the  Sound,  R.  from  4<.,  D.  bs,\  Albion  (PI.  et 

D,  3) ,  Millbay  Road,  R.  is.,  D.  3s.  Qd. ;  ^Ghubb's  (PI.  g;  E,  2),  Old  Town  St., 
R.  is.;  Central  (PI.  m.;  E,  3),  Lockyer  St.;  Farley's  (PI.  h{  D,  2),  Union 
St..  R.  ds.  6(f.,  I).  3s. ;  Lockyer  Hotel  &  Restaurant;  Wkbtminstkb  (PI.  o  ; 

E,  3),  Princess  Sq.,  Great  Western  (PI.  p;  D,  3).  these  two  unpretending 
temperance  hotels.  —  In  Devonport:  Royal  (PI.  j),  Thomas's  (PI.  k),  both 
in  Fore  St.  (PI.  A,  2).  —  Matthew's  Restaurant,  11  Bedford  St.,  table-d'hdte 
1-3  p.m.  2-34.;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  principal  stations. 

Gabs.    Per  mile,  1-2  pers.  8d.,  each  addit.  pers.  3d. 

Electric  Tramways.  From  the  Clock  Tower  (PI.  C,  2{  p.  i4Q)  to  Stone- 
house  and  Devonport,  to  Compton,  and  to  Prince  Rock ;  from  the  Theatre 
to  Compton  and  to  Beaumont  Road.  From  Fore  Street  (Devonport)  to 
Pennycomcquick,  to  Tor  Lane,  and  Millhouse;  from  Pennycomequiek  to 
St.  Budeaux;  from  Morico  Square  to  St.  Budeaux  and  to  Ford  Hill.  — 
Morse  Car  from  the  Post  Office  to  West  Hoe.  —  Motor-OmnibuMB  from  the 
Clock  Tower  to  Salisbury  Road ;  from  Hillbay  Station  to  (8  M.)  OrownbiU 
and  (6  M.)  Roborough  (fare  8d.)  and  to  Yealmton  and  Modbury  (fare  Is.  Sd.). 

Theatres.  Orand  Theatre,  Union  St.  (PLC,  2),  Stonehouse^  TheairM 
Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  beside  the  Royal  Hotel;  MHropaU,  Tavistoek  St.,  Deyon- 
port;  Palace,  Union  St.,  Plymouth. 

BAilwAy  Stations.    1.  Millbay  Station  (PI.  D,  3),  terminus  of  the  G.  W. 

Jl.,  near  the  Dockn  and  fhe  lioe;  2.  Friary  Station  (^X.Y.^Q^.^t^Tminns  of  the 

fy.  8.  W.  R,,  in  the  E.  part  of  Plymoutli\  ^.  i^ortb  UoaA  aiaMwa^B\.^^l\^ 
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in  the  N.  suburb,  a  joint  station  of  both  lines,  stopped  at  by  nearly  all 
trahis  (hotel-omnibuses))  4.  Mntley  Station  (PI.  £,  1),  also  served  by  both 
lines ;  5.  Devonport  and  Sttmehotue  Station  (PI.  B,  2),  belonging  to  the  L.  S. 
W.  E. ;  6.  Devonport  (Stoke)  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  of  the  G.  W.  R. ;  7.  Ford 
Station^  L.  S.  W.  B.,  see  p.  lU^  8.  Ke^ham  Station,  Q.  W.  B.,  see  p.  147. 
9.  Ocean  Quay  Station,  Stonehouse  Pool,  for  special  L.  &  S.  W.  trains  to 
London  with  passengers  from  America. 

Steamers.  To  London  (15s.,  11<.)  and  Southampton  (13s.  6(1,  10s.  6(2.) 
thrice  weekly;  to  Portsmouth  (Ids.  6<f.,  10s.  6(1),  Falmouth  (5s.,  4s.),  Dublin 
(20s.,  15s.),  OUugow  (25s.,  12s.  6(2.),  twice  weekly;  to  Newhaven  (15s.,  7s.  Qd.), 
Cori  (20s.,  10s.  6(1.),  Water/ord  (20s.,  10s.),  Bel/a$t  (25s^  12s.  6(1.),  Bristol 
(IGsO,  Liverpool  (25s.,  15s.),  once  weekly.  —  To  the  Channel  Islands^  see 
p.  86.  —  The  steamers  of  the  Ham^rg- American  lAne  and  those  of  the 
Iforih  German  Lloyd  call  here  weekly  on  their  way  from  New  York;  and 
liners  also  call  here  to  and  from  Australia  (Orient  Line),  New  Zealand, 
SouXh  Afiriea,  etc.  —  Excursion  Steamers  ply  in  summer  at  frequent 
interrals,  and  at  moderate  fares,  to  the  Breakwater,  Mt.  Edgeumbe^ 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  the  Tamar^  the  Yealm,  etc.  and  to  Looe,  Fotperro, 
Fatoey,  etc.  —  Ferries  from  the  Admirals  Hard  (PI.  B,  3)  to  Cremill 
(Mt.  JBdgcumbe);  from  Mutton  Cove  (PI.  A,  3)  to  Cremill;  from  the  Barbican 
(PL  E,  10  to  Turnchapel  and  Oraton ;  from  Ferry  Road  (PI.  A,  2)  to  Torpoint. 
Fares  id,  or  2d.    Also,  from  North  Comer  (PI.  A,  2)  to  Saltash  hourly. 

Post  OfAoe,  in  Guildhall  Sq.  —  American  Oonsul,  Mr.  Joseph  Q.  Stephens. 

Ohief  Attractions.  The  Hoe  (see  below) ;  Devonport  Dockyard  (p.  147) ; 
Breakwater  (p.  146);  Mt.  Edgcunibe  (p.  148);  trip  up  the  Tamar  (p.  148); 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  (p.  149;  for  good  sailors  only);  Barbican  (p.  146); 
Mwu^pal  Buildings  and  Ouildhall  (p.  146);  the  Museum  (p.  147);  the 
coUecUon  of  drawings  in  Plymouth  Library  (p.  147). 

Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  the  *  Three  Towns',  with 

a  joint  population  of  (1901)  177,183,  together  form  one  of  the  most 

important  seaports  in  England,  thanks  to  the  Sound,  in  which  the 

largest  yessels  can  ride  safely  at  anchor,    and  to  the  excellent 

liarl)Ours  afforded  by  its  arms,  the  Cattewater,  or  mouth  of  the  Plym, 

Sutton  Poolf  and  the  Hamoaze,  or  estuary  of  the  Tamar.   Plymouth 

was  first  fortified  in  the  14th  cent,  and  it  is  now  a  stronghold  of  the 

first  olass,  Its  defences  including  a  girdle  of  outlying  forts.    The 

various  barracks  can  accommodate  a  garrison  of  5000  men. 

Plymouth  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  naval  and  mer- 
cantile harbours  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  witnessed  the  departure  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  expeditions  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Cook,  and  other  famous 
mariners.  Lord  Howard  of  Bffingham  sailed  hence  to  encounter  the  Armada 
(1588),  and  here  the  Mayflower  finally  set  sail  for  America  on  Sept.  6th,  1620 
(comp.  p.  88).  In  the  Civil  Jl^ar  Plymouth  held  out  for  the  Parliament- 
arians when  all  the  rest  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
loyalists  and  defended  itself  sueoessfully  daring  a  sieee  of  four  years. 
It  was  also  the  first  large  town  to  proclaim  William  of  Orange  king.  The 
town  now  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Australia,  the  Cape,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
numerous  large  merchant  vessels  are  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  the  Great 
Western  Docks  and  the  Cattewater.  The  chief  exports  are  copper,  lead, 
tin,  granite,  marble,  ehlna-elay,  bricks,  and  fish.  The  Hamoaze  is  re- 
served for  men-of-war. 

On  the  sea-front  of  the  town  U  the  *Hoe(Pl.  D,  E,  3),  an  elevat- 
ed promenade  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Sound.   In 
the  middle  of  it  rises  a  Statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drakt.^  ^\ift  \.^  ^^^ 
to  hare  been  playing  bowls  here  when  news  "^^.^  \iTQ\jL^\.  V^ 
that  the  Armads  w&8  in  sight  (see  King8\ft7'^ ''Weat'waTd.H.oV  ^ 

Sakdskkb'b  Great  Britain.    6th  Edit.  \Vi 
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chap.  xxx).  The  statue ,  erected  in  1884,  is  a  replica  of  that  at 
Tavistock  (p.  143).  Close  hy  is  the  Armada  Tercentenary  Memorial, 
erected  in  1890.  To  the  E.  is  the  upper  part  of  Smeaton^s  original 
Eddy  atone  LighthofMe  (adm.  Id.) ,  re-erected  here  in  1882-84 
(comp.  p.  149).  The  *View  from  the  top  is  very  extensive ,  In- 
cluding (on  a  clear  day)  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  14  M.  to  the  S. 

The  *Soundy  or  roadstead  of  Plymouth,  ahout  3  sq.  M.  in  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  hays  on  the  S.  coast  of  England.  In  the 
middle  lies  the  small  fortified  St.  Nicholas  or  Drake's  Island  (PI.  G, 
D,  4).  To  the  W.  rises  Mount  Edgcumbe  (p.  148>  To  the  E. 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Mewstone.  On  the  S.  side  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  is  defended  hy  the  ^Breakwater,  a  stupendous  piece  of  gra- 
nite masonry,  1  M.  in  length ,  constructed  in  1812-40  at  a  cost  of 
1, 680,000 {.  The  top  forms  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  It  may  be 
reached  from  Plymouth  hy  an  excursion-steamer  (6(2. ;  landing  In 
hoat  1(2.)  or  hy  small  hoat  (about  2^.).  At  the  W.  end  is  a  small 
Lighthouse,  the  top  of  which  affords  a  good  view  (small  gratuity  to 
the  keeper).  Just  inside  the  Breakwater  is  a  circular  fort  like 
those  at  Portsmouth  (p.  68).  The  entrance  to  the  Cattewater  (PL 
F,  4)  is  also  sheltered  hy  a  breakwater,  1000  ft.  long,  projeeting 
from  Mount  Batten  Point.  ^Kitchen  Middens*  found  here  jmre 
the  existence  of  a  prehistoric  population  near  Plymouth. 

To  the  E.  of  Smeaton's  Tower  is  the  Citadel  (PI.  E,  3),  erected 
in  1670,  and  now  somewhat  out  of  date  as  a  fortress  (view  fnm. 
the  ramparts).  Outside  its  walls  is  a  Marine  Biological  Ldboratoryy 
opened  in  1888,  with  an  aquarium  below  (adm.  daily  10-6,  6<L ; 
Wed.  2-6,  2(2.).  Below  the  Hoe  are  a  fine  Promenade  Pt'er  (adm.  2d, ; 
band)  and  the  Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

From  the  Marine  Laboratory  we  may  follow  the  Promenade  to 
the  E.,  and  at  the  end  pass  through  a  narrow  passage  beneath  the 
Gitadel,  which  brings  us  to  Commercial  Road,  with  the  PhcBnix 
Wharf.  Farther  on  is  the  quaint  bit  of  old  Plymouth  known  as  the 
Barbican,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  Sutton  Pool  (Pl.E,  F,  3).  The 
^  Dutch  auctions'  of  fish  here  are  amusing.  On  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  Customs  Watch  House,  at  the  beginning  of  the  W.  pier,  1b 
a  slab  and  on  the  adjoining  parapet  is  an  inscription,  placed  here 
in  1891  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  ^Mayflower^  (p:  145) 
in  1620.  —  Ferry  across  the  Cattewater,  see  p.  146. 

We  next  make  our  way  through  Southside  St,,  Notte  8t,,  and 
St.  Andrew's  St.  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  (PI.  E,  2),  dating 
from  the  16th  cent.,  and  restored  by  Sir  G.  O.  Scott  in  1874-7& 

Among  the  namerons  monaments  in  this  church  may  be  mentioiked 
the  tablet  to  Charles  Mathews  (1776-1835;  W.  end  of  N.  aisle),  and  the 
monuments  to  Dr.  Woolcombe  (d.  i822),  by  Westinacott  (8.  aisle)  and 
Zachariah  Mudge  (d.  1769)  by  Ghantrey  (S.  choir-aisle).  The  heart  of  Aimirti 
Blake  (1599-1667)  is  said  to  be  buried  at  the  back  of  the  S.  choir-Btalla. 

The  chuich  faces  Guildhall  Sq.,  on  the  right  side  of  whioh  are 
tbe  MnnioipaJ  Ot&eet  and  on  thelett  the  QtT^iSkiXLt  Vh^  handsome 
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modem  Qotbic  edifices.  The  fine  hall  in  the  latter,  148  ft.  long,  is 

sdomed  with  stained-glass  windows  representing  scenes  from  the 

town^s  history  (including  the  Departure  of  the  Pilgrims).  The  Mayor's 

Parlour  f  in  the  former,  contains  a  portrait  (with  quaint  inscriptions) 

of  Sir  Frathcia Drake  (1646-96),  *fellow  trayeller  of  the  Sunn',  who 

once  sat  for  PlymouUi  in  Parliament  and  presented  the  town  with 

thiO  aqueduct,  whioh  supplies  it  with  water  from  Dartmoor,  24  M. 

distant.  —  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  Post 

Office  (PI.  E,  2). 

Among  the  other  objeets  of  interegt  in  Plymouth  are  the  building 
comprising  the  Royal  Hotel  and  the  Theatre  (PI.  D,  3),  with  an  Ionic  por- 
tieo;  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  2)^  the  Home  of  the  Sisters  of 
Merqf,  Korth  Boad ;  the  Clock  Tower  (popularly  known  as  ^Derry's  Clock", 
from  the  donor),  at  the  junction  of  George  St.  and  Lockyer  St.;  the 
Athenaemn  {JPl.  D.  3),  containing  a  museum  and  a  gallery  of  art  (daily 
10-5,  6(r,  Sat.  10-2,  free))  the  Plymouth  Library^  Cornwall  St.,  near  the 
Market  (PI.  B,  2),  with  a  fine  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  (Da  Vinci, 
Bnbens,  Buysdael,  Correggio,  etc.)  and  three  paintings  by  Reynolds  (open 
OB  Hon. ;  at  other  times  on  application  to  the  librarian)  \  and  the  Diamond 
JitbHee  memorial  Museum  and  Art  Oallery  in  Beaumont  Park.  —  Oeorffe 
St.  Baptiri  Chapel  occupies  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  the  'Pilgrim 
Fathers^  were  entertained  before  setting  sail. 

StoneluniBe  (PI.  G,  3,  4)  is  the  seat  of  the  *Royal  William  Vic- 
tualling Tardj  a  huge  establishment  for  the  victualling  of  the  navy, 
construoted  in  1835  at  an  outlay  of  1,500,0002.  and  coTering  14  acres 
of  ground.  The  gateway  (Durnford  St)  is  surmounted  by  a  colos- 
sal figure  of  William  lY.  Visitors  are  admitted  during  working 
hours  and  are  escorted  by  a  police-constable.  The  bakehouse  and 
the  cooperage  are  of  special  interest.  From  two  to  three  million 
pounds  of  salt-meat  are  always  kept  on  hand  in  this  yard,  and  the 
other  stores  are  in  like  proportions.  —  To  the  N.  stands  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital(Pl.  G,  2),  which  has  accommodation  for  1200 patients. 
In  Durnford  St.  are  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks  (PI  G,  3),  with  room 
for  1600  men  (handsome  mess-room)  \  and  at  the  back  of  them  are 
the  Cfreat  Western  Docks. 

Devonport  (PI.  A,B,2, 3),  situated  to  the  W.  of  Plymouth,  and 
at  a  considerably  higher  eleyation,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  na^al 
and  military  officials.  (Tramway,  seep.  144,  ending  close  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dockyard ;  boat  from  the  Admiral^s  Hard,  PI.  B,  3,  2d. 
or  3d.)  The  ^Dockyard  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  resembles  that  at  Portsmouth 
(p.  58j,  but  is  not  so  large  (visitors  admitted  at  10, 11, 2,  3,  and  4 ; 
special  order  requisite  for  the  Ropery) ;  it  affords  regular  employ- 
ment to  about  6000  work-people.  To  the  N.  of  the  Dockyard  is  the 
Qun  Wharf  (PI.  A,  2),  and  beyond  that  is  the  Keyham  Steam  Yard 
(PI.  A,  1),  a  most  imposing  establishment  with  huge  steam-docks 
and  a  steam  hammer  capable  of  striking  with  a  force  of  100  tons. 
Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  G.  W.  B.  station  of  Ktyham.  The  finest  pri- 
vate houses  are  in  Higher  Stoke.  The  blockhouse  at  the  to\^  ot  fito\M. 
Hill  commands  an  excellent  view,  and  so  does  t\ie  \o^  q1  ^<^  X>«.<oQnv- 
port  Column  pPl.  A,  2;  126  ft).  Mt.  Wise  ia  a  ^Ti^^xQmcik'bi^A,  V^'Qb. 
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paiade-ground,  batteries,  and  the  official  residences  of  tlie  port- 
admiral  and  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  W.  District.  The 
Royal  Naval  Engineering  College  is  situated  at  Devonport. 

Excuriioni  from  Flsrmouth. 

1.  Strangers  should  not  omit  a  visit  to  *Monnt  Edgenmbe,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgenmbe,  which  is  reaehed  by  the  ferry  from  Ad- 
miral's Hard  (fare  id.)  to  Cremill  (PI.  A,  4^  Mt.  Edgenmbe  Arms);  exear- 
sion-steamers  also  ply  to  Cawsand  (King's  Arms),  in  Gawsand  Bay,  opposite 
the  Breakwater.  The  house  itself  is  not  shown,  but  the  park  is  open  to 
the  public  on  the  first  Sat.  of  each  month  and  on  every  Wed.  except  that 
in  the  same  week  (on  other  days  by  special  permission  obtained  at  the 
Manor  Office,  Emma  Place,  Stonehouse).  The  *Park,  which  oeeupies  the 
whole  peninsula  between  the  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  contains  xnagniflcent 
trees  and  is  traversed  by  beautiful  walks.  Camellias  and  palms  grow  here 
in  the  open  air.  The  Garden*  (special  order  necessary)  are  tastefully  laid 
out  in  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  styles,  and  include  a  large 
orangery.  A  visit  to  Mt.  Edgcumbe  requires  at  least  2  hrs.  \  guide  to  the 
chief  points  2»,  6d. 

2.  By  the.  Tamar  to  Weir  Head,  This  excursion  may  be  accomplished 
by  steamer  (return-fare  it,  %d,\  half-a-day)  or  by  a  boat  chartered  for 
the  occasion  (a  day).  The  Tamar  (^great  water**)  separates  Devon  fkom 
(Cornwall.  Passing  through  the  HamocKe,,  we  reach  the  actual  month  of 
the  Tamar  y  3  M.  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  crossed  by  the  *Boyal  Albsvt 
Bridge  of  the  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Cornwall.  This  gigantic  iron  stnwtare, 
760  yds.  long,  10  yds.  wide,  and  100  ft.  above  the  water,  was  Imflt  by 
Brunei  in  1^9  and  cost  250,000{.  The  two  chief  arches  have  each  a  q^ 
of  466  ft.  At  theW.  end  of  the  bridge  lies  Baltash  (Railway  Hotel;  3rmft)y  a 
quaint-looking  fishing-town  {3357  inhab.),  whence  visitors  may  walk  on  to 
the  bridge  (3<2.).  The  women  of  Saltash  are  famous  for  their  rowing,  oftMi 
beating  the  men  at  regattas.  Ferry  to  St.  Budeaux^  see  p.  144.  Xotor- 
omnibuses  to  CaUington^  see  p.  148.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  Tamar  again 
expands,  and  at  high  water  resembles  a  beautiful  lake.  To  the  K.W.  the 
Great  Mis  Tor  (p.  143)  is  visible.  The  second  branch  to  the  right  is  the 
Tavy.  To  the  left,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tavy,  is  Landulph^  in  the 
church  of  which  is  buried  Theodore  PaUologu*  (d.  1687),  a  scion  of  a 
famous  race.  On  the  left,  4  M.  above  Saltash,  is  Pentillie  Cattie^  with 
beautiful  grounds.  At  Cotehele,  2V2  M.  farther  on,  the  river  is  very  nar- 
row. Ootehele  House,  a  Tudor  mansion,  with  a  fine  baronial  hall  and 
interesting  old  tapestry  and  furniture,  is  generally  open  to  visitors.  The 
river  now  makes  a  bend  to  the  right  and  reaches  Oalstoek  (Atkkmtcm, 
E.  3«.,  D.  3*.  6dJ  and  Morwellham  Quay  (Ship  Inn).  Time  for  tea  is  generally 
allowed  at  Calstock  by  the  steamers.  Fine  view  from  Oalstoek  ehnroh. 
The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  river  begins  here,  the  ^Monrell  Soeka 
rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  The  steamers  rarely  get  quite 
so  far  as  Weir  Head  (about  20  M.  from  Plymouth),  but  there  is  much 
fine  river-scenery  farther  on,  which  may  be  visited  by  small  boat. 

3.  To  Bt.  Germane  and  Port  Eliot,  10  M.  This  excursion  is  made  by 
boat  on  the  8t.  Germane  River  or  Lynher  Creeks  which  diverges  from  the 
Hamoaze  to  the  left,  below  Saltash.  On  the  right,  2M .  from  Saltash,  is  Trtmm- 
ton  Castle  y  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays. 
Opposite  (ferry  id,)  is  Antony  House ,  situated  in  a  fine  park ,  and  con- 
taining a  good  collection  of  pictures  (special  permission  necessary).  Farther 
up,  the  Hver  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  St.  Germans  (Eliot  Arms),  a  station 
on  the  O.  W.  E.,  possesses  a  Church  (restored  in  1884)  showing  an  in- 
teresting mixture  of  the  Norman  (doorway),  E.  B.,  and  Pen.  styles. 
St.  Germans  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Cornish  bishopric,  and  the  mubos 
of  12  bishops  are  preserved  in  the  church.    Close  by  is  Port  Bliet^  ilM 

seat  of  Earl  St.  Germans,  with  a  park  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by 
tLe  (gardener. 
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4.  To  Oreston  Quarries  and  Saliram^  4  M.,  a  charming  small-boat  trip 
on  the  OaUewater  (steamer  from  Phcenix  Wharf  to  Oreston  id.).  Saltram 
Honae,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
including  16  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  specimens  of  Titian, 
BubenB,  and  Oorreggio.  Visitors  require  an  order  nrom  the  Earl.  The 
fin^y-wooded  park  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays.  This  excursion 
may  be  eombined  with  the  following  by  walking  from  Saltram  to  Plym 
Bridge  and  Marsh  Mills  (see  below). 

6.  To  the  Vale  of  Biekleigh.  This  excursion  is  most  conveniently  be- 
gun at  Marsh  Mills  (p.  iiSU  whence  we  may  walk  through  the  narrow 
wooded  valley  to  (4V2  M.)  Biekleigh  (p.  142).  The  road  through  the  vale 
is  not  open  except  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Saturdays.  To  the  right  is  Bo- 
rimgdom  Souse^  lying  high  and  commanding  a  wide  view.  Beyond  Biek- 
leigh the  walk  may  be  extended  to  Bhaugh  Prior,  the  valley  of  the  Cad, 
and  the  villages  of  Meavy  and  Bheeps  Tor  (comp.  p.  1^^). 

6.  To  the  Teahn  Estuary.  This  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamer  in 
sommsr,  or  by  railway  motor-car  from  Millbay  Station  to  YecUmton  (also  motor- 
omnibiMfMi,  going  on  to  Modbury,  see  p.  144),  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
beautifULeitaary  of  the  Tealm.  From  Steer  Point,  the  station  before  Yealmton, 
a  steam-launch  plies  to  Newton  Ferrers  (River  Yealm  Hotel,  R.  or  D.  3s.  6d., 
well  spoken  of)  and  Noss  Mayo,  on  a  creek  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 

7.  To  Rcane  Head  and  Whitesand  Bay.  This  excursion  is  best  made 
by  taking  the  ferry  to  Gremill  and  steamer  thence  to  Millhrook  (fare  2d. 
or  8(f.),  which  is  about  1  M.  from  the  bay.  Whiteaand  Bay,  with  its  fine 
sandy  beach  and  background  of  cliff's  (bathing  dangerous),  extends  in  a 
Iwantifal  curve  from  Borne  Head,  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
Ht.  Edgcumbe  stands,  to  Looe  Island,  Walkers  may  return  to  Cremill 
(p.  148),  either  by  the  coast  via  Penlee  Point  and  Cawsand  (6  M.)  or  via 
Millhrool  (4  M.). 

8.  To  Eddystone  Lighthouse.,  14  M.  Excursion-steamers  ply  frequently 
to  the  lighthouse  in  summer,  but  passengers  are  seldom  landed.  The  first 
lighthouse  erected  here  in  1697  was  washed  away  six  years  after  it«  com- 

Sletion;  the  second,  of  wood,  was  burned  down  in  1765.  The  third,  or 
nieaton''8  Lighthouse,  a  tower  of  masonry,  95  ft.  high ,  stood  here  from 
1757  to  1882,  out  had  then  to  be  removed,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  it-s 
baae  (comp.  p.  146).  The  present  lighthouse,  135  ft.  in  height,  was  built 
by  fSkt  J.  N.  Douglass ,  at  a  cost  of  80,0001.  The  light-keepers  are  three 
in  number,  each  of  whom  has  a  month*s  holiday  in  summer. 

From  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Penzance,  see  R.  18.  —  Dartmoor^ 
see  p.  148. 

18.  From  Plymoath  to  Tmro  and  Penzance.  Falmonth. 

80  M.  a.W.  Railway  in  2V2-3»/4  hrs.  (fares  13#.  3d.,  8*.  4d.,  6<.  7V2d.). 
Trains  start  from  Hillbay  Station  (p.  144)  and  stop  again  at  Devonport  (Stoke) 
and  at  Eeyham  (p.  147).  The  line  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  lofty 
viaducts.  —  Stbamboats  also  ply  at  intervals  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth 
and  Penzance. 

The  county  of  Oomwall,  which  this  railway  traverses,  o£fers  much  to 
interest,  the  chief  attraction  being  the  grand  rocky  scenery  of  the  coast  near 
the  Land''s  End.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild;  myrtles  and  certain  kinds 
of  palms  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air,  while  orange-trees  and 
vines  only  require  the  protection  of  matting  in  winter.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  winter  is  50*,  in  summer  60**  Fahr.  The  great  economical 
importance  of  Cornwall  arose  from  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
silver;  but  foreign  competition  has  for  some  years  past  closed  many  mines. 
The  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  maximum  production  of  copper  ore  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon  was  reached  in  1861,  when  180,000  tons ,  worth  upwards  of 
1,000,000/. ,  were  brought  to  the  surface.  Nowadays  ^  it  1i«a  Wcsol  ««N.^^ 
one  mullt  go  to  Nevada  to  see  OomiBh  miners.  T\i*  ^W^Jti^t^  wA.  ^'Cas« 
fisheries  are  alio  imporUmt.     The   Celtic   oti^u    ot   V\i^  VaYiAXAN^.^fi^^  ^^ 
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still  often  perceptible  in  their  dark  hair  and  complexions.  Their  ancient 
language,  closely  akin  to  Breton  and  Welsh,  is  now  extinct.  The  last 
person  who  spoke  it  is  said  to  have  died  in  1777  (see  p.  156) ;  but  the  ReT. 
W.  S.  Lach  Szyrma  in  his  *Short  History  of  Penzance*  states  that  he 
fonnd  two  or  three  persons  in  Monsehole  who  conld  connt  np  to  20  in 
old  Ck>rni8h.  The  prefixes  ^Tre%  'For,  and  *Pen\  which  ocenr  so  frequently 
in  names,  mean  *dwelling%  *pool\  and  ^summit  or  *head\  Several  books 
in  Cornish  are  extant.  Cornwall  is  famous  for  its  'squaV  and  other 
pasties,  made  out  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  that  the  devil,  aecord- 
ingto  a  local  proverb,  will  not  enter  the  county  for  fear  of  being  put  into 
a  pie.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  bears  the  title  of  Doke 
of  Cornwall,  and  has  valuable  estates  in  the  county.  —  Geological  travellers 
should  procure  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche*8  ^Geology  of  OomwaU,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset\ 

Soon  after  leaving  Eeyham  fp.  147)  the  tiain  crosses  the  Tamar 
by  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  148;  ♦View),  and  reaches  (4^2  M.) 
Saltash  (p.  148).  The  line  skirts  the  Lyriher,  a  scene  of  g:reat 
beauty  at  high  tide.  9  V2M.  8t  Germans  (p.  148);  141/2  M.  Menheniot 
(omn.  thrice  daily  to  Looe;  7  M.;  1«.). 

18  M.  Liflkeard  {Webb's,  R.  4-5«.,  D.  4^. ;  Stag),  a  town  with 
4011  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre  for  a  few  pleasant  excursions. 

Fboh  Liskbahd  to  Look,  8V2  M.,  railway  in  85  min.  (fares  is.  dtf.,  lU., 
Si/zd.).  The  road  (9  M.)  passes  St.  Keyne^s  Well,  the  subject  of  a  ballad  by 
Southey.  —  Loee  (Ship ;  Looe  Hotel)  is  a  small  seaport  and  waterinsMdaoe, 
charmingly  embowered  in  myrtles  and  other  exotics.  About  4  K.  to 
the  W.  of  Looe  lies  Folperro  ("Tourist.  Ship,  both  plain),  perhaps  the 
quaintest  and  most  characteristic  of  Cornish  fishing -villages,  tighfly 
wedged  into  a  narrow  ravine,  beyond  which  we  may  follow  the  road 
to  the  W.  (no  coast- path)  to  (6  M.)  Bodennick  Ferry,  opposite  Fowey 
(p.  161).  —  To  the  N.  a  picturesque  walk  of  about  7  M .  may  be  taken  from 
Liskeard  to  (2V4  M.)  Si.  Cleer  (with  remains  interesting  to  the  antiqaariaa), 
the  (31/4  M  )  Hurl«r$,  three  stone  circles,  and  the  (i  H.)  Cheu§wrkiff  (i.«. 
cheese-press),  a  curious  pile  of  granite  rocks,  80  ft.  high.  About  1  K.  to 
the  E.  of  St.  Cleer  is  the  Tretluvy  Cromlech,  —  At  St.  Heofs  (Carlyon  Arms), 
51/2  M.  to  the  If  .W.  of  Liskeard,  is  a  fine  Perp.  church  of  1480,  with  cel- 
ebrated stained-glass  windows  of  the  14-15th  cent.  (comp.  p.  161).  Between 
St.  NeoVs  and  the  Cheesewring  is  Donnare  Pool,  the  lake  into  which  King 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  thrown  Excalibur  (p.  162).  The  Cornish  man-demon 
Tregeagle  is  condemned  to  empty  the  pool  with  a  limpet-shell,  a  penalty 
for  unjust  stewardship  when  in  his  human  form.  —  Ooaeh  from  Lfskeara 
to  (18  M.)  Tavittoek,  see  p.  142. 

Beyond  Liskeard  the  train  crosses  the  lofty  Moorswaier  Viaduot 
and  reaches  (21  M.)  Doublebois.  Seyeral  viaducts.  —  27  M..  Bodmin 
Road  (Rail.  Restaurant),  on  the  Fowey. 

Fboh  Bodmin  Road  to  Wadebkidoe,  IOV4  H.,  railway  in  >/s  hr.  (fares 
U.Sd.,  U.id.,iOd.).  —  3V9M.  Bodmin  (Royal;  Olobe),  the  county-town  oi 
Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  little  place  0353  inhab.)i  with  a  large  ehnreh 
of  the  12-15th  cent,  (restored),  accounted  the  finest  specimen  of  a  (Jomlsh 
mediaeval  church.  —  iOV4  M.  Wadebridge,  see  p.  161. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.,  passes,  on  the  right,  Larihydrotlkj 
the  seat  of  Viscount  Glifden  (visitors  admitted),  and  Bestormel  Casfle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  reaches  (301/2  ^0  LoiiwiMel 
(Royal  Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  Fowey.  It  Is  a  good  troat- 
flshing  centre  and  possesses  a  fine  church-tower,  surmounted  by 
sn  open-work  lantern.  The  Bridge  and  the  Due^y  House  date  firom 
the  idtb  century. 
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Fbox  Lostwithibl  ro  Fowbt,  5  M.,  railway  ia  17  min.,  via  (3Vs  M.) 
GolatU  (fares  it.,  7<2.,  b^/M.  —  5  M.  Fowey  (Fotcep  Hotel;  Ship;  Bt.  CcUha- 
riMi^s  BouUy  private  hotel,  pens,  from  7«.),  pron.  ^Foy^  which  has  heen 
deserihed  as  a  'miniature  Dartmouth",  is  a  small  seaport,  with  a  pictur- 
eflqne  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fowey,  The  ^Gallants  of  Fowey  in  the 
iiUi  eent.  are  said  to  have  helped  largely  in  the  foundation  of  England's 
naval  greatness  before  the  time  of  Drake  and  the  other  'Sea-dogs  of  Devon". 
At  Prwmowth^  2Vs  M.  to  the  S.,  is  an  interesting  grotto,  with  stalactites  and 
foflsils.  —  From  Fowey  to  Polperro  and  Looe,  see  p.  160. 

35  M.  Pw  (Royal),  vdth  silver-smelting  works  and  cMna-clay 
works,  is  the  junction  of  railways  to  Newquay  on  the  N.  (p.  159), 
and  to  (4  M.)  Fowey  (see  above)  on  the  S. 

The  beauty  of  the  district  now  traversed  Is  marred  by  numerous 
mines  and  the  white  refuse  of  kaolin,  or  china-clay,  which  Is 
found  here  In  great  abundance.  40  M.  8t,  Austell  (White  Hart ; 
Globe)  Is  the  centre  of  the  china-clay  trade.  The  handsome  church 
is  in  good  preservation;  and  its  exterior,  together  with  the  interior 
of  St  Neot*8  (see  p.  150),  affords  a  good  idea  of  a  Gomlsh  medisBval 
church.  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  rises  Hensbarrow  Beacon  (1030  ft. ; 
Tiew),  which  Oarew  (1602)  calls  the  *Archbeacon  of  Oomwali\  — 
47  M.  Orampound  Roady  the  station  for  (2V2  M.)  Probus,  with  a 
fine  Elizabethan  church-tower,  and  (4  M.)  Tregony.  Near  Truro 
we  cross  two  long  viaducts. 

54 M.  Trnro  (♦-Bed  Lion,  R.  As.-is,  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  *Royaly  R.  4«., 
D.  3<.  6(2.),  the  mining  capital  of  Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  town  with 
11,662  inhab.,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  creek  of  the  Fal.  In 
1876  it  became  the  seat  of  the  resuscitated  bishopric  of  Oornwall, 
and  in  1880  a  handsome  E.  E.  Cathedralj  by  Pearson,  was  begun  on 
ihd  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  S.  aisle  of  which  (Perp.) 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  building  (S.  side  of  choir).  The  E. 
end  and  transepts  were  consecrated  in  1887,  the  nave  in  1903,  and 
the  central  tower  as  a  memorial  of  Queen  Yictoria.  The  Baptistery  is 
a  memorial  of  Henry  Martyn  (1781-1812),  the  missionary,  a  native 
of  Truro.  —  The  *Museum  (adm.  6d. ;  free  on  Wed.,  11-6)  contains 
Oomu-Brltish  antiquities  and  Cornish  birds.  The  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
dating  from  1671,  was  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Foote  (1720-77), 
the  actor  and  playwright. 

Among  the  interesting  points  near  Tmro  are  the  grounds  of  (3  M.) 
TreffotJman,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Fal,  and  the  Isnioc  Cross,  at  St.  ClemenVs^ 
IVs  M.  to  the  S.B. 

Fbox  Tbubo  to  Falmouth,  ili/sM.,  railway  in  20-30  min.  (fares  2s., 
is.  3d.,  is,),  Near  (5  M.)  Perranwell  is  the  country-seat  of  Carelew,  with 
fine  gardens  containing  many  exotic  plants. —  9  M.  Penryn  (King's  Arms), 
at  the  head  of  Penrjp*  Creek  (view  to  the  left),  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  granite  and  contains  some  traces  of  the  once  famous  Olatney  Abbey, 
An  omnibus  (2«.)  plies  hence  to  (10  M .)  Helston  (p.  153). 

[A  much  pleasanter  way  of  proceeding  from  Truro  to  Falmouth  is  by 
the  little  steamer  which  plies  up  and  down  the  Fal  every  day  in  sum- 
mer (10  M.,  in  IV4  hr.  \  fare  is,).  For  the  first  2  M.  we  descend  what 
is  known  as  Truro  Lake  or  JUver,  a  ramification  of  the  Fal.  On  entering 
the  Fal  proper  we  have  Trsgothnan  (see  above)  to  the  leftywloi^  tft.'t>;\x«t  onv 
the  woods  of  TreUstick  eover  the  bank  to  the  Tight.  1l^^  «\.^«.T&»t  *Cii«<ci 
reaches  the  CarricM  Road,  or  wider  part  of  the  "Fal  e^txxa^-^^  -^^a^^*  ^^ 
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mouth  of  Restronffuet  Creek  (to  the  right),  and  enters  Penryn  Oreekf  at 
the  mouth  of  which  Falmouth  lies.] 

Falmouth  (Fahnouth^  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  station j 
with  a  sea-view  both  to  the  hack  and  front,  B.  5<.,  D.  bs.\  *  Green  Btntk^ 
IVz  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  the  station  and  V4  M.  from  the  landing-«tage,  with 
a  view  of  the  harbour,  B.  4«.,  D.  is.  Qd.\  Pendennis,  near  the  Falmouth, 
B.  Bs.y  D.  4«.;  Royal,  in  the  town,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  and  some- 
what foreign-looking  seaport  with  11,773  inhab.,  was  formerly  an  important 
mail-packet  station,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  as  a  watering-place.  It  Ib 
still,  however,  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  waiting  for  orders  and  for  yachts. 
American  Consul.  Howard  Fox,  Esq.,  48  Arwenack  St.  The  scenery  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Fai  is  very  picturesque,  and  chanpoting  water-excursions  may 
be  taken  in  Falmouth  Harbour  (sailing-boat  2«.,  row-boat  Is.  per  hr.).  In 
fine  weather  excursion-steamers  ply  to  the  Lizard,  Penzance,  etc.,  and  trips 
are  also  made  by  sailing-vachts.  Falmouth  has  bi-weekly  steamboat  com- 
munication with  London  (li/a  day),  Dublin,  etc  The  bathing  is  good.  Palms 
and  other  tropical  plants  grow  here  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and 
the  visitor  should  try  to  obtain  access  to  one  of  the  lovely  private  gardens. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Falmouth  is  Pendennia  Oaatle,  an  old 
Tudor  fastness  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands  ("A  M.  from  the  station).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  siege  in  the  Civil 
War  and  is  still  maintained  as  a  fortress.  The  ^View  from  it  !«  very 
fine.  A  pleasant  drive  has  been  constructed  round  the  promontory,  pawing 
below  the  castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary  (steam-ferry;  retcm- 
fare  Qd.)  is  81.  Mawes  Castle,  another  coast-defence  erected  by  Henry  YIIL 

—  On  the  way  to  Pendennis  we  pass  the  remains  of  Artoenaek  Houee^  the 
seat  of  the  once  powerful  but  now  extinct  family  of  the  Eilligrews  (mem- 
orial obelisk  in  front).  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  (2  M.)  Bmrpm 
(p.  151),  at  the  head  of  Penryn  Creek,  and  to  Flushing  (ferry  behind  thtOieea 
Bank  Hotel  ^/id, ;  from  Market  Strand,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  lAJf  on 
its  N.  bank,  whence  we  may  walk  across  the  hill  to  Mylor,  on  Ganick 
Boad  (p.  151). 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  summer  from  Falmouth  to  Pettrpt  aad 
(121/2  M. )  fare  Is.  6d.)  Helsion  (see  p.  153),  where  it  corresponds  with  coaehet 
for  the  (11  M.)  Lizard  and  (13  M.)  Penzance  (see  p.  165).  The  direct  road 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Lizard  (18  M.)  leads  by  Oweek,  at  the  head  of  the  Heh- 
ford  Estuary,  and  through  Trelotearren  Park  (carr.  and  pair  30s. ;  driver  fis.); 
in  the  season  a  four-horse  brake  runs  by  this  route  from  Falmouth  to 
Lizard  Town  and  Kynance  Cove  (see  p.  153).  Near  Trelowarren  House 
is  a  very  singular  series  of  underground  chambers,  a  standing  puaale 
to  archeeologists.  The  coast-route  (for  pedestrians  j  about  25  X.)  lead* 
via  (2  M.)  ifaenporth,  (2  M.)  Mawnan  Smith,  (2  M.)  Helford  Passage  (ferry), 
(1  M.)  Man€tcc<m,  and  (4  M.)  St.  Keveme  (inn),  oS  which  lie  the  dangeroiu 
Manacle  Rocks,  and  thence  by  the  cllfi's  to  ^V*  ^O  Ooverack,  (2  M.)  Bitsei 
Head,  (4  H.)  Poltesco  (serpentine  works),  (1  M.)  Cadgwith  (p.  164),  and 
(3  M.)  Lizard  Town  (p.  154).  The  direct  walking  distance  m>m  Helford 
Passage  to  Lizard  Town,  vi&  Newtown,  is  10  M. 

At  (59  M.)  Chacewater  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  high  wooden 

viaduct.   To  the  N.W.,  rises  St.  Agnea's  Beacon  (630  ft.). 

Bail  Motob-Cae  to  Nkwquat,  18Vf  M.,  in  1  hr.  —  SVi  M.  8t.  Agne9 
(Commercial ;  The  Hotel).  —  From  (8  M.)  Perranporth  (Perranporth  Hotel ) 
Tywarnhale  Arms),  a  wateriog-place  on  lAgger  or  Perran  Bay,  we  may  visit 
(2  M.  to  the  W.)  Perran  Round,  an  ancient  amphitheatre  130  ft.  in  diameter. 
On  the  coast,  IV2  M.  to  the  K.  of  the  latter,  is  the  ancient  ehnrch  of 
St.  Piran,  long  hidden  by  the  sand  which  had  been  blown  over  it,  and 
believed  to  be  the  oratory  where  St.  Piranus  officiated  in  the  6th  eentury. 

—  I2V2  M.  Shepherds.  —  I8V2  M.  Newquay  (p.  158^. 

63  M.  Bedmth  (Tabb's;  London),  a  maiket-town  with  10,451 
inhab.,  Is  a  chief  centre  of  the  tin-mining  industry.  The  Hunt 
V/rmorial  Mu.^eum  contains  mineials.    About  II/4M.  to  the  S.E.  is 
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Owennap  Pity  a  grassy  amphitheatre  in  the  side  of  Cam  Marth^ 
where  Wesley  used  to  preach  to  the  miners;  open-air  meetings 
of  20-30,000  Wesleyans  still  occasionally  take  place  here.  —  Near 
(66  M.)  Cam  Brea  Station^  to  the  left,  rises  Cambrea  Hill  (750  ft.), 
with  British  remains  and  a  ctirioas  old  castle  or  house  perched  on 
the  top.  67  M.  Camborne  (Abraham^s;  Commercial),  a  mining 
town  with  14,700  inhabitants.  The  Dolcoath  Copper  Mine  here  is 
2250  ft.  deep.  —  From  (691/2  M.)  OwinearRoad  a  branch-line  runs 
to  (8  M.)  HelBton  (^Angel,  R.  4«.,  D.  3«. ;  Star,  R.  1«.  6c2.),  the  nsual 
starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  interesting  coast-scenery  of  the 
Lizard  (see  below).  Coaches  run  hence  also  to  Falmouth  (p.  152), 
and  to  Penzance  (p.  155). 

The  Coach  Routb  from  Helston  to  (18  M.)  Penzance  (p.  155;  fare  2s.) 
calls  for  little  remark.  Walkers,  howeyer,  will  find  the  coast-route  (20  M.) 
interestfaig;  no  inn  between  (31/2  M.)  PortMeven  and  (17  M.)  Marazion  (p.  155). 

Fbom  Hklstom  to  Lizabd  Town,  11  M.,  motor -omnibus  twice  daily  in 
1  hr.  10  min.  (fare  i*.  Qd.}.  The  road  is  uninteresting,  and  good  walkers, 
with  time  to  spare,  will  prefer  to  follow  the  coast  (15  M.).  Tourists  usually 
proceed  direct  from  Helston  to  Lizard  Town,  and  make  ^e  latter  the  centre 
of  their  ezcarsions,  but  those  with  leisure  should  spend  a  night  both  at  Mullyon 
or  Poj^ew  on  tihe  W.  and  Gadgwith  on  the  E. 

The  name  *Lizard  (Cornish,  Meneage')  is  given  to  the  whole 
peninsula  S.of  a  line  drawn  from  Qweek,  at  the  head  of  HelfordRiTer^ 
to  Loot  Pool,  bnt  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  town  and  headland 
at  its  S.  extremity.  The  peninsula  is  an  elevated  plateau,  descend- 
ing in  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  its  interior  is  as  unattractive  as  its 
coast  scenery  is  the  reverse.  The  rare  and  beautiful  Cornish  heath, 
Eiriea  Vagans,  grows  here  in  abundance.  The  chief  points  of  inter- 
est on  the  coast-route  are  (3/4  M.)  Looe  Pool;  2  M.  Looe  Bar,  formed 
of  pebbles  cast  up  by  the  sea  (supposed  to  be  caused  by  Tregeagle, 
p.  150);  3^2  ^*  Qunwalloe,  with  a  church  of  the  15th  cent. ;  V2  ^* 
Poljew  Cove  (Poldhu  Hotel,  first-  class),  with  golf-links.  Mullyon 
(Old  Inn)  lies  about  1  M.  inland.  The  Perp.  church  has  features 
of  Interest,  including  some  remarkable  carved  oaken  pews.  We 
return  to  the  coast  at  (^/^  M.)  Polurrian  Cove  (Polurrian  Hotel,  R. 
or  D.  2s.  6(i.),  or  at  (1  M. ;  2*4  M.  direct  from  Gunwalloe)  *Mullyon 
Cove  (Mullyon  Cove,  R.  or  J),  Ss.)  and  Cave;  the  cave,  which  is 
entered  by  a  beautiful  natural  archway,  may  be  penetrated  at  low 
tide  for  200  ft.  (fine  view  from  within).  It  was  once  a  great  resort 
of  smugglers.  Near  the  hotel  rise  the  tall  poles  of  Marconi's  Wireless 
Installation  (no  adm.),  for  sending  messages  across  the  Atlantic.  — 
Continuing  to  follow  the  cliff-walk  (coast-guard  route  marked  by 
-white  paint),  we  pass  the  bold  headlands  of  Pradanack  Head  and 
Vellan  Head  and  reach  (5  M.)  *Kyiiance  Cove  (lodging-houses ; 
rfmts.),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  on  the  Cornish  coast. 
Tlie  serpentine  cliffs  here  are  beautifully  veined  and  coloured^  and 
numerous  picturesque  rocks  are  scattered  abowt\\ift\\\X\ei\ivj,Vv^ 
its  floor  of  silvery  sand. 
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Varioas  more  or  less  appropriate  names  hare  been  given  to  the  different 
features  of  the  Gove,  sach  as  Steeple  Rock  and  OuU  Rock.  On  A^^tirtiffu* 
Island^  the  semi-detached  promontory  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Cove,  is  the 
Devifs  BellowSy  a  narrow  interstice  formed  by  one  rock  overlying  another, 
through  which  the  water  is  propelled  in  clouda  of  spray  (seen  to  advan- 
tage at  low  tide  only).  Adjacent  is  thfe  Letter  Box^  a  curious  fissure  in 
the  rock.  The  cave  in  Asparagus  Island  is  known  as  the  DeviPs  Thro€U; 
those  on  the  mainland  are  called  the  Kitchen  and  Pctrlour.  Geologists  will 
notice  that  the  action  of  the  sea  causes  the  granite  to  cleave  in  eubes, 
while  the  serpentine  assumes  the  most  varied  forms. 

From  Eynanoe  Goto  we  may  either  proceed  direct  to  (1^4  M.) 
Lizard  Town ,  on  tlie  £.  side  of  the  promontory ,  or  continue  our 
walk  round  the  coast  to  the  (2V2  ^0  Lighthouses  (open  to  visitors, 
except  on  Sat.  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit ;  fine  view),  on  Lizard 
Heady  the  most  southerly  point  in  England  (49®  57'  30"  N.  lat). 
On  the  way  we  pass  Pistol  Meadow  j  said  to  be  so  called  from  the 
weapons  cast  up  by  the  sea  after  the  wreck  of  a  man-of-war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  little  harbour  of  Polpeor, 
Farther  on  are  the  columnar  Btim&2«  Roek  and  the  Lion^s  Den,  formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  cavern  in  the  cliffs.  The  Light- 
houses are  about  ^2  ^-  ^^^^  Lizard  Town. 

Lizard  Town  (^Lizard  Hotel;  CcLerthUian;  Housel  Bay  Hotel; 
boarding-houses),  a  small  village,  with  golf-links,  is  frequented 
as  summer-quarters.  The  bathing-place  is  at  Housel  Cove,  to  the 
£.  of  the  lighthouses.  The  church  of  the  Lizard,  the  southern- 
most church  in  England ,  is  at  Landewednaek,  a  little  to  the  K 
Serpentine  is  freely  used  here  as  building  material.  The  Baven 
Hugo  (or  Ogo^j  Dolor  Hugo,  and  other  caverns  on  the  E.  coast  are 
best  explored  by  boat.  — ■  Cadgwith  (•Star),  2^2  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Lizard  Town,  is  chiefly  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  DeviVs  Frying 
Pan,  a  singular  natural  amphitheatre  somewhat  resembling  the 
Lion's  Den.  The  coast  between  Cadgwith  and  Helford  River  is  also 
very  fine,  though  not  so  much  frequented  by  tourists  (oomp.  p.  102). 

Those  who  have  come  to  Lizard  Town  by  the  B.  coast,  and  have  not 
time  to  follow  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  recom- 
mended to  visit  the  Lighthouses  and  go  on  thence  to  Ej^ance  Oove, 
Mullyon  Cove,  and  MuUyon,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon  omnibui  from 
Lizard  Town  to  Helston,  which  passes  the  cross-roads  iVt  to  the  E.  in- 
land) of  Mullyon.  This  will  be  in  all  a  walk  of  S^s  M.  The  ooasi-gaard 
path  all  round  the  coast  is  clearly  marked  by  whitewash  on  stones  and 
rocks,  at  intervals  of  60  yds.  or  less. 


Continuation  op  the  Railway.  71 M.  Hayle  (White  Hart),  with 

engine-works.  —  73  M.  8t.  Erth  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.) 

8t.  Ives,  via  Lelant  and  Carbis  Bay  (hotel),  the  latter  agolflng-resort. 

Bt.  Ives  C^^g^nn^  Castle,  charmingly  situated  above  the  station,  with 

view,  R.  4«.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.;  Forthminster,  near  the  station;  Wetfem,  R.  3c., 

D.  2i.  6d.,  Queen's,  in  the  town),  a  quaint  little  fishing-town  (6697  Inhab.) 

situated  on  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  Cornwall,  with  a  splendid 

sandy  beach.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  St.  la,  an  Irish  prineesi  who 

was  martyred  here  about  A.  D.  160.    The  best  views  are  ODtaiaed  ttom 

the  Tregenna  Hotel  and  the  Battery  Rocka.    The  mean  temperatuM  of 

Si,  Ires  in  winter  ia  said  to  be  only  4^  ?aht.  \«m  \\ii3i  VbAX  q\ 'Ibwoiv  <Ad 
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it  has  become  a  favourite  bathing  and  v^inter  resort.  The  pilchard  fishery 
ia  prosecuted  here  with  great  success.  The  church  is  an  interesting  Perp. 
building,  with  carved  bench-ends.  A  risit  should  be  paid  to  the  very 
ancient  church  (?  6th  cent.)  of  (41/2  M.)  Owithian,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  formerly  buried  in  the  sand.  GK>od  walkers  may  follow  the  coast 
from  St.  Ives  to  (16  M.)  St.  Jtut  (p.  168)  and  (7M.)  the  Land'*  End  (p.  167), 
or  eross  the  country  to  0  M.)  Pemance  (see  below).  Or  they  may  follow 
the  coast  N.  to  Newqwxy  (comp.  p.  169). 

The  churchyard  of  8t.  Hilary^  near  St.  Erth,  contains  tombstones  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  down  to  the  present  day. 

From  St  Erth  the  train  rnns  nearly  due  S.  to  (77  M.)  Mara- 
zion  or  Market  Jew  (Godolphin ,  R.  2«.  64. ,  pens,  from  7s.  6d. ; 
St.  MicliaerB),  a  prosaic  little  town ,  by  no  means  justifying  the 
ascription  of  Its  name  (^bitter  Zlon*)  to  an  early  colony  of  Jews, 
wlio  traded  with  the  PhcBnician  miners  (comp.  p.  149).  Motor- 
omnlbnses  leave  the  station  almost  hourly  for  (1  M.)  the  town, 
going  on  to  (4  M.)  Penzance  (fare  3(2.). 

Karasion  is  the  station  for  *Bt.  Michaera  Mount,  the  Ieti»  of  the  an- 
cients, a  eurious  rocky  islet,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  230  ft., 
and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  natural  causeway,  1/2  H.  long,  uncovered 
for  about  3  hrs.  at  low  water.  It  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  copy 
of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Normandy.  Its  earliest  occupant,  according  to  the 
l^end,  was  the  Giant  Gormoran,  slain  by  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  The  priory 
iit  the  top  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
some  hermits  here  very  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  St.  Keyne  (A.  D.  490) 
was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  pilgrims.  The  cattle,  which  has  long  been 
the  seat  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family  (Lord  St.  Levan),  contains  an  interesting 
hall  and  chapel.  Fine  *View  from  the  square  church-tower.  There  is  a 
small  fishing-village  (St.  Aubyn  Arms)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount. 

80  M.  Penzance.  —  Hotels.  *(^dben's  (Pi.  a),  on  the  Esplanade,  B* 
from  6s.,  D.  6s.  \  Uniok  (Pl.  b).  Chapel  St.,  comfortable,  B.  4s. ;  Western 

S?l.  c),  Alverton  St.,  B.  4«.,  D.  i».\  Mount's  Bat  (PI.  d);  Bailwat  (PL  e), 
TAS  (PI.  f),  unpretending  \  Pebkow's  (PI.  g),  a  temperance  hotel.  Union  St. 
—  Oab  f^om  the  station  to  the  hotels  or  pier,  1-2  pers.  Is.,  8-4  pers.  is.  Sd. 

Pemaneey  I.  e,  ^Holy  Headland',  is  a  seaport  with  13,123  inhab., 

beautifully  situated  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  MounVs  Bay,   It  is  one  of 

the  headquarters  of  the  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries ,  and  also 

trades  in  copper,  tin,  china-clay,  and  granite.   Potatoes,  brocoli, 

fruit,  etc.,  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  environs  and  sent  in 

large  quantities  to  London.   The  climate  is  mild,  and  frost  and  snow 

are  rare  phenomena ;  but  the  annual  rainfall  (43  inches)  is  much 

above  the  average.  Market  Jew  Street  leads  from  the  station  to  the 

Market  House,  In  front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 

(1778-1829),  the  natural  philosopher  and  chemist,  who  was  born 

at  Penzance.  In  Alverton  St,  to  theN.W.,  are  the  handsome  Pu&fie 

BuildingSy  containing  a  geological  museum.    The  Public  Library, 

which  contains  rare  Cornish  books  and  a  valuable  collection  of  prints 

and  autographs,  is  in  Morrab  Gardens.    The  Free  Library  shares  a 

building  with  the  School  of  Art,  in  Morrab  St.    The  Esplanade,  to 

the  S.,  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Pier  (near  the 

station)  affords  good  promenades  and  views.    Another  fl.ne  ^(^VsA.  ^1 

view  is  Leaeudjaek  CasUe ,  a  British  eartU^oi^  wi  «*  VNXV  \!ittw.  "Cws^ 

laXiway'StatioD,  —  About  1  M.  to  the"W.  oI"Pwvlwi^^\^'^«^'^^5^'» 
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a  fishing-village  aud  artists*  resort,  whiich  has  given  name  to  a 

modern  *open  air'  school  of  painting.    On  the  way  thither  we  past 

the  Newlyn  Art  OaUery  and  Opie  Memorialy  opened  in  1895.   The 

Church  of  8t.  Peter  at  Newlyn  contains  a  reredos  after  Leonardo 

da  Yincl  and  moral  paintings  hy  Newlyn  artists. 

Among  the  pleasant  short  walks  in  the  neighhoarhood  is  that  to 
(IVs  M.)  Bleu  Bridge^  a  small  slab-bridge  with  an  ancient  inscribed  stone. 
To  reach  it  we  torn  to  the  left  at  the  Three  Tuns  HoteL  to  the  E.  of  the 
railway-station,  and  then  immediately  to  the  right.  The  third  taming 
to  the  right  OA  hr.  from  the  hotel ;  the  fourth  turning  if  we  eonnt  s 
narrow  footpath)  descends  to  the  bridge.  —  St,  Miehaeft  Mt,  (p.  156),  msT 
be  reached  in  summer  by  a  small  steamer,  waggonette,  or  boat  (fare  eadi 
way  6<f .).  —  Oulval  Church ,  1  M.  to  the  17.E. ,  has  a  curious  inscribed 
^menhir*. 

Excursions  from  Penzance. 

Penzance  may  be  made  the  traveller^  s  headquarters  for  several  days, 
as  the  district  of  the  *Land^s  End^  affords  numerous  attractiye  ezeunrioniL 
in  which  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  and  the  antiquarian  will  each  find 
his  reward.  Many  of  the  most  important  copper  and  tin  mines  in  Oom- 
wall  are  also  within  easy  reach,  and  the  traveller  should  not  neglect  aa 
opportunity  to  explore  one  of  these.    Gomp.,  however,  p.  149. 

1.  To  Lamobna  and  thb  Looan  Rock  by  thb  Coast,  11  M. 
This  excursion  may  be  recommended  to  good  walkers,  thoofh  the 
cliff-scenery  is  not  so  fine  as  that  nearer  the  Land's  End.  We  leftTS 
the  town  by  the  Esplanade  and  pass  (1  M.)  Newlyn  (see  p.  156).  At 
(3  M.)  Mousehole  is  a  large  cavern,  and  a  little  Inland,  In  Paul 
Church,  is  the  tomb  of  Dolly  Pentreath  fd.  1777),  usually  said  to 
be  the  last  person  who  spoke  Cornish  (comp.  p.  150).  Lamoma 
Cove,  5V2  M.  from  Penzance,  has  been  somewhat  spoiled  in  ap« 
pearance  by  the  granite  quarries.  About  1 Y2  ^*  inland,  near  BoUU^ 
are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle  known  as  the  Pipers  ^  Merry 
MaiderhSj  said  to  have  been  turned  into  stone  for  dancing  on  Sunday. 
Lamoma  is  by 2  M.  from  the  Logan  Rock  (see  below)  by  the  coast. 

2.  To  St.  Bubtak  and  thb  Looan  Rook,  9  M.  (carr.  about  10s.). 
The  road  passes  (3/4  M.)  Alverton  and  diverges  (IV4  M.)  to  the  1^ 
from  the  road  to  St  Just  (p.  158).  It  then  passes  through  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  Trereife  (pronounced  ^treeve*)  and  crosses 
(2  M.)  Buryas  Bridge.  On  the  left  is  Tresvennick  Pillar ^  a  British 
monument,  popularly  known  as  the  ^Blind  Fiddler*.  The  road  to 
Sancreed  (and  St.  Just)  diverges  to  the  right  at  (23/4  M.)  Drifts 
and  after  3^  M.  more  our  road  quits  the  direct  route  to  Penzance 
and  leads  to  the  left.  6^/2  M.  St.  Buryan  (Ship),  a  village  with  an 
interesting  church  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  tower  of  which  is  con- 
spicuous far  and  wide.  The  interior  contains  a  fine  carved  screen 
and  the  churchyard  an  interesting  old  cross.  The  next  village  is 
(8V2M.)  Trereen  (Logan  Inn),  where  tourists  quit  their  vehicles  to 
visit  (3/4  M.)  the  *Trereen  Dinas,  a  bold  and  fantastic  rocky  head- 
land, with  the  Logan  Rock.  (A  guide,  useful  when  time  is  limited, 

wjjjr  be  obtained  here ;  fee  1«. ;  moio  toi  a  i^t^tVy.^ 
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The  Logan  Bock  is  a  mass  of  granite  weighing  70  tons,  bat  so  poised 
that  it  can  be  rocked  (logged"),  thongh  with  some  difficulty  since  Lieut. 
Goldsmitii,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  upset  it  in  1824  with  the  aid  of  a  boat's 
crew.  The  task  of  replacing  it  cost  the  foolish  young  officer  2000;.  A  little 
climbing  is  necessary  to  reach  the  rocking  stone,  and  those  whose  heads 
are  not  perfecUy  steady  may  leave  the  guide  to  show  how  it  moves.  There 
is  another  rocking-stone  on  the  promontory,  called  the  ''Loffan  Ladp\ 

The  *01iff  Scenery  between  the  Logan  Bock  and  (6  M.)  the  Land's 
End  is  unsurpassed  in  England,  and  walkers  are  recommended  to  prolong 
their  excursion  in  this  direction  and  return  to  Penzance  by  the  road  described 
below.  The  finest  points  are  the  two  bold  promontories  of  Tol  Pedn 
Pentoith  Cboled  headland  of  Penwith')  and  Pardenick.  The  cliffs  are 
100-260  ft.  high, 

3.  T,o  THE  Land's  End,  10  M.  (omnibus  and  brakes,  see  below  j 
can.  lOs.  6(2.,  with  a  fee  of  2«.).  The  load  diverges  to  the  right  from 
that  to  St.  Buryan  (p.  156)  at  a  point  31/2  M.  from  Penzance.  To 
the  right  rises  Cam  Bran  (690  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which  Wesley 
is  said  to' have  frequently  preached  to  huge  crowds  of  miners. 
Farther  on,  ^4  M.  to  the  left,  is  the  circle  of  Boscawenj  which  con- 
sists of  19  stones,  a  number  constantly  recurring  in  these  circles. 
At  (6M.)  the  village  of  Crowa-an-Wra  are  a  curious  old  circular 
dwelling  (to  the  right)  and  a  stone  cross  (to  the  left).  Alongside 
our  road  runs  the  old  pack-horse  track.  At  the  (9  M.)  village  of 
Sennen  (interesting  church)  the  inn  still  has  for  its  sign  the  ^  First 
and  Last  Hotel  in  England',  though  there  is  now  the  Land's  End 
Hotel  (R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  3s.),  1  M.  farther  on,  while  the  very  last  house 
in  England  is  a  small  cottage,  where  tea  and  other  refreshments 
may  be  obtained.  The  ^Land's  End,  the  ancient  Boleriunij  the  most 
iresterly  point  in  England  (long.  5®  41'  31"  W.)  is  a  granite  pro- 
montory, 60-100  ft.  in  height.  It  commands  a  fine  sea-view,  in- 
cluding the  Scilly  Islands  (p.  168),  20  M.  to  the  S.W.  The  Longship 
BockSj  Y4  M.  from  the  point,  are  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The  cliff 
scenery  on  both  sides  is  varied  and  Imposing.  Among  the  numerous 
detached  rocks  to  which  names  have  been  given  are  the  Armed 
Knight  to  the  S.  of  the  Land's  End  and  the  Irish  Lady  to  the  N.,  by 
the  S.  horn  of  Whitesand  Bay  (numerous  shells).  The  view  in  this 
direction  is  bounded  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Cape  Cornwall  and 

the  Brisons, 

The  last  two  routes  are  combined  by  the  great  majority  of  tourists, 
who  take  one  of  the  Bbaksb  which  start  daily  in  summer  from  Pen- 
zanee  for  the  Land's  End,  going  vi&  the  Logan  Rock  (13  M.)  and  return- 
ing by  the  direct  route  (fare  2«.,  return  3s.  6d.).  A  motor-omnibus  also  plies 
twice  daily  in  summer  from  the  station;  and  a  mail- omnibus  starts  daily 
from  the  Market  House  in  Penzance  (at  9  a.m.  and  4.S0  p.m.  in  sunmier) 
for  Sennen,  runing  yia  St.  Buryan  and  Trereen.  —  Those  who  drive 
miss  the  fine  cliff-scenery  between  the  Logan  and  the  Land's  End  (see 
above).  A  good  plan  is  to  drive  from  Penzance  to  the  Logan  Bock, 
send  the  carriage  on  to  Sennen  (see  above),  walk  along  the  cliffs  to 
the  Land's  End,  and  drive  back  to  Penzance  direct  from  Sennen  (in  all 
8-10  hrs).  Those  who  can  should  arrange  to  spend  a  night  at  the  Land's 
£nd  for  the  sake  of  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 

4.  To  St.  Just,  6Y2  M.,  motor-omTiil)Ti«  bgnw^V  ^la^^  ^-KvVi  Vw 
60  min.  [fare  9d.),    The  road  Itself  is  uniiiteiesti.w%,  \iXjA.  NX.  ^^"^'^^ 
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within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  hut-village  of  Crellas  (neai  the  farm  of 
Higher  Bodinnar),  the  hill-fort  of  ChUn  Castle,  and  a  large  Crom- 
lech, all  of  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  antiquities  in  Corn- 
wall. The  omnibns,  however,  does  not  allow  time  for  a  visit  to  these. 
—  St.  Jnst  in  Penwith  (^Commercial,  R.  2».,  D.  2».  Bd.),  a  small 
market-town,  has  an  Early  Perp.  church,  with  interesting  Irish 
tracery  and  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  tombs  in  England.  Near  it  is 
an  open-air  amphitheatre  in  which  Cornish  miracle-plays  were  re- 
presented. Pop.  (1901)  5633. 

St.  Ju0t  is  the  be«t  atartiiig-poini  for  a  visit  to  the  now  disused  BotttU- 
lack  Mine,  2  M.  to  the  N.W.,  which  extends  for  400  ft.  underOhe  sea  (permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  beforehand ;  make  enquiry  at  the  Penzance  hotels). 
Cap€  Cornwall  (p.  157) ,  IVa  M.  to  the  W. ,  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  The 
cliff-walk  from  St.  Just  to  the  Land's  End  C^  M.)  is  fine,  though  scarcely 
equal  to  that  between  the  Land's  End  and  tiie  Logan. 

5.  To  St.  Ivbs.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway 

as  already  described  (p.  164)  or  by  road.    The  direct  distance  is 

about  8  M.,  but  tourists  will  probably  prefer  a  more  circuitous 

route,  so  as  to  include  a  visit  to  some  of  the  interesting  British 

remains  in  the  district  between  Penzance  and  St.  Ives. 

Among  these  are  Chytatotier,  a  hut-village,  4M.  to  theK.  of  Penzance) 
Mulfra  Cromlech  or  Quoit^  5  M.  to  the  N.W. ;  Zennor  Cromlech,  6  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  St.  Ives,  said  to  be  the  largest  monument  of  the  kind  known)  the 
Lanyon  Cromlech,  21/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Mulfra  Cromlech;  the  Sine 
Maidens,  part  of  a  stone  circle,  near  Morvah,  2  M.  beyond  Lanyon^  the 
Holed  Stone  (*Men-an-tol' ;  prob.  used  for  initiations)  and  the  WriUem  BUmt 
'Men  scryfa'),  also  near  Lanyon;  and  the  beehive-hut  at  Boephrmmii,  near 
Mulfra.  To  the  S.  of  the  Nine  Maidens  is  the  Ding  Dong  Mine,  said  to  have 
been  worked  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

6.  To  THS  SoiLLT  Isles,  40  M.,  steamer  4  or  6  times  weekly  in  summer 
(thrice  in  winter)  in  3-4  hrs.  (fares  7s.,  bs. ;  return  10«.  6d.,  Is.  6d.).  This  sail 
afibrds  a  good  view  of  the  Cornish  coast,  but  the  sea  is  often  rough.  About 
halfway  we  pass  the  Wolf  Lighthouse.    The  shadowy  land  of  Lponnesse  — 

'A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abvss 
'By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again   — 
stretched  from  the  Scilly  Isles  to  the  mainland,  and  now  lies  submerged 
with  all  the  140  parishes,  which  the  precise  old  chroniclers  assign  to  it 

The  Bcilly  islea ,  the  Cassiterides  of  the  ancients ,  are  about  00  in 
number,  but  only  five  are  inhabited  (pop.  1911  in  1901).  One  of  the  most 
profitable  occupations  in  the  islands  is  the  growing  of  the  narcisius  for 
Co  vent  Garden,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  beautiful  flower 
are  sent  every  spring.  The  mackerel  fishery  and  the  cultivation  of  early 
potatoes  are  also  important.  The  largest  island  is  Bt.  Mary*a,  with  a  eirciim- 
ference  of  9  M.  and  a  population  of  1270.  On  this  lies  the  capital,  Hugh  Tomn 
(Tregarthen's,  B.4«.6d.,  D.4«.,  pens.  10s.  6<f.;  Holgate's,  10t.6d.;  Femleigh 
House,  7s.  %d. ;  Lyonnesse  Private  Hotel,  R.  2s.  9d.,  D.  from  2<.6d.;  Americaa 
Agent,  Mr.  John  Banfield),  with  Btar  Castle,  a  fortress  erected  inthe  reign 
of  Elisabeth.  The  churchyard  contains  the  graves  of  those  drowned  in  the 
^Schiller*  in  1870.  The  rocky  coast-scenery  is  fine,  the  chief  points  being 
Peninif,  Old  Town  Bay,  Giant's  Castle,  and  Forth  EelUci,  where  the  body  of 
Sir  Gloudesley  Shovell  was  found  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet  in  1707.  The  huge 
Logon  Rock  (comp.  p.  156)  weighs  313  tons.  Boly  Vale  is  pictoreaque.  The 
remains  of  a  prehistoric  village  (ca.  2000B.C.)  have  been  di8COV««d  on  the  K. 
side  of  St.  Mary^s,  and  tumuli  occur  on  almost  every  high  plaee  in  SetUy.  -^ 
Treaoo  (New  Inn.  pens.0-6«.^  is  the  second  of  the  group  in  sise.  Ifear  the 
ruins  of  fresco  Abbey  is  the  splendid  ^Mansion  of  the  4ord  proprietor^  of  the 
isJ&Dds  (Mr.  T.  A.  Dorri en-Smith).  Its  aub-tTopical  gardens  are  the  finest  in 
the  Britiab  Isles  (fee  to  gardener).   There  \»  t^ao  a  \«x%«  Qft>v%  Vti  Vaibb  iaUnd, 
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named  the  Piper^s  SoU,  shown  by  the  landlord  of  the  New  Inn  (fee  for  a 
party  6f .)•  DolpM»  Chtireh  i§  pretty.  —  The  other  inhabited  islands  are 
St.  MarUn**,  St.  Affnet.  and  Brpher.  Magnificent  Atlantic  waves  may  be  seen 
at  the  romantic  Sell  Baif,  on  Bryher.  Stmuon,  the  largest  nninhabited  is- 
land, is  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Besant*s  novel  ^Armorel  of  Lyonnesse". 

Tiayellers  who  haye  reached  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End  via 
Plymouth,  and  wish  to  return  by  the  N.  coast,  are  recommended  to 
go  by  railway  from  Penzance  to  Newquay,  the  starting-point  for  one 
of  the  flnest  coaching  routes  in  England  (see  R.  20).  Pedestrians 
may  follow  the  coast  the  whole  way;  but  if  their  time  is  limited, 
they  should  reserve  their  walking  for  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  Newquay, 
especially  from  Ilfracombe  toLynmouth  and  Porlock  (pp.  170-71, 
175).  Those  who  have  already  visited  the  intermediate  points  of 
interest  may  take  the  steamer  from  Hayle  (p.  154)  to  Ilfracombe. 

19.  From  Exeter  to  Wadebridge  (Padstow)  and 

Newquay. 

The  following  railways  afford  the  most  direct  access  firom  London  to 
K.  Ck»mwall.  Newqwuy  is  most  quickly  reached  via  the  G.W.B.,  Wade- 
bridge  vii  the  L.S.W.R.  On  Snndays  there  are  no  trains  beyond  Bodmin 
Road  (see  p.  160  and  below)  and  Okehampton  (p.  160)  on  the  respective  lines; 
but  on  that  day  a  coach  plies  between  Bodmin  Road  and  Wadebridge. 

a.  Great  Western  Railway. 

109  M.  Railway  in  31/4-6  hrs.  (fares  16«.,  11«.,  9s.)-  To  Wadebridge, 
90  M.,  in  8-6  hrs.  (Cares  13s..  8s.  2d.,  6s.  6d.).  Throaeh  •  carriages  are  run 
from  London  to  Kewquay  (303  H.,  in  6>A-10hrs.;  fares  46s.  6J.,  29s.,  23s.  3<l.). 

Exeter  (St.  David's  Station),  see  p.  106.    Thence  to  (53  M.) 

Plymouth^  see  pp.  136-141 ;  and  from  Plymouth  to  (80  M.)  Bodtnm 

Read  (the  junction  for  Wadehndge)  and  (88  M.)  Par,  see  pp.  149- 

IM.   Onr  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Pen- 

xance.  —  Beyond  (881/2  M.)  St.  Blazey  we  ascend  the  well-wooded 

LuxuUonVaUeyy  which  is  most  conveniently  visited  from  (92^2  M.) 

Bridges,  reached  soon  after  we  pass  beneath  the  Treffry  Viaduct.  — 

94  M.  Bugle;  961/2  M.  Roches,  the  station  for  the  Roehea  Rocks.  — 

To  the  left  rises  Hensharrow  (p.  151).  102  M.  8t.  Columb  Road  lies 

3  M.  to  the  S.  of  8t.  Columb  Major  (p.  161). 

109M.  Vewqnay.  —  Eotela.  Atlantic,  R.  from  is.  6d.,  D.  is.  6d.,  pens, 
from  lis.  6<f..  Yiotobia,  Hbadland,  three  large  tourist-hotels  of  the  first 
elaM,  respectively  Vi*  It  ^^nd  1 V4  M.  f^om  the  station ;  Gbjsat  WxsTKiur,  near 
the  station,  also  or  the  first  class ;  Rbd  Lion,  well  spoken  of,  Hoopeb'b 
Ifaw  Hotel,  R.  2s.  9d.,  D.  2s.  6d.,  both  less  pretending.  —  l^umerous  Boardtng 
Souses  and  Apartments.  —  At  Watergate  Bay  (see  p.  160),  3  M.  to  the  B., 
Watbboatb  Bat  Hotsl. 

Newquay,  an  attractiye  and  favourite  watering-place,  with  a 
small  harbour  and  good  golf-links,  is  an  excellent  centre  for  the 
exploration  of  N.  Gomwall.  Its  bathing-beach,  or  rather  its  beaches, 
eonBlBts  of  seyeral  miles  of  sandy  coves,  enclosed  by  tall  cliffs  aTL<L 
separated  at  hlghwater  by  rocky  bluffs. 

The  rockbonad  oosst  both  to  the  K.  and  the  B.  Va  &ii«  vdA  \a\voTi«t- 
e0mbed  witb  interesting  cavens.    Walkers  shOTild  ^>e  caxolxA  N.o  ws.i»k^X 
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a  tide-table  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  embayed.  To  the  K.  we  may 
walk  vii  {i  M.)  WatergaU  Bay  (hotel)  and  (6V2  H.)  Mawgan  Forth  to  (7  M .) 
Bedruthan  Step»^  and  tiience  proceed  to  (7  H.)  Padttow  (p.  161),  where  we 
may  either  join  the  train  or  take  the  ferry  for  Bodk  (p.  161),  16  M.  firom 
Tintagel  Q>.  162).  From  Mawgan  Forth  the  picturesque  Vale  of  Ltmhtme 
leads  inland  to  (2  M.)  8t.  Mawgan..  a  charmingly  situated  village  with  an 
interesting  Ofttfreft,  beside  which  is  a  14th  cent.  Crou.  The  old  manor- 
house  is  now  the  Convent  ofLanheme  (visitors  admitted  to  the  chapel).  We 
now  return  to  (6  M.)  Kewquay  through  the  grounds  of  Canumton.  —  The 
cliff-walk  southwards  to  CS  M.)  Owithian  (p.  155)  on  8t.  Jvet  Bay  (p.  154)  is 
also  very  fine  and  easy  ^  inns  at  (7  M.)  Perrat^^th  (p.  152),  St.  A^nee  (4  M.), 
and  (6  M.)  Portreath. 

From  Kewquay  to  Tintagel  and  Bideford,  see  B.  20;  to  Par  and  Fotoepy 
see  p.  151;  to  Chacewaiar  (Truro,  Penzance),  see  p.  152. 

b.  London  ^  South  Western  Railway, 

100  M.  Railway  to  (83  M.)  Wadebridge  in  2*/4-3  hrs.  (fares  1S«.,  8«.  2d., 
Qs.  (jd.)\  thence  Coach  in  connection  with  the  afternoon  express  train  to 
(17  M.)  Newquay  C2'A  hrs. ;  4«.).  Through-carriages  are  run  in  summer 
from  London  (Waterloo  Station)  to  Wadebridge  and  Padstow  (259Va  M .  in 
71/4-10  hrs.;  fares  42*.  6d.,  26«.  W.,  21*.  S^/td.). 

Exeter  (Queen  St.  Station),  see  p.  106.  Thence  to  (26  Bi.)  Ohe- 
Hampton,  seep.  141.  — At  Okehampton  the  Wadebridge  (*N.  Devon') 
line  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Plymouth.  —  341/^  If. 
Ashbury  (820  ft. ;  Eastacombe  Hotell.  —  38V4  M.  Halwill  JunetUtn, 

Fboh  Halwill  Junction  to  Bddb,  I8V2  M.,  railway  in  40-60  min.  (fares 
3«.,  2«.,  U,  Qy^d.).  —  31/4  M.  Dunsland  Cross,  —  8  H.  Holaworthy  (Stmhope; 
White  Hart)  has  a  church  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower.  The  Holnoorthy  k  Budt 
Canaly  constructed  in  1819-26,  is  interesting  from  its  inclined  planes,  in- 
genious substitutes  for  the  ordinary  locks.  —  13  M.  Whitetone  and  Bridjmn'uU. 
We  cross  the  Tamar  and  the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal.  —  1^/s  M. 
Bude  (p.  164). 

431/2  M.  Aahwater;  47  M.  Tower  HUL  —  52  M.  Lannoetton 
(King's  Arms;  White  Hart;  Railway),  an  ancient  town  with  4053  in- 
hab.,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  it  deriTed 
its  original  name  of  Dunheved  (^hill  top').  The  hill  is  crowned 
with  the  circular  keep  and  parts  of  the  walls  (12  ft.  thick)  of 
a  Norman  Castle  (view).  In  a  small  dungeon,  near  the  E.  gate, 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  was  imprisoned  In  1656.  The  ohmeh  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  lately  restored,  is  a  handsome  granite  edifice 
in  the  Perp.  style,  with  curious  carvings  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
At  the  White  Hart  Hotel  is  a  fine  Norman  gateway,  the  sole  relic 
of  an  old  Augustine  priory ;  and  near  the  King's  Arms  is  another 
gateway  of  later  date,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  town- walla. 

From  Launceston  to  Lic^ord^  see  p.  141.  —  The  O.  W.  B.  station 
adjoins  the  other. 

56V2  M.  Egloskerry :  60  M.  Tresmeer.  65  M.  Otterham  ia  the 
station  for  Crackington  Haven  (lodgings),  6  M.  to  the  N.  Farther  on 
the  sea  is  seen,  to  the  right,  and  Row  Tor  (1296  ft.),  to  the  left. 

691/2  M.  Camelford  (King's  Arms,  R.  3«.  6(2.,  J>.2$.  6d.-3c; 
DarUngton  Arms) ,  which  claims  to  be  the  Gamelot  of  Arthurian 
legend  (comp.  p.  Ill),  lies  I1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station. 

Cjuoelford  is  the  nearest  starting-point  for  aa  asoent  of  Brmm  WUtp 
(1370 ft.',  2-3  bn.),  the  highest  summit  in  CuTuwaM  ^%ii(a\Mft^  VaX 
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tonouB  view).    Along  with  its  K.  neighbour,  Row  Tor  (p.  160),  it  rises  about 
5  M.  to  the  S.E.    The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bryn  UheUa^  i.e.  highest  hill. 
The  descent  may  be  made  to  Bodmin  (p.  160)  or  Launceston  (p.  160). 
From  Camelford  to  TitUagel  and  BoscMtle,  see  B.  20. 

72  M.  DelaboU  Is  the  station  for  the  extensive  Delabole  Slate 
Quarries,  which  have  been  worked  since  the  days  of  Qneen  Eliza^ 
beth  and  prodace  150,000  tons  of  slate  per  annam.  75^2  ^*  Port 
Isaac  Road,  3Y2  M.  from  Fort  Isaac  (inns).  78  M.  St.  Kew  Highway. 
Beyond  several  cuttings  the  train  crosses  the  Camel. 

83  M.  Wadebridge  (Molesworth  Arms,  R.  4s.,  D.  3s.  6d.-49. ; 
Commercial)  is  a  pleasantly  situated  little  town,  at  the  head  of  the 
Camel  estuary,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  that  was  in  Carew's  time 
'the  longest,  strongest,  and  fayrest  that  the  Shire  could  muster'. 

A  coach  runs  daily  (in  connection  with  the  afternoon  train)  from 
Wadebridge  to  (17  M.)  Newquay  (p.  159),  by  the  route  described  below  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

fVom  Wadebridge  a  branch-line  (fares  1«.  Id.,  9d.^y2d.)  descends  the 
valley  of  the  Camel  to  (8  M.)  Bodmin  (p.  150).  The  S.W.  station  at  Bodmin 
is  about  1  H.  fmm  the  G.  W.  station. 

Beyond  Wadebridge  the  railway  skirts  the  pretty  estuary  of  the 
Camel  to  (881/2  M.)  Padstow  (South  Western  Hotel,  R.  ftrom  2s.  6d., 
D.  As.  64;  St.  Petrock  Private  Hotel;  Ccrmmercial  Inn),  a  fishing- 
Tillage  and  summer-resort,  with  good  bathing  and  boating.  At  Rock, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Camel  (ferry),  are  golf-links.  Pop.  1566. 
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77  M.,  of  which  64  M.  are  covered  by  Coach  (fare  about  25^.).  Several 
days  should  be  devoted  to  this  fine  route,  though  it  can  be  accomplished 
im  two.  The  finest  points  are  Tintagel,  Boscastle,  and  Clovelly.  —  The 
•tages  are:  1.  Newquay  to  (17 M.)  Wadebridge,  Coach  in  2^/4  hrs.,  starting 
about  10  a.m.  (fare  it.;  return  6».).  —  2.  From  Wadebridee  to  (13 M.)  Camel- 
ford,  Bailwat  in  37  min.  (fares  2*.  2d.,  is.  6d.,  U.  id.).  —  3.  From  Camelford 
station  to  Botcastie  (or  Tintagel,  see  below)  and  (19^/2  M.)  Bude  (7«.  6(2.,  return 
lis.),  Coach  in  51/4  hrs.  rincluding  halt  of  IV4  hr.  at  Boscastle),  arriving 
at  Bude  about  7  p.m.  —  2nd  Day.  1.  From  Bude  to  (I6V2  M.)  Clovelly  (7«. 
inside,  6«.  outside,  return  10  «.,  8«.),  Coach  in  2V4  hrs..  starting  about  9  a.m. 
—  2.  From  Clovelly  to  (11  M.)  Bideford,  Coach  in  2  hrs.  (4«.  6<l.  inside, 
8<.  outside,  return  !».,  4«.)  arriving  about  6.40  p.m. 

A  conveyance  in  connection  with  the  train  (see  above)  plies  from  Camel- 
ford station  to (4V3M.)  l^tagelin  1  hr.  (fare  it.  6<l.),  and  travellers  may  make 
their  first  halt  here,  going  on  next  morning  on  foot  or  by  brake  to  (3  M.) 
Boscastle  to  rejoin  the  main  coach-route.  Bude  is  not  so  interesting,  but 
the  present  coaching-arrangements  practically  necessitate  the  spending  of 
a  night  there.  From  Clovelly  three  coaches  run  daily  to  Bideford,  while 
steamera  ply  frequently  to  Ilfracombe. 

Newquay,  see  p.  159.  The  coach  to  Wadebridge  follows  a  some- 
what bleak  and  uninteresting  route.  5  M.  St.  Columb  Minor  has  a 
lofty  church-tower.  8  M.  St.  Columb  Major  (Red  Lion),  with  an 
interesting  church.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  Castle  Dinas,  the  legend- 
ary site  of  a  hunting-seat  of  King  Arthur  and  residence  oC  i\\&  ^\^ 
Cornish  kings.  St.  Clolumb  Road  Station  ^^.  Vb^"^  \\^%  ^  ^.  ^.^  'C^'^^ 
S.  fomn.).  —  i7 M.  Wadebridge,  see  a\)Ove.  —  "SfT^V^x^  ^TjiXvskW^L^ 
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the  coach  for  the  train  and  proceed  to  (13  M.)  Camelford  (p.  169), 
where  coaches  for  Boscastle  and  for  Tintagel  are  in  waiting. 

From  Camelford  Station  to  Tintaoel,  4Y2  ^-  The  somewhat 
hilly  rente  does  not  repay  the  pedestrian.  After  about  1  M.  it  passes 
the  DelaboU  Slate  Quarries  (p.  160). 

4^2  ^*  Tintagel,  or  more  correctly  Trevena  (^King  Arthurs 

Castle  Hotel,  a  large  first-class  hotel  on  the  headland,  R.  from  4^. 

6(2.,  D.  43.  6(2.;  *Whameliffe  Arms,  R.  or  D.  38.  6(2.),  a  small  ylllage 

V2  M.  from  the  sea,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  consecrated 

to  Arthurian  legend.   At  least  one  day  should  he  spent  here  or  at 

Boscastle.    Tintagel  Church ,  to  the  W.  of  the  Tillage ,  is  partly  of 

Saxon  origin.   To  reach  the  sea  we  descend  a  small  yalley,  at  the 

bottom  of  which  are  a  cottage  and  an  apparatus  used  in  loading  boats 

with  slates.   The  remains  of  the  Castle,  ^Dnndagil  by  the  Ck)iiiiBh 

Sea*,  are  here  above  us  to  the  left,  on  the  mainland  portion  of  Tm" 

tagel  Head,  and  are  most  easily  reached  by  a  grassy  track  ascending 

at  a  point  a  little  aboTO  the  cottage.    The  keep,  tiie  oldest  part  of 

the  existing  ruins  ,  is  probably  of  Norman  construction ,  though  it 

is  not  unlikely  that  a  Saxon ,  if  not  also  a  British,  stronghold  once 

occupied  the  same  site.     Between  this  part  of  the  promontoiy  aad 

the  so-called  island'  is  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  supposed  to  be 

of  comparatively  recent  origin  ,  or  is  at  least  much  wider  than  of 

old.   On  the  other  side  we  see  the  rough  path  ascending  to  the  top 

of  the  Island,  to  reach  which  we  must  descend  to  the  cottage  (rfmtsA 

where  we  obtain  the  key  for  the  enclosure  on  the  Island  (small  feej. 

The  whole  Island  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortified  area. 

On  the  top  of  the  plateau  are  the  remains  of  the  foundation-rwalls 

of  a  small  chapel,  an  old  well,  and  a  so-called  hermit's  cave*    The 

•View  of  the  grand  rocky  coast  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 

headland  is  very  imposing,  extending  from  Trevose  Head  on  the 

S.  to  Hartland  Point  on  the  N.    There  is  a  curious  ^pillar  rock'  on 

the  S.  side  of  the  point.    The  best  view  of  the  castle  is  obtained 

from  Barras  Head,  to  the  N.  of  King  Arthur's  Cove. 

Familiar  as  the  Arthurian  Legend  is,  the  following  brief  abstract  of 
it,  taken  from  *An  Unsentimental  Journey  through  Cornwall^  by  Mrs,  CVott, 
may  not  be  unwelcome.  ^Uther  Pendragon ,  King  of  Britain,  fUUng  ia 
love  with  Tgrayne,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Clomw^,  besieged  theni  ia 
their  twin  castles  of  Tintagel  and  Terrabil,  slew  the  husband,  and  the 
same  day  married  the  wife.  Unto  whom  a  boy  was  bom,  and  by  ad- 
vice of  the  enchanter  Merlin ,  carried  away  from  the  sea-shore  beneatii 
Tintagel,  and  confided  to  a  good  knight,  Sir  Ector,  to  be  brought  up  as 
his  own  son,  and  christened  Arthur.  On  the  death  of  the  king ,  Merlia 
produced  the  youth,  who  was  recognized  by  his  mother  Tgrayne.  and 

Sroclaimed  king  in  the  stead  of  Uther  Pendragon.  He  institatea  the 
rder  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  who  were  to  go  everywhere,  pus- 
ishing  vice  and  rescuing  oppressed  virtue ,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of 
some  noble  lady.  He  married  Guinivere,  daughter  of  King  Leodenranee. 
who  forsook  him  for  the  love  of  Sir  Launcelot ,  his  bravest  knight  and 
dearest  friend.  One  by  one.  his  best  knights  fell  away  into  da,  aad  his 
nephew  Mordred  raited  a  reoelUon,  fought  with  bim^  and  conquered  him 
sf  Camelford.     Beeing  his  end  was  near,  AtIYiut  \»a^«  \^  ^aaX  faV^hfal 
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kniglit.  Sir  Bedevere,  carry  him  to  the  shore  of  a  mere  (supposed  to  be 
Docmare  Pool)  and  throw  in  there  his  sword  Excalibnr,  when  appeared 
a  boat  with  three  queens,  who  lifted  him  in,  mourning  over  him.  He 
sailed  away  with  them  to  be  healed  of  his  grievous  wound.  Some  say 
that  he  was  afterwards  buried  in  a  chapel  near,  others  declare  that  he 
still  lives  in  fairy  land,  and  will  reappear  in  latter  days,  to  reinstate  the 
Order  of  Enights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  rule  his  beloved  England,  per- 
fect as  he  once  tried  to  make  it,  but  in  vain.''  —  The  reader  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  referred  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  *Morte  Darthur'  and  Tenny- 
son's *Idylls  of  the  King\ 

A  favourite  coast  walk  from  Tintagel  is  to  Trebartoith  Sands^  I1/2  M. 
to  the  S.    Not  far  off  is  a  fine  cave,  accessible  by  boat  only. 

The  road  from  Tintagel  to  Boscastle  (aboat  3  M.)  affords  only 
occasional  views  of  the  sea.  After  about  1  M.,  beyond  Bossineyj  we 
hare  a  good  -view  to  the  left  of  the  *Rocky  Valley,  stretching  down 
to  the  shore.  About  ^4  ^*  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  board  indi- 
cating the  way  to  St.  Nighton's  Kieve,  a  small  waterfall  on  the  stream 
which  lower  down  flows  through  the  Rocky  Valley. 

After  obtaining  the  key  we  follow  the  lane  which  here  diverges  to 
the  right,  and  after  passing  four  gates  on  the  right,  we  come  to  (12  min.) 
a  grassy  lane  on  the  same  side.  On  reaching  the  fields  we  bend  to  the 
left,  still  following  the  track,  cross  a  stile,  and  pass  two  white  gates, 
below  the  second  of  which  is  the  padlocked  entrance  to  the  *Fall, 
prettily  embowered  in  wood.  In  returning  we  vary  the  route  by  cross- 
ing a  stile  between  the  padlocked  gate  and  the  second  white  door  men- 
tioned above  and  following  the  path  that  descends  along  the  stream. 

To  the  left,  ^2  M.  farther  on,  is  the  hamlet  of  Trevalga,  beyond 
which  we  reach  {^j^  M.)  Forrdbury  and  (V2  M.)  Boscastle, 

Pedbstbians  bound  for  Boscastle  (2-3  hrs.)  may  follow  the  cliffs  from 
Tintagel  (3astle  to  Bossiney  (see  above)  and  from  Trevalga  (see  above)  on- 
wards; but  the  intermediate  stage  must  be  made  by  the  main  road,  as  the 
cliff  route  is  scarcely  practicable  except  in  the  dryest  weather. 


F&OH  Gamelfobd  Station  to  Budb,  1972^.  The  hilly  road 
affords  a  good  view  of  Lundy  (p.  166)  as  we  approach  (41/2  M.)  — 

Boscastle,  i.e.  ^Bottreaux  Castle^  (^Wellington,  R.  4^.-5^.,  D.  4^.), 
a  quaint  little  place,  which  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  entrance 
to  the  curiously  tortuous  little  harbour  is  singularly  picturesque, 
and  should  be  Tiewed  from  the  promontories  on  both  sides. 

To  Tintagel  and  St.  Nighton^s  Kieve,  see  above.  —  About  IV2  M.  to  the 
B., reached  vi&Forrabury  (see  above),  is  Minster,  with  an  interesting  little 
church  (key  at  Boscastle),  formerly  the  chancel  of  an  ^alien'  priory  fo 
Angevin  monks.  —  To  reach  *Pentargain  Cove^  with  its  tiny  waterfall,  we 
eross  the  bridge  (starting  from  the  hotel)  and  ascend  the  steep  road  to 
the  right.  In  Va  V*  ^®  reach  a  board,  on  the  right,  indicating  the  way 
to  a  farm-house,  where  the  key  is  obtained  (small  fee  expected).  The 
gate  to  unlock  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  notice-board, 
and  the  path  down  to  the  cove  is  unmistakable. 

Pentargain  Gove  may  also  be  taken  in  as  part  of  the  interesting  but 
somewhat  long  and  fatiguing  cliff-walk  to  Bude,  a  distance  of  16  M.  (6-7 
hrs.).  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  a  farm-house  at  St.  Oenny's  (no 
inn),  not  quite  halfway.  All  but  very  energetic  pedestrians  will  take 
various  opportunities  of  catting  off  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 

The  road  from  Boscastle  to  Bude  (carr.  and  ^^Vt  ^\iwSL\.  *^^^"^ 

passes  nothing  calling  for  special  descTiption,   TlYsl^  V^«^  ^'«»  ^^ 

approach  Bude,  passing  Marhamchurch  on  i\ie>  li^X.^  ^^  ^XXx-^^^"^^ 
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Bnde  or  Bade  Haven  (^Falcon^  R.  4s.  6(2.,  D.  4«.;  Bude^  R.  3«.  6d., 

D.  4«.  6d.),  a  rising  watering-place  and  a  good  starting-point  for 

exploring  a  fine  coast,  is  connected  by  coaches  with  Boscastle, 

Camel  ford,  GloYelly,  and  Bideford.  Bude  Castle,  on  the  left  hank 

of  the  stream,  is  a  modern  mansion. 

Railway  from  Bude  to  Launceston,  Bee.  p.  160. 

The  finest  hits  of  the  coast  near  Bude  are  Compcus  Point  (tower),  the  8. 
arm  of  the  haven,  and  Efford  Beacon  (view),  a  little  farther  to  the  8.  -~ 
In  the  other  direction  the  favourite  excursion  is  to  follow  the  cliflfs  to 
(3  M.)  Sandy  Mouth  (rfmts.  in  summer)  and  (1  M.)  the  Dvei  Pool,  and  then 
to  proceed  inland,  through  the  Combe  Valley^  to  (3Vs  M.)  Kilkhampton  (see 
below),  whence  we  return  to  (6  M.)  Bude  vi&  (SVa  M*)  Stratton  (see  below). 
Near  the  point  where  we  turn  inland  is  Btov>^  the  site  of  Sir  Rieluurd 
Grenville"'8  house  (see  ''Westward  Ho").  —  Following  the  coast  from  the 
Duck  Pool  (see  above),  we  pass  (1  M.)  the  Lower  Sfuarpnote^  (1 M.)  Btanlbwry 
Mouth,  and  (1  M.)  the  Upper  Sharpnose^  and  reach  (*/a  M.)  Korwenstow 
(Inn),  now  a  well-known  place  through  its  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawh' 
er  (d.  1875) ,  whose  Cornish  ballads  should  be  familiar  to  all  visitors 
to  this  iron-bound  coast  (see  the  interesting  Life  of  him,  by  the  Rev.  S, 
Baring-Oould;  also  Hawker"*  ^Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Gomwair). 
The  church  of  Horwenstow  is  a  most  interesting  building,  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  8t.  Morwenna,  a  Welsh  princess  of  the  6th  cen« 
tury.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  present  structure  are  Norman.  Over  the 
.  door  of  the  vicarage  is  a  curious  rhymed  inscription.  A  little  to  the  8.  is 
Tonacombe^  a  fine  manor-house  of  the  16th  century.  —  On  the  coast,  joft  to 
the  N.  of  Horwenstow,  is  the  lofty  Hennaeliff,  whence  the  walk  mar  be 
prolonged  to  (7  M.)  Hartland  Quay  and  (2V2  M.)  Hartland  Point  (see  p.  166). 

The  road  from  Bude  to  Bideford  passes  (I72M.)  Stratton  (Tree 
Inn,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6d.l,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  which  is  Stamford 
Hill,  where  Sir  Beville  Grenvllle  (tomb  in  Kilkhampton  Church) 
defeated  the  Parliamentarians  in  1643.  One  of  the  curious  inclined 
planes  on  the  Bude  ^  Holaworthy  Canal  (p.  160)  is  within  ll/j  M. 
(S.E.)  of  Stratton.  —  About  31/2  M.  beyond  Stratton  we  reach 
Kilkhampton  (Inn),  with  a  partly  Norman,  partly  Perp.  ^Church^ 
containing  some  fine  carved  benches.  The  halfway  house  ia  West 
Country  Inn,  5^/2  M.  farther  on.  At  (41/2  M.)  Clovelly  Cross,  16  M. 
from  Bude,  the  coach  is  met  by  a  waggonette,  which  receiTes 
passengers  for  (I72  M.)  Clovelly  (no  extra  charge). 

Those  who  prefer  to  walk  should  take  the  second  turning  to  the  right, 
following  the  telegraph  wires,  and  so  reach  the  New  Road  Gate  (see  p.  166) 
and  the  village.  Carriages  cannot  ^0  farther  than  the  New  Boad  Gate,  and 
luggage  is  taken   thence  to  the  village  on  sledges  or  on  donkey-back. 

Clovelly  (l^Tcio  Inn,  halfway  down  the  street,  R.  3«.,  D.  Ss.  6d.  ; 

*Red  Lion,  small,  at  the  pier,  R.  3^.),  decidedly  the  quaintest  and 

perhaps  the  most  beautiful  little  village  in  all  Devon,  lies  in  a 

narrow  and  richly-wooded  combe,  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea. 

It  consists  of  one  main  street,  or  rather  a  main  staircase,  with  a 

few  houses  climbing  on  each  side  of  the  combe  so  far  as  the  narrow 

space  allows.  The  houses,  each  standing  on  a  higher  or  lower  level 

than  its  neighbour,  are  all  whitewashed,  with  gay  green  doors  and 

lattices,  and  the  general  effect  is  curiously  foreign-looking.  Clovelly 

is  a  paradise  for  artists,  and  exquisite  subjects  for  sketches  present 

themaelreB  at  every  corner.    One  of  t\ic»  mo«\  ^ViAxv^QtAtLstic  vidwi 
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is  that  looking  down  the  main  §treet,  with  the  sea  far  helow  and 

in  the  backgronnd.     The  views  from  the  quaint  little  pier  and 

(hatter  still)  from  the  sea,  with  the  pier  in  the  foreground,  are 

also  Tery  striking.  The  foandations  of  the  cottages  at  the  lower  end 

of  the  village  are  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  New  Inn  (which 

contains  an  interesting  collection  of  china)  and  the  Red  Lion  are 

often  fall  in  summer  and  it  is  advisable  to  telegraph  for  rooms 

beforehand.  Otherwise  visitors  may  have  to  pat  ap  with  the  clean 

bat  lowly  accommodation  of  a  fisherman's  cottage. 

OlOTelly,  being  the  only  harbour  in  Bideford  Bay,  W.  of  the  Taw, 
haa  long  been  an  important  herring -fishing  place.  Its  name  occurs  in 
Domesdiy,  and  some  authorities  even  maintain  that  there  was  a  Roman 
station  here  and  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  ^Clausa  Vallis". 

After  familiarising  himself  with  the  quaint  beauties  of  Clovelly, 
not  forgetting  to  explore  the  ^back-staircases',  the  tourist  makes 
his  way  to  the  *Hobby  Drive,  an  avenue  3  M.  in  length ,  affording 
at  interrals  charming  views  of  land  and  sea,  including  the  coast  of 
South  Wales  (adm.  6ci.,  weekly  ticket  is, ;  carr.  Is.  6el.,  with  two 
horses  2«. ;  closed  on  Sun.).  We  enter  the  drive  by  the  New  Road 
Gate  (see  p.  164)  and  emerge  at  the  other  end  on  the  Bideford  road, 
near  the  8th  milestone  from  Bideford.  We  may  vary  the  route  in 
returning  by  following  this  road  to  (3/4  M.)  Clovelly  Cross  (p  164), 
and  Yisiting  the  adjacent  circular  earth-works  known  as  Clovelly 
Dykes  or  Ditcken  Hills  (extensive  view). 

Hobby  Drive  belongs  to  the  owner  of  Clovelly  Courts  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  which  are  entered  by  Tellery  Oatey  op- 
posite the  New  Roi  d  Gate  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  (adm.  6d. ; 
closed  on  Tues.  and  Sat.,  but  open  free  on  Sun.).  The  walk  along 
tbe  seaward  side  of  the  park  to  (I1/4M.)  Oallantry  Bower  (390  ft.), 
affords ,  perhaps ,  the  most  perfect  combination  of  sea  and  wood- 
land scenery  in  England.  The  *View  from  the  lofty  bluflP  is 
magnificent.  From  Gallantry  Bower  we  descend  to  (1/2  M.)  *  Mouth 
MiUy  a  romantic,  rock-strewn  little  cove  at  the  end  of  a  wooded 
combe ,  through  which  we  may  return  to  the  road  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  Clovelly.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  higher  of  the 
two  tracks  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cove ;  this  leads  back  through  part 
of  the  grounds  of  Clovelly  Court  (fine  trees)  and  brings  us  oat 
(bending  to  the  left)  on  a  road  near  the  house  and  church.  But 
we  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream.    The  whole  round  is  about  5  M. 

In  calm  weather  a  small  boat  (about  6«.)f  niay  be  taken  to  Mouth  Mill 
(landing  prohibited)  and  back,  an  excursion  which  reveals  Gallantry  Bower 
to  full  advantage. 

Those  who    are   equal    to    a   very    rough    and  uncomfortable  walk 
may  at  low  water  scramble  along   the  shingle  to  the  E.  of  Clovelly  as 
far  at  (S^/z  K.)  Bucks  Mill^  whence  a  lane  ascends  to  the  Bideford  Boad. 
On  the  way  we  pass  a  curious  natural  archway  of  rock  and  ouft  or  Vw^ 
•mall  waterfalls  descending  from  the  cliffs  (apt  to  &\%«i^^«vc  Vu  ^t^  ^^^' 
ther),  the  first  of  which  is  the  Freshwater  of  '•'Weal-ww^  ^^V  VOtv*.-^.  n  :v. 
Aeeording  to  a  local  tndiUon  the  inhabitants  oi  Buc^a  ktc^  VKx^  ^a%^«w^v&\^ 
oftblp-wToeked  8ptkida,Td», 
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The  road  running  due  W.  from  Clovelly  Cross  leads  to  (4  M.)  Hart- 
land  Town  (King't  Armt;  New  /fin;,  and  thence  to  (2M.)  Stoke  and  (1  M.) 
Hartland  Quay  (Hotel,  K.  S<.,  D.  %$.  %d.).  [A  mail-brake  runs  daily  from 
CloTeUy  Cross  to  Hartland  Town;  fare  1<.]  The  church  at  Stoke,  some- 
times called  the  'Cathedral  of  Xorth  Deyon\  is  a  handsome  edifice  with 
a  lofty  Perpendicular  tower  and  a  fine  rood-screen.  Hartland  Abbey,  V*  ^ 
to  the  19^.E.  of  Stoke,  is  a  modem  mansion,  built  on  the  site  of  an  Augustine 
monastery  and  incorporating  some  remains  of  the  E.E.  cloisters.  The 
cliff-scenery  at  Hartland  Pointy  the  extreme  "S.W,  angle  of  Devon,  2  Jf .  to 
the  !N.  of  Hartland  Quay  and  4  M.  by  road  from  Hartland  Town,  is  rery 
imposing.  There  is  a  lighthouse  here.  A  pleasant  drive  may  also  be  made 
to  Blaektnouth  Afill,  on  the  coast  */a  M.  to  the  K.  of  Hartland  Quay,  by  a 
private  road  through  the  grounds  of  Hartland  Abbey  (permission  obtained 
at  the  Ring's  Arms). 

Clovelly  is  the  nearest  point  for  a  visit  to  (17  K.)  Lundyf  (ezciinlon- 
steamers^  sailing-boat  20-30».))  which  should  not  be  attempted  except  in 
calm  weather.  Mail -skiff  from  Instow,  see  p.  167;  steamer  from  Ufira- 
combe,  see  p.  168.  The  island,  which  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates 
and  smugglers,  is  SVs  M.  long  and  V^-^A  ^*  broad.  It  belongs  to  a  family 
named  Heaven,  and  contains  about  fifty  inhab.,  who  occupy  themselves 
in  farming  and  in  the  lobster  and  other  fisheries.  The  Church  of  St,  Helena, 
with  a  tower  70  ft.  in  height,  was  completed  ia  1897.  A  walk  round  the 
island  reveals  much  fantastic  rock  scenery,  to  many  points  of  which  ap- 
propriate names  have  been  given.  Probably  the  best-known  is  the  tower- 
ing Shutter  Rock  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  which  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  in  'Westward  Ho !  ^  (chap.  xzzn). 
A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Lighthouse,  about  S^/a  X. 
from  the  Shutter. 

In  summer  Clovelly  is  frequently  visited  by  an  excursion -steamer 
from  Ilfracombe,  by  which  some  may  prefer  to  continue  their  Journey ; 
but  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  transport  of  luggage,  as  passengers  embark 
in  small  boats.  —  Besides  the  coaches  to  and  from  Bude,  Clovelly  has 
daily  direct  communication  with  (11  M.)  Bideford  by  a  mail-brake  (fare 
3«.),  starting  from  New  Road  Gate. 

Fbom  Clovelly  to  Bideford,  11  M.  For  this  part  of  the  rente 
eyen  pedestrians  may  follow  the  road;  bnt  whether  walking  or 
driving  the  traveller  should  go  by  the  lovely  Hohhy  Drive  (p.  165) 
for  the  first  3  M.  It  is  as  easy  to  catch  the  coach  from  Bade  at  the 
London  Lodge  of  the  Hobby  as  at  Clovelly  Cross.  The  road  for 
6  M.  or  so  beyond  the  Hobby  Gate  lacks  Interest,  though  relleTed 
by  views  of  the  sea.  It  passes  the  hamlets  of  West  and  East  Bucks 
(comp.  p.  165).  Refreshments  maybe  obtained  at  the  Hoops  Inn, 
halfway  between  Clovelly  and  Bideford.  Beyond  (2  M.)  Fairy  Cross 
and  P/4  M.)  Ford  the  road  becomes  pleasantly  shaded.  Those  who 
have  time  should  diverge  to  the  left  at  a  point  about  1  M.  beyond 
Ford  and  follow  the  somewhat  longer  road  via  Abhotsham,  a  Tillage 
with  a  small  but  Interesting  church.  As  we  approach  Bideford  we 
have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw, 

Bideford  (*Royalj  at  the  station,  R.  4s.  6(2.,  D.  6s.,  with  a  finely 
carved  oak  room ;  New  Inn,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  with 
Yiew,  R.  4s. ;  Tanton^s,  near  the  bridge,  B.  4s.,  D.  4s.  6(2.,  well 
spoken  of;  Rail.  Buffet),  a  busy  port  and  flshlDg-town  (9189  in- 
hab.'), is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Torridge,  abont  8  M.  ahOTe  its 

f  'Island'ia  a  pleonasm,  as  the^y\  i.  e.^e^^  Vn\i<uAi  mviaaVi^Haj^. 
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estaary.  The  *little  white  town  of  Bideford'  (pron.  *Biddyford'), 
well  known  from  the  description  in  'Westward  Ho  V,  contains  little 
to  anest  the  tonrist;  but  before  leaving  it  he  should  ascend  to 
(Y4  hr.)  ChudUigh'a  Fort  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  We  cross  the 
long  bridge  (2i  arches),  built  in  the  14th  cent  and  widened  in 
1810  and  1867,  and  ascend  past  the  station,  soon  turning  to  the  left 
and  passing  through  a  farm-gate  (2ci.). 

Fbom  Bidsfobd  to  Kobtham,  51/2  M.,  raUway  in  20  min.,  starting  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river  (omnibuses  from  tbe  main  station  on  the  E.  side).  — 
4^/t  K.  Westward  Ho  (Royal  Hotel,  B.  2m.  Qd.-is.,  D.  At. ;  Febble  Ridge  Hotel), 
a  small  watering-place,  21/2  M.  to  the  X.W.,  named  from  Ring8le7'*8  well- 
known  norel.  At  (^/^  M.)  Northam  are  the  Northttm  Burrows^  one  of  the 
best  golltag-grounds  in  England.  —  The  railway  is  to  be  continued  to  (8  M.) 
Appledore  (Inn)^  the  busy  little  foreport  of  Bideford,  at  the  point  where 
the  Torrldge  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Tetw, 

Fbom  Bzdsvobd  to  Tobkimoton,  5  K.,  railway  in  12  minutes.  Tor- 
rington  (€Hoh§)  is  a  small  and  ancient  town,  where  General  Fairfax  won 
a  decisive  battle  over  the  Royalists  in  1646. 

From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  llfracombe^  see  B.  21. 


21.  From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  Il&acombe. 

24  K.  Bailwat  in  iVi-lV*  >>'•  Clares  4«.,  2«.  6(f.,  1«.  llVz^^.). 

Bideford^  see  p.  166.  The  train  descends  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Torrldge  to  (3  M.)  Imtow  (Marine  Inn),  a  small  watering-place  and 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  Appledore  (see  above; 
ferry  2d.).  A  mail-skiff  plies  hence  every  Thurs.  to  Lundy  (p.  166 ; 
fare  6<.,  return  78.  6c2.).  —  The  train  now  turns  to  the  right  and 
ascends  the  S.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw.   6  M.  Fremington. 

9  M.  Barnstaple.  —  Bail  way  Stations,  all  connected  with  each 
other:  1.  Barrutcgtle  Junction  (L.  8.  W.  R,),  for  London  vi&  Exeter  and  Salis- 
bury, and  for  Bideford  and  Ilfracombej  2.  Barnttaple  (O.W.R.).  »/4  M. 
from  the  first,  for  London  via  Taunton  and  Bristol,  and  for  Ilfracombe; 
3.  Bartutaple  Town  Station.  V2  M-  from  the  first,  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
Taw,  for  Ilfracombe  and  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Lynton. 

EoteU.  *Impsbial,  B.  from  it.  6d.,  D.  it.  Qd.\  Goldbn  Lion,  well 
spoken  of;  Fobtbsoub  Abhs,  B.  4«.,  J>.ot.Qd.\  Victobia,  Tbbveltan,  two 
temperance  hotels.  —  Refrethment  Roomt  at  Barnstaple  Junction  Station. 

Barnstaple f  locally  Barum,  a  thriving  and  well-built  town 
with  14,137  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Taw,  about 
8  M.  from  the  sea.  It  was  an  important  seaport  at  an  early  period  in 
English  history,  and  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Its  pottery 
(*Barum  ware')  is  celebrated;  the  process  of  manufacture  may  be 
seen  at  Brannam's  Art  Pottery,  Litchdon  Street.  The  only  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  Parish  Churchy  dating  in  part  from  the  14th 
cent.,  but  freely  restored ;  the  Orammar  School^  formerly  8t.  Anne's 
Chapel ;  Queen  Anne's  Walk^  a  colonnade  of  last  century ;  and  the 
AihencLeum.  The  Bridge,  widened  in  1834,  dates  from  the  13th  cent. 
There  are  interesting  churches  at  Pilton ,  ^/^  M,  to  ^«>  "^»,  ««A.  ^\. 
(4  M.)  Swimbridffe  (p.  134).  A  PromerMdt  slLltta  t\vft  tS.'set  <i\i.VXy<8i 
B,  gide  of  tbe  town,  and  the  Book  Park  may  also  \>e  Tiie;u\^smfik^* 
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Fbom  Baxkstapls  to  Ltmton,  19Vs  K.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  l^s  I^t. 
(fares  3«.  id.,  it.  T^/td.;  open  view-carriagea).  This  picturesque  line  (best 
Tiews  to  tile  left),  starting  from  the  Town  Station,  follows  the  general 
course  of  the  old  coaeh-road.  at  first  ascending  the  finely-wooded  valley 
of  the  Yeo,  Beyond  (6  M.)  Chel/ham  the  line  quits  the  Teo  and  follows 
a  sinuons  coarse  high  on  the  right  slope  of  another  valley  to  (8  M.) 
BrtUton  Fleming.  Thenee  we  gradually  ascend,  approaching  Ezmoor,  and 
reach  (12  M.)  BUaekmoor  (Refreshment  Booml.  the  passing-station,  whence 
coaches  run  to  (AV4  M.)  Combe  Martin  and  (9  M.)  Iliracombe  and  to  ^M.) 
Lynton  (comp.  p.  172).  Blackmoor  is  the  station  for  Parraeomhe  (p.  171), 
which  we  see  on  the  right  as  we  descend  to  cross  the  Beddon.  Another 
ascent  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  sea  at  Wooda  Bay,  while  to  the  right 
stretches  Exmoor.  —  16  M.  Wooda  Bay ,  a  station  3  H.  from  the  sea  and 
2  M.  from  Hunter's  Inn  (p.  171).  —  19Vs  M.  Lynton  (p.  172),  where  cabs 
and  omnibuses  meet  the  train.  The  terminus  lies  high  above  the  town, 
which  is  reached  by  a  steep  descent  of  Vz  ^• 

From  Barnstaple  to  Taunton,  see  p.  138;  to  Exeter^  see  p.  109. 

The  nfracombe  train  crosses  the  Taw  to  the  Town  Station  (see 
above),  and  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  14  M.  Wrafton; 
16  M.  Braunton,  the  church  of  which  has  an  E.E.  chancel,  a  Perp. 
tower,  and  some  good  carved  pews.  Braunton  Burrows  He  to  the 
S.W.  —  21  M.  Morthoe  ^  Let  (Fortescne  Inn).  Morthoe  (see  p.  169) 
lies  2  M.  to  the  W.,  and  Lee  (p.  169)  abont  the  same  distance  to 
the  N.  The  train  then  descends  the  E.  side  of  the  Slade  Valley  to  — 

24  M.  Dfraoombe.  —  Hotels.  *Ilfracombb  Hotel,  an  extensive 
building  facing  the  sea,  with  large  baths  (see  below),  etc.,  B.  from  &s.  •, 
D.  6«. ;  BoTAL  Gi^BENCE,  High  St.,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  As.  —  Belobavb,  pens. 
7s.  6d.,  well  spoken  of,  in  Wilder  Boad;  *CoLLiKawooD.  near  the  Prome- 
nade, pens.  &s.  6(l.-l5s.  \  Impxriai,  (private,  B.  3s.,  D.  3^.  6d.;  Dudley,  near 
the  (Japstone  Hill,  well  spoken  of,  6-10«.  per  day ;  Gbanville  ,  near  the 
Tors  Walk,  temperance,  B.  2s.  6d-4s.,  well  spoken  of;  Queen^s,  B.  3s., 
D.  3s.  6<2.,  High  Street.  —  Hotel  and  railway  omnibuses  meet  the  prin- 
cipal trains. 

Cabs.  With  1  horse  (for  1-2  pers.)  Is.  per  mile;  each  addit.  Vs  ^»  ^^'i 
each  addit.  pers.  3d.;  with  2  horses  Is.  6d.,  9d.,  6tf.;  by  time  (1-4  pers.) 
2s.  6d.  per  hr.  and  Is.  each  addit.  1/2  hr.  for  one-horse  cabs ;  3s.  9tf .  and 
Is.  6d.  for  two-horse  cabs.  To  Watermouth  Cattle  and  back  (1-4  pers.) 
4s.,  with  stay  of  1  hr.  6s.;  to  Lee  Beach  and  back,  with  stay  of  l  hr., 
1-2  pers.  6s.,  3-4  pers.  7s.;  to  Morthoe  Church  and  back  (1-4  pers.),  with 
2  hrs.  stay,  8s. ;  to  Combe  Martin,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  7s.  (bargaining  desirable 
for  the  longer  excursions,  to  the  Downs,  etc.). 

Sailing  Boats  per  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  pers.  beyond  five  6<f.  —  Rowing 
Boats  10s.  per  day,  is.  Gd,  per  hr.,  each  pers.  beyond  four  Qd.  extra.  Boat 
to  or  from  a  steamer  Sd.  each  person.  —  Golf  Course  at  Weet  Hagginion. 
near  Hele  (p.  170). 

Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Swansea  (4s.  6</.,  8s.)  and  Britiol  (return- 
fares  6s.,  3s.  6d.),  and  excursion-steamers  also  ply  to  Clovelly  (3s.,  '2t,),  Lundy, 
Lynmouth  (2s.  &d,,  return  8s.),  MineTuad,  Newquay,  Mumbles,  Tetiby,  etc. 

Coaches  daily  to  Lynton  and  Lynmouth  (6s.;  R.  22);  to  Sunter't  Inn 
and  Wooda  Bay  (6s.);  to  Barnstaple  (4s.  6d,);  to  Saunton  Sands  (3s.);  to 
Lee  on  Sea  (2s.);  to  Woolacombe  Sands  (2s.  Bd.);  to  Watermouth  Castle  (2«.); 
and  to  Combe  Martin  (p.  171). 

Bathing  Coves  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  below  the  Tors  Walk,  ap- 
proached by  tunnels  through  the  rock.  —  Rapparee  Cove,  to  the  W.  of 
the  town  (ferry  from  the  harbour),  reserved  for  ladies  during  the  forenoon. 

Baths  adjoining  the  Ilfracombe  Hotel:  Swimming  Bath  (reserved  for 
ladies,  daily  11-2),  Is. ;  Hot  Bath  (salt  or  fresh  water),  2s. ;  Cold  Bath  Is.  6tf . 

Ilfracombe,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 

Channel,  Is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  In  Dbtod, 
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with  (1901)  8567  residents.  Its  chief  attractions  are  its  fine  air 
(which,  teste  Gharles  Kingsley,  ^combines  the  soft  warmth  of  Sonth 
DsTon  with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the  Welsh  mountains'),  the 
pictoresqne  rock-bonnd  coast,  and  the  numerous  pleasant  excur- 
sions that  may  be  made  in  all  directions.  Formerly  it  was  a  seaport 
of  some  consideration,  and  it  contributed  sixyessels  to  the  English 
fleet  at  a  time  (14th  cent.)  when  Liverpool  sent  only  one. 

The  only  building  calling  for  mention  is  the  prominently 
situated  Parish  Churchy  a  Perp.  structure  with  Norman  and  E.E. 
featnies.  Two  memorial  stones  outside  the  S.  aisle  of  the  chancel 
record  the  names  of  nine  local  centenarians.  —  The  top  of  Capstone 
Hill  (180 ft.),  the  conical  turf-clad  bluff  to  the  E.  of  Wildersmouth 
Bay,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town.  At  its  foot  is  the 
Victoria  Promenade,  a  covered  arcade  where  a  band  plays  and  con- 
certs are  given.  To  the  E.,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  harbour,  is 
Lantern  Hill^  a  similar  knoll,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  now  converted  into  a  harbour-light.  A  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  enjoyed  on  the  Pier  (Id.),  after  which  we  may  skirt  the  S. 
side  of  the  harbour  to  Rapparee  Cove  and  ascend  the  lofty  Heles' 
borough  (450  ft.;  extensive  view;  donkey  nearly  to  the  top,  is.'). 

The  most  frequented  resort  near  Ilfracombe  is  the  *TorB  Walk, 
a  promenade  running  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  hills  to  the  W. 
of  the  town,  and  almost  challenging  comparison  with  the  Great 
Orme  Drive  at  Llandudno  (p.  298).  The  entrance  (adm.  id.)  is 
near  the  Baths ,  Northfleld  Road.  From  the  Tors  Walk  we  may 
descend  to  the  pretty  little  White  Pebble  Bay,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Tor  Point.  On  payment  of  Id.  more  we  may  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  (rfmts.)  aud  thence,  keeping  to  the  left  (inland),  cross  the 
downs  and  join  the  path  to  Lee  described  below. 

Environs.  Walk  tO  Lee  and  Mobthoe,  5-G  H.  Starting  from  High 
St.  we  follow  Gburch  St.  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  to 
the  left  of  the  church,  to  a  narrow  lane  ascending  to  the  open  cliffs  (Lee 
Downs).  Or  we  may  ascend  Church  Uill,  pass  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
and  climb  a  zigzag  path,  at  the  top  of  which  we  turn  to  the  left  aud 
Boon  reach  the  above-mentioned  lane  (to  the  right).  The  walk  along  the 
Downs  to  (2Vs  H.)  Lee  is  very  pleasant.  A  little  way  down  the  descent 
to  Lee  Beach  we  pass  a  stile*  and  notice-board  on  the  left,  indicating  a 
pleasanter  route  to  the  shore,  on  which  stands  the  Manor  Hotel  (B.  or 
D.  Is.).  We  may  return  from  Lee  by  the  road,  which  passes  through  Blade 
Yalley,  —  Those  who  wish  to  prolong  the  walk  to  Morthoe  ascend  the 
steep  track  to  the  W.  of  Lee  Beach,  and  soon  reach  0/2  M.)  a  guide-post 
pointing  the  way  on  the  left  to  (2H.)  Morthoe  station  (p.  168).  We  keep 
straight  on,  however,  and  pass  through  two  gates,  beyond  the  second  of 
which  is  a  guide-post  showing  the  way  to  Bull  Point.  At  the  gate  which 
we  next  pass  we  descend  to  the  left  along  the  hedgerow  and  soon  strike  the 
path  again.  On  crossing  the  brook  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  combe  we  take 
the  higher  path,  ascending  to  the  left,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  (1  M.) 
road,  close  to  a  white  gate.  To  visit  0/2  M.)  Bull  Point  Lighthouse  we 
pass  through  this  gate,  to  which  we  have  to  return  in  any  c«.%«k  \^ 
pursue  our  route  to  Morthoe.  For  the  latter  we  Io\\o\n  \i\iek  tq«.^  \,Qrw*.t^^ 
the  left,  passing  through  several  other  gates,  to  ^i^^l^  "!&.">  lILot^^^^  (,CK\cUeA«.T 
/imM,  with  an  E.E.  church  (restored),  containing  tlift  Vn\«t«k^\.Vn^  '^^'^^•^ 
WWi»m  de  Tracey  (1822),  generally  confounded  n?U^ 'Xil^^o^**  ^«^^^^^^ 
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murderer  (see  pp.  SO,  136).  About  Vs  ^'  farther  on  is  BatTac€m4  Baf^  with 
a  beach  of  shell-debris ;  and  adjoining  this  are  the  extensive  tandi  of 
Wookuombe  Bap  (*Hotel,  R.  4«.  6<f.,  D.  5f.^  coach,  see  p.  168)  a  thriving 
watering-place,  ^th  golf-links.  (Donkey  from  Barraeane  Bay  to  Morihoe 
3^. ;  seat  in  a  vehicle  from  Horthoe  to  Korthoe  station  M.)  About  1  K. 
due  W.  of  Horthoe  is  Marie  Pointy  a  savage  rocky  promontory  that  does 
not  belie  its  name,  commanding  a  fine  view.  Morte  Point  is  reached  by 
passing  across  the  land  of  a  farmer  who  charges  2d.  for  the  privilege. 
There  is  a  local  saying  to  the  effect  that  'Horte  is  the  place  on  earth  which 
Heaven  made  last  and  the  Devil  will  take  first\  We  may  now  return  to 
Ilfracombe  by  coast,  road,  or  railway  (see  p.  168). 

Another  popular  short  walk  is  to  Two  Pott  (780  ft.),  2^/2  M.  to  the 
8.  We  may  go  by  the  old  Barnstaple  road  along  the  ridge,  leading  8. 
from  Church  St.,  and  return  by  the  new  road  through  the  valley. 

A  third  favourite  excursion  is  the  walk  or  drive  to  (41/4  M.)  Comb* 
Martin,  which  is  described  below  (B.  22).  Coach  to  JBerry  Down,  returning 
by  Combe  Kartin  and  Watermouth  (fare  2«.  6d.)-  ^«^f  Berrff  Jfarhor^  and 
Watermouth,  see  below.  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  ChamberconA^t  to 
C7  H.)  Braunton  and  Braunton  Burrowt  (p.  168),  to  (6  K.)  Oeorgeham,  Bide- 
ford,  Bamttaple  (coach  via  Braunton  3«.,  return-fare  it,  6d.),  etc. 

Ko  one  should  leave  Dfracombe  on  his  return  towards  the  E.  without 
having  seen  Clovellp  (p.  164). 

22.  From  n&acombe  to  Lynton  (Lyumouth)  and 

Minehead. 

37  K.  This  route  may  be  accomplished  either  by  road  or  by  eliff- 
path  along  the  coast.  In  either  case  the  journey  should  be  brokflA  fov 
at  least  a  night  or  two  at  Lynton  or  Lynmouth  (p.  172).  All  tolerabla 
pedestrians  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  the  cliff-path,  which  ii  one  of 
the  most  charming  walks  in  England.  They  may  obtain  night-quarters 
at  Combe  Martin,  Hunter'' t  Inn,  WIpoda  Bay,  Lynton,  and  Porloek.  —  During 
summer  Coachbs  ply  twice  daily  from  Dfracombe  to  (17  K.)  LyiUom  (fare 
4-5«.  \  return  7<.),  and  from  Lynton  to  (20  K.)  Minehead  (6«.  6d.)  \  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  entire  journey  in  one  day. 

1.  From  Dfracombe  to  Lynton  and  Lynmonth. 

For  this  stage  there  is  a  choice  of  roads.  The  Coach  Road  quits  the 
coast  at  Combe  Martin  and  describes  a  wide  curve  inland,  passing  Bladt- 
moor  Station  (p.  16S),  where  passengers  may  leave  or  join  the  coach.  The 
Coast  Boad  (preferable)  skirts  the  sea  all  the  way  and  is  specially  re- 
commended to  those  who  are  independent  of  the  coaches.  The  latter  Is 
identical  with  the  Pbdsstkian  Boutb  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way. 

a.  By  the  Coach  Road,  17  M.  We  leave  nfracombe  by  Larkstone 
Terrace  and  skirt  the  S.  base  of  Heleshorough  (p.  169)  to  (I72  M.) 
Hele ,  below  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  pretty  little  Hele  Bay,  The 
old  road  to  Lynton  here  diverges  to  the  right,  passing  (2  M.)  Berry 
Narbor,  the  birthplace  of  Bishop  Jewel  (1622-71) ,  a  Tillage  with 
a  Perp.  church  and  an  old  manor-house  (now  a  farm),  and  rejoins 
the  new  road  at  (I72  ^0  Combe  Martin  (p.  171).  We  continue  to 
follow  the  coast-road.  1  Vi  M.  (2^/4  M.  from  Ilfracombe)  Water^ 
mouth ,  a  picturesque  little  harbour ,  with  a  large  modem  castle. 
By  crossing  a  small  stone  bridge  to  the  left  we  may  visit  the  SmaU- 
mouth  Caves,  In  a  rocky  little  glen  descending  to  the  sea.  Opposite 
^/i0  castle  la  an  iron  gate  admitting  to  a  path  by  which  the  foot- 
MsaeageT may  cut  off  about  Va  ^*   A.iiei  8i\>o\it  VU*  mnt^  ^«  T«Mk 
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Sandabay^  and  1/2  M.  farther  we  find  ourselves  at  the  seaward  end 
of  the  long  village  of  Combe  Martin  (^King's  ArmSy  B.  2«.  6d., 
D.  3«.  6d.)j  ▼Wch  stretches  inland  for  a  distance  of  II/4  M.  The 
church,  partly  E.E.  and  partly  Perp.,  has  a  beautiful  Perp.  tower, 
100  ft  high.  The  hill  to  the  left  is  named  the  Little  Hangman 
(755  ft.) ;  and  beyond  it,  farther  to  the  E.,  is  the  Oreat  Hangman 
or  Oirt  Down  (1080  ft).  At  the  end  of  Combe  Martin  the  coast- 
road  (see  below)  diverges  to  the  left,  but  the  coach-road  ascends 
to  the  right  (inland) ,  affording  good  retrospects  of  the  coast.  At 
(41/4  M.)  Blackmore  or  Blackmoor  Oate  (formerly  a  toll  -  bar)  we 
reach  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Barnstaple  to  Lynton  (p.  168). 
We  here  turn  to  the  left  and  descend  to  (1^/4  M.)  Parracombe  (Fox 
and  Goose) ,  6V2  M.  from  Lyntoil ,  beyond  which  we  again  ascend 
and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  sea  near  Heddon's  Mouth.  The  last 
part  of  the  route  descends  through  the  valley  of  the  West  Lyn, 
which  beyond  (4  M.)  Barbrook  Mill  is  very  picturesque.  From 
(3/4  M.)  Lyn  Bridge  (inn)  the  descent  to  Lynton  is  rather  steep. 
At  the  (8/4  M.)  fork  those  bound  for  Lynton  (p.  172)  keep  to  the 
left,  while  those  for  Lynmouth  (p.  172)  descend  to  the  right 

b.  By  the  Coast  Road,  15^/4  M.  As  far  as  (41/4  M.)  Combe  Mar- 
tin this  route  coincides  with  that  just  described.  Instead,  however, 
of  traversing  the  whole  length  of  this  village,  we  turn  to  the  left  at 
the  fountain ,  nearly  opposite  the  King^s  Arms  Hotel  and  ascend 
towards  HoUtone  Down  (1185  ft).  [We  may,  however,  go  on  to 
the  end  of  the  village  before  turning  to  the  left  The  roads  unite 
on  the  top  of  the  Down,  and  guide-posts  keep  us  right]  The  steep 
ascent  from  Combe  Martin  is  the  worst  bit  of  the  route ,  and  the 
view  is  limited.  After  about  2  M.,  however,  we  reach  the  top  of 
the  moor,  beyond  which  we  have  easy  gradients  and  views  of  in- 
creasing attractiveness.  As  we  descend  towards  (3  M. ;  5  M.  from 
Combe  Martin)  Trentishoe^  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  sea  in  front 
of  us.  Shortly  before  Trentishoe  is  reached ,  however ,  a  fine  new 
road  dl^^erges  on  the  left ,  and  this  we  follow  as  It  winds  among 
lofty  hills,  commanding  beautiful  views.  About  1  M.  farther  on 
we  reach  *Hunter^8  Inn^  charmingly  situated  in  a  valley  about  1  M. 
from  the  sea ,  to  which  a  footpath  descends  along  the  bank  of  the 
Heddorii{BQQ  below).  From  Hunter's  Inn  the  old  road  leads  across 
Martifihoe  Common  to  (5  M.)  Lynton,  joining  the  coach-road  (see 
above)  after  3  M.  We  however,  take  the  new  road,  which  turns  to 
the  N.  (left),  ascends  the  side  of  the  combe  in  which  the  Inn  lies, 
and  sweeps  round,  with  magnificent  sea-views,  to  (2  M.)  *Wooda 
Bay  (Wooda  Bay  Hotel ;  Glen  Hotel),  a  small  summer-resort,  over- 
hung by  richly  wooded  cliffs.  Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Wooda 
Bay  pier  to  Ilfracombe  and  to  Lynmouth;  Wooda  Bay,  Station 
(p.  168)  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  —  From  this  point  t\vft  \ifeVJil\l\\V  x^^^ 
continues  to  skirt  the  sea  &a  it  runs  eastwards  via  LeeBovj^'LetKXibv^^ 
uid  the  *  Valley  of  Bocks  (p.  172),  to  C^Va  ^  L^jwlon^.  Vl'A* 
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c.  By  Coast  Path,  16  M.  Ab  far  &b  (^9  V4  M.)  TrmtUkoe  this  loute 
coincides  with  the  load  just  described.  From  Trentishoe  walkers 
descend  rapidly  to  a  heautifolly  wooded  little  combe,  through 
which  thoy  proceed  to  {^/^  M.)  Hunter's  Inn  fp.  171).  Thence 
they  tnm  to  the  left  and  follow  the  path  mnning  along  the  side 
of  the  combe  below  the  new  road  (p.  171)  and  commanding  less 
extensive  views.  The  combe  is  finely  wooded  at  first,  but  changes 
its  character  completely  before  reaching  the  sea  at  (1  If.)  *Heddon^8 
Mouthy  where  the  scene  is  one  of  singular  wildness.  From  Heddon'i 
Mouth  a  path  has  been  cut  along  the  cliffs  to  (IV2  ^0  *WoodaBay 
(p.  171)  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  England.  Here  onr  path  merges 
in  the  road,  and  at  the  fork  we  take  the  Iowot  branch  to  the  left, 
soon,  however,  again  ascending.  Beyond  Wooda  Bay  we  reach  Lee 
Bay,  and  at  its  farther  side  we  pass  through  (1^2  M.)  a  gate  open- 
ing on  a  private  road  across  the  grounds  of  Lee  Abbey^  a  moden 
mansion,  which  we  pass  on  the  left. 

The  promontory  to  the  N.  of  the  Abbey  ia  called  *Da^  Point,  aai 
permission  to  visit  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  house.  A  legend  relates 
that  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Whichehalse ,  the  former  owners  of  Lee 
Abbey,  here  put  an  end  to  her  grief  by  throwing  herself  into  the  sea. 
—  To  continue  our  walk  to  Lynton  we  need  not  return  to  the  Abbey,  bat 
may  make  our  way  along  the  cliffs  to  the  Valley  of  Bocks  (see  betow). 

We  leave  Lee  Abbey  grounds  by  another  lodge-gate  and  enter 
the  so-called  (^2  ^^0  "^Valley  of  Bocks,  with  the  Castle  Rock  (good 
view  from  the  top)  to  the  left  and  the  Cheesewring  to  the  right 
The  road  through  the  ralley  leads  to  (IV2  M.)  Lynton,  but  it  !• 
better  to  follow  the  cliff-path  (the  *North  Walk),  which  diverges 
to  the  left  and  leads  round  the  rocky  mass  known  as  Ragged  Jaekj 
beyond  the  Castle  Rock.  This  path  brings  us  out  about  halfway 
between  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  intersecting  the  cliff-railway  (see 
below;  the  cars  may  be  stopped  by  signalling  to  the  driver). 

Lynton  and  Lynmonth.  —  Hotels  at  Lynton:  *Vaxxet  of  Bocks, 
*RoTAL  Castle,  these  two  with  fine  views,  B.  from  4s.,  B.  or  L.  2«.  6d., 
D.  bt.,  pens,  from  iOs.  f^d.;  *Ltntom  Gottaoe,  B.  from  i<.,  D.  Is.  Bd.\ 
Ihpsbial,  B.  As.,  I).  3«.  6d..  pens,  from  It.  6d.  ^  Grown,  plain.  —  At  Lpih 
mouth:  Bath,  B.  or  I).  S«.  (id.,  well  spoken  of;  Ltndale,  B.  or  D.  8«.  otf., 
pens.  Ss.  (1st  Aug.  to  15th  Sept  9«.);  *Tor8.  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea, 
R.  from  4s.  6«I.,  D.  5x.;  Ltn  Vallet,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  3«.,  well  spoken  of; 
Ltnmodth  Pbivate  Hotel,  with  restaurant. 

A  Cliff  Bailway  (gradient  \:V/i)  connects  Lynmouth  and  Lynton, 
beginning  near  the  pier  and  endini;  near  the  Valley  of  Kocks  Hotel  O/tmin.; 
return-fare  id.), 

Ooachea.  To  Il/racombe,  see  p.  168;  to  Minehead,  see  p.  ISA.  —  Bailwaj 
to  Barnstaple,  see  p.  168.  —  Steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Wooda  Bay  and 
n/raeombe  (3<.  return);  to  Clevedon,  Weston- ^per- Mare,  and  Bristol  (4s., 
return  6s.),  etc.    Passengers  land  and  embark  at  Lynmouth  in  small  boats. 

^  Lynton  and  Lynmouth,  though  actually  as  well  as  nominally 

distinct,  are  in  so  many  ways  complementary  to  each  other  that  it 

would  be  inconvenient  to  treat  of  them  separately.  Lynmonth,  one 

of  the  loveliest  yillages  in  England,  lies  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

^astLyn  and  West  Lyn,  two  little  «tieam«  wVAcih  nnlte  their  wmten 

Just  before  reaching  tho  sea.  Lyuton  »Uti^«  ^K^  U«\A!gbL«t^  %X^Qm 
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top  of  tlie  steep  cliff  enclosing  the  narrow  little  valley.  Lynmoutli 
has  the  advantage  of  heing  close  to  the  sea  (though  the  bathing  is 
not  good),  and  is  the  natural  starting-point  for  many  of  the  plea- 
santest  valley-excursions.  Lynton,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  finer 
views  and  a  much  more  open  and  bracing  situation.  There  is  a 
small  pier  at  Lynmouth,  with  a  tower  at  the  end  of  it ;  it  commands 
a  good  view  of  the  place.    The  joint  population  is  about  3150. 

Shelley  stayed  at  Lynmoutli  for  some  time  in  1812,  soon  after  his 
niarriage  with  Harriet  Wetbrook.  The  ^myrtle-twined''  cottage  he  occupied 
was  the  last  on  the  left,  looking  towards  the  sea ;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt 
sinee  his  time. 

The  streams  near  Lymouth  afford  excellent  trout,  6almon-peel,  and 
salmon  fishing.  Tickets  are  issued  for  various  districts  at  charges  rang- 
ing from  it.  for  a  day  to  80-40«.  for  the  season  (information  at  the  hotels). 

The  prettiest  way  fromLynton  to  Lynmouth,  or  vice  versa  (about 
i/s  M.),  is  through  the  grounds  of  the  Castle  Hotel.  Behind  the 
Lyn  Valley  Hotel  is  the  gate  of  *  Olenlyn  (adm.  4d. ;  closed  on 
San.),  a  pretty  walk  (^/^  M.)  along  the  lower  course  of  the  West 
Lyn.  The  mingled  rock,  wood,  and  water  ssenery  recalls  the 
Torrent  Walk  at  Dolgelley  (p.  314).  —  Perhaps  the  best  view  of 
the  two  villages  and  their  surroundings  is  obtained  from  Summer- 
house  Hill  or  Lyn  Cliffy  the  top  of  which  is  reached  in  ^2  ^^'  ^Y  & 
zigzag  path  ascending  from  Lynmouth ,  a  little  above  the  Lyn« 
dale  Hotel. 

Bxcnrsiona  from  Lynmouth  and  Lynton. 

1.  To  Watbrbmiet,  Bookford,  and  the  Doonb  Vallbt,  10  M.    We 
leave  Lynmouth  by  the  road  leading  to  the  E.,  between  the  Lyndale  Hotel 
and  a  chapel,  and  beyond  the  last  house  take  the  path  to  the  left.   This 
soon  brings  us  to  0/s  M.)  a  small  bridge  over  the  East  Lyn^  which  we 
«ro88.    We  then  follow  the  path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
here  runs  through  a  narrow  and  richly  wooded  glen,  with  lofty  wood- 
elad  or  rocky  hills  on  either  side  (fine  views).    After  about  IV4  M.  we  cross 
the  river  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  1/4  M.  more,  just  above  a  bridge  leading 
to  a  refreshnient-chalet  on  the  right  bank,  reach  the  continence  of  the 
East  Lyn  and  Combe  Park  Water^  which  is  known  as  the  *Wateruneet. 
The  best  plan  is  to  pursue  the  path  on  the  left  bank  a  few  yards  farther 
to  the  rustic  bridge  over  the  Combe  Park  stream.    [A  path  ascends  hence 
to  the  highroad  on  the  left  bank,  by  which  we  may  return  to  Lynmouth.] 
We  then  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  E.  Lyn,   by   another  foot-bridge 
opposite  the  chalet,  and  follow  the  path,  which  continues  to  ascend  the 
stream.    Farther  on,  the  path  runs  high  above  the  river,  passes  through 
Nuteonthe  Wood^  crosses  an  open  hillside,  and  re-enters  the  woods  by  a 
wooden  gate.    A  little  farther  on,  a  path  leads  to  the  right  to  the  so- 
called  *Long  Pooly  a  dark  and  gloomy  stretch  of  the  river,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  small  waterfall.     Returning  to  the  main  path  we  soon 
reach  a  bridge  crossing  to  (2  M.  from  Watersmeet)  Roekford  (inn).    We 
now  follow  the  road,  also  leading  along  the  left  bank  of  the  East  Lyn, 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Brendon  Water,  to  (1  M.)  MilUlade  (Stag-Hunters 
Inn,  B.  2<.,  D.  3«.),   where,  if  desired,  a  pony-carriage  may  be  hired  (to 
Habnsmead  and  back  6<.;  to  Malmsmead,   and  back  to  Lynmouth  8s.; 
waiting  at  Malmsmead  included).  —  As  we  leave  Millslade  the  road  from 
dountisbury  (see  p.  176)  joins  ours  on  the  left,  while  opposite  begins  the 
direct  pedestrian  route  over  the  moors  to  the   (2s/4  M.)  Doone  Y«.Ua.i« 
3  K.  Malnumead  consists  of  a  group  of  two  or  thx^^  AiniW  l«.-ni^-VQ^)&^% 
(rfintt.).    Carriages  must  be  left  here  and  the  teal  ot  \.\ie  -^^i  v^taAxfe^  w*. 
foot,    we  Mscend  the  vallej  of  the  Badgwoorthy  Woler  "Vi^  «»  ci%tV\T*.OB^  vsrt 
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aboat  V2  ^M  &i^d  then  follow  a  footpath  which  runs  along  the  stream.    A 
streaim  descending  from  the  right  into  the  Badgeworthy  Water  after  about 
V?  H.  more  is  said  to  be  that  which  suggested  the  ^Waterslide"  in  Kr. 
Blackmore's  well-known  novel.    Readers  of  ^Lorna  Doone'  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  they  expect  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the  descriptioiis 
of  the  book  and  the   actual  facts  of  nature.    The  ^Waterslide'  is  a  yery 
mild  edition  of  the  one  up  which  little  John  Bidd  struggled  so  painfully  t 
and  the  '^Doone  Valley  itself,   instead  of  being  defended  by  a  ^fence  of 
sheer  rock''  and  approached  by  ^three  rough  arches,  jagged,  black,  and 
terrible',  is  enclosed  by  rounded  though  somewhat  bleak  moorland  hills. 
The  home  of  the  Doones  is  a  side-valley  opening  to  the  right  about  ^A  M. 
beyond  the  Waterslide;   and  remains  of  the  foundations  of  their  huta 
may  be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  mound  which  divides  it  into  two 
branches.    Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cent,  this  valley  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Doones,  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  lived  here,  like  a  Highland 
clan  on  the  Lowland  borders,  by  levying  black-mail  on  the  country  round. 
The  tradition  of  their  terrible  strength  and  cruelty  is  said  to  linger  still 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  particularly  the  story  of  their  fiendish  eruelty  in 
wantonly  murdering  a  sleeping  infant,  an  act  which  finally  roused  the 
country  to  exterminate  the  entire  nest  of  vipers.    But  see  *Loma  Doone\ 
By  the  direct  road-route  via  Countisbury  (comp.  p.  175),   Millslade, 
and  Malmsmead,  the  Doone  Valley  is  8Vs  M>  from  Lynmouth,  and  walkers 
may  lHake  it  1  K.  shorter  by  passing  direct  from  Millslade  over  the  moor 
to  Badgeworthy  (see  p.  173).    We  may  now  return  by  any  of  the  routes 
above  indicated;  or  we  may  farther  vary  the  route  by  following  the  road 
from  Bockford    (p.    173)   to    0/s  M.)  Brendan  Church  and  (*/«  M.)  Ilford 
Bridgei^  near  (kmbe  Park  Oate.    We  are  here  about  2V2  M.  from  Lynftoa 
or  Lynmouth.    The  road  straight  on  leads  to  Lpn  Bridge  (p.  171)  and  Xfr»- 
ton;  that  to  the  right  descends  by  the  Combe  Park  Water  to  a  point 
above   the  Water tmeet   (p.    173)    and    so    to  Lynmouth,   Summerhouu  BUI 
may  be  included  by  a  digression  from  either  road  (guide-posts).  —  Walkers, 
who  wish  to  see  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Exmoor,  may  proceed  to 
the  W.  over  the  hill  between  the  Badgeworthy  valley  and  the  ^V*  ^0 
Chalk  Water  valley  and  descend  (left)  along  the  latter  stream  to  (ivs  K.) 
Oareford  (p.  175),  which  is  2  M.  by  road  (via  Oare)  from  Malmsmead. 

2.  To  SiHOMSBATH,  10  H.  For  this  excursion,  which  takes  .us  into 
the  heart  of  Exmoor,  we  may  start  from  either  Lynton  or  Lynmoutk. 
From  the  former  we  proceed  by  Lpn  Bridge  to  (2V»  M.)  Ilford  Bridg§M 
(see  above),  while  from  the  latter  we  reach  the  same  point  by  the  road 
by  which  we  began  our  walk  to  Watersmeet.  From  Ilford  Bridges  we 
follow  the  road  leading  due  S.  (to  the  E.  the  road  to  Brendon,  see  above), 
and  after  Vs  M.  turn  to  the  left,  passing  Bridge  Ball,  We  next  (}U  K.) 
turn  to  the  right,  beyond  the  gate  of  Brendon  Parsonage,  and  thence 
follow  the  road  which  leads  to  the  S.,  straight  across  Exmoor  (see  below), 
to  (BVs  M.)  Simonsbath.  The  Forest  proper  is  entered  at  (2i/s  M.)  tke 
so-called  Two  Oatet  (now  one  only),  where  we  pass  into  Somerset.  To 
the  left  is  the  head  of  the  Doone  Valley  (see  above)  j  to  the  right  rise  Chap- 
man Barrotot  (1570  ft.)  and  Exe  Head  Hill.  About  IV4  H.  farther  on  we 
cross  the  Exe,  —  2V2  M.  Simonsbath  (Ru/tu  Inn)^  on  the  BarU.  is  named 
from  a  pool  a  little  higher  up,  which  tradition  connects  with  Sigismund, 
the  dragon-slayer.  From  Simonsbath  we  go  on  (8.E.)  by  the  Tor  Sttpt  to 
(Id  H.)  iHtlverton  (see  p.  iU)  or  (due  S.)  to  (10  M.)  South  MoUon  (p,  18^. 
The  return-route  to  Lynmouth  may  be  varied  by  proceeding  to  the  K. 
to  (iViH.)  Ex/ord  (p.  176)  and  thence  to  the  If.  to  (6  M.)  the  White  Bttmu 
(p,  175;  10  K.  from  Lynmouth). 

Other  excursions  which  no  visitor  to  Lynton-Lynmouth  should  fkil 
to  make  are  those  to  the  (IV2  M.)  Valley  of  Rockt^  (1  M.)  £««,  and  (A  M.) 
Heddon'i  Mouthy  and  to  (7  M.)  Glenthome  by  the  cliff-path  (see  p.  i19). 
These  should  be  preferred  to  the  Simonsbath  route.  Short  walks  mar 
be  taken  to  (2  H.)  Countisbury  vi&  the  Tors,  to  Hollerdp  Biii^  at  tke  B« 
end  of  the  North  Walk  (p.  172),  to  Sillery  Bands  (p.  176),  etc. 
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2.  From  Lynton  and  Lynmonth  to  Minehead. 

a.  By  the  Goach  Road  ,  20  M..  We  cross  the  bridge  at  Lyn- 
mouth  and  ascend  the  long  and  steep  hill  (fine  retrospects)  to  the 
right  to  (2  M.)  Countiabury  (Bine  Ball  Inn).  Ahont  halfway  up,  a 
path  on  the  left  diyerges  to  Sillery  Sands.  Beyond  Conntisbnry 
the  road  skirts  the  N.  margin  of  Exmoor  Forest. 

Bzmoor  Forest,  a,  tract  of  hilly  moorland,  about  dO  sq.  H.  in  extent, 
in  many  respects  resembles  a  miniature  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143) ,  though 
the  granite  tors  of  the  latter  are  here  replaced  by  the  less  rugged  out- 
lines of  slate  and  sandstone  formations.  It  is  known  for  its  ponies,  of 
which  the  genuine  breed  is  now  rare,  its  red  cattle,  and  its  sheep.  It  is 
the  only  purt  of  England  where  the  red  deer  still  occurs  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  Exmoor  stag-hounds  attract  numerous  visitors.  The  hunting-season 
usually  opens  with  a  meet  at  Cloutsham  (see  below)  in  the  second  week  of 
August  (eomp.  p.  184).  Good  fishing  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  streamlets 
traTershig  the  Forest.  The  highest  point  of  Exmoor  is  Duniery  Beacon  (see 
below),  and  many  of  its  other  hills  attain  an  elevation  of  1200-1000  ft. 
For  exeursions  into  or  across  Exmoor,  see  pp.  ITS,  174. 

About  1  M.  from  Oountisbury  a  road  on  the  right  descends  to 
the  valley  of  the  Brendan  (p.  174).  To  the  left  we  have  fine  views 
OTer  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  Welsh  coast  in  the  background. 
Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Old  Barrow  (1135  ft.)  and  the 
entrance  to  QUnthome  (p.  176 ;  seen  below,  to  the  left),  and  then, 
at  (21/2  M.)  County  Oate  (1060  ft.),  we  leave  Devon  and  enter 
Somerset.  To  the  right  are  Malmsmead  and  the  Badgewortky  Olen 
(p.  173).  A  road  on  the  same  side  diverges  to  (72  ^0  Oare  Oiurch, 
On  the  right ,  872  M.  farther  on,  a  road  diverges  to  Oareford^  and 
at  the  so-called  (i  M.)  White  Stones  another  on  the  same  side  leads 
to  (5  M.)  Exford  (Edgcott  Hotel;  White  Horse),  an  angling  resort 
on  the  ExCj  with  the  kennels  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  stag- 
hounds.  The  old  road  to  West  Porlock  and  Porlock  (good  views) 
diverges  to  the  left  about  ^4  M.  farther  on ,  while  the  easier  but 
less  attractive  new  road  leads  in  a  straight  direction  to  (2^2  M* ; 
13  M.  from  Lynmouth)  — 

Porlock  f'Lorna  Doone ;  *Ship,  R.  3s.,  D.  2s.  6d.,  pens.  7s.  6(2., 
unpretending ;  Castle) ,  a  picturesque  little  village  about  ^2  ^* 
from  the  sea ,  between  Porlock  Hill  and  Bossington  Beacon,  The 
Church  of  St.  Dubricius  (restored  in  1891 )  contains  some  interest- 
ing tombs.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  old  load,  is  West  For- 
lock,  and  V2  ^*  beyond  it,  on  the  coast,  is  the  little  harbour  of 
Porlock  Weir  (* Anchor  Inn). 

Porlock  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  (2-3  hrs.)  of  Dnnkery 
Beacon  (1707  ft.  \  *View),  which  rises  about  4  M.  to  the  S.  Driving  is  practic- 
able, via  Luekham  (or  Luceombe),  to  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  top, 
but  the  best  pedestrian  route  is  by  Homer  Woodt  and  Cloutsham,  —  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  S.W.  side  to  (81/2  M.)  Exford  (see  above), 
whence  we  may  go  on  to  (^/a  M.)  /^motubath  (p.  174). 

Beyond  Porlock  the  road  leads  somewhat  circuitously  to  (2  M.) 
Holnicote^  where  it  skirts  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Acl«ii^  (\a  ^^ 
right).    The  coach  goes  straight  on  to  (4^f^  llA.,')  lAiii^^^^ .» >^^^ 
eanls^  shonld  dlrerge  to  the  left  and  follow  tl^e  m-aO^^  ^TeX^«t> 
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load  through  Selworthy  Oreen,     The  two  roads  reunite  at  a  point 
about  21/2  M.  from  Minehead  (see  p.  177). 

b.  By  thb  Coast  Rottte,  19  M.  From  Lynmonth  to  (2  M.)  Countii- 
bury  we  follow  the  road  described  above.  Instead  of  continuing  in 
a  straight  direction  through  the  village,  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  to 
the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow  an  obvious  cliff-path,  affording 
lovely  views.  To  the  left  is  the  promontory  called  the  Foreland, 
This  path  ends  after  less  than  1  M.,  near  the  edge  of  a  wide  and 
deep  combe.  We  must  choose  our  own  line  in  crossing  this ,  and 
perhaps  the  easiest,  though  not  the  shortest  way,  is  to  keep  up 
the  side  of  the  combe  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  a  good  de^ 
shallower.  On  the  other  side  of  the  combe  we  strike  a  new  road 
leading  down  to  CountUbury  Cove,  We  descend  this  road  to  the 
left  (towards  the  sea)  for  about  ^2  ^^  ^^^^  follow  the  higher  path 
to  the  right,  which  passes  through  a  gap  in  the  ridge  and  descends 
to  a  gate.  Here  we  select  the  right-hand  path.  At  the  next  fork 
(1^2  ^0  "^^  take  the  lower  path  and  follow  it,  avoiding  all  diver- 
gences either  up  or  down.  After  passing  numerous  combes ,  some 
wooded  and  some  bare ,  we  reach  a  small  iron  gate  (4  M.  from 
Oountisbury),  marking  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Glenthome, 
and  a  little  later  the  footpath  passes  through  an  archway  and 
joins  the  avenue.  This  brings  us  in  sight  of  (1/2  M.)  *GleinthOTne 
House  (not  shown) ,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  small  plateau 
overlooking  the  sea.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  glen,  and  those  who  do  not  fear  a  small  addition  to  the 
walk  should  follow  part  at  least  of  the  winding  avenue  leading  to 
the  road  (3  M.;  lYs  ^*  only  in  a  straight  line). 

In  continuing  our  coast-walk  from  Glenthorne  House  we  cross 
a  small  paddock ,  follow  the  road  towards  the  sea  until  an  iron 
railing  is  reached,  then  proceed  to  the  right  through  a  shrubbery  to  a 
field  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  coast-path  proper  is  resumed. 
At  first  it  is  sometimes  not  clear  which  of  numerous  diverging 
paths  we  should  follow,  but  as  a  rule  we  avoid  descending  and 
keep  to  the  right.  In  a  short  time  we  reach  a  deep  wooded  combe, 
where  we  take  the  central  of  three  paths,  which  crosses  the  bottom 
of  the  combe  at  a  wooden  railing.  On  the  other  side  we  reach  a 
cart-track  which  ascends  steadily  almost  to  the  top  of  the  MIL  At 
the  point  where  a  water-course  is  crossed  we  avoid  the  path  to  the 
left  and  follow  that  to  the  right,  which  leads  through  the  woods 
to  (4  M.  from  Glenthorne)  Culboney  in  a  narrow  little  combe  con- 
taining one  of  the  smallest  churches  in  England  (38  ft.  long  and 
12  ft.  wide) ;  refreshments  at  a  cottage.  —  Beyond  Culbone  the 
coast-path  runs  through  thick  woods  and  though  it  has  been  damaged 
by  landslips  may  be  easily  followed.  To  the  right  are  the  grounds 
of  Ashley  Conibe^  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelaee,  grandson  of 
Lord  Byron.  The  path  passes  near  the  *Anehor  Inn  at  (li/j  M.) 
Porloek  Weir,  whence  a  road  goea  on  to  ^^|^1&,'^  ^ta\  PoHoeli  and 
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(1  M.  farther)  Poriocfc'(p.  175).  This  is  the  end  of  the  finest  part 
of  the  coast  walk,  and  the  trayeller  will  not  lose  much  by  complet- 
ing hla  journey  to  (61/2  M.)  Minehead  by  coach  (comp.  p.  176). 
Those,  howeyer,  who  prefer  to  continue  walking,  proceed  N.E.  from 
Porlock  to  (1  M.)  Bossington  Beacon.  They  then  follow  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  passing  (1  M.)  a  cairn  marking  the  highest  part  of  North 
Bill,  About  2  M.  farther  on  they  may  diyerge  to  the  left  to  yisit 
(1/2  M.)  Chreenaley ,  and  make  their  way  thence  by  the  coast  to 
(1^2  M.)  Minehead;  or  they  may  proceed  to  (I72  M.)  Minehead 
direct  along  the  ridge.  —  Minehead^  see  p.  134. 

23.  From  London  to  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 

Valley  of  the  Wye. 

i44M.  Gbeat  Western  Railway  in  3V4-5V4  hra.  (fares  24«.,  15*.,  12«. ; 
return  42#.,  28*.  3<f.);  to  Gloucester  (114  M.)  in  2V4-4V2  hra.  (fares  19*.,  12*., 
9«.  Qd.i  return  33«.  3d.,  2is,), 

From  London  (Paddington)  to  (7774  M.)  Swindon,  see  R.  15.  The 
Gloucester  line  now  runs  towards   the  N.W.  and  passes  (81  M.) 

Purton  (p.  Ivi)  and  (85V2  ^0  Minety.  — 91  M.  Kemble  Junction. 

Fbom  Kbmble  to  Cieencestee,  4V2  M.,  railway  in  10-15  min.  (8  d.,  5(1., 
4d.).  —  Cirencester  ( King'*  $  Head;  i7«ec« ),  pronounced  Cisteter^  the  Corinium 
of  the  Bomsns,  is  an  ancient  town  with  7636  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Chum^ 
amid  the  CoUwold  Hillt.  *Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Gloucestershire''  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  (Richard  II.,  y.  6).  It  possesses  one  of  the 
chief  wool-markets  of  England,  and  is  also  a  hunting-centre  of  some  re- 

Satation.  The  Parish  Churchy  which  has  been  carefully  restored,  is  a 
andsome  Perp.  building;  it  has  a  chapel  with  a  beautiful  fan-vaulted 
roof,  numerous  brasses,  and  a  tower  134  ft.  high.  The  ''Corinium  Museum 
contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. About  1  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  town  is  the  well-known  Royal 
Agrieultwral  College,  A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  in  Oakley  Park^ 
belonging  to  Earl  Bathurst,  an  ancestor  of  whom  (*who  plants  like  Bath- 
urst')  was  frequently  the  host  of  Alexander  Pope  5  Swift  also  writes 
of  his  visits  to  (jakley.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  W.  is  Thames  Head^  the  reputed 
source  of  the  Thames.  —  A  motor- omnibus  runs  from  Cirencester  to 
(8  M.)  Fairford  (p.  197 ;  is.  Bd.).  —  From  Cirencester  to  Southampton  and 
to  Cheitenham^  see  p.  85. 

Another  branch-line  (fares  U.  2d.^  9cl.,  Id.)  runs  from  Kemble  to  (7  M.) 
Teibury  (White  Hart,  R.  or  D.  2s.  Qd.),  3Vi  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  which  is  Weston- 
birt  House  (Major  Holford),  containing  valuable  paintings,  tapestry,  etc. 

"We  now  enter  Gloucestershire.  Beyond  the  Sapperton  Tunnel 
(i  M.)  we  emerge  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Stroudwater,  — 
y9  M.  Brimacombe,  —  102  M.  Stroud  (Imperial;  Oeorge ;  Railway)^ 
with  (1901)  10,567  inhab.,  the  centre  of  the  W.  of  England  broad- 
cloth manufacture,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Motor-omnibuses  ply  from  Stroud  to  (372M. ;  fare  Qd.)  Painsvnck  (Falcon) 
and  to  (2y2  M. ;  ^.)  Chaiford. 

The  Stroudwater  Canal,  which  enters  the  Severn  at  Framilode,  8  M. 
to  the  W.,  is  joined  at  Stroud  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which 
begins  at  LecMatde  (p.  197),  80  M.  to  the  E.,  and  thus  connects  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  The  latter  canal  pierces  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  at  Sapperton,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  over  2  M.  in  \«,tl^\Xv. 

Beyond  (105  M.)  Stonehouse,  which  is  a\fto  ^^  %\.^^\QrB.  ^^  ^^ 
MIdUnd  line  (see  p.  190),  the  line  afloida  iiiiG  ^«^^  Xj^  \)[^^\^Vv.  ^\ 
Saxj>xkxm'b  Qre»t  Britain.    6th  Edit.  V>i 
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the  Welsh  hills  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Severn,    To  the  right  rise 

the  Cotswolda.    . 

114  M.  OloiLCeBter.  —  Hotels.  *Bbll,  Southgate  St.,  B.  fromi  !«., 
D.  U.  6d.\  Wbllinoton  ,  opposite  the  6.  W.  station,  R.  4«.,  D.  8«.  6d.; 
Rah,  Southgate  St.,  R.  2s.  6d.  ^  New  Inn  ,  Northgate  (see  below),  com- 
mercial, R.  It.  Bd.,  D.  from  2s.  Qd.\  Royal,  opposite  the  Midland  Station, 
B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  2s.  6d. ;  Fowler's  Tehpebanoe.  —  Railway  Jiefreshmei^t 
Rooms;  Cathedral  Tea  Rooms^  4  College  St. 

American  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  Arnold  H.  Palin^  Commercial  Road. 

Gabs  for  1-2  pers.  is.  per  mile,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. ;  per  hour  2s.  6d. 
—  Tramways  radiate  in  the  four  cardinal  directions  from  the  Cross. 

Railway  Stations.  The  station  of  the  0.  W.  Railway  (for  London, 
Hereford,  Cheltenham,  South  Wales,  etc.),  in  Station  Road,  is  connected 
by  a  covered  bridge  with  the  Midland  Railtoay  Station  (for  Cheltenham, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  etc.). 

Steamers  (small  and  crowded)  ply  in  summer  to  Tewkesbury  (p.  192),  calling 
near  Deerhurst  (p.  192),  and  through  the  ship-canal  to  Sharpness  (see  below). 

Theatres.    Royal^  Royal  Albert^  both  in  Westgate  Street. 

Oloucester,  the  capital  of  Gloacestershire  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
contains  (1901)  47,944  inhab.  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Severn^  on  the  site  of  the  British  Caer  Olowe  ('fair 
city')  and  the  Roman  Olevum.  The  ground-plan  of  the  Roman 
settlement  is  still  preserved  in  the  four  main  streets,  which  meet 
at  right  angles  at  the  so-called  Cross  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  are  named  after  the  points  of  the  compass  (Northgate,  South- 
gate^  etc.).  Fragments  of  old  Roman  walls  may  be  seen  under 
several  of  the  houses  in  these  streets.  In  1643  the  city  successfully 
resisted  the  Royalists  for  a  month  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  In 
consequence  of  this  ^malignity'  its  fortifications  were  dismantled 
at  the  Restoration. 

Gloucester  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  timber  and  contaiaf 
extensive  railway-carriage  works  (1100  hands),  engineering  works,  flom^ 
mills,  iron-foundries,  etc.  Its  docks  (127%  acres)  are  connected  by  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal  (16  M.  in  length)  with  the  more  extensive 
docks  at  Sharpness  (p.  190),  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  the  Cfreat 
Western  Station,  we  follow  Market  Parade  and  St.  Aldate  St.  to 
Northgate  St.,  which  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  Cross,  passing  the 
New  Inn,  an  interesting  brick  and  timber  edifice,  erected  about 
1450  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Edward  II. 
(p.  180).  —  From  the  Midland  Station  the  same  point  is  reached 
by  following  the  narrow  street  to  the  left,  parallel  with  the  railway, 
to  the  level  crossing,  then  following  the  broad  Barton  St.  (tramway) 
and  Eastgate  St.  to  the  right,  passing  the  Public  Baths  (r.),  Ouiid 
Hall  (r.),  and  Market  HaU  (1.). 

Brunswick  Road  leads  to  the  S.W.  from  Eastgate  St.,  paaaing  the 
School  of  Science  and  Art  and  Museum  (Rom%n  antiquities;  local  relief),  to 
the  Spa  Pump  Room,  served  by  a  chalybeate  spring,  immediately  acUoining 
which  is  the  Public  Park. 

From  the  Gross,  Westgate  St.  descends  towards  the  cathedral; 

No.  164  on  this  street  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  old  houBoa  in 

tAe  city  (best  seen  from  the  passage  at  the  side). 

TAo  *CathedraI  (Holy  Trinity)^  &  vet^  lian^^omib  ^.lA^iiXraniW.^ 
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adorned  building,  occupies  the  site  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  Wul- 
phere,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  about  670,  which  was 
followed  by  a  monastery  (821),  transferred  from  secular  canons  to 
Benedictine  monks  in  1022.  In  its  present  form  the  body  of  the 
church  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Serlo,  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent. ; 
but  this  Norman  core  was  most  skilfully  altered  and  recased,  chiefly 
in  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  general  external  appearance  of  the  edifice 
is  thoroughly  Perpendicular.  The  interiors  of  the  Nave^  Crypt,  and 
Oiapter  House  are  Norman;  the  Cloisters  date  from  1351-1412;  the 
W.  Facade  and  the  beautiful  8,  Porch  (fine  Norman  doors)  were 
added  in  1421-37 ;  the  stately  ♦Tower  (225  ft.  high),  with  its  beau- 
tiful tracery  and  pinnacles,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century.  The  cathedral  suffered  considerably  in 
the  OItU  "Wars,  when  the  Parliamentarians  are  said  to  have  stabled 
their  horses  in  the  cloisters  (1641).  The  whole  edifice  has  under- 
gone a  careful  restoration  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Waller.  The  ogee  arch  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  later  work  (14-16th  cent).  The  cathedral  is  420  ft.  long 
and  144  ft.  wide;  height  of  nave  68  ft.,  of  choir  86  ft.  The  nave, 
the  crypt,  chapter-house,  and  cloisters,  are  open  free ;  the  E.  part 
of  the  church  on  payment  of  6d. ;  the  daily  services  are  at  9.30  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  The  church  was  raised  to  cathedral  dignity  in  1541, 
having  previously  been  included  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Comp. 
'Gloucester'  by  H,  J,  Masse,  in  Bell's  Cathedral  series. 

Interior.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  westernmost  bays,  the  arches 
of  the  Kavk  are  all  Norman.  The  massive  circular  piers  are  unusually 
lofky  (SO'/aft.)*  while  the  triforium  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  this)  is  very 
low  (comp.  p.  xxxix).  The  clerestory  nnd  vaulting  are  E.E.  (ca.  1240). 
Moat  of  the  stained  glass  is  modem,  but  there  are  two  ancient  windows 
(easily  dlstingaishable)  in  the  K.  aisle.  In  this  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Mrs.  Morley  (d.  1784),  by  Flaxman;  and  there  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Jenner 
(1749-1823),  a  native  of  the  county  (comp.  p.  180),  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
nave.  The  Dec.  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  S.  aisle  dates  from  about  1318. 
—  In  the  TsANSSPTS  we  meet,  according  to  Mr.  WilJis,  the  earliest  known 
approach  to  the  Perp.  style,  engrafted  on  the  Korman  frame-work.  The 
vaulting  under  the  tower  is  apparently  supported  by  curious  flying  arches, 
whieh  are  perhaps  unique.  The  reliquary  in  the  N.  transept  is  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  E.E.  work  in  the  church  (13th  cent.). 

The  *Choir,  which  begins  one  bay  to  the  W.  of  the  central  tower,  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  pure  Perp.  character.  The  form  of  the  tracery, 
the  elaborate  vaulting,  the  panelled  walls,  the  vast  K.  window,  the  rich 
stalls,  taken  all  together,  produce  an  effect  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any 
otiier  choir  in  England.  Even  the  most  unobservant  visitor  will  see  at 
a  glance  how  the  choir  proper  forms  a  kind  of  Perp.  'cai^^e**  inside 
the  original  Norman  frame,  the  screen  enclosing  it  being  carried  on  all 
sides  up  to  the  roof.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  veil  or  film  of 
tracery  thrown  over  the  original  walls.  Mr.  Willis  believes  that  some  of 
the  Korman  columns  were  pared  down  to  harmonise  with  the  new  design. 
The  date  of  this  (ca.  1361)  shows  that  the  Perp.  style  was  originated  and 
completed  by  the  masons  of  Grloucester.  In  the  ambulatory  of  the  choir 
the  original  Norman  arches  and  piers  are  left  undisguised.  The  E. 
*Window  of  the  choir,  the  largest  in  England  (72  ft.  by  8&t\..^^  \%  %;^<i^^ 
with  fine  stained  glass  of  the  14th  century.  The  vfATidiONv  ia  «.q.VqaX^1  ^\^s« 
Uian  the  aide-walli  that  contain  it.  The  somevvhat  \maaw«k\  l^«^^vT^  ^"^  ^ 
window  Mt  the  W,  end  of  the  choir  is  due  to  the  i«kC^  ^."Vv«A.  \.\i»  \«»NX«*  ^* 
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much  higher  than  the  nave.  The  Stalls,  with  groteaqae  miserere  earrlBga, 
date  from  the  14th  cent. ;  the  Reredot  ia  modem.  The  beaatifdl  lierae 
vaulting  of  the  choir  should  also  be  noticed.  Between  the  Presbytery 
and  the  1^.  ambulatory  is  the  *  Tomb  of  Edward  II.  (murdered  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  1327),  aurmounted  by  a  beautiful  canopy.  The  possession  of  the 
body  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  proved  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  small  pulpit,  or  desk,  at  which  the  priest  stood 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  still  exists  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  ambxilatory.  From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  ambulatory 
projects  Alhoi  Boteler^s  Chapel  (ca.  1446),  containing  the  *7V>iii6  of 
Robert  Curthose  (d.  1136),  Duke  of  Xormandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, with  a  curious  effi^ry  in  Irish  bog-oak.  The  corresponding 
chapel  (both  chapels  are  polygonal)  at  the  S.  E.  angle  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Philip,  and  there  are  also  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  ambulatory  and 
joining  the  transepts.  The  one  to  the  8.,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  has 
been  restored  and  adorned  with  elaborate  coloured  decorations  by  Ifr. 
Gambier  Parry  (comp.  p.  182).  —  The  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral  is 
formed  by  the  *Ladv  Chapel  (ca.  1490),  a  fine  Perp.  structure  with  old 
stained  glass  (16th  cent.),  an  ancient  *ILeredo9,  and  good  lieme  ranlting. 
It  has  been  narrowed  at  the  W.  end  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light  of  the 
great  E.  window  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  small  chapel  on  each  side, 
containinir  the  tombs  of  two  bishops.  Above  the  chai>els  are  small 
galleries,  which  may  have  been  used  by  choristers. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  Tri/orium  of  the  choir,  reached  by  winiing 
stairs  in  the  W.  turrets  of  the  transepts,  which  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  choir-aisles,  and  affords  access  to  five  small  chapels  correspOBdlng 
to  those  below.  The  passage  at  its  E.  end,  is  known  as  the  *Wh^pering 
Gallery',  from  its  aconstic  properties. 

The  "=  Cloisters  rl35U-1410),  which  have  no  rival  in  England,  ue  en- 
tered by  a  door  at  the  13.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  exquisite 
fan-vaultino:  is  the  first  known  instance  of  Ub  kind  in  the  country.  The 
S.  walk  of  the  cloisters  contained  the  Scriptorium  of  the  monks,  and 
the  K.  walk  their  Lavatory.  —  From  the  K.  walk  of  the  cloisters  we 
enter  the  Chapter  House,  which  is  l^orman,  except  at  the  E.  end, 
where  a  large  Perp.  window  has  been  inserted.  A  staircase  ascends  from 
it  to  the  ^Cathedral  Library,  which  contains  a  copy  of  Coverdale^s  Bible 
(1636)  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  10th  century. 

The  Crtpt,  entered  from  the  S.  Transept,  is  mainly  of  Xorman  work- 
manship, though  probably  including  relics  of  the  Saxon  abbey  (p.  179), 
and  preserves  the  orii:inai  plan  of  the  E.  end  of  the  church. 

The  top  of  the  Tower  (226  ft. ;  adm.  1-2  pers.  2t.  6d.,  more  than  2  pers. 
is.  each;  closed  1-2  p.m.)  commands  every  extensive  view.  In  the  lower 
part  of  it  hangs  'Great  Peter\  a  bell  weighing  nearly  3  tons.  The  chimes 
play  at  1,  6,  and  8  p.m. 

The  triennial  musical  festivals  held  alternately  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Gloucester  (next  in  1107),  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  for  the  performance 
of  oratorios  and  other  pieces  of  «acred  music,  take  place  in  ^ptember. 

To  the  K.  of  the  cathedral  lie  some  remains  of  the  Monastic  Buildings 
of  the  Benedictine  abt>ey  (see  p.  179).  These  include  the  so-called  'Little 
Cloisters'  (Perp.)  and  six  E.E.  arches.  Three  or  four  ancient  QaUwaifS  to 
the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain,  the  most  interesting  being  the  IfesI 
Gate  (12th  cent.),  in  St.  Mary's  Square.  The  new  Episcopal  Palace  adjoins 
the  monastic  remains.  The  picturesque  ^Deanery  (no  adm.),  to  the  N.  of 
the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral,  carefully  restored  by  Sir  Q.  G.  Scott,  is  the 
old  Prior's  Lodtre.  The  K.  end  of  the  fine  room  now  used  as  the  Dean's 
TJbrary,  and  once  probably  the  Prior's  Chapel,  is  pure  Norman  of  the 
11th  or  early  12th  cent.;  and  the  curious  'slype^  beneath  it  is  of  the 
same  period.  The  back  part  of  the  Deanery  is  of  timber  and  dates  from 
the  12th  or  13th  cent.;  it  contains  a  large  room  in  whieh  the  Qloneester 
Parliament  of  Richard  IT.  (1377-99)  was  held. 

Opposite  the  Went  Gate  (see  aljcvft)  sUii^ft  Wife  tVi.>\T<,\i  of  8t.  Mary 
de  Lode  (E.E,  and  Norm.),  irltli  tlie  «Ale|^e^  Xwn^  «l\iAsd»&^  i9u^ 
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flnt  British  Christian  king.  The  modern  cross  near  Its  W.  end  is 
a  memorial  to  Bishcp  Hooper j  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  this  spot 
in  1556.  The  house  in  which  Hooper  spent  the  night  before  his 
death  is  pointed  out  in  Westgate  St.  (No.  52),  opposite  the  Perp. 
ehuich  of  SUNickolaa.  —  At  the  Cross  is  the  church  of  St.  Michael^ 
from  the  tower  of  which  the  curfew  is  still  sounded  every  erening. 
In  Sonthgate  St.  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Crypt  (Perp.),  in  which 
George  Wliitefleld  (b.  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  1714j  was  baptized.  It 
contains  also  the  tomb  of  Robert  Baikes  (1735-1811),  another  native 
of  Gloncester  and  erroneously  described  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  England,  whose  timber-framed  house  still  stands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  cottage  in  which  Raikes^s 
Sunday  School  was  held  is  in  Catherine  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town.  —  Near  the  docks  were  the  scanty  remains  of  Llanihony  Priory ^ 
originally  an  offshoot  from  the  priory  of  that  name  in  Monmouth- 
shire  (p.  201).  —  The  'bore'  on  the  Severn  may  be  seen  from  Over 
Bridge,  or,  to  greater  advantage,  about  2  M.  below  Gloucester. 

From  Gloucester  to  Bristol  and  to  Bath^  see  K.  15;  to  Chelter^unn 
and  BtrmUtgham^  see  R.  24.  Excursions  may  easily  be  made  to  the  Forest 
of  Dum  (see  below)  and  the  Valley  of  the  Wye  (p.  18'2). 

Fbok  CkouoESTEB  TO  Cabdiff,  56  M.  ,  G.  W.  R.  in  lV2-2y4  lirs.  (fares 
9«.  6d.,  6».,  is.  Sy^d.).  To  (TVa  M.)  Grange  Court,  see  p.  182.  Our  line  here 
divergefl  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ross,  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  skirts  the  £.  margin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  (see  below),  il  M.  I/'ewn- 
ham  (victoria,  R.  3*.).  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  Severn 
bridge  mentioned  at  p.  190.  Beyond  (1474  M.)  Awre  we  cross  the  line  (p.  190) 
from  Berkeley  Road  to  Lydbrook;  and  at  (19  M.)  Lydney  (Feathers)  those 
who  wish  to  explore  the  Forest  of  Dean  (see  below)  change  carriages.  — 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Wye  by  a  tubular  bridge,  630  ft.  long,  and  reaches 
(371/i  M.)  Chepstow  (see  p.  185).  Excursion  through  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 
see  pp.  185-182.  —  Beyond  (82  M.)  Porisketoett,  the  ruins  of  Caldicott  Castle 
(p.  185)  are  seen  to  the  right.  At  (85V0  Severn  Tunnel  Junction  our  line 
unites  with  the  main  line  from  London  to  S.  Wales  (see  p.  202). 

The  Forest  of  Dean,  the  triangular  district  between  the  Wye  and  the 
SdTem,  as  far  X.  as  a  line  drawn  from  Koss  to  Gloucester,  was  formerly 
»  royal  domain  like  the  New  Forest  (see  p.  i^b) ;  and  the  crown-land  still 
unonnts  to  about  25,000  acres.  It  is  now  in  great  part  a  busy  mining  dis- 
trict, producing  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron;  but  there  are  also  exten- 
sive tracts  of  picturesque  woodland,  which  repay  exploration.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  8.  to  N.  by  the  railway  from  Lydney  to  (12  M.)  Lydbrook;  and 
visitors  may  conveniently  alight  at  Speech  House  Station  and  make  the 
Speech  House  Hotel  (R.  from  4«.  6ef.,  I).3«.6d.-5«.,  well  spoken  of)  their  head- 
quarters. The  hotel  contains  the  Verderers^  Court  (comp.  p.  85).  The  trees 
of  the  Forest  are  chiefly  oaks  and  beeches.  Among  the  pleasantest  points 
are  the  Hotly  Wood,  close  to  the  Speech  House;  the  High  Beeches,  2M.  to 
the  N.W.;  the  Spruce  Drive  and  Danby  Beeches,  8V2  M.  to  the  S.K.*,  the 
Qreat  Oak,  i  M.  to  the  W.;  Pleasant  Stile,  Langham  Place,  the  Ruardean 
Hill  (855  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  Forest,  and  St.  Briavels  (p.  184), 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  an  interesting  church.  Visitors  interested  will 
easily  find  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  colliery  or  an  iron-mine. 

Passengers  for  Ross  and  Hereford'  sometimes  change  carriages  at 
Oloucester.  On  quitting  the  town  we  obtain  a  good  retrospect  of  the 
cathedral,  and  afterwards  enjoy  a  succession  of  fine  vieyrs  <it  ^.V^ 
valley  of  the  Severn.   About  2  M.  from  Glouceatet  'fift  -^^^^  ^ti  VX^a 
light) MifAfMm  (Murchj  the  Interior  of  wMch.  -was  ft\»XiOT^^.€^l  -^^tiX^i^ 
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by  the  late  Mr.  Gam"bier  Parry  (p.  180),  wliose  house,  Highnam 
Courty  is  seen  on  the  same  side  farther  on.  —  At  (121^2  ^0  Otamgt 
Court  our  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to  South  Wales 
p.  181).  Farther  on  we  pass  Blaisdon  Hill  on  the  right,  while 
M.  to  the  left  is  Flaxley  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Sir  Roger  de 
OoYerley's  'Widow'  (Mrs.  Boevy).  To  the  right,  at  (126  M.)  Long- 
hope,  rises  May  Hill  (975  ft.).  127 V2  M.  Micheldean  Boad,  the 
station  for  (1^2  M.)  Micheldean,  a  small  town  on  the  N.  marg^  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  with  a  church  containing  a  fine  oaken  roof. 
The  train  now  enters  Herefordshire,  a  pleasant  cattle-grazing  district, 
of  which  Camden  (^Britannia')  remarks  *that  for  three  W.  W.  W.  — 
wheat,  wool,  water  —  it  yieldeth  to  no  shire  in  England'.  The 
traveller  should  not  omit  to  taste  its  perry  and  cider.  To  the  left, 
in  front  of  us,  rises  the  Penyard, 

132  M.  Bobs  (^Boyal,  near  the  church,  with  a  fine  view,  R.5s., 
D.  58.;  Swan;  King's  Head,  R.  38.  6d.,  D.  2-38.),  a  pretty  Utile 
town  with  3575  inhab.,  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Wye^  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  picturesque  bridge.  The  *Church,  a  handsome 
Dec.  and  Perp.  building,  with  a  lofty  spire,  conspicuous  in  all  views 
of  the  town,  contains  the  tomh  (in  the  chancel)  of  John  KyrU 
(d.  1724),  the  *Man  of  Ross'  immortalized  in  Pope's  well-known 
poem.  The  house  (now  a  shop)  of  this  eminent  philanthropist  on 
5002.  a  year  is  in  thu  market-place  and  is  marked  by  his  bust.  Oppo- 
site is  the  Town  Hall,  a  quaint  little  building,  supported  by  pillan 
of  red  sandstone.  A  lovely  view  of  the  Wye  is  obtained  from  the 
Prospect  Walk,  adjoining  the  churchyard. 

*Valley  of  the  Wye.  Ross  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
the  Lower  Wye,  the  'devious  Vaga'  of  the  poet,  which  presents 
some  of  the  finest  river-scenery  in  the  country.  The  river  also  flows 
pastTintern  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  England's  ecclesias- 
tical ruins,  while  Uaglan,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  English 
castles,  is  within  easy  reach  of  its  banks.  The  Wye  flows  to  the  8. 
from  Ross,  passing  Monmouth,  and  joins  the  Severn  near  Ghepstow 
(p.  185),  which  is  27  M.  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  but  about  40  M. 
by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

The  traveller  has  his  choice  uf  road,  rail,  and  river;  the  last  ronlo 
U  preferable,  and  it  may  he  comMned  with  digressions  on  foot.  A  boat 
with  one  boatman  from  Ross  to  Goodrich  Castle  costs  6f^  to  Symond^i 
Yat  lOf.,  to  Monmouth  ibt..  to  Tintem  'i6«.,  to  Ghepstow  90s.;  with  two 
men  aboat  one-hali' more.  For  boats  apply  at  the  Hope  6  Aachor  Inn. 
Boats  may  be  hired  also  at  (IOV'2  M.)  Monmouih.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
iH  to  go  by  boat  to  Tintern  and  to  walk  thence  to  (6^/«  M.)  Chepatow,  as 
tiie  lower  (tidal)  part  of  the  Wye,  except  at  high  tide,  is  disfigured  by 
ugly  mud-banks.  ThiH  walk  also  includes  the  Wyndcliff  (p.  iSSj,  com- 
sidered  the  l-.nest  single  point  in  the  valley.  Those  who  have  only  ona 
day  at  their  dispo.oal  should  visit  Symond's  Tat  and  Tintem  by  rail,  aad 
walk  from  the  latter  to  Chepstow  by  the  Wyndcliff.  Monmouth  Is  the 
best  stopping-place  for  those  who  devote  two  days  to  the  trip.  The  lall- 
wajr  skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way.  and  most  of  the  statioas  are 
eJo/ie  to  its  banka.     The  times  and  f&Tea  trom  ^ft-oia  %x«  aa  toUAws:  to 
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Cn/t  M.)  StfmontPs  Tat  in  26  min.  (fares  1«.  3d.,  lOd.,  "P/id.);  to  (13  M.) 
Montnouth  (Troy  Stotion)  in  35  min.  (2«.  2(f.,  1«.  6d.,  1«.  Id.);  to  (22  M.) 
Tintem  in  1  hr.  ^.  9d.,  2<.  6d.,  1«.  IQi/sd.);  to  (27Vs  M.)  Chepstow  in 
lVs-l*A  1^'*  (4«.  6d.,  8«.,  2«.  3Vsd.).  In  summer  day  -  excursion  tickets 
are  issued  at  lower  fares.  Like  the  Severn,  the  Wye  is  famed  for  its 
salmon  (Hhere  is  salmons  in  both"),  and  the  fishery  brings  in  a  yearly  rental 
of  20,0001.  The  lower  Wye  forms  the  boundary  between  Gloucestershire 
^d  Monmouthshire.  The  *coracle\  a  primitive  British  boat  made  of  hides 
or  tarred  canvas  stretched  over  a  frame  of  timber  or  wicker-work,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  Wye;  and  Gilpin  ('The  Wye  Tour')  tells  of  an  ad- 
venturous boatman  who  went  from  the  Wye  to  Lundy  (p.  166)  and  back 
in  one  of  these  fraU  craft. 

Leaying  Ross  by  boat  we  obtain  a  good  yiew  of  Wilton  Castle 
(12-16tli  cent.),  on  the  right  bank,  and  beyond  it  we  pass  under 
Wilton  Bridge.  Wilton  Castle  at  one  time  belonged  to  Thomas 
Guy,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  London  hospital  that  bears  his  name. 
About  4^2  ^*  farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  are  Goodrich  Court ^ 
a  modem  imitation  of  a  mediseyal  mansion,  and  *Ooodrich  Castle, 
a  fine  rain  dating  partly  from  the  12th  cent.  (adm.  6d!.).  It  was  at 
Goodrich  Castle  (in  1793)  that  Wordsworth  met  the  little  heroine 
of  *We  are  Seven .  Below  Goodrich  we  pass  under  (1  M.)  Kerne 
Bridge  (rail.  stat. ;  Inn),  beyond  which  the  river  makes  an  im- 
mense loop,  and  the  scenery  becomes  more  varied.  To  the  E. 
lies  the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  181).  At  the  end  of  the  loop ,  near 
(3^2  ^0  Lydbrook  (stat. ;  Queen's  Head),  we  again  pass  under  the 
railway.  Farther  on,  at  (8/4  M.)  the  *Coldwell  Rocks,  the  Wye  doubles 
back  upon  itself,  flowing  towards  the  N.  for  2^2  M.  and  then 
returning  to  within  600  yds.  of  its  former  channel.  The  tourist  may 
leave  the  boat  to  navigate  this  bend,  while  he  ascends  *Symond's 
Tat  (650  ft.),  the  hill  at  the  neck  of  the  loop ,  commanding  an 
exquisite  view  of  rocks,  and  woods,  and  meadows,  not  unlike  the 
view  from  the  Marienburg  at  Alf,  on  the  Moselle.  Close  by  is 
Symond's  Tat  Station  (Rocklea,  R.  3«. ;  Prospect  House  Temperance  ; 
Saracen's  Head ;  Symond's  Yat ;  Bungalow  Boarding  House).  Boats 
may  be  hired  at  the  Rocklea  Hotel  for  excursions  to  Lady  Park  Cave 
(adm.  6dl.),  etc.  Symond's  Yat  is  separated  from  the  Great  Doward 
by  a  defile  named  the  ^Slaughter',  and  both  hills  are  crowned  with 
ancient  encampments.  The  river  then  flows  through  the  richly- 
wooded  park  of  the  Leys^  and  the  valley  becomes  more  open.  Mon- 
mouth is  IOY2  ^*  ^'om  Ross  In  a  direct  line,  and  about  twice  as  far 
by  the  river.  The  road  misses  a  great  part  of  the  scenery. 

Monmouth  (Beaufort  Arms;  King^s  Head;  Bridge  Hotel;  Angel), 
a  town  with  5095  inhab.,  which  Gray  calls  *the  delight  of  the  eye 
and  the  very  seat  of  pleasure',  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye.  The  old 
Castle,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  V.  (1388-1422),  the  *Prince  Hal'  of  Shakespeare.  The  room  in 
which  he  was  born  is  still  pointed  out.  On  the  old  bridge  giqs.^vdl^'Oss.^ 
Monnow  is  an  interesting  Gateway  of  the  i^t\i<iekivt.,^^'^Q\Ka\%^^s2^^^ 
\8  M  smstll  Norman  chapel.   The  romanciiig  «^oti\s^«  ^^k^ife^^  ^4 
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Monmoath  (d.  1164)  was  born  here,  and  a  building  (^of  mucli  later 
date)  is  known  as  ^Geoffrey's  Study*.  The  caps  for  whlcli  Monmouth 
was  formerly  celebrated  (^wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps*, 
Henry  V.,  iv.  7)  are  no  longer  made  here.  —  There  are  two  railway- 
stations  at  Monmouth :  May  Hill,  near  the  bridge,  and  Monmouth 
Troyj  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Passengers  for  Tintem  and  Chepstow 
sometimes  hare  to  change  carriages  at  the  latter,  the  train  going 

on  to  Raglan,  Usk,  and  Pontypool  Road  (see  below). 

The  'View  from  (21/2 M.)  Kymin  Hill  (700  ft.  above  the  rivers  ascent 
1  hr.),  on  the  oppoaite  bank  of  the  Wye,  is  very  extensive  and  beantiful. 
About  11/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  this  hill  is  the  Buekttont,  a  rocking-stone,  or 
^  Logan  Stone'  (*View). 

Monmoath  is  a  good  centre  for  numerous  charming  excursions,  and 
the  tourist  is  advised  to  interrupt  his  descent  of  the  Wye  long  enough 
at  least  for  a  visit  to  Raglan  (Beaufort  Arms),  7  M.  to  the  S.W. ;  railway 
(G.  W.  B.)  in  1/4  hr. ;  fares  1«.  id.,  9d.,  GVsd.  "Saglan  Oastle  (adu.  6tf.), 
now  a  picturesque  ruin,  was  built  in  the  14-15th  cent.,  and  in  1646  waa 
gallantly  defended  against  the  Parliamentarians  for  10  weeks  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  then  in  his  84th  year.  It  was  the  last  fortreai  to 
hold  out  for  the  king.  The  second  marquis,  the  son  of  the  heroic  royalitft, 
is  distinguished  for  having  invented  and  constructed  the  first  rteam- 
engine,  which  was  set  up  at  Raglan  as  a  pumping  engine.  Lord  RagUn, 
the  British  commander  in  the  Crimean  War,  took  his  title  from  this  fpot. 
—  Beyond  Raglan  the  train  goes  on  to  (12  M.)  Usk  (Three  Salmons,  B.  or 
D.  28.  6d.)^  an  ancient  place  with  an  old  church  and  castle  and  a  noted 
salmon-fishery,  and  (18  M.)  Pontypool  Road  (p.  201).  —  Other  interesting 
places  near  Monmouth  are  (8  M.)  Sken/rith  Castle,  (IS^/s  M.)  Orosmoni  OawtU^ 
and  (9V2  H.)   White  Castle. 

Below  Monmouth  the  valley  of  the  Wye  soon  again  contracts,  and 
is  enclosed  by  steep  wooded  hills.  The  railway  from  Monmouth  to 
Chepstow  skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way.  On  the  right  bank, 
2M.  from  Monmouth,  lies  Pennalt,  near  which  is  Troy  House,  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns.  On  the  opposite  bank  are  various  traces  oi 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  Bigswtir  (4  M. 
from  Monmouth)  wo  reach  the  highest  point  where  the  flow  of  the 
tide  is  perceptible.  About  2M.  to  the  E.  is  8U  Briavels  (p.  181).  The 
train  next  passes  (3^2  M.)  Tintem  Parva  and  Tintem  Station,  both 
on  the  right,  and  after  rounding  another  loop  reaches  (1^2  M.)  the 
ivy-clad  *Tintem  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  romantic  ruins  in  England, 
lying  in  a  green  meadow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  "Wye  (adm.  Bd.). 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Cistercian  monks  in  1181,  but  the  chureh, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  ruins,  dates  from  the  end  of  ttie  following  cen- 
tury. The  building,  which  is  228  ft.  long,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Dec. 
Gothic.  The  roof  and  central  tower  are  gone,  but  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture is  still  well  preserved.  The  window-tracery  and  other  decoratlona 
are  very  beautiful.  The  secular  buildings  are  much  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant than  those  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  467).  The  village  of  Tintem 
(Beaufort  Arms,  R.  from  4«.,  1).  3*.  Gd.  -,  Royal  George,  R.  2«.  6d.,  D.  firom 
2s.  6d. ;  Rose  &  Grown,  R.  2s.  6d.)  is  close  to  the  abbey.  The  railway- 
station  (see  above)  is  1  M.  distant  by  road. 

The  river -scenery  between  Tintem  and  (7  M.)  Chepstow  is 

very  charming,  though  it  loses  much  of  its  attraction  at  low  tide 

(see  p.  182).    We  skirt  the  base  of  the  wooded  Wyndcliff  (p.  186), 

and  farther  on  pass  the  fine  rockB  ktvowii  &.&  Wv^^T^neVoe  A^oitlM 
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(to  the  right).  As  we  approach  Chepstow  we  hare  a  good  view  of 
the  castle. 

As,  however,  the  Wyndcliff  Is  one  of  the  points  that  no 
Tisitor  to  the  Wye  should  miss,  many  will  prefer  to  walk  from 
Tintem  to  (6V4  M.)  Chepstow.  We  follow  the  road  leading  to 
the  S.  from  the  Ahhey  to  (2^4  M.)  the  *Moss  Cottage',  and  pass 
through  the  cottage  (fee  6d.)  to  a  winding  path  which  ascends,  partly 
in  steps,  to  the  top  of  the  *Wyndcliff  (970  ft.).  At  the  top  we  turn 
to  the  right  and  descend  a  little  to  reach  the  small  outlook  plat- 
form, which  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  river-scenery  in 
Europe,  lemarkahle  for  the  heaaty  and  variety  of  its  foliage.  The 
Severn  is  seen  in  the  distance.  In  descending  we  do  not  return  to 
the  Moss  Cottage,  hut  keep  to  the  S.  (left)  at  the  point  on  the 
summit  where  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  regain  the  road  at  a  point 
^3  M.  nearer  Chepstow.  After  Y2  ^'  niore  we  turn  to  the  left,  and 
then  follow  the  main  road  to  (2^4  M.)  Chepstow.  On  a  Tuesday, 
however,  we  may  walk  through  *Piercefield  Park,  from  near  the 
point  where  we  regain  the  road  to  within  8/4  M.  of  Chepstow. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  Tintem  Abbey  and  Ohepstow 
(faves  1«.  6<i.,  return  2$,  6<l.),  starting  from  the  latter  about  11  a.m.  Carriage 
from  Chepstow  to  Tintem  and  back,  for  2  pers.  10«.,  A  pers.  12s.  6d. 

Cliepstow  (Beau fort  Arms  j  Qeorge\  a  town  with  3067  inhab., 
1b  picturesquely  situated  on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Wye,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  2^2  M.  ahove  its  junction  with  the 
Severn.  It  is  a  station  on  the  S.  Wales  line  from  Gloucester  to 
Cardiff  (see  p.  181).  *  Chepstow  Castle  (adm.  6(2.),  on  a  height 
commanding  the  river,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-14th  cent,  and 
Is  an  extensive  and  interesting  ruin,  enclosing  four  courts.  The 
third  court,  known  as  the  Chapel,  seems  to  have  heen  the  original 
Norman  keep.  Martin's  Tower  was  for  20  years  the  prison  of  the 
regicide  of  that  name  (d.  1680;  hurled  in  the  church),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  also  confined  here  in  1656.  A  good  view  of  the  castle 
is  ohtained  from  the  bridge.  The  Church  of  8t,  Mary ,  near  the 
bridge,  has  a  Norman  nave  and  a  fine  Norman  W.  doorway.  Some 
parts  of  the  town-walls  and  an  old  gateway  are  still  in  situ, 

Oaldioot  Oastle  (adm.  on  preyious  written  application),  51/2  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Chepstow,  was  described  by  Freeman  as  surpassing  in  masonry 
and  details  every  military  building  he  had  seen,  being  fully  equal  to  the 
best  ecclesiastical  work.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the«astle  lies  Oaerwent 
(Ship,  small),  a  city  of  some  importance  in  Roman  times  ( Venta  Silumm, 
CMUu  SUurum)^  where  excavations  have  been  carried  on  since  1899.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city-wall  is  still  to  be  seen^  the  N.  and  8.  gates  are 
interesting,  but  little  remains  of  the  E.  and  W.  gates  through  which  the 
Chepstow  and  Newport  road  passes.  The  amphitheatre,  several  hypo- 
eausts,  etc.  are  also  visible.  Some  of  the  pavements  discovered  here  have 
heen  removed  to  Kewport,  but  the  temporary  Mtuetem  (adm.  6d.)  at  Caer- 
went  contains  many  objects  of  interest  (including  two  inscribed  stones). 

Beyond  Boss  the  Hereford  line  passes  several  country-seats.  ^\a.- 
tions  FawUy  and  Holme  Lacy,    The  fin^  g8Li^eT\&  ol  HoVme  "L»a«^ 
House  (marl  of  ObeaterAeld),  a  large  red  ms-TiaioTi  \j5i  ^«k  y^^V*^^ 
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open  to  the  public  on  certain  Thnrs.  in  July  and  August.   The  Wy« 
is  crossed  several  times. 

144  M.  Hereford.  —  Hotels.  *Grbbn  Dba^qon  (PI.  a-,  B,  8),  R.  from 
4*.,  D.  4«.,  MiTRB  (PI.  b;  B.  3),  City  Aems  (PI.  c^  B,3),  all  in  Broad  St.; 
Gebthodnd  (PI.  d ;  B,  3),  High  St.  j  Mbbton  (PI.  e ;  D,  2),  unpretending.  — 
RailwoKy  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Hereford,  an  episcopal  city  with  21 ,382  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  was  at 
one  time  strongly  fortified ,  and  remains  of  the  old  walls  are  Btill 
traceable.  The  see  dates  from  the  7th  cent. ,  when  it  was  detached 
from  that  of  Lichfield.  The  Castle ,  built  to  hold  the  Welsh  in 
check,  and  described  by  Leland  as  ^one  of  the  fayrest,  largest,  and 
strongest  castles  In  England',  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  (comp. 
p.  188).  Hereford  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  agricultmal 
produce  of  the  district  (comp.  p.  182). 

From  Barrs  Court  Station  (PI.  D,  1) ,  used  in  common  by  the 
G.  W.,  L.  N.  W.,  and  Mid.  Railways ,  Commercial  Road  and  Com- 
mercial St.  lead  to  the  square  known  as  the  High  Town.  Here,  to 
the  left,  rises  the  so-named  *Old  House  (PI.  C,  3),  a  pictareique 
example  of  a  half-timbered  dwelling  (about  1620 ;  restored  in  1882), 
now  used  as  a  bank.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  (PI.  B,  3),  in  High  St, 
farther  to  the  W. ,  contains  choir-stalls  of  the  15th  cent.,  a  chained 
library  in  the  vestry,  etc.  —  From  this  point  Broad  St.  runs  to  the 
S.  to  the  cathedral,  passing  the  Free  Library  ^  Museum  (PI.  1\ 
B,  3).  The  latter  (open  dally  10-5,  free)  contains  local  antiquities 
(Including  a  fine  Roman  monolithic  altar),  fossils,  and  birds. 

The  ♦Cathbdbal  (PI.  B,  C,  3 ;  -Sf-Sf.  Mary  ^  EihelbeH),  the  fonrth 
church  on  the  same  site ,  begun  in  1079  on  the  destruction  of  its 
predecessor  by  the  Welsh  (1055) ,  and  not  finished  till  1530, 
naturally  shows  an  interesting  mixture  of  architectural  styles.  The 
nave,  S.  transept,  choir,  and  piers  of  the  tower  are  Norman ;  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  E.E.  (1226-46) ;  the  N. W.  transept  was  rebuilt  in 
1250-88 ;  the  inner  N.  porch  was  erected  about  1290.  The  central 
tower  (165  ft.)  dates  from  the  14th,  and  the  cloisters  from  the 
15th  century.  The  addition  of  the  outer  N.  porch  (about  1530) 
completed  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  The  W.  fa^de  was 
marred  at  the  end  of  last  century  during  the  'renovation*  under- 
taken by  Wyatt  (p.  102)  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  W.  tower 
(1786),  but  the  whole  building  was  afterwards  restored  with  snccess 
by  -Sir  0.  G,  Scott  (1856-63). 

The  daily  services  of  the  cathedral  are  held  at  10  a.m.  and 
4.30  p.m.  Visitors  are  requested  to  Inscribe  their  names  in  a  book 
and  contribute  6d.  to  the  building-expenses.  The  usual  entrance 
Is  by  the  *North  Porch,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  Perp.  and  the 
inner  E.  E.  (see  above).  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathe- 
drA]  are:  length  342  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  78  ft.,  length 
of  transepts  146  ft,  height  of  nave  64  it. 
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Interior.    The  first  thing  to  strike  the  visitor  on   entering  the  Navb 
i0  the  contrast  presented  by  its  severe  and  massive  piers  and  arches  to 
the  Dec.  features  of  the  exterior.    The  arches  are  adorned  with  chevron 
mouldings.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  are  poor,  dating  only  from  Wyatt^s 
restoration  (p.  186j,  and  the  unsuitable  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling  is 
also  modem.     The  oak  pulpit  is  Jacobean.    Among  the  monuments  in 
this  part  of  the  church  are  those  of  Bishop  Booth  (1616-36),  in  the  N.  aisle, 
and  air  Richard  Pembridge  (d.  1376),  in  the  S.  aisle.    Near  the  latter  is 
the  Norman  Font^  of  the  12th  century.  —  The  N.W.  Transept,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice,   is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Early  Dec. 
style,,  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  arches  of  unusual  form,  and  elaborate 
diaper  ornamentation.    The  modern  stained-glass  window  in  memory  of 
Archdeacon  Freer  (d.  1863)  by  Hardman^  is  very  rich.    The  transept  con- 
tains numerous  monuments,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are  those  of 
BUhop*  Peter  de  Aquablanca  (1240-63)    and  *  Thomas  de  Cantilupe  (1276-82; 
the  last  Englishman  canonized  before  the  Reformation).    The  exterior  of 
this  transept  should  also  be  examined. —  The  S.W.  Ti^ANSBPT  is  Norman, 
with  later  alterations,  and  some  authorities  believe  it  contains  part  of  the 
oldest  work  in  the  building.    On  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  old  fire-place, 
an  unusnal  feature  in  a  church.   Its  E.  aisle,  now  used  as  a  Vestry^  con- 
tains a  glass-case,  with  various  interesting  objects.  —  Above  the  crossing 
rises  the  Oreat  Central  Towsr^  the  curious  work  in  the  lantern  of  which 
resembles  a  large  cage  with  bars  of  stone.    The  *Choib  is  separated  from 
the  n  ave  by  an  elaborate  Metal  Screen,  executed  by  Skidmore  from  a  design 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  there  are  also  good  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles.    The  main  arches  and  triforium  of  the  choir  are  Norman, 
the   clerestory   E.E.     The   E.   extremity  was  rebuilt  about  1850.     The 
Episcopal   Throne  and  the   Stalls  date  from  the  14th  cent.;    the  Altar ^ 
Sedilia^  Reredos^  Stained  Glass  Windows.,  and  Tiled  Pavement  are  modern. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar  is  an  interesting  old  Bishop's  Chair^  dating  from 
the  11th  century.  Opening  off  the  N.  choir-aisle  is  Bishop  Stanbury'^s  Chantry, 
a  small  chapel  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  To  the  W.  of  it  is  a  door 
leading  into  the  Old  Archive  Room,  which  was  formerly  accessible  only  by 
the  gangway  across  the  large  window  in  the  N.W.  transept  (see  p.  186). 
The  20(X)  ancient  chained  volumes  it  contained  have  been  removed  to  the 
"New    Library  (see  below).     In  the  S.  choir-aisle  the  famous  *  Hereford 
Mappa  Mundi,  a  quaint  map  of  the  world  executed  about  1314,  is  hung 
in  its  original  frame,  protected  by  modern  doors  of  oak.     Both  aisles  con- 
tain the  monuments  of  several  bishops.  —  The  choir  ends  at  the  £.  T&an- 
SBPTS,    which  date  in  their  present  form  mainly  from  the  14th  century. 
From  the  S.E.  transept  a  passage  called   the  Vioabs'  Cloistbb,  with  a 
carved  wooden  roof,  leads  to  the  Vicars'  College  (see  below). 

The  easternmost  arm  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Lady  Chapbl,  a  good 
example  of  E.E.,  containing,  among  others,  the  fine  tomb  of  Baron  de 
Chrandison  (d.  1368).  On  the  S.  side,  behind  a  lofty  stone  screen,  is  the 
Chantry  of  Bishop  Audley  (149!^1602),  who,  however,  is  buried  in  the 
chantry  he  built  at  Salisbury  after  his  translation  to  that  see  (p.  103).  A 
door  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Lady  Chapel  leads  to  the  Cbtpt,  said  to 
be  the  only  one  in  England  of  later  date  than  the  11th  century.  —  The 
Bi8H0p''s  Gloistbbs  (15th  cent.)  are  entered  from  the  S.  side  of  the  nave. 
In  the  E.  walk  is  the  doorway  of  the  old  Chapter  Housb,  of  which  little 
else  remains.  The  tower  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloisters  is  traditionally 
known  as  the  'Ladye  Arbour*.  Over  the  W.  cloister  is  the  new  Cathedral 
Library  (1897),  among  the  most  valuable  books  in  which  are  Caxton's 
'Golden  Legend*  and  the  *Hereford  Use*  (of  about  1270). 

Triennial  Musical  Festivals  (at  Hereford  in  1906),  see  p.  180. 

The  College  of  Vicars  Choral,  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  is  in  the 
Perp.  style  (1476-1500).  The  Episcopal  Palace,  between  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  river,  contains  a  Norman  hall.  T\^<^  CathedTol  Qta-owwvt 
School  (Fh  3),  to  the  E.  of  the  oatliedi&V,  ^^%  Iquw.^^^  Va^  ^^ 
idtb  eentuij. 
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A  brass-plate  on  the  wall  of  the  bishop's  garden,  in  Gwynne  St.  (for  - 
Dierly  Pipe  Lane),  marks  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  Nell  Qwynne  (1650-91) , 
^foundress  of  Chelsea  Hospital". 

From  the  Cathedral  Close  Castle  St.  leads  to  the  S.E.  to  Castlt 
Green  (PI.  C,  4) ,  a  pleasant  public  park  on  the  river ,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  outer  ward  of  the  now  vanished  castle  (comp.  p.  186). 
In  the  centre  rises  a  column  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson  (PL  4j, 
and  to  the  N.  is  the  Castle  Pool,  a  relic  of  the  moat. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  centre  of  the  town  via  St.  Owen  St. 
(PI.  D,  C,  3),  passing  the  Shire  Hall  (PI.  C,  3),  opposite -which  is 
a  Statue  of  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  (1806-63 ;  M.P.  for  Here- 
fordshire, 1847-52),  and  St,  Peter's  Church  (PI.  C,  3) ,  containing 
14  oaken  stalls  of  the  15th  century. 

From  High  Town  (see  p.  186)  Widemarsh  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to 
(I/3  M.)  Coningshy  Hospital  (PI.  C,  2;  small  fee  to  the  'corporal'), 
a  neat  little  building  (1614)  for  old  soldiers  and  servants,  on  the 
site  of  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar,  of  which  a  Norman 
archway  still  remains.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Black  Cross  Hospital, 
from  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of  Black  Friars  in  the  garden.  The  most 
striking  of  these  relics  is  the  *Preaching  Cross.  The  Raven  Inn, 
near  the  beginning  of  Widemarsh  St.,  is  pointed  out  as  the  birth- 
place of  David  Garrick  (1716-79).  —  Another  walk  may  be  taken 
westwards  from  High  Town  through  High  St.  and  Eign  St.,  across 
the  railway  bridge,  and  along  Whitecross  St.  (PI.  A,  2)  and  White- 
cross  Road  to  (I74  M.)  the  White  Cross,  erected  in  the  14th  cent, 
to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  Black  Death  (1349). 

Hereford  is  a  fairly  good  centre  for  excursions,  of  which  those  up 
and  down  the  Wye  are  the  first  to  suggest  themselves.  In  both  directions 
the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  \vill  meet  with  much  characteristic  English  river- 
scenery,  and  numerous  small  but  comfortable  inns  make  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  extend  the  walk  in  the  one  direction  to  Ross,  Monmouth, 
or  Chepstow  (comp.  p.  182  et  seq.),  or  in  the  other  to  Hay,  Builth,  or 
Rhayader  (comp.  pp.213, 214).  The  boating  trip  down  the  Wye  is  sometimes 
begun  here,  with  nights  spent  at  Ross  and  Moumouth  (comp.  p.  182  ;  fare 
to  Chepstow  about  S5«. ;  Harry  Jordan  recommended  as  boatman).  —  Among 
other  places  of  interest  within  the  compass  of  a  day's  excursion  are  Leo- 
minster  (see  below);  Malvern  (p.  199) ;  the  Black  Mts.  (p.  201) •,  Dinedor  Hill, 
a  Roman  camp  3  M.  to  the  S.  (view);  Holme  Laey,  4  H.  to  the  S.E.^(p.  186)) 
Kilpeck  Church,  T^/z  M.  to  the  S.W.,  with  grotesque  Xorman  sculptures  (see 
p.  201);  8t.  EthelberCs  Camp^  6  M.  to  the  E.j  and  Teiekesbwy  (p.  192). 

Fboh  Hereford  TO  Surewsburt,  61  H.,  railway  in  66min.-2hrB.  (8«. 
6d. ,  be.  id.,  4«.   3^.)*   —   The   train   traverses    rich'   pasture-land,   pen- 
etrates Dinmore  Hill,  *a  specula  to  see  all  the  country  about'  (Leland).  by 
a  tunnel  (3/4  H.),  and  passes  several  unimportattt  stations.  —  13  H.  Leo* 
minster,  pronounced  Lemster  (Royal  Oak,  R.  4«.,  D.  8<.  6<l.s   Talbot^  B, 
3*.  6d.,  D.  3«. •,  Hail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  an   ancient  town  with  6626  inhab., 
derives  its   name  from   a  priory  founded  here  in  the  7th  century.    The 
*  Church  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul  (restored  1866-91),  one  of  the  finest  pariah- 
churches  in  the  country,  exhibits  features  of  all  the  principal  architectural 
styles   from*  Norman  to  Perpendicular  (fine  ball-ilower  omamention).    It 
contains  an  Ancient  ducking-stool  (comp.  p.  254).  Other  interesting  buildings 
are  the  Clat'ie  Alms  Houses  (ITc^B ;  rebuiU  1814)  and  the  former  MarktiHomm 
C^BSdJf   removed  in  1863  from  the  midji\e  oi  \\v«  \ovm.  \q  \^e  ^^leasore* 
grounds  known  as  T^  Grange.    A  branc^-WTi^i  xuua  \i«iiW  \»  Hwi  BAiiiwwr 
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34.    From  Bristol  to  Qloncester,  Cheltenham,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  and  Derby. 

MiDLisn  R.ju-  ,v  mo  stcond  ^Ua,i  to  (37  M.l  au^^i.it-  In  i^.t  h,. 

(dreiOi.,  3s.  Id.l!  loir        "     " " 

to  (BOVj  M.)   WwcHitr , _., 

Simi^glam  In  SV.-IV;  hri.  (fstci  12..  id.  It.  Tfid.}-.  to  (135  B.)  Dtrhn  in 
8i/(-l>/<  brt.  (fares  IBi.,  lUi.  lO'/xI).  —  Trarellers  by  this  line  may  also  book 
thioDgh  to  JtoHcltiiltr  (i-B'k  brs. :  2Ai.  Id.,  iSi.  id.).  Lietrpool  (6'lrV,'t1ita. ; 
a4s.  7if.,  ISl.  biM.],  SdmW<-jh  110  lO^/i  l».  i  Afii.,  30s.  lOVid.),  and  OlatiM 
(iO-Il'/t  br<.  ^  BC,  6ii  .  SOi.  Si/^d.). 

Bri«(oI,  see  p.  118.  —  3  M.  Fbft  Pondi;  33/4  M.  StapU  Hill.  —  At 
(5  H.)  Mangotttield  am  line  unites  with  Chat  from  Bsth.  —  iOt/^U. 
Yate,  6M.  to  the  E.  (right)  of  wMoh  Ue«  Badminton.  W-'^i^- 

■" '"-:  a  branch-line  (farea  1      '  ■      ' —  ''>'-'*'" 
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15  M.   Wiekwar,    Near  (17  M.)  Charfield  lies  TortwoHh  Cowrt 

(Earl  of  Ducie),  the  park  of  which  contains  the  largest  chestnut-tree 

in  England  (50  ft.  in  circumference),  mentioned  in  a  document  of 

the  13th  century.   Charfield  is  the  station  for  Wotton-imder-Edgey 

2  M.  to  the  E.  —  The  column  now  visible  on  the  left  commemorates 

William  Tyndall,  translator  of  the  Bible,  who  was  born  in  the 

vicinity.  —  221/4  M.  Berkeley  Road, 

Fbom  Bbbeslby  Road  to  Ltdney  (Forest  of  Dean),  8  H.,  branch-railway 
in  Vz  hr.  —  2'/4M.  Berkeley  {Berkeley  Armt,  R.  3<.,  D.  2«.  6(2.),  a  email  town 
with  6277  inhab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Edward  Jenner  (1749-1823),  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination.  ^Berkeley  Ccutle  is  an  ancient  baronial  castle, 
with  a  moat  and  keep,  still  occupied  as  a  dwelling  (Lord  Fitzhardinge). 
It  contains  some  portraits  of  the  Berkeley  family,  the  cabin  furniture  of 
Admiral  Drake,  and  other  interesting  relics.  It  was  in  this  castle  that 
Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  1327.  The  keep  and  historic  apartments  are 
open  to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  11-1  and  2-4  (tickets,  ia.^  at  the 
station  or  from  Miss  Smith,  stationer.  High  St.).  Berkeley  Church  contains 
two  epitaphs  by  Swift,  one  on  Dicky  Pearce,  the  jester.  —  4  H.  Sharpnui 
(Severn  Bridge  Hotel),  on  the  Severn,  is  the  foreport  of  Gloucester,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  (see  p.  178 ;  steamer  twice  daily  is.).  — 
The  line  now  crosses  the  Severn  by  the  magnificent  *  Severn  Bridge^  */«  ^• 
long,  to  (5V4  M.)  Severn  Bridge  Junction.  —  8  M.  Lydney  Junction^  see  p.  181. 

24  M.  Coaly  Junction  is  the  station  for  Dursley  (Old  Bell),  a 
wool-manufacturing  town,  with  a  Dec.  church.  —  27  M.  Froeetter 
(p.  Ivi).  28^2  M.  Stonehoiue,  junction  for  Nailsworth  and  Stroud, 
has  another  station ,  about  1  M.  distant,  on  the  G.W.R.  (see  p.  177) 

37  M.  Oloucester  (Midland  Station ;  Rfmt.  Rooms),  see  p.  17o. 
• —  Beyond  Gloucester,  the  cathedral  tower  of  which  is  well  seen  to 
the  left,  we  pass  Churchdown  and  soon  reach  — 

43^2  ^*  Cheltenham.  —  Hotels.  *Qdebn's  ,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Promenade,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  5s.,  pens.  3^29.  per  week;  ''Plouoh,  High  St., 
an  old  and  comfortable  house,  with  the  largest  stable-yard  in  England; 
Lansdown  Private  Hotel,  Lansdown  Place,  near  the  Midland  Station; 
Bbllevdb,  Botal,  Fleece  (these  two  commercial).  Lamb,  all  in  High  St. 

Bestanrants.  George" $,  Jennrngie^  High  St. ;  Lock's,  Clarence  St. ;  Bail, 
Rfmt.  Rooms. 

Gabs.  One-horse  cab  for  1-2  pers.  is,  per  mile,  3  or  more  pers.  1<.  6d. ; 
for  each  addit.  V^  ^*  ^^-  >  two-horse  cab  for  1  or  more  pers.,  1  M.  Is.  fid., 
IV2  H.  2«.  6<l.,  3  M.  3<.,  each  addit.  V2  ^-  ^^-  ^7  i\xa^'.  one-horse  cab 
2«.  6<2.  per  hr.,  two-horse  ^s,  —  Omnibuses  ply  from  the  railway-atations 
into  the  town,  and  the  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  principal  trains. 

Kotor-Omnihus  from  the  G.  W.  II.  station  to  Winchcombe  (p.  191;  for 
Broadway,  etc.),  several  times  daily  (fare  is.  8d.). 

Railway  Stations.  Oreat  Western  Station,  St.  James  Sq.,  for  Gloucester, 
London  (8i/r4V4  hrs.;  fares  19<.,  12s.,  9«.  6d.),  Oxford,  etc.;  Midland Raihoay 
Station,  Queen^s  Road,  for  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  the  Korth. 

Opera  House  and  Theatre,  Regent  St.  —  Assembly  Rooma,  High  St.,  for 
balls,  concerts,  etc.  Visitors  apply  to  the  Committee.  —  Mnaie.  Subscription 
Concerts  in  the  Montpcllier  Rotunda;  the  Town  Band  performs  In  the  morning 
%nd  afternoon  in  the  Hontpellier  Gardens  and  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Cheltenham,   a  frequented   and  well-built  inland  watering- 
place  with  (1901)  49,439  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  theC^ftt, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cotswold  HiUa.  Its 
springB  were  discovered  in  1716,  but  it  wa«  not  till  after  the  visit 
of  George  lU.  in  1788  that  it  became  ^  U%\A.wiiWV«i\ws!\»  TI^ 
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waters  are  chalybeate  and  saline,  and  are  considered  efficacious  for 
dyspepsia  and  affections  of  the  liver.  Among  the  residents  are 
nnmerons  retired  civil  servants  and  officers ,  while  in  winter  the 
town  is  crowded  with  fox-hunters.  Anglo-Indians  form  so  large  a 
part  of  its  society,  that  the  town  has  been  called  ^Asia  Minor'.  The 
Cricket  Week,  held  in  August  in  the  College  Grounds ,  is  a  source 
of  attraction  to  many  visitors.  Cheltenham  is  a  renowned  educa- 
tional centre,  and  Cheltenham  College,  in  the  Bath  Road,  ranks  high 
among  the  public  schools  of  England  (600  pupils).  It  possesses  a 
Museum,  open  free,  on  Tues.,  2-6  p.m.  The  Ladies'  College^  in  Old 
Well  Lane,  has  900  pupils.  The  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1578, 
occupies  a  handsome  new  building  in  High  Street. 

Ttie  principal  business-street  of  the  town  is  the  High  Street, 
nearly  2  M.  long ,  which  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.  Thence  Pitt- 
viile  St  leads  to  the  N.  to  Pittville  Gardens  (^a^dmSld,\  a  public  park  of 
60  acres  with  a  lake  and  the  principal  Pump  Room.  The*  Promenade, 
a  shady  ayenue  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  High  St.  to  the  fashionable 
parts  of  the  town,  passes  a  fountain  with  a  figure  of  Neptune  (left) 
and  the  New  Club  and  a  large  Winter  Garden  (right),  for  exhibitions, 
lawn-tennis,  etc.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  Promenade  are  the  Afon(- 
pellier  Gardens  (adm.2(2.),  with  a  small  Spa,  and  the  MontpellierRo- 
itunda,  used  in  winter  for  balls  and  concerts.  —  The  parish-church 
of  St.  Mary  was  erected  in  the  12'15th  cent,  and  has  been  restored. 
It  possesses  a  fine  rose-window  and  a  finely  groined  N.  porch,  and 
contains  a  brass  of  the  GreYille  family  (1613).  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  cross  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored).  —  The  Public  Library  and 
School  of  Art,  in  Clarence  St.,  near  the  Gr.  W.  B.  station,  is  adjoined 
by  the  Museum  and  Picture  Gallery.  The  last  (10-4  free)  contains 
a  good  collection  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  works  (^Sleeping  Man,  by 
Mieris ;  'Tavern  Scene,  by  Metsu\  presented  by  Baron  de  Ferri^res. 
The   valuable  private  library  (interesting  MSS.)  at  Thirlestaine 

House  is  shown  to  visitors  provided  with  an  introduction. 

The  environs  of  Cheltenham,  including  the  Cotswold  Hills,  afiford  many 
pleasant  excursions.  Among  tlie  places  most  visited  are  Leekhamplon  Bill 
(980  ft.;  view),  2  M.  to  the  8.;  Birdlip  (view)  and  beyond  it  Cranhatn 
Woods,  6  M.  to  the  8.*,  Charlton  Kings,  IVs  M.  to  the  E.;  Southam  de  la 
Bsre,  a  manor-house  of  the  i5th  cent.,  2V3  M.  to  the  K.  E.,  on  the  road 
to  Evesham ;  PostKp  Manor  House,  and  Xorman  Chapel,  6  H.  to  the  K.E. ; 
Wineheomhe  (p.  197)  and  *8udeley  Castle  (with  the  grave  of  Eatherine 
Parr),  4Va  M.  beyond  Southam ;  Andovers/ord  (Frog  Mill  Inn) ,  7  M.  to 
the  E.,  and  Chedtoorth,  9  H.  to  the  S.E  ,  both  on  the  line  to  Cirencester 
(p.  85);  and  the  Seven  Springs,  another  claimant  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Thames  (comp.  p.  177),  3V«  M.  to  the  S.  —  Railway-excursions  may  be  made 
to  Berkeley  Castle  (p.  180),  Tetekesbury  (p.  192),  Gloucester  (p.  178),  Evesham 
(p.  197),  and  Worcester  (p.  192). 

From  Cheltenham  to  Bouihampton^  see  p.  84. 

Beyond  Cheltenham  the  train  next  reaches  (47  M.)  Cleeve,  the 
station  for  Bishop's  Cleeve,  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.   The  finft  •C)\iAaO«svV^^ 
a  Norman  W.  front  and  a  Transition  potcli,  ^t\i  ^^io^  «Xw^ft  ^^VoNa%« 
—  6iM.  Ashchureh  (Rfmt.  Booms)  is  the  Jun^itiOTiol  «.Yi.Tl«k^»  ^^O 
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Tewke8bwry  (see  below)  and  (13  M.)  Malvern  (p.  199),  and  of 
another  to  Evesham  (p.  197)  and  Strdtford'on-Avon  (see  p.  258). 

Tewkesbury  (*Swany  B.  4c.,  D.  St.  6d[. ;  Hop  Pole;  Bell;  Bktek  Bear), 
the  Etoeesia  of  the  Romans  and  Theoetbyrig  of  the  Saxons,  a  small  and 
ancient  town  with  6369  inhab.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bevem  and  Avon^ 
is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  abbey-church.  It  is  no  longer 
famous  for  its  mustard  as  in  the  days  when  Falstaff  averred  that  Poins''s 
wit  was  *as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard"  {Henry  IV, ,  Part  U.  n.  4). 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  founded  in  716,  and  its  *  Church,,  dating  mainly 
from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent.,  ranks  among  the  most  important 
Norman  edifices  in  the  country.  It  has  been  restored  and  is  still  used. 
[Visitors  are  admitted  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk  or  6.30  p.m.,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  6d.  towards  the  Restoration  Fund;  adm.  to  the  roof, 
triforium,  or  tower  6d.  extra  for  1  pers.,  Sd,  each  tor  a  party.]  The 
hexagonal  choir,  with  its  radiating  chapels,  is  in  the  Dec.  style;  and 
many  of  the  windows,  chantries,  vaults,  and  other  details  are  either 
Dec.  or  Perpendicular.  The  chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  massive 
Norman  Tower  (182  ft.  high),  an  E.E.  chapel  on  the  E.  side  of  the  K. 
transept,  the  chevet  of  chapels  at  the  E.  end,  and  the  curious  recessed 
Poreh  and  Window  of  the  W.  facade,  the  composition  of  which  is  probably 
unique.  The  interior,  both  of  nave  and  choir,  is  very  impressive.  The 
vaulting  of  the  nave  has  been  coloured  by  lit,  G-ambier  Parry  (p.  180), 
who  has  been  much  more  successful  than  the  decorators  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  choir.  The  handsome  tiled  flooring  of  the  choir  is  copied  from 
ancient  patterns  found  during  the  restoration.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  interesting  monuments  are  the  *Desperuer  Tomb  (14th  cent.), 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  choir*,  the  Founder^  Chapel^  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
choir,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  (d.  1107),  the  builder 
of  the  original  Norman  church;  the  brass  below  the  central  tower,  mark- 
ing the  supposed  grave  of  Prince  Edward  of  Wales  ^  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  (see  below);  the  *  Warwick  Chapel  ^  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
choir,  erected  by  Isabel  Despenser  about  1426;  and  the  tombs  of  numerous 
Abbots.  The  stained  glass  in  the  choir  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  remains  of  the  secular  buildings  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Oate  House,  comparatively  uninteresting.  The  town  contains  numerous 
timber  houses  of  the  IG-lTth  centuries.  —  The  so-called  ^Bloody  Meadow', 
V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town ,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury 
in  1471,  at  which  the  Yorkists  gained  a  decisive  victory  (see  above). 

Tewkesbury  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  Deerhurat,  situated  on 
the  Severn  (a  pleasant  trip  by  boat),  2V2  M.  to  the  S.,  and  possessing  a 
fine  pre-Norman  *  Church.  The  tower  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  pre-Nor- 
man  architecture.  An  interesting  pre-Norman  *  Chapel  has  aUo  been 
brought  to  light  at  an  old  farm-house,  near  the  chTurch.  A  stone  found 
here,  bearing  the  date  1056  (now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford; 
p.  243),  makes  either  the  church  or  chapel  (for  authorities  differ  aa  to 
which  it  belonged  to)  the  earliest  dated  ecclesiastical  building  in  Englaad. 

The  train  to  Worcester  now  enters  Worcestershire,  passes  (63  M.) 
Bredon  (with  a  fine  Dec.  church)  and  (65V2  M.)  JSckingtonj  and 
crosses  the  Avon  close  to  (56  M.)  Defford.  Beyond  (60  M.)  Wad- 
borough  we  cross  the  railway  from  Worcester  to  Eyesham. 

65V2  M.  Worcester.  —  Hotels.  Star  (PI.  a;  C,8),  B.  from  is.,  D.4#.; 
Hop  Market  (Pi.  d;  G,  8),  both  in  Foregate  St.,  near  the  Foregate  station; 
Bell  (Pl.b),  R.  from  3«.  6d.,  B.Ss.Qd.,  Unicorn  (PI.  c),  E.4«.,  D.  from  2s. 6d., 
•Crown  (PI.  e),  E.  4< . ,  D.  3<.  6d.,  all  in  Broad  St.  (PI.  C,  4) ;  Great  Western 
(PI.  h;  I>,8),  close  to  Shrub  Hill  Station;  Victoria  Tempebanos,  Broad  St., 
R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  from  2s.  —  R(ril.  Rfrni.  Rooms. 

Gabs.  For  1-2  pers.,  per  drive  is.,  3  pers.  is.  Bd.^  4  pers.  2t.\  logfage 
np  to  66lbB.  free,  beyond  56lbs.  is.  per  cwt.  —  Tramways  trarerie  some 
of  the  Bireeta  and  Omnibuses  ply  to  vaxiouB  &ubTiT\^%.  —  lu  summer  a  small 
stetuner  pUee  to  Bolt  Fleet  and  otheT  places  ou  Wit  ^-M«ra. 
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Railway  Stations.  1.  Shrub  Hill  Station  (PI.  D,  8).  a  joint  station  of 
the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Bailways,  Vz  H.  to  the  £.  of  the  centre 
of  the  city;  2.  Foregate  Street  Station  (PI.  C,  SO,  for  the  G.W.R.  trains  to 
Hereford  and  South  Wales. 

Saoe  Oonrae  (PL  A,  2,  3),  by  the  river;  races  in  March,  July,  and  Nov. 

Worcester  J  an  episcopal  city  with  (1901)  46,620  inhab.,  lies  on 

the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  in  a  fertile  and  pictaresque  district.  Its 

principal  industrial  products  are  gloves,  porcelain,  boots  and  shoes, 

Tinegar,  and  Worcester  sauce.   Its  hop-market  is  very  important. 

Worcester  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready a  British  town  of  some  importance  (Caer  Ouorangoni)  when  the 
Romans  captured  it  and  made  it  one  of  their  military  stations.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Wigoma  Ceeuter,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a  soft- 
ened form.  At  first  the  town  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield, 
but  it  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  independent  see  in  680.  The 
castle  was  built  in  the  ilth  cent.,  and  was  occupied  by  several  of 
the  earlier  English  sovereigns.  Worcester  was  frequently  besieged  and 
burned  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  no  other  English 
town  of  equal  importance  has  had  a  more  chequered  history.  The  last 
and  most  celebrated  siege  was  that  of  1651,  when  Charles  II.  and  his 
Scottish  troops  were  defeated  by  Cromwell  before  the  town  after  a  very 
severe  struggle,  and  the  young  prince  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The  city 
motto,  *Civitas  in  Bello  in  Pace  Fidelis',  refers  to  this  period  of  loyalty. 

From  the  Foregate  8U  Station  (PI.  G,  3)  the  main  thoroughfare, 
formed  by  Foregate  St.,  the  Cross,  and  High  St.,  leads  to  the  S.  to 
the  cathedral.  To  the  left  is  the  Hop  Market  (PI.  C,  3),  which 
presents  a  busy  scene  in  the  hop  season.  On  the  right  in  High  St. 
is  the  Guildhall  (PI.  0,  4;  open  10-6  in  summer,  10-4  in  winter), 
a  substantial  building  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  It  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  various  monarchs  and  with  allegorical  figures  of  Justice, 
Plenty,  Chastisement,  Peace,  and  Industry.  The  hall,  110  ft.  long, 
contains  two  brass  cannon ,  one  of  which  was  used  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.   Opposite  the  Guildhall  is  the  Market  House. 

The  •Oathbdhal  (PI.  0,  5),  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Yirgln  Mary,  lies  on  the  river.  In  plan  it  is  a  double  cross  with 
very  short  transepts,  and  with  a  chapter-house  and  spacious  cloisters 
on  the  S.  side.  Its  length  is  425  ft.;  its  width  in  the  nave  78  ft., 
and  across  the  W.  transepts  128  ft. ;  and  its  height  in  the  nave 
68  ft.  In  general  characteristics  it  is  E.E.  and  Dec,  but  it  includes 
specimens  of  all  styles  from  the  Norman  down  to  the  latest  Perpen- 
dicolar.  The  present  church  occupies  the  site  of  one  built  by 
St.  Wulfstan  in  the  11th  cent.,  of  which  the  crypt,  the  two  W. 
bays  of  the  nave,  the  interior  of  the  chapter -house,  and  some 
portions  of  the  walls  now  alone  remain.  The  oldest  parts  of  the 
church  as  re-erected  are  the  choir  and  lady-chapel,  which  date 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century.  The  N.  side  of  the  nave 
belongs  to  the  Dec,  and  the  S.  side  to  the  early  Perp.  period;  but 
they  are  very  similar  in  general  appearance.  The  central  tower, 
196  ft.  high,  was  completed  in  1374,  and  shows  traces  of  the  txA.^- 
flition  from  Dec.  to  Perpendicular.  The  w^oVe  e^^tft  ^%.^  T^%\«t^fe^ 
Id  4857-75  ander  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  Q.  ScoU.,  ^w^  ^2«!N.% 
BABDBKBB'a  Great  Britain,    6th  Edit.  Vi 
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reBtoration,  though  urgently  needed  and  carried  ont  with  great 
taste,  has  somewhat  impaired  the  interest  of  the  exterior  by  depriy- 
Ing  it  of  its  air  of  venerable  antiquity.  Yisiton  are  admitted  from 
9  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  9.30  to  6  in  winter;  6<2.  is  charged  for 
adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt,  and  6d.  extra  for  the  ascent  of  the 
tower  (week-day  serrices  at  10.16  a.m.  and  4.16  p.m^.  The  most 
famous  bishops  of  Worcester  were  St.  Wulfatan  (1062-96),  Can- 
telupe  (1237-66) ,  Hugh  Latimer  (1535-39) ,  PHdeoux  (1641-60), 
5<iWiny^<r«e  (1689-99;  see  below),  and  Hurd  (1781-1808).  The 
usual  entrance  to  the  cathedral  is  by  the  N.  Porch  (1386). 

The  imposing  'Interior  haiLin  it«  magnificent  groined  roof,  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  line  for  387  fU,  a  feature  that  perhaps  no  oilier 
English  cathedral  can  match.  The  modem  decoration  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  the  tiled  flooring  being  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  With  the  exception  of  its 
W.  end  (ca.  1160),  the  Nave  in  its  present  form  is  later  than  the  choir,  and 
there  are  differences  of  detail  between  its  K.  and  8.  sides  (see  p.  19$,  the 
advantage  lying  with  the  older  work  on  the  N.  The  unusual  arrangemeBt 
of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the  two  Transitional  Norman  bays  at 
the  W.  end  should  be  noticed.  The  arched  recesses  in  the  wall  <n  the 
8.  aisle  prove  that  the  lower  part  of  it  is  a  relic  of  the  Norman  cajhadral. 
The  W.  window  was  altered  and  the  W.  entrance  re-opened  in  the  comrae 
of  8cott^s  restoration.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  a  mural  moniuneBt 
to  Bishop  Oauden  (d.  1662) ,  believed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  ^Eikem 
Bcuilike'  ascribed  to  Charles  I.  The  handsome  modem  Pulpit  is  the  gift 
of  the  late  Lord  Dudley. 

The  W.  Transepts  contain  a  good  deal  of  Norman  masonry,  parllf 
concealed  by  later  work,  of  which  the  Perp.  veil  of  tracery  la  the  8. 
arm  is  noteworthy.  The  difference  between  the  Norman  and  later  masonry 
is  easily  recognised.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  N.  arm  is  a  Norman  arch, 
below  which  has  been  placed  the  monument  of  Bishop  Hough  (d.  1718), 
a  masterpiece  of  Jtoubiliae.  Bishop  Btillingfleet  (d.  169^  is  also  buried  here. 
The  8.  arm  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  Organ,  in  front  of  which  is  the 
tomb  of  BUhop  PhilpoH  (1807-92). 

The  *CiiuiB  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  one  of  these  elaborats 
screens  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  signs -manual  of  Sir  O.  0. 
BcotVs  refttorations ;  and  there  are  also  metal  gates  at  the  enda  of  the 
aisles.  The  choir  dates  from  the  purest  E.  £.  period,  and  impreasea  by 
ils  richness  and  uniformity.  As  at  Salisbury  (p.  102),  slender  shalta  of 
I'urbeck  marble  play  an  important  part  hi  the  general  design.  The 
carving  of  the  bosses  and  capitals  is  very  delicate,  and  the  modem  paint- 
ing of  the  groined  roof  is  effective.  The  *Stall9  date  from  1379,  and  hare 
been  restored  and  supplemented  by  modem  work;  the  misereres  are  verv 
quaint.  The  Episcopal  Throne  and  the  Beredos  are  modem;  the  PutpU 
dates  from  the  17th  century.  Near  the  centre  of  the  choir  ia  the  Mtm- 
untent  of  King  John  (d.  1210),  who  died  at  Newark  (p.  144)  and  was  buried 
here  at  his  own  reciuest;  the  monument  consists  of  a  sarcophagna-tomb 
of  the  10th  cent.,  surmounted  by  an  effigy  of  the  ISth,  said  to  be  the  earliest 
existing  effigy  of  an  Itlnglish  monarch.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  if  the 
Chantry  of  Prince  Arthur ^  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  at  Lud- 
low Castle  (p.  189)  in  16402  and  was  interred  here;  the  chantry  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style.  Adjacent  are  the  monuments  otLord  DudUa 
(d.  18S6)  and  Lord  Lyttelton  (d.  1870).  The  8.  aisle  of  the  choir  ia  a^oined 
by  the  K.K.  Chapel  of  St.  John  (restored  in  1895). 

Beyond  the  sanctuary,  forming  the  £.  termination  of  the  eathedral,  ia 

the  Ijaut  Cuapkl,   erected  before  the  choir,   which  waa  built  to  lui^ 

moni'/e  with  It  in  structural  and  ornamental  treatment.    On  the  8.  wall 

/>  A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Izaak  Walton's  wlfe^  a  sister  of  Blahop  Ken, 

tv/tli  3  quaint  epitaph,  written  by  her  busbanii^  aiiii  -u^ax^X  \%  ^  tInA  «fftcy 
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of  tbe  14th  eentury.  The  episcopal  effigies  in  front  of  the  altar  are  those 
of  JBiihops  de  Blots  (d.  1236)  and  de  Camtilupe  (d.  1266).  The  sculptured 
<^rea<2e  running  round  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  E.  Tkanbbpts  is  of  con- 
siderable Interest.  In  the  K.E.  Transept  is  the  Monument  of  Mr*.  Diffby 
Cd«  1830),  by  CKantrey, 

The  *Gbypt,  entered  from  the  S.W.  Transept,  resembles  that  of  Glou- 

^ster  in  preserving  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  earlier  Norman  church. 

^t  differs,  however,  from  that  and  other  Norman  crypts  in  the  lightness 

^H^d  elegance  of  its  supporting  columns.    The  groined  roof  also  is  fine. 

^      The  Perp.  Gloistbbb,  entered  from  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave,  have 

»^n  carefully  restored.    At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  walk  of  the  Cloisters 

*^  a  tombstone  bearing  the  single  word  ^Hiserrimus\    The  somewhat  pro- 

*|Uc  explanation  is  that  it  marks  the  grave  of  a  Minor  Canon,  who  was 

deprived  of  his  preferments  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on 

^>^  accession  of  William  in.    Wordsworth'^s  well-known  sonnet  takes  a 

itore  romantic  view. 

From  the  E.  side  of  the  Cloisters  we  enter  the  decagonal  *Chaptkb 
BoDSB,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  vaulting  borne  by  a  single  column 
tl  the  centre.    The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  mainly  Norman,  while  the 
.    Windows  are  of  later  insertion. 

From  the  top  of  the  Towbb  (adm.  6d[.),  which  contains  a  set  of 
dlimes,  a  fine  view,  extending  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  enjoyed. 

The  Chaptbb  Libbabt,  now  housed  in  the  triforium  of  the  8.  aisle 
of  the  nave,  contains  about  4000  printed  vols,  and  some  interesting  MSS. 
—  Triennial  Musical  Festival  (at  Worcester  in  1903),  see  p.  180. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory ,  with  wMch  the 
cathedral  was  originally  connected,  tbe  most  important  is  the 
*Sefectory,  to  the  S.  of  the  Cloisters,  a  fine  hall  of  the  14th  cent, 
120  ft.  long,  with  a  Norman  crypt  below.  It  is  used  for  the  Gathe- 
dial  Qrammar  School,  and  has  lately  been  restored.  The  present 
ceiling  is  an  imitation  of  the  original.  To  the  W.  of  the  Cloisters 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Dormitory,  and  to  the  £.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  College  Green,  are  the  mlns  of  the  Ouesten  Hall  (1320).  —  The 
chief  entrance  to  the  College  Green  is  the  so-called  Edgar's  Tower  ' 
or  8U  Mary's  Oate,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  cathedral;  it  perhaps 
dates  from  the  13th ,  or  eyen  the  12th,  century.  To  Ihe  S.  of  the 
College  Green  stood  Worcester  Castle  ,  of  which  no  trace  has  been 
left.  •View  of  the  Severn,  with  its  two  bridges,  and  of  the  suburbs 
on  the  left  bank,  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the  close.  The  Malvern 
Hills  form  the  background.  —  A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cathedral. 
on  the  river,  is  the  old  Episcopal  Palace,  now  the  Deanery  (PI.  C,  4J. 
The  present  residence  of  the  Bishop  is  Hartlehury  Castle  (p.  196). 

In  Sidbury,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Cathedral,  is  the  *Commarhdery 
(PL  0,  5),  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  ancient  houses 
In  Worcester  (adm.  1«.,  including  guidebook;  entrance  by  the  iron 
gate  beside  No.  11,  Sidbury).  Originally  founded  by  St.  Wulfstan 
in  the  ilth  cent,  as  a  hospital ,  suppressed  in  1624,  and  now  pri- 
vate property,  it  is  a  fine  example  of  Tudor  domestic  architecture 
with  admirable  oak -carving  and  interesting  stained  glass.  The 
name,  however,  is  misleading,  as  thejbuilding  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  a  military  order. 

Sidbury  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by  Friat  St.  wa^^'Kt'w  ^\.tt«X^ 
"botb  coBisinlDg  quaint  honaes,  to  the  Com  Market  ^VO^^,'^^^'^^' 
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at  the  corner  of  New  St.,  is  pointed  out  the  house  from  which 
Charles  II.  escaped  by  the  back-door  as  his  enemies  were  entering 
at  the  front  (p.  193).  Thence  we  may  return  YiH  the  Trinity ^  with 
an  old  Elizabethan  house,  to  the  Cross  (p.  193),  a  street  so  named 
from  the  old  City  Cross ,  long  since  remoTod.  In  the  N.  part  of 
Foregate  St  (p.  193)  are  the  Post  Office  (PI.  0,  3)  and  the  Victoria 
Institute  (PI.  0,  3),  with  the  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art 
Gallery  (adm.  daily,  10  till  dusk).  Farther  on  is  the  Shire  Hall,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Brock  (1897). 

A  good  general  view  of  Worcester  and  its  cathedral  is  obtained  from 
the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  (PI.  B,  4).  The  slender  spire,  which  is  so 
prominent  on  the  E.  bank,  belongs  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  (F\.  C,  4), 
and  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Among  the  other  churches 
of  Worcester  the  most  noteworthy  are  8t.  Stephen's  (heyond  PI.  B,  1),  with 
a  good  interior,  and  Holy  Trinity  (PI.  D,  8),  near  the  railwayntitation,  with 
the  fine  timber-roof  (14th  cent)  from  the  Guesten  Hall  (p.  195). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  in  Seyem  St.,  are  the  Botal  Pox* 
CBLAiN  Works  (Pl.  G,  5),  established  in  1751,  which  cover  fire  acres  of 
ground  and  employ  500-600  hands  (visitors  admitted  from  9.90  to  12  JO  and 
2.15  to  5;  6i.).  The  various  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  collection 
of  old  Worcester  are  very  interesting.  Worcester  china  is  noted  for  its 
hard  enamel  finish.  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  also  to  Lea  de  Perrins^  Mamh 
factory  of  'Worcester  Sauce\  in  Midland  Road,  to  the  Vinegar  Works  of  Hill, 
Evans,  <£*  Co.  (with  a  cask  holding  114,600  gallons),  in  St.  Martinis  St.,  and 
to  the  Olove  Manvfactoriee  of  Messrs.  Dent  (Fish  St.)  and  Fcwnes  Brothers 
(Blockhouse). 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Worcester  to  Droitfoich  (p.  197),  Bves- 
ham  (p.  197),  Malvern  (p.  199),  Wartoick  (p.  254),  and  Stratford  (p.  26^.  — 
From  Worcester  to  Hereford,  see  R.  25. 

Fbom  WoBCESTKB  TO  Shbrwsbusy,  52  M.,  Q.W.R.  in  2V2^  hrs.  (flures 
8«.  6<;.,  hs.  6({.,  hs.  By  id.).  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  To 
(51/2  M.)  Droitwich,  see  p.  197.  —  11 V4  M.  Hartlebury,  with  Hartlebury  Castts, 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  originally  built  in  the  imh  cent, 
but  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  I8th.  The  library  contains  the 
valuable  collection  of  Bishop  Hurd  (d.  1806),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
— 14  M.  Stourport  (Swan),  with  a  bridge  over  the  Severn.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Witley  Court,  the  palatial  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  (no  adm.).  —  17  M. 
Bewdley  (Royal;  George,  R.  from  Qs.,  D.  3s.  6d),  an  attractive  little  market- 
town  (2S66  inhab.),  has  manufactures  of  horn,  powder-flasks,  etc.  Opposite 
the  Chnreh  (18th  cent.)  is  the  Ptiblic  Library  and  Museum.  Omnibuses  ply 
every  V*  l^i'*  to  Kidderminster  (p.  274),  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  Bewdley  Is  a  statioB 
on  the  line  from  Kidderminster  to  Woofferton  (p.  189).  —  20 Vs  ^'  -^rkif, 
with  an"^  interesting  church  and  a  Roman  camp.  —  29Vs  If*  Bridgnorth 
(Crown;  Swan),  a  busy  carpet-making  town  (6049  inhab.),  consists  of  a 
^High  Town'  and  a  *Low  Town\  connected  by  a  lift  and  by  flights  of  steps. 
Only  a  fragment  remains  of  the  Castle,  built  in  the  12th  cent,  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  Saxon  stronghold,  and  destroyed  in  1646.  The  Church  of  St. 
Leonard  is  almost  entirely  modem ;  it  contains  several  old  cast-iron  tomb- 
stones ,  a  metal  chalice  and  paten  of  the  14th  cent,  the  sword  of  Col. 
Billingsley  (slain  in  1646),  and  an  oaken  chair  once  belonging  to  Bishop 
Heber.  The  Town  Hall,  resting  upon  pillars,  was  built  in  1652  (restored 
1888).  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  bom  (1728)  in  an  uicient 
timber-built  house  at  the  end  of  the  Cartway.  —  33S/4  M.  Linley;  86V«  ■• 
Coalportj  noted  for  its  pottery  and  tiles.  —  SSVs  M.  Irot^ridge  ±  BroseWff, 
The  former  owes  its  name  to  a  bridge  over  the  Severn  conftmcted  in 
1779,  said  to  be  the  first  iron  bridge  successfully  erected.  —  40  M.  IMM- 
tffM,  with  a  beautiful  ruined  abbey,  founded  in  1195,  is  the  jtmctloii  for 
Much  Wenlock  (p.  189).  —  52  U.  Shreiosb«urv^  «««  ^.  2:75. 

Fkom  Worokbtbu  to  Oxpobd,  57  Tl.,  Gt.^.'R..  Vii'iA^W\a%.^».  <WU^ 
^/.,  i#.  9a.).  —8M.  Per  shore  (Coventry  ArmBsT\iT%ft'Ixiua^^^\VV\Xk%TWft»S«a 
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of  an  abbey-church,  with  a  square  tower  of  the  14th  cent. ;  II1/2  M.  Flad 
hury,  also  with  a  fine  church  (Perp.)«    We  then  cross  the  Avon. 

14  H.  Evesham  (Crown;  Northviek^  B.  from  4«.;  Bailway)^  a  small 
town  with  7101  inhabj^  in  a  fertile  valley,  celebrated  for  its  orchards 
and  market-gardens.  Here  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  defeated 
and  slew  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1265;  a  small  column  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  latter  fell.  Of  Evesham  Abbey,  founded  in  the  8th  cent.,  nothing 
now  remains  except  a  dilapidated  Norman  archway.  Adjacent  is  the  fine 
*Bell  Tower  (1533)  which  is  visible  from  the  train,  above  the  trees  to  the 
left,  as  we  enter  the  station.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  buried  in  the  abbey, 
but  no  memorial  marks  his  resting-plaee.  Within  the  churchyard  are  the 
churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  All  Saints  (fine  fan-vaulting  in  both),  both 
erected  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey.  — About  2  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Evesham 
is  the  village  of  Wiekham/ord,  the  church  of  which  contains  the  flat  tomb 
(near  the  altar)  of  Penelope  Washington  (d.  1697),  bearing  the  Washington 
arms.  —  Small  steamers  ply  from  Evesham  to  Tewkesbury. 

19  H.  Honeyboume  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  258) 
and  of  a  new  line  to  Cheltenham,  open  as  far  as  (I2V2  M.)  Wincfuwnbey 
with  its  fine  ehurch,  whence  motor-omnibuses  (fare  Is.  3d.)  ply  to  (7  M.) 
Cheltenham.  This  latter  branch  passes  (51/4  M.)  Broadway  {Lygon  Arms, 
B.  from  4c.,  D.d«.  6<l.,  pens,  from  10<.  6d.),  a  quaint  little  place,  with  in- 
terestinf  Elizabethan  houses,  and  a  resort  of  American  artists  and  authors. 
Coaches  in  summer  to  (16  H.)  Cheltenham  (p.  ISO;  a  beautiful  drive  over 
the  Cottwolds;  bs.). 

Kear  25  M .  Campden  is  Campden  House,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gains- 
biorongh.  —  The  small  hospital  of  (29  M.)  Moreton-in-the  -  Marsh  (White 
Ha^rt)  claims  to  possess  the  chair  used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  trial.  Near 
(84  H.)  Adlestrop  we  pass,  on  the  right.  Daylesford  House,  once  the  seat 
of  Warren  Hastings,  who  died  here  in  I818  and  is  bTuried  in  the  churchyard. 
The  mansion-house  at  Adlestrop  (Lord  Leigh)  is  a  fine  Tudor  edifice. 

36  M.  Chipping  Norton  Junction  is  the  station  for  a  branch  to  (4  M.) 
Ohipping  Norton  (White  Hart;  Blue  Boar),  with  3783  inhab.,  which  has 
woollen  cloth  and  glove  factories  and  a  fine  Perp.  church.  About  2  M .  to 
the  N.  are  the  RolWight  Stones,  the  scanty  remains  of  a  stone  circle  like 
Stonehenge.  The  branch  goes  on  to  Banbury  (p.  253).  —  From  the  same 
junction  another  line  leads  to  the  W.  to  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  (see 
p.  190).  About  5  M.  from  (39  H.)  Shipton  is  Burford  (Bull),  with  a  fine 
Norman  and  Perp.  church  containing  several  chapels  (13-15th  cent.),  in 
one  of  which  Speaker  Lenthall  is  buried.  From  Shipton,  or  from  (40  M.) 
Aseott-wi^er~Wychu>ood,  or  from  (44  M.)  Charlbury,  with  a  finely-situated 
church,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Wyehwood  Forest,  a  fine  woodland  district. 
One  mile  to  the  S.  of  Charlbury  is  Cornbury  Park. 

Near  (5011.)  Eemdborough  the  train  crosses  the  Evenlode,  a  tributary  of 
the  Isis,  the  course  of  which  has  been  followed  from  Moreton.  From 
(54^/2  M.)  Tamton  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  Witney,  Lechlade,  and 
Fair/ord  (Bull);  the  last  contains  a  fine  church,  with  exquisite  stained- 
glass  *Windows,  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Albrecht  Diirer.  —  We  now  join 
the  main  G.  W.  line,  and  soon  reach  (57  M.)  Oxford  (p.  233). 

On  leaying  Worcester  the  train  threads  a  tnnnel  and  passes 

(671/2  M.)  Femhill  Heath.    To  the  right  is  Westwood  House,  the 

residence  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Godson.  —  71  M.  Droitwioh  (^Worcestershire 

Brine  Baths  Hotel,  R.  from  4^.  Qd.,  D.  5s.,  pens,  from  lOs.  6(2.; 

Baverh,  well  spoken  of,  R.  bs.,  D.  4s.  Qd.,  pens.  10s.  6(2. ;  Park,  R. 

3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.  Qd.,  pens.  9s.),  a  town  with  (1901)  4163  inhab.,  is 

famous  for  its  brine  springs. 

The  springs,  which  have  their  source  170  ft.  below  the  surface  of  tbe 
earth  and  contain  35-40  per  cent  of  pure  salt,  were  known  to  the  Romau«^ 
and  are  now  again  frequented  by  bathers,   who  flind.  \\i«ai  ^i&t».R.Vyix%  Vc^ 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  similar  ailments.    Private  \)al\i  \».-*i».  ^A.s  vwVw^.- 
ming-bath  M-U.f  aeed7e-bath  2t.  dd.  \  etc.    Many  t\iou»«ni^  Votv%  ^\  %i^^.  ^"^^ 
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also  produced  for  commercial  ase.  —  Droitwich  is  the  junction  of  the 
a.  W.  B.  lines  to  Shrewsbury  (p.  196)  and  to  Kidderminster  (p.  274)  and 
Wolverhampton  (p.  271). 

76  M.  Stoke  Works,  with  the  extensWe  Stoke  Prior  Salt  Works, 
covering  30  acres.  Beyond  (78  M.)  Brom$grove  (Golden  Gross ,  R. 
3s.),  with  8416  inhab.  and  quaint  gabled  bonses,  the  train  ascends 
one  of  the  steepest  railway-inclines  in  England  (1 :  37).  —  81^/2  M. 
Bamt  Oreen  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Aleester,  Redditeh  (Uni- 
corn •,  Royal,  R.  &  B.  3s.  6d.,  D.  2s. ;  American  Agent,  Mr.  William 
U.  Breuer),  Broom  (for  Stratford),  and  Evesham  ^.  197).  —  85  M. 
Northfield  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (7  M.)  Halesowen,  with  the 
grave  of  the  poet  Sbenstone  (d.  1763)  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey.  —  871/2  M.  Boumville  (p.  273). 

92V2  M.  Birmingham  (New  St.  Station ;  RfmU  Rooms'),  seep.  268. 

The  first  stations  beyond  Birmingham  are  Saltley,  Cattle  Brom- 
wieh,  and  (96  M.)  Water  Orton,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton  (see  p.  274).  From  (101  M/)  Whitacte  a  line 
runs  to  the  right  to  Nuneaton  and  Leicester  (p.  372). 

11172  M.  Tamworth  (CasUe;  Peel  Arms),  a  town  with  7271  in- 
hab., on  the  Tame,  lies  partly  in  Staffordshire  and  partly  in  War- 
wickshire. The  old  Castle,  bought  by  the  Corporation  in  1897, 
was  erected  by  Robert  Marmlon,  a  celebrated  Norman  baron,  whose 
name  and  description  were  appropriated  by  Scott  for  his  well- 
known  hero.  The  Church,  also  an  ancient  building,  contains 
effigies  of  the  Marmion  family  and  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  curious  double  winding  staircase  in  the  tower  deserves  notice. 
In  the  market-place  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  Noble,  of /Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1850),  who  represented  Tamworth  in  parliament.  Drayton 
Manor,  once  the  family-seat  of  the  Peels,  lies  2  M.  to  the  S. ;  and 
the  great  minister  is  interred  in  the  village -church  of  Drayton 
Bassett.  —  Tamworth  is  also  a  station  on  the  L.N.  W.R.  (p.  369). 

1241/2  M.  Burton-on-Trent  (Queens',  R.  &  B.  5s.  Qd.,  D.  3s.  6d.; 
White  Hart;  Station  Hotel;  Qeorge;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  famous  for 
its  breweries,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  here  crossed 
by  a  long  bridge.  Pop.  (1901)  50,386.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  origin, 
and  the  churchyard  contains  some  relics  of  an  Abbey  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Uth  century.  The  Town  HaU,  built  in  1896 
at  a  cost  of  64,000Z.,  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Burton. 
The  lions  of  the  place  are  the  huge  breweries  of  Bass  ^  Co,  and 
Allsopp&Co.  (apply  at  the  offices^.  The  former  covers  over  200  acres 
of  ground,  employs  between  3(X)0  and  4000men,  brews  annually 
1,400,000  barrels  of  ale  and  stout,  uses  160,000  railway  trucks, 
and  pays  476,000^  a  year  for  beer-duty. 

From  Burton  branch-lines  diverse  on  the  left  to  mtoxeter  (p.  365),  the 
PoUeriei  (p.  864),  and  Crewe  (p.  364),  and  on  the  right  to  A$hb»'de-la- 
Zouche  (p.  374),  Leiceeter  (p.  371),  etc. 

Near  (129  M.)  Repton  ^  Willington  we  cross  the  Dove,  Repton^ 
1  M.  to  the  £.,  has  a  well-known  grammar-school,  founded  in  1661 ; 
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the  present  building  dates  from  1886.  Below  the  chancel  of  St.  Wys- 
tan  is  a  pre-Norman  *Grypt,  with  two  staircases  of  similar  date. 
136  M.  Berby,  see  p.  370. 


25.  From  Worcester  to  Hereford  and  Newport. 

Gbsat  Wbstbbn  Bailwat  to  (30  M.)  Hereford  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  5«., 
3«.  2d.,  2*.  5»/2d.);  to  (711/4  M.)  Newport  in  8V4-3»/4  hrs.  (fares  11*.  2d., 

The  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  stops  again  at  (1  M.)  Henwickj 
the  junction  for  (13  M.)  Bromyard,  Beyond  (4  M.)  Brans  ford  Road 
the  Malvern  Hills  come  into  view  on  the  right.  —  71/2  M.  Malvern 
Link',  88/4  M.  Great  Malvern-,  98/4  M.  Malvern  Wells. 

Xalyem.  —  Hotels.  At  Oreat  Malvern:  *Impbbial,  near  the  station, 
with  pleasant  grounds  and  brine  baths,  B.  from  4«.  Qd,,  D.  5<.,  pens,  from 
12«.  fid.;  *FoLBT  Abms,  B.  5«.  6d.,  D.  6«.,  Tudob,  both  on  the  hill*,  *Abbbt, 
B.  from  5«.,  D.  5<. ;  Bbllbyub,  B.5«.,  D.5«.,  on  the  hill;  Bbauchamp,  R.  5«., 
D.6s.,  commercial;  Db.  Fbbouson''s  Htdbopathio.  Also  numerous  JBoordin^r 
Heuees  (5-10«.  per  day)  and  Lodginge.  —  At  Malvern  Welle:  Essinqton 
HoTSL,  B.  2e.  od.,  D.  Se.\  South  Lodgb  Pbnsion,  from  il.  He.  Qd.  per 
week.  —  At  North  Malvern:  "Sortu  Halybkn  Hotbl,  B.  or  D.  3<.  —  At 
West  Maivem:  Wbstminstbb  Abus,  well  spoken  of,  B.  or  D.  Ss.  —  Rail. 
Rfmt.  Rooms  at  Great  Maivem. 

Golf  Links  (18  holes),  near  Malvern  Wells  Station. 

Gabs,  ie.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  for  1-2  pers. ;  each  addit.  pers. 
6d.  Carriage  dt  Pair  4«.  per  hr.,  \e.  6d.  for  each  addit.  1/2  ^'m  2i«.  per 
day;  to  Woreeeter  and  hack  8«.:  to  the  British  Camp  ana  back  by  the 
Wyche  8«.;  to  Eaetnor  Caetle  and  back  12<. 

Maivem,  an  inland  health-resort,  famous  for  its  bracing  air 
and  pleasant  situation ,  includes  the  town  of  Oreat  Maivem  and 
the  Tillages  of  Maivem  Link,  Malvern  Wells,  Little  Malvern, 
North  Maivem,  and  West  Maivem,  all  consisting  mainly  of  villas, 
hotels,  hydropathic  establishments,  and  boarding-houses.  Pop. 
(1901)  16,448.  The  first  four  lie  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Maivem 
HiUs,  a  small  chain  9  M.  long  and  1000-1400  ft.  high,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye ;  while  the  other 
two  are  on  the  N.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  same  range.  Great  Malvern 
contains  the  best  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and  the  principal 
shops ;  but  visitors  in  search  of  quiet  or  economy  will  probably 
prefer  one  of  the  villages.  The  principal  springs  are  8t.  Ann^s  Well 
(766  ft.),  at  Great  Maivem,  the  Holy  Well  (680  ft.),  above  Maivem 
Wells,  and  the  Royal  Well  (1160  ft.),  near  West  Malvern.  Malvern 
is  a  great  educational  centre,  the  chief  school  being  Maivem  Col- 
lege^ opened  in  1865.  —  Mme.  Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Lind;  1821-87) 
is  buried  in  the  Cemetery,  near  Great  Malvern  station. 

The  beautiful  *  Priory  Church,  belonging  to  a  priory  founded 
in  the  11th  cent.,  is  externally  aPerp.  edifice,  with  a  tower  appar- 
ently modelled  on  that  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.    The  nave,  how- 
ever, and  part  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  are  Noimwi,  Tsv^^T^ . 
Porch  was  restored  in  1 895. 
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Among  the  points  of  interest  are  St.  Anne's  Chapel  (13th  cent.);  the 
ancient  encaustic  tiles  \  the  15th  cent,  stained-glass  windows  (the  finest  in 
St.  Anne's  Chapel)  ^  the  miserere  carvings  (ca.  1400) ;  the  mosaic  in  the 
reredos  (1884) ;  and  some  of  the  monuments.  The  only  other  relic  of  the 
priory  is  the  Oatetpajf^  a  little  to  the  W.  —  Malvern  Priory  claims  to  be  tho 
monastery  of  William  Langland,  author  of  *Piers  Plowman's  Vision',  which 
begins  on  a  ^May  mornynge  on  Malueme  huUes'. 

Little  Malvern  oi  Malvern  Parva,  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Malvern  Wells, 
contains  the  interesting  remains  of  a  Norman  church,  consisting  of 

the  tower  and  chancel. 

ExcuBsioNB.  The  Worcester  Beacon  (1895  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  rises  immediately  above  Great  Malvern  and  may  be  ascended 
by  easy  paths  in  Vz  hr.  (pony  or  mule,  about  1«.).  The  route  passes  St. 
Ajin's  Well.  The  •View  (^toposcope'  or  indicator)  is  very  extensive,  reach- 
ing on  the  W.  to  the  hiUs  of  Brecknock  and  stretching  on  the  £.  over 
an  apparently  boundless  plain.  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Tewkesbury  are  all  within  sight. 

*  Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 
From  Malvern's  lonely  height.' 

The  North  Hill  (1826  ft.;  V*  ^')*  *<>  ^^^  N.  of  the  Worcester  Beacon, 
may  also  be  ascended,  via  the  picturesque  Ivy  Bear  Rock;  and  we  may 
follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.,  along  an  old  fosse  dividing  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire,  to  the  (1  M.)  Wjfche  (see  below).  Beyond  the  Wyche  the 
walk  may  be  continued  along  the  ridge  to  WpncTe  Point  (830  ft.;  British 
Camp  Hotel)  and  (3  M.)  the  *  Herefordshire  Beacon  (1370  ft.) ,  the  top  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  strong  British  Camp^  capable  of  holding 
20,000  men.  According  to  tradition,  this  was  the  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Caractacus  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.75.  A  large  reservoir  was  constructed 
here  in  1896.  We  may  return  by  the  Jubilee  Drive  ^  an  avenue  skirting 
the  hill-slopes  to  the  Wyche  Pass  (see  below). 

The  Bound  of  thb  Hills  is  a  favourite  drive  from  Great  Malvern, 
and  may  be  made  in  an  excursion-brake  plying  several  times  daily  (is,). 
We  skirt  the  £.  slope  of  the  hills,  pass  through  the  (IVa  M.)  Wyche  Pass 
(9(X)  ft.),  to  the  S.  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  and  return  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  range  via  (IV2  M.)  West  Malvern  and  (1  M.)  North  Malvern. 

Excursion-brakes  (2s.  Bd.)  also  ply  to  (8  M.)  Eastnor  Park  (Lady  Henry 
Somerset),  the  collection  of  paintings  and  armour  in  which  is  shown  to 
visitors  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  (adm.  U.).  The  road  to  it  leads  by  Malvern 
Wells,  Malvern  Parva,  and  Wynd's  Point  (see  above),  the  last  part  travers- 
ing the  beautiful  park  surrounding  the  castle. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Worcester^  Evesham^  Oloueester^  Stoke 
Edith  Park  (tickets  obtained  at  the  booksellers'),  Ledbury^  Tewkesbury ^  etc. 

Beyond  Malvern  Wells  the  train  penetrates  the  Malvern  Hills 
by  a  long  tunnel.  11  M.  Colwall^  with  an  old  church  and  Schweppe's 
large  mineral  water  factory.  Farther  on,  Eastnor  Castle  (see  above) 
and  an  obelisk  In  Eastnor  Park  are  seen  to  the  right  Another 
tunnel ,  nearly  1  M.  long ,  Is  then  threaded.  —  16  M.  Lodbnry 
(Feathers i  Royal  Oak,  R.  4«.,  D.  3«.),  a  busy  little  town  with 
3259  Inhab.,  manufactures  elder,  perry,  sacking,  and  cordage.  The 
large  Church  Is  an  Interesting  study  In  architectural  styles,  from 
Norman  to  Perpendicular.  The  Market  House  (1633)  is  elevated 
upon  pillars  of  Spanish  chestnut.  An  Jnstittdej  opened  in  1895, 
commemorates  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809-61),  who  spent 
her  girlhood  at  Hope  End,  in  the  vicinity. 

From  Lbdbubt  to  Gloucestkb,  19  M.,  a  railway  runs  in  */«'!*/«  hr. 

(3^.  2d.,  2i.,  is.  7d.)  via  Dymoek,  with  a  massive  church -tower  (to  the 

fe/ij,  JVeicenf,  and  Barber's  Bridge,    About  l^lt^L,  lt<>xa  D^mock  is  th«  old 
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Norman  church  of  Kempleyj   with  well-preserved  mural  paintings  of,  the 
12th  cent,  (in  the  chancel).  —  19  M.  Oloueester,  see  p.  175. 

19  M.  Askperton;  22  M.  Sloke  Edithy  with  a  beantlful  park  (see 
p.  200) ;  26  M.  Witiiington^  with  encaustic  tile  works. 

30  M.  Hereford,  see  p.  186.  —  341/2  M.  Tram  Inn,  About 
^2  M,  from  (37  M.)  St,  Devereux  Is  the  Interesting  late-Norman 
^Ohurch  of  Kilpeckj  with  elaborate  sculptures,  described  as  ^facile 
prineeps  amongs  Its  fellows  of  the  same  type'.  —  From  (40^2  M.) 
I*ontriUu  a  branch-line  runs  through  the  'Golden  Valley'  to  (11 M.) 
2>or«ton€  and  (16  m.)  Hay.  The  scenery  now  Improves.  To  the  right 
rise  the  Black  Mountains,  —  46  M.  Pandy  is  the  nearest  railway 
station  for  Llantliony  Abbey,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  ruins  consist 
of  the  church  and  chapter-house,  and  afford  an  Interesting  example 
of  Transition  Norman  (12th  cent),  though  part  Is  as  late  as  the 
14th  century.  The  Prior's  Lodge  Is  now  an  Inn.  Walter  Savage 
Xiandor  (d.  1864)  lived  here  for  some  years.  Llanthony  Monastery y 
the  home  of  Father  Ignatius,  lies  about  4  M.  farther  up  the  valley. 
—  48V2  M.  Llanvihangel  Is  6Y2  M.  from  Llanthony  Abbey. 

Beyond  Llanvihangel  the  Sugarloaf  (1955  ft.),  a  spur  of  the 
Black  Mts. ,  comes  Into  view  on  the  right  From  (51  M.)  Aberga- 
venny Junction  a  line  (L.  N.  W.)  diverges  on  the  right  to  Rhymney 
bridge  (for  Cardiff),  Merthyr  Tydvil  (p.  204),  Dowlais ,  etc.  Good 
View  to  the  right  up  the  valley  of  the  XJsk, 

52  M.  Abergavenny  (Angel,  Greyhound,  both  well  spoken  of; 
Swan),  with  7795  Inhab.,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk 
and  the  Oavenny,  and  enclosed  by  well-wooded  hills  (see  below). 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Oobannium  and  possesses  the 
remains  of  a  Norman  castle  (adm.  Id.)  and  a  modernized  Bene- 
dictine priory-church  of  the  14th  cent,  with  several  ancient  mon- 
-aments.  Good  fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Usk  (day-tickets 
for  trout  28,  Qd,,  for  salmon  5«.). 

The  Sagarloaf  (1955  ft.)  may  be  easily  ascended  from  Abergavenny  in 

11/8-2  hrs.  (pony  b*.).    *View  fine  and  extensive.    The  descent  may  be  made 

on  the  W.  side  to  Grickhowell  (see  below).  —  The  Blorenge  (1906  ft.; 

li/s  hr.)  commands  an  even  finer  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  and  Skyrrid- 

Vawr  (1600  ft.),  4  H.  to  the  N.  E.,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view. 

Abergavenny  is  a  good  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Llanthony  Abbey 
(see  above),  which  may  be  reached  direct  by  road  (IOV2  M. ;  carr.  &  pair 
ihere  uid  back  25«.)  or  partly  by  rail  via  Llanvihangel  or  Pandy  (see 
above).  —  Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  taken  up  the  finest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  usk  to  (6V2  M.;  omn.  U.  6d.)  Grickhowell  (Bear),  a 
village  with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Above  Grickhowell  the  Usk 
Valley  is  also  picturesque,  and  walkers  or  drivers  will  be  repaid  by 
following  it  to  (20  M.)  Brecon  (p.  211).  —  Tolerable  walkers,  who  have 
one  day  at  Abergavenny,  should  ascend  the  Sugarloaf  and  return  via 
Crickhowell. 

From  Abergavenny  to  Catrdiff  by  the  L.IT.W.B.  route,  see  above  and  p.  204. 

Beyond  (641/2  M.)  Penpergwm  we  cross  the  Usk.  —  61 72  M^» 
Pontypool  Boad  (Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Mer- 
thyr and  Swansea  (p.  207)  and  to  R<iglan  and  AfonmoulK  ^,  V^^. 
The  industrial  town  ot  Pontypool  (Orovn,  K.  ox  T).  ^».\  C)Vwl«\v^€^ 
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lies  IV2  ^<  to  the  W.  —  68  M.  Caerleon  ( Angel) ,  on  the  Usk,  the 
Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  traditional  residence  of  King 
Arthur. 

TSesLT  the  elmrcli  is  an  interesting  Jfuteum  of  Boman  antiquities  (adm. 
6d.),  the  road  opposite  which  leads  to  the  well-defined  An^hitAeatre  and 
a  mound  known  as  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  Caerleon  was  at  a  very 
early  period  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  see  was  transferred  in  the 
11th  cent,  to  St.  Dayid>  (p.  234). 

At  (71 V4  ^0  Newport  we  join  the  railway  described  in  R.  26. 

26.  From  London  to  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Milford. 

OssAT  Westbbn  Railway  to  (1461/2  M.)  Cardiff  in  8-4V4  hrs.  (fitfes 
25«.  Qd.,  16<.,  12<.  9(1.);  to  (191  M.)  Svantea  in  4V4-7  hrs.  (fares  83«.,  aOs.  9<f., 
16s.  eVzd.),  to  (2601/2  M.)  New  Milford  in  6>/4-9i/4  hrs.  (fares  43«.  6(1., 
27s.  2<i.,  21<.  S^/id.).    This  line  traverses  the  8.  part  of  Walee  (see  p.  xxx). 

From  London  to  (83  M.)  Wootton  Basseltj  see  R.  15.  —  We 
here  leave  the  Bristol  line  to  the  left.  87  M.  Brinkworthj  near  which 
is  Penn  Lodge^  once  occupied  by  William  Penn.  —  100  M.  BeLdndn- 
ton  (Portcullis),  to  the  N.  of  which  lies  Bc^minton^  the  large  house 
and  j)ark  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (no  adm.).  Beyond  (104i/2  M.) 
Chipping '  Sodbury  we  cross  the  Midland  line  from  Qloucester  to 
Bristol.  At  (1131/4  M.)  Patchway  we  join  the  line  from  Bristol 
fp.  126)  and  beyond  (116^4  M.)  Pilning  the  train  passes  beneath 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn  by  means  of  the  *S6yem  Tunnel  (opened 
in  1886),  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  railway  engineerhig. 

The  estuary  here  is  upwards  of  21/4  M.  wide,  but  the  total  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  41/3  H.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  at  a  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  river  varying  from  40  ft.  to  1(X)  ft.  The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide  and 
20  ft.  high,  and  is  traversed  by  two  lines  of  rails ;  its  total  cost  was  nearly 
two  millions  sterling. 

At  (I233/4  M.)  Severn  Tunnel  Junction,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Severn,  we  join  the  line  from  Gloucester  (p.  181).  — ^  1331/2  M. 
Newport  (*We8tgate,  R.  5«.,  D.  3«.  6(i.;  King's  Head;  Rail,  BfnU. 
Rooms ;  American  Agent,  Mr.  W,  E.  Heard),  a  flourishing  seaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk ,  with  (1901)  61^74  inhab.,  extensive 
docks,  and  a  large  export-trade  in  iron  and  coal,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant railway-centre  for  the  mining  district  of  S.  Wales.  TJie  Usk  is 
here  spanned  by  a  Transporter  Bridge,  one  of  two  in  England.  The 
remains  of  the  old  Castle  date  from  the  11th  century.  The  Church 
of  St,  Woollos  (p.  xxxy)  has  a  good  Norman  interior  and  a  mtssiye 
square  tower.  Newport  was  the  scene. of  Frost^s  abortive  Chartist 
rising  in  1839.  Caerleon  (see  above)  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  — 
Railway  to  Pontypool  and  Hereford,  see  R.  26. 

Beyond  (138^/4  M.)  Marshfield  the  train  crosses  the  Bhymney  and 
enters  Glamorganshire,  the  southernmost  county  in  Wales. 

I45V2  M.  Cardiff.  —  Hotels.  *Pa]ik,  Queen  St.,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  3s.  M.- 

7«.,  board  10s.  Bd.  \  *Anoel,  Castle  St.,  near  the  castle;  Rotal,  66  St.  Xary 

St.,  B.  from  4«. ;  Obeat  Westbbn,  St.  Mary  St.,  near  the  G.  W.  B.  station.  — 

Omand,   Westg&fe  St.;  Qdbbn''s,  o4  St.  Mary  St.,  commercial  (Auucawdba, 

near  the  TrnffVale  Station;  Cbntbal  TBiL¥BB,Ai»ci&^ii««t\^«a,W.B.  station. 
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R.  2«.  —  Philharmonie  Restaurant,  St.  Kary  St.;  Beat^ort,  High  St.;  Re- 
freshment Rooms  y   at  the  G.  W.  B.  station.  —  Dorothy  Cafi,  St.  Kary  St. 

Eleetrie  Tramways  traverse  most  of  the  main  streets;  firom  the  S. 
end  of  St.  Mary  St.  to  the  DoeU  (fare  l<i.)  and  Penarth  (id.) ;  from  High 
St.  to  Llandaff  0d,).  —  Ferry  Steamer  (fare  id.)  from  the  Docks  to  Penarth 
every  1/2  hr.,  for  two  hrs.  before  and  two  hrs.  after  high  water. 

Post  Office  in  Westgate  St.,  not  far  from  the  Royal  Hotel. 

American  Gonsul,  Daniel  W.  Wittiams. 

Bteamen  ply  from  Cardiff  daily  to  Bristol;  1-3  times  weekly  to  Cork 
(fare  17s.  6d.),  Swansea^  Belfast  (1T».  Qd.)j  and  Olasgots  (20«.).  Excursion 
steamers  also  in  summer  to  numerous  places  on  the  Bristol  Channel  (comp. 
p.  119). 

Railway  Stations.  Oreat  Western  Railway  Station,  at  the  S.  end  of 
St.  Mary  St.;  Taff  Vale  Station,  in  Queen  Street,  nearly  1  M.  to  the  W.; 
Rhffmney  Station,  adjoining  the  last;  Docks  Station  of  the  Taff  Vale  (To.; 
Clarence  Road  Station,  close  to  the  Docks,  for  Penarth  and  Barry. 

Cardiff  (the  *Oaer*,  or  castle,  on  the  TafQ,  a  well-built  city 
(since  1905)  with  (1901)  164,420  inhab.  (2000  in  1801),  lies  on  the 
Taff,  2  M.  above  its  month,  has  the  largest  coal-shipping  trade  in' 
the  world  (20,000,000  tons  in  1904),  and  also  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  and^  manufactures  from  the  S.Wales  mineral  field. 
It  exports  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  other  port  in  the  world,  New 
York  being  second.  The  magnificent  docks  (see  below)  were  begun 
by  the  second  Marquis  of  Bute  (d.  1848),  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
whose  spirit  and  energy  Cardiff  owes  much  of  its  importance. 

High  St.  and  8t.  Mary  St,  lead  to  the  castle  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Taff,  Cardiff  Castle  (adm.  Is.),  erected  in  the  11th  cent.,  has 
been  elaborately'restored,  and  is  occasionally  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute.  The  castle  was  the  prison  of  Robert  Garthose,  eldest 
SOB  of  the  Conqueror,  who  died  here  after  nearly  30  years'  captivity. 
The  ancient  keep  (14th  cent.)  is  still  preserved ;  but  the  lofty  clock- 
tower  and  other  prominent  features  of  the  exterior  and  most  of  the 
Inhabited  rooms  are,  modem.  The  most  interesting  of  the  frescoes 
are  those  in  the  Banquet  Hall,  Illustrating  the  history  of  the  Castle. 
—  A  good  Yiew  of  the  Castle  Is  obtained  from  the  prettily  lald-out 
Sophia  Oardens.  The  Municipal  Offices  are  in  Cathay s  Park,  where 
the  new  University  College  is  being  erected.  Near  the  park  are  the 
scanty  ruins  of  an  old  Orey  Friars  Monastery,  The  Church  of 
St,  John,  in  Church  St,  to  the  E.  of  High  St,  was  built  In  the 
13th  cent,  but  the  fine  Perp.  tower  Is  a  later  addition.  —  The 
Free  Library,  In  Working  St.,  can  accommodate  600  readers;  up- 
stairs Is  an  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  with  a  large  collection  of 
paintings  (open  10-5,  except  on  Frld. ;  on  Wed.  &  Sat  also  5-9  p.m.). 

The  *Docks,  reached  by  crossing  the  canal  at  the  E.  end  of  St. 
Mary  St.,  consist  of  four  main  basins,  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
124  acres  and  6  M.  of  quays.  There  are  additional  docks  at  Penarth 

E26  acres;  see  below),  and  at  Barry  (114  acres),  8  M.  to  the  S.W. 
railway  in  25  mln.). 

The  South  Wales  ^  Monmouthshire  University  College^  in  NeH(- 
port  Road,  is  attended  by  about  600  studenU  (ivfc^  \i\3X\.^Ti^^  ^'Sifc 
above>   The  Technicai  School  has  between  ^OOQ  au^  \Si^^  ^\.\jAs»Xa. 
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Tbe  most  interesting  excursion  firom  Cardiff  is  to  Llamdm^  Cathedral 
(p.  205),  reached  by  railway,  by  road,  or  by  a  pretty  fleld^th  (3  M .)• 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Taff  estuary ,  4  M.  firom  Cardiff,  lies  Peaarth 
iPenarth  Eotel,  on  Penarth  Head;  Esplemade^  B.  A  B.  6«.  6<f.,  D.  4«.*,  Marine 
Innj^  the  town),  the  marine  residence  and  bathing-resort  of  the  Cardiffians 
(14,227  inhab.))  with  an  esplanade  and  fine  saltrwater  swimming-baths. 
It  may  be  reached  by  railway,  tramway,  or  steamer  (comp.  p.  203).  The 
commercial  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Head,  adjoining 
the  important  Penarth  J>ock$.  An  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  Penearth 
Head  CJOO  ft.)i  near  the  foreign-looking  church.  In  Plymouth  Boad,  facing 
the  Town  Station,  is  the  Turner  House  Oallerp,  a  valuable  collection  contain- 
ing works  by  Turner,  Bossetti,  Whistler,  etc.  (adm.  free,  Wed.  &  Sun.  S-5). 

Fbom  Cabdiff  to  Ca£Bphilly  and  Bhtmnkt  Bbidob,  24  M.,  Bhymney 
Bailway  in  1  hr.  (fares  4«.  2<i.,  2t.  9<l.,  2s.).  This  line,  which  starts  firom 
the  Bhymney  Station  (p.  203),  forms  part  of  the  L.  K.  W.  B.  route  to 
S.  Wales  (comp.  p.  201).  The  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  a 
dense  network  of  railways,  constructed  chiefly  for  the  mineral  traffic 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  tourists.  —  8  V.  Caerphilly  (Castle 
Inn),  on  the  Rhymney^  is  often  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  *Gastle,  a 
picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of  the  13th  cent.  (adm.  3d.).  Its  system 
of  forti^cation  is  very  elaborate,  and  seems  to  have  included  arrangements 
by  which  the  surrounding  country  could  be  laid  under  water.  Soon  i^Rer 
its  erection  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Despensers,  the  notorious 
favourites  of  Edward  11.  (1307-1327),  and  that  monarch  once  found  shelter 
here,  just  before  his  fall.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  castle  is 
unknown.  The  ^Leaning  Tower',  at  tbe  S.  E.  comer  (60  ft.  high),  seems 
to  owe  its  inclination  to  an  attempt  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
castle  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  —  16  H.  Tetrad^  prettily 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhymney,  which  contracts  above  Caerphilly. 

—  16  H.  Hengoed  is  the  junction  for  the  0.  W.  B.  line  from  Pontypool 
to  Swansea.  —  22  M.  Bhymney,  with  large  iron-works,  employing  7000  men. 

—  At  (24  M.)   Bhymney  Bridge   we  join  the    line  from  Abergavenny  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (see  p.  201). 

Fbom  Cabdiff  to  Mbbthtb  Tydvil,  24^/2  M.,  Taff  Vale  Bailway  tn 
V4-I  hr.  (fares  4«.,  2«.  lOd.,  is.  ii^jid.).  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Taff^  the  natural  charms  of  which  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared 
before  the  steady  advance  of  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  —  41/2  H.  LUsndaff 
Station,  V/a  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (see  p.  205).  —  From  (7  M.)  TajlTs 
Well  we  may  visit  C/4  M.)  Castell  Coch  (^red  cattle*),  a  finely-situated 
feudal  chateau  (13th  cent.;  restored)  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
(adm.  11-1  and  2-4  in  the  absence  of  the  family }  tickets  at  the  Bute  Estate 
Office,  Castle  St.,  GardifT).  Wine  is  made  every  year  from  the  small  vine- 
yard below  the  castle.  —  11  M.  Tre/orest  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Llantrissant  (p.  206).  —  At  (13  M.)  Newbridge  or  Pontypridd  Junction  a  line, 
diverging  to  the  left,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Bhondda,  the  most  important 
of  the  Glamorganshire  colliery  districts,  to  (lO^/s  M.)  IV-eherhert,  and  Uience 
oroceeds  vi&  Cymmer  to  Port  Talbot  (p.  207),  while  another,  to  the  right,  leads 
pt  Caerphilly  (see  above)  and  Newport  (p.  202).  The  *Bridge  from  which 
Pontypridd  takes  its  name  is  a  singularly  graceful  stone  bridge  spanning 
the  Taff  in  a  single  arch,  140  ft.  wide  and  forming  a  perfect  segment  of  a 
circle.  It  was  constructed  in  1755  by  a  stone-mason  named  Edwards, 
after  two  unsuccessful  attempts.  The  cylindrical  tunnels  in  the  *haunches 
of  the  bridge  were  made  to  lighten  the  masonry  and  so  diminish  the  in- 
ward thrust.  —  From  (16  M.)  Abercynon  a  line  runs  to  (7>/j  M.)  Aberdare 
(with  large  iron-works)  and  (10>/s  M.)  Hii^ain  Junction  (p.  207).  —  At  (18  M.) 
Quaker's  Yard  Junction  we  cross  the  Q.  W.  B.  line  from  Pontypool  to  Hir- 
wain.  —  Farther  on  we  pass  under  the  Neath  Valley  Bailway-  (^,  907). 

24Vs  M.  Merthyr  Tydvil  {Castle,  B.  is..  D.  2s.-3s.  6i. )  Bush,  near  the  sta- 
tion, both  commercial),  a  busy  but  mean-looking  and  uninviting  town  with 
(1901)  69,227  inhabitants.    It  is  of  ancient  origin,  taking  Its  name  from 
tlie  virgin  saint,  Tydvil  the  Martyr  (5th  cent.);  but  its  importance  Is  wholly 
of  modern  growtli,  and  three-quarVers  ol  a  c^iilxxT^  a^o  it  was  an  Incon- 
^/'derable  rilJage.     It  is  the  great  centre  of  \\i«  Vtom-NvotWu^  ^\%\a\«l  o 
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S.  Walea,  and  the  night  aspect  of  the  ralley  In  which  it  lies,  lit  up  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  innumerable  furnaces,  is  very  impressive.  At  the  Cp- 
farthfa  Iron  Works,  about  1  H.  from  the  station,  the  newest  and  best 
processes  for  smelting  iron  and  converting  it  into  steel  may  be  seen. 
Aboye  the  works  is  (^/arthfa  (kutle,  the  residence  of  the  senior  partner. 
A  statue  of  Sir  W.  T.  Lewi*  was  erected  in  front  of  the  General  Hospital 
in  1901.  —  An  omnibus  runs  from  Merthyr  to  (2  H.)  Dotolais^  with  the 
Dovrlaii  Iron  &  Steel  Works ,  which  are  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale. 
Within  their  precincts  are  some  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Morlais, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Welsh  princes  of  Brecon.  Visitors  are  cour- 
teously admitted  to  either  establishment  on  application  at  the  office. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Cardiff  may  go  on  from 
Merthyr  eastwards  to  Aberffcnenny  (p.  201),  northwards  to  Brecon  (p.  214), 
or  westwards  to  Swansea  (p.  207). 

FsoM  Cakdiff  to  Babby  and  Bbidgsnd,  29  H.,  railway  in  IV4  hr. 
(fares  3s.  id.,  2s.,  is.  Sd.).  The  trains  start  from  the  G.W.  B.  Station ; 
some  also  from  Clarence  Boad  Station.  —  4  M.  Cogan  adjoins  Penarth 
Dock  Station.  —  T^/s  H.  Cadoxton;  8  M.  Barry  Dock.  —  gi/s  M.  Barry 
(Barry  Hotel,  B.  4«.),  a  town  of  some  sise,  practically  owes  its  existence 
to  the  docks  (114  acres),  which  were  begun  in  1884.  —  The  line  now  follows 
a  somewhat  uninteresting  course  towards  the  W.  —  I4V2  M.  Ahertham,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thawe.  To  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissant,  see  p.  206.  —  19V'iM. 
Llantwit  Major  (inns,  small)  has  an  interesting  double  church,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  13-14th  centuries.  It  represents,  however, 
a  monastic  foundation  of  the  6th  cent.,  to  which  was  attached  a  famous 
College  Cthe  first  Christian  school  of  learning  in  Britain"),  where  Gildas. 
TaUesin,  and  other  eminent  Welshmen  were  educated.  —  ITear  Llantwit 
is  a  ruined  castle  locally  known  as  the  Old  Place.  —  On  the  coast,  about 
2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Llantwit,  is  St.  Donates  Castle  (usually  shown  on  appli- 
cation), a  picturesque  castellated  mansion  of  the  16th  cent.,  containing 
some  fine  wood-carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  A  room  is  shown  in  which 
Archbishop  Usher  found  shelter  in  1645-46.  —  24V2  M.  Southerndoton  Road. 
On  the  coast,  8  M.  to  the  S.W.,  lie  i9<mM<rmloi0n  (Dunraven  Hotel,  R.  2«., 
D.  2s.  Qd.\  Marine),  a  small  watering-place  with  golf-links  and  Dunrctven 
Castle  (Earl  of  Dunraven),  a  modern  mansion  finely  situated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory.  Dunraven  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  royal  residence  of 
Caractacus.  Kear  it  are  the  Nash  Cliffs,  a  fine  bit  of  coast-scenery.  —  At 
(29  M.)  Bridgend  (p.  206)  we  join  the  direct  line  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea. 

About  5  min.  after  leaving  Cardiff  the  train  stops  at  (147^/4  M.) 
Ely,  the  station  for  Llandaff  (Red  Lion),  1  M.  to  the  right,  the 
smallest  city  In  England  (700  Inhab.),  now  practically  a  suburb 
of  Cardiff  (tramway,  see  p.  203).  It  Is  Interesting  as  the  seat  of 
perhaps  the  oldest  episcopal  see  In  Great  Britain,  established  by 
SS.  Dubritius  and  Teilo  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  On  our  way 
from  the  station  to  the  cathedral  we  pass  the  large  castellated  gate- 
way of  the  old  Bishop's  Palace  (destroyed  by  Owen  Glendower). 
Near  the  gateway  is  a  Cross,  on  an  ancient  base.^ 

The  ♦Cathbdraii,  pleasantly  situated  amid  trees,  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope  rising  above  the  river  Taff,  occupies  the  same  spot  as  the  ear- 
liest church  of  SS.  Dubritius  and  Telle.  This,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  small  edifice,  was  removed  by  Bishop  Urban 
(1107-33),  who  undertook  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  church. 
In  the  E.  E.  period  Urban's  church  was  extended  westwards  as 
far  as  the  present  W.  front,  and  the  only  remains  of  it  are 
the  Norman  arch  between  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel,  part 
of  the  S.  wall  of  the  former,  and  the  Norman  doorways  incorpor- 
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ated  in  the  aisle-walls.  The  Chapter  Honse  is  also  E.E.,  of  a  some- 
what later  date ;  the  Lady  Ohapel  is  early  Dec. ;  the  Presbytery  and 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  both  in  naye  and  choir  were  rebuilt  in  the 
late  Dec.  period ;  and  the  N.  W.  tower  was  built  by  Jasper  Tudor, 
uncle  of  Henry  YII.,  while  the  S.  W.  tower  (E.  E.)  seems  to  have 
been  left  standing.  At  a  later  date  the  building  was  completely 
neglected;  the  W.  end  of  the  naye  collapsed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  iSth  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  became  an  absolute  ruin.  About 
1735-40  a  sort  of  Italian  temple  was  made  within  the  walls,  but  in 
1843  the  restoration  which  culminated  in  the  present  church  was 
begun.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Prichard ,  to  whom  is  due  also  the  S.  W. 
tower  (195  ft.),  replacing  the  original  E.  E.  tower,  pulled  down  in 
1786.  —  The  cathedral  is  176  ft  long  and  72  ft.  wide.  The  daily 
seryices  are  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  the  latter  choral. 

The  Exterior  of  the  building,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transepts,  suggests 
a  large  parish-church  rather  than  a  cathedral.  The  W.  facade,  however, 
the  central  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  B.  E.  edifice,  is  fine,  and  has 
been  compared  to  those  of  Bipon  Cathedral  and  St.  Bemi  at  Bheims.  Mr. 
Freeman  comments  on  the  satisfactory  effect  produced  by  the  perspieolty 
of  its  construction,  which  is  in  no  way  disguised  by  the  ornamentation. 

The  ^Interior,  being  open  from  end  to  end,  is  very  impressive.  Among 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  grand  late-Xorman  *Areh  between  the 
presbytery  and  the  Lady  Chapel;  the  ^Altar-piece  by  Ros$etti;  the  Ladjf 
Chapel;  the  Chapter  JSoute,  which  is  of  very  unusual  form  (square,  with 
a  central  pillar) :  the  monuments  of  Sir  David  Matthew^  standard-bearer 
of  Edward  lY.  (N.  aisle  of  presbytery)  and  Sir  William  Matthew  (d.  1038; 
N.  aisle  of  nave);  and  the  supposed  tomb  of  8t.  Teilo,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  presbytery.  The  way  in  which  the  E.  bays  of  the  ritual  choir  are  blocked 
up  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  former  existence  of  a  pair  of  small  tran- 
septal  towers.  The  roof  throughout  is  modem ;  so  also  is  the  stained  glass, 
which  includes  some  good  specimens  of  Morris.  —  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  Memorial  Cross  to  Dean  Conyheare  (d.  1867),  an  eminent  geologist. 
—  The  group  of  neat  modem  buildings  on  the  slope  above  the  cathedral 
include  the  Deanery  and  the  Canonry.  Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral  School, 
founded  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff. 

Between  Cardiff  and  Llantrissant  the  train  crosses  the  Ely 
sixteen  times.  149^4  M.  8t,  Fagans,  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Windsor, 
takes  its  name  from  an  early  missionary,  said  to  haye  been  sent 
from  Rome  in  A.  D.  180.  — 156*/2  M.  Llantrissant  (Windsor  Arms), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
station ,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Cowbridge  (Bear) 
and  (11 V2  M.)  Aberthaw  (p.  205). 

165V2  M.  Bridgend  (^*Wyndham  Arms;  Dunraveny  B.  or  D. 
3«.  6d.;  Angel,  Castle,  R.  or  D.  3«.),  the  junction  for  the  Llynil 
Valley  Railway  (to  Maesteg),  is  a  small  town,  with  (1901)  6063  In- 
hab.  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Norman  castle. 

Visits  may  be  paid  to  Ogmore  Cattle,  a  Korman  fragment,  SVs  M.  to 
the  8.  W. ;  to  the  (2  M.)  ruins  of  Ewenny  Priory,  founded  In  ili6  and 
(according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  ^perhaps  the  best  speoLmen  of  a  fortified  ecele- 
siastieal  building,  the  union  of  castle  and  monastery  in  the  tame  ftme- 
ture';  to  Coity  CMtle  (13-i4th  cent.)  and  Coity  Chureh  (good  window  tra- 
cery), 2  M.  to  the  N.E. 

From  Bridgend  to  Cardiff  vil  LlainttBit  Major,  see  p.  906. 

From  (171  M.)  PyU  a  branch-lino  tunft  \ft  ^J^^li^.^  PcMrtfccairi 
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(Esplanade;  Porthcavl;  Marine,  pens,  from  30«.  per  week),  a  rising 
watering-place,  with  one  of  the  best  golf-courses  in  S.  Wales. 

Near  (ITGl/s  M.)  Port  Talbot,  the  ontlet  for  the  copper,  coal, 
and  iron  of  the  Yale  of  Afon,  are  the  fine  mansion  and  grounds  of 
Margam  Abbey ,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Oisterdan  monastery  of  the 
12th  century.  To  Gymmer  and  Pontypridd,  see  p.  204.  —  180  M. 
Briton  Ferry ,  the  port  of  Neath. 

1821/4  M.  Neath  (CastU,  R.  43.,  D.  d«.  6(i.;  *Maekworth;  VaU 
of  Neath),  with  13,782  inhab.,  lies  at  the  month  of  the  Neath  and  is 
surrounded  by  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works.  About  1 M.  to  the 
N.  are  the  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  in  1111.  The  Ca$Ue,  of 
which  only  the  entrance-gate  and  towers  remain,  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  station. 

Fbom  ITxATH  TO  Mkbthtb  Ttdvil,  24M.,  railway  in  IVikr.  (fares  8«.i0<l., 
2«.  6(1.,  1«.  il<2.).  This  railway  aicenda  the  beautiful  *'Vale  of  Neath,  with 
numerous  waterfalle,  wooded  ravines,  and  picturesque  crags.  The  finest 
falls  are  near  Pont  Ntath  Voughan  (Angel;  Dinas  Hotel),  where  the  ra- 
vines of  the  Neath,  the  Hepttt,  the  MelUe,  and  the  Perddyn,  each  con- 
taining a  series  of  falls,  converge.  Pont  Neath  lies  8  V.  above  (7  M.)  Olyn 
iir«aM(Lainb  A  Flag,  V4  M.  from  the  station),  the  nearest  railway-station. 
—  16V«  H.  Hirwain  (p.  204).  —  34  M.  Merthfr  lydvil,  see  p.  204. 

From  Neath  to  Brecon,  see  B.  37. 

On  leaving  Neath  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  right 
and  those  of  the  abbey  (a  little  farther  on)  on  the  left.  —  190  M. 
Landore  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  Junction  of  the  short  line  to 
(1  M.)  Swansea,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  district  blackened  and 
desolated  by  the  smoke  of  Innumerable  copper-works. 

Swansea.  —  Hotela.  Rotal,  High  St.;  *MiTBOPOLX,  Wind  St. ;  Gamb- 
BOH,  High  St.;  Castlb,  Castle  Bailey;  Hackwobth,  B.  2s.,  D.  2s.  6<I.- 
8s.  6d.,  commercial;  Oband  Tbmpbbahob,  B.  A  B.  4«.,  these  two  in  the 
High  St.,  near  the  O.  W.  B.  station. 

Bailway  Btationi,  1.  ffigh  J3t.  Station,  of  the  Or.  W.  B.  ~  3.  Victoria 
Station,  Butland  St.,  of  the  L.  A  N.  W.  B.  —  3.  Swansea  Vale  Station,  of 
the  Midland  Bailway.  —  4.  St.  Thcnuu  Station,  of  the  Cambrian  Ballways. 

Bteamars  ply  regularly  to  Liverpool  (34  hrs. ;  fare  13s.  6d.),  Mtutehester 
(80  hrs.;  13«.  6d.),  Bel/aet  (34  hrs.;  17s.  Sd.),  and  Glaegow  (86  hrs.;  30f.), 
and  in  summer  to  Ilfracomlbe  (IV4  hr.;  4«.  6d.),  the  MumhUs,  etc. 

American  Oonaul,  Griffith  W.  Frees,  Esq. 

Swansea,  Welsh  Abertawe,  a  busy  town  of  (1901)  94,505  inhab., 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Swansea 
Bay,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  tin-plate  trade  of  England,  and  is  also 
perhaps  the  most  important  copper-smelting  centre  in  the  world. 

About  20,(X)0tons  of  copper  (valued  at  3-4  millions  sterling)  are  annu- 
ally produced  by  its  foundries.  No  copper  is  found  in  this  part  of  Wales, 
but  the  ore  is  brought  hither  from  Cornwall  and  foreign  countries  owing 
to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  there  being  about  250  coal-pits 
within  a  radius  of  16  H.  This  abundance  has  also  led  to  the  erecuon 
of  numerous  iron,  sine,  lead,  tin-plate,  and  other  manufactories,  while 
the  docks  are  entered  annuaJly  by  vessels  with  a  burden  of  upwards  of 
4,000,000  tons.  About  233,000  tons  of  tin-plates,  value  3,000,0002,  are 
exported  annually,  while  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Swansea  (import 
and  export)  is  estimated  at  13  millions  sterling.  In  certain  states  of  the 
wind  [^ansea  is  completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  eopper-works, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  be  less  unhealthy  than  one  would  suppose. 
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The  scanty  remains  of  the  Castle  (14th  cent.)  are  hidden  among 
the  bnildlngs  adjoining  the  Post  Office,  in  Castle  St. ;  bnt  a  view 
of  the  fine  arcaded  parapet  (comp.  p.  222)  round  the  keep  may  be 
obtained  by  descending  the  narrow  lane  to  the  right.  —  Near  the 
Victoria  Station  (L.  N.  W.)  and  the  extensive  Docks  (126  acres)  is 
the  Royal  IfMtitute  of  South  Wales j  containing  a  good  library,  an 
art-collection,  and  a  mnsenm  (adm.  id,),  —  In  the  Alexandra  Road, 
not  far  from  the  O,  W,  R,  Station,  is  the  Free  Library  and  Institute 
of  Science  and  Art.  The  Parish  €9iurch  of  St,  Mary  was  reboilt  in 
1897;  the  Dec.  chancel,  the  reputed  work  of  Bishop  Gower  (p.  222), 
is  Interesting,  and  contains  a  few  old  brasses  and  monuments. 
The  Market,  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,0002.,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  —  Permission  to  yisit  one  of  the  large  Copper  Works 
at  Landore  is  generally  obtainable  on  previous  application.  The 
^tapping*  of  a  blast-furnace  at  night  is  an  imposing  sight. 

A  good  general  view  of  Swansea  is  obtained  ^m  the  hill  named  the 
Graig,  which  rises  a  little  to  tbe  W.  of  the  0.  W.  B.  Station.  Kiivey  BiHt 
on  the  opposite  (E.)  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view.  —  A 
fine  view  of  Bucauea  Bay  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  W.  Pier,  which 
is  2000  ft.  long.  —  From  Swansea  to  Brecon,  see  p.  216. 

Fbom  Swansba  to  the  Mumbles,  5V2  ^m  Steam  Tramway, 
starting  opposite  the  Victoria  Station  (p.  207),  hourly  during  the 
day  (fares  7^2^*)  572^0-  —  '^^^  ^^^^  skirts  the  sands  of  Swansea 
Bay,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  triumphs  over  many  disadvant- 
ages. At  St.  Helen's  Junction  the  steam-tramway  is  met  by  the 
electric  tramway  from  Gower  St.  We  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Victoria 
Park,  Swaruea  Cricket  Ground,  Swansea  Bay  Recreation  Cfround, 
and  Singleton  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Lord  Swansea.  On  the  left 
is  a  fine  promenade  (benches)  overlooking  the  sea.  At  (IVs  M.) 
St.  Gabriels  and  (3  M.)  Mumbles  Road  are  stations  of  the  L.  N.  W. 
Railway.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  a  submerged  forest,  and 
to  the  right,  at  (3 V2  M.)  Bl<ickpill,  are  Olyne  woods.  —  6  M.  Ouster- 
mouth;  5V4  M.  Southend.  —  6V2  M.  Mumbles  Pier  (see  below). 

The  MumbleB  (*Ship  ^  Castle ;  Mermaid;  Oeorge ;  lodgings)  is 
a  rising  watering-place  which  has  developed  out  of  the  fishing- 
village  of  Oystermouth  and  has  assumed  the  name  that  in  strict 
parlance  belongs  to  the  detached  rocks  off  the  S.  horn  of  Swansea 
Bay.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
these  rocks  to  projecting  breasts  (mammae).  The  oyster-beds  here 
have  recently  recovered  some  of  their  former  prosperity.  From  the 
Pier  (adm.  id, ;  restaurant),  steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Bristol,  Gar- 
diff,  Swansea,  Tenby,  Ilfracombe,  Lynmouth,  etc.  The  bathing  is 
tolerable  and  the  boating  is  good.  A  marine  drive  has  been  carried 
round  the  coast  from  Southend  to  Bracelet  Bay,  passing  near  the 
Lighthouse  on  Mumbles  Head. 

The  MambleM  forms  the  ufual  and  moal  coTiv«ikVm\ yntal  to  tke  *6«w«r 
^eninmulB,  tbe  8.  W.  corner  of  Qlamor^ans^Te.  T^e  w^o\t  ol^Cb\»  vw^^wn^ 
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which  l8  about  15  M.  long  and  5-6  M.  broad,  is  picturesque  enough  to  repay 
a  stay  of  sereral  days;  but  the  finest  scenery,  that  of  the  8.  coast,  may 
be  fairly  explored  in  one  day's  walk.  It  is  emphatically  a  district  for  the 
pedestrian,  as  beyond  the  railway-termini  there  is  no  convenient  transport 
for' visitors  (omnibuses,  see  below;  light  railway  contemplated),  while 
many  of  the  finest  points  are  inaccessible  except  on  foot.  Inns  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  those  who  explore  the  district  thoroughly  must 
now  and  again  be  content  with  farm-house  or  coastguard  accommodation. 
Two-tiiirds  of  Oower  are  occupied  by  the  English-speaking  descendants  of 
Flemish  or  Norman  colonists,  who  have  cooped  up  the  original  Welsh 
inhabitants  in  the  K. W.  comer  (comp.  p.  219).  The  churches,  though  rudely 
built,  possess  various  features  of  interest;  their  towers,  resembling  those 
of  Pembrokeshire  (p.  219),  combine  the  character  of  a  campanile  and  a 
stronghold.  The  student  of  mediseval  architecture  should  provide  himself 
with  Freeman^s  *Notes  on  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Gower'  (1860). 
The  antiquarian  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  peninsula. 

The  railway-stations  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  are  Llan- 
Morkn's,  to  the  K.,  and  Killay  ^  on  the  E.,  both  on  the  ramification  of 
the  L.  »,  W.  Railway  which  extends  hence  to  Craven  Arms  and  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  211).  Omnibuses  also  ply  between  Swansea  and  several 
of  the  villages  in  Gower,  generally  leaving  Gower  early  in  the  morning 
and  returning  about  6  p.m. 

The  following  round  of  about  25  M.  from  the  Mumbles,  or  20  M.  from 
Caswell  Bay,  will  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  Gower  scenery.  Ample 
time  (9-10  hrs.)  should  be  allowed  for  the  excursion,  as  some  of  the 
walking  is  rather  rough.  —  From  the  Oystermouth  tramway-station  (see 
p.  20S)  we  follow  the  road  back  150  yds.  and  take  the  road  leading  inland 
(to  the  left),  past  Oystermouth  Ceutle,  a  picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of 
the  14th  cent,  (small  fee  to  the  keeper).  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  just  beyond  the  school,  w  ediverge  to  the  left  from 
the  direct  road  to  Caswell  Bay,  in  order  to  visit  the  pretty  little  (V*  M.) 
Langland  Bay  i*Lanffland  Bay  Hotels  D.  is. ;  Osborne;  Botherslade^  R.  2s.  6d., 
D.  €s.  6df. ;  lodgings),  where  there  are  a  few  villas.  From  Langland  a 
steep  lane  leads  us  back  to  the  (^/s  M.)  main  road,  where  we  turn  to  the 
lett.  1  M.  Caswell  Bay  i*Hotel^  unpretending,  R.  A  B.  6s.)  is  a  charming 
little  sandy  cove,  flanked  with  rocks.  The  bathing  here  and  at  Langland 
Bay  is,  however,  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the  strong  outward  cur- 
rents. From  the  hotel  we  follow  the  road  for  5  min.  more;  then  diverge  , 
to  the  left  through  the  bracken  and  gorse,  cross  a  stile,  and  descend  to 
(5  min.)  Brandy  Cove,  a  small  green  inlet  owing  its  name  to  smuggling 
traditions.  We  cross  this  cove  and  follow  the  path  leading  round  the  clifis 
(easier  than  the  cart-track  over  the  top  of  the  promontory)  to  (1/4  hr.) 
AfN-dti  Bay  (*Poolth-dee';  Beaufort  Arms,  small),  with  its  curious  banks 
of  pebbles.  Fine  view  of  the  Pioll-du  Bead ,  a  bold  mass  of  limestone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  IFrom  Pwll-du  a  path  leads  inland  through  the 
well-wooded  Bishopston  Valley  to  (2  M.)  Bishopston  (p.  211).]  From  the  inn 
we  ascend  a  rough  and  steep  track  to  (8-10  min.)  the  hamlet  of  Biffh  Pen- 
nard,  where  we  take  a  lane  to  the  right  (inland),  following  it  to  the  left 
when  it  bends  and  regaining  the  cliff-track  near  (8  min.)  a  farm-house,  with 
a  pond  in  front  of  it.  About  4  min.  beyond  the  farm  is  a  ruinous  stone  cattle- 
shed,  opposite  which  begins  a  fidntly  marked  path,  descending  deviously 
to  the  left  to  Baeon  ffoU,  a  cave  on  this  side  of  the  W.  promontory  of  the 
bay,  in  which  large  deposits  of  prehistoric  bones  were  found  in  1850.  The 
limestone  cliffs  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  very  fine.  We  now  return  to 
the  track  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  (though  experts,  who  think  it  worth 
while,  may  follow  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous  path  along  their  face  to 
two  other  caves)  and  in  about  10  min.  reach  another  stone  hut,  in  a  line 
with  which,  to  the  left,  is  Minehin  Bead,  easily  recognised  by  the  knob 
of  white  limestone  at  the  top.  Below  this  knob  is  Mmehin  Bote,  a  cave 
extending  into  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  170  ft.  The  d«&«»iii\  \a  VN..,  QiH«« 
slippery  turf,  requires  eavtion  and  a  steady  "hesA^  \>u\  ^<>a^  ^\^^  ^^  ^"^ 
care  tor  this  seramhle  should  not  miss  tlie  ♦Viw»  ol  Vh»  «i%aX  Vtvim  >»% 
iop  of  the  promontory. 

Bamdmkmr'b  Qrwt  Britain.    6th  £dit.  ^'^ 
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Continuing  to  follow  the  track  over  the  head  of  the  cliffs,  we  cross 
the  elastic  turf  of  Pennard  Burrows  and  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  large 
Union  Workhoitse,  on  the  slope  of  Cefn  Brpn.  In  V*  !>'•  ^®  soe  the  hamlet 
of  James  Oreen  to  the  right,  and  in  5  min.  more  the  ruin  of  Pennard 
Castle.  To  the  left  the  cliffs  here  recede,  leaving  room  for  the  sandy  bay 
of  Shire  Combe.  At  low  tide  we  may  descend  to  the  beach  and  pass  through 
the  natural  archway  at  the  W.  end  of  this  b^y,  but  at  high  tide  we  must 
cross  the  neck  to  reach  *Three  Cliffs  Bay,  The  origin  of  the  name  appears 
when  we  look  back  at  the  rocks  separating  it  from  Shire  Combe  Bay.  A 
small  stream  here  enters  the  sea.  Three  Cliffs  Bay  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  a  fine  promontory  called  the  High  Tor^  which  may  be  rounded  at  low 
water.  On  the  other  side  extend  the  beautiful  sands  of  Oxieich  Bay^  along 
which  we  can  walk  all  the  way  to  (2  M.)  the  church  (a  typical  example 
of  a  Gower  church)  and  parsonage  of  Oxwich,  nestling  under  the  cliffa  at 
the  W.  extremity.  Here  also  is  a  coastguard^*  cottage,  where  refreshments 
and  a  bed  may  be  obtained.  Amid  the  woods  to  the  rigbt,  as  we  cross 
the  bay,  are  visible  the  village,  church,  and  old  castle  of  Penrice,  The 
village  of  Oxwieh  lies  a  little  inland  (to  the  N.)  of  the  church,  while  Ox- 
wieh  Ccutle  (16th  cent.),  now  incorporated  with  a  farm-house,  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  cliffs.  [Those  who  do  not  care  to  see  the  Culver  Hole  (see 
below),  or  to  go  on  to  the  Worms  Head,  may  turn  inland  at  Oxwich  and 
proceed  via  Pen-y- Hitch  a.nd  Reynoldston  to  (6V3  M.)  Arthur'' s  Stone  (see  below).] 

From  Oxwich  we  may  ascend  the  rough  road  passing  to  the  right  of 
the  castle ,  and  then  descend  through  the  village  of  Slade,  to  Port  Eynon 
Bay^  another  level  expanse  of  sand.  A  walk  of  V4  br.  from  Oxwich  brings 
us  to  Port  Eynon  (inn,  small)  where  primitive  summer-quarters  and  good 
bathing  may  be  had.  Here  a  boy  may  be  engaged  to  show  the  way  to 
Culver  Hole,  an  interesting  cavern  on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory 
bounding  Port  Eynon  Bay  on  the  W.  From  a  point  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  an  easy  zigzag  path  winds  down  the  grassy  slope  to  the  cave,  bat  the 
last  part  of  the  descent  is  unpleasant  for  ladies. 

[The  walk  along  the  cliffs  from  Port  Eynon  to  (8-9  H.)  the  Worms 
Head,  passing  the  Paviland  Caves  and  *Mewslade  Bay^  is  very  fine,  but 
would  necessitate  another  day  in  Gower.  The  "Worms  Head,  perhaps- 
the  grandest  piece  of  rock -scenery  in  the  peninsula,  consists  of  a  lon^ 
narrow  promontory,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about  1  V.  and  quite 
detached  from  the  mainland  at  high-water.  Kear  the  point  is  a  curiou» 
'Blow  Hole",  resembling  the  Devil's  Bellows  at  Kynance  Cove  (p.  i63)^and. 
making  a  sharp  whistling  sound  when  the  wind  or  sea  is  high.  —  Visi'- 
tors  to  the  Worms  may  obtain  accommodation  at  a  farm-house  at  Rhoetily^ 
a  village  about  1  M.  from  the  neck  of  the  headland.  Bhossily  is  6  M .  by- 
road from  Reynoldsion  (see  below),  at  which  is  the  nearest  decent  inn.] 

Starting  from  Port  Eynon  on  our  return-journey,  we  walk  across  &9 
sand-hills  to  ('/4  M.)  the  village  of  Horton,  which  we  see  in  front  of  us» 
Thence  we  follow  the  road  in  a  straight  (M. £.)  direction  to  (2  M.)  Penrie^ 
(see  above),  with  its  church,  and  beyond  it  make  a  rapid  deacent,  aft 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  iron  gate  of  the  avenue  to  Penrice  Bouse,  T<^ 
visit  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Penrice  Castle  (permission  necessary),  dating  in. 
part  from  the  i2th  cent.,  we  pass  through  this  gate,  leaving  the  groonda 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  by  the  lodge  on  the  main  road  to  Swansea* 

[Those  who  wish  to  visit  Arthur''s  Stone,  the  best-known  cromlech  io 

Gower,  here  turn  to  the  left,  and  then,  at  (I/4  M.)  the  cross-roads,  where 

there  is  a  building  curiously  supported  on  stone  props,  to  the  right.    Oar 

road  crosses  the  ridge  of  Oe&i  Bryn  and  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  road  firom 

Beynoldston  to  Killay  (p.  2U9),  at  a  point  near  a  so-called  'Holy  Well". 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  left  for  1/3  M.,  and  then  leave  the  road  by  a 

grass-track  to  visit  Arthur^s  Stone ,  which  lies  on  the  moor  about  Vs  I'* 

to  the  right.    The  cap-stone  of  this  large  cromlech  is  14  ft.  long,  and 

weighs  26  tons.    Arthur's  Stone  is  about  472  M.  from  Llanmorlais  (p.  209). 

—  In  returning  we  may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding  to  the  W.  to  (1  If.) 

A'eynoldsfon  fMrthur's  Stone  Hotel,  unpretending),  where  the  road  tunu 

to  the  8.  and  aoon  reaches  C/4  V.i  tbe  ^V7ax\«««i  TQ«k^^  «.\.  %  ^olnt  about 

iVif  M.  to  the  W,  of  that  at  which  we  c\uvtlft«L  \\A 
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For  Caswell  Bay  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  Swansea  road 
(0ee  p.  210).  After  about  1  M.  we  pasa  the  interesting  church  of  Nichol- 
astcn  (recently  restored  at  a  cost  of  10,0002.)  on  the  right,  and  1  M.  farther 
on  reach  the  houses  of  Penmaen^  with  the  West  Gower  Workhouse  (p.  210) 
aboTe  us  on  the  left.  At  (74  M.)  Ptnmaen  Churchy  now  of  no  interest  through 
unskilful  restoration,  a  road  diverging  to  the  left  leads  to  the  summit  of 
(kfn  Bryn  (690  ft.;  *View).  Our  road  descends  past  Park-le-Breos  (Hon. 
Aubrey  Vivian),  in  the  grounds  of  which  is  a  neolithic  tumulus,  to  (1  M.) 
the  village  of  Park  Mil,  >/«  ^-  beyond  which  are  the  new  Schools,  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilston  Vallep,  and  the  small  Qower  Inn,  a  convenient 
centre  for  several  excursions.  Pennard  Castle  (p.  210)  lies  about  1  M.  to 
the  S.  Beyond  the  Gower  Inn  the  road  ascends  past  Kilvrough  Haute  to 
(li/s  H.)  a  lime-kiln  (on  the  left).  Here  we  quit  the  road  by  a  gate  on 
the  right  and  follow  a  path,  which  crosses  fields,  stiles,  and  another  road, 
to  C/4  K.)  Kittle.  At  Kittle  we  join  the  road  which  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  and  then  ascends  steeply  to  (I/4  M.)  Bithopston  (inn).  (Walk 
through  the  valley  to  the  sea,  see  p.  209.)  Passing  through  Bishopston,  we 
follow  the  road  for  1  M.  farther,  and  turn  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  it  strikes  another  road  at  right  angles.  A  few  hundred  yards 
ftftner  on,  by  a  stone  wall,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road  to 
(»/4  M.)  Caswell  Bay  (p.  209). 

From  the  point  at  which  we  quitted  it  (see  above),  the  road  to 
(TM.)  Swansea  runs  to  the  K.E.  to  (3M.)  Killay  Station,  and  then  almost 
due  E.  to  (2  M.)  Sketty  and  (2  M.)  Swansea  (p.  207). 


After  leaving  Landore  (p.  207)  the  train  penetrates  a  tunnel 
and  near  (195  M.)  Oowerton  intersects  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Ora- 
Ten  Arms  to  Swansea  (comp.  p.  209).  —  Beyond  (197  M.)  Loughor, 
we  cross  the  estnary  of  the  Llwchwr  (Loughor),  or  Burry. 

2013/4  M.  Llanelly  (Stepney  Arms,  R.  4«.,  D.  3s.  6d.;  Thomas 
Arms,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«.;  American  Agent,  Mr,  Wm,  Bowen),  a  manu- 
fftcturing  town  and  mineral  port,  with  25,617 inhab.,  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Llandilo  (p.  217)  and  Llandovery  (p.  216).  —  Beyond 
Llanelly  the  train  quits  the  mineral  district,  and  the  scenery  im- 
proves. The  line  is  carried  along  the  shore  on  an  embankment. 
^—  2O5Y2  M.  Pembrey  and  Burry  Port,  with  large  copper-works.  — 
2103/4  M.  Kidwelly  (Pelican,  R.  or  D.  3s.),  pleasantly  situated  on 
Oarmarthen  Bay,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  (14th  cent.)  and 
an  interesting  church  (Dec).  —  The  train  now  ascends  the  left  bank 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Towy.  From  (215  M.)  Ferry  side  (White  Lion), 
a  small  seaside  resort,  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  ruins  of  Llan- 

stephan  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estnary. 
Walkers 

Tenby 
eastle. 

From  Ferryside  the  train  ascends  along  the  Towy  (views) 
to  (22172^0  Carm(!irthen  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms),  the 
junction  for  (8/4  M.)  Carmarthen,  Lampeter,  and  Aberystwyth  (see 
p.  218).  We  have  a  good  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  and 
the  town  of  Carmarthen.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Towy.  229^/4  M. 
8t,  Clears  (Swan)  was  the  centre  of  the  ^Rebecca  Riots*  of  184^.. 
the  object  of  which  was  the  abolition  oi  tvit\ii^\\L<^-^%^\A».  ^^\\v.^ 
name  jtf  an  alluaion  to  6fen.  xxiy.  60.^- 
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2353/4  M.  Whitland  (Yelyerton  Arms)  is  the  junction  of  lines 

to  Tenby  and  Pembroke  (see  R.  29)  and  to  Cardigan. 

Fbou  Whitland  to  Gasdigan,  2772  M. ,  in  iV«  hr.  (4«.  6<l.,  3*.,  2«* 
S^Jid.).  This  line  ascends  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  J/on  Taf,  — 
I6V2  M.  Crymmych  Arm$  (inn)  is  the  nearest  railway-station  for  (11 M .)  New- 
port (Llwyngair  Arms;  Commercial),  to  which  a  coach  plies  daily  (fare 
2t.  Gd.).  Coach  from  Newport  to  Fishgnard  and  Haverfordwest,  see 
below.  Crymmych  Arms  is  also  the  starting-point  for  a  walk  along 
the  Pretely  Mills  to  (6Vs  M.)  Fresely  Top  (1754  ft.)>  the  highest  point 
in  Pembrokeshire.  —  Beyond  Crymmych  Arms  the  train  crosses  the  cnl- 
minating  point  of  the  line  (690  ft.)  and  descends  (fine  views  of  the  coast)  to 
(20VsM.)  Boncath  and  (24  M.)  Kilgtrran  (inn),  the  latter  with  a  ruined  castle 
(13th  cent.) ,  on  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Teifi.  —  27Vs  H.  Cardigan  (Black  Lion,  B.  or  D.  Qt.  6d  J, 
a  small  and  dull  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ttifi,  with  3511  inhab.  and 
the  scanty  remains  of  an  old  castle.  A  coach  runs  hence  twice  daily 
through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Teifi,  passing  (7  M.)  Cenarth,  to  (10  M.) 
Newcoitlt  Emlyn  (p.  218).  The  road  running  northwards  to  (20  M.)  Ntw  Q^ay 
(p.  218)  and  C»  M.)  Aherayrm  (p.  218)  offers  few  attractions  to  the  tourist, 
but  some  of  the  coast  scenery  is  fine. 

Beyond  Wbitland  the  Presely  Hills  (see  above)  are  visible  to 

the  right.  —  239i/4  M.  Clynderwen. 

Fbou  Clthdebwbn  to  Goodwick,  23  M.,  railway  in  IVs  hr.  (fares  3s. 9 
is.  iV/jfil),  passing  five  small  stations.  At  (9  M.)  Roiebush  (inn)  begins  the 
easiest  ascent  of  Presely  Top  (see  above).  —  17  M.  Lettertton  is  about  to 
be  connected  by  rail  with  Clarbeston  Boad  (8  M.}  see  below).  —  23  K. 
Ooodwick  ( Wyncliffe  Hotels  belonging  to  the  Gc.  W.  B.  Co.)  is  a  pretty  little 
watering-place  on  Fishguard  Bayy  where  a  large  harbour  is  being  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  a  regular  steamer-service  thence  to  (62  M.)  Rosilare 
in  Ireland.  The  trains  are  met  here  by  hotel- omnibuses  from  (IV4  M.)  FUk' 
guard  (Commercial,  B.  2(.  6d.  \  Great  Western),  a  small  tovm  in  a  land- 
locked bay.  At  Carreg-Gwastad  Point,  2  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Goodwiek,  a 
French  force  of  1  00  men  landed  in  1797,  only  to  be  captured  by  the 
local  militia.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  meinihirion,  cromlechs, 
crosses,  and  other  antiquities.  Coach  from  Fishguard  to  ffaver/ordwest^ 
see  below.  From  Fishguard  we  may  follow  the  coast  to  the  liJB.  to 
(7  M.)  Newport  (coach,  see  above),  Cardigan  (see  above),  etc. 

2453/4  M.  Clarbeston  Road,  —  251  M.  Haverfordwett  (^Ca$tU^ 
R.  4s.,  D.  3«.6d. ;  Salutation,  R.  Ss,  D.  3«.6(2.,  commercial;  Swan, 
R.  2s.,  D.  2s.  6c2.),  on  the  CUddau,  with  6007  inhab.  and  the  shell 
of  an  old  castle.  The  Interesting  Qiurch  of  St,  Mary  contains  a 
good  effigy  of  a  pilgrim  (16th  cent).  Near  the  river  are  the  ruins 
of  an  Augustine  Priory  (£.£.).  Hayerfordwest  was  the  capital  of 
the  Flemish  colony  settled  in  Pembroke  In  1107  (see  p.  219). 

About  4>/«  M.  to  the  S.  E.  is  *Ficton  Gastle  (order  obtained  at  the 
estate-ofQce  in  Haverfordwest) ,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  fastness  of 
a  Korman  baron  of  the  11th  cent.,  though  somewhat  marred  by  modem 
additions.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  —  (loaches  ply  from 
Haverfordwest  to  (16  M.)  8t.  David's  (see  B.  30),  to  (15  M.)  Fishguard  (fiare 
2s,Sd,\  see  above)  and  (22  M.)  Newport  (fare  ^.Bd.;  see  above),  and  to 
(7  M.)  Little  Haven  (fare  is.  Gd,). 

As  the  train  leaves  Haverfordwest  we  obtain  good  views  of  the 
csBtle  And  priory  to  the  right.   M  C^^  M..^  JoKtiston  JuneiUm  the 
^^fo  ^'^^^^f  ^^®  branch  going  to  (*)»0^.")  MftfwrAwA^^^'CwstVft 
(SeOy^  M.)  JVew  MUfofd,    As  i?e  appxo«iCi^i  ^V^  lcim«t  ^^  %«^^% 
acaaty  niias  of  IHll  Priory  In  a  vaWeY  \xi  ^^  ^*^^- 
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miford  or  Xilford  Haven  (Lard  Nelson ;  American  Agent,  Mr, 
0,  8.  Kelway),  a  town  with  6101  Inliab.,  lies  about  6  M.  above  the 
month  of  *Milford  Haven j  the  ^blessed  Milford'  of  Imogen  (Oymbe- 
line,  m,  2),  a  splendid  harbour,  In  which  the  whole  English  navy 
could  ride  securely  at  anchor.  It  was  formerly  a  considerable  sea- 
port, but  the  attempts  of  modem  enterprise  and  capital  to  reyiye 
its  importance  have  hitherto  resulted  only  in  a  conglomeration  of 
large  but  deserted  docks,  quays,  and  lines  of  railway.  On  a  build- 
ing near  the  station  is  a  tablet  recording,  in  amusingly  pompous 
language,  the  visit  of  George  IT.  in  1821.  Henry  YII.  landed  here 
in  1485,  as  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  his  way  to  claim  the  crown. 

Hew  Milford  or  Neyland  (*8outh  Wales  Hotel,  R.  from  3s.  6(2.), 
which  lies  a  little  farther  up  the  Haven,  directly  opposite  Pembroke 
Dock  (p.  223),  is  the  terminus  of  the  G.  W.  Railway  and  the 
starting-point  of  steamers  to  Waterford  and  Oork.  Steam  ferry  to 
Pembroke  Dock  (Hobbes  Point,  p.  223)  2d.,  return- fare  Sd, 

Pleasant  boating-exciiraions  may  be  made  in  *lIilford  Haven,  and  its 
various  ramifications  explored.  In  fine  weather  a  boat  is  the  best  means 
of  passing  from  the  one  IQlford  to  the  other;  but  the  road  (5  M.)  is  also 
not  nnattraetive.    The  Haven  Is  protected  by  fortifications. 

27.  From  Hereford  to  Brecon  and  Swansea. 

Midland  Bailwat  from  Hereford  to  (38  H.)  Brecon  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  5<., 
Qs.  i^id.U  to  (78  M.)  Swansea  In  4  hrs.  (fares  lis.  4(f.,  6«.  by2d.).  This 
route  traverses  much  of  the  finest  scenery  in  South  Wales,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye  (see  below)  may  be  combined  with  it. 

Hereford^  see  p.  186.  Near  (9  M.)  Moorhampton  a  well-preserved 
portion  of  Offa's  Dyke  (p.  279)  is  visible.  At  (13V2  M.)  EardisUy 
a  line  diverges  to  Kington,  Fresteign,  and  New  Badnor»  Beyond 
(17  M.)  Whitney  we  cross  the  Wye  and  pass  Clifford  Ccutle,  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  *Fair  Rosamond'. 

21  M.  Hay  (Crown,  R.  3s.  6<i.,  D.  3s. ;  Blue  Boar,  R.  or  D. 
2s.  6d.),  an  old  Norman  border-town,  with  1680  Inhab.  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  castle.  The  name,  like  The  Hagne  in  Holland,  means 
a  hedge  or  enclosure  (French  hcUe"),  The  station  here  is  in  England 
(Herefordshire)  and  the  town  in  Wales  (Breconshire).  Those  who 
wish  to  explore  the  Upper  Wye  (see  below)  on  foot  may  begin  at 
Hay;  and  a  pleasant  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  the  S.  across  the 
Black  Mts.  to  (12  M.)  Llanthony  (p.  201).  —  241/2  M.  Olashury 
(Maesllwch  Arms,  IV2  M.  from  the  station).  Good  view  of  the 
Wye  Valley. 

>  26  M.  Three  Coeks  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms;  Three 
Cocks  Inn,  V2  ^*  ^  ^^^  ^0  ^^  ^^^  junction  for  the  Mid-Wales  section 
of  the  Cambrian  Railways  through  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye.  To 

the  left  rise  the  Black  Mountains  (p.  201). 

Fbom  Tbrsk  Cocks  Junction  to  Moat  Lanb,  48  M.,  Cambrian  Bailways 
in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  6s.  id.,  4s.  Sd.,  4s.).  This  line  follows  the  upper  course  of  the 
Wye,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  is,  however,  best  explored  hv  the  ped- 
estrian.  —  From  (7  M.)  Boughrood  (Boat  Inn,  Ghriffln,  both  primitive)  a 
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visit  may  be  paid  to  (4  M.)  Craig  Pwll  Du,  or  rock  of  the  black  pit,  below 
which  is  a  waterfall  25  ft.  high.  —  SVa  M,  Aberedto.  at  the  month  of  the 
romantic  glen  of  the  Edtp^  with  an  old  chnrch.  —  14  M.  Boilth  or  Builth 
WelU  (Lion^  R.  2*.  6(f.,  D.  3<.*,  Oroton),  a  small  town  with  chalybeate 
and  sulphur  springs  and  the  earthworks  of  a  castle.  About  T^lt  H.  to 
the  W.  is  Owm  Llewelyn.,  where  Llewelyn,  the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  English  in  1282.  —  At  (16  M.)  Builth  Road 
(Rail.  Befreshmt.  Rooms)  our  line  intersects  the  Cental  Wales  Railway 
(L.  X.  W. ;  high  level  station  adjacent)  from  Craven  Arms  to  Carmarthen 
and  Swansea  (comp.  p.  216).  —  20  M.  Neuibridge-on-  Wye  (New  Inn){  24  X. 
Doldowlod* 

26V2  H.  Rhayader  (X«on,  R.  2«.  9i.,  D.  %.  6(f.;  Royal  Oak,  Liont  un- 
pretending), a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  the  Wye  and  surrounded 
Dy  lofty  hills.  ^Cum  Elan,  or  valley  of  the  Elan,  5  M.  to  the  S.W.,  is 
a  beautifal  little  glen,  where  large  reservoirs  for  the  water-supply  of 
Birmingham  (80  M.  distant)  were  opened  in  1904.  —  The  train  now  leaves 
the  Wye  and  runs  to  the  N.,  passing  the  flannel-making  town  (2769  inhab.) 
of  (301/2  31.)  Llanidloes  (Tretvythan  Armt,  B.  2*.  6(f.,  D.  8«.,  Rail,  BfmL 
Rooms),  to  (48  M.)  Moat  Lane,  where  it  reaches  the  line  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Aberystwyth  (see  p.  278). 

From  Rhayader  the  walker  may  follow  up  the  Wye  to  its  (18  U.) 
source  on  the  slopes  of  Plinlimmon  (2460  ft.),  halfway  to  Aberystwyth 
(p.  281).  There  are  few  pleasanter  walking-tours  of  a  week''s  duration 
in  England  than  that  afforded  by  a  descent  of  the  Wye  from  the  source  to 
the  mouth,  a  distance  of  130  M.  Xhe  lower  course,  from  Ross  to  (Shep- 
stow,  is  described  at  pp.  182  et  seq. 

29  M.  Talgarth  (Ashburnbam  Arms;  Tower,  R.  2s.,  D.  2f.  6d.). 
The  Brecon  Beacons  (p.  215)  now  come  into  view  on  the  left.  On 
the  same  side  is  Llyrh  Safadden  or  Lkmgorse  Pool, — 33^2  ^*  TalyUyn 
(Rail.  Rfmt  Rooms),  junction  of  a  line  to  Dowlais  and  Merthyr 
Tydvil  (p.  204).  We  now  pass  tbrongh  a  tnnnel,  on  emerg:ing 
from  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Usk,  with  the  Brecon 
Beacons  in  the  background.  To  the  right,  as  we  enter  Brecon 
station,  is  the  Memorial  College,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Nonconforming  clergy  of  1662. 

38  M.  Brecon  or  Brecknock  (Castle,  R.  4s.;  Wellington,  R.  4«., 
D.  2s.  6d.'3s.  6(2.),  the  capital  of  Breconshire  or  Brecknockshire,  is  a 
town  of  5875  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  in  a  depression  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Usk  and  the  Honddu,  In  the  Ely  Tower,  a  firagment 
of  the  old  castle,  in  the  garden  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  tooir place  the 
famous  conference  between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Richard  III.  The 
top  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Beacons.  —  The  *Priory  Church  of 
8t,  John  (open  9-6 ;  keys  in  the  cottage  by  the  N.W.  entrance;  fee 
6(i.),  a  good  E.E.  and  Dec.  edifice,  with  a  massive  tower,  has  been 
well  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Freeman  considers  it  the  noblest 
»pecimen  of  a  class  of  churches  not  uncommon  in  Wales,  where 
massiveness  of  effect  is  produced  by  simplicity  of  construction.  It  is 
reached  by  the  bridge  over  the  Honddu,  and  on  the  way  to  it  we  pass 
part  of  the  embattled  wall  of  the  old  priory.  —  About  1/2  M.  beyond 
the  Llanfaes  Bridge,  crossing  the  Usk,  is  Christ  College,  with  a  good 
KM  cbapelf  /orxnerJy  belonging  to  al)om.\m<iwi^tioiy.  The  hoose 
ia  tboEigh  St  in  which  Mrs.  Siddouft  (V7bb-\»^V^  ^^%\wsni\w«i* 
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an  appropriate  tablet.    The  Priory  Walk^  on  the  Honddu,  and  the 

Captain's  Walk,  on  the  Usk,  are  two  pleasantly  shaded  promenades. 
An  admirable  yiew  of  Brecon  and  the  Beacons  is  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Fen-y-Orug,  a  hill  IVs  H.  to  the  K.W.  of  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  tnrn 
to  the  right  beyond  the  Castle  Hotel  and  pass  the  (I/4  M.)  Cemetery.  About 
i/x  M.  farther  on,  a  little  beyond  the  milestone,  we  take  a  path  leading 
across  a  field  to  Pen-y-Crug  Farm;  passing  through  the  farm-yard,  we 
reach  the  open  hillside  and  in  10  min.  more  gain  the  top,  where  there 
are  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  camp.  —  Another  good  point  of  view 
Is  Blioch  Tump,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  reached  by  following  Free 
St.  from  the  station  and  passing  under  the  line. 

Another  pleasant  object  for  a  short  walk  is  afforded  by  the  Frwdgrech 
Waterfalls.  We  cross  the  Llanfaes  Bridge  (p.  214),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town,  and  continue  in  a  straight  direction,  along  the  Llandovery  Road 
to  (}/t  M.)  a  point  where  the  road  forks.  We  turn  to  the  left  and  beyond 
(Vs  M.)  Frwdgrech  Lodge  (on  the  left)  cross  a  bridge,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  are  three  roads.  We  follow  that  in  the  centre  and  reach  i^/t  M.) 
the  bridge  crossing  the  stream  which  forms  the  falls,  one  immediately 
thelow  and  the  other  a  little  above  the  bridge.  The  falls  are  small,  but 
'  heir  setting  is  pretty. 

The  twin  peaks  of  the  *Brecknock  or  Brecon  Beacons,  rising  5  H.  to 
the  8.  of  Brecon,  are  the  highest  peaks  in  S.  Wales,  and  among  the  most 
gracefully-shaped  mountains  in  the  kingdom.  The  direct  route  from  Brecon 
to  the  top  takes  walkers  3-4  hrs.,  but  driving  is  practicable  to  Blaengwdi 
Farm  (see  below).    As  far  as  (IV4  M.)  the  bridge  beyond  Frwdgrech  Lodge, 
see  above.    Here  we  take   the  road  to  the  left  and  ascend  to  (IV2  M.) 
BktengtBdi  Farm.    Beyond  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  Vs  ^*  far- 
ther on  follow  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  which  brings  ui  to  the  W.  part 
of  a  shoulder  extending  to  the  (IV2-2  hrs.)  top  of  "Pef^y-Fan  (2910  ft.),  the 
loftier  peak.  —  An  alternative  route  from  Brecon  leads  to  the  left  at  the 
turnpike-gate,  Vs  M.  beyond  the  Llanfaes  Bridge  (p.  214),  and  follows  the 
highroad  to  (2V2  M.)  Pant  Farm,  beyond  which  we  tnrn  to  the  right.  — 
Many,  however,  prefer  to  ascend  from  (14  M.)  Torpantau,  a  station  on  the 
line  to  Merthyr  (see  p.  204),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Beacons,  and  to  descend 
by  one  of  the  above  routes.    The  Beacons,  however,  do  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  the  S.,  and  the  pleasantest  part  of  this  route  is  the  descent.  — 
The  ^View  from  the  top  includes  the  Black  Mts.  on  the  E.,  the  Carmarthen 
Van  on  the  W.,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Usk  and  Llangorse  Pool  to  the  N. 
Among  other  points  for  easy  excursions  from  Brecon  are  (6  M.)  Llan- 
grorstf  Pool  (p.  214),  a  great  resort  of  anglers ;    Y  Caer  Bannau,   the  old 
Homan  camp  of  Bannium,  Q}J2  M.  to  the  W. ;  and  (9  M.)  Bwleh^  reached  by 
a  beautiful  walk  or  drive  through  the  Usk  valley,  or  from  (7  M.)  Taly- 
honi  station,  on  the  Merthyr  line  (p.  204). 

As  the  train  leaves  Brecon  we  have  another  beautiful  view  of 

the  Beacons  and  the  Usk.   40 V2  M.  Cradoc,  3/^  M.  to  the  N.  of  Y 

Caer  Bannau  (see  above) ;  42  M.  Aberhran.  —  46V2  M.  Devynock 

(Usk  and  Railway ;  Pont  Senny),  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Senny  and  the  Usk. 

A  drive,  traversing  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  South  Wales,  and 

Eassing  from  the  valley  of  the  Usk  to  that  of  the  Toiey^  may  be  taken  from 
►evynock  to  (12*/*  M*)  Llandovery  (p.  216),  but  there  is  no  public  con- 
veyance. 3  M.  Trecastle  (Black  Horse  ^  Three  Horseshoes).  Farther  on,  the 
road  winds  through  the  romantic  pass  of  Ctom  Dtor,  and  near  Llandovery 
it  erosses  the  little  river  Bran. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.  and  begins  to  ascend  through  a 
bleak  and  wild  valley.   The  Carmarthen  Van  rises  to  the  right.  Ju&t 
beyond  (56 Y2  M.)  PenwylU,  in  the  \alle7  \>e\o'ST  "oa  Vi  ^^^^A^ 
UeB  Oraty-i^-JVbs,  long  the  Welsh  home  ot  kde\\.Ti«b^%XX3lQ^«tw\««^ 
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Cedars trom),  with  a  large  winter-garden  and  a  theatre.  Near  Pen- 
wyllt  we  cross  the  watershed  and  begin  the  descent  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tawe,  —  At  (60  M.)  Colhren  Junction  the  line  to  Neath 
(p.  207)  diverges  to  the  left  Farther  on  we  have  a  retrospect  of  the 
Carmarthen  Van  on  the  right.  —  78  M.  Swansea  (Swansea  Vale 
Stat.),  see  p.  207. 

38.  From  Craven  Arms  to  Llandrindod,  Llandovery, 

and  Carmarthen. 

84  M.  Gbntbai.  Walbs  Railway  (L.K.W.)  in  8-4V4  hrs.  (fares  i4<. 
8d.,  9«.,  It.ytd).  —  Througli-carriages  run  by  this  route,  parts  of  which 
are  very  picturesque,  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  Swansea  and  Tenby, 
and  from  London  to  Tenby. 

Craven  Arms,  p.  189.  —  12^2  M.  Knighton  (Norton  Arms,  B.  or 
D.  3s. ;  Swan),  6V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Presteign  (p.  213),  the  county- 
town  of  Radnorshire.  Offa'sDyke  (p.  279)  passes  through  Knighton. 
—  At  (15  M.)  Knucklas  we  quit  the  valley  of  the  Teme  and  near 
(19  M.)  Llangunllo  we  cross  the  watershed  (975  ft.)  between  that 
river  and  the  Wye.  —  29  M.  Penyhoni,  h^j^  M.  from  Abbey  CiomiUf 
*  (see  below). 

32  M.  Llandrindod  Wells  (Rock  House,  R.  3s.,  D.  4«.;    Old 

Pum-p  House;  Llanerch;  Bridge;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  pleasant 

inland  watering  -  place  on  the  Ithon,  with  chalybeate  and  saline 

springs.    Spa  Grounds  have  been  laid  out  adjoining  the  springs, 

and  there  is  a  small  lake  for  boating.  The  Ithon  affords  fair  angling. 
Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  Little  Hill  (860  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  the 
village.     Drives  may  be  taken  to  (10  M.)  Ctomhir  Abbey  (Cistercian;  13th 
cent.),  to  (12  M.)  Rhayader  (p.  214),  to  (8  M.)  BuiUh  (p.  214),  etc. 

Beyond  Llandrindod  the  train  descends  to  (37^2  M.)  Builth 
Road  (p.  214).  For  Builth  Wells,  see  p.  214.  —  Farther  on  we  cross 
the  Wye  and  ascend  again.  Just  beyond  (391/2^0  Cilmery  we  pass 
the  glen  of  Cwm  Llewelyn  (p.  214).  —  441/2  M.  Llangammareh 
Wells  (Lake  Hotel,  R.  48.  6d.,  D.  5s.,  pens.  Ag.  per  week,  1  M.  from 
the  station;  Cammarch,  near  the  station,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6d.),  with  a 
mineral  spring. 

48  M.  Llanwrtyd  Wells  (;*Dolecoed,  at  the  Wells,  1  M.  from 
the  station,  R.  4s.  6(2.,  D.  5s.,  pens,  from  3729*  per  week;  Neuadd 
Arms,  Bellevue,  in  the  village,  2/3  M.  from  the  station ;  Askomel 
Arms,  at  the  station),  another  prettily-situated  and  rising  spa,  with 
sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs,  and  a  golf-course. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  (1(XX)  ft.) ;  to 
(5Va  Al')  Abergteeuin  (Grouse  Inn),  vrith  a  handsome  modem  church;  to 
Ttom  8hon  CatWi  Cave;  to  the  Nanthir  Ravine;  and  to  nnmerous  oUier 
points  in  the  picturesque  environs. 

The  next  bit  of  the  route,  as  the  train  ascends  to  the  water- 
shed (830  ft.)  between  the  Wye  and  Towy,  is  somewhat  bleak  and 
unJnteresting,  bnt  beyond  the  Sugar  Loaf  Tunnel  (1000 yds.  long) 
tro  obtain  a  6ne  view  towards  tlie  S.  —  bb  'Nl.  C\)n9\<yrd<^, 
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59V2  ^*  Llandovery  (^CaatUj  in  the  town ;  North  Westemy  at 
tlie  station),  a  small  town  on  the  Towy,  with  1809  inhah.  and  the 
inBig:nificant  remains  of  an  old  castle.  The  largest  bnilding  is  the 
Welsh  Collegiate  Institute,  LlandoYery  is  a  good  centre  for  excur- 
sions in  the  yalleys  of  the  Towy  and  the  Bran, 

The  finest  part  of  the  *Vale  of  Towy  is  above  Llandovery,  and  may 
be  enjoyed  by  walking  or  driving  to  (10  M.)  Tstradf/ln,  thoagh  walkers  may 
with  advantage  extend  their  explorations  a  few  miles  farther.  Near 
Tstradffin  is  Turn  Shon  Caitfs  Gave.  —  The  Oarmarthen  Van  (^80  ft.), 
a  monntain  second  in  height  and  interest  among  those  of  South  Wales  to 
the  Brecknock  Beacons  alone,  may  be  ascended  from  Llandovery  in  4-6  hrs. 
A  carriage  may  be  taken  to  (9  H.)  Blaenau,  a  farm  4  M.  from  the  top. 
—  From  Llandovery  to  Devynock,  see  p.  215. 

From  (63Y,  M.)  Llanwrda  (Vale  of  Towy  Inn)  a  picturesque 
drive  may  be  taken  to  (I6V2  M.)  Lampeter  (p.  218),  passing  (8  M.) 
Pumpsaini  and  Dolaucothie,  with  remarkable  caves,  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  Roman  gold-mines.  —  65  M.  Llangadoek  (Red 
Lion)  is  another  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Carmarthen  Yan. 

70  M.  Llandilo  (Cawdor  Arms;  Castle;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a 
picturesquely-situated  little  town  with  1934  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre 
for  excursions.  It  is  one  of  the  three  places  where,  according  to 
tradition,  the  miraculously  multiplied  body  of  St.  Telle  was  buried. 
Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  to  Llanelly 
and  Swansea  (see  below).   The  town  has  given  its  name  to  a  slate 

formation  well  known  as  the  ^Llandilo  Flags'. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is  Dynevor  Oastle,  an  interesting 
Norman  ruin  in  a  beautiful  park  (keys  kept  by  the  head-gardener.)  The 
modern  mansion  is  the  residence  of  Lord  I>ynevor.  The  park  begins 
1/4  M .  from  the  town.  Spenser  places  the  cave  of  Merlin  ^amongst  the 
woody  hills  of  Dinevowr',  ^a  little  space  from  the  swift  Barry'  CFairy 
Qt(0<«»«\  iii.  3). — Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Oronffor  Hill  (see  below), 
Golden  Cfrove  (see  below),  TalUy  Abbey  (a  picturesquely  situated  ruin,  V/tV.. 
to  the  N.),  and  Cautell  Carreg  Cennen  (a  finely-placed  ruined  castle  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  cent.,  4Vs  M.  to  the  E.). 

Fbom  Llandiix)  to  Llanbllt  and  Swansea,  25  M.,  railway  in  1-1  V<  hr- 
(fares  4s.,  2*.  6d.,  2i.).  Most  of  the  stations  are  unimportant.  —  18  M.  Pontar- 
dulais  is  the  junction  for  the  line  (G.W.B.)  to  (7  M.)  Llanelly  (p.  211).  The 
Swansea  line  (L.N.W.)  keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llwchwr  estuary  and 
crosses  the  S<  Wales  main  line  at  (17  M.)  Oowerton,  whence  a  branch  runs 
to  Peneknedd  and  Llarmorlais  (p.  209).  20  M.  Sillay  (p.  209).  From  (22  M.) 
Mumbles  Road  the  line  runs  along  Swansea  Bay  to  C26  M.)  Steansea  (Vic- 
toria Station;  p.  207). 

Beyond  Llandilo  Dynevor  Oastle  is  seen  to  the  right  To  the 
left,  near  (73  M.)  Oolden  Orove,  is  the  mansion  of  that  name, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  Cawdor,  where  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  several  of 
his  works.  The  present  house  is  quite  modem.  To  the  N.  rises 
Orongar  Hilly  the  subject  of  the  poem  by  Dyer  (d.  1758). 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Drysllwyn  Castle ,  to  the  right. 
83  M.  Abergwili^  with  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

84  M.  Carmarthen  (Ivy  Bushy  R.  &  B.  65.  6d.;  Boar's  Head, 
R.  from  2$.  6d.,  D.  3«.  j  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  county-town  of 
Oarmarthenshire,  is  an  ancient  place  with  9936  inhab.,  on  the  Towy. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Maridunum.   The  battlemented 
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wall  near  the  station  forms  part  of  the  County  Cfaol,  which  in- 
corporates the  remains  of  the  old  castle.  On  the  riyer,  near  the 
station,  is  the  Parade  Walk  (reached  from  Spilman  St.  by  Parade 
Iload),  an  esplanade  commanding  a  good  yiew  of  'winding  Towy, 
Merlin's  fabled  haunt'.  Coracles  (see  p.  183)  may  still  frequently 
be  seen  on  the  river.  —  At  the  end  of  Spilman  St.  is  the  Church  of 

St,  Peter,  a  large  and  handsome  Dec  building,  recently  restored. 
The  interior  contains  some  intere«ting  monuments,  among  which  ma> 
be  mentioned  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Rhy»-ap-Thomas  (d.  1607)  and  his  wife, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel;  the  memorial  of  Lttdy  Anne  Vaughanj  with 
a  curious  inscription ;  the  monament  (near  the  S.  door)  of  Bishop  Ftrrars^ 
who  was  burned  in  the  market-place  under  Queen  Mary  (1666);  and  ttie 
modem  tablet  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (see  also  below). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 

the  8.  Wales  Training  College ,  and  an  obelisk  to  Oen.  Picton  (d.  1815). 

From  the  Parade  a  pretty  walk  known  as  Pond  Bide  leads  to  the 
(2  M.)  Ouili  river.  We  may  return  by  the  Conwil  road,  or  go  on  to  Bron- 
leydd  Arms  Station  (see  below).  —  Another  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken 
to  (2  M.)  Llangunnor,  on  a  lofty  site  overlooking  the  Yale  of  Towy.  We 
cross  the  bridge,  follow  the  Llandilo  road,  keep  to  the  left  at  Q/%  M.)  the 
fork,  and  then  ascend  the  (i/s  M.)  lane  to  the  right.  The  'White  House* 
,  of  Llangunnor  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's  death  in  1729.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Carmarthen  to  Orongar  Hill  (p.  217), 
Dynevor  Castle  (p.  217),  and  other  places  in  the  Towy  valley. 

From  Carmarthen  Junction  (p.  211)  to  Swansea,  Whitland  (for,  r«»6fr), 
etc.,  see  B.  26. 

From  Cailharthek  to  Aberystwyth,  66  M.,  railway  in  S-S^/a  hrs.  (flares 
Oil.  6d.,  6s.  lOd.,  is.  Sd.).  This  line  traverses  an  uninteresting  district, 
but  it  forms  the  most  direct  route  from  Swansea,  Tenby,  etc^  to  Aberyst- 
wyth. As  far  as  (15  M.)  Pencader  it  belongs  to  the  G.  W.  Railway,  but 
beyond  that  to  the  Manchester  akd  Milford  Railway,  which  derives  Its 
name  from  its  original  conception  as  a  link  in  a  direct  through-line  firom 
Manchester  to  Milford.  The  carriages  are  poor,  and  the  pace  slow.  —  The 
line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  railway  to  Llandovery  and  aseends  the 
pretty  valley  of  the  Otoili.  S'/z  M.  Brontoydd  Arms.  —  From  (15  M.)  Pencader 
the  G.  W.R.  line  runs  via  (3V«  M.)  Llandyssil  (Forth  Hotel,  pen«i.  10s.  &!.  j 
Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms)  to  (IOV2  M.)  Newcastle  Emlyn  (Salutation,  B.  or 
D.  2s.  6(f.',  Emlyn  Arms,  R.  3«.,  D.  2*.  6<i.),  see  p.  212.  From  LlandyssQ 
an  omnibufl  runs  daily  (fare  2«.  6d.)  to  New  Quay  (p.  212).  —  At  (16i/s  M.) 
New  (luay  Road  we  enter  the  valley  of  tiie  Teifi. 

27  M.  Lampeter  {* Black  Lion,  unpretending),  a  clean  little  agricultural 
town  with  172*2  inhab.,  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  St.  David's  College, 
the  oldest  of  the  Welsh  colleges.  It  is  now  attended  by  162  studenta.  and 
there  is  a  good  school  in  connection  with  it.  The  library  of  40,(X)0  vols  is 
rich  in  theological,  historical,  a^d  classical  works,  and  eontains  some  MSS. 
A  large  horse-fair  is  held  at  Lampeter  annually  on  May  8th.  —  There  is 
a  British  Camp  V/j  M.  from  Lampeter,  and  a  Roman  Camp  a  little  fartiier 
on.  —  A  good  road  (waggonette  daily)  leads  to  theW.  from  Lampeter  to 
(18  M.)  Aberayron  (p.  212),  and  one  to  the  E.  to  (8V«  M.)  Pumpsaint  and 
(21  M.)  Llandovery  (p.  216). 

To  the  left,  at  (29  M.)  Berry  Ormond,  is  a  lofty  view-tower  on  a  bill. 
About  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  (3i  M.)  Pont  Llanio  is  Llanddewi-Br^fi,  with 
an  interesting  church,  where  St.  David  is  said  to  have  held  a  synod  In  the 
0th  cent,  to  take  measures  for  checking  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

42  M.   Strata  Florida,    the    station   for  Strata  Florida  Abbey  (iJ2th 

eent.)f   which  lies  3  M.  to  the  £.    The  Abbey,  the  name  of  whieh  is  a 

latinised  form  of  Fttrad  Ffldr,  or  pltAii  ot  Vhe  VfL<lr«is  an  almoit  eflkeed 

ra/n,    with   only  one  late-^ormau  atcb  T«inQ\TAxLV  \iu\.  vmnxWoua  have 

iMid  hare  the  fi:round-plan  and  bTOUgbt  to  U«;\il  iom%  ^k.'^*  ^'f WM«.\ft^  Xxsui^^ 
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and  other  interesting  architectural  details.  About  3  M.  beyond  the  Abbey, 
in  a  hollow  amid  bleak  and  desolate  moorland,  are  the  Ttijt  Pools,  where 
the  Teifi  takes  its  rise. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Teifl  and  the  Tstwyth^ 
and  descends  into  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  latter.  50  M.  Llanilar, 
with  an  interesting  church.  As  we  approach  Aberystwyth  we  have  a  view 
of  the  sea  and  town  to  the  left. 

56  H.  AberjfstwyiJ^-,  see  p.  281. 


29.  From  Whitland  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke. 

27  M.  GsEAT  Westekk  Railway  to  (16  M.)  Tenby  in  */i  hr.  (fares  2s.  8rf., 
Is.  8d.,  is.  id.);  to  (27  M.)  Pembroks  Dock  in  li/i  hr.  (fares  4«.  6d.,  3«.,  2*. 
3V2d.).  —  Through -carriages  from  London  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke  are 
attached  to  the  morning-express  from  Paddington. 

Whitland  Junction,  see  p.  212.  The  train  now  enters  Pem^ 
broleeshirCy  a  county  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  a  *Llttle 
England  beyond  Wales'  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  here  by  Henry  I. 
(in  1107;  comp.  p.  212).  To  this  day  they  have  preserred  their 
distinctive  character,  and  little  or  no  Welsh  is  spoken  in  the  connty 
to  the  S.  of  Haverfordwest.  Yisitors  should  also  note  the  peculi- 
arly massive  church-towers  that  are  characteristic  of  Pembroke- 
shire ,  and  they  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  its  numerous 
line  castles.  So  many  ^Ogham'  inscriptions  haye  been  found  in 
Pembrokeshire  (on  Oaldy,  p.  220;  at  TrefPgame,  etc.),  that  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  character  originated  here.  —  5  M.  Narberth 
(De  Rutzen  Arms ;  Angel),  a  market-town  with  a  ruined  castle. 

About  4  M .  to  the  K.W.  of  Narberth  is  Llawhaden  Oaatle,  long  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's.  It  owes  its  ruinous  condition  to  Bishop 
Barlow,  who  stripped  the  lead  from  its  roof  (1636-49).  The  chief  feature 
of  the  ruins  is  the  gateway.  —  Llawhaden  Church  is  slso  interesting. 

12  M.  Saundersfoot  (Cambrian,  R.  from  Is.  6d.,  D.  Is. ;  Hean 
Castle),  a  little  seaport  I3/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  (omn.  6d.), 
Is  frequented  as  a  bathing-resort  and  has  a  good  sandy  beach.  The 
environs  are  picturesque  and  full  of  pleasant  objects  for  excursions. 
On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  village  is  the  interesting  old 
Church  of  St.  IsseL 

16  M.  Tenby.  —  Hotels.  ^Boyal  Gate  House,  B.  orD.4<.^  Royal  Lion  ; 
CoBOUBO,  a  comfortable  faniily  house,  K.  4«.,  D.  is.  \  these  three  near  each 
other,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  Tddor  Temperance,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  —  Boarding  Bouses  and  Lodgings.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Bristol  (51/2  hrs.  ■,  return-fare  6<.  6d.), 
Milford,  Ilfracombe  (2V4  hrs.),  etc.  \  also  to  Wexford  (12  hrs. ;  15«.).  — 
Rowing  Boat  with  one  man,  is.  6(2.  per  hr.;  9<2.  each  addit.  Vs  li'*i  Sailing 
Boat^  with  two  men,  2s.  and  is. 

Oab  with  one  horse,  first  hour  2s.  Qd.\  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  6(2.;  with 
two  horses  3^.  and  l^/td. ;  per  mile  is.  or  Is.  6d.  \  each  addit.  1/2  M.  Qd.  or  9(2. 

Tenby ,  a  small  town  with  4400  inhab.,  is  finely  placed  upon 

a  bold  rocky  promontory,  jutting  out  between  two  beautiful  sandy 

bays  and  towering  to  a  considerable  height  above  them.   The  sands 

are  smooth,  firm,  and  extensive,  the  climate  is  mild  and  equable, 
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and  the  coast-scenery  In  the  nelghbonrhood  is  of  a  high  order.  The 
neighbourhood  Is  'the  prince  of  places  for  a  naturalist* ,  and  eren 
those  who  haye  no  claim  to  this  title  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  Mr.  Gosse's  *Tenhy:  a  Seaside  Holiday'. 

The  long  and  lofty  wall,  with  its  towers  and  gateways,  known 
as  the  ^Arches'  and  passed  on  the  way  from  the  railway-station,  is 
a  remnant  of  the  town-fortiflcations  as  strengthened  to  resist  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St  Mary^  in  the  principal  street,  is  an 

E.E.  edifice  (1256),  with  Perp.  and  modem  alterations.    Its  chief 

external  feature  is  the  lofty  spire  (150  ft). 

The  interior  eontains  some  biteresting  monuments^f  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  old  tombs,  with  effigies,  to  the  E.  and  w.  of  the  K.  door 
(14th  and  16th  cent.) ;  that  of  the  wife  of  Thomcu  ap  Rhys^  in  the  K.  aisle 
of  the  chancel  *,  and  that  of  Thomtu  White  (d.  1482),  mayor  of  Tenby,  who 
helped  the  Earl  of  Bichmond  (Henry  VII.)  to  escape  after  the  battle  oT 
Tewkesbary.  A  good  effect  is  produced  by  the  singular  elevation  of  th» 
chancel  above  the  rest  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  the  headland  on  which  the  town  lies  are  the  in— 
signlflcant  ruins  of  Tenhy  Castle  and  a  Statue  of  Prince  AlherU   A. 
band  plays  here  in  summer,  and  the  promenade  affords  a  good  Tlew» 
Here,  too,  is  the  Tenby  Museum  (adm.  Gd.),  with  a  collection  illos-' 
trating  the  natural  history  (fine  shells)  and  geology  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  containing  some  mementoes  of  the  French  landingr 
at  Fishguard  (p.  212).     Below  is  the  Victoria  Pier.  —  The  real 
geological  ending  of  the  promontory  is  the  detached  8U  CatharMt 
Rock,  on  which  is  mounted  a  small  battery.  The  coast  on  both  sides 
is  still  defended  by  martello  towers.  —  Tenby  is  the  best  head* 
quarters  for  exploring  the  S.W.  comer  of  Wales,  and  a  few  of  th^ 
fayourite  excursions  are  given  below.   Good  walkers  should  Yisit  lu 
part  at  least  of  the  fine  coast  between  Tenby  and  St.  Govan's  He^d.. 

The  charming  little  cove  to  the  y.  of  the  point  is  known  as  Tmb^ 
Roads^  while  the  larger  sweep  to  the  S.  is  called  the  South  Scmds.  OiiUar' 
Point  bounds  the  latter  on  the  S.,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  thei»- 
bold  rocky  coast  to  the  W.  and  of  the  island  of  Caldy  Qighthouse).  Thc^ 
direct  route  to  it  across  the  sands  is  l^/i  U.  long;  but  for  the  si^e  of  a-- 
gentler  ascent  we  may  approach  from  the  landward  by  following  Uke» 
railway  as  far  as  the  Black  Rock  (at  the  bridge)  and  then  bearing  to  thv- 
left  across  Penally  Burrows  (golf),  leaving  the  village  of  Penally  to  the  right* 

Fbom  Tenbt  to  Penally.  Bv  the  path  along  the  railway  the  distance 
is  about  IV4  M.,  by  the  road  2  M.    The  latter,  the  ^Marsh  Road',  nm^ 
to  the  W.  at  first  for  about  I1/4  H.,  and  then  ascends  to  the  8.  Oeft)  pas* 
a  white  farm-house.    At  the  next  fork  we  also  keep  to  the  left.    Penally 
(Crown  Jnn)^  a  pretty  little  village,  with  a  restored  church  containing 
an  altar-tomb  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  Xorman  font,  is  one  of  the  three 
alleged  burial-places  of  St.  Teilo  (see  p.  217).  —  On  the  way  to  Penally 
we  may  digress  to  visit  the  cave  called  Hoyle*t  Mouth  (a  light  desirable). 
We  diverge  from  the  road  to  the  right  V^  M.  beyond  the  Marsh  Bridce, 
pass  through  the  (1/3  M.)  second  gate  on  the  left,  and  ascend  by  the  ut' 
distinct  path   straight  up  (not  the  well-marked  track  to  the  left)  to  the 
(1  min.)  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  hidden  among  the  trees. 

FsoM  Tbsbt  to  Saundbrbfoot,  34  M.    Good  walkers  should  go  by 

road  and  return  by  the  cliffs  *,  the  walk  may  \»«  %\iQit\«QA4  by  takfrnc  the 

railway  (p.  321).  —  Bt  Boad.  Just  out&l&e  tihaVowu^  w«a^«i%iaKi  «in^>\v11 
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by  following  tbe  old  road  to  tbe  right,  which  rejoins  the  new  road  about 
1  H.  from  Tenby.  After  1  M.  more  we  keep  to  the  right.  —  Bt  the 
Cliffs.  We  follow  the  path  from  the  gas-works  to  (1  M.)  WtUerwinch^  and 
then  skirt  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  the  high 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  Monkttone  Promontory.^  IV4  M.  beyond  Waterwinch. 

To  Gaksw  Castlb,  6Vs-8Vs  X.  The  shortest  road  CBVs  H.)  leads  via 
(l'/4  M.)  Oum/reston^  with  an  interesting  church,  but  the  pleasantest 
(8i/t  X.)  follows  the  Eidgewcty^  a  range  of  low  hills  running  parallel  with 
the  railway  from  Penally  to  Pembroke.  ^Oarew  Oastle  (pron.  Carey; 
adm.  3<{.)  is  a  picturesque  and  fairly -preserved  ruin,  on  a  creek  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  It  is  of  different  dates ,  the  oldest  part  being  apparently 
that  adjoining  the  gate-house  (early  12th  eent.).  In  the  village  (Carew 
Inn;  Castle  Inn)^  near  the  castle- entrance,  is  an  ancient  CV*om,  14  ft. 
high,  supposed  to  be  Saxon  or  Danish.  The  Chwreh,  Vs  ^-  ^  ^^®  ^m  1b 
a  Dec.  structure,  with  a  Perp.  tower.  The  nearest  railway-station  is  (4  M .) 
Lamphey  (see  below).  —  On  Uie  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  on  which  Garew 
stands  is  Upton  Castle^  a  smaller  and  less  interesting  ruin. 

Cliff  Walk  fbom  Tsnbt  to  Ltostbp  Caverns  and  Xanobbieb,  8  M. 
—  Those  who  have  already  visited  Gil  tar  Point  (p.  290)  may  save  a  little 
by  following  the  road  to  Lydstep,  though  the  walk  over  the  cliffs, 
passing  another  bold  headland  .named  Proud  Giltar,  is  fine.  By  road  we 
pass  through  (2  M.)  Penally  (see  p.  220)  and  continue  to  follow  the 
main  Oower)  road  to  (I'/i  X.)  the  village  of  Lydsiep  (inn),  shortly  before 
reaching  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  to  the  left,  with  the 
lofty  rocks  at  the  W.  end  of  Lydstep  Bay,  and  Lydstep  House  nestling 
among  the  trees  in  the  comer.  At  the  far  end  of  the  village  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  descend  to  (3  min.)  the  lodge  of  Lydstep  House.  Passing 
through  the  gate,  we  turn  to  the  right  over  the  grassy  hill,  and  almost 
immediately  come  in  sight  of  Lydstep  Cove,  with  a  cottage  where  light 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  in  summer.  The  *Cav9m$  are  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  cove;  with  the  exception  of  the  ^Smugglers*  Cave\  which 
has  a  landward  entrance,  they  are  inaccessible  except  at  low  water  (see 
tide-tables  in  the  ^Tenby  Observer^).  —  We  now  make  our  way  to  the 
top  of  the  cliffs,  and  follow  them  to  (3  H.)  JCanorbier.  There  is  a  more 
or  less  distinct  path  nearly  all  the  way,  and  stiles  over  the  walls 
and  fences.  The  cliff  formations  are  very  fine,  and  the  transition  from 
the  limestone  to  old  red  sandstone  is  well  marked.  On  (I'/i  M.)  Old 
Castle  Head  is  a  clearly- defined  cliff- castle.  Beyond  this  we  continue 
to  follow  the  shore-line,  passing  some  curious  Fissures  in  the  cliffs,  formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  caves,  and  finally  descend  past  a  Cromlech' Ui  (IV4  M.) 
Manorhior  Bay.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cove,  at  a  little  distance  from, 
the  sea,  stands  *Manorbier  Oastile  (adm.  8<l.;  when  two  flags  are  fiying, 
6<l.),  a  large  and  good  example  of  a  feudal  stronghold,  dating  chiefly 
from  the  l2-14th  centuries.  The  ruined  tower  adjoining  the  gate-house 
and  the  square  building  with  the  large  hall  are  supposed  to  be  early 
Korman.  Part  of  it  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  modem  residence.  Oiraldus 
CambrensiSf  the  chronicler,  bom  in  the  castle  in  1146,  was  a  member 
of  the  De  Barri  family  to  which  it  then  belonged.  Manorbier  Churchy  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  bay,  is  a  curiously  irregular  building,  with  a 
Korman  nave.  It  contains  a  monument  of  the  De  Barri  family  (see  above). 
The  village  of  Manorbier  (Lion  Hotel)  lies  above  the  castle,  a  little 
more  inland.  —  From  Manorbier  good  walkers  may  continue  their  route 
along  the  coast  to  ^  M.)  Staclq>ole  and  (3  M.)  St.  Cowan's  Head  (see  p.  223). 
The  railway-station  of  Manorbier  (see  below)  lies  1 M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village. 

Excursion -brakes  ply  in  summer  from  Tenby  to  (14  M.)  Btaetpole 
Court,  (17Vt  M)  St.  Cowan's  Chapel,  and  (201/2  M.)  the  Stack  Rocks  (fare 
6s.  8df.),  but  these  places  may  be  more  easily  visited  from  Pembroke.  — 
Lamphey  Palace  (p.  222)  may  be  reached  by  railway  or  by  driving  along 
the  Ridgeway  (8  M.).  —  A  boating  excursion  may  be  made  to  Caldy 
Island  (p.  220).  —  Other  plaees  of  interest  within  easy  reach  are  Narberth 
Castle  (p.  219),  Llawhaden  Castle  (p.  219),  Pembroke  (p.  222),  and  Milford 
Haven  (p.  213),  while  St.  David's  (g.  224)  may  be  visited  by  spending  one 
night  there  and  taking  thf-  mail-cart  (see  p.  223). 
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As  the  train  leaves  Tenby  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  Giltai 
and  Caldy  Island.  Beyond  (17  M.)  Penally  (p.  220)  the  line  runs 
through  an  unattractive  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ridge- 
way.  20  M,  Manorbier ;  the  village  (p.  221)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.  — 
At  (24  M.)  Lamphey  are  the  ruins  of  Lamphey  Palace  (see  below), 

a  former  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  (p.  2ld). 

On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  100  yds.  reach 
an  iron  swing-gate  admitting  to  the  grounds  of  Lamphey  Courit  in  which 
the  rains  lie.  We  follow  the  path,  which  soon  joins  the  drive,  and  pass 
through  (6  min.)  an  old  archway,  Deyond  which  we  have  a  lofty  garden- 
wall  to  our  right.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  gate  to  the  right  (not  the  door 
in  the  wall),  through  which  we  pass  and  proceed  to  anotiier  gate,  admit- 
ting to  the  ivy-clad  ruin.  The  principal  remains  are  the  Chapel^  with  a  good 
Perp.  window,  and  the  Hall^  with  an  arcade  like  those  at  Swansea  Castle 
and  St.  David's  Palace,  all  three  being  ascribed  to  Bishop  Gower  (1835).  — 
About  iVt  H*  to  the  S.E.  of  Lamphey  station  is  Bodgesion  Churchy  the 
Dec.  chancel  of  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Oower. 

251/4  M.  Pembroke  {^Lionf  King's  Arms,  R.  is,  9cZ.,  D.  2s,  6<2., 
both  near  the  castle),  a  meanly-built  town  with  15,853  inhab. 
(incl.  Pembroke  Dock),  consists  mainly  of  one  street,  fally  ^2  ^* 
long,  with  the  rail,  station  at  one  end  and  the  castle  at  the  other. 

The  *Ca8tle  (adm.  6d. ;  key  kept  by  the  saddler  nearly  opposite 
the  Lion)  is  externally  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Wales ,  but  in- 
side is  inferior  to  Beaumaris  and  Carnarvon.  It  was  originally  bnilt 
by  ArnuTf  de  Montgomery  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent.,  but  the 
buildings  of  the  outer  ward  were  not  added  till  the  14th  century. 
Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Pembroke  Castle  iu  1456.  In  the  Civil  "War 
it  was  taken  by  Cromwell  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  Oatewctyy 
with  its  slender  flanking  turrets,  is  very  imposing  as  seen  from  the 
inside ;  and  the  Great  Hall  has  a  fine  roof.  At  the  other  end  is  the 
massive  and  lofty  Norman  Keep,  with  a  domed  roof.  Climbers  may 
ascend  the  staircase  with  the  aid  of  a  rope,  and  will  be  repaid  by 
the  *View  from  the  top.  From  the  hall  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to 
a  huge  cavern  in  the  living  rock,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  castle.  A  good  view  of  the  ivy-draped  ruins  is  obtained  from 
the  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Pembroke  Dock.  A  walk  has  also  been 
formed  round  the  exterior  of  the  castle,  skirting  the  inlet  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven  on  which  it  stands  and  passing  the  mouth  of  the  above* 
mentioned  cavern. 

MoNKTON  Pbiort,  an  ancient  Norman  structure  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  castle,  somewhat  resembles  Dorchester  Abbey  (p.  7^). 
The  Dec.  choir,  now  roofless,  formed  the  monks'  church.  To  reach 
the  priory  from  the  castle  we  cross  Monkton  Bridge  (to  the  S.)  and 
ascend  to  the  right 

Pembroke  is  the  nearest  railway -station  to  BtMkpoU  C4mrl,St,  Oow- 
an"»  Head,  and  the  Stack  Rocks  (comp.  p.  221).  The  total  ronna,  return- 
ing by  the  direct  road  from  the  last,  is  about  17  H.  Parties  ahoold  take 
luncheon  with  them,  as  no  inns  are  passed.  —  From  the  statloa  the 
^^^  2ead8  to  the  S.,  passing  8t.  DanieVs  Church,  on  the  top  of  tha  liAge, 
io  (8  M.)  the  entrance  to  the  park  ot  fttack^o\%  Oo^wt,  the  seat  of  Karl 
Candor,  coofaiofng  a  few  good  picturea  au^  a^  ^\AY\«A\vQnk  V^.^KI^.  'Clie 
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hoase^is  not  shown,  but  the  well-timbered  park  and  fine  gardens  are 
open  to  visitors.  [A  slight  detonr  may  be  made,  before  the  park  is  entered, 
to  (^eriton  Church,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  X.  j  Beyond  the  house  our  road 
tarns  to  the  right,  and  then,  1 M .  farUier  on,  to  the  left.  1  M.  Bosherston 
Church,  with  an  old  cross  in  the  churchyard.  —  About  1  H.  to  the  S.  of 
Bosherston,  and  7^/s  M.  from  Pembroke,  is  "^St.  Oowan's  or  St.  Oovan'a 
Head,  a  bold  limestone  promontory  rising  160  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  a 
narrow  chasm  by  which  the  hsadland  is  intersected  is  perched  St.  Cowan's 
Chapel,  which  tradition  connects  with  the  Arthurian  knight  Gawain.  The 
present  chapel  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  About  Vs  M. 
to  the  W.  of  St.  Gowan's  is  the  BtttUsman^s  Leap^  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure 
In  the  cliff,  which  gets  its  name  from  having  been  cleared  by  a  fox-hunter, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  died  of  retrospective  alarm  1  A  little  farther  on 
is  BosJierston  Mere.  —  The  *Stack  Bocks,  two  columnar  masses  of  lime- 
stone, standing  about  a  stone^s  throw  from  the  mainland,  are  2^/i  M. 
farther  to  the  W.  Just  on  this  side  of  them  is  the  '^Oauldron,  a  huge  and 
magnificent  chasm,  which  the  sea  enters  by  a  natural  arch.  In  summer 
the  Stacks  are  covered  with  myriads  of  eligugs  (a  species  of  auk),  puffins, 
and  other  sea-birds.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  fine,  and  good 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  line  of  the  cliffs  to  (8  M.)  Anffle,  on  Hilford 
Haven.  All  are  recommended  to  go  as  far  the  Wash,  an  inlet  Vs  ^'  ^^ 
the  W.  of  the  Stacks.  —  The  direct  road  from  the  Stack  Rocks  to  (6Vs  H.) 
Pembroke  leads  by  Warren  and  Monkton  (see  p.  222). 

The  road  from  Pembroke  to  (2  M.)  Pembroke  Dock  (see  below)  crosses 
the  bridge  on  the  N.  side  of  the  castle  and  runs  in  a  N.W.  direction. 

From  Pembroke  excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Carete  (p.  221), 
Lamphey  (p.  222),  Milford  Haven  (p.  213),  etc. 

On  leaving  Pembroke  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  castle  to  the 
left  just  before  the  train  plunges  into  a  tunnel.  —  27  M.  Pembroke 
Dook  or  Pater  (Bush;  Edinburgh),  a  Philistine-looking  town  with 
8-10,000  Inhab.,  depends  solely  on  its  dockyard  for  interest  as 
well  as  existence.  From  the  station  we  reach  the  (Y2  ^0  entrance 
by  following  the  street  leading  to  the  main  street  and  then  turning 
to  the  left.  Visitors  are  conducted  over  the  *Dockyard,  which 
covers  90  acres  and  employs  1800  men,  by  a  policeman  (fee  dis- 
cretionary) ;  It  Is  closed  from  12  to  1.15  p.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  cross  to  Milford  Haven  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving 
the  dockyard  and  walk  along  the  wall,  passing  the  Hut  Encampment,  to 
Hobbes  Point  (ferry  2d.). 

A  fine  View  of  the  M&ford  Haven  (p.  213),  is  obtained  from  the  Barrack 
Sill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fort. 

SO.  From  Haverfordwest  to  St.  David's. 

16  M.  Co  A  OH  between  Haverfordwest  and  St.  David's  thrice  a  week 
(Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.)  in  summer  leaving  the  former  about  2.30  p.m. 
and  the  latter  about  7  a.m.  (fare  2s,  Qd.,  outside  2$.).  A  Mail  Cabt  also 
runs  dailv  (starting  at  6.30  a.m.)  in  connection  with  the  London  mails 
(fare  6».;  return  7«.  6(1.). 

The  road  from  Haverfordwest  (p.  212)  to  St.  David's  traverses 

a  hilly,  bleak,  and  somewhat  nninteresting  district    4  M.  Keeeton 

Hill  (inn).  —  21/2  M.  Boch  Castle ,  a  conspicuous  ruined  tower, 

V2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road ;  it  was  built  in  the  13th  cent  by 

Adam  de  Rnpe.  The  deep  Talley  which  it  overlooks  fot\fiL%\Sifc^  - 

boundary  of  *  Little  England'  (p.  249);  beyoivA.  1iXvV&  -w^  ^t^^^'vxv^^ 

^pmely  Celtic  district    We  now  enjoy  a  good  n\^^  Oii  Si.  "B^Vd.*.*     j 
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Baxfy  while  the  retrospect  is  also  fine.  —  From  (2^2  M.)  Newgale 
Bridge  (inn)  the  road  skirts  the  coast  nearly  all  the  way  to  St  David's. 
Aboat  1 Y2  ^*  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  tumulus  marking  the  site 
of  Poyntz  Castle^  a  moated  grange  of  St  David's.  —  2  M.  Solva 
(Cambrian  Hotel,  R.  2«.,  D.  2s.  6(2.),  a  pretty  little  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Solva  river. 

16  M.  St.  David's  (Orove,  pens.  2^2-^^29-1  *Oity,  R.  2».  6d., 
D.  3s.,  to  the  N.),  the  ancient  Menapia  or  Menevia,  is  situated 
on  the  brook  Alan^  1^2  ^*  f^om  the  sea,  at  the  extreme  W.  point 
of  the  S.  Welsh  peninsula,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  strikingly  desolate 
and  out-of-the- world  district  It  has  been  the  seat  of  an  episcopal 
see  from  the  6th  cent,  and  is  thus  nominally  a  city,  though  in 
fact  it  is  merely  an  irregularly-built  village  with  about  1000  in- 
habitants. 

A  lane  known  as  the  *  Popples'  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  main  gateway  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  flanked  by  an 
octagonal  tower  and  a  round  bastion,  beyond  which  we  suddenly 
obtain  a  *Vlew  of  the  cathedral  and  its  associated  buildings,  situ- 
ated, like  two  other  Welsh  cathedrals  (pp.  205,  302),  in  a  hollow  t. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  St.  David,  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting church  in  Wales,  is  in  its  present  form  substantially  a  Trans- 
itional Norman  building  (comp.  Introd.),  though  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  alterations  have  stamped  a  late  Dec.  character  on  its  ex- 
terior. The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  among 
the  cliffs  of  St  Bride's  Bay  (see  above),  towards  the  close  of  the 
6th  century.  The  church  he  erected  has,  however,  completely  disap- 
peared. In  ilQO  Bishop  Peter  deLeia  began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral 
after  it  had  'beene  often  destroyed  in  former  times  by  Danes  and 
other  pyrats,  and  in  his  time  was  almost  quite  ruinated'.  The  tran- 
septs and  choir  of  Leia's  church  were  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1220  and  rebuilt  between  that  date  and  1250.  The  E.  E. 
Lady  Chapel,  completing  the  present  ground-plan,  was  added  in 
1290-1328.  Various  alterations  were  made  in  the  Dec.  period  by 
Bishop  Oower  (1328-47;  comp.  pp.  226,  222),  the  *Menevian 
Wykeham'  (comp.  p.  78),  who  raised  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  in- 
serted Dec.  windows,  and  added  a  stage  to  the  tower,  the  upper- 
most story  of  which  is  Perp.  (ca.  1520).  The  W.  front  was  rebuilt 
with  little  judgment  at  the  end  of  last  cent,  but  has,  with  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  been  skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  Q.  Scott  (1862-78) 
and  his  son.  The  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  roofless  for 
130  years,  was  completed  in  1901.  —  Archbishop  Laud  was  Bishop 
of  St  David's  from  1621  to  1626,  and  Connop  ThirhoaU,  the  historian 
of  Greece,  from  1840  to  1874. 


f  Fentan'9  'Pembrokeshire'  and  the  lKt^<(  wotk  on  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
by  the  Ji§v.  W,  B,  Jones  (late  Bishop  ol  a\.  T>vi\^^%>  vu^  Ifcr,  B»  A.  Frte^ 
fMn,  will  he  found  at  the  Grove  HoteV. 
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As  a  whole  the  Exterior  is  not  very  imposing,  though  considerable 
rariety  of  outline  is  given  by  the  chapels  at  the  E.  end  and  the  lofty 
erection  adjoining  the  K.  transept.  The  S.  side,  with  its  porch,  is 
superior  to  the  K.  side,  which  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  heavy  buttresses, 
rendered  needful  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  walls.  The  principal 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  total  length  290  ft. ;  length  of  transepts  120  ft. ; 
breadth  across  nave  and  aisles  70  ft. ;  height  of  nave  46  ft. ;  height  of 
tower  126  ft.  English  services  are  held  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m. 
and  on  week-days  at  8-30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  \  Welsh  services  on  Sun.  at 
9.90  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  on  Wed.  at  7  p.m.    We  enter  by  the  South  Porch. 

The  ^Interior  is  much  more  richly  decorated  than  the  exterior,  and 
the  predominant  reddish  colour  of  the  stone  produces  a  warm  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  general  effect  of  the  Kave  (1176-98)  4s  extremely  strik- 
ing from  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  architecture,  and  especially 
from  its  great  multiplicity  of  parts  ;  characters  sufficiently  marked  to 
have  been  conspicuous  anywhere,  but  which  are  the  more  strongly 
forced  on  the  eye  from  their  utter  contrast  with  the  rugged  and  weather- 
beaten  aspect  of  the  church  without^  (Jonet  A  Freeman).  In  this  respect 
it  differs  strongly  from  any  other  Norman  nave  in  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  massive  solemnity  characteristic  of  a  Korman  interior  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  for  variety.  The  arrangement  of  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  is  unusual,  and  their  ornamentation  very  rich  and  varied. 
The  fret-work  *Roof^  added  in  the  Perp.  period  (ca.  1500),  harmonizes 
wonderfully  well  with  the  Norman  work  below.  The  original  builders 
contemplated  a  vaulted  roof,  and  the  shafts  to  support  it  are  still  in  situ. 

From  the  aisles  we  enter  the  Transepts  by  Norman  doorways  in- 
stead of  arches.  The  W.  walls  of  the  transepts  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
original  church,  while  the  rest  dates  from  after  the  accident  of  1220 
(p.  224),  with  later  alterations.  They  offer  a  good  exhibition  of  ^a  pe- 
culiar form  of  incipient  Gothic,  found  in  this  church  and  several  others 
in  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.'*  In  the  N.  transept  is  a  structure 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  pedestal  supporting  the  Shrine  of  St.  Caradoe 
(d.  1124).  —  Attached  to  the  E.  face  of  the  N.  transept  is  a  singular 
building,  originally  erected  after  1220  as  a  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas^  and  now 
used  as  the  Chapter  House  and  Vestry,  It  contains  a  beautiful  E.  E.  pis- 
cbia.  It  is  in  three  stories,  the  second  and  third  having  been  originally 
the  chapter-house  and  the  treasury. 

The  Lantei'n  in  the  interior  of  the  Tower  is  formed  by  four  fine 
TransiUonal  arches,  of  which  three  are  pointed  and  one  (to  the  W.)  cir- 
cular. The  roof  is  Decorated.  The  space  below  the  tower  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  ritual  Choir,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
elaborate  Rood  Screen,  erected  by  Bishop  Gower  (1328-47),  who  is  buried 
in  one  of  its  canopied  recesses.  The  Stalls  and  Biishop'^s  Throne  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 

To  the  E.  of  the  ritual  choir,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wooden 
parclose  or  screen,  is  the  pRESBrTuBx  (11&20-48),  which  is  similar  in  gen- 
eral style  to  the  nave,  except  that  the  advance  towards  the  E.E.  style 
is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  pointed  for  circular  arches.  The  E. 
end  contains  two  tiers  of  lancet  windows,  the  lower  of  which  are  filled 
with  mosaics,  by  Salviati  of  Murano.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  presbytery 
is  the  pedestal  which  supported  the  Shrine  of  St.  David  (d.  601),  an  E.E. 
structure.  Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Anselm  (d.  1247),  and  in 
the  middle  that  of  Edmund  Tudor  (d.  1456),  father  of  Henry  VII. 

Adjoining    the  presbytery  on  the   E.  is  Bishop    Vaughah's   Chapel,  a 
good  Perp.  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.     In  its  W. 
wall,  at  the  back   of  the  high-altar,  is  a  curious  recess  with  a  pierced 
cross.    Beneath  this  is  an  equal-armed  cross,  in  relief,  which  may  be  a 
relic  of  the  church  that  preceded  Bp.  deLeia's  (see  p.  224).    The  chapel  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  a  solid  wall,  and  is  entered  from  the  aisles  of  the 
presbytery.     It  would  seem  that  the  space  between  the  E«  ewd.  olW^^ 
presbytery  and  the  vestibule  of  the  Lady  <5hapel  (a^^  \ieVo^"^  ^«a  o^^a.  N.^  'Casv 
sky.  until  appropriated  by  Bishop  Vaughan  for  ihia  ciVvv^ftV.  W.  ^^  qX^nVw^ 
th»tthe  aisles  of  the  preahytery  have  also  "been  \en.g,WifeTJLft^  \.^i^«.t\%  W^^  y^. 

BAMDSKMn'a  Qreat^BriiAin,    6th  Edit.  \S> 
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The  Lady  Chapel  (1290-1328),  which  has  been  practically  rebuilt,  is 
approached  by  an  antechapel  with  a  fan-vaulted  roof.  On  the  S.  side  of 
it  is  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Bishop  Martyn  (d.  1328). 

To  the  N.  of  the  naye  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  8U 
Mary's  College^  built  by  Bishop  Houghton  (1362-89),  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  being  the  tall  slender  tower  of  its  chapel.  The  space 
between  the  college  and  the  cathedral  was  occupied  by  a  cloister 
attached  to  the  former.  —  To  the  W,  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Alan,  are  the  picturesque  and  extensive  remains 
of  the  *Epi8Copal  Palace,  built  by  Bishop  Oower  (p.  224)  about 
1347.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  beautiful  arcaded  parapet, 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  foreshadowlngs  at  Swansea  (p.  207) 
and  Lamphey  (p.  222).  The  Great  Hall  bas  a  fine  porch  and  rose- 
window,  and  the  Chapel  also  remains.  The  chief  Domestic  Apart- 
ments are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  wbole  place  stands 
on  a  series  of  vaulted  crypts.  Freeman  considers  it  to  be  alto- 
gether unsurpassed  by  any  existing  English  edifice  of  its  own  kind. 
—  The  fortified  Wall,  enclosing  the  cathedral-precincts,  Is  also 
attributed  to  Bishop  Gower,  and  may  be  traced  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  extent.  The  only  remaining  gateway  is  mentioned  at  p.  224. 

The  Oliflfl  near  St.  David's,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  height, 
are  picturesque  and  varied  in  outline.  Among  the  most  interesting  pointa 
are  8t.  David* s  Head  (lOO  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  spur  of  Cam  Llidi,  2>/s  iL 
to  theN.W.,  cut  off  trom.  the  mainland  by  an  ancient  stone  fortification) 
the  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Non^  the  mother  of  8t.  David,  due  S.  of  the 
city;  and  Capel  Stinan  (2  M.  due  W.),  built  by  Bishop  Vaughan  (1509-23), 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pilgrimage-chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Justinian,  the 
confessor  of  St.  David.  —  Off  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Rameey,  a  great 
resort  of  woodcocks  in  October.  To  the  W.  lie  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks^ 
a  group  of  rocks  of  which  Fen  ton  ('History  of  Pembrokeshire*,  p.  126) 
quoting  George  Owen  (16th  cent.),  says  that  they  ^preache  deadly  doctrine 
to  their  winter  audience,  such  poor  seafaring  men  as  are  forcyd  thether 
by  tempest)  onlie  in  one  thing  they  are  to  be  commended,  they  keepe 
residence  better  than  the  rest  of  the  canons  of  that  see  are  wont  to  do\ 

31.  From  London  to  Oxford. 

a.  Great  Western  Railway  vik  Didcot. 

63V2  M.  Railway  from  Paddington  Station  in  1V4-2*/*  hrs.  (fares  iOs,  fid., 
6s.  Sd.,  5s.  aVad.;  return  18*.  6d.,  11*.  Qd.).  Thia  is  the  quickest  route  to 
Oxford. 

From  London  to  (53  M.)  Didcot^  see  R.  15.  The  Oxford  branch 
here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  of  the  Q.W.R.,  tra- 
verses a  fertile  and  pleasing  district,  and  crosses  the  Thames  (or 
/«/«),  of  which  many  beautiful  views  are  obtained.  From  (56  M.) 
Culham ,  with  a  training-college  for  schoolmasters ,  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  Dorchester  (see  p.  229).  We  now  recross  the  Isls,  pass 
Nuneham  Park  (p.  228),  and  once  moie  <iio%%t\ift  tlver.  —  58V2  M. 
liadley^  with  an  interesting  c\iuTc\i. 
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aldenble importance.  8t. Helen's  Chwch  is  a  large  edifice,  with  a  fine  spire; 
and  Chriift  HoMpital^  an  old  almslioase,  has  interesting  features.  Cumnor 
Hall  (p.  252),  6  M.  to  the  N.,  was  originally  a  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon. 

Beyond  Radley  the  train  again  crosses  the  Isis.  Bagley  Woods 
are  seen  to  the  left,  and  farther  on  Iffley  is  passed  on  the  right.  As 
we  approach  Oxford  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  its  towers 
and  spires,  to  the  right.  —  681/2  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  233. 

b.  Great  Western  Railway  vik  Maidenhead  and  High  Wycombe. 

63  M.  Railway  from  Paddington  Station  in  2^/2-3  hrs.  (fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (24  M.)  Maidenhead,  see  p.  110.  The  Oxford 
line  now  turns  to  the  N.  The  next  stations  are  Cookham  (with  a 
picturesque  church ;  p.  231)  and  (29  M.)  Bourne  End,  where  a  short 
branch  diyerges  on  the  left  to  Oreat  Marlow  (p.  231).  —  30  M. 
Woobum  Oreen,  with  an  interesting  church;  31^/2  M.  Loudwater, 

341/2  M.  High  Wycombe  (Red  Lion,  R.  4a.,  D.  3*.  6d. ;  Falcon), 
a  town  with  15,532  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  paper  and  beech- 
wood-chalrs.  The  Parish  Church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building. 
The  Ouildhall  contains  a  portrait  by  Vandyck.  In  the  vicinity  are 
a  Roman  villa  and  a  Saxon  camp  known  as  Desborough  Cattle. 

About  3  M .  to  the  N.  lies  Hughmden  Manor,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
eonsfield  from  1847  till  his  death  in  1881.  The  Earl  is  buried  in  the 
village-church,  where  a  monument  w  as  erected  to  him  by  Queen  Victoria. 

High  Wycombe  is  the  junction  of  a  new  joint-line  (now  under  con- 
struction) of  the  G.  W.  and  G.  C.  railways,  running  from  Paddington  via 
NorfhoU,  Denham,  and  BMcontfield, 

391/2  M.  Saunderion,  —  42^/2  M.  Prince's  Risborough  (George  ; 
Wheatsheaf),  a  small  town  amid  the  Chiltem  Hills,  named  from  an 
old  castle  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  On  one 
of  the  hills  is  a  curious  old  Cross,  cut  in  the  turf,  and  said  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  of  the  Christian  Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

Branch-lines  diverge  from  Risborough  to  (9  H. -,  left)  Watlington  and 
to  (7  M. ;  right)  Aylesbury  (p.  385). 

48  M.  Thame  (Spread  Eagle;  Swan),  with  an  old  church,  where 

John  Hampden  died  in  1643.  Near  (56  M.)  Wheailey  is  Cuddesden 

Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  —  63  M.  Oxford, 

see  p.  233. 

c.  London  and  Korth  Western  Railway. 

78  M.   Railway  from  Button  Station  in  l^/r^^A  hrs.  (fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (47  M.)  Bletchley,  see  R.  36.  The  Oxford  line 
here  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line.  —  66 V2  M.  Vemey 
Junction, 

Fbom  Vebnet  Junction  to  Banbubt,  22  M.,  railway  in  50  min.  (fares 
3f.lOd.,2s.,  U.dytd.).    The  chief  intermediate  statiou  Va  ^^ni IH.^ 'ft^iOLVti^' 
h9acL( White  Hart;  Swan),  a  lace-making  towii  wUh ^V^i  YD^i«^iV\asv\A.  ^«*J* 
the  town  begins  a  magnmceni  avenue  of  elms^  ^"M..  \otv%.»  \%«.^^M,  n«  ^^*^^_ 
ae  princely  seat  of  the  Baroness  Kinloss.    The  p\ftaban.T^?>t^«^*5  ^"^  v!r^ 
taste  of  laat  century,   have  been  deservedlv  commexuoTbXfe^  \>1  ^^-^^  ^ 

Another  Hne  runa  from  Vemey  Junction  lo   Ai^leabum  V^.^»*>>- 
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6572  ^-  Bicester  (Elng*s  Arms),  a  small  town  with  an  old 
priory-charclL ;  72  M.  Ulip  (Swan),  birthplace  of  Edwaid  the  Con- 
fessor (b.  1004).  —  78  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  233. 

32.  From  Oxford  to  London  by  the  Thames. 

A  trip  by  rowing-boat  on  the  Thamea  between  Oxford  and  London, 
in  fine  weather,  is  cordially  recommended  to  oarsmen.  The  scenery  all 
the  way  is  full  of  charm  and  interest.  From  Oxford  to  London  Bridge 
the  distance  is  112  M.,  but  this  may  be  advantageously  shortened  to  96  M. 
or  to  69  M.  by  ending  or  beginning  the  river-exciirsion  at  Richmond  or 
Windsor.  With  proper  precautions  the  trip  is  quite  safe  for  praetiaed 
oarsmen,  even  with  ladies;  but  a  wide  berth  should  be  given  to  all  mill- 
streams,  weirs,  and  4asher8\ 

Boats  may  be  hired  from  Salter,  Tims,  or  Talboys,  of  Oxford,  at 
rates  varying  from  30«.  for  a  canoe  or  whiff  up  to  51.  for  an  eight-oared 
boat  and  6^  for  a  large  four-oared  shallop.  These  ehai^es  are  for  one 
week  (after  which  an  extra  sum  is  paid  for  each  day),  and  include  the 
sending  of  the  boat  to  London  or  bringing  it  back  from  London.  —  Steam 
and  Electric  Launches  may  also  be  hired  from  21.  2s.  per  day  upwards  $ 
and  ten  eharging-stations  for  the  latter  have  been  established  between 
Oxford  and  Hampton. 

Locks.  There  are  33  locks  below  Oxford,  at  each  of  which  a  ehai^ 
ot  3d.  is  made  for  pair-oared  boats ,  6d.  for  four-oared  boats,  and  is.  M. 
for  launches,  the  payment  entitling  the  boat  to  repass  the  same  day  with- 
out farther  toll.  When  the  gates  are  closed  the  attention  of  the  look- 
keeper  is  attracted  by  shouts  of  4ock!  lock!*  Care  should  be  taken  in  iht 
locks  to  keep  the  gunwale  from  catching  on  the  side-walls.  At  seTeral 
of  the  locks  there  are  inclined  planes  with  rollers  for  small  boatt. 

Steamers.  In  summer  an  excellent  service  of  steamers  plies  twice 
daily  in  each  direction  between  Oxford  and  Kingston  (two  days;  far* 
lit.  6d.,  return  25«.).    The  night  is  spent  at  Henley. 

Inns.  There  are  good  hotels  on  the  banks  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
equally  comfortable  accommodation  at  much  more  moderate  charges  may 
often  be  obtained  at  the  inns  a  little  way  back  from  the  river.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party,  and  at  popular  holiday-seasons,  accommodation 
should  be  secured  bef"rehand  by  letter  or  telegram.  Those  who  prefer 
to  ^camp  out*  may  hire  tents,  mattresses,  and  ground-sheets  from  the 
above-mentioned  boat-owners,  and  also  at  various  places  in  London.  Heavy 
luggage  should  be  sent  by  rail. 

The  following  description  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  note  of  a 
few  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  passed  on  the  way.  Those  who  wish 
more  details  are  advised  to  purchase  TaunVs  Map  an4  Chtide  to  the  Thames 
(2<.  Qd.  ;  cheap  edition  is. ,  illus.  edit,  ibs.)  or  Reynold''s  Oearsman^s  and 
Angler'^s  Map  of  the  Thames  {is.  6(2.,  coloured  2«.,  mounted  on  cloth  in 
case  4«.  6d.).  The  first  is  most  readily  obtained  by  direct  application  to 
Taunt  &  Co.,  84  High  St.,  Oxford.  The  words  'right'  and  *left*^  (r.,  1.)  are 
here  used  with  reference  to  boats  descending  the  river. 

Among  common  sights  on  the  Thames  bdow  Henley  are  House  Boats, 
in  which  whole  families  sometimes  find  summer-quarters,  while  on  the 
banks  and  islands  are  often  seen  the  tents  of  camping- out  parties. 

Oxford,  see  p.  233.  —  The  start  Is  usually  made  from  one  of 

the  boat-builders'  yards  close  to  Folly  Bridge.    On  the  left  are  the 

College  Barges,  and  the  mouth  of  the  CherweU,  The  straight  reach 

from  here  to  (2  M.)  the  lock  at  Iffley,  with  its  interesting  ehnreh 

and  mill  (p.  252),  is  the  scene  of  the  Oxford  uniyerslty  boat-races 

fp.  234). 

SM.  (I)  Sandford  (King's  Aimft),  ^ith  «.  Norman  church*   A 

ittle  farther  ou,  to  the  left,  are  the  \)ea.\]Lt\tnV  n«A% 
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Courtenay,  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics  from  Oxford,  and  (teste 
Hawthorne)  ^as  perfect  as  anything  earthly  can  be\ 

On  a  small  eminence  in  the  park  is  a  picturesque  Conduiiy  which  for- 
merly stood  at  Carfax  in  Oxford.  The  avenues  on  the  river-bank,  afford- 
ing views  of  Oxford,  Radley,  and  Abingdon,  were  laid  out  by  *Cap- 
aUlity  Brown\  The  park  is  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  the  gardens  on 
Tnes.  only,  by  tickets  obtained  on  written  application- to  the  steward. 

The  Thames  now  runs  through  flat  meadows.  73/4  M.  (r.) 
Abingdon,  see  p.  226.  —  10  M.  Culham  Locky  whence  a  bridge, 
with  arches  of  four  different  shapes,  leads  to  Sutton  Courtney,  on 
the  right.  To  the  right  of  the  following  straight  reach,  between  low 
meadows.  Is  a  tree-crowned  hill,  known  as  Wittenham  Clump;  a 
little  farther  on,  the  church-spire  of  Appleford  rises  among  the  trees 
on  the  right.  About  V2  M.  below  (13  M.)  Clifton  Lock  is  (1.)  Clifton 
Hampden  (Barley  Mow) ,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  yicarage. 

16  M.  Day's  Lock ,  whence  there  is  a  pretty  view,  embracing 
Sinodun  Hill  (r.),  on  which  is  a  Roman  camp. 

To  the  left  is  the  small  river  Thame,  about  1  M.  from  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  Dorchester  (  George,  well  spoken  of  ^  Fleur  de  Lys ;  White  Hart),  with  about 
1300  inhab.,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire  (p.  100). 
This  now  unimportant  village  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (of  Mercia)  from 
the  7th  cent,  till  after  the  Korman  Conquest,  when  the  see  was  removed 
to  Lincoln.  An  Augustine  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1140.  The  ** Abbey 
Chweh,  which  Freeman  describes  as  ^a  church  of  the  very  rudest  and' 
meanest  order,  as  far  as  outline  and  ground-plan  are  concerned,  devel- 
oped to  abbatial  magnitude,  and  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  that 
architecture  can  lavish  upon  individual  features'*,  dates  in  its  present  form 
mainly  from  the  close  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  also  comprises  much  earlier 
OTorman)  and  later  work.  It  has  lately  been  restored.  The  fine  ^Jesse' 
window  of  the  chancel,  with  stone  effigies  of  the  descendants  of  David,  is 
interesting.  Visitors  to  Dorchester  are  recommended  to  leave  their  boat 
at  Day^s  Lock,  as  the  Thame  is  not  very  suitable  for  rowing. 

Beyond  Day's  Lock  the  low  banks  are  picturesquely  wooded  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  river.  A  pretty  retrospect  of  Dorchestei 
church  is  obtained  just  after  the  houses  of  Shillingford  Q.)  come 
in  sight  in  front.  The  Swan  Inn,  at  the  Berkshire  (rj  end  of 
(I8V2  M')  Shillingford  Bridge,  is  a  favourite  resort,  often  full. 

20  M.  Benson  or  Bensington  Lock,  The  village  (White  Hart, 
moderate)  lies  out  of  sight,  on  the  left. 

21  M.  (r.)  Wallingford  (Lamb;  Oeorge;  Feathers),  an  ancient 
town  of  2808  inhab.,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Sir  William 
Bkbckstone  (d.  1780),  the  eminent  jurist,  is  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
Church.  —  26  M.  Moulsford  (Beetle  and  Wedge)  is  an  angling- 
resort.  The  trial  eights  of  Oxford  University  are  rowed  in  the 
leach  between  this  point  and  (26V2  M.)  Cleeve  Lock, 

At  (27  M. ;  1.)  Goring  (Miller  of  Mansfeld,  R.  As.,  D.  5«.)  and 
(r.)  Streatley  (Bull ;  Swan),  two  pretty  villages  united  by  a  long 
bridge,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  course  of  the 
Thames  is  reached,  extending  beyond  Mapledurdam  (see  belo^V 
Below  Goring  the  Thames  Valley  is  ciosae^  \i^  «» twi%^  ^^  <3si^^- 
hilUi;  aad  the  bAnka  are  thickly  wooded. 
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31 V2  M.  (r.)  Pangboume  (Elephant  &  Castle  j  George,  R.  2«.  6d., 
D.  39.  6(2.) ,  a  picturesque  little  Tillage,  opposite  which  lies  WlUt' 
church ,  with  a  modem  church  incorporating  some  Norman  remains 
and  containing  several  good  brasses.  A  little  farther  down,  on  the 
left  bank,  is  Hardwick  Hotue,  Opposite  is  Purley  (not  Home 
Tooke's;  comp.  p.  46). 

331/2  M.  Q.)  Mapledurham,  with  Mapledurham  House  ^  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion,  the  home  of  Pope's  friend,  Martha  Blonnt. 
On  the  right  bank,  1  M.  below  the  lock,  lies  Tilehurst  (Roebuck). 

38  M.  (r.)  Beading,  see  p.  110.  Oarsmen  making  a  stoppage 
here  should  leave  their  boats  at  Caversham  Bridge  (White  Hart; 
Crown),  just  above  the  town,  or  at  Caver  sham  Lockj  just  below  it. 
About  ^4  M.  below  the  lock  the  Ketmet  joins  the  Thames. 

401/2  M.  (r.)  Sonning  (White  Hart,  R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  5«.5 
French  Horn,  R.  4«.,  D.  5«.),  a  delightful  little  village,  with  an 
ancient  bridge.  The  church  contains  some  interesting  brasses.  At 
the  islands  a  mile  below  Sonning,  we  keep  to  the  left.  —  At  Ship- 
lake  (1.),  1/2  M.  above  (4372  M.)  Shiplake  Lock,  is  the  church  in 
which  Tennyson  was  married. 

44  M.  (r.)  Wargrave  (George  &  Dragon;  White  Hart;  Bull), 
a  resort  of  artists,  with  a  church  containing  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Day,  author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton'.  The  humorous  sign-board 
of  the  first-named  inn,  painted  by  G.  D.  Leslie  and  J.  E.  Hodgson, 
is  now  kept  indoors.  —  46  M.  Marsh  Lock, 

47 M.  (1.)  Henley  (/2ed  Lion ,-  Angel;  ''Royal;  Catherine  Wheel ; 
White  Hart,  a  quaint,  old  building,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d.),  the  *Mecca' 
of  boating  men,  and  much  frequented  by  anglers,  is  a  well-built 
town  of  5984  inhab.,  surrounded  with  wooded  heights.  The  Town 
Hall  contains  a  portrait  of  George  I.  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Rneller,  who  is  buried  in  the  church.  The  famous 
regatta,  which  attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors,  takes  place  about 
the  beginning  of  July. 

It  wa8  on  a  window  at  the  'Red  Lion*  that  Shenstone  wrote  hit 
famous  lines: 

•Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  stUl  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn\ 

49  M.  Hamhledon  Lock  (Flower  Pot,  at  Aston,  1/2  M.  farther  on). 

51  M.  (1.)  Medmenham  (Abbey  Hotel,  near  the  abbey),  another 
convenient  halting-place  for  the  night.  The  Abbey  was  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  little  of  the  old  building  now 
remains.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  it  acquired  some 
notoriety  from  its  connection  with  the  so-called  'Medmenham 
Monks'  of  John  Wilkes  and  Francis  Dashwood,  a  club  or  soeiety 
which  was  popularly  believed  to  extend  its  motto,  *Fay  ce  que 
ToudraB\  to  the  wildest  extremes  of  licence. 

To  the  rigbtj  at  f53  M.)  Eufle^  Lock,  Vs  Lad^  ¥Viftt,t&A  lesl- 
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dence  of  the  Lord  Lovelace  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
ReTolution  of  1688.  Beyond  (631/2  M.)  Temple  Lock^  on  the  right, 
is  Bisham  Abbey ^  in  the  Tudor  style,  originally  a  priory,  but  now 
a  private  residence.  Queen  Elizabeth  lived  here  for  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary.  Bisham  Church  is  an  interesting  Nor- 
man structure. 

55  M.  (1.)  Great  Marlow  (^Complete  Angler ;  Crown;  Oeorge  ^ 
Dragon;  Chequers;  Fisherman's  Retreat;  Railway,  at  the  station), 
with  4526  inhab.,  a  well-known  fishing-station,  with  a  graceful 
snspension  -  bridge  and  a  lofty  church  -  spire.  The  tomb  of  Sir 
Miles  Hobart  (d.  1652),  in  the  church,  is  said  to  be  the  first  mon- 
ument erected  in  England  at  the  public  expense.  A  house  in 
West  St.  (now  a  school)  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  Shelley 
lived  in  it  in  1817 ;  his  ^Revolt  of  Islam'  was  composed  partly  in 
his  boat  on  the  Thames  and  partly  during  walks  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  Quarry  Woods  (^r.),  just  below  Marlow,  are  a  favourite 
spot  for  camping- out  parties  (permission  necessary).  —  Passing 
Bourne  End  (p. 227),  on  the  left,  we  soon  reach  (59  M.;  r.)  Cookham 
(Ferry ;  King's  Arms ;  Bel  &  Dragon),  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
villages  on  the  Thames,  with  good  fishing  (perch,  pike,  roach)  and  a 
favourite  pool  for  bathing.  In  the  church  is  a  monument,  with  bust, 
to  Frederick  Walker^  A.R.A.  Opposite  Cookham  is  Hedsor  (Lord 
Boston),  the  grounds  of  which  are  shewn  on  application. 

1.  *  Clieveden  (Mr.  W.  W.  Astor),  charmingly  situated  amid 
rocks  and  hanging  woods  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds,  during 
the  absence  of  the  family ,  on  application  to  the  head-gardener). 
A  little  to  the  E.  is  Dropmore,  the  beautiful  grounds  of  which 
(^open  daily,  except  Sun.)  contain  some  magnificent  pines,  the 
largest  araucaria  in  England ,  and  other  fine  trees.  The  next  part 
of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  quiet  loveliness. 

62  M.  (r.)  Maidenhead  {Ray  Mead,  near  the  river;  Bear;  New 
Thames;  8t.  Ives  Private  Hotel,  from  428.  per  week),  a  small  town 
with  12,980  inhab.,  is  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the  night. 
The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Taplow  (Skindle's). 

64  M.  (r.)  Bray  (George),  with  a  large  church,  containing  some 

excellent  brasses. 

The  famous  *Vicar  of  Bray^  is  said  to  have  been  Simon  Aleyn  (d. 
1588),  who  lived  in  the  reigng  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  thrice  changed  his  creed.  Other  authorities  maintain  that  the 
Bray'  of  the  song  is  in  Ireland.  —  Near  Bray  is  *0ckwell8,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  timhered  manor-house  (i5th  cent.),  with  interesting  interior 
(no  adm.). 

On  Monkey  Island,  where  the  stream  is  very  swift,  is  an  inn, 
frequented  by  anglers.  Numerous  country-houses  on  both  banks.  — 
67  M.  Boveney  Lock,  1^2  M.  beyond  which  lie  Eton  (left)  and  — 

69  M.  (r.)  Windsor  [White  Hart,  K.iiom  t>8..,T>.feQTSLK*.^^V^ 
reBtanr&nt;  Castle,  High  St.;  Royal  Ad«laide,  U<i\xi^^fe\AW!i%^^S^> 
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R.  28,  6d. ;  Bridge  House,  R.  4«.,  D.  from  3a.  Gd.,  well  spoken  of; 
Christopher,  these  two  at  Eton),  a  town  with  21;477  inhab.,  well- 
known  as  the  ancestral  residence  of  the  English  sovereigns. 

William  the  Conqueror  bnilt  a  castle  at  Windsor,  hut  the  oldest  part 
of  the  present  *Windsor  Oastle,  which  represents  the  additions  and  alter- 
ations of  many  monarchs,  dates  from  Edward  III.  The  last  restoration  was 
began  under  George  IV.  and  finished  under  Victoria  at  a  cost  of  900,000i. 
The  wards  of  the  castle  and  the  X.  terrace  are  always  open  to  the  pahUc ; 
the  E.  terrace  on  Sat.  and  Sun.  only,  from  2  to  6  p.m.,  in  the  absence  of 
the  King.  The  State  Apartments  are  shown  (in  the  absence  of  the  court) 
on  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Thurs.,  from  ist  April  to  30th  Sept.  11-5,  in  Oct.,  11-4, 
from  Ist  Xuv.  to  31st  March,  11-3.  The  Round  Tower  is  open  at  the  same 
hours,  but  in  summer  only.  St.  Oeorge^s  Chapel  is  open  daily  except  Prid. 
and  holy  days,  12.30  to  8  or  4;  divine  service  on  Sun.  11  a.m.  and  5  p.m., 
on  week -days  10.30  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  State 
Apartments  are  obtained  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  at  the  castle. 
The  Royal  Stables  (daily  1-3;  tickets  at  the  entrance;  small  fee  to  groom 
who  acts  as  guide)  are  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle.  —  For  farther 
details,  and  for  Eton  CoUege^  see  Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London.  —  From 
Windsor  to  London  by  railway,  see  p.  110. 

The  best  scenery  on  the  Thames  lies  between  Oxford  and  Wind- 
sor, and  many  tourists  begin  or  end  the  excursion  here  (boat-charges 

Vs-'/e  less). 

Rounding  the  next  bend,  we  pass  under  the  Victoria  Bridge, 

701/2  M.  (1.)  Datchet  (Manor  House ;  Royal  Stag),  the  scene  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff's  unpleasant  experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  'Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor'.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  anglers.  Beyond  the 
(71 M.)  Albert  Bridge,  the  next  bend  is  avoided  by  means  of  a  *cnt', 
rejoining  the  river  at  (72  M.)  Old  Windsor  Lock,  with  water- works 
for  supplying  Windsor  Castle.  A  little  farther  down  is  the  (r.) 
Bells  of  Ouseley  Inn,  noted  for  its  ale ;  and  about  8/4  M.  farther  on 
is  Magna  Charta  Island,  where  Ring  John  signed  the  charter ;  the 
little  house  is  said  to  cover  the  very  stone  that  served  him  for  a 
table.  Opposite  (1.)  rises  Coopers  Hill,  celebrated  in  Denham*a 
well-known  poem.  The  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College  here  was 
closed  in  1906.  On  Mt.  Lee  is  the  Holloway  College  for  Worrun,  with 
a  picture  gallery  (adm.  on  Wed.  on  application  to  the  secretary). 
Below  Cooper's  Hill  is  the  famous  field  of  Runnimede,  where  the 
Barons  encamped  in  1216.  —  76  M.  Bell  Weir  Lock  (Anglers*  Rest). 

76  M.  (1.)  Staines  (Angel ;  Phcenix),  with  a  substantial  granite 
bridge.  —  78  M.  Penton  Hook  Lock,  with  a  somewhat  dangerous 
weir.  —  A  little  farther  down,  on  the  left,  is  Laleham,  where 
Matthew  Arnold  (1822-88)  was  bom  and  is  buried.  About  1  M.  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  station  is  St,  Anne's  Hill  (view),  with  the  summer 
residence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

791/2  M.  (r.)  Ghertsey  (Bridge;  Crown;  Swan),  a  small  town 

with  12,762  inhab.,  72^*  ^om  the  river,  which  is  here  erossed 

by  a  bridge.   Scanty  remains  of  the  old  abbey  still  exist,  and  the 

house  in  which  Cowley  the  poet  died  in  1667  is  marked  by  an 

JngcnptioD. 

82  M,  Shepptrton  Lock ,  oppoaite  w\i\c;\i^  ^X.  ^%  i&K^Sa.  ^1  '^J^ 
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Wey^  is  (r.)  Weybridge  (see  p.  64],  with  a  Roman  Catliolic  chapel 
in  which  Louis  Philippe  (d.   1860)   was  interred.     Shepperton 
(Anchor)  and  HaUiford  (♦Ship;  Red  Lion),  lie  on  the  left  bank. 
To  the  right  is  the  Oatlands  Park  Hotel  (p.  64). 

841/2  M.  (r.)  Watton'On- Thames  (Angler;  Swan). 

86V2  M.  (1.)  Sunbury  ('Magpie;  Flower  Pot,  L.  2«.,  pens.  42«. 
per  week),  with  a  lock. 

87 V2  M.  (1.)  Hampton  (Lion;  Tagg's  Island),  1  M.  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  OarricJca  Villa ,  where 
the  famous  actor  lived  from  1754  till  his  death  in  1779.  Then 
(88 Y2  M.)  MouUey  Lock  and  Hampton  Court  Bridge,  beyond  which 
the  riyer  makes  a  wide  bend,  skirting  Hampton  Court  Park  (see 
Baedeker's  London),  on  the  left,  and  Thames  Ditton  (Swan)  and 
Surbiton  (p.  64)  on  the  right.  Adjoining  Thames  Ditton  is  Long 
Ditton^  with  Barr's  beautiful  nurseries  of  daffodils  (open  to  yisitors ; 
best  at  end  of  April). 

91^2  M.  (r.)  Kingston  (Griffin;  Sun;  Wheatsheaf),  a  town  with 
34,375  inhab.  (see  Baedeker's  London),  The  river  is  crossed  here 
by  a  bridge  with  five  arches. 

93 M.  (1.)  Teddington,  with  a  lock.  An  almost  unbroken  line  of 
villas  extends  hence  to  (1.)  Twickenham  (see  Baedeker's  London), 
opposite  Eel  Pie  Island.  Then  on  the  right  appears  Richmond  Hill, 
with  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel. 

96  M.  Richmond  Bridge ,  below  which  is  the  last  lock.  For  a 
description  of  the  Thames  hence  to  (112  M.)  London  Bridge,  see 
Baedeker's  London. 

33.  Oxford. 

Railway  Stations.  The  stations  of  the  London  &  North  Wtitem  and 
Oreat  Western  Rtrihoetifs  lie  near  each  other,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
(PI.  A,  3.  4).  —  The  principal  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  Randolph  Hotel  (PL  a;  G,  D,  3),  Beaumont  St.,  near  the 
MartvTS"  Memorial,  R.  from  is.  6d.,  B.  8«.  Bd.,  D.  bs.-,  Glabbndon  (PI.  b; 
D,  4),  Ck)mmarket  St.,  B.  bs..  D.  5«.;  Mitbb  (PI.  C}  D,  4),  High  St., 
an  old-fashioned  house,  B.  from  is.  6d.,  B.  3«.,  D.  6s.,  pens,  from  i2s.  6d.  — 
Second  class:  *Eimo'8  Arms  (PI.  d;  E,  8),  at  the  corner  of  Park  St.  and 
Holywell  St.,  B.  4«.,  D.  3«.;  *Bobbuck  (PI.  e:  D,  4),  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  6«.,  pens. 
12«.  Qd.;  *Ooldbn  Gboss  (PI.  f;  D,  4),  B.  is.,  D.  from  3«.  6(2.;  Geobob 
(PI.  g;  D,  3),  these  three  in  Gommarket  St.;  Eastqatb,  High  St.,  R.  3«.  6d., 
D.  is.;  WiLBERFOBCB  (PI.  h;  D,  4;  temp.),  Queen  St.,  B.  S«.,  D.  2«.  Qd.  — 
Jiis  Boarding  House,  If fley  Road ;  Mrs.  Fames,  162  Walton  St. ;  St.  Aldate's 
Souse,  98  St.  Aldates  *,  pens,  at  these  5«.-6«.  —  Lodgings  easily  procurable, 
especially  ^ont  of  term\  The  charges  of  hotels  and  lodgings  are  raised 
in  *Gommemoration'  and  ^Eights  Week'  (p.  237). 

Restaurants.  The  Queen,  Queen  St. ;  Bo/fin,  107  High  St.  and  at  Gar- 
fax  ;  Buol,  16  Broad  St.  and  2i  Gommarket  St.  —  Confectioners.  Bo/Jin^  see 
above;  Cooper,  18  Magdalen  St. ;  Ca/S  Royal,  Queen  St.;  Weeks,  49  High  St. 

Photographs.  Hills  it  Saunders,  16  Gommarket  St.,  Taunid:Co.,  84  High 
St.;  Oillman,  107  St.  Aldate's  St. 

Post  OfiLce  (PI.  D,  6),  St.  Aldate's  St.,  near  Garfax. 

Tramways.    1.  From  the  Bailway  Station  to  Cor/ax  ^\.Ti.jV\  Vw^^.^:^^ 
and  thence  over  Magdalen  Bridge  (PI.  (1,  5)   to  tVift  tT\Qjt^\r«twi^^^  '••'^ 
CdPln^  (id.).  —  2.  From  Car/ax  vi&  Beaumont  St.  C^^.  ^^  ^%  ^  KV»Q*v** 
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Rocui  (beyond  PI.  B,  1),  near  Medley  Lock  (where  the  *Upper  River"'  begins; 
Id.)-  —  3.  From  Carfax  via  Banbury  Road  (PI.  C,  1)  to  Summertotcn  (bey. 
PL  C,  1).  —  4.  From  Carfax^  past  Christ  Church  and  over  Folly  Bridge 
(bey.  PI.  D,  6),  to  New  JJinksey  (id.).  —  Omnibuses  from  the  head  of  Corn- 
market  St.  (PI.  D,  3)  via  Broad  St.,  Holywell  St.  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  and  Blagdalen 
Bridge  (PL  G,  5)  to  JJTey  (fare  '2d.)r,  from  Car/ax  via  Woodstock  Eoad 
(PL  C,  1,  2j  to  Bummertown  (Id.). 

Cab  for  not  exceeding  1  BI.,  for  1-2  pers.  1«.,  each  addit.  V*  K*  6^m 
each  addit.  pers.  6d.  for  the  whole  hiring;  per  hour  for  1-2  pers.  2«.,  each 
addit.  pers.  6d.  per  hour.  Fare  and  a  half  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 
Luggage  up  to  66  lbs.  free. 

Guides,  is.  per  hour,  are  of  little  use,  except  to  save  time. 

Boats  may  be  hired  on  the  Isis,  for  the  *Lower  River'  at  Christ  Church 
Meadow  (p.  240)  and  for  the  'Upper  River"  at  Medley  Lock  (see  above).  The 
latter  is  frequented  mainly  by  the  less  serious  oarsman  and  the  votary 
of  'centre-boarding'  (sailing),  while  the  lower  river  is  left  to  those  in 
training  for  the  races.  The  Cherwell  is  also  available/ for  boating.  The 
course  where  all  the  college-races  are  decided  extends  from  Iffley  (p.  228)  to 
the  College  BargeSy  which  are  moored  to  the  bank  at  Christchurch  Meadow. 
The  principal  races  (the  *Kights')  are  rowed  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
term;  the  'Torpids'  in  the  Lent  term. 

Baths.  Turkish  BcUhs^  Merton  St.  (2«.  6d.{  swimming-bath  Is.);  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths  (6d.),  at  the  Racquet  Courts,  Holywell,  and  Museum  Terrace. 
—  River  Baths :  University  Bathing  Place ^  on  the  Isis,  near  Clasper's  Boat 
House  (towels  3d.);  on  the  Cherwell^  near  the  Parks  (towels  6d.). 

Principal  Attractions.  Christ  Church  (p.  238);  Merton  College  (p.  240); 
Christ  Church  Meadow  (p.  240);  Broad  Walk  (p.  240);  St.  Mary's  Church 
(p.  241);  Radcliffe  Camera  (p.  241)  and  view  from  the  top;  Bodleian  Li- 
brary (p.  242);  Divinity  School  (p.  243);  Theatre  (p.  243);  University  Museum 
(p.  244);  University  Galleries  and  Ashmolean  Museum  (p.  249);  Netp  College 
(p.  245);  Magdalen  College  (p.  245),  with  its  beautiful  grounds;  Balliol 
College  (p.  248);  All  Souls  College  (p.  247);  Exeter  College  (p.  247),  with 
its  garden;  St.  John's  College  (p.  249),  with  its  gardens;  gardens  of  Wor- 
cester^ Wadham.  and  Trinity  Colleges  (pp.  250,  244,  248).  A  college-chapel 
service  should  oe  attended  at  New  College,  Magdalen,  or  Christ  Church; 
and  the  visitor  should  also  see  a  boat-race  and  a  cricket  or  football  match 
in  the  Parks.  —  Visitors  may  wander  at  will  about  the  colleges  and  college 
gardens.  The  chapels  are  generally  open  for  2  hrs.  in  the  forenoon  and  2  hrs. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  admission  to  them  when  closed,  as  well  as  to  the 
halls  and  libraries,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  porter  (small  fee). 

Oxford,  with  (i901)  49,413  inhab.,  the  connty-town  of  Oxford- 
Bhire,  an  episcopal  sec,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cel- 
ebrated nniversities  in  Europe,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  environs 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  Thames  (often  called  io 
its  upper  course  the  his).  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
gentle  hills,  the  tops  of  which  command  a  flne  view  of  the  city, 
with  its  domes  and  towers.  Oxford  is  on  the  whole  more  attractiye 
than  Cambridge  to  the  ordinary  Tisitor,  but  both  should  be  yisited 
if  possible. 

Oxford  (called  Oxeneford  in  Domesday  Book,  but  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ousenford,  or  ford  over  the  Ouse  or  water)  is  a  town  of  some 
antiquity,  the  nucleus  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Frideswide,  established  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  probably  in 
the  8th  century.  The  earliest  documentary  occurrence  of  the  name  Oxford 
is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  912.  In  the  11th  eent. 
the  town  was  a  place  of  military  importance  and  the  scene  of  several 
meetings  of  the  Tritenagemot.  The  foundation  of  the  University  la  apo- 
crypb&lly  aaerihed  to  King  Alfred  In  97^,  \>ut  l\i«  &t«\  f,^\:kx«ABL%  of  master! 
»nd  acholara ,  not  attached  to  monasUc  «&la\>\VAmi«aXa^\oo'^^\»A%Va^Cbi^ 
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12th  cent.,  while  it  was  not  till  the  following  cent,  that  anything  like  colleges 
in  the  modem  meaning  of  the  word  —  i.e.  endowed  and  incorporated  bo- 
dies of  masters  and  students  within  the  University  —  came  into  existence 
(comp.  below).  We  first  hear  of  theological  lectures  about  1130,  and  of  legal 
Itudies  a  little  later  (but  both  of  these  are  doubtful);  while  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  cent.  Oxford  ranked  with  the  most  important  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  About  this  period  the  University  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  attended  by  as  many  as  3000  students,  but  during  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  number  fell  to  1000.  During  the 
Civil  War  Oxford  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  colleges 
loyally  devoted  their  plate  to  the  Ring^s  service.  Since  then  the  history 
of  the  town  has  been  blended  with  that  of  the  University,  which  in  turn 
connects  itself  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  England.  A  reminder  only  may  be  given  of  the  ^Methodist  Move- 
ment' of  172&-36  and  the  'Tractarian  Movement'  of  1833-46.  —  The  old 
'Town  and  Gown  Riots',  of  which  the  most  serious  (in  1354)  resulted  in 
the  death  of  fifty  students,  are  now  things  of  the  past. 

^The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  place  like  Oxford;  it  is  a  despair 
to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime 
and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily'  (Nat. 
Hawthorne).  —  Comp.  Maxwell  Lvte's  excellent  ^History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford'  (1887),  Boose's  'Oxford'  ('Historic  Towns  Series';  1887),  BrodHciTs 
short  'History  of  Oxford'  (1886),  Andrew  Lang's  'Oxford'  (1890),  A.  ClarkU 
(editor)  'Colleges  of  Oxford'  (1891),  'Oxford  and  its  Colleges',  by  Joseph  Wells 
(1897),  and  the  volumes  on  thie  different  colleges  in  the  College  Histories 
Series  (1898  et  seq). 

The  Uniybbsitibs  of  Oxford  and  Cambbidqb  (see  p.  475)  have  preserved 
so  many  of  their  medieeval  insiitutions  unaltered,  and  difier  so  materially 
from  the  other  universities  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
Continental  Europe  and  America,  that  a  short  account  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  position  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place. 

Each  of  the  sister-universities  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent 
Colleges  and  Halls,  of  which  Oxford  now  possesses  twenty-two  and  Cam- 
bridge eighteen.  The  germ  of  these  colleges,  which  are  an  institution  now 
peculiar  to  England,  is  found  in  the  'hostels',  'inns',  or  'halls',  in  which 
at  an  early  period  the, students  combined  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
common  teacher  (comp.  above).  Many  of  the  colleges  have  been  richly 
endowed  by  kings  and  private  persons;  the  halls  differ  mainly  in  being 
smaller,  poorer,  and  unincorporated.  The  government  of  each  university 
consists  in  the  last  resort  of  the  entire  body  of  graduates  who  have  kept 
their  names  on  the  university  registers,  which  is  called  the  Senate  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Convocation  at  Oxford.  Proposals  or  statutes  are,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  brought  before  a  small  representative  Council  (called  at 
Oxford  the  Hebdomadal  Council^  at  Cambridge  the  Council  of  the  Senate)^ 
consisting  of  the  chief  univernity  officials,  a  few  heads  of  colleges,  and 
some  senior  members  of  Senate  or  Convocation.  At  Oxford  the  measures, 
before  being  submitted  to  Convocation,  must  receive  the  approval  of 
Congregation^  which  consists  of  the  officials  and  resident  members  of 
Oonvncation.  Corresponding  to  this  at  Cambridge  is  the  Electoral  Roll, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  elect  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  The  prin- 
cipal executive  officials  are  the  Chancellor^  elected  by  the  Senate  and 
Convocation,  and  the  Vice- Chancellor^  who  at  Oxford  is  nominated  from  the 
number  of  iJbie  heads  of  colleges  by  the  Chancellor,  while  at  Cambridge 
he  is  elected  by  the  Senate.  The  former  is  a  person  of  royal  blood  or  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  while  the  duties  of  the  office  are 

{performed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.    The  Proctors  are  two  officers  selected 
rom  the  different  colleges  in  rotation  to  preserve  order  among  the  students } 
they  are  aided  by  four  pro-proctors  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
popularly  known  as  Bull-dogs.    The  internal  affairs  of  each  college  are 
managed  by  a  Head,  who  bears  the  title  of  MasUr.^  Priivc^poV.^  FTox<i%\^ 
Wcwdent  Rector,  or  President  (at  Christ  ChuTc\i,  Dean^.    "B-fe  V*  «.^%\%\.^^^s^ 
Fellows  J  who  are  selected  from  the  most  diat\'n%w\«\ift^   QrciduaXe*  ''^J^ 
Jutre  the  right  to  elect  the  Head.    It  is   not  genexti^^i  Tift«i«k%«tl  ^8tt.«^  ^^^ 
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Fellows  should  have  been  students  of  the  college  in  which  they  obtain 
their  fellowships,  though  at  Cambridge  this  is  usual.  The  Fellows  and  Tu- 
tors are  colloquially  known  as  Dons. 

The  Undergraduates^  or  students,  now  live  either  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
where  two  or  more  rooms  are  assigned  to  each,  or  in  private  lodgings  in 
the  town,  approved  by  the  university  authorities.  They  dine  together  in 
the  college-halls,  attend  service  in  the  college-chapels  on  Sundays  and 
several  times  during  the  week  (except  those  who  have  conscientious 
scruples),  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain  out  beyond  midnight  witiiout 
special  reason.  The  ^Xon-Gollegiate  Students',  t.e.  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  members  of  a  college,  who  live  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  now 
form  about  Vuth  of  the  whole  number  of  undergraduates.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  a  Censor,  and  meet  for  lectures,  etc.,  in  a  building  pro- 
vided by  the  university  (p.  246).  At  lectures,  dinner,  and  chapel,  throughout 
the  day  on  Sundays  (at  Cambridge),  and  after  dark  on  other  days,  the 
undergraduates  are  supposed  to  wear  an  academical  costume,  consisting 
of  a  black  (or  dark-blue)  gown  and  a  curious  square  cap  known  as  a 
drencher'*  or  ^mortar-board".  The  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts  also  wear 
an  academical  dress,  differing  in  some  details  from  that  of  the  students, 
while  Doctors,  on  state  occasions^  are  resplendent  in  robes  of  scarlet  and 
other  brilliant  hues.  At  the  services  on  Sundays,  festivals,  and  the  evea 
of  festivals,  Cambridge  graduates  and  undergraduates  wear  white  surplieei 
instead  of  their  black  gowns.  At  Oxford,  while  Christ  Church  and  Kebla 
follow  the  Cambridge  practice,  the  use  of  the  surplice  is  generally  restricted 
to  the  Heads,  Fellows,  and  Scholars.  —  Women  Students^  see  p.  251. 

The  chief  subjects  taught  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  include  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theolugy,  law,  medicine,  and 
natural  science.    The  university  year  is  divided  into  four  ^terms'*  at  Ox- 
ford and  three  at  Cambridge,  and  does  not  include  much  mor^  tiian  half 
of  the  calendar  year.    At  Oxford  all  students,  who  have  not  previously 
passed  an  equivalent  examination,  have  to  present  themselves  at  latest 
after  one  year  of  residence  for  4{esponsions'  (in  student  parlance,  ^SmaUs^, 
an  examination  in  classics  and  elementary  mathematics,  entitling  them  to 
continue  their  studies  for  a  degree.    The  corresponding  examination  at 
Cambridge  is  called  the  Previous  Examination  (vulgo  *Little-go*).     These 
are  followed  by  the  first  Public  Examination  or  'Moderations"  (^Mods.") 
at  O^ord  and  by  the  General  Examination  at  Cambridge.    The  subjects 
are  classics,  mathematics  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  character,  and 
the  Greek  ITew  Testament,  to  which  Cambridge  has  recently  added  English 
history  and  an  English  essay.     The  pass  examination  for  the  ordhiary 
degree  at  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  is  known  as  the  Second  Publie  Ezaminar 
tion  or  ^Greats"  at  Oxford.    It  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  residence.    At  Cambridge  it  consists  of  a  special  examination  in  one 
of  several  specified  branches  of  study  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.    At 
Oxford  the  candidate  for  the  ordinary  degree  is  examined  in  three  selected 
subjects  from  the  following  groups:  (1)  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
philosophy  (in  the  original  languages);  (2)  English.  Modern  Languages, 
Political  Economy,  and  Law;  0)  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics;    (4)  Scriptural  and  Theological  Subjects.     One  of  the  selected 
subjects  must  be  either  ancient  philosophy  and  history,  or  a  modem 
language  (French  or  German).    Those  students,  however,  who  desire  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  academical  career  are  not  content  to  take 
merely  the  ordinary  'pass"  degree  Cpoll'  at  Cambridge;  Greek,  o(  xoUoUi 
but  proceed  to  the  *  Honours"  examination.    At  Oxford  honours  may  be 
taken  in  any  one  of  nine  ^Schools":  Literse  Humaniores  (Including  elaMles, 
ancient  history,  and  philosophy),  Modem  History,  Jurisprudence,  Katnna 
Science,  Mathematics,   Oriental  (Indian  or  Semitic)  Subjects,  Theology, 
^^Kli<*h  Language  and  Literature,  and  Economics  and  Political  Sdenee 
(added  in  1U06).    Successful  candidates  are  placed  in  four  classes  according 
to  the  position  they  attain,  and  it  requires  a  very  high  standard  of  scholar- 
A&ip  to  obUin  a  'first".    The  highest  prestige  attaches  to  those  who  hare 
Obtained  a  i3wt-cJass  in  Literae  Humaniotea.    M  C^%siib^d«e  the  hoiiow- 
aegrees  are  obtained  in  a  similar  mannet,  leu  'TtV^Ma'  Vikiu%  1Q^  <^mm 
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of  the  Oxford  *Sc]iools\  The  greatest  interest  centres  in  the  examination 
for  mathematical  honours,  where  the  successfal  candidates  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  examinations  are  arranged  in  a  *Tripo8\  of  three  classes, 
called  respectively  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes.  The 
first  man  in  the  examination  is  named  the  Senior  Wrangler.  There  is  a 
farther  examination  for  which  only  high  wranglers  ever  enter.  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  have  paid  all  the  requisite  dues  and  fees  become  Masters  of 
Arts  (M.A.)  after  tiiree  years,  and  are  thenceforth  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  University  Convocation  or  Senate.  Both  universities  also  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Law  (D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford, 
LL.  D.  at  Cambridge),  Theology,  and  Music. 

The  system  of  teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  differs  from  that  of 
most  other  universities  in  the  practically  subordinate  position  occupied  by 
professorial  lectures,  which  in  most  cases  stand  practically  out  of  aU 
relation  to  the  general  studies  of  the  undergraduates.  Professorial  teach- 
ing is,  however,  beginning  to  be  more  highly  valued.  The  teaching  func- 
tions of  the  colleges  were  formerly  confined  to  the  preparation  of  their 
own  students  by  tuition  for  the  examinations  \  but  now  most  of  the  Honours 
Lectures  given  by  colleges  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University. 
Host  of  the  Fellowships^  generally  ranging  from  200r  to  300^  a  year,  were 
formerly  granted  for  life,  provided  the  holder  remained  unmarried  and 
took  holy  orders.  Now,  however,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  some  ('Priae' 
Fellowships)  being  held  for  6-7  years  and  without  restriction  as  to  mar- 
riage, residence,  or  profession;  while  the  tenure  of  others  is  conditional 
on  the  performance  of  tutorial  or  other  college  work.  There  are  also 
numerous  Scholarships  for  undergraduates,  varying  in  value  from  30/.  to 
1201.,  with  free  rooms.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  extremely  wealthy,  such 
as  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge  (p.  480),  and  Christ  Church  and  Magdalen 
at  Oxford  (pp.  238,  246).  The  total  revenue  of  Oxford  University  and 
Colleges  is  upwards  of  400,000;. ,  and  that  of  Cambridge  about  260,000;. 
Oxford  has  in  its  gift  450  ecclesiastical  livings  (value  190,000;.),  and  Cam- 
bridge 370  livings  (value  upwards  of  1(X),000;.).  The  number  of  students 
at  each  college  or  hall  varies  from  12-20  to  600  (Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge). 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  most  aristocratic  universities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  at  any  of  the  others.  From 
2001.  to  250;.  may  be  taken  as  the  rate  per  annum  at  which  a  resident 
undergraduate  may  live  at  either  university  with  comfort,  though  some 
have  been  known  to  confine  their  expenses  to  lOO;.  Non-collegiate  students 
in  private  lodgings  can,  of  course,  live  more  cheaply,  and  a  few  colleges 
(inch  as  Eeble  at  Oxford  and  Selwyn  at  Cambridge)  make  a  special  point 
of  economy.  The  number  of  student-clubs  is  legion,  including  associations 
for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  gymnastics,  music,  theatricals,  whist, 
chess,  and  various  scientific  pursuits.  The  most  important  institution 
of  the  kind  at  each  university  is  the  Union  Debating  Society  (pp.  250, 
4^.  The  well-known  annual  boat-race  between  the  sister-universities. 
the  inter-university  cricket-match,  which  excites  scarcely  less  interest,  ana 
the  inter-university  athletic  sporls  take  place  in  London  (see  Baedeker's 
London),^  Both  universities  possess  volunteer  rifle-corps.  The  best  time 
for  a  visit  to  either  university  is  the  week  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term, 
when  thousands  of  visitors  flock  to  see  the  degrees  conferred  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  colleges.  This  period  of  mingled  work  and  play  (the 
latter  predominating)  is  named  Commemoration  or  the  Encaenia  at  Oxford, 
and  Commeneemeni  or  the  May  Week  (so  called,  though  held  in  June)  at 
Cambridge.  Another  pleasant  time  for  a  visit  is  the  'Eights  Week\  in  the 
middle  of  the  same  term,  when  the  principal  college  cricket-matches  and 
boat-races  are  held.  The  visitor  should  avoid  the  vacations  at  Christmas, 
%t  Easter,  and  in  summer;  the  last,  known  as  the  'Long',  extends  from 
June  to  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  an 
Introduction  to  a  *Don'  will  add  greatly  to  the  vieltor'tt  "^\ftW\«^  vcA.  ^^vi'SsX. 

Details  about  the  inner  arrangements  of  the  to\\«%<fc%  w^  ^^VV:^  '^^S-^ 
©f  Ibe  vadergnduates  will  be  most  easily  iounaL  Vn  \\x%  Studtm.*  a  B-wiw*: 
^«Afir  0  ihs  Universities  or  the  CTnwerstty  Calendar*. 
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Ozfort  University  inclades  21  colleges  and  1  hall,  with  about  50  pro- 
fessors, 30  readers  or  lecturers,  300  fellows,  besides  numerous  tutors,  and 
3600  students.  Xot  incorporated  with  the  university  there  are  also  four 
Private  Halls  ander  4icen<'ed  masters^;  four  theological  halls  (including 
Manchester  and  Mansfield  Colleges)  ^  Buskin  College  ^  and  six  halls  for  women. 

As  the  railway-stations  He  In  the  least  attractive  part  of  the 
town,  the  visitor  should  drive  at  once,  by  tramway  or  cab,  passing 
the  Castle  (p.  250),  to  Carfax  (PI.  D,  4),  the  space  at  the  crossing 
of  the  two  principal  thoroughfares.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  cormption  of  Quatre  Faces  or  Quatre  Voies^  or,  more  probably, 
of  Quadrifurcus.  The  picturesque  old  conduit  that  formerly  stood 
here  was  removed  to  Nuneham  in  1787  (comp.  p.  229).  To  the 
N.W.  is  a  tower  of  the  13th  cent.,  a  relic  of  St.  Martinis  Church, 
pulled  down  in  1896. 

From  Carfax  we  follow  St.  Aldates  Street  (pron.  St.  Old^s)  to 
the  S.  On  the  left  stand  the  handsome  Municipal  Buildings 
(PI.  D,  4),  built  in  1893-97  (adm.  10-12  &  2-4,  free),  in  which  the 
Public  Library  is  accommodated.  On  the  right  are  the  Post  Office 
(PI.  D,  5)  and  the  Church  of  St.  Aldate  (PI.  D,  5),  a  Dec.  edifice 
of  the  14th  century.  The  Alms  Houses  to  the  S.  of  this  church  were 
founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  and  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  were 
not  completed  till  1884.  —  To  the  W.,  behind  the  church,  lies 
Pembroke  College  (PI.  D,  5),  founded  in  1G24,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Broadgates  Hall^  with  a  fine  modern  hall  and  chapel  of 
1732,  redecorated  in  1885.  The  library  contains  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  Aristotelian  works. 

Among  the  students  of  Broadgates  and  Pembroke  have  been  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  (rooms  on  the  second  story,  above  the  gateway),  Camden,  Black- 
stone,  Shenstone,  Whitfield,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Francis  Beaumont,  and 
the  patriotic  Pym.  The  college  possesses  Johnson\<t  china  tea-pot,  the  desk 
on  which  he  wrote  his  Dictionary,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  him  by  Keynolds. 

In  St.  Aldate  St.,  opposite  St.  Aldate's,  is  — 

*Chri8t  Church  (PL  D,  5),  known  among  its  own  members  as 
the  *House'  (AUdes  Christi).  Founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  in  15Si4,  on 
the  site  of  a  nunnery  of  the  8th  cent.  (comp.  p.  284),  and  renewed 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546,  this  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  is  attended  by  250-300  nnder- 
graduates.  The  'Fellows'  are  here  called  *  Students'.  The  handsome 
gateway,  called  Tom  Oate^  was  begun  by  Wolsey,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  was  added  by  Wren  in  1682.  The  bell  (*Great 
Tom')  in  the  latter  weighs  7V2  tons,  and  every  night  at  five  minutes 
past  nine  it  peals  a  curfew  of  101  strokes ,  indicating  the  original 
number  of  students  on  the  foundation  (now  eighty).  College-gates 
are  closed  all  over  Oxford  five  minutes  later.  Visitors  may  ascend 
to  inspect  the  bell  (daily,  8  a.m.  till  dusk;  fee  2(2.)  on  application 
to  the  porter.  The  Oreat  Quadrangle,  or  Tom  Quad^  is  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  in  Oxford. 

In  the  3.E.  comer  is  the  Mne  fan- vaulted  entranoe  to  ths  ^Smil  Cadm. 
^^J,   a  beautiful  room  with  a  celling  of  carv^^  o«3s.^  1V&  tL  long,  10  ft. 
fr/de,  and  50  ft.  high.     It  containi  numMOua  ^oo^  iiQi^inlto^  TOsftiiftW% 
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those  of  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII.  by  ffolhein,  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zucehero^ 
John  Loeke  by  Lely,  Gladstone  by  MillaiSy  Canon  Liddon  by  Herkomer. 
two  by  Oainshorough^  and  three  by  Reynolds.  Good  old  glass  in  the  8.  oriel 
window.  —  The  Kitchen  (adm.  9-7;  small  fee  to  the  cook),  the  oldest  part 
of  Wolsey^s  building,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  an  old  English  kitchen ; 
it  is  reached  by  a  staircase  descending  from  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  ♦Cathedral  (PI.  E,  5)  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  originally 
the  church  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frideswide  (p.  234) ,  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church.  Thus,  though  there  is  a 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Dean  and  Canons  are  styled  *of  Christ 
Church'.  In  its  present  form  the  church  seems  mainly  a  late-Nor- 
man or  Transitional  building  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent., 
though  some  recent  authorities  believe  that  much  of  a  pre-Norman 
church  of  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent,  is  still  in  situ,  pointing 
to  the  junction  of  11th  cent,  and  12th  cent  work  at  the  N.  and 
S.W.  corners  of  the  choir.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  added  in  the  13th, 
and  the  Latin  Chapel  in  the  14th  century.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  (144  ft.  high)  is  Norman,  but  the  belfry-stage  and  the  octa- 
gonal spire  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  England)  are  E.  E.  Wolsey 
removed  half  of  the  nave  to  make  room  for  his  college  quadrangle ; 
and  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands  is  the  smallest  in  England.  Daily 
services  at  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.;  adm.,  free,  11-1  and  2.30-4.30. 

Interior.  The  most  striking  featare  in  the  Nxve  is  the  carions 
arrangement  of  the  arches,  which  are  double,  the  lower  ones  springing 
from  corbels  attached  to  the  massive  piers.  These  last  are  alternately  cir- 
cular and  octagonal.  The  pointed  arches  of  the  clerestory  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  E.E.  style  in  the  main  part  of  the  church.  The 
timber  roof  is  generally  ascribed  to  Wolsey.  The  pulpit  and  organ-screen 
are  Jacobean.  The  most  interesting  tombs  in  the  nave  are  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  (d.  1763)  and  Dr.  Pusey  (d.  1882).  The  beautiful  W.  window  of  the 
S.  aisle  was  executed  by  Morris,  from  the  design  of  Bume- Jones,  —  A  good 
general^  view  ot  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  platform  in  the  S. 
Transept.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  aisle  of  this  transept  is  an  old  stained-glass 
window,  from  which  the  head  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  now  replaced 
by  plain  white  glass,  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  Puritan  trooper. 
—  The  CuoiB  resembles  the  nave  in  general  character,  though  probably  of 
somewhat  earlier  date.  The  beautiful  groined  roof,  with  its  graceful 
pendants,  is  also  attributed  to  Wolsey,  but  Sir  G.  6.  Scott  considers  it 
still  earlier.  The  E.  end  is  intended  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  Norman  arrangement.  The  '^Windows  at  the  E.  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles  are  also  by  Bume-Jqnes.  The  Stalls  and  the  elaborate  Epis- 
copal Throne  (a  memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce)  are  modern. 

Adjoining  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  Lady  Chapkl,  an  E.E.  ad- 
dition of  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.,  occupying  a  very  unusual  position. 
The  £.  window  is  by  Bume-Jones.    On  the  N.  side  are  a  series  of  inter- 
esting   monuments:    Sir    George    Notoers    (d.   1426)   and   Lady   Montucute 
Cd.  1363),  with  fine  effigies:  the  Prior'' s  Tomb  (ca.  1300);  and  the  so-called 
i^rine  of  St.  Frideswide  (loth  or  16th  cent.),   more  probably  a  watching- 
chambcr.    On  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  of  Sir  George  Kowers 
is  the  tablet  of  Robert  Burton  (d.  1639),  author  of  the  ^Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly'*, with  an  inscription  by  himself.  —  To  the  Tif.  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
is   the  Dec.  Latin  Chapel  (i4th  cent.),   so  called  from  the  daily  reading 
of  tiie  college-prayers  in  Latin.    The  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
the  Tault-bosses  deserve  attention.    The  new  E.  window  has  poor  tracec^^ 
but  good   stained  glass  (by  Bume- Jones;  St.  FxidftSYjrV^^^.  —  '^XiA  'S*.^. 
CuAPTKB  House  is  entered  by  a  fine  late-Gorman  A-oot  Vu  \Jti.^  ^.  ^\^**  ^"^ 
the  Ooiatera  (Perp.),  to  the  8.  of  the  nave  (canon" ft  ot^ittt  ii^c^Wk*.TV^- 
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To  the  S.  of  Tom  Quad  are  the  modem  Christ  Church  Meadou> 

Buildings.    We  retnrn  through  the  Great  Qnadrangle,  passing  the 

Dean's  house  on  the  right,  and  enter  Peckwater  Quadrangle  (1706). 

On  the  S.  side  ia  the  Library  (1761),  containing  a  valuable  eolleetiOB 
of  books  and  a  few  paintings  and  drawings  by  Italian  masters  (Baphael, 
etc.;  11-1  and  2-4,  in  vacation  9-6;  adm.  8d.).  The  pletorea  Uielude  a 
Nativity  by  Titian,  examples  of  Giotto ,  Gimabne,  and  Margaritone,  and 
a  curious  Butcber^s  Shop  by  A.  Carracci.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  aJso 
interesting.  In  the  entrance-hall  is  a  statue  by  Chantrey^  and  on  the  stair- 
case are  a  bust  of  Persephone  by  Hiram  Powers  and  a  statue  of  John 
Locke  by  Rysbrach,  The  curiosities  of  the  library  (upstairs)  include  a 
letter  of  Charles  II.  and  a  Latin  exercise  book  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Queen  Anne,  with  corrections  by  his  tutor  Bishop  Burnet  (1700). 

To  the  N.  is  Canterbury  Quad,  with  Canterbury  Oate,  on  the 

site  of  Canterbury  CoUege,  an  extinct  corporation  of  which  Wycliffe 

(d.  1384)  was  once  Warden,  and  which  numbered  Sir  Thomas  More 

(beheaded  1535)  among  its  students. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Christ  Church  are  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Locke,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  the  Wesleys,  Wellington,  Peel,  Pvaeji 
Liddon,  Ruskin,  and  Gladstone.    This  was  also  Kmg  Edward  VII.'*8  eoUt^ 

During  term  we  may  here  leave  Christ  Church  by  Canterbury 

Gate  and  next  risit  Corpus  Chrlsti  (see  below),  but  in  the  Yac&tlon 

we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the  great  Tom  Gate.   Here  we  turn  to 

the  left,  and  by  the  lane  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Christ  Ghuroh, 

enter  Christ  Church  Meadow  (PL  E,  F,  5),  which  is  intersected  by 

the  ^Broad  Walk,  an  avenue  of  noble  elms. 

The  Broad  Walk  is  the  scene  of  ''Show  Sunday\  formerly  a  fashionable 
promenade  on  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  in  Commemoration  Week  (p.  237), 
but  now  almost  wholly  resigned  by  ^Gown**  to  ^Town\  A  delightfU 
walk  may  be  taken  from  Christ  Church  Meadow  along  the  Isis,  passiiif 
the  College  Barges  (p.  234),  to  the  Cherwell  and  Magdalen  College 
(comp.  p.  245). 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  an  avenue  diverges  to  the 
N.,  and  passing  between  Merton  and  Corpus  Chrlsti,  leads  to  Merton 
Street.   To  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  — 

Corpus  Ghristi  College  (PL  E,  5),  founded  in  1516  by  Foxe, 

Bishop  of  Winchester.   This  is  said  to  be  the  only  college  in  Oxford 

that  did  not  melt  its  plate  for  Charles  I. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  quadrangle  is  fine; 
in  the  latter  is  a  curious  old  sun-dial  with  a  perpetual  calendar.  In  Uie 
S.E.  comer  is  the  Chapel,  containing  an  altar-piece  by  Bubens  and  Bishop 
Fox's  pastoral  staff,  and  beside  it  is  the  passage  to  the  cloistera  and  to 
a  newer  part  of  the  college,  added  in  1706.  The  Librctry  is  rich  in  ilia- 
minated  MvSS.  and  incunabula.  The  buildings  (1886)  at  the  comer  of 
Merton  St.  and  George  St.  also  belong  to  Corpus.  Richard  Hooker  was 
a  student  of  Corpus,  and  his  rooms  are  stiU  pointed  out;  other  eminent 
members  are  Cardinal  Pole,  Bishop  Jewel,  Gen.  Oglethorpe  (founder  of 
Georgia),  Eeble,  Thomas  Arnold,  Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  and  Thomas 
Day,  author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton\ 

*Merton  College  (PI.  E,  5),  the  oldest  in  the  UniTenity,  founded 
by  Walter  do  Merton  in  1264  at  Maiden  In  Surrey  but  transferred  to 
Oxford  in  1274,  was  originalVy  intended  excluslTely  for  the  edn- 
oAtion  c/pariflh-priests. 
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The  *  Chapel  (11-6)  ia  one  of  the  finest  in  Oxford;  the  ehoir  was  built 
by  the  founder  and  consecrated  in  1276.  while  the  ante-chapel  and  tower 
date  from  1417-24  (services  on  Sun.  at  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  5.45  in  summer 
term).  The  massive  tower  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Oxford.  The  win- 
dows of  the  ante-chapel  are  excellent  examples  of  early-Perpendicular.  The 
chapel  contains  two  very  fine  brasses  of  the  I4th  and  15th  cent.,  and  An- 
thony d  Wood  (d.  169n),  the  chronicler  of  Oxford,  is  buried  in  the  ante- 
ehapel.  The  Library  (11-5;  fee),  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  the 
most  ancient  in  England  and  contains  many  rare  books  and  MSS.  The 
Innor  QuadrangU  is  a  good  example  of  the  .lacobean  style.  The  so-called 
^ueen^S  Boom'  in  the  Warden's  House  commemorates  tbe  fact  that  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  was  lodged  :>ere  in  1643.  Duns  Scotns,  Steele,  and  Bodley 
(founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library)  are  among  the  mo^t  distinguished  alumni 
of  Merton ,  which  has  also  contrib  ited  six  archbishops  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. Harvey  (discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  comp.  p.  480) 
was  Warden.  The  garden  commands  a  fine  view:  to  the  E.  is  Magdalen 
Tower,  to  the  W.  the  Cathedral,  in  front  Christ  Church  Meadow.. 

Incorporated  with  Merton  is  St,  Alhan  Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  founded 
in  1230,  with  a  facade  of  1600.  Among  the  eminent  names  connected 
with  this  small  Institution  are  Masslnger,  Whateley,  and  Speaker 
Lenthall.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  W,  end  of  Merton  St.,  where 
Oriel  St.  diverges  to  the  right.    In  It,  on  the  right,  stands  — 

Oriel  College  (PI.  E,  4),  founded  In  1326,  nominally  by  Edward  II. 
but  actually  by  Adam  de  Brome.  The  present  buildings  date  mainly 
from  1630-42,  and  though  destitute  of  marked  architectural  merit 
form  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  whole.  The  library  was  erected  In 
1788.  In  the  same  street,  a  little  farther  on,  Is  St.  Mary  Hall  ' 
(PI.  E,  4),  established  in  1333  by  Oriel  and  re-Incorporated  with 
that  college  In  1896 ;  it  is  known  In  the  undergraduate  world  as 
*Sklmmery'. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Bishop  Butler,  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  Cardina 
Newman,  Abp.  Whateley.  Eeble,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
A.  H.  Glough,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Pusey  were  members  of  Oriel. 

Opposite  St.  Mary  Hall,  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  are  the  new 
buildings  of  Brasenose  College  (p.  242)  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgiii's 

SK  E,  4),  the  University  Church,  open  daily  8-8.30,  9.30-1,  and 
5  (sexton,  5  Bear  Lane,  Oriel  St.).  The  handsome  spire  dates 
from  1300,  the  choir  from  1460,  the  nave  from  1488,  and  the  S. 
porch  with  Its  curious  twisted  pillars  (p.  llx),  added  by  Dr.  Owen, 
chaplain  of  Abp.  Laud,  from  1637.  A  slab  in  the  chancel  pave- 
ment records  that  Amy  Robsart  was  burled  in  the  choir  in  1560. 
The  University  Sermons  are  preached  here  on  Sun.  morning  and 
afternoon ;  the  former  is  preceded  by  the  special  ^Bidding  Prayer* 
for  the  University.  —  At  the  back  (to  the  N.)  rises  the  — 

"'Badcliffe  Camera  (PI.  E,  4),  or  Camera  Bodleiana,  originally 
the  home  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  (comp.  p.  244).    The  building 
(1737-39)  is  a  handsome  rotunda,  embellished  with  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome  resting  on  an  octagonal  base;  Mr.  Freeman 
considers  It  Hhe  grandest  of  all  English-Italian  deslgns\  TI^^^X^qOsa^ 
were  removed  to  the  Unlrerslty  Museum  in  i^^\  wi^^'eiXixsJ^^is^^ 
is  now  used  as  part  of  the  Bodleian  (10  a.m.  to  iO  '5,"ni.\  ^ft^i..^^ 
Baedbkmr'b  Great  Britain.    6th  Bdit.  \.^ 
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In  clear  weather  an  admirable  ^View  of  Oxford  and  the  country 
ronnd  is  obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  dome.  —  Opposite  the  W. 
gate  of  the  RadclifTe  Camera  rises  the  old  gate-tower  of  — 

Brasenose  College  (PI.  E,  4),  or  the  King's  Ball,  founded  in 
1509.  The  site  of  this  college  was  originally  occupied  by  a  much 
older  institution,  called  Brasenose  Hall  (probably  from  ^Brasenhus^ 
or  'brewery'),  the  name  of  which  seems  to  have  been  punningly 
perpetuated  by  an  ancient  knocker  or  door-handle  in  the  form  of  a 
nose  of  brass.  In  its  official  documents  the  college  Is  styled  '  Colle- 
gium Aenei  Nasi'. 

The  gate  and  the  Hall  have  preserved  their  original  character  unaltered. 
The  latter  contuins  the  *brazen  nose'  and  some  interesting  portraits  and 
busts.  This  knocker,  which  is  assigned  by  antiquarians  to  the  early  part 
of  the  12th  cent.,  long  hang  in  a  hall  at  Stamford,  to  which  a  body  of 
Oxford  students  had  migrated  in  1834,  but  was  brought  back  to  Oxford 
in  1890.  It  seems  probable  that  it  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Oxford 
Hall  and  had  been  carried  to  Stamford  as  a  visible  sign  of  unity.  A  new 
quadrangle,  including  the  PrindpaV*  Hotue,  was  added  in  1888 :  it  is  entered 
by  a  gateway  in  the  handsome  new  facade  adjoining  St.  Mary'^s  in  the 
'High'  (p.  241).  The  Library  and  the  Chapel^  completed  in  1683  and  16ML 
show  an  unpleasing  medley  of  Gothic  and  classic  forms.  The  books  of 
Brasenose  contain  the  names  of  Foxe  ('Book  of  Martyrs'),  Burton  ('Anatomy 
of  Melancholy'),  Ashmole  (p.  249),  Bishop  Heber,  Bev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Dean 
Milman,  and  the  Bev.  H.  Barham  ('Ingoldsby  Legends').  Brasenose  is  a 
famous  boating  and  athletic  college,  and  its  boat  is  often  'head  of  the  river. 

The  large  quadrangular  block  of  buildings  to  the  N.  of  the 
Radcliffe  Camera  contains  the  Old  Examination  Schools  (comp. 
p.  246),  begun  in  1439  and  completed  in  1613-18.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  a  Oothlc  gateway  on  the  E.  side.  The  side  of  the 
tower  facing  the  court  is  adorned  with  columns  of  all  the  five  Boman 
architectural  orders ,  and  with  a  statue  of  James  I. ,  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Fame.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  an  open 
parapet  and  pinnacles.  The  former  Natural  Philosophy  School  con- 
tains the  Hope  Collection  of  Engraved  Portraits  ^  over' 200,000  in 
number  (adm.  free,  11-1  and  2-4;  Sat.  11-1).  —  Since  the  erection 
of  the  New  Schools  (p.  246),  however,  the  whole  of  this  quadrangle 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  *Bodleian  Library  (PI.  E,  3 ;  open  9  to 
3,  4,  or  5,  according  to  the  season ;  adm.  3(2.),  which  was  originally 
established  in  1445  by  Humphrey ,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  opened  «a 
a  library  in  1488,  and  practically  refounded  and  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  1597-1602.  The  entrance  is  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  quadrangle. 

The  library  contains  about  700,000  printed  volumes,  30,000  volf .  of 
MSS.,  drawings,  and  50,000  coins.  In  the  part  of  the  reading-room  open 
to  visitors  are  glass-cases  containing  autographs  of  celebrated  peraoiu, 
some  interesting  memorials  of  Shelley,  antiquities,  curiosities  of  writing, 
remarkable  early  printed  books,  MSS.  distinguished  for  their  age  or  thato 
illumination,  and  beautiful  or  singular  bind&gs.  On  leaving  the  reading- 
room  visitors  ascend  a  few  steps  to  the  Picture  QalUrv^  containing  a  eol- 
lection  of  models  of  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings ,  a  QalUrjf  •/ 
Portraits  J  including  a  brass  statue  of  the  Barl  of  Pembroke,  GhanaeUoi 
of  the  Univeraity  in  1617-80,  and  varVous  historical  relioa  (Sir  Thoaaa 
Bodlejr'B  strong'hoXf  Lord  GlaTeiidoii*&  wt\Ww%-\«^  ^  ^\MSl«y t  coitnr,  a 
cJiaJr  made  from  the  wood  of  Drake's  ahVp  ^\x^  ^-QioUsn 'HL'^«f  ^  ^W^, 
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We  qnit  the  Schools  by  the  Proscholium  or  Pig  Market,  'a  rare 
oxample  of  an  original  ambulatory^  the  latter  name  commemorating 
the  unworthy  use  to  which  the  adjoining  building  was  put  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  find  ourselves  opposite  the  — 

♦Divinity  School  (PI.  E,  3),  built  in  1445-80  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence  (see  p.  Iviii).  The  groined  ceiling  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  tracery  and  pendants.  In  this  hall  the  trial  of  Oranmer, 
Latimer,  and  RidlSy  was  held  in  1555.  During  the  Civil  Wars  and 
the  Commonwealth  it  was,  like  the  other  Schools,  used  as  a  store- 
house for  corn,  but  at  the  end  of  the  ITth  cent,  it  was  restored 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  —  To  the  W.  is  the  finely  panelled  Con- 
vocation House,  used  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the  election  of 
professors,  meetings  of  Convocation,  and  other  university  purposes. 
The  adjoining  robing-room  is  used  as  the  Vice-chancellor^ a  Court 
for  trying  cases  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  Divinity  School  and 
Convocation  House  are  shewn  daily  (11-4}  adm.  3d.)  by  the  porter 
of  the  Clarendon  Building  (see  below). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Schools  rises  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  (PI.  E,  3; 
open  daily  10-6,  adm.  3d.),  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
1664-69  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  handsome 
edifice,  which  can  accommodate  upwards  of  3000  persons,  is  used 
for  theEncsBnia,  or  annual  commemoration  of  founders,  when  prize- 
poems  and  essays  are  recited  and  honorary  degrees  conferred.  On 
this  occasion  the  undergraduates  occupy  the  upper  gallery  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  frankly  as  to  the  different  recipients  of  degrees. 

The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings  (restored  1900)  by  Streater,  court- 
painter  to  Charles  II. ,  representing  the  triumph  of  Religion,  the  Arts, 
and  Uie  Sciences  over  Envy,  Rapine,  and  Ignorance.  Among  the  portraiti 
are  those  of  George  IV.,  Archbp.  Sheldon,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Alexander  I. 
of  Bnssia,  and  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  the  last  two  by  Gerard. 
The  view  from  the  cupola,  which  was  added  in  1838,  resembles  that  from 
the  dome  of  the  Badcliffe  Camera  (p.  241). 

The  Theatre  abuts  on  Broad  St.  and  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the 
Old  Ashmolean  Museum  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  in  1683  for  the  collections 
presented  to  the  Unlyersity  by  Elias  Ashmole  (see  p.  249),  but 
DOW  occupied  by  part  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Also  in  Broad  St., 
to  the  E.  of  the  Theatre,  is  the  Clarendon  Building  (PI.  E,  3), 
built  in  1713,  in  part  with  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion ,  the  copyright  of  which  was  presented  to 
the  University  by  his  son.  The  Clarendon  was  occupied  by  the 
University  printing-press  until  1830,  but  now  contains  offices  of 

the  governing  body  of  the  University. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Clarendon  Building,  at  the  end  of  Broad  St.  and 
Holywell  St.,  Is  the  Indian  Institute  (PI.  E,  3),  founded  in  1883  and 
completed  in  1896,  intended  for  Indian  students  and  for  students  qualifying 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Its  museum  is  open  10-4  in  winter  and 
10-6  in  summer.  —  In  Holpw4li  iSV.,  to  the  E.  of  the  Indian  Institute,  are 
a  JAMte  Room  (concerts)  and  the  new  buildings  of  New  Colle^^  ^^.'^ASS^. 

In  Mansfield  Road,  which  leads  to  the  1^.  neaxly   ovi>^Vi\.^  Wv^  V»»V 
stand  the  handsome  modern  Gothic  buildings  {^'^^^^  oi  '1&.«.tlc\x,«%\«t  ^t^««^ 
fPJ.  S,SJ,  »  theologioal  coUege  conneeted  with  the  \3ii\tMV«aA^  \x«fviSft.it^«^^ 
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from  London  to  Oxford  in  1889.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  same  street, 
is  Mansfield  Oollege  (PI.  £,  2;  buildings  finished  in  1889),  a  similar  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  the  Congregationalist  body,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  a  eentre  for  the  more  orthodox  Nonconformists  in  Oxford. 

From  the  end  of  Broad  St.,  Park  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to  Wadliam 
College  (PI.  E,  3;  on  the  right),  founded  in  1613. 

The  Oate  Totoer  and  the  timber-ceiling  of  the  Hall  desenre  inspection, 
and  the  Chapel  (see  p.  lix),  with  some  stained  glass  of  1622,  is  also  fine. 
The  *Oardens  are  among  the  prettiest  in  Oxford.  Among  the  alumni  of 
Wadham  are  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  and  Ad- 
miral Blake.  The  Boyal  Society  (see  Baedeker^s  London)  grew  out  of  meet- 
ings for  scientific  discussion  held  here  in  the  time  of  the  Commonweidth 
(ca.  1648).  Host  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Positivists  (Gongrere,  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  Beesly)  came  from  Wadham. 

Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  ♦XTniversity  Mugenm  (PI.  D,  E,  1,  2), 
a  Gothic  building  (1857-60),  containing  valuable  geological,  chem- 
ical, anatomical,  zoological,  and  other  collections  (adm.  daily  10-2, 
6d.,  2-4  Thurs.  &  Sat.  free,  other  days  3d.).  A  wing,  added  in  1887, 
contains  the  anthropological  collections  of  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers  (d.  1901). 
Adjoining  the  museum  are  weU-eqnlpped  Laboratories  of  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  experimental  physics  (Clarendon  Lahoratory).  Im- 
mediately to  the  S.  is  the  new  building  (1901)  for  the  Raddiffe 
Library^  a  collection  of  works  on  natural  science,  founded  in  1837 
by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  court-physician  to  William  III.  and  Mary  II 

Nearly  opposite  the  Museum  is  Keble  College  (PI.  D,  1,  2),  a 
striking  building  in  variegated  brick,  opened  in  1870  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  (d.  1866),  author  of  the  *  Christian  Year', 
and  intended  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  university  career  to  those 
whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  study  at  the  older  and  more 

expensive  colleges.  Keble  resembles  the  Halls  in  having  no  Fellows. 

The  Chapel  (completed  in  1876),  entered  from  the  archway  at  Its  W. 
end  (open  1()-12  and  2-4,  in  summer  till  5.30),  is  gorgeously  adorned  with 
mosaics ;  in  the  Liddon  Memorial  Chapel  (adm.  6d.  \  tickets  at  the  porter^s 
lodge)  is  Holman  Hunt's  'Light  of  the  World'.  The  Library  and  ffatl 
(1878)  contain  interesting  relics  of  Keble  and  portraits  of  Keble  (by  Rich- 
mond), Liddon,  Laud,  etc.  (open  2-4,  in  vacation  also  10-12)  adm.  6d.). 

In  front  of  Keble  are  the  University  Parks  (PI.  E,  F,  1),  one  of  the  most 
charming  recreation-grounds  in  England.  The  scene  during  an  important 
cricket-match  is  very  bright  and  varied.  The  Observatory  stands  in  the  Parks. 

From  Keble  we  now  return,  passing  Wadham  Oollege,  to  the 
end  of  Broad  St.,  and  follow  Catherine  St.,  which  leads  hence  in  a 
straight  direction  towards  the  S.  To  the  left  stands  Hertford  Col- 
lege (PI.  E,  3),  founded  in  1740  on  the  site  of  Hart  or  Hert- 
ford  Hall,  which  dated  from  about  1282.  About  1816  the  college 
collapsed,  and  from  1822  to  1874  the  buildings  were  occupied 
by  Magdalen  Hall.  In  the  latter  year  the  defunct  Hertford  College 
was  resuscitated  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Baring,  M.  P. 

Among  the  members  of  Hart  Hall,  Magdalen  Hall,  and  Hertford  Col" 
lege  were  Selden,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  Waller, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dean  Swift,  and  C.  J.  Fox. 

New  College  St.,  between  Hertford  College  and  its  new  l>iiild- 
//^^^  (1904),  leads  hence  to  — 
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*Kew  College  (PI.  £,  3),  wMch  in  spite  of  its  name  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  interesting  buildings  in  Oxford.  It  was  founded 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (p.  78),  in  1379,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  building  still  retains  its  original  appearance.  The 
upper  story  of  the  principal  quadrangle  dates,  however,  from  1678, 
and  the  garden-wing  was  added  in  1684.  To  the  N.,  beyond  the 
old  city-wall,  are  the  buildings  erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1876, 
to  which  an  E.  wing  with  a  stately  gate-tower  (Robinson  Memorial 
Tower),  giving  upon  Holywell  St.,  was  added  by  Champneys  in  1897. 

The  *Chapel,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  building  in  England 
erected  from  the  foundations  entirely  in  the  Perp.  style,  contains  the  silver- 
gilt  episcopal  staff  of  the  founder.  The  stained-glass  ivindows  in  the  ante- 
chapel  and  the  upper  lights  of  the  other  windows  are  old  (14th  cent.),  the 
lower  lights  in  the  chapel  itself  are  partly  by  Flemish  (8.  side)  and  partly 
by  English  (K.  side)  masters.  The  large  W.  window  was  executed  in  1777 
from  designs  by  Reynolds.  The  fine  reredos  was  restored  in  1894,  when 
the  niches  were  again  filled  with  statues.  The  organ  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  England.  [Divine  service  is  held  daily  at  8  a.m.  (7.30  a.m. 
in  summer)  and  6  p.m.;  adm.  11-1  and  2-4  free,  at  other  times  U.]  The 
smaller  quadrangle,  adjoining  the  cbapel,  with  its  *Cloistert  and  Tower,  was 
not  built  till  the  rest  of  the  college  was  completed.  A  manifold  echo  may 
be  awakened  here.  The  tower,  the  last  work  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
seems  to  have  been  meant  partly  as  a  fortification.  The  beautiful  *  Gardens, 
*a  sweet,  quiet,  sacred,  stately  seclusion'  (ffatcthome),  are  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  the  old  city-wall  with  its  bastions.  A  gate  in  the  city-wall 
leads  to  the  *8lype'  (good  view  of  the  outside  of  the  wall)  and  to  the 
new  buildings  facing  Holywell.  Sydney  Smith,  Augustus  Hare,  and  numerous 
.bishops  and  archbishops  were  students  of  Kew  College. 

On  quitting  New  College  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  beneath  an 
archway,  and  reach  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East 
(PI.  F,  4),  with  a  Norman  *Crypt  and  Choir  of  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  S.  wall  of  the  nave  and  its  fine  doorway  date 
from  the  same  period ;  the  pillars  and  arches  are  of  the  13th  cent. , 
the  N.  windows  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  W.  and  S.  windows  and  the 
porch  of  the  15th  century.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  S.  is — 

St.  Edmund  Hall  (PI.  F,  4) ,  a  small  Institution  founded  in 
1226  and  rebuilt  in  1559.  Its  quadrangle  contains  a  remarkably 
fine  wistaria.  Bishop  Wilson,  the  Metropolitan  of  India,  was  a 
student  here.  —  We  now  regain  the  High  Street,  where  we  turn 
to  the  left  (£.)  and  beyond  Magdalen  CoUege  School (P\.  F,  3)  reach, 
at  the  end  of  the  street  — 

*St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  (PI.  G,  4 ;  pronounced  Maudlin'), 
founded  by  Bishop  Waynflete  in  1458,  but  not  built  till  1474-81. 
This  college  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Oxford. 

We  enter  the  quadrangle  by  a  gateway  erected  in  1885.  In  the  corner 
to  the  right,  on  a  level  with  the  first-floor  windows,  is  an  old  stone  pulpit, 
from  which  a  University  sermon  is  still  (after  a  long  cessation)  preached 
OB  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To  the  left  are  ^St.  Svnihin's 
Quad*  (1881 ;  Bodley  &  Gamer)  and  part  of  old  Magdalen  Hall ',  immediately 
opposite  is  the  PresidenVs  House.  In  the  N.W.  corner,  beyond  the  ivy-clad 
Muniment  Tower,  is  the  so- caileA^ Founder'' s  Tower",  containing  a  banquet- 
ing-room  and  two  state  bedrooms.  These  apartments  were  carefully  restored 
in  1867  and  contain  some  valuable  old  tapestry,  representing  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  (Catherine  of  Aragon, 
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The  Chapel  (adm.  2-4,  free-,  service  daily  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  adm.  to 
choir  by  ticket  from  a  Fellow)  was  successfully  restored  in  1833  and  con- 
tains an  elaborate  reredos  with  numerous  modem  statues.  The  First  Qneni- 
rangU  is  surrounded  with  cloisters,  one  side  of  which  is  modem.  In  the 
S.E.  corner  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Hall^  a  fine  room  with  carved 
oak  panelling  of  1541  and  a  modern  oak  roof.  A  small  passage  connects 
the  cloister  with  the  Chaplain's  Quadrangle^  a  small  court  affording  a 
good  view  of  '^Magdalen  Tower.  The  latter,  erected  in  the  Perp.  style  in 
1492- 15C^,  is  one  of  the  chief  architectural  glories  of  the  city;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Wolsey,  when  Bursar  of  the 
College.  The  choir  sings  a  Latin  hymn  on  the  top  of  this  tower  at  5  a.m. 
on  May  Day,  a  custom  supposed  (but  without  sufficient  reason)  to  have 
originated  as  an  annual  requiem  for  Henry  VII.  (d.  1509).  The  Library 
contains  some  valuable  MSS.  (including  Wol8ey''s  copy  of  the  Gospels)  and 
early  printed  books.  Tbe  tasteless  Fellows'"  Buildings  harmonize  very  badly 
with  the  older  parts  of  the  college.  —  The  college  *  Grounds  shoiUd  also 
be  visited;  Addison^s  Walk  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
essayist  when  an  undergraduate,  and  the  Water  Walks  along  the  Gherwell, 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  very  beautiful.  —  The  names  of  Wolsey, 
Hampden,  Addison,  Professor  John  Wilson,  Charles  Reade,  Collins,  Lord 
Selborne,  Prof.  Ferrier,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Gibbon  are  among  the  most 
eminent  on  the  books  of  Magdalen.  The  Fellows  of  Magdalen  in  16oB  earned  a 
memorable  place  in  history  by  their  courageous  resistance  to  James  II.*s 
onconstitutional  interference  in  the  election  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

On  leaving  Magdalen  we  see  almost  opposite  ns  the  gate 
(built  in  1632)  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (adm.  free).  To  the  left  is 
Magdalen  Bridge  (PI.  0,  5),  the  regular  approach  to  Oxford  from 
the  E.  A  little  to  the  right  we  enjoy  a  capital  view  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  High  Street  or  <The  High'  (PI.  G-D,  4),  the  principal 
street  of  the  city,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  a  long  array  of  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  huildings.  Wordsworth  has  deroted  a 
sonnet  to  the  'stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street",  Haw- 
thorne calls  it  'the  noblest  old  street  in  England',  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  admits  that  it  rivals  the  High  St.  of  Edinburgh.  We  now 
follow  it  towards  the  W.  On  the  left,  at  the  comer  of  Bang  St.,  is 
the  Delegacy  of  the  Non-  Collegiate  Students.  Next  door  are  the  Hew 
Examination  Schools  (PI.  F,  4),  a  handsome  building  by  Jackson 
(1882),  with  a  fine  entrance-hall.  Visitors  (3d.  each,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  a  member  of  the  University)  may  enter  any  of  the  Vivd 
Voce  rooms  and  witness  the  examination. 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Qneen's  College  (PL  E,  4), 

founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  Eglesfleld,  confessor  of  Philippa, 

consort  of  Edward  III.,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  royal 

mistress.   No  part  of  the  original  building  now  remains ;  the  present 

college  dates  from  1692,  and  its  chapel  from  1714. 

The  ffall^  a  well-proportioned  room  designed  by  Wren,  is  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  founder  and  various  benefactors  of  the  college.  The 
buttery  contains  an  old  drinking-horn,  presented  by  Queen  Philippa.  The 
Library^  which  inherited  a  bequest  of  30,0001.  in  1841,  ia  the  largest  col- 
legiate library  in  Oxford.  Queen's  was  the  college  of  the  Blaek  Prince, 
Henry  V.,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Addison,  Wycherley,  Jeremy  Beatham, 
William  Collins,  and  Francis  Jeflfrey. 

Opposite  ia  ITnivenity  College  QPl.  E^  4*),  which  datms  to  htTe 
been  founded  by  King  Alfred,  \>Tit  ^t^a  no  %T]k\^%\Mk\3ai!k^TM)&^ui 
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eailiei  origin  than  1249,  when  William,  Archdeacon  of  Durham, 

left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  a  number  of  masters,  who, 

however,  were  not  incorporated  till  1280.  University  College  is  thus 

younger  than  Merton  (p.  240)  as  an  incorporated  college,  though  it 

represents  the  earliest  scholastic  endowment  in  Oxford. 

The  present  buildings  date  from  1634-74  and  18^.  The  imposing 
Gothic  front^  with  two  tower-gateways,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  the  High  Street.  On  the  W.  gateway  are  statues  of  Queen 
Anne  (outside)  and  James  II.  (inside),  on  the  E.  gateway  are  Queen  Mary 
and  Dr.  Radclifie.  From  the  first  door  on  the  right  in  the  W.  quadrangle 
a  paasage  leads  to  the  'Memorial  erected  in  1893  to  Shelley,  who  was  an 
undergraduate  at  University  College;  the  statue  of  the  poet  is  by  Onslow 
Ford.  The  names  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
the  hymn-writer  Faber,  Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  and  Dr.  Badcliffe 
are  also  on  the  books. 

*AU  Souls  CoUege  (PI.  E,  4],  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  was 
founded  in  1437  by  Archbishop  Ghichele,  to  provide  masses  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  died  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France. 
The  second  quadrangle  was  added  in  1720. 

The  Oateway,  with  its  fine  vaulted  roof,  and  the  First  Quadrangle  are 
in  the  state  in  which  thev  were  left  by  the  founder.  The  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  (open  12-1  and  2-4),  under  the  E.  turret,  has  some  exquisite  fan 
tracery  in  the  roof;  inside  is  a  very  handsome  reredos.  The  Ifew  Quad- 
rangle., on  the  N.  side  of  which  is  the  Zf&rory,  makes  a  somewhat  im- 
posing impression  in  spite  of  its  questionable  taste ;  it  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  RadclilFe  (p.  241).  The  library,  which  numbers  80,000  vols, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  Bodleian  in  importance,  contains  Wren''s  original 
designs  for  St.  Paul's.  All  Souls  is  singular  in  having  no  undergraduates 
except  four  'Bible  Glerks\  though  it  has  50  fellowships,  mostly  held  by 
lawyers.  Dr.  Linacre,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Herrick,  Bishop  Heber,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Blackstone,  and  Max  Milller  were  members  of  All  Souls.  A  curious 
song,  apparently  of  Jacobean  date,  is  still  annually  sung  at  the  'gaud^'  of 
All  Souls,  commemorating  'a  swapping,  swapping  Mallard'*,  traditionally 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  college. 

All  Souls  is  adjoined  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (p.  241),  beyond 
which  iB  8t,MaHin's  ^  All  Saints'  Church(?hl),  4),  built  in  1705-8. 
At  this  point  Turl  Street,  so  named  from  an  old  entrance  to  the 
town  at  the  N.  end  (A.  S.  thyrl,  a  hole),  diverges  to  the  right.  In 
it,  on  the  right,  is  — ^ 

Lincoln  College  (PI.  D,  4),  founded  by  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1429.  The  chapel,  dating  from  1631,  contains  some  good  stained 
glass  brought  from  Italy  at  that  period.  The  hall  has  a  fine  open 
roof  of  chestnut  timber.  In  the  quadrangle  to  the  right  are  two 
luxuriant  vines. 

John  Wesley  (whose  rooms  are  shown)  and  Dr.  Radcliffe  (p.  244)  were 
fellows  of  Lincoln,  Mark  Pattison  was  Rector,  and  Robert  Montgomery, 
the  poet,  was  an  undergraduate. 

In  the  same  street,  separated  from  Lincoln  College  by  a  lane,  is 
Exeter  College  (PI.  D.  3,  4),  founded  by  Walter  of  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  lol4.  All  the  buildings  have  been  repeatedly 
restored,  and  several  of  them  were  erected  in  the  present  ceatuT^ . 

The  *  Chapel  is  a  very  successful  modern  xevWiX  oi  Vi^s^i.  «.co^.  ^^afOss^s. 
(adm.  1-4,  free).    The  Bail,  built  in  1618  an^i  twIot^^  Vc.  ^S^&^  '^^^  t^"^^ 
aoiBfrortbr-    On  the  B,  wall  is  an  AdoraUoix  oi  >aoL^  U«.^^  «*AwaX»^  ''^^ 
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t  apestry  by  William  Morris,  from  a  design  by  Burne-Jones.  The  Feltows^ 
Garden^  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  after  1  p.m.,  affords  a  good  view 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  Divinity  School.  The  large  eheatnnt  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden  is  known  as  Mieber's  Tree\  because  it  overhnng 
Heber''s  rooms  in  Brasenose  (see  p.  242 ».  Among  the  famons  alumni  of 
Exeter  are  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbary,  Lyell,  Dyce  (the  Shakespearian 
commentator),  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  (the  Egyptologist),  F.  D.  Kauriee, 
and  J.  A.  Froude. 

Opposite  Exeter  College  stands  Jesns  College  (PI.  D,  4),  fonnded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Dr.  Hugh  Price  in  1571,  rebuUt  in  1621-67, 
and  restored  in  1856. 

The  Chapel  dates  from  1621,  and  contnins  some  oaken  wainscoting  of 
that  period.  The  Hall  contains  a  fine  Jacobean  screen  and  some  portntita, 
including  one  of  Charles  I.,  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  and  there  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zucchero  in  one  of  the  common-rooms. 
The  valuable  Welsh  If^S.  belonging  to  Jesus  College  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  (p.  242).  In  the  Bwnary  is  a  huge  silver  puneh-bowl, 
holding  ten  gallons.  This  college  was  originally  intended  for  Welsh 
students  only,  and  divine  service  is  still  held  in  the  chapel  in  Welsh  twlee 
a  week.  It  hns  been  prolific  of  Welsh  bishops  and  numbers  Bean  Nash 
and  J.  R.  Green  among  its  alumni. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  end  of  Turl  Street  and  cross  Broad 
Street  Here,  facing  us,  is  the  gateway  leading  to  Trinitj  College 
(PL  D,  3),  established  in  1554  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  college 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Chapel  (adm.  9-6,  free),  built  in 
1694  In  the  classical  style,  contains  a  beautiful  carred  screen  and 
altar-piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  new  buildings  (1887)  are  by 
Jackson.   In  the  Garden  Is  a  celebrated  avenue  of  limes. 

ChilUngworth,  Selden,  Landor,  the  elder  Pitt,  Lord  Selbome,  Oardinal 
Newman,  James  Bryce,  Sir  Richard  Burton,  and  E.  A.  Freeman  are  amoBg 
the  members  of  Trinity. 

In  Broad  St.,  to  the  W. ,  lies  — 

Balliol  College  (PL  D,  3),  founded  by  John  Balliol,  whose 
son  was  for  a  short  time  King  of  Scotland,  and  Derrorgullla,  his 
wife.  Balliol  made  certain  payments  for  the  support  of  poor  students 
at  Oxford  soon  after  1260,  but  the  college  was  not  incorporated  till 
after  Merton  (p.  240),  and  the  charter  of  the  Lady  Derrorgullla  dates 
from  1282.  None  of  the  present  buildings  are  older  than  the  15th 
cent.,  and  the  S.  front,  with  its  massive  tower,  was  rebuilt  about  1870. 

The  Gothic  Chapel,  built  by  Butterfield  in  1858,  supplants  one  of  the 
most  perfect  architectural  groups  in  Oxford,  consisting  of  the  old  chapel 
and  library.  The  Eall^  by  Waterhouse  (1876),  contains  portraits  of  Wy- 
cliff'e,  Jowett,  Archbp.  Tait,  and  Robert  Browning  (honorary  fellow). 
Balliol  is  one  of  the  largest  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  its  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  very  high.  It  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  students.  The  li- 
brary contains  some  ancient  Bibles  and  valuable  MSS.,  including  MSB.  of 
Browning's  poems  and  the  ^old  yellow  book'  that  figures  in  *The  Ring 
and  the  Book\  Wycliffe  was  for  a  time  Master  of  Balliol,  an  offlee  held 
until  1893  by  Mr.  Jowett.  Besides  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
the  books  of  the  college  contain  the  names  of  Adam  Smith,  John  Evelyn, 
Sir  William  Humilton  (the  metaphysiiian),  Southey,  Loekhart,  Cardlaal 
Manning,   De:>n  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  A.  H.  Clough,   and  Swinbvne. 

To  the  W.  of  Balliol  rises  the  church  of  St.  Kary  Xagdaltn 

/FL  D,  3\  /ounded  in  1320.    Tlie  towet  dates  from  1511-31,  but 

the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  bo  liQq](v&ii\V)  i^N«t^ia^  tMtated 
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that  almost  nothing  remains  of  the  original  stmctnre.  To  the  N. 
of  the  church  stands  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  (PL  D,  3),  designed 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  erected  in  1841  to  the  memory  of  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  who  were  hnmed  in  front  of  BalUol  College 
in  1555  and  1556.  The  monument  is  in  the  richest  Gothic  style, 
and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  three  martyrs,  by  Weekes.  — 
To  the  N.W.  of  the  Memorial,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Giles  Street  and 
Beaumont  Street,  is  the  Taylor  Institution  (PI.  D,  3),  built  in 
1845  for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  Immediately  behind, 
and  forming  part  of  the  same  pile,  are  the  "University  Galleries 
(PI.  C,  3),  which  have  recently  been  considerably  enlarged  and  now 
accommodate  also  the  *Aslimolean  Museum.  The  entrance  is  in 
Beaumont  St.  (open  daily  11-4,  adm.  3(2.;  Sat.  2-4,  free). 

The  original  collection  of  curiosities,  formed  by  a  DatchmaB  named 
Tradescant  and  known  as  ^Tradescant's  Ark\  was  acquired  by  Elias  Ashmole 
(1617-92),  who,  adding  some  collections  of  his  own,  {^resented  the  whole  to 
the  University  in  1679.  In  1874  the  museum  was  removed  from  the  Old 
Ashmolean  Museum  (p.  243)  to  its  present  home,  where  it  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  university  collections  of  sculptures  and  casts  and 
enlarged  by  valuable  bequests  of  art  objects.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
i^iportant  museums  of  art  and  archeeology  in  the  country. 

On  the  Ground  Floos  and  in  the  Basement  are  casts  from  the  antique, 
the  original  models  of  Ghantrey's  busts  and  statues,  and  some  of  the 
ArunM  Marbles,  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptural  fragments  and  inscriptions 
formed  by  an  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  17th  century.  On  the  groundfloor 
is  also  the  *  Wetitoood  Collection  of  Fietile  Ivories. 

FissT  Floos.  The  Picture  Gallery  here  includes  several  portraits  by 
H.Herkomer;  some  fine  water-colours  by  7Yim«r(the  gift  of  John  Ruskin), 
De  Wint,  and  F.  Mackenzie;  a  very  valuable  series  of  drawings  (157  by 
lUxphael^  58  by  Michael  Angelo)\  etchings  by  Rembrandt  and  others;  and 
a  good  collection  of  paintings  by  ancient  and  modern  masters,  including 
the  Combe  Bequest  of  works  by  Holman  Sunt^  Millais^  and  W.  Collins, 
and  a  collection  of  miniatures. 

The  rooms  behind  the  picture-gallery  accommodate  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  In  the  small  anteroom  adjoining  the  main 
picture-gallery  are  glass-cases  containing  historical  relics  and  curiosities, 
including  Guy  Fawkes's  lantern,  the  iron-lined  hat  of  Bradshaw  the  regicide, 
and  personal  memorials  of  various  sovereigns.  The  next  room  is  devoted 
to  the  *'Fortnum  Collection  of  m^olica,  bronzes,  finger -rings,  and  other 
mediseval  and  Renaissance  art-objects.  In  the  third  ro'om  are  Greek  and 
Roman  terracottas,  vases,  bronzes,  etc.  The  last  room  includes  valuable 
collections  of  Prehistoric,  Anglo-Saxon,  Egyptian,  and  Oriental  Art.  In 
this  room  are  shown  also  *Eing  Alfred's  Jeweir  (perhaps  the  handle  of  an 
eestil  or  pointed  book-marker)  and  watches  which  belonged  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Oliver  Cromwell.  —  On  the  groundfloor  of  the  8.W.  wing  is  the 
Ruskin  Drawing  School  (adm.  by  special  permission  only). 

Nearly  opposite  the  Taylor  Institution,  in  St.  Giles  St.,  is  St.  John's 

College  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  in  1555. 

The  old  quadrimgle  belonged  to  the  College   of  St.  Bernard,   founded 
by  Archbishop  Chichele  about  1440;  the  ffall  is  of  the  same  period,  but 
haa  been  restored.    The  Chapel^  consecrated  in  1530,  was  restored  in  1843. 
From  the  first  quadrangle  a  vaulted  passage  with  delicate  fan-tracery  leads 
to  the  second  quadrangle^  built  mainly  by  Archbishop  Laud  (1631),  Pre- 
sident of  St.  John's,  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel.     The  S.  and  R.  %\&ft» 
are  occupied  by  the  library.    The  oriel  windows  on  l\ift  %!K^^fc^v-^^^ft  ^"^^ 
vety  picturesque.    The  *  Gardens  of  St.  John's,  'wU^  \.^«\t  \>^vqXSSxjX  \«'"»*v 
»»  Mmong  the  dneet  in  Oxford,    The  Library   con\«&iv%  iftN«t«\  -wi&s*  ^^ 
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Abp.  Laud,  indading  the  skull-cap  in  whieh  he  waa  executed;  alao  aome 
fine  MSS.  and  early  printed  works.  Among  eminent  memhers  of  St.  John'^a 
are  Abp.  Juxon,  Dean  Manael,  and  the  poet  Shirley. 

Opposite  St.  John's  is  Puiey  House  (PI.  G,  3),  an  Anglican 
clergy-house,  founded  in  1884  in  honoxur  of  Dr.  Pusey)  whose  library 
it  contains.  Pop^s  HaU^  farther  on,  on  the  right,  acoommodates 
Roman  Catholic  students.  Beyond  this  point  the  road  forks,  the  right 
branch  (Banbury  Roadi  leading  past  8i.  Giles's  Church  (PL  0,  1), 
built  about  the  year  1200 ,  to  Norham  Gardens  (right ;  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  see  p.  251)  and  Wycliffe  HaLly  an  Anglican  theological 
seminary  (1877).  The  left  branch  (Woodstock  Road)  leads  to  the 
Rom.  Oath.  Church  of  St,  Aloysius,  SomervUle  College  (p.  261), 
and  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  Radcliffe  Observatory  (PL  0,  Ij, 
both  built  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  with  funds  bequeathed 
by  Dr.  Radcliffe  (comp.  p.  244). 

Beyond  the  observatory  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  Obserratory 
Street,  from  which  Walton  Street  diverges  to  the  left,  while  Walton 
Well  Road  leads  to  the  right  to  Port  Meadow  and  the  Upper  Biver, 
In  Walton  St.  stand  the  University  Press  (PL  B,  1,2),  built  in  1830, 
and  Ruskin  ColUge  (PL  0,  2),  founded  in  1899  as  Ruskin  Hall,  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  workman's  college,  by  two  American  admirers  of 
John  Ruskin.  At  the  S.  end  of  Walton  St.,  facing  Beaumont  St., 
is  Worcester  College  (PL  B,  C,  3),  erected  in  1714  on  the  site  of 
the  Benedictine  foundation  of  Gloucester  College  (1283;  afterwards 
Gloucester  Hall).  One  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  is  still  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  different  Benedictine  monasteries. 

The  Chapel  presenta  one  of  the  richeat  Benaiaaance  interiora  in  Eng- 
land,  and  the  hall  containa  a  few  paintinga.  The  Lrbraty  haa  aome  valu- 
able MSS.  The  ahady  '^Oardens^  which  contain  a  amall  lake,  Uiough  leM 
trim  than  aome  of  the  othera,  are  very  beautiful.  Lovelace,  De  Quinoey, 
Bonamy  Price,  and  F.  W.  l^ewman  atudied  at  Worceater. 

We  now  descend  Beaumont  Street,  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  turn  to  the  right  into  Commarket  Street,  Here,  to  the 
left,  stands  St^  MichaePs  Church  (PL  D,  3,  4),  vnih  a  tower 
probably  built  by  Robert  d'Oily  (11th  cent),  as  part  of  the  town- 
wall  ;  the  rest  of  the  church  dates  from  various  later  periods.  —  To 
the  right,  a  little  way  back  from  the  street,  are  the  rooms  of  the 
Union  Society  (PL  D,  4),  famous  as  a  debating-society  and  nnder- 
graduates'  club,  founded  in  1823. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  of  England^a  parliamentary  apeakera  owe 
part  of  their  success  to  their  training  in  the  debates  of  the  *Union\  Meetings 
for  debate  are  held  every  Thurs.  evening  during  term.  The  premiaea 
include  reading,  writing,  smoking,  and  coffee  rooma,  a  library,  and  a  large 
hall  in  which  the  debatea  are  held.  The  library  is  adorned  wiUi  freacoea 
in  tempera  by  Boaaetti,  Morria,  and  othera  (now  much  faded).  Viaitora 
may  be  introduced  for  a  few  days  by  a  member. 

A  little  farther  on,    Oommarket  Street  joins  High  Street  at 

Carfax  (p. 238),  whence  QueenStreet  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  remains  of 

iAe  old  Castle  (PL  0, 4;  in  New  Road"),  now  consisting  of  little  more 

bsa  3  Norman  tower  within  tbe  wiW»  ol  i^^^^^SQakt)  Qi%cA«   Xke 
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Empress  Matilda  was  besieged  in  this  castle  by  Stephen  in  1141,  but 
escaped  during  the  night  and  fonnd  refnge  at  Wallingford  (p.  229). 

Oxford  possesses  six.  halls  for  women,  the  discipline  and  tuition 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  men's  colleges.  Lady  Margaret 
Hall  (founded  1879)  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall  (1886)  are  situated  in  Nor- 
liam  Gardens  (beyond  PI.  D,  1);  Somerville  College  (1879),  named 
In  honour  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  mathematician,  is  in  Woodstock 
Road  (PI.  0,  1).  Near  St.  Hilda's  Hall  (PI.  G,  5;  1898),  in  Cowley 
Place,  is  Cherwell  Hall  (1902),  a  training  college  for  teachers.  Nor- 
ham  Hallj  in  Norham  Road ,  is  for  foreign  students.  There  are, 
farther,  a  number  of  'unattached'  students,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  lady  entitled  Principal  of  the  Home  Students. 

The  scholarship  of  the  women-students  is  tested  by  the  examination 
papers  of  the  University,  bat  they  have  a  separate  class-list  and  are  not 
yet  allowed  to  take  a  degree.  A  large  number  of  university  and  college 
lectures  aire  open  to  women,  and  there  are  also  special  lectures,  given  by 
members  of  the  university  and  also  by  women  lecturers  and  tutors,  some 
of  whom  are  resident  in  the  halls  above  mentioned.  Each  of  the  halls 
sends  representatives  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Women  in  Oxford  (Clarendon  Building,  Broad  St.),  from  the  secretary 
of  which  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

ExcuTsiona  from  Oxford, 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  is  that  to  Woodstock  and  Blenheim,  which 
may  be  reached  either  by  railway  (comp.  R.  34)  or  by  road  (carr.  and 
pair  there  and  back  SOs.).  Choosing  the  second  and  pleasanter  of  these 
alternatives,  we  leave  Oxford  by  St.  Giles  Road  and  drive  to  the  N.W., 
via  Wolvereote  and  Beghrooke,  beyond  which  we  skirt  Blenheim  Park,  to 
(8  M.)  Woodstock  (Bear),  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  1681  inhab. 
and  manufactories  of  leatlier  gloves.  Woodstock  Manor  was  an  early 
reaidence  of  the  English  kings,  but  no  trace  now  remains  of  the  palace 
built  by  Henry  I.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  born  at  Woodstock 
in  1330,  and  here  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  bower  for  'Fair 
R^samond^  (but  comp.  p.  14).  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  in  the 
gate-house  for  some  time  by  her  sister  Queen  Mary.  Chaucer  was  at  one 
time  a  resident  in  Woodstock,  and  its  name  is  also  connected  with 
literature  through  the  romance  of  Walter  Scott.  A  little  way  beyond  the 
church  is  the  entrance  to  "^Blenheim  Park,  with  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Woodstock  Manor  was  presented  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  victories,  and 
parliament  voted  him  a  sum  of  500,0002.  to  build  a  residence.  The  park 
18  about  12  M.  in  circumference  and  is  stocked  with  deer.  The  Palace 
was  built  by  Vanbrugh,  and  is  a  good  example  of  his  heavy  though 
imposing  style  (*Lie  heavy  on  him.  Earth,  for  he  Laid  many  a  heavy 
load  on  thee"),  with  a  Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre  and  two  projecting 
wings.  The  length  of  the  fagade  is  nearly  400  ft.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  tapestry  and  painted  ceilings  by  Thornhill.  The  best 
works  of  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings  have  been  sold,  but  there 
still  remain  interesting  examples  of  Reynolds^  Qninshorough,  Hudson^  and 
others.  The  Oardens  are  very  extensive  and  attractive,  and  contain  tem- 
ples, cascades,  and  fountains  in  the  taste  of  the  period.  The  park  is 
always  open  to  pedestrians,  and  the  house  (12-3)  and  gardens  (12>4)  are 
shown  in  summer  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  (fee  for  each  6d.).  Carriages  must 
be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  lodge-keepers  (fee  2».  6tf.). 

About  3i/s-4  M.  to  the  8.  of  Oxford,  beyond  South  Hinkteyy  rises  fioav't 
Hilly  a  favourite  point  for  short  walks.    The  waVk  m«7  \i«k  ^atv>JcKsvsi^  •«* 
AWn^gdim  (p.  228)$  or  we  may  turn  to  tbe  left  a\.  t'^ft  «ti^  <il  Bag\««  ^^^^> 
^Toaa  Ute  TJuunea  Bt  Sandfmrd  Mill,  and  xetuxn  \.o  OxioT^\»l  UU\www* 
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(of  which  Newman  was  chaplain)  and  Jffley  (p.  228).  The  last-named  Tillage, 
which  affords  a  good  yiew  of  Oxford,  possesses  an  interesting  ITorman 
church.    This  is  a  roand  of  7-8  H. 

About  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Oxford  lies  Stanton  Harcaurt^  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Harcourt  family,  reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  passing  Cumncr 
and  (4  M.)  Bahloclchythey  where  we  cross  the  ^stripling  Thames'  by  a  ferry. 
The  old  manor-house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  con- 
tains a  room  in  which  Pope  spent  two  summers.  The  curious  old  kitchen, 
which  still  remains,  has  been  described  as  ^either  a  kitchen  within  a  chim* 
ney  or  a  kitchen  without  one\  Pope,  who  wrote  the  5th  book  of  his  ^Iliad* 
here,  has  given  a  playful  and  picturesque  account  of  Stanton  Harcourt  in 
one  of  his  letters.  Near  the  villatie  are  three  large  stones  known  aa  the 
DeviVi  Quoitt.  —  Cwnnor  Hall  (destroyed)  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Kenil- 
worth  and  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Amy  Bubsart.  The  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  Anthonv  Forster,  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription! 

Shotover  Hill  (600  ft.),  4  M.  to  the  E.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Oxford 
and  its  environs.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  undergraduate  Shelley. 
About  1V«  M.  farther  on  is  Cuddesden  (see  p.  227),  with  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  a  large  theological  college. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  9-10  M.  may  be  taken  along  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Cherwell  to  Islip  (p.  2?8),  Oddington^  and  Charlton-on-Otmoor.  The  church 
of  Charlton  has  a  fine  rood-screen  of  carved  oak  (ca.  1600).  A  detour  may 
be  made  to  Water  Eaton,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  a  good  Elizabethan  manor- 
house.  Boats  may  also  ascend  the  Cherwell  to  (9  H.)  Islip,  passing  (l>/t  M.) 
Panon^s  Pleasure,  the  University  bathing-place,  below  which  ladies  usually 
land,  rejoining  the  boat  higher  up. 

Archsologists  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  ^British  Village^  near  Stand' 
lake,  about  7  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Oxford.  A  little  to  the  £.  of  Standlake 
is  Oaunt  House,  a  moated  dwelling-house  of  the  16th  century. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Oxford  to  Dorchester  (p.  229), 
Wantage  and  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  (p.  112),  Wychtoood  Forut 
(10-12  M.  to  the  N.W.),  etc. 

Boating  on  the  Thames  is  a  very  favourite  recreation  at  Oxford  (to 
London,  see  p.  228).  Above  Oxford  the  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lechlade 
(p.  191^,  2  M.  short  of  which  is  Kelmscoit,  with  an  Elizabethan  manor- 
house,  long  the  country-residence  of  William  Morris  (1884-96),  poet  and 
socialist,  who  is  buried  in  the  village.  Two  favourite  points  for  short 
excursions  are  Iffley  and  Nuneham  (see  p.  228).  Another  is  Oodstow  Nunnery 
(Trout  Inn),  2  M.  above  Oxford  dating  from  the  12th  cent. ;  the  ruins  are 
very  scanty,  and  their  chief  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  Fair  Rosamond 
was  educated  here.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Godstow  in  Wythem  Abbey^  an 
Elizabethan  mansion  on  the  site  of  an  early  religious  house.  Visitors 
to  the  country  round  Oxford  should  be  familiar  with  Matthew  Arnold's 
*Thyrsis'  and  'The  Scholar  Gypsy'. 

The  direct  route  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  (77  M.,  in  2i/r4  hrs. ;  fares 
18<.,  8f.,  Qs.  6d.)  rnns  vi&  Bletchley  (see  p.  263)  and  Bedford  (p.  876).  The 
trains,  however,  are  often  slow  and  their  connection  imperfect)  so  that 
it  is  almost  as  quick  to  go  via  London. 

34.   From  Oxford  to  Leaming^n,  Warwick,  and 

Birmingham. 

Kenilworth. 

66  M.  Great  Western  Railway  in  1-3V4  hrs.  (fhres  lis.,  7s.,  6s.  Bd,), 
Through-trains  from  London  to  Birmingham  by  this  route  {iSd  M.)  take 
2V4-4»A  hrs.  (fares  17s.  id.,  its,  lOcf.,  9«.  5d.). 

Oxfordy  p.  233.  —  From  (6V2  M.)  Kidlington  a  l>r&nob  runs  to 

the  left  to  (31/2  M.l  Blenheim  ^  Woodttock  (p.  !261>  — 16  M.  Aynkot. 

Aboat  9/4  M.  to  the  K.E.  is  Aynhoe  Park  (yr.  G.  Oartwilgkt,  MaqX 

vrbenee  Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation  Vo  '^\a  ^«ov\a  aSXftc  Vbi^  W&tla  of 
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Kdgehill  (see  below).  The  hoiue  (adm.  by  special  permissiou  only)  eontftins 
good  paintings  of  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  schools  (Murillo,  Rembrandt, 
Frans  Hals,  ete.). 

19  M.  King's  Sutton^  with  a  fine  church  containing  an  ancient^ 
wooden  pnlpit  (branch-line  to  Cheltehkam^  p.  190). 

23  M.  Banbury  (Red  Lion,  R.  As.,  D.  from  Ss.  6rf.;  White  Lion), 
an  old  town  with  12,967  Inhab.,  on  the  Cherwell,  famous  for  its 
cakes  and  ale.  Banbury  Cross,  immortalised  in  nursery-rhyme,  has 
recently  been  restored.  Of  the  old  castle  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  moat  and  a  fragment  of  the  wall.  The  panelling  and  ceiling 
of  a  room  in  the  Reindeer  Jnn  are  interesting. 

From  Banbary  braneh-lines  diverge  to  Blisworth  (p.  264),  Woodford 
(p.  384),  and  Buckingham  (p.  220*  —  Among  places  of  interest  near  Banbury 
are  Broughton  Castle,  Wroxton  Abbey^  and  Compton  WinyaUs,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

From(31Y2M.)FennyCo7nptonlines  diverge  to  Stratford  (p.  258) 
on  the  left  and  to  Towoester  and  Blisworth  (p.  264)  on  the  right. 

The  former  passes  near  Edgehill,  6  H.  from  Fenny  Compton  and  2  M. 
from  KUuton  station,  where  the  first  battle  between  the  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians  took  place  in  1642.  On  the  ridge  of  Edge  Hill  is  an 
absurd  sham  Gothic  castle  (now  an  inn),  erected  in  1750  to  commemorate 
the  battle.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Morton  Pinkney,  on  the  line  to 
Blisworth,  Is  Solgrave,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Washington  family.  The 
manor-house  was  built  by  Lawrence  Washington  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent,  and  bears  the  Washington  coat-of-arms  (comp.  p.  197)  on  the  porch. 
The  diatingoished  American  antiquary,  Mr.  Henry  Waters,  has  almost  con- 
clusively proved  George  Washington's  descent  from  the  Sulgrave  family. 

To  the  left  rise  the  Burton  Dasset  Hills. 

42  M.  Leamington.  — -  Hotels.  Regbnt,  in  the  Parade,  with  garden, 
R.  4s.6d.,B.2s.  6d.,  D.  5s.;  Manob  Housk,  Avenue  Road,  near  the  stations, 
with  garden,  R.5s.  6(2.,  D.  6s. 6(1. ;  Clabekdon,  in  the  Upper  Parade,  R.  6s.  6(2., 
B.  3s.,  D.  5«.  —  Bath,  Bath  St.,  R.  As.,  D.  3<.  6(2.  *,  Crown,  R.  4s.,  D.  3s.  6(2. ; 
Gbbat  Wbstxbn,  High  St. ;  Avenue,  pens. 7s.  -,  Guernset  Temperance,  R.  or 
D.  2s.  6(2.;  YoBK  (temperance),  Spencer  St.,  R.  Is.  6(2.,  plain.  —  PrivaU 
Hotels:  Manob  Villas,  Avenue  Road,  board  7-9s.  per  day;  La  Plaisanck, 
41  Lansdowne  Crescent,  7s.  •  10s.  6(2.  per  day,  corner  of  the  Parade  and 
Warwick  St.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings. 

Baths.  *Royal  Leamington  Bath  A  Pump  Rooms,  Lower  Parade,  with 
swimming-basin  and  Turkish  baths  ^  Hudson^s  Sulphur  &  Saline  Springs, 
High  St.;  Old  Spring  Pump  Room  (Earl  of  Aylesford's),  Bath  St. ;  Oldham's 
Open^ir  Swimming  Baths;  Free  Fountain  (saline),  Bath  St. 

Oaba.  Per  mile  1-2  pers.  Is.,  3-4  pers.  Is.  6(2.,  each  addit.  V*  ^*  ^^'  t 
per  hour  2s.  6(2.,  for  each  addit.  Vs  ^^'  !<•  Each  article  of  luggage  car- 
ried outside  2d. 

Electric  Tramway  from  Avenue  Station  (L.  A  "S.  W.  R.)  to  (2  M.  in  26  min.) 
Wanviek  vi&  MUverton,  every  10  min.  (fare  3(2.). 

Leamington,  or  Leamington  Prioxs,  a  well-built  watering-place 

with  26,077  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Learn,  a  tributary  of  the 

Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide 

and  pleasantly  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens.    Leamington 

owes  its  prosperity  to   the  chalybeate,   saline,  and  sulphureous 

springs  discovered  here  in  1797.  The  Royal  Pump  Room  (see  above) 

is  adjoined  by  the  Pump  Room  Garden  (free),  oppoalt^k -^1^^ «fe 

ike  tastefully  laid  out  *Jeph8on  Gardens.  liewxAtL^TiN.^^^.^^'^^'^^^ 

to  its  gebaols,  the  cbiet  of  wMch  is  Leamington  CoUa^^* 
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The  Town  Hall,  a  handsome  JElenaiBsance  structure,  with  a  cam- 
panile, is  situated  on  the  Parade,  near  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
*  Church  of  All  Saints,  a  modem  Perp.  building,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross  and  of  a  somewhat  foreign  appearance,  stands  near  the 
Victoria  Bridge  (yiew),  orer  the  *high-complexioned  Leam*.  Near 
the  L.  &  N.W.  station  is  the  new  Technical  School  #-  Free  Library 

(1902). 

Leamington  is  a  convenient  and  comfortable  centre  whence  to  explore 
the  Stratford  and  Warwick  district.  Among  the  best  points  for  short  walks 
are  Warwick  Cattle  (p.  265;  tramway),  2V2  M.  to  the  W. ;  Guy^t  Cliff e  (p.  256), 
8  M.  to  the  N.W.  (tramway  halfway);  and  Offchwrch  Bury,  with  a  fine 
park,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  8trcU/ord-on-Avon  (p.  258)  may  be  reached  either 
by  railway  via  Warwick  and  Hatton  (p.  257),  or  by  road  (10  M.;  coach 
daily  in  summer,  6«.,  box-seat  It.  6<f.)i  Coventry  (p.  267;  9  M.)  by  L.  ft  N.W. 
Railway  via  MUverton  and  KenUworth  (see  below).  —  The  excursion  to  Kenil- 
worth  (p.  256),  5  H.  to  the  N.W.,  is  pleasanter  by  road.  Qnj''s  Cliffe  and 
Stoneleigh  Abbey  (p.  257)  may  be  included  in  the  round.  —  ChetterUm,  5  M. 
to  the  S.,  has  a  Perp.  church.  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Mampiom 
Luq/,  Compton  Winyatet,  Compton  Vemey,  etc.  The  student  of  En^sh 
history  will  find  the  battlefields  of  Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth, 
Naseby,  and  Edgehill  all  within  reach. 

From  Leamington  to  Rugby,  see  p.  266. 

Beyond  Leamington  the  train  crosses  the  Avon, 

44^2  M.  Warwick.  —  Hotels.    Woolpaok,  K.  from  4«.,  D.  4«.  6(1.; 

Wabwiok  Abhs,  B.  4«.  6d.;  *Dalb  Tbmpbbanoe,  14  Old  Square,  plain.  B. 

or  D.  from  2«.  —  White  Houte  Boarding  EttabHtJtment,  Northgate,  6f.  per  day. 

—  Gabs  it.  per  M .,  6d.  each  addit.  1/2  M. ;  with  two  horses  it.  6d.  and  dd. 

—  Eleotric  Tramway  to  Leamington,  see  p.  253. 

Warwick,  a  quaint  old  town  with  11,889  inhab.,  lies  on  a  hill 
rising  from  the  Avon,  to  the  right  as  we  quit  the  station.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  originally  a  British  settlement, 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans.  Its  present  name  is  Saxon. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  retained  their  medisBval  appearance,  and 
two  of  the  old  gates,  the  East  and  West  Oate,  are  still  standing. 
The  picturesque  ivy-clad  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  street, 
near  the  station,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  From 
the  station  a  footpath  leads  to  the  old  Priory  of  8t,  Sepulchre,  now 
a  private  residence. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Ghuboh  of  St.  Mabt  (open 
10-1  and  2-4),  a  large  Perp.  edifice,  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1694. 
The  E.  end  escaped  destruction.  The  exterior  suffers  from  the  poor 
tracery  of  the  windows  In  the  rebuilt  portion ,  and  from  the  in- 
congruous parapet  added  to  the  roof.  The  tower  (adm.  2ii.)  wai 
restored  in  1885.  m. 

The  Interior  makes  a  much  more  satisfactory  impression,  especially 
the  Chancel  (1394),  which  contains  two  fine  recumbent  effigies  of  the 
Beauchamp  family  (14th  cent.)  and  some  curious  epitaphs  on  braMes  in 
front  of  the  altar.  A  mural  monument  was  erected  in  1888  to  Walttr 
Savage  Landor  (1T75-1864) ,  a  native  of  Warwick.  In  the  Chapter  H^mf^ 
to  the  11 .  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb  of  Fulke,  Lord  Ghreville  (d.  1038),  the 
Mend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  —  Below  the  choir  is  an  interesting  KormaB 
C^pf.  containing  one  of  the  only  two  extant  ducking-stools.  —  On  th« 
A  Bide  of  the  choit  is  the  chief  glory  ot  \Yie  «lknT«h^  the  *j0MMkMM 
^SSHapei  (adm.  6d.),  a  florid  Perp.  structure  ot  VW^^  T«MXOiiL%  ^Ow^  <%kh1 
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of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  the  numerous  interesting 
monuments  are  those  of  Siehard  BeaucTuunp,  Earl  of  WartneJt  (d.  1499), 
the  builder  of  the  chapel;  Robert  Dudley^  Earl  of  Leicester  (d.  1688),  the 
favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  his  wifeLettice;  Ambroee  Dudley^  Earl 
of  "Warwick  (d.  1089),  the  brother  of  the  last;  and  an  infant  son  (the 
^Noble  Impe\  says  the  inscription)  of  Lord  Dudley.  The  beauty  of  the 
first  of  these  monuments  shows  that  there  was  at  least  one  English 
seulptor  of  the  time  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  his  contemporaries, 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti. 

Above  the  Market  Hall,  not  far  from  the  chnrch,  is  the  Museum^ 
containing  collections  of  birds,  fossils,  and  local  antiquities  (open 
11  to  4  or  5;  adm.  3(2.). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  High  St. ,  beyond  the  Warwick  Arms, 
is  the  Lord  Leyceater  Hospital,  established  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicestei,  for  twelve  poor  brothers  in  1571,  in  a  quaint  half- 
timbered  bnildlng  of  earlier  date  (open  till  7  p.m. ;  adm.  6d.). 

The  quadrangle  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  building  contains  several 
interesting  relies,  such  as  a  Saxon  chair,  said  to  be  iOOO  years  old,  and 
a  piece  of  needle-work  by  Amy  Bobsart.  The  Spanish  chestnut  beams  of 
the  hall  look  as  white  and  fresh  as  if  set  up  last  week.  The  Bear  and 
the  Bagged  Staff,  the  cognizance  of  the  Warwick  earldom,  is  frequently 
repeated,  as  in  tiie  Beauchamp  Chapel  (see  p.  254),  and  indeed  throughout 
the  town.  The  chapel,  built  over  tibe  West  Gate  of  the  town  (see  p.  254), 
was  founded  in  the  12tibi  cent.,  but  its  tower  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
Lord  Leyeestev  Hospital  (end  of  14th  cent.)* 

On  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  Avon,  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  town,  rises  ^Warwick  Castle  f  the  ancient  and  stately 
home  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  castle ,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  feudal  residences  in  England ,  prob- 
ably dates  from  Saxon  times ;  but  the  oldest  portion  now  stand- 
ing is  the  huge  CsBsar's  Tower,  nearly  150  ft.  high,  which 
seems  to  Have  been  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  residential  part  belongs  to  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  roofs  of  the  Great  Hall  and  several  other  rooms 
were  restored  in  the  old  style  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1871. 
The  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  castle  is  its  success- 
ful defence  by  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  Civil  War.  Visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  castle  from  10  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  (4.30  in  winter) 

by  tickets  (2$.  each)  obtainable  at  a  shop  opposite  the  gate. 

From  the  Porter''t  Lodge  a  short  avenue  cut  in  the  solid  rock  leads  to 
the  Outer  Court,  with  Ceesar's  Tower  (see  above)  to  the  left  and  Oup^e 
Tower  (128  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  top  of  the  latter  affords  an  admirable 
*View.  The  double  gateway  between  the  towers  leads  to  the  beautiful 
"Inner  Court,  with  its  velvety  turf.  Opposite  us  is  the  mound  on  which 
stood  the  original  keep. 

The  Interior  contuns  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings,  old  ar- 
mour, and  curiosities.  In  the  Oreat  Hall  are  the  sword  and  other  relics 
of  the  legendary  Count  Ghuy  of  Warwick  (see  p.  256),  the  mace  of  War- 
wick the  'King-Maker%  the  helmet  of  Cromwell,  and  the  armour  in  which 
Lord  Brooke  was  killed  at  Lichfield.  The  windows  of  this  and  many 
of  the  other  rooms  afford  fine  views  of  the  Avon.  Among  the  paintings 
are  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola  by  Rubens  (in  the  Oilt  Drawing  Roon^\ 
(9iarle8  I.  by  Van  Dyek  Qn  the  Family  Dining  Room)\  and  ««^«t«\  ^"Cbsst 
portraits  by  the  same  masters.  In  the  Cedar  Draioing  Room  V^^^\i.^^«^^' 
ttaa  mirror,  and  in  the  Giit  Drawing  Boom  an  Vn\a\^  \.«^>\«  <^1  ce^^X  ^>2^^ 
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On  issaing  from  the  interior  we  proceed  to  the  Conservatotyf  which 
contains  tiie  famous  ^Warwick  Vase,  foand  in  Hadrian^s  Villa  at  Tiroli. 
The  beautiful  "Peirk  containsi  magniScent  cedars  and  other  trees. 

An  admirable  *View  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from  the  bridge  OTer 
the  Avon,  a  little  way  from  the  lodge.  *We  can  scarcely  think  the  scene 
rear,  says  Hawthorne,  *8o  completely  do  those  machicolated  towers,  the 
long  line  of  battlements,  the  massive  buttresses,  the  high-windowed  walls, 
shape  out  our  indistinct  ideas  of  the  antique  time\  —  The  view  is  per- 
haps even  better  from  an  old  mill,  reached  by  the  road  descenoing 
from  the  lodge  to  the  river. 

Warwick  is  a  good  centre  foi  excarsions,  the  most  popular  of 
wMch  are  those  to  Renilworth  and  Stratford,  hoth  reached  either 
by  road  or  railway. 

Route  to  Stratford,  see  p.  W^.  —  To  reach  Keniheorth  by  railway  we 
join  the  L.N.W.  line  at  Milverton  or  Leamington  (see  p.  254)^  the  rail- 
way-station at  Kenil  worth  is  >/«  ^'  from  the  castle. 

Fboh  Warwick  to  Eenilwobth,  by  road,  5M.}  carr.  with  one  horse 
there  and  back  iOs.  6<l.,  with  two  horses  20«.,  including  the  driver^s  fee. 
A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  returning  vi&  Stoneleigh  Abbey  and 
Leamington  (carr.  for  the  round  i7«.  6<l.,  with  two  horses  25<.).  —  The  road 
leads  to  the  K.,  and  soon  reaches  (l^/i  M.)  ^Ouy's  Oliffe,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  fiuslly. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Ouy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (see  p.  266),  whose 
feats  in  slaying  the  Dun  Cow  and  other  monsters  form  part  of  Enclish 
legendary  lore.    On  the  river,  a  little  below  the  house,  is  a  cave  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  as  an  anchorite  after  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  daily  receiving  alms  from  the  Countess  Felice,  who  did  not  recognise 
her  husband  in  his  disguise.    At  his  death,  however,  he  reveaJed  himself 
to  her,  and  the  two  were  buried  together  in  the  cave  in  Ouy^  Glilfe.    Near 
the  cave  is  a  small  chapel ,  with  an  old  and  rude  statue  of  Guy.    The 
house,  to  which  a  new  wing  in  the  Gh>thic  style  has  been  added,  contsdas 
some  interesting  paintings,  including  several  by  Bertie  Oreaiheed^  son  of  a 
former  owner  of  Guy's  Cliffe,  a  highly-gifted  young  artist  who  died  in  1801 
at  the  age  of  22.  Mrs.  Siddons  lived  at  Guy's  Cliife  for  some  time  before 
her  marriage  in  1T73,  as  companion  to  the  Lady  Mary  Greatheed  of  the 
time.    A  curious  feature  is  the  caverns  and  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rook 
surrounding  the  court-yard.  —  A  few  yards  down  the  road  which  diverges 
to  the  right  a  little  bevond  the  above-mentioned  glade,  by  a  pieturesqae 
old  mill  said  to  be  of  Saxon  date,  a  beautiful  view  of  Guy's  Cli£fe  House 
is  obtained.  —  About  V4  M.  farther  on ,  to  the  left,  is  BlaekUm  Bili,  om 
which  is  a  monument  to  Piers  Oaveston,    the    unfortunate  favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  who  was  slain  here  in   1312.  —  In  Vs  ^'  more  we  have  a 
pretty  view,  to  the  left,   of  Wootton  Court.     We  soon  reach  ^/t  M.)  tke 
village  of  Leek  Wootton. 

About  IVs  M.  farther  on  are  the  first  houses  of  EenihforOk  (* Abbey, 
B.  it..  D.  S-5<.;  King's  Arms  Inn.  see  below,  B.  from  3«.,  D.  2«.  td/t 
The  Limes  Boarding  House,  Warwick  Boad,  21.  2t.  per  week),  a  smw 
straggling  town  with  46M  inhabitants.  The  castle  is  about  1  M.  farther 
on.  The  King's  Arms  Inn  contains  the  room  in  which  WiJter  Scott  made 
his  first  sketch  of 'Renilworth'.  ^Kenilworth  Oastle,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  baroniul  ruins  in  England,  was  originally  founded  by 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  of  Henry  I.,  about  1130.  In  the  13th 
cent,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  was  main- 
tained for  six  months  by  his  son  against  the  royal  forces  (1266).  In  1M2 
Kenilworth  came  by  marriage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  added  largely  to 
it.  The  castle  afterwards  became  royal  property,  and  in  1668  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  favourite,  the  Barl  of  Leicester.  Lei- 
cester spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  enlarging  and  improYinff  the 
building,  and  in  1575  entertained  his  royal  patroness  here  in  the  masnifloeBt 
£^^Je  immortaliaed  by  Scott.  GromweU  save  Vh«  taatLe  to  some  or  Uf  of- 
Hcers,   who  demoliahed  the  stately  pile  Cot  Vh«  ««^«  qH  V\a  -tMimrtila  tal 
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icattered  its  costly  collectiona.  After  the  Restoration  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  who  still  retain  it.  Perhaps  no  other 
English  castle  has  had  more  varied  points  of  contact  with  English  history, 
from  the  stormy  and  semi-barbarous  times  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  down 
through  the  pompous  and  courtly  luxury  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  to  the 
Iconoclastic  aays  of  the  Protectorate  (  while  under  the  touch  of  the  ^Magi- 
eian  of  the  North'  it  has  renewed  its  youth  in  our  own  era,  and,  ruin 
though  it  be,  is  more  familiar  and  present  to  contemporary  thought  than 
almost  any  occupied  mansion  in  the  country. 

We  enter  (adm.  Gd.)  by  a  small  gate  to  the  N.W.  of  Leicester^ $  Oat9- 
house  (now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling),  and  passing  along  the  wall 
turn  to  the  right  and  obtain  a  view  of  the  main  part  of  the  building. 
The  part  nearest  us  (to  the  right)  is  the  Jtfonnan  Keep  or  Ceueetr"*  Tower^ 
which  seems  to  have  had  three  or  four  stories )  the  walls  are  16-16  ft. 
thick.  Beyond  this,  to  the  W.,  is  a  vacant  space  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Kitchen^  crossing  which  we  reach  (at  the  N.W.  angle)  the  Strong  or 
MervynU  Totoer^  built  by  John  of  Gaunt  (ca.  189^)  the  ^small  octangular 
chamber'  on  the  second  floor  is  that  assigned  by  Walter  Scott  to  Amv 
Bobsart.  The  Pleatanee^  of  which  it  'commanded  a  delightful  view\  is 
now  an  orchard  and  vegetable  garden.  The  grotto  in  which  Amy  was 
discovered  by  the  Queen  adjoined  the  Swan  Tower,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Pleasance.  At  right  angles  to  Mervyn's  Tower  is  the  "Banqueting  Hall, 
also  built  by  Hime-honoured  Lancaster',  with  two  fine  oriels  at  its  S.  end. 
The  three  apartments  next  in  order,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  quadrangle,  are 
known  as  the  White  Ball,  the  Presence  CJuunber,  and  the  Privy  Oumiber, 
and  also  date  from  the  Lancastrian  period,  "nie  large  pile  at  the  end, 
with  Tudor  windows,  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in  spite 
of  its  comparative  youth  needs  support  which  the  Norman  keep  disdains. 
The  buildings  just  described  form  the  Ikneb  Goust(  and  the  outer  line 
of  defence,  with  the  Siean,  Ximmi's,  Water,  and  Mortimer  Towers,  may  also 
be  traced.  The  Oreat  Lake  lay  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  outer  wall;  and 
the  Tilt- Yard  lay  outside  Mortimer's  Tower,  at  the  8.E.  angle  of  the 
enclosure.  The  Gutpels,  those  of  the  original  Norman  building  and  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  have  disappeared.    Gomp.  the  Plan. 

If  time  permit,  we  may,  before  leaving  Kenilworth,  visit  the  Parish 
Churchy  with  some  Norman  details,  and  the  adjacent  fragmentary  ruins 
of  Kenilworth  PHory,  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  (see  p.  256). 

About  8  M.  to  the  E.  of  Kenilworth  is  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Leigh,  a  large  mansion  erected  in  the  18th  century.  It  occ.uples 
the  site  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  of  which  a  gateway  (16th  cent.)  remains, 
and  contains  a  number  of  family  portraits  and  other  paintings,  some  good 
8tueeo-work,  and  fine  wainscoting  (state  rooms  shown  by  special  permis- 
sion). Stately  oaks  in  the  park.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Warwick, 
4  M.  from  Kenilworth,  and  2^/2  M.  from  Lap  worth  (see  below),  is  Wrox- 
hall,  a  modern  mansion,  incorporating  some  remains  of  a  priory  of  the 
12th  century.    The  church  also  is  interesting. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Warwick  to  Leamington  (p.  253), 
Edgehill  (p.  253),  Coventry  (p.  267),  etc. 

Beyond  Warwick  the  train  quits  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  — 
49  M.  Haiion,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratf ord-on  -  Avon  (see 
p.  258).  —  53  M.  Lapworth,  junction  for  Henley-in-Arden;  55^/2  M. 
Knowle,  with  an  Idiot  Asylum  and  a  handsome  church ;  681/2  M. 
Solihull  (George),  a  prettily  situated  village  with  an  Interesting  re- 
stored church,  In  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  styles.  The  train  then  passes 
two  or  three  other  small  stations  and  traverses  the  manufacturing 
suburbs  of  Birmingham. 

66  M.  Birmingliam  (Snow  HiU  Station),  see  p.  268. 
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35.   From  Warwick  to  Stratford-on-Avon. 


UV»  M.  Railway  in  V2-I  ^'  (fares  2«.  3d.,  is.  5d.,  it.  IVa^.).  Carriages 
are  sometimeB  changed  at  Bation.  —  Warwick  is  8  H.  from  Stratford  by 
tlie  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  10  M.  by  the  pleasanter  road 
on  the  left  bank.    Cabsiaob  with  one  horse  12-1S<.,  with  two  horses  l&-20«. 

Stratford  mav  also  be  reached  by  railway  from  Fenny  CompUm  (p.  253), 
Eonepbimme  (p.  197),  and  Broom  Junction  (p.  198). 

a.  By  Railway. 

From  Warwick  to  (41/2  M.)  Eatton,  see  p.  267.  —  Onr  train 
here  diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  the  main  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Bir- 
mingham. —  61/2  M.  Claverdon ;  10  M.  Bearley^  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  (7  M.)  Alcester  (p.  198);  IIV2  M.  Wilmcote,  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother. 

141/2  M.  8tratford'on-Avon,  see  below.  Beyond  Stratford  the 
railway  is  continued  to  Honeyboume  and  Winchcomhe  (p.  197). 

b.  By  Road, 

We  leave  Warwick  by  the  road  leading  past  the  Leycester 
Hospital  (p.  t255),  and  at  first  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon, 
At  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  left,  soon  seeing  to  the  right  the  beautiful 
little  Gothic  church  of  Sherburne,  by  Sir  G.  Scott.  At  (2  M.)  Bar^ 
ford,  which  has  an  old  church-tower  said  to  show  marks  of  Orom- 
well's  cannon-shots,  we  cross  the  river,  and  about  I1/2  M.  farther 
on  we  pass  the  village  of  Wasperton  (to  the  right),  with  a  restored 
church.  —  About  1/2  M.  beyond  Wasperton  our  read  diverges  to  the 
right  from  the  highroad,  and  reaches  (1  M.)  Charlecote  and  the  N. 
extremity  of  Charlecote  Park  (see  p.  261 ;  view  of  the  house  to  the 
right).  The  road  now  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  park  and  then  turns 
to  the  right  and  skirts  its  S.  side.  After  1  M.  we  pass  the  lodge- 
gate  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Charlecote  Park.  The  pretty  village  of 
Alveston  lies  among  trees  to  the  right,  1  M.  farther  on,  in  a  loop  of 
the  river,  of  which  the  road  forms  the  chord.  8/4  M.  Tiddingtony 
with  some  quaint  old  houses.  After  1V4^*  ^^ore  we  reach  the  bridge 
leading  across  the  Avon  to  Stratford.  —  The  direct  route  from  War- 
wick to  Stratford  (8  M.)  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river. 

8tratford-on-Avon.  —  Hotels.   *Shak£spxabb  (PI.  b^  0,  3),  with 

rooms  named  after  Shakespeare's  plays,  B.  from  is.Bd.,  D.l^Ss.r,  Bbd  Hohbb 

(PI.  a;  C,  2),  R.  4«.,  D.  is,  see  p.  261;   *(}oldek  Liok  (PI.  cj  C,  D,  2), 

Bridge  St.,  a.  2t.  6(2.,  D.  Ss.i  MoI^eille's  Tsmpskaitoe  (PI.  d;  C,  2),  B.  or 

D.  2s.  Gd. ;  Falcon  (PI.  e  -,  0, 8),  R.  Qs.  6d.,  pens.  iOs. ;  Fountain  Tempsbanob 

tPJ.  ff  B,  2)}  Old  Red  Lion  (PI.  g^  D,  8),  unpretending.  —  Avond«n»  Boardftng 

JSTatttef  Warwick  Road,  6-S«.  per  day*,  Mrs.  Bemridge^'lCkleTLGoe^  Arden  St., 

d'Tf.f  Mis*  Gibbs,  3  Chestnut  Walks,  B«.\  New  Ploc*^  V  Qtvv^^X  ^V,^^SV^»%, 

per  week.  -  jSAaiespeare  RestauranU  9►^  ^^6^  ^^«\  B««^.  «!«*•  B»wa, 

S^raiford-on-Avon  is  a  clean  aii^^^-^i^^^^^^^^^^^'^;tT^ 
of(i901)  8SiO  Inhab.,  with  idde  an^i  ^\f^^^«A %^x^^'<.^  ^^^«2fli^^ 
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nameions  qnaint  half-timbered  houses.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  and' is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  of  the  8th  century. 
Though  not  without  importance  as  an  agricultural  centre,  it  owes 
its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  the  great  dramatist  bom  here 
in  1564,  whose  name  and  form  have  been  imported,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  into  the  trade-mark  of  almost  every  saleable  article  in 
the  town.  About  30,000  pilgrims  (one-fourth  Americans)  annually 
pay  for  admission  to  Shakespeare's  House,  while  many  thousands 
of  other  visitors  al6o  flock  to  the  town  in  summer. 

^Shakespeare's  House  (PI.  G,  2),  in  which  the  poet  was  bom 
on  April  23rd,  1564,  is  in  Henley  St. ;  it  is  now  national  property, 
and  is  kept  in  scrupulously  good  order.  It  is  shown  daily  (except 
Sun.)  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (adm.  6d. ;  museum  6(2.  extra ;  tickets  at 
the  adjoining  house).  The  house  has  undergone  various  vicissitudes 
since  Shakespeare's  day,  but  the  timber  framework,  the  floors,  most 
of  the  Internal  walls,  and  the  cellars  remain  substantially  unaltered, 
and  the  restoration  in  1857  was  directed  towards  a  reproduction  of 
the  building  as  it  stood  in  1564. 

Intbbiob.  The  small  chamber  facing  the  street,  on  the  first  floor, 
has  been  consecrated  by  tradition  as  that  in  which  the  poet  was  born.  The 
walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  the  inscribed  Dames  of  visit- 
ors;  but  these  were  concealed  with  whitewash  for  many  years.  The 
si^atures  of  Walter  Scott  and  Thos.  Garlyle  (both  scratched  on  the  window), 
Thackeray,  Eean,  and  Browning  are,  however,  still  pointed  oat  in  the 
birthroom.  No  new  names  are  now  allowed  to  be  added.  The  back-room 
on  the  npper  floor  contains  the  so-called  ^Stratford  Portrait**  of  Shake- 
speare, now  declared  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  to  have  been  probably  painted 
from  a  bust  in  the  ISth  century.  Below  the  Kitchen,  on  the  groandfloor, 
is  a  dark  (kllar  (not  shown),  one  of  the  few  rooms  that  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  poeVs  boyhood.  —  The  rooms  to  the  right  on  the 
gronndfloor  are  fitted  up  as  a  Shakespeare  Museum,  and  contain  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  portraits,  early  editions,  and  other  more  or  less 
authentic  relics  of  the  great  dramatist.  The  upper  floor  (originally  in  two 
stories)  is  now  the  JAbrairy,  —  The  Oarden  at  the  back  of  the  house  contains 
a  selection  of  the  trees  and  flowers  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

From  Henley  St.  we  may  now  pass  through  High  Street  (PI.  0,  3), 
where,  on  the  left,  at  the  comer  of  Bridge  St.,  is  the  Quiney  House, 
occupied  for  36  years  by  the  poet's  daughter  Judith  (Mrs.  Quiney). 
Farther  on,  on  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  house, 
bearing  the  date  1596,  once  the  home  of  the  mother  of  John  Harvard, 
founder  of  the  famous  American  university ;  and  at  the  corner  of 
Ely  St.  is  another  old  house  (restored).  Opposite,  at  the  comer  of 
Chapel  Street,  is  the  Town  Hall  (PI.  0,  3),  on  which  is  a  statue 
of  Shakespeare,  presented  by  David  Garrick ;  inside  are  portraits  of 
Shakespeare  by  Wilson  and  Garrick  by  Oainsborough  (fee  optional). 

At  the  other  end  of  Chapel  St.,  also  to  the  left,  is  New  Place 
(PL  G,  3),  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  resided  on 
his  retum  to  Stratford,  and  where  he  died  on  April  23rd,  1616. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  house,   said  to  ha^v^  \\^«CL\(<QS^\r| 
Cttr  Hugh  Clopton  about  1490,  came  into  the  po&ae«&\oiv  q1\\v&'&v<.^^«si^^ 
Ctaftrelly  who  rased  it  to  the  ground  in  ilbft,  owixt^  \o  «k  c^^jaxt^  *XiW»J«.  '^      4 
rsi$g,  hAYimg  MlreMdy  eui  down  the  poeVa  mu\teeTry-tee^  Va  Vltfc  V>  «?»^«'    1 
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the  importunities  of  visitors!  The  adjoining  honse,  now  also  called  New 
Place  (adm.  Gd.)  contains  another  but  less  interesting  Shakespeare  Mu- 
seum^ through  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gardens  with  the  foundations 
of  Shakespeare's  house,  an  old  well,  and  a  scion  of  the  mulberry.  —  Behind 
(entr.  from  Chapel  Lane)  are  the  New  Place  JPublic  Gardens  (open  free  all 
day  in  summer;  Sun.  2-6). 

Opposite  New  Place^  at  the  comer  of  Chapel  Lane  and  Church 
St.,  stands  the  Ouild  Chapel  (PI.  0,  3),  rebuilt  by  Sir  Hugh  Clop  ton 
(see  p.  ^59)  and  still,  like  the  parish-church  and  the  grammar- 
school,  externally  much  the  same  as  in  the  poet's  days.  It  is  ad- 
joined by  the  old  Ouild  Hall  (PI.  C,  4) ,  where  Shakespeare  may 
often  have  seen  the  performances  of  strolling  players ;  while  the 
upper  story,  substantially  unchanged  but  restored  in  1892,  is  the 
Grammar  School  (adm.  6(2.)  in  which  he  was  educated,  founded  in 
the  14th  century. 

At  the  end  of  Church  St.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road 
named  Old  Town  to  the  •Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (PI.  0,  6), 
charmingly  situated  amid  trees  on  the  hank  of  the  Avon.  The 
central  tower  dates  from  the  12th  cent,  and  is  surmounted  hy  a 
lofty  spire  of  later  date.  The  nare  and  transepts  rank  next  in  age, 
and  the  church  was  completed  in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  addition  of 
the  clerestory  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  by  Dean  Balsall. 
Traces  of  an  earlier  church  have  recently  been  exposed  in  the  N.  tran- 
sept.   The  church  (adm.  6d.)  was  restored  In  1890-92  and  1898. 

Daily  matins,  10.16-10.45  a.m. 

The  imposing  'Interior  contains  many  monuments  of  interest^  hut 
Hhe  mind  refuses  to  dweir,  as  Washington  Irving  says  in  his  well- 
known  sketch,  'on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakespeare. 
His  idea  pervades  the  place;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  man-  ^ 
soleum.  The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt, 
here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence;  other  traces  of  him  may  be  false  or 
dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty**.  The 
Orave  of  the  poet  is  on  the  K.  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is  covered  by  a 
slab  bearing  an  oft-quoted  inscription.  On  the  wall  above  is  the  familiar 
Bust,  executed  soon  after  Shakespeare'^s  death  by  Gerard  Johnson.  The 
original  colouring  has  been  reproduced.  The  adjacent  stained-glass  win- 
dow, representing  the  Seven  Ages,  was  erected  with  the  contributions 
of  American  visitors.  —  Close  to  Shakespeare's  tomb  are  those  of  his 
wife,  Arme  Hathaway  (d.  1623) ;  his  daughter ,  Susan  Hall  (d.  1649) ;  his 
son-in-law ,  Dr.  Hall  (d.  1685)  •,  and  Thomas  Nash  (d.  1647),  the  first  hus- 
band of  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth.  —  Among  the  other  monuments 
in  the  chancel  are  the  altar-tomhs  of  Dean  Balsall  (d  1491 ;  see  above)  and 
John  Conibe  (d.  1614),  the  money-lender.  The  large  E.  window,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion ,  is  flanked  by  statues  of  S8.  George  and  Margaret.  — 
Another  memorial  window,  presented  by  Americans,  was  unveiled  in  the 
6.  transept  in  1896.  The  main  subject  it  the  Incarnation ;  in  the  B.  side- 
light are  figures  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (7t6  A.D.),  Charles  I.,  and 
Archbp.  Laud,  with  the  Death  of  Laud  below;  in  the  W.  side-light, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Columbus,  and  William  Penn,  with  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  FAtherB  below.  The  design  also  includes  figures  of  John 
de  Stratford ,   Archbp.   of  Canterbury  in  1^^,  ^V.  "a-A^,  ^^%\  ttKuaatlantic 

bishop  (in  Greenland),   and  Bp.  SeaWrY,   fttftl  "B\a\i«v  o^  ^^«««>^w»N 

Tbe  Oiopion  Chapel  (originally  the  \a\^  C\iav;i\>,  ^•^^'^^^^^^^j^V^:^"^ 
^le,  containB  the  monumentfl  of  Sir  Ev^h  Olopton  ^J^\??J^^, 

ramijj'.  _  The  PuipH,  In  the  nave,  w»b  pTeaexAft^^^l  ^Vt  v«w«. 
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in  1900  in  memory  of  Ma  wife,  Helen  Fancit  (d.  1898).  The  figure  of 
8U  Helena  on  the  exterior  is  a  portrait  of  the  distinguished  Shakspearian 
actress.  —  The  font  in  whieh  Shakespeare  was  christened,  the  register 
containing  the  entries  of  his  haptism  and  funeral,  and  an  old  chained  Bible 
(1611)  are  also  shewn  to  visitors. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Building  (PI.  D,  3,  4;  adm.  6(2.), 
situated  on  the  Avon ,  a  little  above  the  church,  at  the  end  of 
Chapel  Lane,  was  erected  in  1879,  in  red  brick  and  stone,  which 
time  has  not  yet  brought  into  harmony  with  its  venerable  surround- 
ings. It  includes  a  Theatre,  in  which  annual  memorial  performan- 
ces are  held  in  April  and  occasional  performances  in  winter,  a 
gallery  of  Shakespearian  paintings ,  and  a  library  of  rare  Shake- 
spearian books.  The  'Droeshout  Portrait'  of  Shakespeare  here  has 
features  of  unique  interest.  We  may  also  notice  a  cast  of  the  bust 
in  the  Garrick  Club  (London),  and  a  bronze  bust  by  William  Page, 
taken  from  a  supposed  death-mask  of  the  poet  found  in  a  rag-shop 
of  Mayence.  Visitors  should  ascend  the  tower  for  the  *View  of 
Stratford.  In  the  adjoining  grounds  is  the  Shakespeare  Monument, 
presented  in  1888  by  the  sculptor,  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  On  the  top  is 
a  colossal  seated  ligure  of  the  poet,  and  round  the  base  are  figures  of 
Lady  Macbeth  (representing  Tragedy),  Prince  Hal  (History),  Falstaff 
(Comedy).,  and  Hamlet  (Philosophy).  —  Higher  up  is  the  *  great 
and  sumptuous  Bridge  upon  the  Avon',  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton 
(p.  269).   It  commands  a  charming  *View  up  and  down  the  river. 

In  Bridge  Street,  which  leads  from  the  bridge  into  the  town,  is 
the  Red  Horse  Hotel  (p.  258),  containing  the  room  in  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  wrote  his  delightful  paper  on  Stratford-on-Avon.  The 
chair  he  sat  in  and  the  poker  with  which  he  meditatively  poked 
the  fire  are  still  shown  as  *(ieoffrey  Crayon's  Throne  and  Sceptre'.  — 
The  Fountain  and  Clock  Tower  (Pi.  B,  2),  at  the  end  of  Wood  St.,  the 

E.  continuation  of  Bridge  St.,  was  presented  in  1887  by  an  American. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stratford  is  Shottery  (beyond  Pi.  A,  3,  4), 
which  is  best  reached  by  a  footpath,  starting  either  from  Evesham  Place, 
or  from  a  point  near  the  O.  W.  R.  Station  (PI.  A,  2).  "Anne  MeMMway'* 
Cottage  is  still  standing  here  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  when 
Shakespeare  conrted  his  future  wife.  It  was  purchased  for  the  nation  in 
1892  for  dUOOl,  It  is  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  oi  the  Hathaway  family 
(Wm.  Baker).  It  contains  an  old  settle,  a  carved  bedstead,  some  ^ever- 
lasting linen  sheets',  and  other  relics  of  SOD  years  since.  In  front  of  the 
cottage  is  a  small  garden,  gay  with  old-fashioned  flowers.  —  From  Shottery 
the  walk  may  be  continued  to  Luddington,  where  Shakespeare  is  supposed 
to  have  been  married,  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  The  church  has  been  entirely  reouilt. 

Oharlecote,   the  mansion  where,  according  tu  the  story,  Shakespeare 
was  brought  up  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  for  deer-stealing,  is  still  occupied 
by  a  oolla.teral  descendant  and  namesake  of  that  worthy  ^Justice  Shallow\ 
The  house  contains  a  good  collection  of  old  paintings,  antique  furniture, 
and  many  objects  of  Shakespearian  interest,  but  neither  it  nor  the  park, 
(still  well -stocked  with  deer)  is  now  oven,  to  -^Vavtvyc^*  "ftQa^5sa.^-^^!rf^'*»^ 
however,  are  allowed  (for  a  fee  of  2g.  ftd.^  Vo  Tj«k%%  V>axQ\x^  XJaa  '^^'^'^ 
on  the  Avon  in  front  of  the  house,  an  exteTva\Ne  x%^  >aAOB.  \siva\JX»^  ^sitoA 
EUzAbethan  period.  ^  Oharleeoie  Church  {jo^^  \i\\.\i«t,  ^^^'^•^**^v^WV«>* 
0ereral  monamenta  ot  the  Lucy  family,  lucVoLaAsx^  OT^«k  N.o  ^?^S\  ^^^'^J 
Tftomw  Lney,  with  a  fine  epitaph,  asciibed  Vo  \.\i^  VaV^N.^i^^;^,sff»3 
ghouJd  go  far  to  prove  tliat  slahow,  11  lu(i.ee«L  m^^^ftN.  ^«*  ^^ 
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is  a  caricature  of  the  original.    The  chnrch  waa  rebuilt  in  1862,  the  old 
Lucy  chapel  and  vault  being  incorporated  with  the  new  structure. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  lind  much  that  is  most  suggestive  and 
interesting  in  the  quaint  little  villages  around  Stratford :  longer  excur- 
sions may  be  made  to  Warwick  (p.  254),  Leamington  ^.  W),  Eenilworth 
(p.  256),  Eves?u»m  (p.  197),  Edgehill  (p.  253),  etc. 

36.  From  London  to  Birmingham 

vi&  Bugby  and  Coventry. 

113  M.  L.N.W.  Railway  (Euston  Station)  in  2-31/4  hrs.  (fares  ils.  4d., 
lis.  iOd.j  9s.  6d.),  Luncheon  or  dining  cars  are  attached  to  the  principal 
trains.    The  country  traversed  is  somewhat  monotonous. 

Beyond  Camden  Town,  with  the  principal  dep6t  of  the  North 
Western  Railway,  and  Chalk  Farm ,  the  train  threads  the  Primrose 
Hill  Tunnel,  1180  yds.  long.  Near  (3  M.)  Kilburn  is  another  tnn- 
nel,  after  which  we  see  Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery  (see  Baedeker's  Lon^ 
don")  on  the  left.  —  5V2  ^*  WilloBden  Junction  (Rail,  Rfmt,  BoamsJ, 
an  important  railway-junction,  passed  daily  by  700  trains.  Farther 
on  Wembley  Tower  is  seen  to  the  right.  Beyond  (8  M.)  Sudbufy  a 
Tiew  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  Harrow- on-the-Hill. 

IIV2  ^*  Harrow;  the  station  is  1  M.  from  the  town  of  Harroto- 
on-the^Hill  (p.  386).  A  short  branch-line  runs  hence  to  Stanmore, 
—  Near  (131/2  M.)  Pinner  (p.  386),  to  the  right,  are  the  red  brick 
buildings  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Schools,  Beyond  Pinner  we 
notice  the  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the  locomotives  supply 
themselves  with  water,  without  slackening  speed,  from  tronghs  laid 
down  between  the  rails.  —  16  M.  Bushey  (The  Hall,  pens.  12s.-13«. 
6d),  with  golf-links,  is  the  seat  of  an  art-school  founded  by  Prof. 
Herkomer  in  1882.  We  cross  the  Colne  by  a  high  viaduct.  —  I772  M. 
Watford  (Clarendon;  Maiden),  with  large  breweries,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Colne,  among  the  woods  of  Cassiobury  (Earl  of  Essex ; 
let  to  Viscount  Ridley)  and  The  Orove  (Earl  of  Clarendon;  interest- 
ing portraits).  A  pretty  public  walk  crosses  the  park  of  the  former, 
which  also  contains  a  fine  golf-course,  but  neither  house  is  shown* 
To  the  right  are  the  buildings  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
Watford  is  the  junction  of  a  Une  to  (7  M.)  8U  Albans  (p.  378),  and 
of  another  to  (4  M.)  Bickmansworth  (p.  386).  ^  We  now  pass 
through  another  tunnel,  upwards  of  1  M.  long,  and  cross  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal.  —  21  M.  King's  Langley,  a  pleasant  village  with  a 
16th  cent  church  containing  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Langley  (d.  1402), 
Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  III.  The  adjacent  village  of  Abbot's 
Langley  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  —  24V«  M.  Boxmoor^ 
the  station  for  Hemel  Hempstead,  -^  28  M.  Berkhamstead ;  in  the 
pretty  valley  to  the  left  lies  the  town  of  Oreat  Berkhamstead  (King's 
Arms,  R.  3«.,  D.  3s.  6d.),  birthplace  of  the  poet  Cowper  (1731- 
1800},  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and  a  Dec  church. 

About  3  Jd.   to  the  N.B.  is  Ai^Hdge  Fork  ^  «k  *mX  of  Xarl  Brownlow, 
/A0  magniScent  'Grounds  of  which,  wit.h  thelx  «UWkl  '\MW^'<^i^tex  «te 
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open  to  the  public.  The  house  (adm.  by  specUl  permission  only),  built 
in  1806,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  and  Flemish  paintings  (Luini, 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Catena,  Gima  da  Conegliano,  'Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt, 
and  a  masterpiece  by  *A.  Cuyp). 

We  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  Chiltem  HiUs ,  which  give  name 
to  the  *  Stewardship  of  the  Ghlltem  Hundreds',  a  nominal  offlee  con- 
ferred npon  members  of  parliament  wishing  to  resign  their  seats. 
—  32  M.  Tring  (Hose  &  Grown)  is  an  ancient  town  with  a  hand- 
some chnrch,  2  M.  from  the  station. 

The  mansion  of  Trinff  Park  (Lord  Rothschild)  was  built  bv  Wren. 
Visitors  are  courteously  admitted  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  s  excel- 
lent Zoological  Muteum  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  1-4  (Frid.  also 
10-12)  in  summer,  and  3-6  (Wed.  4-7)  in  winter.  —  Several  families  of 
kangaroos  have  been  successfully  acclimatized  in  Tring  Woods. 

About  2^/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Tring  is  Drayton  BeaueJiamp,  where  the 
*  Judicious  Hooker^  was  rector  (1680),  when  visited  by  Granmer  and  Sandys, 
as  narrated  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Beyond  Tring  the  train  trayerses  the  Chiltern  Hills  by  a  deep 
cutting  and  enters  Buckinghamshire.  36  M.  Cheddington  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  Ayleshury  (p.  385).  —  40^/2  M.  Leighton  is 
the  station  for  Leighton  Buxsard  (^ Bean  Desert*;  Swan),  a  small 

town  V2  ^*  ^0  ^^6  ^M  "^^l^  ^^  ^•^*  chnrch  and  a  market-cross. 

About  3^/2  M,  to  the  8.  (1  H.  from  Cheddington)  is  MerUmore,  a  seat 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  4t  is  like  a  Venetian 
palace  doubled  in  size,  and  all  Europe  has  been  ransacked  to  fill  it  with 
appropriate  furniture^  (no  adm.). 

Fbom  Lbighton  to  Dunstable  and  Luton,  II1/2  M.,  railway  in  Vs-l  hr. 
(fares  Is.  lOd.,  is.  1<I.,  W/zd.).  —  6  M.  Dunstable  (Sugarloaf;  Red  Lion)^ 
a  town  with  Ol47  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  straw  bonnets  and  baskets. 
Dunstable  larks  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  London.  The  Priory  Church 
(restored)  is  a  fine  Korman  building,  dating  in  part  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  (li(X)-86).  Gharles  I.  slept  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn  here  when  on 
his  way  to  Naseby.  —  11  Va  M.  Luton,  see  p.  378. 

From  Leighton  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Wohum  (Bedford  Arms, 
well  spoken  of),  7  M.  to  the  N.,  with  an  ivy-clad  church.  Wobum 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ,  built  in  1747  on  the  site  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  contains  a  good  collection  of  antiquities,  family-por- 
traits, and  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Hals,  *A.  Cuyp,  Hurillo,  Canaletto, 
etc.  (no  adm.).  The  large  deer-park,  with  a  collection  of  foreign  deer,  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  also  very  fine.  —  Wobum  is  5  M.  to  the  E.  of  Bletchley 
and  2V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Wobum  SandSy  the  first  station  on  the  branch  from 
Bletchley  to  Bedford  (see  below). 

47  M.  Bletchley  (L.N.W.R.  Hotel;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Booms),  the 
Junction  of  lines  to  Oxford  (p.  233)  on  the  left,  and  to  Bedford 
(p.  375)  and  Cambridge  (p.  476)  on  the  right.  —  52  M.  Wolverton 
(Victoria;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  on  the  Ow««,  with  the  carriage- 
building  works  of  the  L.N.  W.R.,  employing  over  2000  hands,  is 
the  junction  for  [4  M.)  iVetDport  Pagnell  (Anchor;  Swan),  a  small 

lace  and  paper  making  town,  with  a  large  church. 

Close  to  Newport  Pagnell  is  a  Saxon  (?)  (7em«<<ry,.  in  which  interesting 
bronze  and  lead  relics  have  been  found.  A  motor-car  runs  from  Newport 
Pagnell  to  (6  M.)  Olney  (p.  877)  in  connection  with  tl^e  trains.  —  A  steam- 
tramway  runs  from  Wolverton  to  02  U.)  Stoney  Stratford  and  Decuuham^w « 

The  train  then  crosses  Wolverton  Viaduct  wi^  ^uXci^VJsvft^^- 
wooded  county  of  JTortiampton.  Fiom  (jBOTji.*^  Eoadt  \Jaft  VrosiirS&»^ 
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mns  straight  to  Rnghy ,  wMle  a  loop-line  mns  to  the  right  Yik 
Northampton,  rejoining  the  main  line  jnst  hefore  Rnghy. 

The  lirst  station  on  the  main  line  heyond  Roade  is  (63  M.) 
Blisworth  (hotel) ,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Towcester  and  StraU' 
ford'On-Avon  (comp.  p.  253),  of  another  to  Banbury  (p.  253), 
and  of  a  short  one  to  Northampton  (see  below).  Beyond  Blisworth 
the  train  crosses  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  soon  after  threads  a 
tunnel  500  yds.  long.  70  M.  Weedon^  with  extensive  harracks  and 
a  powder-magazine,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Daventry  and 
Leaminffton  (p.  253).  The  line  here  follows  the  direction  of  the  old 
Roman  road  known  as  Watling  Street.  Beyond  (76  M.)  Welton  is 
the  Kilihy  ISmnel^  1^3  M.  long,  on  emerging  from  which  the  line 
enters  Warwickshire.  —  83  M.  Rugby,  see  p.  266. 


Leaving  Roade  (see  ahove)  hy  the  loop-line,  we  pass  through 
a  cutting  and  a  short  tunnel  and  soon  reach  — 

66  M.  Northampton.  —  Hotels.  Oeorqe  (P1.  a:  G,  2),  George  Bow; 
Gbamd  (PI.  b:  B,  C,2),  Gold  St. ;  Pbaoook  (PI.  c:  C,  1),  in  the  Market  Place, 
R.  8«.,  D.  3*.  6d.  \  North  Wkstkbn  (PI.  d :  B,  2),  Gold  St.  •,  Angel  (PI.  c \  C,  2), 
Plodgh  (PI.  f  •,  C,  2),  Bridge  St.  —  Rail,  Efmt.  Room*. 

Gabs.  From  the  railway -stations  into  the  town,  with  luggage, 
1-2  pers.  !«.,  3  pers.  is.  6d.,  4  pers.  2$.;  beyond  the  borough,  U.  per  mile. 

Eleotrio  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  — 
Sotel  Omnibuse*  meet  the  trains. 

Bailway  Stations.  Castle  Station  (PI.  A,  1,  2),  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
town,  for  the  L.N.W.  trains ;  Bridge  8t.  Station  (PI.  C,  3;  L.N.W.),  for  trains 
to  Peterborough;  Midland  (PI.  G,  2),  St.  John's  St.,  for  trains  to  Bedford. 

Post  Office  (PI.  G,  1),  Abington  St.  —  Opera  House  (Pi.  G,  2),  Guild- 
hall St. ;  Palace  Music  Ball  (PL  B,  2),  Gold  St. 

Northampton  (^comp.  Plan,  p.  266),  the  capital  of  the  shire  of 
that  name  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  is  a  well-built 
town  with  (1901)  87,021  inhab.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Nene,  and  widely  known  for  its  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of  numerous 
parliaments  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In  1460  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated  near  Northampton,  and  Henry  YI.  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

From  the  Castle  Station  (PI.  A,  1),  which  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  CasUe  (11th  cent.),  Mare  Fair  and  Gold  St.  ascend 
to  the  E.  to  (Va  M.)  the  Drapery  and  the  spacious  Ma&ket  Squabb 
(PI.  G,  1),  the  busiest  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  reached  from 
the  other  stations  yi4  Bridge  St.,  where  the  old  Hospital  of  8t,  John 
(PI.  0,2}  founded  1138)  deserres  attention.  — -  To  the  right  in  Mare 
Fair,  near  the  station,  rises  St,  Peter's  Church  (PI.  B,  2),  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  the  enriched  Middle-Norman  style  (p.  xli).  The 
Chwch  of  AU  SainU  (Pi.  0,  2),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Drapery,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  deyastating  conflagration  of  1675,  but  retains  its 
'i4th  cent  tower  rising  aboye  a  classic  facade,  surmounted  by  a 
wLjfistne  of  Charles  IL  In  George  Kow,  to  lYie  S.  ot  the  church  are  the 
w/i/y  ^aU  (Pi.  0, 2),  In  a  Grecian  style  (ilt^v.  ^ciiCi  tsA^^Cown*^ 
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Council  Chamber  (1890),  a  little  to  the  E.  of  which,  in  St.  Giles 
Square  (PL  0, 1,  2),  rises  the  effective  Gothic  facade  of  the  Toicn 
Ball  (PLC,  1,2;  1864j  extended  in  1892),  elaborately  adorned 
with  statues  and  other  carvings.  In  Guildhall  Road,  opposite  the 
Town  Hall,  are  the  Museum  and  the  Opera  House  (PL  C,  2). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Market  Square  is  the  Parade,  with  the 
Corn  Exchange  (PI.  0, 1 ;  i860).  Sheep  St.  leads  hence  to  the  N. 
to  the  *Church  of  8U  Sepulchre  (PL  0,  1),  the  most  interesting 
building  in  Northampton,  supposed  to  have  heen  hullt  by  Simon 
de  Liz  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  few  round 
churches  of  England  (comp.  pp.  482,  488). 

The  round  charcli  proper,  which  is  sapported  by  eight  massive  Xorman 
piers  with  diverse  capitals,  is  octagonal  in  the  upper  story.  The  present 
nave  (originally  the  ehaneel  of  the  round  church)  was  added  in  the  £.E. 
period,  and,  wiih  its  aisles,  lies  five  steps  higher  than  the  round  church.  The 
present  chancel-ttpse  is  modem.  The  tower  and  spire  are  Perpendicular.  — 
In  the  interior  the  brass  of  George  Coles  (d.  1&40),  the  ^Children's  Window' 
(1887)  in  the  S.  aisle,  and  the  modern  font  should  be  noticed. 

From  the  N.  side  of  All  Saints*  Church  Mercers'  Row  and  Abing- 
ton  St.  lead  past  the  Post  Office  (PL  C,  1)  and  the  large  modem 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Noire  Dame  (PL  D,  1)  to  Abington  Square, 
In  which  is  a  terracotta  statue  of  Charles  Bradlauyh  (1833-90), 
M.  P,  for  Northampton  in  1880-90.  —  A  little  to  the  S.W.  is  the 
Church  of  St,  Giles  (PL  D,  1),  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  but  fre- 
quently altered  and  restored.  —  Doddridge  Chapel  (PI;  B,  1),  near 
the  Castle  Station,  contains  a  tablet  to  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  (1702- 

61),  the  Nonconformist  theologian,  who  ministered  here  for  21  years. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  ^Northampton  is  "Queen  Eleanor's  Crott,  the 
best  survivor  of  those  which  Edward  1.  erected  at  every  point  where  the 
body  of  his  wife  (d.  1290)  rested  on  its  way  from  Harby  in  Nottingham- 
shire to  Westminster,  l^ot  far  off  is  Delapri  Abbey ^  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Cluniac  religions  house.  —  Althorp,  the  seat  of  Karl  Spencer,  5  H.  to  the 
l^.W.  of  l^orthampton  and  1  M.  from  the  station  of  Althorp  Park  (see  p.  266), 
contains  some  fine  family-portraits  by  Qaintborongh^  Reynolds^  Van  Dyck^ 
Lely,  etc.,  and  paintings  by  Holbein  (Henry  "Vlll.),  Sir  A.  More^  Murillo 
(portrait  of  himself),  *^Eembrandt  (three  works),  *Frani  Bali,  J.  van  der 
CappeUe^  and  others;  the  famous  librstry  is  now  in  Manchester  (p.  354). 
"Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  park  at  all  times,  to  the  house  on  Tues.  and 
Frid.,  2-6  p.m.  l?ear  Althorp  is  Barleston,  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  co-operative  farming.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to 
£arPi  Barton  and  Cattle  Ashby  (see  below). 

Fbom  Kobthahptom  (L.  K.  W.  B.)  to  IiIabkbt  Habboboitoh,  18  M.,  rail- 
way in  ^/T-'/iliT,  (fares  2s.  9d.,  1«.  8d.,  1*.  61/2^.).  The  kennels  of  the  cele- 
brated Pytchley  Hunt  are  at  (8  M.)  Brixworth,  which  possesses  a  large  church, 
perhaps  formed  out  of  a  Roman  building  (p.  xxxvii).  —  18  M.  Market  Bar- 
borough^  see  p.  875. 

Fbom  17obthampton  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  to  Pbtbbboboitgh,  48^2  M.,  railway 
in  lV2-l*/4  hr.  (fares  6«.  lOd.,  3«.  lid.,  3«.  %^l^d.).  —  About  2  M.  to  the  8. 
of  (8  H.)  A$M>y  is  Ctutle  Ashby j  the  seat  of  the  lilarquis  of  ^Northampton, 
the  gardens  of  which  are  open  on  Tues.   and   Thurs.    (house  on  Tues.). 
Tardley  Cheue,  the  park  belonging  to  it,  has  a  circumference  of  7  H. 
'Ashby  is  also  tlie  station  for  (IV4  H.)  EarVs  Barton,  famous  for  its  church 
.with  a  pre -Norman  tower  (p.  xxxviii).      Whiston^  n^vt  k%'tfcr5  ^  \k»a>  '«s^ 
interesting  church  (see  p.  Uv).  —  11  M.  'WeV^inf.'bOTVxx^  VHv«A-,   A-cvqtiVV 
'a  town  with  18^^12  inhab.  and  a  tastefxiV  chxxTCVi  \ft  «X%Q  «»  %\«w\.\«i».  ^-jv  "^ 
Midland  BbHwaj  from  Liyerpool  to  IiOiidoii  (p.  ^TtJ^.    B<iU»^  ^  "tt^.  >»  ^^"^ 
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8.W.  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Franklin  family,  and  the  birUiplace 
of  Benjamin  Franklin*s  father.  The  old  homestead  is  replaced  by  a  house 
hnilt  in  1767  (visited  by  Beigamin  Franklin  in  1758).  but  the  tombs  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt  are  preserved.  The  charch  dates  from  the  ISth  eentarj. 
—  I6V2  ^'  Bighorn  Ferrer*  (Green  Dragon),  1  M.  from  the  station,  wm 
the  birth-place  of  Abp.  ChicheU  (1362-1443)  and  contains  a  handsome  church, 
a  school,  a  college,  and  other  buildings  erected  by  him.  —  22  H.  Thrapstom, 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Uimtingdon  and  Kettering  (p.  875).  —  90Vs  M. 
Ottndle  (Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  Ifene,  with  an  E.E.,  Dec,  and 
Perp.  church.  At  Fotherinffajfy  3Vs  M.  to  the  K.,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  tried  and  executed.  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  James  I.,  but  the 
interesting  Perp.  church  remains.  Wartningtom^  2  M.  to  theS.E.  of  Foth- 
eringay,  has  a  good  E.K,  church  (p.  xlvii).  From  (37  H.)  Wamford  a  bruich 
runs  to  atarnford  (p.  388).  —  43vs  M.  Peterborough  (G.  E.  B.),  see  p.  888. 
From  Northampton  to  Bedford^  see  p.  377. 

Beyond  Northampton  the  Rngby  train  passes  stat.  AUhorp  Park 
(see  p.  265).  To  the  left  is  Great  Brington  Church,  containing  some 
brasses  of  the  Washington  family  (comp.  p.  253).  Beyond  Kilaby 
we  rejoin  the  main  line  (comp.  p.  264). 


82^2  ^*  StLghy.  —  Hotels.  RoTAL  Gbobox,  B.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  5«.; 
H0E8B8HOE8;  BiTLL,  commercial^  Laubxnox SHEBiFFft''s ;  EaolkTbmpxbavob, 
B.  3<.,  D.  2«.  6<i. ;  all  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  —  Rail.  Jt/mi.  JBoonu. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Tbe  L.N.  W.R.  Station.  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  id  an  important  junction  (the  'Mugby  Junction'  of  Dickens.).  2.  The 
0.  C.  B.  Station  is  in  Hillmorton  Road,  1  M.  to  the  B.  of  the  town. 

Bughy,  a  town  with  16,830  inhab.  and  a  good  hunting-centre, 

appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  *Rocheberie'  and  in  Ellzabeth^s  time 

as  ^Rokebie'.   The  famoas  School,  founded  by  Laurence  Sheriffe  in 

1567,  and  proTlded  with  endowments  which  now  bring  in  7000£.  a 

year,  is  attended  by  60  foundationers  and  350-400  other  boys. 

The  present  buildings  date  from  1809-94,  and  include  a  ChapeL  with 
stained-glass  windows  from  Louvain  and  recumbent  statues  of  Dr.  Tnomas 


Arnold  (headmaster  from  18^  to  1812)  and  Dean  Stanley;  &nArf 
with  modem  paintings  and  numerous  drawings  by  old  masters  (formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence);  an  Obtervatory,  etc.  —  Among 
eminent  Bngbeians  are  Deen  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  S.  Landor, 
Thomas  ilnghes,  Prof.  Sidgw  ick,  Lord  Selborne,  Viscount  Gtoschen,  and  Sir 
Bichard  Temple.  —  The  scene  of  ^Tom  Brown's  School  Days'  is  laid  at 
Bugby ;  a  statue  of  the  author  was  unveiled  in  the  school«groands  in  1899. 

The  Lower  School,  opened  in  1878,  is  also  maintained  by 
Sheriffe's  endowment.  —  The  Chwrch  of  St  Andrew  was  rebuilt  in 
1879,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  14th  cent,  tower  and  part  of  the 
N.  aisle.  Opposite  are  Lawrence  Sheriffe*s  Alms  Houses.  —  About 
11/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Rugby  is  Bilton  Hall,  where  Addison  resided. 

Fbou  Bxtgbt  (L.  N.  W.)  to  Leamington,  16  M.,  railway  in  Vshr.)  fares 
3s.  6<I.,  is.  bd.,  is.  3d.).    Leamington,  and  thence  to  Warwick,  see  p.  363. 

From  Bugby  to  Nuneaton  and  Stafford,  see  B.  44a.  This  line  forms 
part  of  the  through-route  of  the  L.N.W.B.  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

From  Buobt  (L.  N.  W.)  to  Mabkbt  Hasborodoh,  17Vs  M.,  railway  in 
Vs^A  hr.  (fares  Bs.  2d.,  Is.  Si.,  Is.  51/2^.).  —  About  4  M.  to  the  E.  of  itat. 
Teherto/t  is  the  field  otNaseby,  where  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  Crom- 
well in  1646.  —  ITVs  M.  Market  Earborough,  see  p.  970. 

From  Bagby  (Q,  C.  B.)  to  Leicetcr,  see  p.  884.  ~  Another  route  (20  X.| 
fares  2s.  8d.,  is,  lOd,,  Is.  8d.)  run»  Irom  ^«  li.'S.'W.  station  yi&  UUti" 
Morps  and  Wiffston  (p.  876). 
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At  Rngby  our  line  diyerges  to  the  left  from  the  main  throngli- 
lonte  of  the  North  Western  Railway  from  London  to  Liyerpool  (see 
B.  44a).  After  passing  (89  M.)  Brandon  ^  WoUton^  we  soon  see 
the  three  graceful  spires  of  Ooyentry. 

94  M.  Coventry.  —  Hotels.  Quebn^s  (Pi*  a;  B,  2),  B.  4«.,  D.  8«.  6d.-5<., 
King's  Head  (PI.  b :  B,  2),  B.  or  D.  8s.  6^.,  both  in  Hertford  St. ;  Cbavxk 
A&MS  (PI.  c. ;  B,  2),  High  St.,  plain  i  Gitt  Hotel  (PI.  d^  B,  2),  Broadgate. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,2),  Hertford  Street.  —  Opera  Howe  (PI.  B,l).  Hales  St. 

Electric  Tramways  from  the  Railtoay  Station  (PI.  B,  8)  through  the  city 
to  FolesMll  and  Bedworth^  and  to  Stoke,  Eillfieldt^  Earltdon,  etc. 

Coventry^  an  ancient  city,  with  69,877  inhab.  In  1901,  has 
grown  rapidly  since  1876  in  conseqnence  of  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  the  eycle-manufacturing  industry,  of  which  it  is  the  head- 
quarters. It  possesses  also  manufactories  of  motor-cars,  sewing- 
machines,  ribbons,  and  watches. 

A  religious  house  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  existed  at  Coventry  in 
the  time  of  Canute.  According  to  the  well-known  legend  (versified  by 
Tennyson),  Coventry  received  its  municipal  independence  in  the  lith  cent. 
from  Leomc,  Earl  of  Mercia,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Godiva  ('I,  Lorichi,  for  the  love  of  thee,  doe  make  Coventre  tol-free^). 
Her  memory  is  kept  green  by  an  occasional  procession  and  by  a  statue  in 
St.  Mary's  Hall  (see  below),  whUe  ^Peeping  Tom'  is  pilloried  in  a  bust  at 
the  comer  of  Hertford  Street.  Coventry  was  for  a  time  (1102-85)  a  bishop's 
see,  the  beautiful  cathedral-church  of  which  was  destroyed  by  Henry  VUI. 
The  *Parliamentum  Indoctorum'  (1404)  and  the  *ParIiamentum  Diaboli- 
cum*  (1458)  were  held  at  Coventry.  The  ^Coventry  Plays'  are  a  valuable 
collection  of  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  performed  here  in  olden  times. 
The  phrase  'to  send  to  Coventry'  has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. No  reminder  is  needed  of  the  march  through  Coventry  of  Fal- 
staff  and  his  ragged  regiment. 

Coventry  is  itQl  of  interest  for  the  student  of  architecture  and  archeeo- 
logy.  Many  of  the  narrow  old  streets,  which  reminded  Hawthorne  of  Boston, 
contain  picturesque  houses  with  the  upper  stories  jutting  over  the  street. 

From  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  B,  3)  we  follow  the  tramway-line 
to  the  right,  passing  Grey  Friars'  Green,  with  a  Statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
White f  and  ascend  through  Hertford  Street  to  Broadgate  (PI.  B,  2). 
*St.  MichaeVa  Church  (PI.  0,  2),  an  edifice  of  red  sandstone,  to  the 
E. ,  in  Bailey  Lane,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Perp.  style,  with 
a  spire,  312  ft  high,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
This  church,  restored  in  1890,  now  claims  to  be  the  largest  parish- 
church  in  England  (comp.  p.  496).  The  interior  is  adorned  with 
numerous  stained -glass  windows,  most  of  which  are  modem. 
*8t.  Mary's  OuildhaU  (PI.  0,  2),  to  the  S.  of  St.  Michaers,  is  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  specimen  of  English  municipal  architecture  in 
the  middle  ages  TM-ldth  cent.).  The  great  Hall  (with  its  oaken 
roof  and  tapestry),  the  Mayoress's  Parlour,  and  the  Kitchen  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy  rooms.  —  Trinity  or  the  Priory  Church 
(PI.  0,  2),  adjoining,  another  fine  Perp.  structure,  also  has  a  lofty 
spire  (237  ft).  It  contains  an  interesting  stone  pulpit  of  the  16th 
cent  and  a  curious  old  fresco.  —  The  third  of  the  HkL^^\A?^^'\Ni^'^ 
of  Coventry  is  that  of  the  old  Grey  Fiiaia^  Moti«i%\.q;i1  ^  Xa  VsAsXvnXv^ 
modem  Christchurch  (PI  B,  2)  has  laeen  atUc^ek^.  —  T^^  Ovwt<^  o\ 
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8U  John  (PI.  B,  2),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  Is  an  interesting 
14th  cent,  hnilding,  restored.  —  Near  St.  John's  is  BabLake  Hospital 
(PI.  B,  1),  and  in  (irey  Friars'  Lane  is  Ford's  Uospitai  (Pi.  B,  2),  two 
interesting  examples  of  the  domestic  style  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Foleahill  road,  to  the  K.  of  Coventry,  is  Bird  Orove,  the  houae 
'in  which  George  EUot  (Mary  Awne  Evans;  1820^)  lived  with  her  father 
before  his  death ;  and  Ivy  Cottage^  where  she  frequently  visited  Mrs.  C.  Bray, 
is  also  close  to  the  town  (St.  Kicholas  Road,  a  short  way  from  tramway 
at  top  of  Bishop  St.).  See  also  p.  569.  —  The  Coventry  Canal  connects 
Coventry  with  Oxford  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Mersey  and  Trent 
on  the  other.  > 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry  are 
Whitley  Abbey ^  IVs  M.  to  the  £.;  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (p.  267),  6  M.  to  the  S.; 
Kenilteorth  (see  p.  256),  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  (a  beautiful  road);  the  Norman 
church  of  Wyken,  3^3  M.  to  the  !N.E.;  and  Coombe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
Karl  of  Craven,  4  H.  to  the  £.  (2  M.  from  the  stations  of  Brandon  A 
Wolston,  p.  267,  and  Brinklow),  where  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I., 
spent  part  of  her  girlhood,  and  to  which  she  retired  after  the  death  oi 
her  husband,  the  Elector  Frederick  (King  of  Bohemia).  The  house  (adm. 
by  special  permission  only)  contains  numerous  interesting  relics,  portraits, 
old  furniture,  and  weapons. 

From  Coventry  to  Nuneaton ,  through  *Qeorge  Eliofs  country',  see 
p.  369  i  to  Leamington  and  Warwick,  see  p.  263. 

Beyond  Coventry  the  riew  is  much  interrupted  by  numerous 
deep  cuttings.  Beyond  (99V2  M.)  Berkswell,  the  church  of  which 
has  a  Norman  crypt,  the  train  crosses  the  Blythe  hy  a  fine  viaduct 
Picturesque  old  hridge  to  the  left.  103  M.  Hampton  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Tamworth  (p.  198).  At  (109  M.^  Stechford  the  direct  Una 
to  Walsall  (p. 273)  and  Wolverhampton  (p.  274)  diverges  to  the  light 

113  M.  Birmingham.  —  Bailway  stations.  The  New  Street  Station 
(PI.  II:  D,  3,4),  Hew  Street,  with  good  refreshment-rooms,  is  used  by  the 
L.N.W.  trains  for  London  (via  Coventry  and  Rugby),  to  Stafi'ord,  Crewe, 
Liverpool,  and  the  Horth,  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Derby,  etc.^nd 
also  for  the  Midland  trains  to  London  (via  Leicester),  Sheffield,  Derby,  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester,  Bath,  Bri:)tol,  etc.  —  The  iSm>t0  Hill  Station  (PI.  Il  ^  F,  1) 
of  the  G.  W.  Railway,  also  with  gooil  refreshment-rooms,  lies  about  Vs  M.  to 
the  N.,  and  serves  for  trains  to  London  (vi&  Warwick  and  Oxford),  Wor- 
cester, Malvern,  and  South  Wales.  —  There  are  alao  several  taborban 
stations. 

Plans  of  the  Town.  In  the  text  the  general  plan  of  Birmingham  (p.  2:J8) 
is  referred  to  as  PL  I,  that  of  the  inner  town  (p.  2i0)  as  PI.  IL 

Hotels  (comp.  PI.  II,  p.  270).  'Qdebn's  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  at  the  New  St. 
Station,  R.  from  i».,  B.  or  L.  8s.,  D.  5s.;  Grand  (PL  ct  E,  2),  Colmore 
Row,  R.  4«.  6c{.,  D.  ds. ;  *PLouaH  &  Habbow  (PI.  I  -,  A,  6).  i36  Hagley  Road, 
old-fashioned,  R.  4«.,  D.  Ss.  6d.-6s.;  Colonnadk  (PL  f;  D,  3),  New  St.} 
GoBDEN  (PI.  d;  E,3),  comer  of  Corporation  St.  and  Clierry  St.,  a  large  temp- 
erance house,  R.  2s.  6d.,  D.  2s. ;  Midland  (PL  e;  D,  S),  Mew  St.,  R.  from  4s., 
D.  6s.;  Stobk  (PL  g;  F,  3);  Gbntbal  (PL  1;  E,3),  both  in  Corporation  St.; 
Whitb  Hobsb  (PL  i;  C,  1),  corner  of  Congreve  St.  and  Great  Charles  St., 
unpretending;  Swan  (PL  h;  E,4),  comer  of  New  St.  and  High  St.,  com- 
mercial; AcoBN,  Temple  St.  fPl.  D,3),  small;  Hen  A  Cbickbns  (PL  k;  E,4), 
New  St.,  R.  3s.,  Viutubia,  34  Corporation  St,  R.  ds.,  D.  2s.,  both  temperance. 

Restaurants.  Litsiter  ^k  Miller,  20  Bennett's  Hill  (PL  D,  2,  8);  Bodega 

and  Cafi  Royal,  62  New  St. ;  Pattison,  7  New  St.,  25  Corporation  St.,  and 

3d  High  St.;  Fletcher^  CentrcU^  both  Corporation  St;  Nook,  Union  Paesace; 

Garden  Rettaurmt,  with  vegeiariau  ^\nii«t%^  25  Paradise  St.  (PL  0,  2); 

Orcadian,  i8  North  West  Arcade  (PI.  ¥,^,CoTvw*X\Ba>%\.^VdinBers); 

Jie/res/tment  Roirnit,  at  the  railway-BlaUona  C%w  ^XiO'^tS^s  i^v»  »X  mft«v^\  ^Jm^ 
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hotels.  —  Winter^*  TechRoonUy  47  City  Arcade,  New  St.  j  BirminffJum  Dairy  Co.^ 
112  New  St.,  etc. ;  Wyllie  (ices),  14  Arcade. 

Oabs.  Htmsom,  1  M.  1<.,  each  addit.  V2  ^*  4d. ;  per  hoar  2<.  6<?.,  each 
addit.  1/4  hr.  Si.  Four-  Wheeler.  1 M .  U.^  each  addit.  1/2  M .  6d. ;  per  hour  3«.,  each 
addit.  74  hr.  9<l.  Double  fare  12^  a.m.  For  each  package  carried  outside,  2d. 

Omxiibuses  and  Motor-Omnibuses  traverse  most  of  the  principal  streets. 
—^  Tramways  ply  to  numerous  points  in  the  environs :  from  Summer 
Bow  (PI.  II;  A,  3)  to  Smethteieky  Oldby,  and  Dudley  (p.  273-,  IVs  hr.);  from 
Navigation  St.  (PI.  II;  G,  3)  to  Belly  Oak;  Old  Square  (PI.  H;  F,  3)  to  VUla 
Orouj  to  JSaltley,  and  to  Perry  Barr;  John  Bright  St.  (PI.  U;  C,  3)  to 
Jioseley;  Station  St.  (PI.  11;  C,  3)  to  Bmall  Heath  and  to  aparkhill:  etc.  — 
A  Cable  Tramway  runs  from  Golmore  Bow  to  New  Inn,  —  Fares  id.-6d. 

Ooaehes  generally  ply  in  summer  to  Berktwell  (p.  273)  and  other 
places  of  local  interest,  starting  from  the  Grand  Hotel  (p.  268). 

Theatres  (comp.  PI.  II,  p.  270).  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  New  St. ;  Prince 
of  Walet  (PI.  A,  1),  Broad  St. ;  Cfrand  (PI.  O,  3),  Corporation  St.;  Mitropole 
(PI.  F,  1),  Snow  HiU.  —  Tivoli  Mueie  Hall  (PI.  C,  6),  Hurst  St. ;  Gaiety 
Concert  Hail^  Goleshill  St.;  Empire  Palace^  Hurst  St.  (PI.  G,6);  Curzon  Hall, 
Suffolk  St.;  Cemferbury  Mutie  Hall^  Digbeth  (PI.  E,  6).  —  Hippodrome, 
Summerhill  Bead. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  G,  2),  opposite  the  Town  Hall;  numer- 
ous  branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

9^/  Amerioan  Consul,  M<xr»hallHai*tead^  Esq. ;  vids-consul,  P.M.  Burton,  Esq. 
M<#Pablic  Baths,  all  with  first  and  second  class  swimming-baths  and 
hot'  and  cold  private  baths :  Kent  Street  Baths  (PI.  I ;  G,  5),  with  Turkish 
and  vapour  baths;  Woodcock  Street  Baths  (PI.  I;  D,  4);  Monument  Road 
Baths  (PI.  I ;  A,  4),  with  Turkish  and  vapour  baths ;  North  Wood  Street 
Baths  (PI.  I;  B,  8).  Turkish  bath  1<.,  first-class  swimming  or  warm  bath  6d., 
second-class  Sd.  —  There  are  also  Turkish  and  Warm  Baths  in  Broad  St., 
High  St.,  and  the  Crescent. 

Birmingham  (450  ft.  above  tlie  sea),  the  fourth  town  of  England 
In  si^e  and  population  (522,182  inhab.  in  1901),  and  the  see  of  an 
Anglican  (since  1905)  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  stands  on 
a  series  of  gentle  hills  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  Warwickshire.  In  plan 
it  Is  irregular,  and  many  of  its  older  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked; 
bat  the  modern  business  thoroughfares  are  broad  and  handsomely 
built.  It  is  the  chief  centre  in  England,  If  not  in  the  world,  of  the 
manufacture  of  brass,  iron,  and  other  metallic  wares  of  all  kinds, 
and  it  is  the  most  important  industrial  town  in  England  after  Man- 
chester. In  spite  of  its  numerous  tall  chimneys  and  often  smoky 
atmosphere,  Birmingham  has  the  reputation  of  being  healthier  than 

most  large  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  social  and  political  sphere  Birmingham  has  always,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unhappy  lapse  of  1791  (p.  271),  been  distinguished  as  a 
centre  of  liberality  and  freedom  of  thought.  Kowhere  has  the  system 
of  municipal  government  been  more  fully  developed,  and  nowhere  has 
a  municipality  been  more  distinguished  for  enlightened  promotion  of 
popular  culture.  Trades  Unions  were  very  powerful  in  Birmingham  and 
managed  to  a  great  extent  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Hence 
*the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  to  this  day  in  a  great  degree  con- 
fined to  those  branches  of  industry  which  require  comparatively  a  much 
greater  amount  of  manual  labour  than  machinery^  fFaweett).  About  200 
separate  trades  are  carried  on  by  its  'small  masters  . 

The  early  history  of  Binningham  is  very  shadowy,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  small  Roman  st&liQTi  qta.  *Cty^  X<^- 
nield  Street  (p.  368).    The  name,  which  appears  Va  T>OTa^%^v3  ■^^<:f«-  ^^ 
'Bttrmingeham',  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  '•IBfttttf  w^"B^atT^  .^'Ca^'oaaa* 
of  some  BAxon  tribe.    During  the  middle  agea  \\  ^k^-^^w^  ^aA«*  "^^  '^"*^' 
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tection  of  the  De  Berminghams,  whose  connection  with  it  ceases  in  1645. 
In  1638  it  is  described  by  Leland  as  a  good  market  town  with  many 
smiths  *that  use  to  make  knives  and  all  mannoor  of  cnttinge  tooles  and 
many  loriners  that  make  bittes  and  a  great  many  naylors\  In  1643  Bir- 
mingham was  taken  and  partly  burned  by  Prince  Rupert.  Under  Charles  IE, 
it  advanced  rapidly,  and  its  manufactures  of  firearms  became  considerable, 
Birmingham  owes  its  modern  importance  chiefly  to  the  improvements  in 
steam-machinery  carried  out  here  by  Watt  and  Boulton  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  and  to  the  use  it  was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  the  adjacent 
fields  of  coal  and  iron.  In  1700  it  contained  only  16,000  inhab  ;  in  1801, 
73,670-,  in  1841,  182,892;  and  in  1881,  400,774.  Its  main  interest  to 
tourists  is  centred  in  a  visit  to  some  of  its  large  industrial  establish- 
ments, most  of  which  are  willingly  shown  on  previous  application, 
especially  to  anyone  provided  with  an  introduction.  The  industries 
of  Birmingham  employ  in  all  about  100,000  work-people  and  produce 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  4  or  6  millions  sterling.  About  10,000  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  rifles,  producing  upwards  of 
QOOfiOO  gun-barrels  yearly.  No  fewer  than  4  million  military  rifles  were 
proved  here  in  1866^4  (including  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War),  and  770,000 
guns  were  sent  from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 
Among  the  most  interesting  manufactories  are  the  steel-pen  works  of  Gillott 
&  Son,  Oraham  St.  (PI.  I;  B,4),  and  those  of  Messrs.  Perry,  86  Lancaster  St. 
(PI.  I;  C,  3);  the  'Regent  Works'  of  Hanton,  Shakespeare,  &  Co.,  Glissold  St. 
(PI.  I)  A,  3),  for  making  buttons ;  the  electro-plate  manufactory  of  Elkington 
&  Co.,  Kewhall  St.  (PI.  lit  D,  1);  the  glass  and  crystal  works  of  Osier, 
Brnad  St.  (PI.  I;  B,  4);  the  lighthouse  lens  and  plate-glass  works  of  Chance 
Brothers  &  Co..  Smethwick;  Hardman's  stained-glass  works  in  Kewball 
Hill  (PI.  I)  B,  4);  the  Oun-Barrel  Proof-House,  Banbury  St.  (PI.  I&  D,  4); 
the  bronr.e-foundry  and  art  metal- works  of  Winfield  &  Co.,  Cambridge  St. 
(PI.  II :  B,  1)  ■,  the  papier-mach^  works  of  McCallum  &  Hodson,  Summer 
Row  (PI.  II}  C,  1){  and  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Small- 
heath.  Other  important  branches  of  industry  are  the  rolling  and  stamping 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  the  manufacture  of  iron  roofs  and  girders,  the 
making  of  steam-engines,  machinery,  tools,  bolts,  screws,  rivets,  wire, 
pins,  and  small  steel  goods  of  all  descriptions,  jewellery,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  chemicals.  At  Heaton's  Mint  and  Metal  Works,  in  Icknield  St. 
(PI.  I;  B,  3),  a  great  part  of  the  bronse  and  copper  money  of  England  and 
many  other  countries  is  coined.  The  same  Arm  manufactures  seamless 
copper  tubes.  —  A  lively  account  of  Birmingham  and  its  industries  is 
given  in  Eiihu  Burrift  'Walks  in  the  Black  Country*. 

The  only  public  building  In  Binningham  that  has  any  claim  to 
antiquity  Is  the  ^Chiiroh  of  St.  Martin  (PI.  II;  E,  6),  an  imposing 
Dec  edifice,  in  the  Bull  Ring,  originally  dating  from  the  13th  cent., 
hut  rebuilt  in  1873.    It  contains  the  tomhs  of  some  of  the  De  Ber- 
minghams (see  above)  and  has  some  good  stained-glass  windows. 
In  the  Bull  Ring,  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  is  a  monument  to  Nelson, 
From  St.  Martin's,  High  St.  leads  to  the  N.,  passing  the  large 
Market  Hall  on  the  left.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  diverges  NbwStbbbt 
(PI.  II;  E,  4,  D,  3),  the  principal  husiness-street  of  the  town,  with 
most  of  the  host  shops.     In  it,  immediately  to  the  left,  is  the 
handsome  modern  Tudor  building,  hy  Barry,  in  which  the  Orammof 
School  (PI.  II;  E,  4),  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1652,  is  now  In- 
stalled. Its  endowments  yield  upwards  of  26,0002.  yearly,  and  several 
hranch-schools  both  for  boys  and  for  girls  have  been  opened.   Ad- 
jaoent,  also  to  the  left,  is  the  Exchange^  at  the  comer  of  Stephenson 
Place,  A  Bhort  street  leading  to  I'ha  New  St.  8ViX\aiw(;5.2681.  Oppo- 
site  dlyergeB  Corporatloii  St.  (5.  *XI*)£^.  ^«^  ^^'^^'^  >  ^^Swst  ^^> 
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passes  the  Theatre  Boyal  (p.  269),  the  Colonnade  Hotel  (p.  268),  the 
Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Boyal  Society  of  Artists  (right),  and  beside 
the  Post  Office  {leti),  which  contains  a  statue  of  Six  Rowland  Hill, 
ends  in  an  open  space  (PI.  II ;  G,  2),  round  which  are  grouped  the 
most  handsome  modern  huildings  in  Birmingham.  Immediately 
opposite  the  end  of  New  St.  is  th^  -^ 

*Towzi  Hall  (PI.  II;  G,  2),  a  large  and  imposing  building  in  the 
Gorlnthlan  style ,  erected  in  1832-50  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  and  somewhat  recalling  the  Madeleine  at 
Paris  and  Girard  Gollege  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  built  after 
the  same  model.  It  stands  on  a  rusticated  basement,  22  ft.  high, 
pierced  with  round-headed  arches.  The  laree  hall  in  the  interior, 
145  ft.  long,  contains  a  fine  organ  with  4000  pipes  and  four  man- 
uals. A  recital  is  usually  given  on  Sat.,  at  3  p.m.  (adm.  3d.).  The 
Triennial  Musical  Festivals  have  been  held  here  since  1768.  —  To 
theW.  of  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute, 
in  the  Italian  style,  containing  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  and  nat- 
ural history  and  industrial  collections.  The  metallurgical  school 
is  especially  Important,  and  the  penny  lectures  are  a  characteristic 
feature.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Central  Free  Library,  which  contains 
161,000  vols.,  including  a  splendid  collection  of  Shakespearian 
books  (9640  vols.).  In  Paradise  Street,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  is 
the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  beyond  which,  to  the  W.,  is  Queen^s 
College,  a  school  of  medicine  and  theology. 

The  imposing  edifice  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  end 
of  Golmore  Row,  is  the  Council  House)  in  the  Grecian  style, 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  250, 0002.  There  is  a  fine  mosaic 
by  Salviati  above  the  entrance.  The  back  part  of  this  pile  (entr. 
from  the  side)  contains  the  ^Corporation  Art  Gallery  and  Museum 
(open  free;  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  10-9,  Sun.  2-6,  Wed. 
and  Frld.  10-4  in  winter  and  10-6  in  summer),  among  the  chief 
contents  of  which  are  a  series  of  paintings  by  David  Cox  (1783- 
1869 ;  a  native  of  Birmingham) ,  some  fine  paintings  of  the  Eng- 
lish pre-Raphaelite  school,  and  an  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings 
by  Rossettiy  Bume^Jones,  F,  Sandys,  and  F,  Madox  Brown. 

The  small  square  at  the  back  of  the  Town  Hall  is  embellished  with 
a  Monumental  Fountain^  erected  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joteph  Cham- 
berlain, and  statues  of  Oeorge  Daweon  (d.  1876),  the  essayist  and  lecturer, 
and  Sir  Joeiah  Maeen  (see  below).  In  Rateliff  Place  is  a  statue  of  Jamee 
Watt  (PI.  C,  2;  d  1819),  and  at  the  end  of  New  St.  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1850).  In  front  of  the  Council  House  are  statues  of  Qneen  Victoria 
(by  Brock  •,  1899)  taxAJoeeph  iVie<tfey  (1733-1804),  the  theologian  and  chemist, 
who  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  in  Birmingham  for  some  years.  In 
the  *Church  and  King  Blot'  of  1791  Priestley's  house,  containing  his  valuable 
apparatus  and  HSS.,  was  burned  down  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

In  Edmund  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  small  square  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  BixmixLgham  TTnivenity  (PI.  H,  C^  \,'>:^^lwKQ«iN:«l 
Mason  College,  a  taste/nl  red  brick  ediUce,  \>ui\t  M  ^^^l  ^^^ViCti.^^^wtt' 
in  1876-80  »t  a  cost  of  60,0001.  and  endoireflL\>7  \Am^fiVeB.  V^^^^**^"^' 
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more.  It  is  attended  by  500-600  students,  and  is  equipped  wiih 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Commerce, 
a  Training  College  for  teachers,  a  School  of  Bre'wing,  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent laboratories,  and  a  library  of  18,000  volumes.  (New  building, 
see  below).  In  the  same  street,  farther  to  the  E.,  at  the  corner  of 
Margaret  St.,  is  the  School  of  Art  (PI.  II;  D,  1),  built  in  1884-86, 
and  the  first  municipal  school  of  art  in  England.  —  The  MurUcipcU 
Technical  School,  in  Suffolk  St.,  built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  100,000t, 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 

CoLMOBB  Row  (PI.  II;  D,  E,  2),  which  leads  to  the  E.  from 
the  Town  Hall  to  Snow  Hill,  with  the  Great  Western  Station,  is 
perhaps  the  best-built  street  in  the  town.  It  contains  numerous 
substantial  insurance-offices  and  banks,  the  Union  Club,  and  the 
Orand  Hotel  (p.  268).  —  To  the  S.  of  it,  in  an  open  space,  is 
8U  Philip's  (PI.  II;  E,  2  J  a  ^Cathedral'  since  1905),  a  church  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  occupying  the  highest  ground  in  Birmingham. 
It  possesses  some  fine  stained-glass  windows  by  Sir  Edward  Bumt" 
Jones  (1833-98),  a  native  of  Birmingham.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  Col.  Bumaby  (lb42-85),  erected  in  1885. 

Another  handsome  modem  thoroughfare  is  Cobpoilation  Stbbbt 
(PI.  II ;  E,  F,  G,  3),  which  contains  the  Grand  Theatre  (PI.  II ;  G,  3)  and 
the  Victoria  Law  Courts  (PI.  II;  G,  2),  with  windows  commemorating 
the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  On  the  Stork  Hotel  (PI.  g;  F,  3)  is 
a  tablet  commemorating  a  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  firiend  Hector. 
The  Rom:  Cath.  ^Cathedral  of  St.  Chad  (PI.  II;  F,  1),  in  Bath  St.,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Pugin's  work  and  is  in  the  Dec.  style.  It  contains 
an  oaken  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent.,  from  Louvain,  and  stalls,  throne, 
and  lectern  of  the  15th  cent.,  from  St.  Maria  in  Capitolio  at  Cologne. 

In  Edghatton,  tbe  fashionable  west-end  suburb  of  Birminp:ham,  is  the 
Oratory  of  St.  PhUip  NeH  (PI.  I  ^  A,  5),  Hagley  Road,  the  home  of  Card.  IRvm- 
man;  the  church  is  Italian  in  style.  Edgbaston  also  contains  the  BokmMi 
Gardens  (PI.  Ii  A,  6;  adm.  6<2.,  Mon.  2d.),  and  in  College  Boad,  to  the  S., 
large  new  buildings  for  the  university  are  approaching  completi;:n. 

Birmingham  possesses  numerous  public  parks,  the  largest  of  whieh 
are  Cannon  Hilt  Park  (PI.  I;  B,  C,  7)  to  the  8.,  West  Bmefhwiei  Pari  and 
Victoria  Park  (PI.  I;  A,  1)  to  the  N.W.,  and  Aston  Park  (PI.  I;  D.  1)  to  the 
K.E.  A  chief  attraction  of  the  last  is  *A>ton  Hall  (open  from  10,  on  Sun 
from  2,  to  dusk),  a  fine  old  Jacobean  mansion,  now  containing  oolleetionB 
of  various  kinds.  The  Aston  Lower  Orounds  contain  an  aquarium,  a  large 
assembly-hall,  running- tracks,  gardens,  etc.  —  Highgats  Park  (PI.  I;  D,  ^ 
to  the  S.,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town. 

On  the  N.  Birmingham  is  adjoined  by  the  manufacturing  suburb  of 

ffandsieorth^  in  which  stood  the  Soho  Works  of  Watt  and  Boulton  (p.  370), 

dismantled  in  1850.    Large  engine-works,  however,  are  still  carried  on  by 

a  grandson  of  the  former  at  Smethtoick  (farther  to  the  W. ;  tramway),  under 

the  style  of  James  Watt  A  Co.  Watt's  house,  Heathflsld  HaU  (PI.  I  tB,  1),  it 

still  standing  (tramway),  and  contains  the  ^classic  garret\  used  by  Watta  af 

his  private  workshop,  with  numerous  interesting  relics.    Both  Watt  and 

Boulton  are  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  HandsworUi,  where  they  are 

commemorated  by  monuments  by  Chantrey  and  Flazman.  —  The  old  Ormm 

Bouse  J  atDeritend  (PI.  I;  D,E,5),  is  an  interesting  half-timbered  edifiee. 

Environ;    Among  the  most  inteiestin^ -\^oVq\a  'iRWbSa.  «My  reaoh  of 

Birmingbtua  are  (7  M.)  button  Fork  (p.  TO)  \  PttctaweA  Hwie»^  ^esa.  Vhi 
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interesting  garden,  near  KnottU  (p.  257);  Berkneelt  (p.  269);  Halesotcen 
(p.  198);  the  Olent  Hills;  Dudley  Cattle.  8Vs  M.  to  theK.W.  (see  below); 
Tamworth  CtutU,  etc.  —  At  Boumville^  b^/tV..  to  the  S.W.  (railway-gtation, 
see  p.  198)  is  the  extensiye  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufactory  of  Cadbnry 
Brothers,  with  iMimirable  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  recreation 
of  the  workers  (about  3700  in  number).  The  adjacent  model  village, 
eatablished  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gadbury  (but  not  connected  with  the  manufactory), 
is  an  interesting  attempt  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  overcrowding.  The 
cottages,  each  provided  with  an  adequate  garden,  are  sold  or  let  on  easy 
terms  to  artisans,  and  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to 
developing  the  scheme  and  to  establishing  similar  communities  in  other 
manufacturing  centres.  The  estate  (460  acres),  placed  in  1901  under  the 
Bournville  Village  Trust,  represents  a  value  of  over  170,0(iOl.  —  Longer 
excursions  (1-2  hrs.  by  rail)  may  be  made  to  Lichfield  (see  below),  Wanoiek^ 
Strat/ord-on-Avon^  Kenilwortk^  etc. 

Fboh  BisKniaHAM  to  Lichfield,  16  M.,  LJS.W.  Railway  in  ^2-1  hr.  (fares 
8s.,  Is.  8(1.,  Is.  by^,).  —  Leaving  New  St.  Station  (p.  268),  the  train  passes 
the  suburban  stations  of  Vauxhall  and  (2V2  M.)  Aston  (p.  272).  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  (5  X.)  Erdington  is  the  Oscott  Roman  Catholic  College,  which 
contains  some  fine  old  paintings.  —  8  M.  Button  Ooldfleld  (Bvoan)^  a  ^mall 
town  with  an  old  church.  Sutton  Park,  famous  for  its  hollies,  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  {Picnic  parties  from  Birmingham.  —  16  M.  Lichfield,  see  p.  366. 

From  Bibhutghah  to  Walsall,  8V2  M.,  L.N.W.  Railway  in  20-30  min. 
(fares  Is.  id,,  lid.,  S^Jsd.),—Sy2  M.  Walsall  (George;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms). 
a  town  of  (1901)  86,440  inhab.,  containing  large  manufactories  of  saddlers 
ironmongery,  and  the  centre  of  an  important  coal-district.  This  was  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  ^Sister  Dora\  who  is  commemorated  by  a  statue 
(1886)  and  by  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  large  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  — 
Walsall  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  etc. 

From  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton,  see  B.  ol ;  to  Warwick  and  Oxford, 
see  B.  34;  to  Worcester,  see  B.  24;  to  Derby,  see  B.  24. 

37.  From  Birmingham  to  Shrewsbury  vift 
WolYorhampton  and  Wellington. 

42  M.  Gbbat  Wkstbrn  Bailwat  in  1-2V4  hrs.  (fares  7s.,  4s.  6d.,  3s.  6<f.); 
to  (12VsM.)  Woherkampton  in  26-45  min.  (fares  2s..  Is.  id.,  is.  Oy^d,).  —Wol- 
verhampton may  be  reached  also  from  New  St.  Station,  Birmingham,  by  the 
L.N.W.  Railway  (13  M.,  in  20-50  min.)  via  Olihury  and  Dudley  Port  (for 
Dudley,  see  below),  and  by  the  Midland  Bailway  (24V2  M.  in  I-IV4  hr. ; 
2s.,  Is.  Qi^ltd  )  vi&  Castle  Bromwich  and  Walsall.  —  Birmingham,  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Wolverhampton,  etc.  are  connected  also  by  a  series  of  steam 
or  electric  tramways. 

Leaving  the  Snow  Hill  Station,  the  train  passes  Hockley,  8oho 
(see  p.  272),  s^nd Handsworih,  where  a  line  to  Stourbridge  (see  be- 
low) diverges  to  the  left.  —  41/2  M.  West  Bromwich  (Dartmouth; 
Great  Western)^  a  basy  iron-manufaoturing  town,  with  (1901) 
65,172' inhab.,  possesses  a  large  park,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view.  —  6  M.  Swan  VUlage,  with  large  Oas  Works,  built  at  a  cost  of 
120,000^.,  which  supply  all  the  towns  within  a  radius  of  10  miles. 

From  Swan  Villaob  to  Dudley,  3Va  M.,  branch-railway  in  V4  hr.  (6d., 
id.,  3d.).  —  SVslK.  Dudley  {Castle',  Dudley  Ai'ms)  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  towns  in  the  *Black  Country'',  with  an  extensive  iron- 
trade,  manufactures  of  anvils  and  vices,  and   (1901)  48,809  inhabitants. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  *  Dudley  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley  .^ 
crown  a  wooded  hill  rising  above  the  station  and  d.a.t«k  Tn.«.VD\^  ^tqto.  vX\% 
16th  eent.t  the  keep  is  of  the  tSth  century.    T^«y  «iSqt\  «.ti  «x^<i.Ok\5s&^ 
survey  of  the  greAt  eoal  and  iron  district  ol  En^lem^^  VDLft\\iL^V:ii^  Tss«ftRi*«^* 

Babdkkmr^b  Qretit  Britain.    6th  Bdit.  V^ 
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large  manufacturing  towns ;  the  view  is  perhaps  most  impressive  by  night, 
when  the  flames  issuing  from  the  chimneys  and  furnaces  envelope  the 
scene  in  a  curious  lurid  glare.    The  caves  below  the  castlO}  formed  by 

Quarrying  for  limestone,  are  interesting  (guide  necessary).  The  Geological 
futewn  contains  specimens  of  the  minerals  of  the  district.  [From  Dudley 
a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (5V3  K>)  Stourbridge  (Talbot;  Bell),  a  glass-making 
town  with  9386  inhab.,  and  (12  M.)  Kidderminster  (Lion\  BUtek  Borse; 
American  Agent,  Mr.  James  Morton),  a  town  of  24,692  inhab.,  famed  for 
its  manufactures  of  Brussels  and  other  carpets.  For  20  years  (1640-61)  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard  Baxter  (1615-91),  to  whom  a  statue 
has  been  erected  in  the  Bull  Ring.  His  pulpit  is  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Ifew  Meeting  House.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (1795-1879),  introducer  of  the  penny 
post,  was  a  native  of  the  town,  where  he  is  commemorated  by  a  statue.] 

71/2  M.  Wednesbnry  (Anchor ;  Dartmouth  Arms)  is  an  ancient 
town  with  26,544  inhab.  and  large  manufaotories  of  railway  axles 
and  tires  and  other  iron  goods.  The  Perp.  Church  contains  some 
good  carving.  —  The  next  stations  are  (10  M.)  Bradley,  (10  M.) 
Bilston  (24,034  inhab.),  and  (11  M.)  Priestfield,  all  busy  places  with 
mannfaotures  of  iron  and  steel. 

121/2  M.  Wolverhampton.  —  Hotels.  Star  &  Garteb,  Victoria  St.; 
ViOTOBiA,  Lichfield  St. ;  Coach  A  Horses,  Snow  Hill ;  Clabbngb  Txxps- 
range;  Talbot,  King  St.  —  Rail.  R/mt,  Rooms, 

Cabs.  Per  mile  1«.,  each  addit.  i/x  M.  Qd. ;  per  V*  b'*  ^'m  each  addit. 
V4  hr.  Qd.  —  Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets  and  run  to 
various  points  in  the  environs  (comp.  p.  273). 

Post  Office,  Queen  Street. 

Theatre,  at  the  comer  of  Garrick  St.  and  Cleveland  Boad. 

BaUway  Stations,  ffigh  Level  Station^  at  the  foot  of  Lichfield  St.  for 
L.  &  y.W.  and  Midland  trains.  Low  Level  Station  in  Sun  St.,  near  tto 
other,  for  G.  W.  R.  trains. 

American  Commercial  Agent,  John  Neve,  Esq.,  88  Darlington  St. 

Wolverhampton,  the  largest  town  in  Staffordshire,  with  (1901) 
94,179  inhab.,  derives  its  name  fromWulfruna,  sister  of  Ethelred  IL| 
who  founded  a  college  here  in  996.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  ^BUuik 
Country^  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  mining  district,  in  which  yege- 
tation  is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders.  It 
lies,  however,  on  the  verge  of  this  district,  and  the  conn^  to  the 
N.  and  W.  are  of  the  normal  and  pleasanter  green  hne.  The  special 
manufactures  of  Wolverhampton  are  locks  (370,000  a  week),  tin- 
plate,  and  japanned  goods.  The  well-known  lock-manufactory  of 
the  Messrs.  Chubb  Is  open  to  visitors  by  special  permission  only. 
Wolverhampton  is  also  an  important  agricultural  market. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Wolverhampton  is  the  vener- 
able *GHuncH  OF  St.  Peteb,  in  Queen  Square,  a  handsome  Dee. 
and  Perp.  structure  of  the  13-1 5th  cent.,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
church  of  the  10th  cent,  and  restored  in  1865.  It  was  formerly  a 
collegiate  establishment.  Bishop  Hall  (d.  1656)  was  one  of  its 
prebendaries. 

The  Intbkior  contains  a  stone  pulpit  of  the  16th  eent.,  an  aneleBt 

font,  and  several  old  monuments,  including  that  of  Col.  Lane,  who  help- 

ed  Charles  JI,  to  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1661)  and  shaveA 

his  hiding-place  in  the  royal  oak  at  BoBcoheV   Cp*  276),    and  a  hwonm 

Mtatae  of  Admiral  Leveson  (temp.  Chatleft  1.^^  \»1  Lt  awNvr.  ThA 
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glass  windows  are  modem.  —  In  the  Churchyard  is  a  rndely-carved  cross 
or  pillar,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure.  The  Toteer  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Black  Country,  the  blazing  furnaces  of  which  present 
a  most  weird  spectacle  after  dark. 

In  Lichfield  Street  is  the  Art  Oallery  ^  Museum  containing  the 
fine  Oartwright  Collection  of  Pictures  and  other  objects  of  art.  Other 
public  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  in  North  Street,  a  large  modern 
building  in  the  Italian  style;  the  Free  Library;  the  Exchange;  and 
the  Grammar  School  (^1874),  founded  in  1515.  The  Orphan  Asylum 
is  a  handsome  Elizabethan  structure  (250  children).  Near  the  Agri^ 
cultural  Hall  is  a  statue  of  the  Bight  Hon,  C,  P.  Villiers  (b.  1802), 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free>trade  agitation,  who  represented 
Wolverhampton  in  parliament  from  1835  till  his  death  in  1898. 
Queen  Square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Prince 
Albert,  by  Thomycroft.    There  is  also  a  Public  Park, 

The  Mei  Edwin  Booth,  the  tragedian,  was  originally  an  artisan 
in  Wolverhampton,  working  in  the  *01d  Hall  Tin  Factory'. 

Snvirons.  At  Dumiall  Park,  IM.  to  theK.,  is  the  racecourse.  About 
2  H.  to  the  N.  W.,  on  the  road  to  Shifnal  (see  below),  is  the  pretty  village 
of  Tettenhall,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  curious  stained-glass  window. 
In  the  churchyard  are  some  fine  yews.  —  Bogcobel,  where  Charles  II.  lay 
in  hiding  after  tiiie  battle  of  Worcester,  under  the  care  of  'Unparalleled 
Pendreir,  is  8  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Wolverhampton  and  2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Atbrighton  (see  below).  The  royal  oak  has  now  disappeared,  but  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  floor  is  shown  in  which  the  king  was  concealed.  —  Longer 
excursions  may  be  made  to  (10  M.)  Enville,  with  its  beautifi^l  gardens, 
Bridgenorth,  and  HagUy, 

Fbok  WoLvxaHAMPTON  TO  STAFFORD,  16 M.,  L.  N.  W,  Railway  in  Vs-V*  br. 
(fares  2<.  9d.,  U.  6d.,  U.  d^/id.).  Beyond  (3  M.)  Four  Ashes  the  railway  inter- 
sects the  old  Roman  Watling  Street.  —  7  M.  Penkridge,  with  a  fine  red 
church  (right).  At  (16  M.)  Stafford  we  reach  the  main  L.N.W.  line  (p.  366). 

The  train  next  passes  Codsall,  Albrighton,  and  (25  M.)  Shifnal 
(Jerningham  Arms,  R.  3a.  6cl.,  L.  28,-28.  Bd.),  a  picturesque  little 
town  with  half-timbered  houses  and  a  fine  church.  To  the  E.  is 
*Tong  Giurch,  a  singularly  pure  example  of  early  Perp,  (1401-11). 

32  M.  Welling^ton  (Wrekin  Hotel;  Red  Lion),  a  nail -making 
town  of  6273  inhab.,  lies  2^/2  M.  from  the  N.  base  of  the  Wrekin 
(1320  ft.),  a  solitary  hill  of  trap  rock,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
conspicuous  to  the  left.  The  top,  on  which  are  some  fortified  re- 
and  a  restaurant,  commands  an  extensive  ""View. 

Fbom  Wellington  to  Makket  Drayton,  17  M.,  railway  in  Va-'A  ^^^ 
(fares  2$,  9d.,  is,  9d.,  is.  \y2d,).  Unimportant  stations.  — 17  M.  Market  Drayton 
(Ck)rbet  Arms)  wag  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Clive  (1725-74),  who  when  a  boy 
unee  climbed  the  lofty  steeple  of  St.  Stephen^s  Church  here.  Lines  go  on 
hence  to  Crewe  (p.  364)  and  Stoke  (p.  364). 

Wellington  to  Craven  Ar/ns^  see  p.  189. 

Beyond  (38  M.)  Upton  Magna  the  train  crosses  the  Severn. 

42  M.  Shrewsbury.  —  Hotels.  Raven  (PI.  d ;  D,  2),  Castle  St.,  R.  from 
is.  6d.,  D.  from  2s.  6d.^  Gbobgb  (PI.  b;  C,  3),   Shoplatch,  opposite  th.« 
New  Market  Hall,  R.  from  4*.,  D.  3«.  Qd. ;  Ceown  {V\.  ^\  D^'X^.^V'^.vrf  ^^^.»^ 
R.  from  4*.,  D.  is.  •,  Clabbndon  (PI.  d:  D,  2),  Pride HiW,  ^.  ^.^d.,\>.'^.S 
LiOB  (PL  e;  I>,  S),  Wyle  Cop,  B,  h.,  D.  8».  •,  TJnicok^  C?^.  1\  T> .,"5^,^i\^^«^' 
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Shrewsbury  is  celebrated  for  its  cakes,  and  visitors  may  still  eigoy 
'a  Shrewsbury  cake  of  Pailin's  own  make'  CIngold»hy  Legends'). 
Kot  more  than  half-a-day  need  be  deroted  to  Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury,  the  coanty-town  of  Shropshire  or  Salop,  an  ancient 
place  of  28,396  inbab.,  with  some  narrow  steep  streets  and  quaint 
old  houses,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Seyem.  Its  name  is  deriyed  from  Scrobbesbyrig,  an 
appellation  meaning  wooded  hill  (comp.  *shruV,  *scruV),  assigned 
to  the  British  town  found  by  the  Saxons  on  this  spot.  As  an 
important  position  on  the  Welsh  march,  it  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  walls,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  Severn  is  crossed  here 
by  four  bridges,  the  Welsh,  the  English,  Kingsland,  and  Greyfriars. 

Above  us,  to  the  left  as  we  quit  the  station,  rises  the  Cattle 

(PI.  D,  E,  l)j  originally  founded  by  a  vassal  of  William  the  Conqueror 

(entrance  by  an  iron  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  the  Presbyterian 

CTiurch), 

The  mansion  formed  out  of  the  ancient  keep  is  not  shown,  but  visitors 
are  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  modem  Watch  Toteer,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  country  round  Shrewsbury.  —  The  walk 
outside  the  N.  wall  of  the  castle  enclosure  leads  to  a  covered  bridge  cross- 
ing the  railway. 

To  the  right,  opposite  the  church,  is  the  Free  Library  and  Mu- 
seum (PI.  D,  1),  occupying  the  old  building  of  the  grammar-school 
(comp.  p.  277).  In  front  is  a  statue  of  Charles  Darwin  (1809-82; 
see  p.  277).  Immediately  beyond  the  church  is  the  picturesque 
half-timbered  gateway  of  the  old  Council  House  (17th  cent.)  — 
A  little  farther  on ,  St.  Mary's  St.,  diverging  to  the  left,  leads  to 
the  *Church  of  St.  Mary  (PI.  D,  2),  which  we  enter  by  the  porch 
on  the  N.  side.  The  architecture  is  of  various  periods,  ranging  from 
Norman  to  late-Perpendicular. 

The  *Interior,  with  its  fine  stained  glass,  is  more  pleasing  than  tha 
exterior.  The  Nave  is  late-Korman,  the  Tramept  £.  £.,  and  the  THWIy 
Chapel  (to  the  S.  of  the  choir)  Perp.  (15th  cent.).  The  last  contains  a 
monument  of  the  i4th  cent,  and  in  the  Chantry  Chapel,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  chancel,  is  a  tablet  to  Admiral  Benbow  (1653-1703),  a  native  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak.  The  Jesse  Window,  at  the  E.  end, 
dates  from  the  14th  century.  Under  the  W.  tower  is  a  memorial  to  BUhcm 
Samuel  Butler  (d.  1840;  p.  277). 

On  leaving  St.  Mary's  we  pass  the  churches  of  St,  Alkmund  and 
St.  Julian  (PI.  D,  3)  and  then  descend  to  the  S.  (left) ,  through 
the  steep  Wyle  Cop,  to  the  English  Bridge  (PI.  E.  3),  oyer  the 
Severn.  Near  the  top  of  Wyle  Cop,  on  the  right,  stands  the  house 
in  which  Henry  VII.  is  said  to  have  spent  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  in  1485.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  follow  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction,  passing  under  the  railway,  to  the  *Abbey  Ohureli 
(PI.  F,  3),  which  is  in  part  a  Norman  structure  and  belonged  to  a 
monastery  built  by  the  founder  of  the  castle.  Among  its  chief 
features  are  the  fine  W.  window  (Perp.)  and  the  recessed  Norman 
doorway.  The  chancel  and  clerestory  are  modem.  The  interior 
contains  some  interesting  monnmeiiU,  Viidu<\Vti%  tSvat  of  Richard 
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Onslow  (d.  1571),  Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  (originally  in 
Old  St.  Chad's).  To  the  S.  of  the  church,  in  a  coal-yard,  is  the  fine 
Stone  Pulpit  of  the  Refectory,  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  mon- 
astic bolldings. 

On  recrossing  the  hrids^e  we  turn  to  the  left  (Beeches  Lane)  and 
follow  the  line  of  the  Town  Walls  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  passing  the  only 
remaining  tower,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  0, 4),  by  Pugin, 
the  Oirls'  High  8chool(iS9T),  and  the  handsome  Eye  ^  Eax  Hospital, 

Swan  Hill  descends  to  the  left  between  the  last-named  buildings  to 
Kingtland  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  beyond  which  is  the  suburb  of  Kingtland^  with 
the  handsome  brick  buildings  (1882)  of  Shrewsbury  Chrammar  School 
(PI.  A,  4).  This  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  ranks  among  the  best 
public  schools  of  England  and  is  attended  by  about  3(X)  boys.  Bishop 
Samuel  Butler  was  at  one  time  head-master  here,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Wycherley,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  Charles  Darwin  were  pupils. 

Beyond  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  we  reach  8t,  Chad's  Church 
(PI.  B,  3),  a  large  circular  building  of  about  1790,  with  a  tall  and 
unattractiye  pagan  facade.  Opposite  is  the  *Quarry  (PI.  A,  3),  a 
public  park  on  the  Severn^  with  fine  lime-trees. 

We  may  follow  the  walk  along  the  river  to  the  Welsh  Bridge 
(PI.  B,  1),  from  the  other  end  of  which  Frankwelly  with  its  quaint 
houses,  ascends  to  the  left  to  The  Mount,  on  which  stands  the  house 
in  which  Darwin  was  bom  in  1809. 

Recrossing  the  Welsh  Bridge,  we  return  through  the  Mardol  to 

the  centre  of  the  town.  From  the  large  New  Market  Hall  (PI.  B,  0, 3), 

opposite  which  is  the  Theatre  (PI.  B,  C,  3),  Mardol  Head  leads  to 

Pride  Hill  and  High  St.  The  Old  Market  Hall  (PI.  C,  3),  in  a  square 

off  the  High  St.,  is  an  Elizabethan  edifice  of  1595;  opposite  to  it 

is  a  statue  of  Lord  Clive  (d.  1774),  by  Marochetti ;  and  behind  it 

is  the  Music  HaU,  for  concerts  and  meetings.    At  the  beginning  of 

the  High  St.  are  two  interesting  half-timbered  houses,  one  bearing 

the  date  1591.   From  the  other  end  of  the  street,  we  follow  Fish  St. 

(on  the  left)  to  *Butcher  Row  (PI.  0,  D,  2),  an  admirable  example 

of  the  street-architecture  of  the  15th  cent.,  which  debouches  on 

Pride  Hill,  about  10  min.  from  the  station. 

Environs.  Battlefield  Churchy  3Vs  M.  to  the  N.  of  Shrewsbury,  marks 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Henry  IV.  overthrew  Hotspur  and  his 
allies  in  1403.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  fought  *a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  cloek\  About  ls/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is 
Shelton  Oak,  a  fine  but  now  decayed  tree,  45  ft.  in  girth,  from  which 
Owen  Glendower  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  contest.  — 
The  ruins  of  Eaughmond  Aibey,  411.  to  the  K.  E..  founded  about  1100, 
deserve  a  visit.  They  are  in  a  mixed  Norman  and  Pointed  style ;  the  nave 
of  the  church  has  an  oaken  roof.  Haughmond  Hill  affords  a  flne  view  of 
Shrewsbury.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  (21/2  M.  from  Upton  Magna  Station, 
p.  275)  lies  Wroxeter,  with  the  interesting  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Uriconium,  a  ^British  Pompeii\  forming  an  enclosure  with  a  circumference 
of  about  3  X.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  by  the  West  Saxons 
in  the  0th  cent.,  and  the  skeletons  of  three  persons  overtaken  by  the 
flames  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins.  Many  of  1^^  %(v\\.q2°2^«» 
found  here  are  now  in  the  Shrewsbury  Huseum  V't*  ^^»  —  ^'^  A^w 
Bumell,  8  M,  to  the  8.  B.,  is  an  old  caetle  in  w\vVc\i  "aa.-^ w^ ^. "^^^  '^ 
parlUment  in  1283.    The  church,  reatored  In  ISWi,  ia  «^  %^^^  v^^rias^^a-  ^ 
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E.E.  work,  inclining  to  Decorated.  The  road  to  Acton  Bumell  passes  0  X.) 
Pitehford  ffall,  a  quaint  half-timbered  mansion  of  the  16th  century.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Condover  Halh  Buildtoeu  A1)ieif  (p.  196),  the 
Wrekin  (10  M.;  p.  275),  Stokegay  Cattle  (p.  189),  etc. 

From  Shrewsbury  to  Hereford^  aee  p.  188;  to  Worcester,  see  p.  196 5 
to  Chester^  see  R.  39.  —  Shrewsbury  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  Central  Wales,  see  R.  38. 


38.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Aberystwyth.  Central  Wales. 

81  M.  Cambkian  Railways  in  3-4  hrs.  (fares  li<.  6d.,  7«.  8d.,  6<.  9Vt<i.)- 
This  line  crosses  the  centre  of  Wales,  and  has  direct  connection  from 
various  points  with  the  Southern  Welsh  places  described  in  BR.  25-80  and 
the  Northern  Welsh  places  of  R.  40. 

On  leaving  Shrewsbury  the  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  nuiB 
almost  due  west.  From  (5  M.)  Hanwood  a  branch-line  diverges  on 
the  left  to  Minsterley,  with  lead-mines.  Near  (16  M.)  Middletown 
we  skirt  the  base  of  the  Breidden  Hills  (to  the  right ;  see  below). 
At  (17  M.)  Buttington  Junction  we  join  the  main  Cambilan  line. 

20  M.  Welshpool  (Royal  Oak ;  Bull ;  ^at7.  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  town 
and  agricultural  centre  of  6121  inhab.,  with  manufactures  of  flannel, 
is  situated  near  the  Severn,  which  here  becomes  navigable  for 
barges.  The  Powysland  Museum  (10-4,  free)  contains  good  collec- 
tions of  fossils,  prehistoric  and  Roman  antiquities,  shells,  etc.  The 
Church  of  8t,  Mary  (freely  restored  in  1871)  has  a  good  Dec.  E. 
window;  fine  view  from  the  churchyard. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Welshpool  stands  *Powy>  Caatle  (shown  in 
the  absence  of  the  family),  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powia,  called 
by  the  Welsh  Castell  Ooeh  (t.  e.  Red  Castle)  from  the  colour  of  the  ,8and- 
stone  of  which  it  is  built.  It  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  has  been 
much  added  to  and  modernised.  The  fine  gateway  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  round  towers.  The  castle  contains  some  good  portraits  and 
tapestry  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  brought  home 
by  Lord  Clive,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl.  The  state-bedroom  is  still  Icept 
exactly  as  it  was  when  once  occupied  by  Charles  II.  The  beautiful  Park 
is  open  to  the  public  (entrance  in  the  main  street  of  Welshpool)  |  fine 
view  from  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  castle. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  OuiUfield,  3  M.  to  the  X.,  with  a  fine  old 
church ;  to  the  waterfall  of  the  Bhiw^  near  Berriew,  4Vs  M.  to  the  8.,  and 
on  to  (3  M.)  Montgomery  (see  below);  and  to  the  l^.E.  to  (4  M.)  the 
Breidden  Hills  (highest  summit,  Moel  y-Golfa,  1800  ft.).  On  Breidden  Hill 
(12(X)  ft.)  is  a  pillar  commemorating  Rodney^s  victory  over  the  French  in 
1782  (view).  Nearly  all  the  hills  near  Welshpool  are  surmounted  with 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  —  A  light  railway  runs  to  Llanfakr 
Caereinion  (Wynnslay  Arm«),  8  M.  to  the  W. 

From  Welshpool  to  Oswestry,  16  M.,  railway  in  25-45  min.  (fares 
2<.  2<i.,  is.  Id.,  ie.  Ad.).    This  line  passes  through  a  pretty  district,  which 
would  repay  the  pedestrian,  who,  however,  should  make  a  detour  through 
the  glen  of  the  Tanat.    From  (10  M.)  Llanymvneeh  (Lion,  R.  2s.  Bd.,  D.  8«.) 
a  branch-line  diverges  to  (9  M  )  Llanfyllin  (Wynnstay  Arms,  R,  or  D.  Ss.), 
celebrated  for  its  ales  and  sweet  bells.  —  From  (t2  H.)  Llynetye  a  light  rail- 
way ascend^  the  valloy  of  the  Tanat  to  Llanffynog  (14  M.).   at  the  foot  of 
the  Berv<7yns  (p.  283),  pa<si)ing  (9  M.)  Llanrhaiadr  Mochnaat  (Wynnstay  Arms, 
B.  Qf.f  J>.  9«.  ^d.)y  famed  for  its  pHuy-fair.    Llanrhaiadr  Is  the  nearest 
MtMtlon  to  (6^/2  M.)  *Ptstyll  Rhaiadr,  the  bigh«ftt  waterfall  in  Wales  (p. -890). 
nirbon^atar  (inn),  the  station  before  Llan^ino^^  V%  w^Kb\nTKlL.  «C  UOtie 
"Way  (p.  319).   —  16  M.  Oiwettry  (Wy»n«iav,'B-  U.^I>.W».\  <)0iMiii%^ 
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B.  i$.j  D.  from  3<. ;  Hail,  Bfmt.  Room*),  an  interesting  old  town  with 
9679  inhab.  and  a  picturesque  church-tower.  At  Old  Oswestry  is  a  British 
camp.  Oswestry  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  Pittyll 
Bhaittdr  (p.  278;  combined  rail  and  coach  tour,  2s.  6d.  return).  —  At 
Oobowen^  2%  M.  from  Oswestry  by  a  branch-line,  we  reach  the  railway 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester  (see  R.  39). 

26  M.  Montgomery,  The  small  town  of  Montgomery  (Oreen 
Dragon) J  which  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station,  is  interesting 
for  the  flnely-situated  ruins  of  the  old  *  Castle,  dating  from  the 
11th  century.  An  extensive  British  Camp  on  an  adjoining  hill  com- 
mands a  fine  view.    The  Church  contains  some  old  monuments. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  Lymore  House. 

Offa*a  Dyke,  a  boundary -wall  erected  by  King  Offa  of  Mercia  (8th 
cent.),  and  extending  from  Flintshire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  (p.  213), 
passes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Montgomery  (to  the  E.)  and  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  thence. 

From  (30  M.)  Abermule.  a  short  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left 
to  Kerry,  with  an  Interesting ,  partly  Norman  church.  —  34  M. 
Newtown  (Boar's  Head;  Bear),  a  flannel-manufacturing  town  with 
6500  inhabitants.  The  new  church  contains  a  fine  screen  removed 
from  the  old  church.  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  the  socialist  (comp. 
p.  531),  was  bom,  died,  and  is  burled  here.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
S.,  on  the  road  to  Builth,  is  a  fine  waterfall,  75  ft.  high. 

38^2  ^*  Moat  Lane  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Llanidloes,  Builth,  Brecon,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  (see 
p.  213).  —  Beyond  (40  M.)  Caersws  the  line  quits  the  Severn  and 
enters  the  pretty  wooded  valley  of  the  Carno.  About  172  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  (45  M.)  Carno  lie  three  picturesque  little  lakes.  We 
now  cross  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (690  ft.).  —  62  M.  Llan^ 
brynmair  (Wynnstay  Arms);  5  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  beautiful 
♦Waterfall  of  the  Twymyn,  140  ft.  high.  —  From  (66V2M.)  Cemmes 
Boad  (Dovey  Hotel)  a  short  branch -line  (temporarily  closed  at 
present)  runs  through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Dovey  or  Dyfi  to  (7  M.) 
Dinas  Idawddwy  (Buckley  Arms,  R.  or  D.  Ss.). 

About  iVs  H.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Dinas  Hawddwy  is  Mallwyd  (Peniarth 
Arms),  a  charmingly-situated  village,  with  some  fine  yews  in  the  church- 
yard. Walkers  may  go  on  from  Dinan  Mawddwy  to  (7  M.)  the  Crogg  Foxet 
Inn  (p.  314)  and  (lOi/2  M.)  Dolg$lley  (p.  313),  or  cross  the  Btolch-y-Oroeg  Pcut 
to  (i2Vv  M.)  Llamuochllyn  (p.  318)  or  to  (16  H.)  Lake  Vymwy  (p.  319).  An 
excursion-brake  runs  thrice  weekly  from  Dinas  Mawddwy  to  Dolgelley. 

6IV2  M.  Machynlleth  (Wynnstay  ^  Herbert;  Lion;  Olyndwr, 

near  the  station;  Bail,  Bfmt,  Booms )j  pronounced  MachUnthleth,  a 

small  town  with  2038  inhab.,  believed  to  be  the  Roman  Maglona, 

Is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dovey ^  at  the  foot  of  the  Arran-y-Gessel 

(2225  ft.).   It  affords  convenient  headquarters  for  excursions,  owing 

to  its  central  situation  and  extensive  railway-communications.  The 

fishing  In  the  neighbourhood  Is  good.  The  Perp.  old  Church  has  been 

restored.    Plas  Machynlleth,  the  residence  of  Lord  Herbert  Yane- 

Tempest,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  S. 

Amoa^r  the  favourite  points  within  easy  Teaclii  «bTft  "B^kXtaftxiXb.  V^^'^Ji;' 
JhOgeUer  (p.  3i3),  Cador  Idri«  (p.  817),  MaHwyd.  i.«««  «k\iw«i>,  AA^taaJiA^^^'^^ 
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(p.  281),  Llanidloes  (p.  214),  Plinlixnmon  (see  below),  and  Aberyftwrih 
(p.  281).  The  finest  short  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  Glandyfl  (p.  281), 
and  walk  back  to  (9  M.)  Machynlleth  (see  p.  281). 

From  Machynlleth  a  short  railway  threads  a  pretty  yallev  to  (5  M.)  Oorria 
or  Abtrcorrit  (Braieh  6och  Jnn^  rustic,  B.  from  !«.,  D.  2t.)f  whence  a 
pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  (11  M.)  Dolgelley.  The  first  part  of  the 
road,  as  we  ascend  to  the  col  (660  ft.),  whence  Cader  Idris  is  well  seen, 
is  flanked  with  slate-quarries.  When  the  Tal-y-LWn  valley  is  reached 
we  turn  to  the  right.  The  road  skirts  the  E.  dins  of  Cader  Idris,  and 
beyond  another  col  reaches  the  Orou  Foxu  Inn,  Thence  to  ^V*  ^') 
Dolgelley,  see  p.  814.  [A  public  conveyance  plies  from  Corris  to  (4  M.) 
Tahy-Llyn  (see  below).] 

The  road  from  Machynlleth  to  (20  H.)  Llanidloes  (p.  214)  is  pretty  at 
each  end,  but  dull  in  the  middle.    It  passes  the  (12  M.)  8tay-a-L%ttle  Jwn, 

The  ascent  of  Plinlimmon  (2469  ft.),  which  lies  about  10  M.  to  the 
8.  of  Machynlleth,  may  be  made  from  the  head  of  the  Llyfnant  valley. 
The  view  is  disappointing,  and  the  mountain  has  been  described  as  'sodden 
dreariness'.  Duffryn  Cattell  Inn  is  8V<  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  summit,  on 
the  highroad  between  Llanidloes  and  Devirs  Bridge. 

The  road  from  Machynlleth  to  (18  M.)  Aberytttepth  (p.  281)  is  not  of  great 
interest,  but  walkers  will  be  repaid  by  going  as  far  as  Llanfihangel  (p.  361), 
with  digressions  to  the  Llyfnant  Valley  (see  p.  281)  and  Bedd  Taliuin  (p.  381), 
the  grave  of  the  Welsh  Homer  (in  all  about  8  M.).  The  route  recom- 
mended is  as  follows.  We  follow  the  hill-road  to  (8M.)  Olat-Pwll  (p.  961), 
but  just  before  reaching  it  diverge  to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  OalU'y-Blaimr 
Farm  (p.  281)  for  a  view  of  Pistyll-y-Llyn  (p.  281).  From  the  farm  we 
descend  into  the  valley  at  the  '^Rhaiadr  Gorge,  and  follow  the  track 
leading  down  the  stream  to  the  (4  M.)  main  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  passing  Olandyfi  StatUm^ 
Olandovey  Cattle,  and  (2  M.)  Eglwyt  Fach,  At  Furnace,  1/3  M.  farther 
on,  we  leave  the  highroad  and  proceed  through  the  main  valley  (left), 
in  a  due  S.  direction ,  to  (8  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  281).  Thence  we  may 
either  proceed  to  the  right  to  (1 M.)  Tre  Taliesin  (inn),  on  the  main  road, 
or  continue  in  a  straight  direction  to  C2  M.)  Tal-y-Bont  (hotel),  which  also 
lies  on  the  main  road,  8  M.  to  the  K.  of  Llanfihangel  (p.  281). 

The  train  now  descends  tbe  green  valley  of  tbe  Dyf.  or  Dovey^ 
At  (65V2  M.)  Dovey  Junction  (Rail.  Refresbment  Rooms)  the  line 
forks,  the  left  branch  going  to  Aberystwyth,  and  the  right  branch 
running  N.  to  Barmouth  and  Afon  Wen  (for  Pwllheli,  p.  309). 

Fbou  Dovey  Junction  to  Ba&modth,  22  M.,  railway  in  S/4-I  hr.  (fares 
2«.  lid.,  Qs.  id.,  is.  ^y^d.).  This  beautiful  line  skirts  the  coast  nearly  the 
whole  way.  The  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey  is  fine  at 
high-tide.  —  6  M.  Aberdovey  (Trefeddian  Hotel,  new,  B.  is.  W.,  D.  6a.  \ 
Penhdyg  Arms,  1  M.  from  tbe  station),  a  small  watering-place  at  the  month 
of  the  Dovey,  with  good  sands,  a  golf-course,  and  a  mild  climate.  The 
line  here  turns  to  the  N.  —  10  M.  Towjrn  (Corbett  A  Rooen;  WMtehatt)  is  a 
popular  sea-bathing  resort.  The  ancient  church,  which  has  been  partly 
rebuilt,  contains  *St.  Cadfan's  Stone\  a  time-worn  relic,  with  an  inseriptioA 
that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deciphered.  [A  narrow-gauge  railway, 
starting  from  the  Pendre  Station,  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Cambrian  station,  nms 
from  Towyn  to  (7  M.)  Abergynolvyn,  about  8Vt  M.  beyond  which  is  Tat-y-Lipm 
(Tal-y-Llyn  Hotel,  pens.  b2s.  6(1.  per  week)  Pen-y-Bont  Inn,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  6«.  6d.  per  day),  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers,  on  a  lake  at  the 
8.  base  of  Cader  Idris,  which  may  be  ascended  hence  by  active  elimben  in 
8  hrs.  The  route  follows  a  small  valley  to  Llyn-y-Cae  (p.  817),  whence  a  ete^ 
climb  brines  us  direct  to  the  top.  Another  ascent  from  Abergynolwyn 
leads  vift  (3  M.)  Llai^hangeUyPmvant  (Pcniarth  Arms)  to  the  summit  in 
8Vt-4  hrs.]  —  Beyond  Towyn  Cader  Idris  soon  comes  into  view  to  the 
right,  W/t  M.  Llwyngterih  19  M.  Fa/brbovme  (hotel),  beside  the  BajnoMmOi 
gOJf'COttraej  is  connected  by  tramway  C^^  ""^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^"t^  Vanaonth 
<p.  811).  --a[)M.^armoi(<;^/fHielio»,aiid\;haiiCA\ACCtU.^B«rMi««K^%M 
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From  Dovey  Junction  the  Aberystwytli  train  descends  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dovey  to  (66V2  ^0  OlandyfL  Above  the  station  is  the 
pretty  little  Olandovey  Castle, 

^FbOU  GlAMDYFI  to  MACHTNLXtETH  BT  THE  LLTFKANT  VALLET  AND  PiSTTLL 

t-Lltn,  9  M.  This  walk  (comp.  p.  280)  is  especially  beautiful  in  autumn. 
From  the  station  we  follow  the  highroad  to  Machynlleth  for  VtH.,  and 
then  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  (guide-post,  ^Llyfnant  Valley^.  At  the 
0/s  M.)  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  track  ascends  through  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  valley,  and  then  descends  to  CS^/t  H.)  Qlas-Pwll,  a  small 
house  embosomed  among  trees.  At  Glas-PwU  we  cross  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  tributary  brook  and  immediately  reach  another  bridge  over  the  main 
stream.  The  fall  of  Cwm  Bhaiadr  lies  to  our  right,  about  */<*  ^*  ^P  ^^^s 
stream,  the  best  route  ascending  on  the  right  bank  (t.  e.  to  our  left  as 
we  ascend).  The  gorge  with  the  fall  is  very  picturesque.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  road  at  Glas-Pwll  we  may  scramble  up  the  high  side  of 
the  gorge  and  so  reach  the  road  on  the  K.  side  of  the  valley,  by  which 
we  proceed  to  the  right  to  0/s  H.)  Oallt-y-Bladw  Farm,  [If  we  return  to 
the  road  at  Glas-Pwll,  we  follow  it  for  160  yds.,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  to  reach  the  farm.]  Kear  this  farm  we  obtain  the  best  view  of  the 
fall  of  Pitiyll-jf-Llyn,  which  lies  about  IVz  H.  to  the  S. ;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  nearer.  We  now  return  to  the  (1  M.)  Machynlleth  road,  which  leads 
to  the  N.  of  Glas-Pwll.  After  about  IV4  H.,  at  the  foot  of  a  descent, 
we  cross  a  stream  and  ascend  the  middle  track,  avoiding  those  which  lead 
to  the  right  and  left  through  gates.  After  6  min.  we  pass  some  cottages 
on  the  right  and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  Dovey  valley  to  the  left.  The 
road  then  dips  once  more,  but  re-ascends  to  the  C*/4  H.)  point  from  which 
we  make  our  final  descent  to  the  highroad  through  the  Dovey  valley. 
Machynlleth  soon  comes  into  sight;  and  a  well-marked  footpath  to  the 
right,  at  a  cottage,  cuts  off  a  comer.  —  1  M.  Machynlleth^  see  p.  279. 

The  train  now  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  Dovey  Estuary,  —  73  M. 
Borth  (Berth  Hotel ;  Cambrian }  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  water- 
ing-place, with  a  sandy  beach  and  a  good  golf-course.  A  walk  may 
be  taken  from  Berth  to  (6  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  280) ,  with  the 
bnrial  cairn  of  Taliesin,  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  bards  (6th  cent.). 
—  751/2  M.  Llanfikangel  (p.  280),  a  pretty  little  spot;  77  M.  Bow 
Street,  The  train  now  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  left  and  enters 
(81  M.)  Aberystwyth  from  the  S.E. 

Aberystwyth  (*Queen's,  R.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  bs,,  Bellevue^  R. 
from3«.,  D.  3«.  6(2.,  Cambria,  at  the  Pier,  Waterloo  Temperance,  all 
facing  the  sea;  Lion  Royal,  an  old-fashioned  house;  Talbot,  these 
two  in  the  town;  White  Horse;  Smith's;  Lodging  Houses),  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tstwyth  and  Kheidol,  which  here  unite  just 
before  entering  the  sea,  is  a  watering-place  with  8013  inhabitants. 
The  beach,  which  is  well  adapted  for  bathing  and  yields  cornelians, 
agates,  and  other  pebbles,  is  flanked  by  a  Marine  Promenade,  1^2  ^* 
in  length,  with  a  pier  (adm.  2d.).  To  the  S.W.,  on  a  rocky  promontory 
descending  abruptly  to  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Castle,  erected 
by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and 
Anally  destroyed  by  Cromwell.  The  grounds  afford  an  admirable 
view  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  including  (in  clear  weather)  Snowdon. 
Adjoining  the  castle-grounds  stands  the  Uni'oeTsU'y  CoIUq^  ot^<3i\A% 
(300  students),  an  imposing  thongli  somew\iat\s:t^wvV»x\.T^^^%^ 
opened  In  1872  (adm.  6d,  j  during  ▼aoatloii  d^AVf,  Vvi-V  wk^^i*-"^-**"^ 
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other  times  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  3-5).    At  tlie  N.  end  of  the 
bay  is  Alexandra  Hall,  a  hostel  for  women  students  belonging  to  the 

college. 

Pen  OUHs  or  Carutitution  Hill  (450  ft. ;  cliff-railway),  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  is  a  good  point  of  view.  —  Walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  M.)  Pen 
Dinas  (400  ft.),  with  a  column  in  memory  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington;  to 
(2V4  H.)  Allt-Wen  and  (5M.)  Tioll  Ttora,  or  the  Monk''*  Cave,  both  on  the 
coast  to  the  S.;  to  Llanbadarn-Faw'^  with  its  fine  church,  1  M.  inland; 
and  to  Nani  Eos  (permisnun  necessary),  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  A  railway-excursion 
may  also  be  made  to  Strata  Florida  (p.  218). 

F&OH  Abebtstwtth  to  ths  Devil^s  Bbidoe,  12  M.,  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way in  60-68  min.,  ascending  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Kheidol.  No  one 
should  miss  this  cxcarsion;  the  return  may  be  made  on  foot  via  Hafod 
to  Trawicoed  (see  below).  —  The  *Pont-y-]Cynach,  or  Oevil's  Bridge  (DeoiVs 
Bridge  Hotel,  B.  ds.;  cold  luncheon,  including  admission  to  the  Falls, 
2*.  6(^.),  is  a  small  bridge  constructed  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  in 
the  11th  or  12th  cent,  over  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Mynach,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rheidol.  Both  rivers  form  beautiful  waterfalls  near  the  junction. 
The  old  bridge  is  now  surmounted  by  another  added  in  1763,  but  is  well 
seen  from  below.  Host  of  the  best  view -points  are  within  the  grounds 
(adm.  1«.)  of  the  hotel.  Walkers  should  visit  the  *Par»on^s  Bridge,  which 
spans  the  Bheidol  gorge  iVs  M.  farther  up  (to  the  K.)  just  below  the  cborch 
of  Yspytty  Cynfyn.  About  O/s  M.  farther  on  is  Pont  Erwyd  (inn),  in  firont 
of  wUch  the  river  Qows  through  a  rocky  ^gut\  forming  falls  of  some  size 
after  rain.  —  About  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  Hafod,  a 
large  mansion  in  a  well-wooded  park.  Near  it  is  the  church  of  EgUvfft- 
Newydd,  containing  a  fine  monument  by  Ohantrey.  From  Hafod  we  may 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Yetwyth,  passing  Pont  Rhyd-y-Oroet  (Bear),  to 
(TVa  M.)  Trawtcoed,  whence  we  may  return  to  Aberystwyth  by  train.  — 
Strata  Florida  (p.  !218)  is  6  M.  to  the  8.  of  Hafod. 

A  mail-cart  runs  daily  from  Aberystwyth  to  (16  M.)  Ahertxyron  (p.  2i8). 

From  Aberystwyth  to  Carnarvon,  oomp.  BB.  40b  and  40c. 


39.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Chester. 

a.  Vid.  Whitchurch. 

43  M.  L.  N.  W.  Bailway  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  6«.  6d.,  4«.  4d.,  3j.  3Vs<fO 
The  first  stations  are  Hadnall,  Yorton,  and  (12  M.")  Wem.  At 
Weston-under-Redcastle,  4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Wem  is  Hawkstone  Hotel 
(R.  from  48.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6d.).  —  2IV2  M.  Whitchurch  (^Victoria; 
Swan;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  town  with  5219  inhab.,  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cambrian  Railways  to  Ellesmere,  Whittington,  and  Os- 
westry (p.  278)  and  of  the  L.  N.  W.  line  to  Crewe  (p.  366).  The 
church  contains  the  monument  of  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
killed  at  Bordeaux  in  1453.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  Combermere 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Combermere,  with  a  fine  park  (open  to 
visitors)  and  a  large  lake  or  mere,  the  pike-fishing  in  which  is 
famous.  —  The  following  stations  are  unimportant.  — 43  M.  Che$ter^ 
see  p.  284. 

b.  Vid  Rudbon, 

42  M.  Q,  W,  Railway  in  1-2  hT».  vta.x^»  Qt.  ^.,  4«.,  3f.  21/^1.).  This 
Hdc,  skirting  the  eastern  margin  ot  'Sotlh  '^«\M^\a  m^x^  «XVt«XkM^«  than 
ibe  one  above  described,  especlaUy  in  t\v«  '^^  -vvW^l. 
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The  train  leaves  the  Severn  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  battle- 
field of  Shrewsbury  (p.  277).  Beyond  (71/4  M.)  Baschurch,  a  village 
with  remains  of  a  British  hiU-fort,  we  traverse  a  fiat  and  marshy 
district.  The  Breidden  Hills  are  visible  in  the  distance,  with  Rod- 
ney's monument  (p.  278).  —  16  M.  Whiitington^  a  prettily-situated 
village,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  is  also  a  station  on  the 
line  from  Oswestry  to  Whitchurch  (p.  282). 

Near  (18  M.)  Qohowen,  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Oswestry  and 
Welshpool  (see  p.  279),  we  cross  Wait's  Dyke,  an  embankment  re- 
sembling Offa*8  Dyke,  and  supposed  like  it  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Mercian  Saxons  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Britons.  Near 
(20  M.)  Preesgweene  the  train  crosses  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Ceiriog,  here  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and  Wales,  by  a 
viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  21  M.  Chirk  (♦Hand  Hotel) ,  a  prettily 
situated  village  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Gelrlog. 

Chirk  CcutU  (p.  322)  lies  1^4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  To  the 
left  of  the  road  we  have  a  view  of  the  fine  aqueduct  and  viaduct  cross- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog  (see  p.  822).  There  is  also  a  footpath 
from  Chirk  to  the  Castle,  which  is  nearly  Vs  M.  shorter  than  the  road. 

—  About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Chirk,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
is  Brynhinalt,  the  seat  of  Lord  Trevor,  partly  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  The 
Duke  of  WelUngton  spent  many  of  his  holidays  here  when  a  boy  (no  adm.). 

—  Steam- tram  way  from  Chirk  to  Olyn  Ceiriog,  see  p.  322. 

Beyond  (23Y2  M.)  Cefn  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Bee  by 
a  viaduct  145  ft.  high  and  1450  ft.  long,  commanding  an  exquisite 
*View  in  both  directions.  To  the  left  is  Pont-y-Cysylltau  (p.  323), 
in  the  distance  are  the  Berwyn  Mts,  On  the  right  we  skirt  Wi/nn- 
stay  Park  (see  p.  323),  with  its  fine  old  oaks. 

25  M.  Buabon  (Wynnstay  Arms;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  near 
which  are  some  important  iron  and  coal  mines,  is  the  junction  of 
the  railway  to  Llangollen,  Corwen,  and  Dolgelley  (see  R.  40c).  The 
church  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Wynn  family.  The  valley 
of  the  Dee  and  other  environs  afford  numerous  charming  walks. 

The  line  now  runs  parallel  with  Offa's  Dyke  and  Watt's  Dyke, 
through  a  district  abounding  in  coal  and  iron.  To  the  right,  near 
Wrexham,  is  Erddig  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill. 

30  M.  Wrexham  (Wynnstay  Arms;  Knowles's  Temperarhce)  is  a 

well-built  market-town  with  14,966  inhab.,  sometimes  called  the 

metropolis  of  North  Wales.    The  handsome  *Church,  built  in  1472 

on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building,   contains  two  monuments  by 

Roubiliac;  the  tower,  added  in  1506,  is  adorned  with  numerous 

figures  of  saints.  Outside  the  church,  to  the  W.  of  the  tower,  is  the 

tomb  of  Elihu  Yale  (1648-1721),  after  whom  Yale  University  in  the 

United  States  is  named.    The  quaint  epitaph,  restored  in  1874  by 

the  authorities  of  Yale,  begins : 

^Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred,  In  Africa  trvT^W^^^  Vd  k!^"^  ^^^ 
Where  long  he  liv^d  and  thriv^d^  in  LoTid.on  I>e«A. 
Much  good  Bome  ill  he  did,  ao  hope  alTs  eveu 
And  thai  Mb  bouI  through  aierc7''t  gone  to  'Yi^weiv.'' 
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Fboh  Wbezham  to  Ellebmesb,  13  H.,  branch-railway  in  Vs  l^r.  —  XIIm- 
mere  ( Bridgewater^  B.  8«.  6<f. ;  Bed  Lion)  is  a  picturesque  litUe  town  with  an 
interesting  church  (recently  restored)  and  several  small  lakes  or  meres. 

Fbom  Wrexham  to  Birkenhead  and  Livbrpool,  82  H.,  railway  in 
IVs-l'A  hr  (fares  4<.  8d.,  8«.,  2f .  4d.).  This  line  affords  a  direct  route  between 
North  Wales  and  Liverpool.  —  2  H.  OitersffUt.  3  H.  C<urgwrU^  near  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Caergwrle  Ccuile.  At  (8  M.)  Bope  we  intersect  the  line  from 
Chester  to  Mold  (p.  2S2).  —  9  M.  Buekiey  Junction;  11  M.  Bawarden  (Glynne 
Arms),  the  nearest  railway-station  for  Bawarden  Cattle  (p.  291).  13  M. 
ConnaKt  Qftay  A  ShoUon  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Cheeter  (Northgate  Sta- 
tion; see  below),  which,  like  the  Birkenhead  line,  is  carried  across  the 
Dee  by  means  of  a  swing-bridge  527  ft.  in  length.  —  Our  line  now  traverses 
the  peninsular  portion  of  Cheshire  knuwn  as  the  Wirral  via  Neston  Jt  Park- 
gate  (p.  294),  Barneton^  and  Upton.  —  From  (27>/2  H.)  Bidston  some  trains 
run  to  (30  H.)  Seaeomhe,  whence  ferry-steamers  cross  the  Mersey  to  Liver- 
pool. Ottiers  run  via  Birkenhead  Docke  and  through  the  Mersey  Tunnel  (comp. 
p.  847)  to  the  (82  M.)  Central  Station  at  Liverpool. 

Branch-lines  (rail  motor-cars)  run  from  Wrexham  to  (6  M.)  Coed  Poeth 
and  to  (4  M.)  Ron. 

33  M.  Oresford,  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Warren  (1807-77), 
author  of  *Ten  Thousand  a  Year*,  with  a  fine  church.  The  line 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Alyn ,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  Clwydian  Hills  (p.  292).  iO  M. 
Saltney,  with  extensive  works.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Dee  by  a 
huge  cast-iron  bridge,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 

42  M.  Chester.  —  Railway  Stations.  General  Station  (PI.  F,  6^  1) 
an  extensive  and  handsome  building,  used  in  common  by  the  L.  N.  W. 
B.  and  the  G.  W.  B.,  i/s  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town  (to  the  N.  E.).  — 
Northgaie  Station  (PI.  D,  1),  Victoria  Bnad,  for  the  'Cheshire  Lines'.  — 
Liverpool  Road  (beyond  PI.  C,  1),  a  suburban  station  for  the  line  to  Wrex- 
ham, etc.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  *Qro8venob  (PI.  a;  D,  8),  Eastgate,  a  modem  building  in  the 
old  timbered  style,  B.  or  D.  6s. ;  *Qubbn  (PI.  b ;  F,  1),  connected  by  a  covered 
way  with  the  General  Station,  B.  is.  Qd.;  Blossous  (PI.  c;  E,  8),  8t.  John 
St.,  B.  or  D.  4«.  —  Hop  Pole  (PI.  i;  E,  3),  Eastgate  St.;  Bull  A  Stirrup 
(PI.  g;  C,  2),  Upper  Korthgate  St.  —  Westminstkb  (PI.  e;  F,  1),  B.  firom  8«., 
D.  4s.  6d.,  Washinqton  (PI.  h;  F,  1),  B.  8«.-3s.  6d.,  D.  8«.  6d.,  two  temper^ 
ance  hotels  in  City  Boad,  near  the  General  Station. 

Bestauranta.  Bolland^  40  Eastgate  St.  (also  confectioner),  with  a  C<nfd 
below  (entr.  No.  8-^)^  Baker,  The  Cecil,  Bridge  &t.\  at  the  General  Station, 
—  Willianuon's  Cafi,  Brook  St. ;  City  Cafi,  opposite  the  Town  Hall. 

Oaba.  For  1-2  pers.  1«.  per  mile;  6d.  for  each  1/2  M.  additional^  8-6 
pers.  Is.  6d.  and  6d. ;  per  hour  2s.  6d.;  each  addit.  V4  hr.  6d.  Fare  and 
a  half  between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.    Ko  charge  for  ordinary  luggage. 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  Genera]  Station  through  the  town  to  Gros- 
vonor  Bridge,  Eaton  Park  (fares  8d.  inside,  2<f.  outside),  and  8aUn€y, 

Bteamera  (small),  starting  near  the  Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  ply 
up  the  Dee  in  summer  to  (3  M.)  Eeeleeton  Ferry  (6d.,  return  Od.),  Iron 
Bridge,  Eaton  (8d.,  return  Is.),  and  Famdon,  —  Ooach  to  Wirewdtvry  (p.  275) 
daily  in  the  season. 

Boats  on  the  Dee  Qd.  to  8f.  per  hour,  4-20s.  per  day,  according  to 
the  size;  charges  doubled  on  Bank  Holidays.  —  Bwinuning  BatJ&a,  in  the 
Dee,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge.  —  Horae  Baoea  on  the  Eoodee  (p.  2^6) 
in  May.  —  Oeneral  Post  Office  (PI.  E,  8),  St.  John  Street. 

Chester,  the  capital  of  Cheshire  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with 
C^90i)  36f28i  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dee,  a  few  miles  abo^e  its  esl\i»r} ,  va^  \&  ^^vt^v^a  the  most 
quaint  and  medisyal-loolLiiig  to'wii  Vu'Eoif^TL^.  ^>3.v&%«i%  vc&:<^\ 
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in  LiTerpool  should  nnqnestionably  devote  a  day  to  this  most 
interesting  little  city,  even  thongh  unable  to  extend  their  tour 
into  North  Wales,  of  which  Chester  forms  the  usual  portal.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  modern  improvements  in  such  a 
-way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  Chester  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  most  of  which  has  been  lost  through  the  silting 
up  of  the  Dee.  Monthly  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of  Cheshire 
cheese  in  the  Cheese  Market  (PI.  D,  3),  behind  the  Town  Hall. 

History.  Whether  or  not  a  settlement  of  the  early  Britons  occupied 
the  place  of  modem  Chester  is  uncertain,  but  the  Romans  at  once  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  the  position,  and  for  four  centuries,  beginning 
about  A.  D.  60,  Deva,  or  the  camp  upon  the  Dee,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  XX th  Legion.  Its  claim  to  rank  as  a  colonia  has  not  been 
established,  bat  its  very  name,  a  softened  form  of  the  Saxon  cecuter^ 
meaning  the  camp  (Latin  etutra),  proves  its  importance  as  a  military 
post.  The  original  Saxon  name  in  its  fall  form  was,  however,  Laege- 
eetutert  which  like  the  Welsh  (7a«r/son,  was  a  translation  of  the  later- 
Boman  name,  Castra  or  CHvitas  Legionum.  Innumerable  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Qrosvenor  Museum  (p.  290).  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
Chester  was  possessed  in  turn  by  the  Welsh,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes. 
In  607  it  was  destroyed  by  JEthelfrith  of  Northumbria,  who  on  the  same 
occasion  massacred  the  1200  monks  of  Bangor  Isycoed,  *the  last  great 
victory  of  English  healhendom  over  British  Christianity.''  It  may  then, 
according  to  one  view,  have  lain  desolate  for  nearly  three  centuries,  till 
the  Danes  found  refuge  in  it  in  894  and  maintained  it  for  a  year  against 
King  Alfred.  Sixteen  years  later  it  was  rebuilt  by  jEfhelred  of  Mercia  and 
his  wife  JEthelflaed^  who  extended  the  walls  so  as  to  embrace  the  site  of 
the  castle.  Chester  was  the  last  English  city  to  yield  (in  lOTO)  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  created  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  Palatine  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  curbing  his  Welsh  neigh- 
bours. The  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown  under  Henry  III.  (1237),  and 
still  furnishes  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch.  In  the 
Great  Civil  War  the  citizens  held  out  stoutly  for  Charles  I.  for  two  years 
(1644-46),  but  were  finally  starved  into  surrender.  The  present  bishopric 
of  Chester  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.  (1641),  though  the  see  of 
Lichfield  was  transferred  to  Chester  for  a  few  years  in  the  llth  cent.  (1075-86), 
and  all  through  the  middle  ages  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  were  as  often  as 
not  called  bishops  of  Chester. 

Visitors  specially  interested  in  the  topography  of  Chester  may  obtain 
farther  information  from  Mr.  I.  IfattJtevs  Jonet^  the  City  Engineer,  Town 
Hal),  when  his  official  and  other  engngements  permit.  Mr.  Jones  discovered 
the  inscribed  stones  now  in  the  Qrosvenor  Museum. 

Chester  still   bears  distinct  traces    of  its  origin  in  a  Roman 

castrum ,  and  the  older  part  of  it  forms  an  oblong,  intersected  by 

two  main  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  surrounded  by 

walls,  a  walk  round  which  forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  city. 

The  present  *Wall8»  constructed  of  red  sandstone ,  are  not  older 

than  the  14th  cent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  foundations 

contain  any  work  of  an  earlier  period.    On  three  sides,  however,  the 

line  of  the  Roman  walls  is  followed,  while  tYie  ^.  -^i^iV  V^w^  \iSi«^ 

pushed  considerahiy  forward.   The  circuit  ol  t\ve  -w^XV^  \»  \iA«xV^  *V^*^ 

and  the  paved  footway  on  the  top,  4-^lt.  iu  Vv^tV^  ^^o^^^  ^-^^'T 

Ugbtful  walk,    commanding  admiral^lQ  ^e^a  ol  ^^  «v\:i  ^^^ 

auiroundinga.   The  gates  are  modem. 
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Walk  round  the  Walls.  Leaving  the  General  Railway  Station  (PL  F,  6, 1), 
we  pass  through  City  Boad  and  Furegate  Street,  and  reach  the  walls  at  0/tM.) 
the  East  Gate  (PL  D,3).  Here  we  ascend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the 
waUs  towards  the  N.  (right),  obtaining  almost  at  once  a  splendid  view  of 
the  cathedral  (p.  287).  At  the  K.  £.  iingle  of  the  walls  is  the  Phoenix  Tower 
(Pl.D,  2;  adm.  Id.),  the  most  interesting  of  those  still  remaining,  with  an  in- 
scription recording  that  Charles  1.  hence  witnessed  the  defeat  of  hia  troops 
on  Bowton  Moor  in  1646.  The  view  from  the  top  includes  the  mined  castle 
of  Beeston  (p.  292),  on  a  hill  10  M.  to  the  S.E.  Skirting  the  N.  wall,  part 
of  which  seems  of  earlier  workmanship  than  the  rest  (possibly  Norman), 
is  the  Shropshire  Uniun  Canal,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  moat. 
After  crossing  the  North  Gate  (PL  C,  2)  we  reach  a  watch-tower  called  Mor- 
gatCe  Mount  (PL  C,  2 ;  *View  from  the  platform,  including  Moel  Fammau  and 
Flint  Castle),  and  then,  a  little  farther  on,  Pemherton'i  Parlour^  a  semi- 
circalar  tower,  with  an  inscription  recording  repairs  made  on  the  walls 
in  1701.  Beyond  Pemberton's  Parlour  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the 
wall  for  the  railway,  close  to  Bonwaldeethome*  Tower  (PL  B,  2),  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  old  city.  This  tower  is  connected  with  the  outlying 
Water  Tower^  now  used  as  a  museum  (adm.  Id.);  and  in  the  little  garden 
between  them  there  are  some  Boman  remains  (hypocaust,  columns,  etc.). 
■The  Water  Tower  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  ships  used  to  be  moored 
to  it  in  the  days  when  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Dee  washed  the  walls  of 
Chester.  From  its  top  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Welsh  Mts.  Betuming  to  the  wall  and  proceeding  towards  the  S.,  we 
again  cross  the  railway,  and,  after  passing  over  the  Water  Gate  (PL  B,  4), 
observe  below  us  (right)  the  Jioodee  or  Roodeye  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  5),  a  pictur- 
esque racecourse  (see  p.  284).  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  cross 
erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  found,  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Dee  by  the  sacrilegious  natives  of  Hawarden.  In 
front  is  Grosvenor  Bridge^  crossing  the  Dee  in  a  single  bold  span  of  200  ft., 
said  to  be  the  largest  stone  arch  in  Europe,  and  exceeded  only  by  one  or 
220  ft.  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  walls,  at  their  S.W.  angle,  Is 
the  Castle  (see  p.  290).  The  wall  now  skirts  the  Dee,  and  at  Bridge  Gate 
(PL  D,  5)  we  pass  the  picturesque  Old  Bridge^  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  the 
huge  ifills  of  bety  which  have  existed  here  in  one  form  or  another  for  800 
years.  On  the  left  we  get  a  good  view,  from  the  Bridge  Gate,  of  the  Bear 
and  Billet  Inn  (p.  287).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  King  Edgar** 
Fields  containing  the  so-called  Edgar"**  Cave^  with  a  rude  Boman  sculpture. 
The  story  goes  that  in  971  King  Edgar  of  Mercia  was  rowed  from  this  point 
to  St.  John's  Church  by  six  subject  kings  or  chieftains.  Farther  up,  the 
Dee  is  crossed  by  a  Suspension  Bridge  (PL  F,  4).  At  the  point  where  the 
wall  again  turns  to  the  N.  we  ascend  the  Wishing  Steps^  as  to  which  tra- 
dition declares  that  he  who  can  rush  up  and  down  these  steps  seven  times 
without  taking  breath  may  very  deservedly  count  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
any  wish  he  may  form.  From  the  next  part  of  the  wall,  the  only  part 
where  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built  against  it,  we  have  a  view  to  the  right 
of  St.  John's  Church  (p.  290)  and  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Crossing  the  Ifew 
Gate  (PL  B,  4),  we  now  regain  the  East  Gate,  where  we  started. 

The  most  characteristic,  and  indeed  the  unique,  feature  of  Chester 
consists  in  the  *Bow8,  found  in  the  four  main  streets  converging  at 
the  market-cross.  In  the  Eastgate,  Bridge ,  and  Watergate  Streets 
(PL  G,  D,  31  the  Hows  appear  as  continuous  galleries  or  arcades  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  front  rooms  of  the  first  floors  of  the  house- 
lining  the  streets,  the  ceiling  of  the  groundfloor  forming  the  foots 
path,  while  the  upper  stories  foim  the  roof.  These  covered  passages 
are  approached  from  the  street  by  flights  of  steps  and  contain  a 
second  row  of  shops,  those  in  Eastgate  Row  being  the  most  attractive 
J/j  the  city.  In  Northgate  (PI.  C,  2 ,  D,  2, 3)  the  rows  occupy  the  gronnd- 
tloor  and  recall  the  arcades  of  Bern  andT^ixm.  TVi«  mf^^XViiViiniAin^t 
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parts  of  the  Rows  are  in  Eastgate  and  Bridge  Street,  tlie  most  quaint 
of  all  being  the  Scotch  Row  on  the  W.  side  of  the  latter.  The 
Watergate  Rows  are  somewhat  less  interesting ,  hut  the  street  con- 
tains the  three  finest  specimens  of  the  old  timber- built  houses,  in 
the  number  of  which  Chester  excels  all  other  English  cities.  Ood's 
Providence  House  (PI.  D,  3),  to  the  left  (S.),  is  so  called  from  the 
inscription  it  bears,  which  is  said  to  be  a  grateful  commemoration  of 
immunity  from  the  plague  in  the  17th  century.  The  house  was  orig- 
inally built  in  1662,  and  in  1862  it  was  carefully  reconstructed  in 
the  old  style  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  old  materials.  Farther 
on,  on  the  same  side,  is  Bishop  Lloyd^s  House  (PI.  C,  3 ;  1615),  with 
a  richly  carved  and  pargeted  front.  Passing  the  end  of  Nicholas  St. 
and  turning  down  a  small  entry  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  ^Stanley 
House  or  Palace  (PI.  C,  4;  1591),  the  oldest  timber  house  of  im- 
portance in  Chester,  originally  the  town-residence  of  the  Stanleys 
(now  divided  into  small  tenements).  The  Yacht  Inn  (PI.  C,  4), 
where  Swift  once  lodged,  is  also  in  Watergate  St.  On  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  street  stands  Trinity  Church  (PI.  C,  3),  containing  the 
tombs  of  Matthew  Henry  (d.  1714),  the  commentator,  and  Thomas 
Pamell  (d.  1717),  the  poet. 

The  Bear  ie  Billet  Inn ,  at  the  foot  of  Bridge  St.  (PL  D,  6),  was  for- 
merly the  towB-mansion  of  the  Shrewsbury  family.  The  Falcon  Inn^  in 
Bridge  St.,  has  recently  been  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt.  The  antiquarian 
should  visit  the  vaulted  crypts  in  the  basements  of  houses  in  Eastgate 
St.  (No.  34),  Watergate  St.  (Sob.  11  &  13),  and  Bridge  St.  (No.  12).  They 
belonged  to  old  religious  houses  formerly  on  the  same  sites,  and  appar- 
ently date  from  the  13th  century.  At  No.  89,  Bridge  St.,  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  hypoeaust  are  still  in  titu. 

The  ^Cathedral  (Pl.D,  3),  which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  approached  by  Northgate  St.  and  Werburgh  St.,  is  built  of 
new  red  sandstone,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  and  embraces  de- 
tails of  various  styles  of  architecture,  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendic- 
olar.  A  careful  restoration  of  the  entire  edifice  has  been  carried  out 
since  1868  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Sir  A. 
Blomfleld.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follows :  length 
355  ft.,  width  75  ft.,  across  the  transepts  200  ft.,  height  78  ft., 
tower  127  ft.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  open  to  visitors  daily 
till  5  or  6  p.m.  according  to  the  season;  adm.  to  the  choir,  lady 
chapel,  and  chapter-house  Qd.  each ,  or  28.  6d.  for  a  party  of  5-15; 
to  the  Norman  crypt  6d.  each;  to  the  tower  Is.  each,  or  25.  6d. 
for  5.  The  daily  services  are  at  10.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.;  on 
Sun.  at  3.30  (no  sermon)  and  6.30  p.m.  also.    Organ  recital  on  Sun. 

after  the  evening  service. 

The  site  of  Chester  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  already  occupied 
by  a  Christian  church  in  the  Roman  period,  and  afterwards  by  a  Saxon 
church  and  a  convent  dedicated  to  SS.  Oswald  and  Werburgh.  The  relics 
of  the  latter  saint,  who  was  an  abbess  of  Ely  in  the  8th  cent.,  were  brought 
hither  by  Elfreda,  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  in  the  year  875.  T\i«^  cQ,iyN^-Q!(. 
was  transformed  into  a  Benedictine  abbey  by  Hxiglii  \iM^\i^  ^.  ^£^^  ^^nVCo. 
tbe  aid  otmonk0  from  Bee  in  Nonnandy.  at  the  head.  olvi'Vi.am.^**  K»»«2a»"* 
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afterwards  Archbishop  of  Oanterbnry.  The  extensive  abbey  was  not  com- 
pleted till  nearly  200  years  after  the  death  of  Lupus  (d.  1101),  and  the 
Norman  charch  which  he  founded  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  more  than 
a  century  before  its  re-erection  in  the  Gothic  style  was  undertak.en.  Parts 
of  the  Norman  building  still  exist,  however,  in  the  present  cathedral 
(see  below).  The  next  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  church  are  the  E.  B. 
Lady  Chapel  and  Chapter  House  (1200-1270).  The  greater  part  of  the  choir 
is  of  the  early-  Dec.  period ,  with  geometrical  tracery ;  while  the  central 
tower,  the  W.  front,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  nave  and  S.  transept 
are  late-Perp.  (ca.  1486-90).  The  abbey-church  of  8t.  Werburgh  became 
the  cathedral  of  Chester  in  1641  (comp.  p.  '286).  Considerable  remains  of 
the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  still  exist  (see  p.  289),  and  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  monastic  arrangements. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  ob- 
tained from  the  city-wall  to   the  B.,   whence    an    interesting  historical 
study  may  be  made  of  the  different  forms  of  tracery  in  the  windows,  from 
the  E.  B.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  late-Perp.  of  the  clerestory  of  the  8. 
transept.    The  W.  front  contains  a  fine  Perp.  window,  but  its  general  effect 
is  somewhat  poverty-stricken,  and  it  is  besides  partly  masked  by  its  struc- 
tural connection  with  the  King'' t  Sehooly  a  fine  modem  building  by  Blom- 
field  on  the  site  of  the  old  episcopal  palace,  which  itself  replaced  the 
abbot's  lodging.    Among  the  other  notable  points  of  the  exterior  are  tlie 
Tudor  8.  W.  Porch  with  its  parvise,  the  flying  buttresses,    the  curious 
insertion  of  a  doorway  in  the  structure  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  th« 
W.  aisle  of  the  8.  transept,  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  8.  choizHklsle 
with  its  remarkable  steeple-like  roof  (restored   by  3cott  from  ancient  in- 
dications), and  the  fine  toothed  ornamentation  on  the  cornice  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  —  In  the  modern  corbels  on  the  8.  front  are  grotesque  portraitf  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield   and  other  allusions  to  recent  times. 
Interior.     Entering  by  the  S.  Doorway^  we  find  ourselves  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  Nave,  which  is  raised  by  a  few  steps  above  tbe  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.    This  is  the  best  point  for  a  general  view  of  the  interior, 
the  rich  warm  colour  of  the  stone  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.    The 
elevated  W.  part  of  the  nave  is  late-Perp.,  while  the  rest  of  the  bays  of 
the  nave  and  also  the  8.  aisle  and  the  8.  transept  are  in  the  Dec.  style.    The 
wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  on  which  are  some  fine  mosaics  of  8criptural  scenes, 
presented  in  1886,   is  Norman,  and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  an  interesting 
fragment  of  the  Norman  church,  restored  as  a  baptistery.     At  the  other 
end  of  the  aisle  is  a  Norman  doorway,  leading  to  the  cloisters.    The  fan- 
vaulting  of  the  nave  is  of  oak,  and  was  designed  by  8ir  G.  G.  8cott.    The 
large  boss  in  the  centre  bears  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Earl  of 
Chester).    At  the  W.  end  of  the  8.   aisle  is  the   Ooruistory  Court,  with 
Jacobean  fittings.    Two  flags  suspended  at  the  W.  end  of  the  8    wall  of 
the  nave  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  —  The  N.  Transbpt, 
which  we  enter  by   passing   under  the   handsome  modem  organ-screeui 
is  of  great  interest  for  the  examples  it  contains  of  early  and  late  Norman 
workmanship,  the  lower  and  earlier  portion  !«howing  much  smaller  stones 
and  much  wider  joints.    The  windows  and  the  flat  roof  are  Perp.  ad- 
ditions.    This  transept  contains  the  modern  monument  of  Bishop  Ptewton 
(d.  1686),  the  learned  author  of  the  *■  Exposition  of  the  Creed\    The  stained 
windows  are  modern.    A  memorial  to  Randolph  CaldeeoU  (lS46-tS6),  the 
artist,  was  placed  here  in  188^.  —  The  8outh  Tbansbpt,  as  large  as  th« 
choir  and  four  times  as  large  as  the  N.  transept,  is  a  curious  result  of  the 
disputes  between  monastic  and  secular  clergy  which  formerly  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.    The  monks  of  St. 
Werburgh,  anxious  to  extend  their  church,  were  unable  to  build  towards 
the  N.  on  account  of  the  monasterv-buildings,   and  could  do  so  towards 
the  8.  only  by  annexing  the  neighbouring  parish-church  of  St.  Oswald. 
To  effect  this  scheme  they  gave  the  parishioners  a  new  church  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  and  ultimately  in  the  14-16th  cent,  built  the  present  8. 
transept,  on  the  nite  formerly  occupied  by  St.  Oswald's.    Towards  tb* 
ead  of  tbe  16th  cent.,  however,  the  monVLA  vrere  compelled  to  re-Admit 
ihe  psiishJoners  to  their  old  place  ot  woT»hi^^  va^  ^^ra.  \a  ASBO  the 
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S.  transept  was  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  cathedral 
and  used  as  a  parish- church.  Another  church  (St.  Thomas's)  has  now 
again  been  erected  for  parochial  use,  the  partition  has  been  removed,  and 
the  transept  has  been  partly  restored. 

*Ghoib.  The  early -Dec.  architecture  of  the  choir  is  richer  and  finer 
than  that  of  the  nave.  The  triforium,  only  indicated  in  the  nave,  is  here 
a  distinct  feature.  The  *8taUs  (16th  cent.)  are  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
of  wood-carving  of  the  kind  in  England,  equalled  if  anywhere  by  those 
at  Lincoln  alone.  The  Episcopal  Throne  y  the  Pulpit  ^  the  rich  marble 
flooring,  and  the  painted  oak  vaulting  are  all  modern.  The  Altar  is  con- 
structed of  olive,  oak,  and  cedar-wood  from  Palestine,  and  the  tesselated 
border  in  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  composed  of  fragments  from  the  Temple 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem.  Host  of  the  metal  work  in  the  choir  is  by 
Skidmore  of  Coventry.  The  large  candelabra  by  the  altar  are  of  Italian 
cinquecento  work.  —  The  If.  Aisle  of  the  choir  still  contains  a  few  relics 
of  the  original  Norman  building,  such  as  the  base  of  an  old  pier  at  the 
W.  end;  and  the  point  where  the  Korman  apse  ended  is  indicated  by  a 
line  of  dark  marble  in  the  floor.  The  present  E.  end  of  the  ai-«le  ii 
late-Perp.  (ca.  i60(^.  The  interesting  little  Canons^  Vestry^  now  entered 
from  this  aisle^^ut  originally  from  the  K.  transept,  is  partly  E.  E., 
partly  Norman  (W.  side).  The  S.  Aisle  now  again  terminates  in  an  apse, 
restored  as  a  memorial  of  Hr.  Thomas  Brassey,  the  railway-contractor, 
and  reproducing  the  original  form  of  the  E.  E.  choir.  In  the  middle  of 
this  aisle  is  a  tomb,  which  an  absurd  tradition  describes  as  that  of  Emp. 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany  (d.  1106),  who  is  really  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Spires;  it  is  probablv  the  resting-place  of  an  abbot.  Near  the  S.  door 
of  this  aisle  is  a  tomb  believed  to  be  that  of  Ralph  Higden  (d.  ca.  1367), 
author  of  the  *Polychronicon\ 

The  "^Ladt  Chapbl,  now  entered  from  the  N.  choir-aisle  by  a  door- 
way occupying  the  place  of  one  of  the  original  windows,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  pure  E.  E.,  restored  in  the  original  style.  The  chapel  to 
the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  formerly  sheltered  the  shrine  and  relics  of  St. 
Werburgh,  and  now  contains  the  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop  Graham  (d.  1866). 

The  TowEB,  the  lower  part  of  which  seems  to  be  of  the  14th  cent.,  while 
the  upper  part  is  Perp.,  commands  a  good  view  (fee  i$.\  see  p.  287). 

The  *(5haptsb  House  and  its  vestibule,  entered  either  from  the  N. 
transept  or  from  the  cloisters,  are  also  in  the  E.  E.  style,  and  are  some- 
what earlier  than  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  which  they  vie  in  beauty.  In 
the  vestibule  we  should  notice  the  graceful  way  in  which  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars  run  continuously  up  to  the  vaulting,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  capitals.  The  Chapter  House,  which  like  other  early  chapter-houses 
is  rectangular,  contains  the  cathedral-library.  The  modem  stained  glass 
in  the  fine  E.  window,  depicting  the  history  of  St.  Werburgh,  is  the  best 
in  the  cathedral.    The  side-windows  have  double  muUions. 

Cloistess  and  Befectort.  The  conventual  buildings  of  St.  Werburgh 
lie  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  instead  of  occupying  the  more  usual  posi- 
tion to  the  S.,  a  fact  which  is  probably  due  to  the  want  of  space  on 
that  side  between  the  church  and  the  boundary  of  St.  Oswald's  parish. 
From  the  cathedral  we  enter  the  Cloisters  by  the  Norman  door  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Perp.,  and  on  the  S. 
and  part  of  the  W.  side  the  arcades  are  double.  In  the  S.  cloister,  which 
has  been  lately  rebuilt,  we  see  the  Norman  work  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
nave ;  and  at  its  W.  end  diverges  a  Norman  passage  leading  to  the  N.  W. 
front  of  the  cathedral.  A  narrow  vaulted  chamber  in  the  early-Norman 
style  extends  along  the  W.  cloister  from  N.  to  S.  The  E.  cloister  is 
bounded  by  the  .FV*a<ry  (restored),  the  Maiden  Aisle  (a  passage  leading  to 
the  old  infirmary),  and  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter-house  (see  above). 
Near  the  N.  E.  corner  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Dormitory^  which  formed 
the  second  story  of  this  part  of  the  building.  Several  of  the  early  abbots 
were  buried  in  the  S.  cloister,  as  is  Dean  Hoioson  (d.  1886),  one  of  the 
authors  of  a  well-known  *Life  of  St.  Paul'.  —  To  the  "S .  ol  \Xia  «\^\s{v.'ki^ 
stands  the  *Re/ectory,  an  interesting  E.E.  stTuclute,  ^m\.  q1  vjYs^Osv  ^^^% 
been  cut  off  hy  a  passage  made  from  the  clolatexa  to  iL\)\i«^  ^o^Kt^.  ^N.  «'^^" 
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tains  a  very  fine  £.  E.  ^Lector's  Pulpit,  with  a  staircaae  in  the  wall  (near 
the  S.E.  corner),  an  arrangement  seldom  met  with  elsewhere  in  England. 

In  Market  Square ,  to  tlie  W.  of  the  cathedral,  stands  the  Toum 
Hall  (PI.  D,  3),  a  huilding  in  the  Italian  style  with  a  tower  160  ft. 
high.  Nearly  opposite,  to  the  N.  of  the  King's  School  (p.  288),  is 
the  Abbey  Gateway  (14th  cent.),  leading  into  Abbey  Square. 

We  now  follow  Foregate  St.  as^  far  as  Park  Road ,  leading  to 
QroBvenor  Park  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  from  the  S.  side  of  which  a  good  view 
of  the  river  is  obtained.  The  path  leading  to  the  W.  from  the  statue 
of  the  second  Marquis  of  Westminster  leads  straight  to  St.  John's. 
Near  the  church  is  the  ^ Anchorite^ s  CelV,  in  which,  according  to  a 
curious  legend.  King  Harold  lived  as  a  hermit  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  where  he  had  been  wounded,  but  not  slain. 

The  ^Church  of  St.  John  (PI.  E,  4),  finely  situated  above  the 
Dee,  dates  from  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
an  earlier  Saxon  church.  It  was  here  that  Peter  de  Leia,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  set  up  his  throne  when  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  di- 
ocese to  Chester  in  1076  (p.  285),  and  thus  St.  John's  may  daim  to 
rank  as  the  second  cathedral  in  the  city.  The  present  building, 
however,  is  a  mere  torso,  consisting  of  little  more  than  part  of  the  nave 
of  the  original  collegiate  church,  which  was  perhaps  a  finer  edifice 
than  St.  Werburgh's  itself.  The  choir  and  chancel,  now  in  pictur- 
esque ruin,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of  the  central  tower  in 
1470 ;  the  W.  front  was  destroyed  by  a  similar  accident  a  century 
later ;  and  the  massive  detached  tower  on  the  N.  W.  also  fell  in  1881. 

The  N.  porch  was  rebuilt  in  1883 ;  the  N.E.  belfry  was  erected  in  1887. 
We  enter  by  the  N.  porch,  which  has  been  admirably  restored  ^  abore 
it  is  the  ancient  and  battered  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  'Interior  is  an 
excellent  example  of  simple  yet  stately  Korman  architecture.  The  b«an- 
tiful  triforium  is  in  the  Transition  style  and  dates  from  about  a  century 
later  than  the  bays  below ;  the  clerestory  is  £.  E.  On  the  8.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  an  E.  E.  crypt  or  ^chapter-house^  containing  four  intereft- 
ing  8axon  crosses  of  the  9-l()th  centuries.  The  ruins  of  the  choir  exhibit 
some  very  fine  late  or  transitional  Norman  details  (key  kept  by  the  sexton, 
who  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  church  or  at  No.  1,  Lumley  Place,  a 
little  to  the  N.).  According  to  two  singularly  parallel  and  baseless  legends, 
Henry  V.  of  Germany  and  Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  both  spent  their  last 
years  in  seclusion  at  Chester  and  were  buried  in  St.  John^s  (see  above). 
—  Near  St.  John's  is  the  Episcopal  Palace. 

From  the  middle  of  Bridge  St.  (p.  286),  Grosvenor  St.  leads 
direct  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  passing  on  the 
left  the  QfosvenoT  MuBeum  and  School  of  Science  and  Art  (PI.  D,4; 
daily,  10-5,  adm.  3d.,  Wed.  free).  The  museum  contains  Roman 
altars ,  coins ,  and  inscribed  stones  found  in  the  city ,  and  other 
objects  of  local  interest  On  the  right  is  an  Obelisk  to  the  memory 
of  Matthew  Henry  (p.  287).  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  in  front 
of  the  castle  is  that  of  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Corribermere  (d.  1866), 
by  Marochetti.  To  the  right,  opposite  the  castle,  are  the  MUiUa 
Barracks.  The  Castle  (PI.  D,  5),  originally  built  by  the  first 
Norman  Earl  of  Chester,  now  conft\ftt«  ol  a  %«^<^%  ^tm.QdQm  build- 
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ings,  used  as  assize-courts,  gaol,  and'banacks.    The  only  relic  of 

the  Norman  period  is  Julius  Caesar's  Tower ,  on  the  side  next  the 

liver  (S.  W.),  a  square  keep  used  as  a  powder-magazine.   This  tower 

has  heen  recased  with  red  stone ,  and  has  thus  lost  its  venerahle 

appearance. 

The  ancient  liistory  of  the  city  is  centred  in  that  of  its  castle,  upon 
which  a  flash  of  historical  interest  was  also  cast  in  modem  times  Dy  the 
ahortive  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to  capture  it  in  1867.  —  In  the  upper  story 
of  the  tower  is  a  heautifal  little  B.  E.  Chapel. 

The  Church  of  8t.  Mary  (PI.  D,  6),  a  good  Perp.  huilding  ad- 
joining the  castle  on  the  E.,  contains  a  few  old  monuments. 

The  KingU  Arms  Kitehen,  a  small  inn  close  to  the  East  Gate  (reached 
hy  the  narrow  passage  to  the  N.,  inside  the  gate),  is  the  meeting-place  of 
a  mimic  corporation,  said  to  have  heen  established  by  Charles  I.  The 
room  in  which  the  society  meets  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  with  a  tiled  floor;  its  walls  are  covered  with  wooden  panels  bearing 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  for  the  last  200  years.  The 
chair  of  the  'llayor^  is  a  handsome  piece  of  oak-carving,  above  which 
are  hung  the  mace  and  sword  of  state. 

Ezcurtione  from  Chester. 

Eaton  Hall,  an  example  of  an  English  aristocratic  mansion,  adorned 
with  all  the  resources  of  modem  art  and  fitted  up  with  lavish  expend- 
iture, is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster ,  a  descendant  of  Hugh 
Lupus  (p.  285).  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  Dee,  4V2  H.  to  the  S.  of 
Chester,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  road  or  by  river  (steamer  or  small 
boat,  see  p. 284) ;  in  summer  a  public  brake  leaves  Chester  daily  except  Sun. 
for  Baton  Hall  at  2  p.m.,  returning  at  5  p.  m.  (fare  !«.,  return  it.  6df.). 
Visitors  to  the  hidl  pay  a  fee  of  6d.  at  the  door,  and  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  gardens  (6d.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  from  the 
Chester  booksellers,  or  at  the  garden-gate;  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  approaching  by  steamer  we  may  alight  either  at 
Eccletton  Ferry  (6d.),  about  IVs  M.  below  the  hall,  and  walk  through  the 
park,  or  at  EaUm  Iron  Bridge  (fare  Bd.),  just  above  it.  The  stable-yard  en- 
trance, by  which  visitors  are  admitted,  is  at  the  N.  end  of  the  building. 
The  present  house,  the  fourth  on  the  same  site,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
pile  erected  by  Waterhoute  in  1870-82.  In  front  of  it  is  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Hugh  Luputy  by  G.  F.  Watts.  The  interior  is  most  sumptuously  fitted  up, 
and  contains  numerous  modem  paintings,  including  several  family-por- 
traits by  Millais  and  a  few  works  of  Rvbens.  To  reach  the  Oardent,  with 
their  extensive  greenhouses  and  fine  terraces,  we  turn  to  the  right  on 
leaving  the  house.  Visitors  are  allowed  to  inspect  the  house  and  wander 
about  the  gardens  without  an  attendant,  and  no  gratuities  are  expected. 
The  Stud  Farm  (a  group  of  red  buildings,  visible  from  the  garden-lodge, 
to  the  right  of  the  avenue  to  Eccleston)  contains  several  race-horses  of 
renown.  Those  who  wish  to  return  to  Chester  by  the  steamer  should 
make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  when  and  where  they  can  meet  it;  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  to  Eaton  Hall  it  often  puts  in  at  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  park,  VaM.  above  Eccleston  Ferry.  The  return-route  may 
be  varied  by  following  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  the  fine 
iron  gates  at  the  front  of  the  house  to  (2i/s  M.)  the  Overleigh  Lodge,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Grosvenor  Bridge  (tramway,  see  p.  284). 

About  6  IH.  to  the  W.  of  Chester  lies  '^Hawarden  (pronounced  Ear  dm), 
a  station  on  the  railway  to  Wrexham  (from  Northgate  or  Liverpool  Road 
station;  comp.  p.  284;  fares  1«.  6^.,  %^kd.).    Hatoarden  Castle,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (d.  1898),  stands  in.  «.  -^V&\\n«%.^^^<&. 
park,  containing  the  ruins  of  an  old  casUe.    W«\\.ot%  ve«  ^^xoifrMfe^  ^^^ 
Cezeept  Sun.)  to  the  park  free  from  10  a.m.  lo  B\«i%e\,  mi^  \.<i\:iifc  ^^^^  \ 
from  1  to  6p.m.  (adm.  64.-,  fret  on  Sat.  AHou.,  V^.  iTom'E.^^N^r^Ki^^*  ^"^ 
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of  Jaly)*,  the  modem  mansion  is  not  shown.  The  ruins  of  the  ^  Old  Cattle 
consist  mainly  of  a  massive  circular  keep,  the  top  of  which  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  Dee  valley;  it  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  contains  a  chapel.  Hawarden  Church  is  an  E.E.  building, 
restored,  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1857,  by  Sir  O.  Gt.  Scott;  it  contains  a 
tablet  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  window  presented  by  grateful  Armenians. 
A  monument  with  effigies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  also  to  be  placed 
here.  8t.  DeinioVt  Library^  established  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1896,  is  houaed 
in  a  Gothic  building  erected  in  1902  as  pari  of  the  national  memorial  of 
the  great  statesman.  A  hostel  for  students  has  been  added.  —  About  2  M. 
to  the  X.W.  of  Hawarden  (SVs  M.  from  Queen's  Ferry,  p.  294)  are  the 
romantic  ruins  of  Ewloe  Cattle  (13th  cent.),  in  the  woods  near  which 
Henry  II.  was  defeated  by  Owen  Gwynedd. 

FsoM  Chbstsb  to  Cbewe,  21  M.,  railway  in  Va-l  br.  (fares  3«.  Prf.,  2«., 
\»,  9(f.)*  —  101/2  M.  Beeston  Ccutk  S  Tarporley  (Tollemache  Arms).  Beetton 
Oastle  (open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.),  commandingly  situated  on  a 
lofty  rock,  >/«  ^-  from  the  station,  was  founded  in  the  13th  eent.  and 
dismantled  in  1646.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Tollemache,  whose  park  of  Peck' 
forton  is  adjacent  and  may  be  visited  on  application  at  the  lodge.  The 
church  ot  Bunhury^  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Beeston  Castle,  contains  several 
interesting  monumento,  including  the  colossal  alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Calveley  (d.  1393),  the  'Glory  of  Cheshire'.  —  13  M.  Calveley.  —  21  M. 
Cretpe  (p.  864). 

Fkom  Chester  to  Mold  and  Denbigh,  29V2  M.,  railway  (L.  H.  W.) 
in  1-1  Vi  hr.  (fares  bi.,  2t.  9d.,  2t.  bV^d.).  5  M.  Broughton  Hall\  9  M.  Hope, 
both  within  easy  reach  of  Hawarden  (p.  291).  At  (10  M.)  Eope  /«mc(ton 
we  intersect  the  line  running  from  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  to  Wrexham 
(p.  284).  —  13V2  M.  Mold  (Black  Lion),  a  busy  little  coal-mining  town, 
with  a  good  15th  eent.  church,  containing  some  fine  paiuted  windows. 
About  11/2  M.  to  the  S.  is  Tower,  the  curious  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  with 
a  lofty  square  tower  of  the  15th  century.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Mens 
Oarmon,  where  a  column  erected  in  179ii3  marks  the  scene  of  the  'Alleluia 
Victory',  said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Christian  Britons  over  the  Saxon 
and  Pictish  pagans  in  420.  Pedestrians  may  walk  from  Mold  to  Buthin 
(p.  296),  either  direct  (9  M.),  or  over  the  top  of  Moel  Fammau  (p.  296), 
the  highest  of  the  Clwydian  hills  (♦View  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  etc.).  — 
At  (29V2  M.)  Denbigh  we  reach  the  railway  from  Bhyl  to  Corwen. 

From  Mold  a  branch-line  runs  via  Coed  Talon  to  (S'/itM.)  Brynibo. 

Fboh  Chesteb  to  Manchbsteb  vii  Wabbinoton,  40  M.,  railway 
(L.  N.  W.)  in  lV4-2V4hrs.  (fares  5».  8(f.,  3«.  6d.,  2«.  lOd.).  —  From  (711.) 
Heliby  a  branch  diverges  to  Hooton  (p.  339).  9  M.  Frodtham,  with  a  Nor- 
man church  close  by,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Runeom  (p.  864).  —  At 
(22  M.)  Warrington  we  join  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (p.  349). 

Fbom  Chesteb  to  Manchesteb  via  Nobthwich,  38V2  M.,  railway  (*Che- 
shire  Lines')  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  5«.  ed.,  2«.  lOd.).  —  Near  (16  M.)  Harford 
it  crosses  the  main  L.  N.  W.  line  (comp.  p.  367).  —  18  M.  Nortbhwieh 
(Angel;  Crown),  the  principal  town  of  the  salt-district,  with  17,6()8  inhab. 
and  several  salt-mines  and  brine-springs.  An  interesting  visit  may  be 
paid  to  the  Martton  Mine^  3(X)  ft.  deep,  with  a  roof  supported  by  huge 
pillars  of  salt.  Nearly  two  million  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  within 
a  radius  of  7  M.  from  Northwich.  The  frequent  subsidence  of  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  pumping  out  of  the  brine,  gives  a  singular  appearance  to 
many  parts  of  the  town.  —  24  M.  J^uts/ord  (Angel ;  iU)yal  George)  is  the 
'Cranford'  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  (1810-66),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard 
adjoining  fbe  Unitarian  chapel.  Tabley  Eotue,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Tabley 
(1836-95),  the  poet,  is  an  18th  cent,  mansion,  2  M.  to  the  8.W.,  near 
which  stands  Tabley  Old  Ball  (14th  cent.,  with  a  Jacobean  fa(ade)  on  an 
island  in  a  lake.  —  The  train  now  paaa^a  Ta((e«  Park  (Lord  Egertoa),  on 
tlje  left,  and  traverses  the  pretty  \aWe7  ot  VYi^  BoU^av.  ^N.'Hl.  IMxi'^Akmm^ 
with  16f88i  inhab.,  contains  niimerouB  v\\\a%  ot  Tft-wvOa^^Ntet  m^tOiv^iAv  — 

SS'/g  M.  Jfanchester,  see  p.  350.  ^,      ^      ^     ^«-.  •^^x  r«»«.^»««^ 

From   Chester   io  Liverpool,    see   ^.  U-,  \o    Bttt^w  *«^^^  C«r*at%*a, 
•ee  n,  40a. 
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Tbe  district  usually  included  under  the  name  of  North  Wales  con- 
sists of  that  part  of  the  principality  lying  to  the  1^.  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Aberystwyth  to  Shrewsbury.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  mountain, 
coast,  and  valley  scenery  in  the  kingdom;  and  few  districts  of  similar 
size  can  vie  with  ^Snowdonia"  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  natural 
attractions.  From  three  to  six  weeks,  or  longer,  are  necessary  for  any 
approach  to  an  exhaustive  tour,  but  a  flying  visit  to  some  of  the  finest 
points  may  be  made  in  a  few  days.  I^umerous  circular  tours,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  have  been  arranged, by  the  L. 
K.  W.  and  Q.  W.  railways,  which,  along  with  the  Cambrian  Railways, 
afford  the  chief  means  of  communication  in  the  1^.  and  8.  halves  of  the 
district  respectively.  The  tours  may  be  begun  at  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 
Llandudno,  and  many  other  points,  and  the  utmost  facility  is  given  for 
breaking  the  journey,  adopting  alternative  routes,  and  the  like.  —  The 
vessels  of  the  Liverpool  and  l^orth  Wales  Steamboat  Co.  ply  daily  (twice 
on  Mon.  and  Sat.)  in  summer  from  Liverpool  (Prince''8  Landing  Stage)  to 
JJandudno  (2>/«  hrs.;  fares  4«.,  8<.),  Beaumaris  (SVi  hrs. ;  5«.,  3«.),  Bangor 
(SVs  hrs.))  and  Menai  Bridge  (Wt  hrs.^  5<.,  3«). 

Three  days,  beginning  at  Chester,  may  be  apportioned  as  follows.  1st 
Day.  Proceed  by  early  train  to  Bangor^  visit  the  Menai  Bridges,  go  on  by  train 
to  Camarvony  visit  the  castle,  and  take  an  evening  train  to  Llanberis.  2nd  Day. 
Ascend  iSfiotcdon,  making  an  early  start,  and  take  the  afternoon  coach  through 
the  Past  of  Llanberis  to  Betttos-y-Cotd.  8si>  Day.  Proceed  by  railway  to 
Bkxenau  Ffestiniog ;  then  by  the  *Toy  Railway*  to  Port  Madoc;  by  railway  to 
Chester  (or  Shrewsbury)  via  Barmouth  and  Dolgelley^  stopping  for  the  night,  if 
time  permit,  at  the  latter.  Alternative  routes  for  2nd  and  Srd  days :  2ni>Day. 
Ascend  Snowdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert ;  visit  Pont  Aherglaslyn;  drive 
through  Nant  Otoynant  to  Capel  Curig  and  (if  there  be  time)  to  Betttos- 
y-Coed,  8bd  Day.  Visit  the  waterfalls,  etc.,  near  Bettws,  and  return  through 
the  Vale  of  Conway  (taking  the  steamer,  if  the  hour  suit,  at  Trefriw)  to 
Conway  and  Chester.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
involves  a  good  deal  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  while  the  walk  over  Snowdon 
to  Beddgelert  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  fairly  robust  pedestrians. 
—  A  more  leisurely  tour  of  a  week,  for  moderate  walkers,  may  be  laid  out 
as  follows.  IsT  Day.  Early  train  to  Llandudno;  walk  or  drive  round  the 
Oreat  Orme's  Head ;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  to  Bettws  (Conway  Castle  may  be 
included  if  time  allows).  2nd  Day.  Fairy  Olen  and  Falls  of  the  Conway 
(pM.)^  walk  or  drive  through  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  \o  Llanberis  (iSVa^.). 
OBD  Day.  Ascend  Bnowdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert.  4th  Day.  Walk 
or  drive  from  ^Beddgelert  to  Ffestiniog  by  the  old  road  (IS  U.).  Cynfael 
Falls.  6th  Day.  Railway  (or  on  foot)  to  (3V«  M.)  Duffws\  *Toy  Railway' 
to  Port  Madoc;  railway  to  Barmouth  and  Dolgelley  (or  walk  from  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley,  10  M.).  6th  Day.  Ascent  of  Cader  Idris  (up  and  down 
8Vr5  hrs.)  5  Torrent  Walk  (6  M);  Precipice  Walk  (6-7  M.,  if  time  and 
strength  permit).  7th  Day.  Railway  from  Dolgelley  to  Chester^  stopping 
at  Llangollen  if  desired,  to  visit  Dinas  Bran  and  Plas  Newydd.  —  Tour- 
ists who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  K.  Wales  in  a  single  day 
wilL  perhaps,  best  effect  their  purpose  by  joining  the  coach-route  No.  7 
(p.  297)  from  Llandudno^  or  the  coach  that  makes  the  round  of  Snowdon 
from  Carnarvon  (p.  8C7).  In  summer  a  train  (L.  V.  W.  R.)  runs  from 
Chester  to  LUmheris  direct,  stopping  at  Rhyl  and  following  stations,  and 
returning  in  the  evening.  As  the  coaches  run  in  connection  with  the 
trains,  this  route  affords  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  day-excursions 
in  Snowdonia. 

Of  the  following  tours,  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  ^North 
Wales'*,  the  sub-routes  a.,  b.,  and  c.  draw  a  cordon  round  the  district 
deecribed,  while  the  others  deal  with  the  interior  of  the  circle.  To  Snowdon, 
as  the  great  focus  of  attraction,  a  separate  section  has  been  allotted. 
Aheryftwyth  and  Machynlleth,  freouently  included  for  touring  purposes  in 
N.  Wales,  are  described  in  R.  3d  ('Central  Wales').    Those  who  wish  to 
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combine  S.  Wales  in  one  general  tour  with  K.  Wales  will  find  no  diffienlty 
in  joining  this  route  to  BR.  25-30,  either  from  Aberystwyth  or  Shrewsbury. 
Tourists  will  find  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Welah 
names  desirable.  For  hints  on  that  point  and  other  general  remarks  on 
Wales,  see  the  Introduetion. 

a.  From  Chester  to  Bangor  and  Camaryon.   Llaadudno. 

AiLglesey. 

Comp.  MapSt  pp.  334,  836. 
68i/s  H.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  2-3i/s  hrs.  (fares  12«.  id.,  6t.  44.,  bs. 
Sytd.).  To^Bangor^  60  M.,  in  lVs-2Vs  1^-  (i^^  iO«-  6<i.,  6s.  6<i.,  4s.  llW.); 
to  Llandudno,  il^/z  M.,  in  11/4-21/4  hrs.  (fares  8s.  id.,  4s.  M.,  3s.  WU.).  — 
This  is  the  line  traversed  by  the  Irish  Mail  to  Holyhead  (p.  306).  The 
railway  skirts  the  sea  nearly  the  whole  way,  while  on  the  other  side  Cl6ft) 
we  have  more  or  less  distant  views  of  the  mountains. 

Chester,  see  p.  284.  —  The  train  traverses  a  tunnel,  puses 
through  the  city- wall,  and  crosses  the  Shropshire  Union  Ccofud  and  the 
Dee.  To  the  left  lies  the  Boodee  (p.  286),  with  the  castle  beyond  it. 
The  line  skirts  the  Dee.  Before  reaching  (6  M.)  Sandyeroft  we  eross 
a  small  brook  and  enter  Flintshire  and  Wales.  7  M.  Queen's  Ferry, 
near  Hawarden  (p.  291);  9  M.  ConnaKs  Quay  (p.  284).  We  now 
skirt  for  several  miles  the  desolate  and  sandy  estuary  of  the  Dee 
(the  *Sands  of  Dee*).  —  I272  M.  F/int(Royal  Oak),  tlie  county-town 
of  Flintshire ,  is  a  smoky  little  town  with  4624  inhab.  and  some 
chemical  works.  To  the  right  are  the  ^rude  ribs*  of  the  old  CasfU, 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Richard  n.  and  Bolingbroke 
('Richard  II'.,  m.  3) ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  I.  On 
the  Cheshire  coast,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary,  are  the  small 
watering-places  of  Parkgate  (p.  284)  and  West  Kirhy  (p.  339). 

14  M.  Bagillt,  —  On  a  wooded  knoll  to  the  left,  Just  before 
(17  M.)  Holywell,  are  the  ruins  of  Basingwerk  Abbey,  a  Cistercian 
house  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  The  little  town  of  Holywell  (King's  Head)  lies  11/2  M.  to 
the  S.  of  the  station  and  takes  its  name  from  the  sacred  Well  of 
8t.  Winifrid  (adm.  2d.). 

This  well  was  formerly  held  in  great  veneration,  ranking  at  one  of 
the  *  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales',  and  still  attracts  Roman  (Satholicpilsrims 
It  was  believed  to  have  risen  on  the  spot  where  the  head  of  8t.  wini- 
frid fell  to  the  ground,  cut  off  by  a  pagan  prince  whose  advances  she 
had  rejected.  The  red  vegetable  growth  on  the  stones  is  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  the  stains  of  St.  Winifrid's  blood.  The  Pejp.  chapel  built 
over  the  well  is  attributed  to  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 

Near  (20  M.)  Mostyn  (Mostyn  Arms)  is  Moatyn  Hall  (no  adm.), 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  where  the  *King*s 
Window'  is  said  to  be  that  through  which  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  YII. ,  escaped  from  the  soldiers  of  Richard  III. 
The  hall  contains  Welsh  antiquities  and  some  rare  old  MSS. 

Diwning  Hall,  1  M.  from  Xostyn,  was  the  birthplace  of  Pstmumi 
(b.  1762),  author  of  the  *Tour  in  Wales'.  It  now  belongs  to  tlM  Sari  of 
Denbigh  and  contains  the  ^Pennant  Collection*  of  MSS.  aad  aatlquitlM. 

To  the  Tight  we  soon  come  in  si^Yit  ot  tSie  Ugbtbouse  on  Air 

Wnt,  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  tlieDeeeBtTiM^,  %si^^lH<j(\iWu^,^48'J^ 
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at  the  N.E.  end.  Near  (26  M.)  Prestatyn  (Royal  Victoria,  R.  %.  6d., 
D.  3«.  Qd. ;  Nant  Hall,  1  M.  from  the  station,  R.  or  D.  from  38. 6(2.) 
we  obtain  a  good  riew  of  Moel  Famman  (p.  296)  and  the  other 
Clwydian  Mils  to  the  left,  while  the  Great  Orme  (p.  298)  may  be 
descried  on  our  right,  in  front. 

30  M.  Bhyl.  —  Hotels.  ^Wkstuinstbb,  B.  from  it.,  D.  4«.,  Bblyoib, 
from  6<.  per  day,  Qusbn^s,  facing  tbe  sea,  Vs  ^*  from  the  station;  Royal, 
MosTYN  A^HS,  in  the  town ;  Albxandba,  Bke  &  Station,  B.  2«.  6d.,  pens.T^.  6d., 
DuoLBY  Abms,  near  the  station.  —  Bpdropathie,  i/s  M.  from  the  station. 

Brakes  ply  daily  to  Dyterth^  Bodelwyddan^  St.  Asaph^  Abergele  (fare  in 
each  case  is.)\  to  Llan^air  TalJuxiam  (3«.);  Colwyn  Bay  and  Llandudno  (5<.)  \ 
etc.   Also  on  San.  for  morning  service  at  Bodelwyddan  and  8t.  Asaph  (it.  6d.). 

Steamboats  in  summer  to  Liverpool  (2«.  6d.),  Llandudno  (2<.),  and  the 
Menai  Straits  (comp.  p.  398;  St.). 

Rhyl  is  a  frequented  and  somewhat  bustling  sea-bathing  resort, 

with  a  good  beach,  an  esplanade,  a  small  golf-conrse,  and  a  pier 

(adm.  2(2.),  the  end  of  which  affords  a  distant  tIow  of  the  Snowdonian 

mountains.   It  is  a  conyenient  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the 

Vale  of  Clwydy  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  lies.   Pop.  8473. 

About  3Vs  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Rhyl  lie  the  ruins  of  Dyserih  Cattle,  the 
direct  and  uninteresting  road  to  which  crosses  the  Gladstone  Bridge.  A 
pleasanter  way  is  to  take  the  train  to  Bhuddlan  (see  below)  and  walk 
thence  to  (3  M.)  Dyserth  (Bed  Lion).  The  castle,  which  is  of  early  Nor- 
man origin,  is  strikingly  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  (view).  The  walk  may 
be  prolonged  towards  the  K.  E.  to  (2y2  M.)  NeiomarkeU  close  to  which  is 
the  extensive  tumulus  known  as  the  Gop'^  and  from  Newmarket  we  may 
go  on  either  to  0  H.)  Prestatyn  (see  above)  or  to  (4  M.)  Mostyn  (p.  294). 
On  the  way  to  the  former  we  pass  the  extensive  Talargoeh  Lead  Mine.  — 
Bodelwyddan,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Rhyl  (brake,  see  above)  and  2V2  M. 
from  St.  Asaph  (see  below),  has  a  beautiful  modern  church,  known  as  'the 
marble  church*,  with  a  lofty  spire,  erected  by  the  late  Lady  Margaret 
Willoughby-  de  Broke  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

From  Bhyl  to  Ookwkn,  30  M.,  railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  1V2-2  hrs. 
(fares  5«.,  2«.  9(1.,  2t.  6d.).  This  line  traverses  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  a  pretty 
and  fertile  valley  (20  H.  long),  with  no  pretension  to  scenic  grandeur. 

31/2  M.  JSAtiddJan  (inns),  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the  I2th  cent.  (adm.  2(2.). 

6  M.  St.  Asaph  d* Plough,  B.  from 2s.,  D.  It.  6d. ,  pens,  from  Is,  6d. :  Kinmel 
Armt,  B.  2«.),  a  quiet  little  episcopal  seat,  situated  on  an  eminence  between 
the  Clwyd  and  the  Eltcy.  The  ^Oathbdkal,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the 
kingdom,  being  only  182  ft.  in  length,  is  in  its  present  form  mainly  a  Dec. 
building  of  the  15th  cent.,  though  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  century.  It  was  restored  in  1867-76  by  Scott.  The  ex- 
terior is  very  plain,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  being  the  massive  square 
tower,  100  ft.  in  height  (small  charge  for  ascending).  The  interior  contains 
carved  oak  stalls,  some  good  modem  stained  glass,  and  the  monuments  of  a 
bishop  of  the  i4th  cent.  (S.  transept)  and  of  Mrs.  Hemant,  the  poetess  (d.  1835), 
who,  however,  is  buried  at  Dublin.  The  see  of  St.  Asaph  was  founded  by 
St.  Kentigem  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  derives  its  name  from 
his  successor  (d.  596).  The  church  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  till  dusk. 
In  the  cathedral-yard  is  a  monument  to  Bithop  Morgan  (d.  1604) ,  first 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  —  About  3V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  pretty  ralley  of  the  Elwy,  are  the  Cefn  Cavett  in  which 
numerous  organic  remains  were  found.  The  caves  are  only  21/4  M.  from 
Trefnant,  the  station  beyond  St.  Asaph. 

11  M.  Benbigh    (Crown;  Bull),    the    capital    of   the  county   of  the 
same   name,   with  6439  inhab.,    picturesquely  situated  on  Viv^   C^vmi^^ 
and  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.    The  latter  ^a^xn..  ^*^^  ^«>'Cvd'^  ^^'^'^'^ 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,   commands  an  extensWe  ^\«w .    "Va  \SR^  'v"^  ^^^^    4 
granted  by  Queen  Bilssabeth    to  Dudley ,  EarX   ot  Y.e\G^?AAT  %  '^'^^  «»w«-    ^ 
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wards  entertained  the  Virgin  Queen  here  with  great  magnificence.  Tbe 
castle  afforded  shelter  to  Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Rowton  (p.  386), 
but  was  dismantled  at  the  Restoration.  It  has  been  partly  restored,  and  the 
interior  is  used  as  a  recreation-ground.  The  ancient  church  of  Si.  Hilary 
(now  closed),  the  extensive  remains  of  another  large  church  begun  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  but  never  finished,  and  the  old  parish-church  at  Whitchurch 
(i  M.  to  the  £.)  are  all  interesting.  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  (d.  1904)  was  a 
native  of  Denbigh.  Denbigh  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Mold  and  Chester 
(see  p.  292).  —  At  Llantannan^  a  village  on  the  AUd^  V/t  M.  to  the  W.,  a 
monument,  erected  in  1899,  commemorates  five  famous  natives  of  the  parish. 

14 V*  V*  Llanrhaiadr.  The  church,  >/«  V*  to  the  W.,  contains  a  fine 
^Jesse^  window,  said  to  have  been  purchased  with  the  contributions 
of  pilgrims  to  the  adjoining  sacred  well  of  F/ytmon  Dy/iioff.  ■ 

19  M.  Ruthin  (CastU;  Wymutap  Arms)y  a  quaint  little  Welsh  town  of 
2641  inhab.,  contains  an  interesting  church,  recently  restored,  with  a  fine 
oaken  ceiling  in  the  N.  aisle  and  a  modem  spire.     The  Castle  (adm.  3d,) 
shared  the  fate  of  many  Welsh  strongholds    in  being  captured  by  the 
Parliamentarian  general  Mytton  and  was  dismantled  after  the  Restoration. 
A  handsome  modem  mansion  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  site.    Ruthin 
is  a  good  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Moel  Fammau  (1823  ft.),  the  highest 
of  the  Clwydian  range,  which  lies  4V2  H.  to  the  N.W.    The  *View  in- 
cludes the  entire  Clwyd  valley,  Snowdon,  Chester,  Liverpool,  etc.  —  36  If . 
Derteen^  with  a  church  containing  a  fine  rood-Ion  of  the  15th  century.  — 
SO  M.  Ooneeny  see  p^  820. 

On  leaving  Rhyl  the  train  crosses  the  estoary  of  the  Clwyd, 
affording  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  Hhnddlan  Castle,  the  tower  of  St. 
Asaph  cathedral,  and  the  spire  of  Bodelwyddan  church.  341/2  M. 
Abergele  ^  Fensam  (Bee,  Hesketh  Arms,  at  Abergele;  Cambrian, 
near  the  station,  R.  2«.  6(2.,  D.  39.-38.  6d.),  the  former  1  M.  inland, 
the  latter  a  small  sea-bathing  resort  adjoining  the  station. 

Beyond  Abergele,  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  is  the  imposing 
turreted  mansion  of  GtrrycA  (Earl  cf  Dnndonald),  which,  however, 
consists  to  a  great  extent  merely  of  frontage,  built  for  effect.  Immed- 
iately beyond  Gwrych,  the  huge  but  shallow  cave  of  Cefn  Ogo  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  cliffs  to  the  left.  —  39y2  M.  Old  Colipyn  (Queen's; 
Marine  Hotel).  —  41  M.  Colwyn  Bay  rPivllyehrochan  Hotel,  with 
fine  grounds,  R.  4«.,  D.  4a.  6d.;  Imperial,  near  the  station,  R.  4^., 
D.  4».  6d. ;  Colwyn  Bay;  Mitropole  Temperance;  Hydropathic),  a 
flourishing  watering-place,  with  good  bathing,  a  golf-course,  and 
numerous  pleasant  walks  among  the  wooded  hills  and  valleys  to  land- 
ward. The  marine  promenade  extends  to  the  W.  to  (I1/2  M.  from  the 
station)  Rhos-on~8ea  or  Llandrillo-yn-Rhos  (Rhos  Abbey,  flrst-class 
R.  5s,  D.  4«.  6d.,  pens,  from  Si,  133. 6(i.  per  week ;  Cayley  Arms),  with 
a  pier  and  a  curious  fishing-weir,  and  the  small  and  ancient  Capel 
St,  Trillo,  built  over  a  spring.  Light  railway  to  Llandudno  under 
construction. 

Coaches  ply  in  summer  from  Colwyn  Bay  to  (6  M.)  Llandudno  (is,)  i  to 
(8  H.)  Bodnant  Hall  (S«.)  i  to  8t.  Asaph  vift  Abergele,  returning  vift  Bodelwyd- 
dan Church  (28  M.^  6«.);  to  BetttDS'p-CoedYiiTreMw,  returning  vift  Llanrwst 
(89  M .  \  7<) ;  and  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  Capel  Curig,  I7ant  Francon,  and  home 
by  the  coast  (»loop  tour'^  56  M.5  iOs.),  —  Steamers  from  Rhos  to  Llandudno, 
the  Mtnai  Straits,  and  round  Anglesey;  also  occasionally  to  Bardtey  (p.  809). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  neck  of  the  promontory  ending  in  the 
Great  Orme  and  Little  Orme,  while  the  flue  estoary  of  the  Conttay 
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comes  into  view  in  front,  tacked  by  the  mountains  of  the  Snowdon 
range.  From  (44^2  ^0  Llandudno  Junction  (Station  Hotel;  North 
Western  Hotel ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  a  short  hranch-line  diverges  to 
Llandndno,  3  M.  to  the  N.  This  is  also  the  point  of  divergence  of 
the  railway  to  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Ffestiniog  (R.  40d). 

Llandudno  (comp.  Map,  p.  324).  —  Hotels.  •Ihpbrial  (ll.  5-7<., 
D.  4«.  6d.),  Qdbkn'8  (B.  4«.8d.,  D.4<.),  St.  Obobok's  (R.  or  D.  4«.  6d.),  Mabinb 
(B.  4«.,  D.  ii.  6d.),  all  well  situated  on  the  Esplanade,  with  view  of  the  sea ; 
Gbano,  above  the  pier,  new,  B.  A*.  6<2.,  D.  54.  6d.:  Botal,  Church  Walks, 
B.  or  D.4<.  \  Albxandka,  Clonxnel  St.,  B.  or  D.4«.  ^  Glabbnob,  Qloddaeth  St., 
B.  or  D.  ii,\  NoBTH  Wbstbxn,  near  the  station,  B.  or  D.  S<.  6df. ;  Pbincb 
OF  Walbs  a  Wbsthinstbb,  in  Lloyd  St.,  B.  8«.,  D.  8«.  M. ;  Mosttm  Abmb, 
B.  St.  Sd.,  D.  St.  Sd.\  London,  B.  2«.,  D.  2t.  6(f.;  Obbshak,  B.  2t.  6d., 
D.  St.  —  QoOABTH  Abbbt  Hotbl,  on  Conway  Bay,  near  the  golf-course, 
B.  i-St.^  D.  it.  —  Ftivate  Hotelt :  Lockteb'b,  on  the  ffsplanade,  Moon's,  near 
the  station,  from  about  It.  Sd.  a  day.  —  Llandudno  Hydropaihic^  on  the 
Esplanade,  8-12«.  a  day;  Craigtide  Hydropathic^  under  the  Little  Orme's 
Head,  8-1(m.  Sd.  a  day.  —  ^Numerous  Boarding  Boutet  and  Apartmentt. 

Cabs.  1.  By  distance:  Carriage  with  two  horses  it.  Qd.  per  mile, 
one  horse  or  two  ponies  is. ,  one  pony  or  two  donkeys  9d. ,  one  donkey 
or  1-2  goats  6d.  \  each,  addit.  V*  M.  9d.,  6d. ,  id.,  Sd.  -^  2.  By  time :  per 
hour  bt.y  St.,  2<.,  1j.  6d.{  each  addit.  V^  hr.  it.  Sd.^  9(f.,  6<I.,  id.  — 
8.  Special  fares  for  the  ^Marine  Drive'  round  the  Qreat  Orme's  Head :  Qt.j 
bt.y  it.,  2t.  —  Bath-chairs  it.  per  hr.,'  and  Sd.  for  each  addit.  1/4  hr. 

Cable  Tramway  from  Church  Walks  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Orme  (Sd.). 
—  LigJU  Railway  to  Culwyn  Bay  under  construction. 

Horaea  2t.  per  hr.,  ponies  it.  Sd.,  donkeys  or  mules  Sd. 

Coaches.  1.  Public  brakes  ply  round  the  Oreat  Orme't  Head  at  frequent 
intervals  (fare  it.).    2.  To  the  Little  OrmeU  Head,  and  back  by  the  Glod" 


and  back,  twice  daily  (fare  it.).  5.  To  Btttwt-y-Coed  by  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Conway,  returning  on  the  E.  bank  (fare  Is.,  one  way  only  4«.  Sd.).  6.  To 
Bodnant  Hail  and  back,  every  Tues.  and  Sat.  (fare  it.),  7.  Loop  tour  daily 
to  Conway,  Trefriw,  Llanrwtt,  Bettwt-y-Coedy  Capel  Ourig,  Llyn  Ogwen,  Patt 
of  Nant  Ffrancon,  Bethetda  (allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  the  quarries), 
Penrhyn  Cattle,  Aber,  Penmaenmater,  Conway,  and  Llandudno,  starting  at 
8  a.m.  and  returning  at  7.90  p.m.  (fare  for  the  whole  distance  of  66  M., 
12«. :  intermediate  distances  in  proportion). 

Bteamera.  To  Beaumarit,  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge  (IVshr.f  2t.,  return 
St.),  and  to  Liverpool,  see  p.  2^3.  Special  excursion-steamers  also  make 
frequent  trips  in  summer  to  Beaumarit,  Bangor,  and  Menai  Bridge,  and 
back  (1-6  hrs.;  fare  2t.,  return  St.);  to  Carnarvon  St.;  to  Rhyl  and  back 
(4Vs  hrs. ;  fare  2<.,   return  2t.  Sd.),  to  Douglat  on  the  Isle  of  Man,   etc. 

—  A  small  steamer  plies  in  summer  from  Deganwy  ^.  209),  2  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Llandudno,  up  the  river  Conway  to  Conway  and  Trefriw  (IV2  hr.  *,  fares 
i<.  Sd.,  it.\  return  It.  Sd.,  it.  Sd.). 

Post  Office,  Oloddaeth  St.;  branch-office  in  Mostyn  St.,  near  the  station. 
Boats.    Sailing-boats  S».,  rowing-boats  2«.  per  hour. 
Swimming  Bath,  in  the  Pavilion,  near  the  pier;  adm.  6d. 
Theatres.  Princt^t,  Mostyn  St.  -,  Cfrand,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Esplanade. 

—  Ooncerta  in  the  PaviHon,  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  at  Riviire''t  Concert 
Hall,  beside  the  Orand  Theatre,  several  times  daily.  Band  on  the  Pier 
and  Esplanade. 

Ooff-OouTse  (iS  holes),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (It.  Sd.  per  week). 

Llandudno,  the  most  fashionable  of  Welsh  watering-places  and 
a  good  starting-point  for  many  of  the  finest  excnrsions  in  North  Wales, 
has  a  population  of  (1901)  9307  and  is  frequented  in  the  season  by 
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20,000  visitors.  It  is  delightfally  situated  on  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  Conway  Bay  and  Orme's  Bay,  facing  the  latter,  the  firm 
and  smooth  sands  of  which  are  finely  bounded  by  the  bold  limestone 
headlands  called  the  Oreat  and  the  Little  Orme,  The  town  has 
extended  to  the  S.E.,  across  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  flat 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  are  now  several  houses  on  Conway 
Bay  also.  On  this  side,  however,  the  beach  is  wet  and  somewhat 
muddy,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  The  climate  of  Llandudno  is  bracing  in  summer  and 
comparatively  mild  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  annual  temperature 
is  50.5^  Fahr.  The  bathing  is  good  and  safe.  Like  Brighton,  how- 
ever, Llandudno  lacks  shade.  The  Pier  (adm.  2d, ;  6d.  after  6  p.m.), 
which  is  1260  ft.  long,  commands  a  capital  view. 

The  *Chreat  Orme'B  Head  (680  ft.),  a  huge  rocky  promontory, 
rising  precipitously  above  the  sea ,  shields  Llandudno  most  effec- 
tually from  the  keen  N.W.  winds  and  forms  a  grand  feature  in 
almost  every  view  of  the  town. 

The  *l[arin6  Drive,  b^ft  M .  long,  which  has  been  constructed  round 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Oreat  Britain.  The  toll- 
house (id.,  horse  8a.,  carriages  Qd.  per  horse)  by  which  we  enter  it  lies  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  pier,  just  beyond  the  pleasure-grounds  known  as  the 
Happy  Valley.  The  road  ascends  steadily,  with  nearly  vertical  walla  of  rock 
above  and  below,  to  O/2  V.)  Pentneyn^  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  promontory, 
where  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  coast  to  the  B.  of  Llandudno,  with  the 
Clwyd  hills  in  the  background.  On  an  exceptionally  clear  day  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  coast  of  Lancashire  may  be  seen  to 
the  right.  In  Vt  M.  more  we  pass  a  footpath  on  the  left,  leading  up  to  a 
farm-house  (^Old  Farm  Refreshments^),  and  V*  M.  farther  on  is  another, 
diverging  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  crowned  with  a  flag-staff,  and  ascending  to 
the  (6  min.)  old  church  of  St.  Tudno  (see  below).  At  the  extreme  N.  point 
of  the  promontory,  >/«  K*  farther  on,  is  a  Liffhthotue  (visitors  admitted), 
below  which  is  the  Hornby  Cave,  where  the  brig  ^Hornby*  was  wreekeid 
in  1824.  After  passing  the  lighthouse  we  gradually  obtain  a  splendid  *View 
of  Anglesey,  Puffin  Island,  the  coast  of  N.  Wales  from  Bangor  to  Conway, 
the  Conway  estuary,  and  the  mountains  of  Snowdonia.  Among  the  nearest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  last  are  (named  from  right  to  left)  Moel  Wnion, 
the  rounded  top  of  Y  Foel  Fras,  Penmaenmawr  (on  the  coast),  Tal-y-Fan, 
Penmaenbach,  and  Conway  Mountain  (the  last  two  in  the  foreground,  near 
Conway).  Farther  back,  to  the  right  of  T  Foel  Fras,  is  Camedd  Llewelyn, 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  which  the  peaked  sxunmit  of  Snowdon  itself 
may  be  descried  on  a  clear  day.  We  now  descend  along  the  8.  side  of 
the  headland,  passing  (I1/2  M.  from  the  lighthouse)  the  scanty  remains 
of  Oogarth  Abbey.  Conway  Castle  (p.  900)  is  well  seen  almost  straight 
ahead.  On  reaching  the  toll-house  at  the  exit  we  turn  to  the  left,  leaving 
Conway  Bay  on  the  right,  and  return  to  Llandudno  by  Abbey  Boad. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Cireat  Orme. 
cither  by  cable- tramway  (p.  297)  or  on  foot.    The  direct  route  leads  via 
Tygwyn  Boad  ascending  from  Hill  Terrace,  at  the  N.  end  oi  the  town,  and 
commands  fine  views  of  Llandudno.    The  tramway  ends  at  the  old  7«l«- 
graph  Station  (inn)  on  the  summit.    —  Just  short  of  the  final  aseent  to 
the  top  B  path  leads  to  the  right  (placard)  to  St.  Tndno't  Ohnreh,  by 
which  we  may  return.    This  small  buW^Vn^^  o1[  «h  most  primitive  and  on- 
pretending  character,   dates  from  the  1^  c«u.\,  V^c^Not^^  Vft>  >SS!fis^  \iut 
occupies  the  aite   of  an  older  structutt  i^VlNii  <iexA.V    ^^^»  *A^Na  im^ 
the  site  of  the  cell  of  St.  Tudno,  a  hennU  ot  ^^«^  ;,^>^;^;;,r^?^^v, 
yjieathed  his  name  to  the  moderia  ^^^^^^J^^J  "^M^^^^V^t  ^^^ 
L     ^^  ^iJIfige    of  Tudoo).     The   IntetloT  (X^Y   ^^  «^*  ^<k^owv«fc 
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RefreshmentsO  contains  an  ancient  font  and  two  incised  coffin  lids  of  the 
13th  century.  The  church  of  St.  Tudno  is  much  frequented  on  Sun. 
evenings  in  summer,  and  the  service  is  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air. 
From  the  church  we  may  either  descend  to  the  Marine  Drive  (p.  1298) 
or  follow  the  footpath  which  leads  to  the  S.E.,  passing  the  'Old  Farm 
Befreshments%  and  finally  descends  through  the  Happy  Valley  (p.  !^), 
to  the  N.  of  the  pier.  —  The  old  copper  mines,  above  the  Happy  Valley, 
are  believed  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans  and  ancient  Britons. 

The  *Little  Orme'B  Head  (463  ft.)  looks  much  less  rugged  than 
its  big  brother,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  will  show  that  its  cliffs 
are  fully  as  picturesque  and  imposing. 

To  reach  them  we  follow  the  road  along  the  shore  towards  the  E., 
which  begins  to  ascend  about  IVi  M.  from  the  town.  About  i/s  M.  beyond 
the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall  to  the 
left,  where  we  leave  the  road  and  ascend  across  turf  to  a  small  gate.  On 
passing  through  the  gate  we  may  ascend  to  the  left,  direct  to  the  top  of 
the  headland,  or  mi^e  the  entire  circuit  of  it  by  following  the  path  to 
the  right,  soon  passing  through  another  gate  in  an  iron  fence.  The  sum- 
mit is  marked  by  a  cairn,  from  which  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  is  obtained,  including  Llandudno  and  Snowdonia  (comp.  p.  298)  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Glwydian  hills  and  vstle  on  the  E.  The  seaward  edge  of 
the  headland,  with  its  cliffs  descending  sheer  into  the  sea  from  a  height 
of  900-400  ft.,  is  also  very  fine. 

On  regaining  the  highroad  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  OA  M.)  a 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  (2Vs  M.)  Llandrillo 
(p.  296)  and  (1 H.)  Colwyn  Bay,  passing  near  the  old  farm-house  of  Pen- 
rhyn^  to  which  two  curious  legends  attach.  Either  of  the  roads  to  the 
right  will  bring  us,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  (1  M.)  pleasant  wooded 
grounds  of  Oloddaeth  House  ^  the  seat  of  the  Mostyn  family.  The  curious 
tower  of  Llandrillo  Church,  with  double-stepped  battlements,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  from  Llandudno  to  (2  M.)  Glod- 
daeth  diverges  from  the  shore-road  beyond  Craig-y-Don  Terrace. 

The  low  wooded  hills  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Orme's  Head  a£ford  many 
pleasant  rambles.  The  best  point  of  view  is  '^Fabo  Hill,  which  rises 
about  2  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Orme,  and  about  3  M. ,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  the  8.E.  of  Llandudno.  We  may  either  reach  it  by  the  Oloddaeth 
woods  (see  above),  or  follow  the  Conway  road  to  a  point  Vs  ^*  beyond 
the  village  of  (!*/«  V.)  Llanrho$  (Mostyn  Arms),  with  its  pretty  church,  near 
which  is  a' memorial  church  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  opened  in  1896,  and 
then  diverge  to  the  left.  By  the  latter  route  we  pass  the  old  mansion  of 
fSVi  M.)  Bodytcalltn^  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs., 
2-0  p.m.  —  The  favourite  boating-excursions  (comp.  p.  297)  are  to  the  caves 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  Oreat  and  Little  Orme,  which  can  be  reached  only  by 
water.  In  fine  weather  both  these  excursions  are  very  enjoyable,  and  the 
sheer  precipices  of  the  two  headlands  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
below.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cave  is  the  Lleeh,  in  the  Great  Orme , 
which  is  said  to  have  been  fitted  up  as  a  marine  summer-house  by  a  far- 
back  member  of  the  Mostyn  family.  Good  deep-sea  fishing  may  also  be  had. 

Conway  (see  p.  800) ,  with  its  picturesque  castle ,  is  within  4  M.  of 
Llandudno ,  and  may  be  easily  reached  by  road,  by  river,  or  by  rail. 
In  the  last  case  the  traveller  should  alight  at  Llandudno  Junction  and 
walk  across  the  Suspension  Bridge.  About  halfway  between  Llandudno 
and  Conway  lies  Degamoy  (Deganwy  Castle  Hotel),  commanded  by  a  small 
hill  (250  ft. ;  view),  which  is  crowned  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Hugh  Lupus  Qp*  286).  Steamer  hence  up  the  Coniwvj  \q  '^T«>\:es^H 
(comp.  pp.  297,  323).  The  small  pier  lies  a  UttU  )ae\oNv  Vto  NXi^^.  ^^  ^i^as. 
railway  station.   At  Conway  the  steamboat-pier  \a  mat  •XiO'^^i  NX^^  ^^^^^k 

From  Llandudno  Junction  to  £eMtos-y-Coed  woA  F/estiniog,  «»«i^^*  "^^ 

Beyond  Llandudno  Jnnction  tlie  ttain  cioaaea  ^Ve^  ^\.^«^  TnA  %■* 
of  the  Comvay  by  an  iron  Tubular  Bridge,  4VQ  It.  Xow^^tv^a^^ 
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above  high-water  mark,  constructed  hy  Robert  StephenBon  and 
Fairbaim  in  1846-48.  The  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  graceful 
suspension-bridge  (Id.)  ^y  Telford,  close  to  the  railway. 

45^2  ^*  Conway  or  Aherconway  {Oakwood  Park  Hotel,  1  M. 
from  the  station,  with  fine  view,  R.  from  48.,  D.  4^.,  *C<utle, 
R.  4^.  6d. ,  D.  3^.  6(2.-5^.;  Erakine  Arms)  is  an  ancient  and 
picturesque  little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Conway,  still 
surrounded  with  walls ,  coeval  with  the  castle.  The  walls ,  which 
still  retain  their  twenty>one  semicircular  towers  and  the  three 
original  Moorish-looking  gates ,  have  been  restored ;  and  ylsitors 
may  walk  along  the  top  of  the  N.  wall,  from  the  Upper  Gate  to  the 
river  (adm.  3d. ;  interesting  views).  The  curfew  is  still  rung  here. 
The  *Pla8  Mawr  (adm.  10  till  dusk,  6d.),  a  mansion  dating  from 
1684,  and  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Academy  of  Art  (annual  summer  exhibition).  The  Interior  contains 
panelled  rooms,  fretted  ceilings,  old  fire-places,  quaint  carvings,  etc. 
The  Church  of  8t,  Mary,  mainly  in  the  Dec.  style,  contains  a  fine 
rood-loft  and  the  monument  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  the  41st  child  of 
his  father  and  himself  the  father  of  27  children ;  also  a  bust  of  John 
Oibson  (1790-1866),  the  sculptor,  bom  at  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Oyffln. 

♦Conway  Castle  is  finely  situated  on  a  rock  rising  above  the 
river,  and  as  seen  from  the  E.  (e,  g,  from  the  suspension  bridge)  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ruin  in  Wales.  It  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1284,  to  hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  was  designed  by 
Henry  de  Elreton,  the  gifted  architect  to  whom  we  also  owe  the 

castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Beaumaris. 

In  shape  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong,  the  walls  of  which,  12-15  ft. 
in  thickness ,  are  strengthened  by  eight  massive ,  circular  towers.  Each 
of  the  towers  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  graceful  turret,  as  at  Car- 
narvon, but  only  four  of  these  now  remain.  We  enter  (adm.  od.),  at  the 
N.W.  angle,  by  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  W.  front.  From  the 
terrace  at  the  top  we  pass,  to  the  left,  through  a  portcullised  gateway,  into 
the  Great  Court.  To  the  right  is  the  Banqueting  Hall,  ISO  ft.  long  and 
82  ft.  wide;  the  roof  and  floor  are  gone,  but  the  level  of  the  latter  may  be 
traced  by  the  fireplaces.  The  Chapel  was  at  the  E.  end  of  the  hall.  Near 
the  E.  end  of  the  court  is  the  old  well,  beyond  which  we  pass  into  the 
Inner  Court,  enclosed  by  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  castle.  In  the  N.E.  or 
QueenU  Tower  is  a  beautiful  oriel  window,  known  aa  Queen  Eleanor^s 
oratory.  The  tower  opposite  (S.E.),  called  the  King^e  Tower,  has  a  dungeon 
below  it.  The  so-called  ^Broken  Tou)er\  to  the  W.  of  the  last,  lost  much 
of  its  picturesqueness  by  reconstruction.  The  terrace  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  castle,  where  there  was  formerly  an  entrance  from  the  river,  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  Conway.  For  a  view  of  the  *barp-8haped'  town  of  Conway 
visitors  should  ascend  to  the  battlements. 

Edward  I.  himself  was  besieged  by  the  Welsh  in  this  castle,  and  is  said 

to  have  been  in  imminent  danger  until  the  subsidence  of  ^Conway^  foaming 

flood'  allowed  reinforcements  to  reach  him.  In  the  Great  Civil  War  it  was 

held  for  the  king,  flrst  by  Archbp.  Williams,  a  native  of  Conway,  and  th«a 

Jb^'  Prince  Rupert,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  Parliamentarians. 

On  leaving  the  castle,  visUoTB  ma^  taV;.^  a  \\«%avfiX  «1xqU  along  the 
wooded  knoll  of  Bodlondel,  rising  from  tYitOouwttii  V^iXV*  ^^^»  qWU* 
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town.  Farther  on  are  tbe  Oolf  lAnkt  on  Conway  Marsh.  —  To  the  W.  of 
the  town  is  (3  M.)  Comoay  Mount  (807ft.))  or  the  Toion  Hilly  on  the  top  of 
which  are  traces  of  a  forUfled  camp  (fine  view).  We  may  follow  the  ridge 
westwards  to  AlU  Wen,  and  descend  into  the  Syehnant  Pats  (560  ft.), 
whence  we  may  either  return  to  (2Vs  ^0  Oonway  by  the  main  road,  or  go 
on  to  (1  M.)  Dwygyfylchi  (see  below),  Penmaenmawr  (2  M.;  see  below), 
or  the  C/i  M.)  Fairy  Glen  (see  below). 

As  tlie  tiain  leayes  Conway  we  have  a  view  of  Llandudno  and  the 
Great  Orme  to  the  right,  and  of  Oonway  Monnt  to  the  left.  We  pass 
under  Penmaehbaeh  hy  a  tunnel,  beyond  which  Anglesey  and  Puffin 
Island  come  in  sight  on  our  right,  in  front.  To  the  left  are  Dwygy- 
fylchi (see  below)  and  Foci  Llys  (1180  ft.).  —  50  M.  Penmaenmawr 
(Penmaenmawr  Hotels  R.  from  48.,  D.  4s.  6cL;  Mountain  View; 
Mona  Temperance),  a  pleasant  little  marine  resort,  is  delightfully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name  ('great  head  of  the 
rock* ;  1560  ft.),  a  huge  mass  of  crystalline  rock  descending  almost 
vertically  to  the  sea  and  forming  the  northernmost  buttress  of  the 

Snowdon  range. 

A  pleasant  and  easy  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  pretty  little  Fairy  Glen 
(adm.  Sd.),  either  direct  (IV4  M.),  or  via  the  village  of  Dwygyfylchi  (Doo- 
i-gl-vulchyj  hotel)  and  the  Syehnant  Pais  Cdry  valley';  2V2  M.).  Penmaen- 
mawr Hill  (ascent  1  hr.),  with  its  granite  quarries,  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  and  commands  a  view  ranging  from  Snow- 
don on  the  S.  to  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  N.  Good  walkers  may  follow 
the  semicircular  ridge,  of  which  Penmaenmawr  forms  the  N.W.  horn,  to 
(2  hrs.)  Foel  Lips  (lloO  ft.),  and  descend  thence  to  their  starting-point.  On 
a  hill  about  halfway  round  the  semicircle  are  the  Meinirffirion  (4ong 
stones'),  a  circle  of  standing  stones  of  doubtful  origin.  The  direct  route 
from  Penmaenmawr  to  the  (^  M.)  Meini-Hirion  is  through  the  ^Qreen  Qorge\ 

52Y2  M.  Llanfairfechan  (Queen's,  R.  48.,  D.  38.  6rf. ;  Castle, 

R.  or  D.  28. 6<i.),  a  small  watering  place.  —  541/2  M.  Aber  (Bulkeley 

Armsjj  a  village  situated  */2  M.  from  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a 

lovely  glen.  Aber  lies  immediately  opposite  Beaumaris  in  Anglesey, 

and  it  was  once  possible  to  cross  the  sands  at  low  water ;  several 

persons,  however,  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  in  1817.  In  the 

middle  of  the  village  is  a  mound  called  the  Mwd,  said  to  have 

been  the  site  of  a  castle  where  Llewelyn  received  the  summons  of 

Edward  I.  to  surrender  his  principality. 

The  "^Glen  of  the  Aber,  the  entrance  to  which  is  flanked  by  Maesy- 
Oaer  (763  ft. ;  view)  on  the  E.  and  Fridd-du  on  the  W.,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  smaller  valleys  in  Wales.  About  V2  ^'  from  Aber  the  road  crosses 
the  graceful  Pont  Newydd,  but  the  path  to  the  head  of  the  glen  and  the 
(l>/2  M.)  *Aher  Falls  keeps  to  the  right  and  soon  crosses  a  foot-bridge. 
The  larger  fall  (^Rhaiadr  Mawr**)  descends  in  a  series  of  leaps,  with  a 
total  height  of  180  ft.,  and  after  rain  is  of  considerable  volume.  The 
smaller  fall,  Vs  ^*  ^o  the  W.,  lies  on  the  way  to  Mcel  Wnion  (1812  ft.; 
'Oonion''),  the  ridge  of  which  offers  a  pleasant  route  for  returning  to 
Aber  (1-lVshr.).  —  Aber  and  Llanfairfechan  are  starting-points  for  the  ascent 
of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (p.  304;  4-4V2  hrs.),  via  Y  Foel  Fras  (3091  ft.). 

Beyond  Aber,  Penrhyn  Castle  (p.  304)  is  a  prominent  object  on 
the  right,  rising  from  the  woods.   The  train  crosses  the  valU.^  ^1 
the    Ogwen  and  threads  two  tunnels,  "betweew  -vVV^i!^  ^^  ^wx. 
branch-line  to  Betheada,  (p.  303)  diverges  to  t\ie  \el^. 
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60  M.  Bangor.  —  Axrival.  The  Railway  Station  lies  at  the  8.W. 
extremity  of  the  town,  Vs  ^*  from  the  cathedral;  the  principal  trains  are 
met  by  hotel-omnibnses  and  cabs.  The  ateamboat  Pier  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  I1/4  H.  from  the  station  (omnibus,  2d.), 

Hotels.  The  ^Geosge,  a  large  and  finely-situated  house,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Henai  Strait  and  Bridges ,  lies  outside  Bangor ,  l>/4  M . 
to  the  W.  of  Bangor  station,  and  ^/s  M.  from  the  Menai  Bridge  station ^ 
B.  from  4«.,  D.  is.-i».  Qd.  —  Castlb,  near  the  cathedral,  B.  or  D.  ht., 
Bbxtish,  ^Railway,  I^obth  Wsstssn  Station  (B.  24.  3d),  Wiijjams^s 
TsKFBBANCE ,  near  the  station.  —  In  Upper  Bangor ,  Vs  M.  from  the 
station,  Bellbvub.  —  At  Oarth,  Union.  —  Railway  Re/rethment  Rocm*. 

Oabs.  Per  mile  i«.,  each  addit.  fraction  of  a  mile  6(f. ;  per  hour  2«. 
6d.,  each  addit.  V^hr.  od.  —  From  the  railway  station  to  the  George  Hotel 
is.  Sd.  \  to  the  Uniyersitj  it.  6(f. ;  to  Menai  Bridge  2t.  \  to  Penrhyn  Castle 
2t.  Sd.\  to  Bethesda  5«.  Qd.\  to  Penrhyn  Quarries  6s.  Qd.\  to  Beaumaris  7«. 
Carriage  and  pair  about  one-half  more.  I>river''s  fees  and  moderate  luggage 
included. 

Coaches.  The  'Loop  Tour*  (No.  7)  from  Llandudno  (see  p.  297)  may  be 
joined  at  Conway  and  quitted  at  Bethesda  or  Llandegai  (comp.  p.  826).  Om- 
nibus to  Beaumaris  via  the  Suspension  Bridge  four  times  daily  (7  M.;  9tf.). 

Steamers.  To  Liverpool  via  Beaumaris  and  Llandudno,  daily  in  snmmer 
(comp.  p.  298) ;  up  the  Henai  Strait  to  Carnarvon,  several  times  daily  (fare  U.). 
Small  steamer  to  Beaumaris  several  times  daily  in  summer  from  Oarth  Pier 
(in  20min.;  fareSd.).  —  Oarth  Feri'p  (steam-launch)  across  the  8teslt,lYt<i* 

Boats.  Sailing -boats  8«.  per  hr..  Is.  for  each  addit.  Vabr.;  rowing- 
boats  2«.  and  Is.  Boat  to  Menai  Bridge  2«.,  Britannia  Ihtbular  Bridge  ts.  6d., 
Pufjln  Island  10<.,  Carnarvon  i2s.  od.    Return-fares  one-half  more. 

Bangor  ('Mgh  choir'),  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  brisk  little  town 
with  11,269  inhab.,  consists  of  Lower  Bangor,  containing  the  railway 
station,  and  Upper  Bangor,  the  pleasantest  residential  quarter,  on 
the  ridge  separating  this  valley  from  the  Menai  Straits  and  terminat- 
ing In  Oarth  Point,  to  the  N.,  with  a  steamboat-pier  (adm.  2d.).  The 
town  is  an  excellent  centre  for  excursions  in  N.  Wales,  but  lacks  the 
bathing  and  other  attractions  of  a  seaside  place.  Port  Penrhyn,  the 
harbour  of  Bangor,  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  lower  town,  and  carries  on 
a  busy  traffic  In  slates. 

The  Cathbdhal,  In  a  low-lying  situation  near  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  among  the  smallest  and  plainest  of  English  minsters, 
but  possesses  some  architectural  Interest.  The  original  church  on 
this  site  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  6th  century,  and  was 
followed  by  three  others,  the  first  of  which  was  destroyed  in  1071, 
the  second  during  the  Welsh  wars  of  Edward  I.  (ca.  12i82),  and  the 
third  by  Owen  Glendower  In  1404.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  about 
1496,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  early  in  the  16th  century.  A 
complete  restoration  was  undertaken  In  1870,  superintended  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  In  style  it  affords  examples  of  E.  £.,  Dec,  and 
Perpendicular.    The  central  tower  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Interior.    The  interior  of  the  church  is  plain  but  harmonious.    The 

nave  and  aisles  have  flat  timber  roofs,  while  the  choir  has  good  vaulting. 

The  nave,  the  presbytery,  and  the  choir-windows  are  Perpendienlar.  The 

rest  of  the  choir ,  the  transepts ,  and  the  8.  aisle- windows  are  I>e«orated. 

In  the  S.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Owen  Qwynedd,  Prinee  of  Wales  (d.  119Q). 

At   theW.  end  of  the  N.   aisle  are  some  ancient  tiles  and  a  euiioiu  In- 

rj'0ed  tombstone  found  in  the  Lad-j  Cha^«.\-.,  also  a  nair  of  dog-toa|s.  — 

The  San.  aervicea  are  held  at  8.  li.80«  «ndi  K^  vi««X-^vs  ««r«\!M«  at  8  tad 

3  (8  in  winter). 
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The  Bithop't  Palace  and  the  Deanery  adjoin  the  cathedral.  The  former 
is  unoccupied,  as  the  Bishop^  present  residence  is  at  Olyngarth^  across 
the  ferry. 

Bangoi  is  the  seat  of  the  Unitbiisitt  College  of  Nobth  Wales, 
wMoh  is  established  in  a  large  and  plain  building,  formerly  a 
hotel ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The  college ,  founded  in  1883, 
has  150  stndents,  nnmerons  open  scholarships,  and  excellent  bio- 
logical and  other  laboratories.  Visitors  should  apply  at  the  nni- 
yersity-bnilding.  —  There  are  also  an  Independent  and  a  Baptist 
College  at  Bangor,  as  well  as  a  Trainif%g  College  for  Women, 

In  the  High  St.,  between  the  cathedral  and  the  station,  is  a  Fuh- 
lie  library  and  Museum^  containing  a  small  ethnological  collection. 
The  steep  slope  of  the  gorse-clad  hill  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
yalley  in  which  the  town  lies  has  been  laid  out  as  Recreation 
QroundSj  affording  admirable  Views  to  seaward,  including  the  Great 
Orme*s  Head.  A  good  view  of  the  Snowdon  region  may  be  obtained 
by  extending  the  walk  to  Felin  Esgoh,  or  the  Bishop's  Mill,  Y2  ^* 
to  the  S.  —  The  Menai  Park  in  Upper  Bangor  commands  fine  views 
of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges.  —  Off  Garth  lies  the  ^Clio'  training- 
ship  (adm.  10-4,  1«.). 

PsvBHTN  Gastls  AND  QuARBiES.  Tourists  who  do  uot  Walk  or  drive 
the  whole  way  may  take  the  train  to  (6  M.)  Bethesda  (lid.,  Gd.,  6d.),  visit 
the  (1  M.)  Slate  Quarries,  and  walk  back  to  Bangor  via  the  Castle  (jd  M.). 
Pin>Ue  waggonettes  also  ply  between  Bangor  and  Bethesda  (fare  Qd.).  The 
milestones  count  from  the  £.  end  of  Bangor,  1  M.  from  the  station. 

Betheida  (Douglas  Arms,  B.  2«.  6d.,  T>.2s.Qd.-Ss.\  Victoria  f  Waterloo^ 
all  second  class),  now  a  busy  and  ugly  little  quarrymen's  town  with  (1901) 
6081  inhab.,  was  formerly  a  small  and  pretty  village  named  Glan  Ogwen. 
Most  of  the  quarrymen  are  Methodists.  —  To  reach  the  quarries  we  cross 
the  bridge  i/g  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  centre  of  the  town  and  ascend  to  the 
left  to  (}/t  M.)  the  entrance,  where  we  meet  the  guide.  No  charge  is  made 
for  admission,  .but  the  guide  expects  a  small  fee.  The  interesting  blasting 
operations  take  place  at  25  min.  past  each  hour;  the  dinner-hour  (11.80 
to  12.30)  should  be  avoided. 

The  Penbhtn  Slatb  Quabbi£s,  the  largest  in  the  world,  employ  up- 
wards of  90O0  quarrymen  and  produce  about  860  tons  of  slate  per  day. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  quarry  is  that  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  the 
successive  steps  or  terraces  of  which  are  each  about  60  ft.  in  height.  At 
present  the  quarry  is  about  ICXX)  ft.  deep,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  still  1800  ft.  of  slate  to  exhaust  before  the  underlying  Cambrian  grit 
is  reached.  Small  tramway-lines  traverse  each  terrace  to  convey  the  slate 
to  the  hydraulic  lifts,  which  raise  it  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  dispatched 
to  Port  Penrhyn  by  a  small  narrow-gauge  railway.  The  quarrymen,  who 
(in  good  times)  earn  26-80«.  a  week,  work  in  gangs  of  four,  two  devoting 
themselves  to  the  actual  quarrying  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  split- 
ting and  dressing  it.  The  latter  operations  are  interesting  to  watch,  and 
the  visitor  may  try  his  hand  at  splitting,  a  feat  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
it  looks.  Only  about  10-16  per  cent  of  the  slate  quarried  is  of  any  com- 
mercial value.  Four  different  kinds  of  slate  —  red,  blue,  green,  and  gray 
—  are  found  in  this  one  quarry.  The  dressed  slates  are  classed  in  different 
sizes,  named  queens,  duchesses,  countesses,  and  ladies.  Each  size  must  be 
of  a  certain  thickness;  thus  if  a^queen''  is  found  thinner  than  the  standard 
she  must  be  cut  down  to  a  'duehess\  —  Various  little  objects  carved  in 
slate  may  be  purchased  at  the  entrance. 

In  returning  from  Bethesda  to  Bangor  by  xoa^  v<^  cn^o'^  ^^  ^^XT'^^'x 
of  the  sea,  Anglesey,  the  Great  Orme,  and  PenmaLCnmvwt.,  vnXsSV^^^^^J' 
UB  are  ibe  MU,  enoloBing  the  pass  of  Nant  FiTancoTi  V^.  ^fi*i>.  —  ^comk^ 
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Castle  is  also  prominent.  We  reach  the  entrance  to  the  park,  at  the  model- 
village  of  LUtndegai^  with  its  pretty  church  (containing  the  tomb  of  Ardibp. 
Williams,  p.  300),  3  M.  from  Bethesda  and  1  M.  from  Bangor.  —  Instead 
of  keeping  to  the  highroad  all  the  way,  we  may  descend  from  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  quarry  (see  p.  303)  by  a  cart-track  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
stream,  which  rejoins  the  road  at  a  bridge  about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Bethesda. 

Fenrhyn  Oaitle  (adm.  on  Tues.,  2-5,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  family 
also  onThurs.,  2-5.  by  tickets  obtainable  at  the  Bangor  hotels;  1  pers.  2*.. 
each  addit.  pers.  it. ,  no  gratuities,)  the  seat  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of 
the  quarries,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  accommodating  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  to  modem  domestic 
requirements  has  been  skilfully  grappled  with.  The  keep  is  an  imitation 
of  Rochester  ()astle.  The  interior  (visitors  ring  at  the  entrance  in  the 
keep)  contains  fine  carvings  in  oak,  ebony,  slate,  and  Anglesey  marble,  a 
^ffirlas  Horn'  (an  heirloom  of  the  Elizabethan  period),  and  a  few  good 
pictures.  ^'View  from  the  towers.  On  leaving  the  house  we  should  widk 
through  the  shady  park  to  Port  Penrhyn  (p.  302). 

Bethesda  is  a  good  starting-point  for  ascending  Camedd  Dafydd  (3426  ft.) 
and  Camedd  Llewelyn  (3484  ft.),  twin-peaks,  inferior  in  height  to  Snow- 
don  alone  among  Welsh  mountains.  The  ascent  of  the  former  takes  3-3  hrs., 
and  the  top  of  Garnedd  Llewelyn,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
saddle,  flanked  on  the  W.  by  fine  precipitous  cliffs,  may  be  reached  in  1  hr. 
more.  The  *View  from  these  summits  is  very  similar,  embracing  the  sea. 
Anglesey,  and  the  Ormes  to  the  K.;  the  Conway  valley  to  the  E.t  Koei 
Siabod  and  Gader  Idris  (in  the  distance)  to  the  S. ;  the  pyramidal  Tryfan 
and  the  Glyders,  with  Snowdon  in  the  background,  to  the  S.W.;  and 
Klidyr  Fawr  to  the  W.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to  Gapel  Curig  (p.  382), 
Aber  (p.  301),  or  Tal-y-Cafh  (p.  323).  —  A  coach  runs  daily  in  summer 
from  Bethesda  to  Llyn  Ogwen  (return-fare  2«.  6d.). 

The  drive  between  Bangor  and  Bettws-y-Coed^  through  Kant  Ffraneon 
is  described  at  p.  326.  — -  The  ascent  of  Snowdon  may  be  made  from  Bangor 
in  one  day  with  the  aid  of  the  train  to  Llanberis  via  Carnarvon. 

The  two  magnificent  bridges,  crossing  the  Menai  Strait  and  con- 
necting the  mainland  with  the  island  of  Anglesey ,  foim  the  great 
centre  of  interest  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bangor.  The  *]Ienai 
SoBpension  Bridge,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  constmcted 
by  Telford  in  1819-26,  and  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  elegance. 
To  reach  the  still  more  wonderful  Britannia  Tubnlar Bridge,  1 M. 
to  the  S.,  we  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge  (id.^  and  follow  the  road 

to  the  left  on  the  Anglesey  bank  (comp.  p.  305). 

The  Suspension  Bsidob  is  680  ft.  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and  1000  ft. 
over  all;  and  the  roadway  is  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  tile  water  at  high 
tide.  Each  of  the  16  chains  by  which  it  is  supported  is  1786  ft.  in  len^^ 
and  is  passed  through  60  ft.  of  solid  rock  at  each  end.  By  applying  al 
the  cottage  at  the  Anglesey  end  of  the  bridge,  the  traveller  may  be  con- 
ducted underground  to  the  place  where  the  chains  are  fastened.  The  Menal 
Bridge  is  still  the  longest  suspension-bridge  in  England  {  but  it  ii  not  so 
long  as  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Budapest,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  over  the  East  River  at  Kew  York,  and  some  others.  The  bridge 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Menai  Strait,  the  Tubular  Bridge,  etc. 

The  TuBULAK  Bbidob,  which  was  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  in  184S- 
50,  consists  of  two  parallel  rectangular  tubes  or  tunnels,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  innumerable  small  tubes,  firmly  rivetted  together.  The 
material  is  wrought  iron,  in  plates  of  V2-I  ii^ch  in  thickness.  The  tabat 
rest  upon  five  piers,  one  on  the  shore  at  each  end  and  three  in  the  water. 
The  central  tower,  resting  on  the  Britannia  roek  which  gives  name  to 
the  bridge,  is  280  ft.  high,  and  the  line  of  rails  is  104  ft.  above  the  water 
2'be  entire  bridge  it  1840  ft.  in  length*,  each  of  the  two  central  tpaaa  is 
.j/in  ft,  long,  each  of  the  side -spans  'm  i\.  *I^i^  \«A»1  weight  of  iroa 
he  bridge  U  upwarda  uf  11,000  tons.  1a  \;ti«  cnuiNaroLsKLQu  qI^CmXci^Aidi 
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the  cMef  difficulty  was  found  in  floating  the  large  central  sections  of  the 
tube,  each  weigMng  1600  tons,  into  their  site  with  the  aid  of  pontoons, 
and  then  elevating  ttiem  and  placing  them  on  the  towers  by  huge  hydrau- 
lic engines.  Allowance  has  been  made ,  by  the  use  of  movable  rollers, 
for  the  expansion  of  the  metal  by  the  summer-heat,  which  sometimes  in- 
creases the  length  of  the  structure  by  nearly  a  foot.  On  buttresses  at  each 
end  of  tiie  bridge  are  colossal  stone  figures  of  lions  couchant,  12  ft.  high 
and  25  ft.  long.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  this  bridge  may  at  first  appear 
somewhat  insignificant,  but  a  closer  inspection,  especially  from  below,  soon 
produces  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  its  enormous  proportions.  Tu 
examine  the  interior  a  pass  from  the  engineer  at  Bangor  Station  is  required. 
Fbou  Bangor  to  the  Bbidobs.  This  excursion  may  be  made  in  various 
ways.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  is  to  take  the  train,  passing  through 
the  Tubular  Bridge,  to  (4M.)  Llmfair  (p.  306 -,  fares  8d.,  4d.«  3V2<2.),  the 
first  station  in  Anglesey,  and  to  return  thence  on  foot  via  the  Holyhead  road. 
On  a  knoll  adjoining  the  road,  V2M.  from  Llanfair  station,  rises  the  Anglesey 
Column,  erected  in  1816  in  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  second  in 
command  at  Waterloo.  The  top  (90  ft.  •,  adm.  3d.)  commands  a  splendid 
^Panorama  of  Anglesey ,  the  Menai  Straits ,  and  the  Carnarvonshire  Mts. 
A  little  beyond  the  column  a  road  descends  to  the  right,  passing  under 
the  railway,  to  a  footpath  leading  to  the  (V2  M.)  Tubular  Bridge,  Returning 
to  the  Holyhead  road,  we  continue  to  follow  it,  enjoying  fine  views,  to 
(IVs  M.)  the  SuipenHon  Bridge.  [About  1/4  M.  before  the  bridge  we  reach 
a  gate  on  the  right,  from  which  a  path  leads  through  a  fir-plantation 
and  across  a  causeway  to  the  curious  little  Llanditilio  Churchy  romantically 
situated  on  an  islet]  Grossing  the  bridge,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow 
the  road  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Menai  Straits,  via  Upper  Bangor^ 
to  (2  M.)  Oarth  (p.  302).  There  is  a  cab-stand  at  the  Carnarvonshire  end 
of  the  Suspension  Bridge  (fare  to  Bangor  station  2s.).  —  Menai  Bridge 
station  (p.  306)  is  not  far  from  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Treborth  (p.  307) 
is  near  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The  Beaumaris  omnibus  (p.  302)  crosses  the 
Suspension  Bridge.    The  Bridges  may  also  be  visited  by  boat  (p.  302). 

Tlie  Island  of  Anglesey  (*Isle  of  the  English')  or  Mona  (Mdn, 
derivation  uncertain),  wMch  is  abont  300  sq.  M.  in  extent  and 
contains  50,590  Inbab.,  offers  few  picturesque  features  beyond 
Beaumaris  Castle,  the  walk  along  the  Menai  Strait,  Penmon  Priory, 
Red  Wharf  Bay,  and  the  island  of  Holyhead.  It  contains,  however, 
numerous  cromlechs,  menhirs,  and  other  antiquities. 

Beaumarii  {Williams-Bulkeletf  Arms,  opposite  the  pier,  B.  from  3s.  6d., 
L.  2s.  6d.,  D.  £1.  Qd.,  pens.  10s.  6d.,  in  Aug.  i2s.  6<2. ;  Liverpool  Arms, 
Old  Bank  Temperance^  pens,  from  bs.  6d.)  is  a  quiet  little  watering-place, 
the  chief  charm  of  which  is  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  opposite  coast, 
with  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  the  background.  The  Church  dates  from 
the  13th  cent.,  with  a  choir  of  the  16th  century.  The  name  Beaumaris, 
locally  pronounced  ^Bewmorris'*,  is  derived  from  its  low-lying  site  Cbeau 
marais^).  —  Boutes  from  Bangor,  see  p.  802.  The  Liverpool  steamers  also 
call  here  in  summer  (comp.  p.  298). 

*  Beaumarii  Oastle  (adm.  2d.),  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  is  another  of 
the  Welsh  fortresses  due  to  the  vigour  of  Edward  I.  and  the  genius  of 
Henry  de  Elreton  (comp.  pp.  800,  SCTT).    It  is  an  extensive  ruin,   and  in 
ground-plan  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Con- 
way ;  but  it  cannot  compete  with  either  of  these  ruins  in  external  pictur- 
esqueness.    The  castle  proper  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  also  strengthened  with  circular  towers.    The  interior  of  the  large 
central  court  is,  however,  very  beautiful.  We  enter  the  quadrangle  on  the 
S.  side,  and  see  before  us,  at  the  17.  end,  the  remains  of  the  Great  Hall, 
70  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  broad,  lighted  by  five  beautifully-traceried  vi\sv&!a^^ 
and  draped  with  luxuriant  ivy.    On  the  E.  side  ot  t^«  c^q\]lt\.^  qh  'Ctv«k  ^'^^N' 
floor,  is  the  Chapel,  an  B.  B.  room  with  a  Dec.  axcaA^  -tow-a^  V\.  wA-  ^^^T^ 
squiatf  Mt  the  W.  end.    The  various  remalne  of  ih^  ^oxa^^XXa  K^vs^TftWoa* 
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are  also  interesting.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  court  are  the  haaes  of  large 
circular  towers  and  other  indications  that  apartments  similar  to  those  at 
the  N.  end  once  stood  here.  Fine  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  top 
of  the  walls.    The  history  of  the  castle  is  uninteresting. 

The  grounds  of  Baron  Hill^  the  seat  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  on  the  hill 
behind  Beaumaris,  are  open  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  from  1  p.m.  till  dusk. 
The  lofty  OhelUk^  prominent  in  most  views  of  Beaumaris,  is  a  memorial 
to  Sir  Rich.  Bulkeley  (d.  1876).  —  Henllyt^  the  seat  of  Col.  Lewis,  1  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Beaumaris,  contains  a  few  paintings,  and  in  the  garden 
of  the  lodge  next  the  town  (^Curiosity  Lodge**)  is  a  collection  of  old  stone 
fonts  and  querns. 

Fbou  Beaumaris  to  the  Tubulab  Bbidoe,  6  M.  The  well-shaded 
road  skirts  the  shore  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  (iVa  ^0  Suspension  Bridge 
and  commands  various  fine  views  of  the  Strait  and  the  opposite  mainland. 
At  low  tide  the  strait  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  fair-sized  river,  expos- 
ing large  tracts  of  sand  on  each  side  (comp.  p.  801).  After  2  M .  we  pass 
the  gates  of  a  drive  to  Baron  Hill,  and  beyond  them  reach  the  ferry  to 
Bangor  (2d. ;  inn).  After  2  M.  more  the  road  ascends  to  Menai Bridge  Viiloff* 
(Victoria,  B..  3«.  6d.'^  Bulkeley  Arms);  the  railway-station  is  on  the  other 
side  (see  below).  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  village  is  the  Suspension  Bridge. 
Thence  to  the  Tubular  Bridge,  see  p.  304.  —  Plas  Newyddy  seat  of  the  Jfar- 
qnis  of  Anglesey,  lies  IV4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  latter;  the  grounda,  containing 
two  cromlechs,  are  open  to  the  public  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 

Fbou  Beaumabis  to  Psnmon  Pbiobt,  4  M.  Passing  the  Castle  and 
crossing  the  Green  towards  the  N.,  we  reach  the  road  again  at  (^/s  V.)  a 
modem  house  called  the  Friars.  Here  we  take  the  branch  to  tiia  right, 
und  in  a  few  hundred  yards  turn  inland.  If  we  keep  to  the  road  we 
pass  near  (2V4  H.)  Castell  Lleiniog,  a  small  Norman  stronghold,  dating 
from  1080.  [A  detour  may  be  saved  by  following  the  shore  all  the  wav.] 
Fenmon  Friory,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  originally  founded  in  the  oth 
cent.,  but  the  ITorman  Churchy  restored  in  1864,  is  the  oldest  part  of  tha 
present  buildings.  (Key  of  church  kept  by  the  clerk,  near  the  lighthoiue, 
V2M.  farther  on.)  To  the  S.  of  the  church  is  the  ruined  Refectory  (18th  cent.); 
the  lintel  of  the  window  in  the  S.E.  comer  is  formed  of  an  ancient  British 
cross.  To  the  E.  is  a  curious  old  Dovecote.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained 
in  the  house  between  the  church  and  the  refectory,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
prior's  lodgings.    Interesting  old  cross  in  the  deer-park,  to  the  W. 

FufFin  Island  (Priestholm^  Ynys  Seiriol),  separated  from  the  K.  E.  point 
of  Anglesey  by  a  channel  1/2  ^*  wide,  contains  the  tower  of  a  very  an- 
cient church,  erected  in  connection  with  Penmon.  The  island  is  frequented 
in  the  breeding-season  by  great  quantities  of  puffin-auks. 

Bed  Wharf  Bay^  on  the  y.  coast  of  Anglesey,  6  M.  from  Beaumaris 
(8  M.  by  road  via  Pentraeth)^  is  a  picturesque  inlet,  with  smooth  and  firm 
sands.  There  is  a  small  hotel  at  the  W.  end,  and  at  the  E.  end  is  the 
village  of  Llanddona^  iVs  M.  from  which  is  Btordd  Arthur^  or  Arthnr^s 
Table,  a  height  affording  the  most  extensive  view  in  Anglesey. 

From  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  304)  the  railway  runs  on,  paising  LUm- 
fair  (p.  305),   to  Gaerwtn^  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (18  M.)  Amlwch  (Di- 
norben  Arms;  •Bull  Bay  Hotel,  l»/4  M.  to  the  N.W.,  pens,  from  Of.  WA 
a  small  town  and  watering-place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anglesey.    The  rail- 
way ends  at  (22  M.)  Holyhead  {Station  Hotel,  B.  4«.,  D.  bt.  \  Mtu-ine,  >/>  ^ 
from  the  station;   Tre-Arddur  Bay  Private  Hotel ,  at  the  golf-linkf ,  2  K. 
from  the  station,   pens.  8-lOf . ;  American  Consular  Agent,  R,  D.  Roberta), 
the  starting-point  of  the  mail-steamers  to  Dublin  (00  M.,   in  4  hrs.;   \o 
Kingstown  in  2V3  hrs.)  and  to  Greenore.    The  boat-trains  run  to  the  Ad- 
miralty  PieVy  whence  the  packets  start.    Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thurs. 
to  the  wardship  stationed  here.    The  chief  object  of  intereat  near  Holy- 
bead  is  the  bold  rocky  scenery  ol  Vhe  ^Iforth  viv^*8outK  fLinck  (Ughthonse 
on  the  latter).    Good  view  from  Holyhecid  Mountain  (TJft^V  ^Y^AltortMr 
oy  Befuffe  (24  acres  in  area)  \%  protected 'b'j  k  BradlwBoXw  VMx^»^«*%» 

trsiUi  passeB  through  alongtuTVTieVaMft^^^*'^^^^-> '^*~*^^''^ 
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Station  (yiew  of  Suspension  Bridge ;  comp.  p.  304).  Oar  line  di- 
▼erges  here  from  the  Dublin  mail-ronte  to  Holyhead,  which  runs 
to  the  right  through  the  Tabular  Bridge  (see  p.  306). .  Good  views 
to  the  right  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges.  62  M.  Treborth; 
64  V2  ^*  ^^^^  Dinorwic,  the  port  of  the  Llanberis  slate-qnarries. 

68Y2  ^>  Carnarvon.  —  Hotels.  ^Botal,  near  the  railway-station, 
R.  from  d$,  6d.,  D.  4#.;  Botal  Sportsman,  Castle  Street,  B.  it. -it.  6J., 
D.  2t.  6d.-4«. ;  Castls,  Castle Sq. ;  Pbincb  of  Walbs,  Bangor  St.,  commercial. 

Ooach  daily  in  summer  round  Snowdon,  via  Snowdon  Banger^  Beddgelert^ 
nen-y-Ovrpdj  and  Llar^eris,  starting  about  10.15  a.m.  and  returning  about 
6  p.m.  (35  M. ;  fare  10«.). 

Steamers:  Down  the  Henai  Strait  to  Bangor  several  times  daily 
(fare  it.) ;  to  Livtrpool,  vill  Bangor ^  Btaumarit.,  and  Llandudno^  daily.  The 
steamboat -pier  is  near  the  N.  end  of  the  new  harbour-basin.  —  Ferry 
steamer  fromVietoria  Pier,  below  the  Castle,  to  Talyfoel  (hotel)  in  Anglesey, 
several  times  daily  (Sd.). 

Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon  {Caer-yn-ar-Fon^  the  *fort  opposite 
Mona'),  an  ancient  town  with  9760  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the 
Menai  Strait  at  the  month  of  the  river  Seiont,  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Segontium.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  narrow  and 
irregnlar  streets  and  a  cattle  usually  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  central  position  of  the  town  and  its  convenient 
railway-connections  make  it  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions. 
The  Twt  Hill  (190  ft.;  lane  to  the  left,  just  beyond  the  Royal 
Hotel)  commands  a  general  view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

North  Road  and  Bangor  Street  lead  in  an  almost  straight  line 
from  the  station  to  the  (Y2  ^0  *  GaBtIe»  which  occupies  the  whole 
W.  end  of  the  town  and  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
Seiont  and  the  Menai  Strait.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
extensive  mediaeval  fortresses  in  Europe ,  and  is  built  entirely  of 
hewn  stone.  Before  entering  the  castle  the  visitor  should  walk  round 
it ,  or,  better  still,  cross  the  Seiont  by  the  swing-bridge  (toll  V2^0 
and  view  it  from  the  opposite  shore.  Carnarvon  Castle  was  begun 
by  Edward  I.  in  1283,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  masterpiece 
of  his  architect,  Henry  de  Elreton  (comp.  pp.  300,  305).  It  was  not 
finished,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  principal  Oate^ 
way  (adm.  id."),  on  the  N.  side,  is  surmounted  by  a  mutilated  figure 
of  Edward  I. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong  or  oval,  origin- 
ally divided  into  two  courts  by  a  wall.    The  walls,  8-14  ft.  in  thickness, 
are  strengthened  by  several  polygonal  towers,  surmounted  by  graceful 
turrets.  Iron  standards  bearing  numbers  have  been  placed  in  the  interior  to 
mark  the  site  and  shape  of  the  different  apartments  formerly  existing  here, 
and  lines  are  cut  in  the  grass  with  the  same  object.    Passing  through  the 
principal  gateway,  we  enter  the  upper  court  close  to  the  line  of  the  cross- 
walL    The  most  generally  interesting  part  is  the  Eagle  Towers  at  the  W.  end 
(to  the  right),  in  which  Edward  H.,  the  first  'Prince  of  W8.U*'  ^  \^  ^swVa.  Na 
have  been  bom  in  1284.     Most  authorities  conaiaLer  \2[i»X  MiA.%  >a».% 'J^'fefe^ 
eonelosivelj  disprovedi  but  Sir  Llewelyn  Tunxet ,  De^wV?  <iQrBj&\aJ«v^  ^^ 
the  Castle,  maintains  the  aecuraey  of  the  popuVax  Vtai^WotL.    "vV^a  ^SS^ 
eluuaber,  wbieb  ia  nointed  out  as  that  In  w^iich  VW^  -p^TWift   vj^     x«?^ 

SSi^^S}^  f?^'  ^^  ^^">  ^  o»  ^'^  first  floor   ol  tlcve.  \.ov»«t  >  S?tJv     '^^^ 
wUk  the  gaUerx  round  the  walls,  and  oveilooliiiia  l\i.ft  TIwjj^V  ^N.t^'w. 
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turrets  of  tbe  Eagle  Tower,  the  name  of  whieh  is  derired  from  the  eagles 
plaeed  on  one  of  them,  command  a  fine  view.  The  interior  of  the  Qmem^M 
Tower  has  been  restored,  and  now  contains  a  Masonic  Lodge  (closed).  —  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  castle  is  the  Qmee»''t  QtUt^  formerly  approached 
by  a  drawbridge ,  and  now  high  above  the  level  of  the  gronnd  outaide. 
Tradition  points  out  this  gate  as  the  place  where  the  infant  Edward  was 
exhibited  to  the  people  as  a  'prince  of  Wales  who  could  speak  no  English". 
There  is  also  a  postern  in  the  base  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  from  whieh  a 
tlight  of  steps  descends  to  the  river.  —  The  'shouldered  arch"  is  sometimes 
called  the  Carnarvon  arch  from  its  general  use  in  this  castle. 

The  To-WN  "Walls  of  Carnarvon  still  exist,  and  visitors  may 
walk  round  them  in  less  than  half-an-honr.  On  leaving  the  Castle 
we  shonld  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  ronnd  its  riTer-front,  where 
the  quay  is  covered  with  slate  from  the  qnarries  of  Nantlle  (see 
below).  Beyond  the  Eagle  Tower  begins  an  Esplanade.^  which 
skirts  the  ontside  of  the  wall  on  this  side,  and  forms  a  pleasant  walk 
along  the  Menai  Strait.  The  towers  are  now  occupied  by  the  County 
Gaol,  the  Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Clnb,  and  the  restry  of  St  Mary's 
Church  (at  the  N.W.  angle). 

The  site  of  Begontiom,  one  of  the  most  important  Roman  stalfmu  in 
Wales,  lav  about  Vs  ^«  to  the  E.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  road  to  Bedd- 
gelert,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
near  the  church  of  LkmbehUg^  the  mother-church  of  Carnarvon.  From  Llan- 
beblig  we  may  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  Park  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Seiont,  and  return  to  the  town  by  the  swing-bridge  (comp.  p.  907). 

From  Carnarvon  to  Llanb&rU^  see  p.  330 ;  to  Beddffelert,  see  pp.  883, 
3B4 ;  to  A/on  Went  Port  Madoc^  and  Barmouth^  see  below. 

b.  From  Carnarvon  to  Afon  Wen,  Fort  Madoc,  and  Barmouth. 

46V»  M.  Railway  (L.N.W.)  from  Carnarvon  to  (19  M.)  Afon  W*m  la 
V4-I  hr.  (fares  3«.  8<f.,  U.  9d.,  U.  6ytd.)\  from  Afon  Wen  (Cambrian  Bail- 
ways)  to  (271/2  M.)  Barmouth  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  3s.  9<f.,  2m.  &!.,  2«.  »/t4.). 

The  first  part  of  this  sub-route,  completing  the  *outer  cirele*  of  rail- 
way round  19orth  Wales,  is  comparatively  little  traversed  bv  tourists, 
most  of  whom  make  their  wav  from  Carnarvon  to  Port  Kadoc  via  Snowdoo 
and  Beddgelert  (comp.  pp.  33o,  334).  —  Comp.  Kap,  p.  336. 

As  the  train  leaves  Carnarvon  we  hare  a  good  retrospect  of  the 
castle  to  the  right.  It  then  crosses  the  Seiont.  874  M.  Dinaa,  the 
junction  of  the  narrow-gange  line  to  Snowdon  Station  (p.  338).  — 
From  (33/4  M.)  Llanwnda  public  conyeyances  ran  to  Clynnog  and 
Dinas  DinlUj  two  seaside-resorts. 

At  Clynnog  (liewborough  Arms),  are  a  large  and  handsome  Perp.  church 
i6-16th  cent.),  the  holy  well  of  St.  Beuno,  and  a  good  cromleeh. 

7  M.  Pen-y-Oroes  (Victoria),  the  Junction  of  a  short  line  to 
(1^9  M.)  Nantlle  (^Nanthly';  inn),  a  conglomeration  of  slate-qoar- 
ries.  Fine  view  to  the  left,  up  the  valley,  of  Snowdon  and  the  rocky 
hill  called  Old  Meredith ,  resembling  an  upturned  face. 

From  Nantlle  a  road,  passing  two  or  three  small  lakes  and  conunanding 

a  fine  view  of  Snowdon,  leads  through  the  pass  to  (6  M.)  Smowdon  BImlitm 

(p.  888).    A  footpath,  diverging  to  \h«  \e{\,  from  this  road  near  (8>/i  M.) 

a  oopper-mine.  joins  the  Caxnarvon  aia^  B^^^^^tNi  -!<>%&.  «X  >3^^^.  ead  of 

f^lyn  ftueJJyn,  1  M.  from  Qt»«Uyn  Loke  Stotion  i5.^»R\1'«L,ttw«L^«!»^.      ^ 

^o^^^   ^'  Pantglas  liea  nearly  oip^oaU^  \\i«.  B.V00U  V^^^  ^  \    \ 
^890  ft.),  a  graceful  hill  or  gtou^  ol\i\U%X.oXVf^iMfit^V  ^ii^iv^^. 
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peak  are  the  remains  of  a  Britisli  stronghold  ci^lled  Tre'r  Ceiri 
(•View).  —  Moel  Hebog  (p.  335)  also  comes  Into  view  on  the  left. 

19  M.  Afon  Wen  (Rail.  Rfint.  Rooms)  is  the  point  where  the 
L.N.WaR.  Joins  the  Cambrian  system  (carriages  changed).  The  station 
(no  village)  lies  on  Cardigan  Bay,  and  commands  fine  views. 

Fbom  Avon  Wen  to  Pwllhbli,  4  M.,  Cambrian  Railways  in  10  min. 
(fares  7d.,  6d.,  id.).  —  Pwllheli,  pron.  Poothlhely  {Wett  End,  on  the  West 
Parade,  R.  4*.,  D.  3*.  Qd. ;  South  Beach,  R.  3*.,  D.  3«.  6<r,  Royal  Victoria, 
both  on  the  S.  Beaeh,  1  M.  from  the  station;  Crown,  Tower,  R.  2s.  Bd., 
D.  8«.,  in  the  town),  a  small  but  rapidly  growing  bathing-place,  with 
perhaps  the  finest  sandy  beach  in  Wales  and  an  esplanade.  Fine  view 
nrom  the  Carreg-y-RimbiU,  or  Oimlet  Rock,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour. 
A  tramway  runs  from  the  town  to  the  West  Parade  (fare  Id.)  and  thence 
skirts  the  bay,  passing  the  Qolf  lAnkt  (9  holes),  to  (4  M.  j  faro  id.)  LlanJbedrog, 
also  being  developed  as  a  watering-place.  The  mansion  of  Olpn-y-Weddw 
here  has  been  converted  into  an  Art  Gallery  (adm.  6d.),  with  about  400 
modem  paintings  (De  Wint,  Gox,  Prout,  Landseer,  etc.),  situated  in 
recreation  grounds  of  60  acres.  —  Another  short  tramway  runs  from 
Pwllheli  town  to  the  South  Beach.  —  Coach-drives  in  summer. 

Pwllheli  forms  the  most  convenient  headquarters  from  which  to 
explore  the  Llejrn  Promontory,  a  district  little  known  and  of  compara- 
tively small  attraction.  The  inn-accommodation  is  of  the  scantiest.  The 
principal  excursions  are  along  the  coast  to  (16  M.)  Aberdaron  (Ship  Inn; 
omn.  or  mail-cart  3«.),  and  to  the  li.W.  to  C^Vs  ^0  N^^vin  (Nanhoron  Arms, 
B.  from  2«.  64..  D.  8«. ;  omn.  or  mail-cart  1«.).  Pwllheli  may  also  be  made 
the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Rivals  (see  p.  306),  which  lie  about 
6  M.  to  the  N.  (better  from  Nevin).  —  Aberdaron  is  about  3  M.  from  Braich- 
y-PwU,  the  ^Land's  End'  of  N.  Wales,  and  the  walk  thither  reveals  some 
fine  coast-scenery.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  is  Bardsey  Isle, 
which  lies  about  2  M.  off  the  point  and  may  in  fine  weather  be  reached 
from  Aberdaron  (boat  about  1/.).  The  island  was  formerly  a  favourite 
burying-place ,  and  contains,  according  to  tradition,  the  graves  of  20,000 
saints.    It  also  contains  the  scanty  remains  of  a  once  famous  abbey. 

From  Afon  Wen  the  railway  to  Port  Madoc  runs  to  the  E.,  along 
theN.  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to  (22Y2M.)Criccieth(G'eofgr«;  Marine, 
B.  4«.,  D.  4«.  /  White  Lion"),  a  small  sea-bathing  and  golfing  resort, 
the  chief  attraction  of  which  is  its  nearness  to  the  finest  part  of 
Snowdonia.  Its  ruined  Castle  (adm.  Id.)  was  probably  bnilt  by 
Edward  I. ;  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Mts.  of  Carnarvon  and 
Meridnethshire,  and  of  Harlech  Castle  (p.  310)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  —  Beyond  Oriccieth  the  train  quits  the  coast  for  a  short 
distance.   Fine  mountain-view  to  the  left. 

28  M.  Fort  Madoc  (Sportsman;  Queen's,  close  to  the  station), 
the  port  for  the  Ffestiniog  slate- quarries,  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  *  toy-rail  way*  to  Ffestiniog  (p.  329),  and  of  the  direct  road  to 
Beddgelert  and  Snowdon  from  the  S.  (Coach  to  Beddgelert,  8  M., 
twice  daily ;  fare  2*. ;  comp.  p.  334.) 

About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Port  Madoc,  on  the  road  to  Beddgelert,  lies 
Tremadoe,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  picturesque  line  of  cliffs.    Both  places 
take  their  name  from  a  Mr.  Madocks ,  M.  P.,  who  founded  thevcv  ^  NXi.^ 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  xecXaAia^^  Wv!^  TTa«WliLo.ukT 
(see  Map,  p.  336)  by  building  a  huge   embankmeut  «.cto^%  "C^^  nissv^jca.  <A 
the  estuary.    Sbelley.  who  spent  part  of  181%!^  aV.  TanvraWt.,  ^T«tsx»Aa«.-^ 
took  s  keen  interest  in  the  Fauat-like  underYakine  ol  ^^.'«^»'^^^a£v£:^. 
?ri^,,T°L^^''«^°«''fi^«*  »°d  money  in  promoUiiR  Vt.     MoeVM-Oert^^^-^^ 
Meiun  to  the  W,  of  Port  Madoc,  commania  an  e^^VftuaVNe.  ^«tio^*«^*^ 
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Lkmbedr.  —  The  Rhinog  Favr  (2362  ft.)?  most  easily  ascended  (2  hrs.) 
from  Pen-y-Bont^  2  M.  from  Llanbedr  on  the  road  to  Gwm  Bychan,  commands 
a  wide  view,  taking  in  Snowdon  on  the  N.  and  Gader  Idris  on  the  S. 

Beyond  Llanbedr  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  Rhinogs, 

Llethr,  and  Diphwys,  wMIe  the  ronnded  green  Moelfre  rises  in  the 

foregronnd.  41 Y2  M.  Dyifryn,  another  startlug-point  for  a  visit  to 

the  Ardndwy  pass  (p.  310).    The  ascent  of  Moelfre  (1894  ft)  from 

Dyffryn  takes  2  hrs.  Between  Dyffryn  and  Barmouth  we  pass  on  the 

left  the  woods  of  Cors-y-Oedol  and  the  church  of  Llanaber  (p.  312). 

46V2  ^*  Barmontll.  —  Hotels.  Gobs-t-Geool,  High  St. ,  Mabimb, 
on  the  Esplanade,  under  the  same  management,  K.  £rom  3f.  6d.,  D.  As.  Qd.^ 
Babmouth,  High  St.;  Botal  Station;  *Lion,  High  St.,  unpretending.  — 
Obiblton  Hall,  well  spoken  of.  a  priyate  hotel  in  extensive  grounds  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  B.  6i.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.,  pens,  from  11«.  6d.  -,  Tal-t- 
DoN,  a  small  private  hotel,  near  the  station.  —  Lodgings  may  also  be 
easily  procured  (dear  in  Aug.  and  Sept.). 

Golf  Links  (9  holes),  1  M.  from  the  town  across  the  bridge  or  by  ferry 
from  the  harbour. 

Coaches  ply  frequently  in  summer  to  DolgtiUy  and  the  Torrent  Walk 
(fare  3<.),  J^p-Cfroet  (3«.),  Cwm  Bychan  &s.\  Harlech  Castle  and  JUanbedr 
(d«.).  etc. 

Boats  on  hire  for  fishing  and  for  excursions  by  sea  or  river.  —  Small 
Steamer  to  PemnaenPoolf  at  the  head  of  the  estuary;  fare  is.  Qd. 

Barmouth,  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  Abermaw  ('the  mouth 
of  the  Mawddach'),  a  thriving  watering-place,  is  situated  at  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  heautiful  estuary  of  the  Mawddach ,  on  a  narrow 
site  between  the  sea  and  &  barrier  of  rocky  hills.  It  is  within  easy 
access  of  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Mid-Wales,  but  in  itself 
cannot  vie  as  a  marine  residence  with  either  Llandudno  or  Tenby. 
The  sands  are  extensive  and  well  adapted  for  bathing,  though  the 
fact  that  the  railway  has  been  carried  between  the  town  and  the  sea 
is  a  serious  drawback.  The  lofty  railway-embankment  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  protecting  the  place  from  the  loose  sand  with  which 
it  used  to  he  inundated;  and  the  Eaplanadej  to  the  N.  of  the 
station  and  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  railway,  bears  ample  witness 
to  the  need  of  some  such  screen.  The  town  is  also  destitute  of  a 
landward  view. 

About  i/s  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  the  railway  crosses  the  estuary 
of  the  Kawddach  by  a  fine  ^Bridge,  or  viaduct,  >/«  ^'  ^^  length,  includ- 
ing a  footway  8  ft.  wide  (toll  2d.,  weekly  ticket  6d.).  The  'View  up  the 
Mawddach  from  this  bridge,  especially  at  high  water,  is  charming.  On 
the  left  or  N.  side  of  the  lake-like  estuary  Ihe  background  is  formed  by 
the  Llawlleeh  range,  culminating  in  the  rounded  Biphwys.  To  the  right 
is  the  range  of  Coder  Idris  (p.  317),  the  most  prominent  peak  being  the 
Tyrau  Mmpr,  to  the  left  of  which  appears  the  true  summit.  In  the  minor 
ridge  in  front,  farther  to  the  £.,  is  a  hill  known  as  the  'Giant's  Head% 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  upturned  face.  The  most  conspicuous  hill 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  straight  in  front  of  us,  is  iloel  Offrtom  (1380  ft.), 
behind  which,  a  little  to  the  left,  towers  Rhobell-Fater  (2410  ft.).  The 
prospect  to  seaward  includes  the  Lleyn  (p.  309)  and  fiardte^  I%U  ^.^S^. 

Xzcnrsioiui  firom  BaxmoutYv. 
^PjUroMAMA  Walk,    At  tlf  end  of  PotkingtoTi  TexTKt*.,  -awt  ^'^'^^^^^V 
qaft  the  road  and  ascend  the  steep  lane  lo  «i^  le^tX.    ^^^'^^^^  «iilli 
s  (6  min.)  we  keep  to  the  right;  4  min.    s^^e^,  ^  m\n-  wioi^as*  V"? 
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(guide-postj,  where  tlie  grassy  track,  ascending  to  the  right,  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  3  min.  more  (gnide-post)  we  turn  to  the  right,  bend  back  a  little,  and 
pass  through  a  gap  in  the  hill  to  the  (4  min.)  lodge,  where  we  pay  id, 
for  admission  to  the  *Fanorama  Walk ,  a  path  skirting  the  brow  of  the 
hiU  to  the  right,  200  ft.  above  the  Mawddach  estuary.  The  beautiful  view 
is  a  ^bird''s-eye  edition*  of  that  from  the  bridge  (see  p.  811).  The  sloping 
summits  of  the  Aram  (p.  318),  however,  here  form  a  more  prominent 
feature  in  the  background  to  the  E.  —  We  may  now  return  to  the  lodge 
and  descend  to  the  Dolgelley  road,  which  we  may  follow  along  the  bank 
of  the  estuary  to  (2  M.)  Barmouth.  Or  we  may  make  our  way  back  to 
the  point  where  we  quitted  the  lane  (at  the  guide-post,  beyond  the  second 
gate)  and  follow  this  lane  for  a  few  yards  more.  We  then  turn  to  the 
left  and  ascend  the  hill,  passing  (5  min.)  the  small  farm  of  Oweutad€mmes. 
A  short  way  beyond  the  farm  the  path  forks;  the  branch  to  the  right, 
uphill,  leads  to  Celt-Favor  and  Llanaber  (see  below),  while  that  on  the  left 
descends  to  Barmouth. 

Llanaber  and  Cobs-t-Gedol  ,  6V3  M.  About  !'/«  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Barmouth,  on  the  road  to  Harlech,  is  the  interesting  church  of  Llanaber, 
an  £.  E.  building  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  fine  interior  (key  kept  at  an 
adjoining  cottage).  The  solitary  lancet  window  at  the  E.  end  is  an  un- 
usual feature.  The  entrance-lodge  to  Gors-y-Gedol  is  21/4  M.  farther  on, 
opposite  the  church  of  Llanddwywe.  The  drive  thence  to  Oora-y-Oedol 
(no  admission),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  but  now  extinct  Cunily  ot 
theVaughans,  is  nearly  IM.  long.  The  grounds  contain  some  fine  timber. 
About  Va  ^'  from  the  house  (follow  the  cart-track  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  farm-yard)  is  a  cromlech  called  Arthur'^t  Qtioi<,  said  to  liAve 
been  hurled  by  that  doughty  monarch  from  the  top  of  Moelfre  (p.  311). 
—  This  excursion  to  Gors-y-Gedol  scarcely  repays  the  pedestrian,  but 
should  be  made  either  by  carriage  or  by  train  to  Dyfftyn  (ls/4  M.  from 
Gors-y-Gedol  House).  A  pleasant  round  for  walkers  (about  7  H.  in  all) 
may  be  made  as  follows:  From  Barmouth  to  Llanaber,  ls/4  M.;  from 
Llanaber  across  the  Llawllech  range,  passing  the  farm  of  Gell-Fawr 
(see  above),  to  the  Panorama  View,  31/4  M. ;  back  to  Barmouth,  either  by 
the  Dolgelley  road  or  by  the  route  above  described,  2  M.  This  round 
may  be  increased  to  about  11  M.  by  extending  the  walk  to  Gors-y-Gedol 
and  returning  thence  over  the  hills,  while  robust  walkers  may  include  the 
ascent  ofDiphtvys  (2462  ft. ;  view),  which  will  add  2V2-3  hrs.  to  the  excursion. 
The  ascent  is  most  often   made  from  Penmaenpool  (p.  813;  2i/r3  hrs.). 

The  *BoAD  FsoH  Babmouth  to  Dolobllet,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Mawddach,  forms  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Wales,  and  is  preferable  to 
the  railway.  About  2  M.  from  Barmouth  the  road  quits  the  Mawddach 
for  a  time.  2V2  M.  Poni-ddu  (Halfway  House),  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
little  wooded  glen  with  a  waterfall.  Diphwys  may  be  ascended  hence  in 
Vfi  hr.  The  road  to  the  left  ascends  to  some  abandoned  gold-mines. 
Beyond  Pont-ddu  the  road  returns  to  the  estuary  and  affords  fine  views 
of  the  opposite  shore.  IVs  M.  Bridge  crossing  to  Penmaenpool  (p.  818); 
li/x  M.  LlanelUyd.  It  then  crosses  the  Mawddach,  here  an  ordinary  stream, 
and  soon  reaches  (2  M.)  Dolgelley  (p.  313). 

As  the  centre  from  which  railways  branch  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  8.,  Bar- 
mouth affords  facilities  for  numerous  longer  excursions,  such  as  those  to 
LUmbedr  and  Mochrat  (p.  310):  Cwn  Bychan  and  Drws  Ardudwy  (p.  810); 
Harlech  (p.  810);  Tovyn  (p.  280);  Aberdovey  (p.  280);  and  Maehyniieth 
(p.  279).  —  The  ascent  of  Cader  Jdrit  (see  p.  318)  is  often  made  from  Bar- 
mouth, occupying  about  7-8  hrs.  (there  and  back),  but  the  actual  start- 
ing-point is  Arihog  (see  p.  813),  to  which  we  proceed  by  train. 

From  Barmouth  to  Aberystwyth^  see  p.  281. 

o.  From  Barmontli  to  Dolgelley,  '&e\%>  'LUati.^Qllen^  and  Cheiter. 
71  M.   Railway  in  3-3V«  ^a-  ^*ww  VVt.  Id..,  1%,M,.,t«.  VV^VNa 

Doiffeiley,  91/,  M.,  in  ^l^i^x,  (fares  i»- '^*-;i,i»-^o^^*\J^^?^^''^^Vtt 
mouth  to  Dolgelley  belongs  to  tlie  Cam\»T\w.  G^.O^^^'^^;^^;^^^ 
irboaesyatem  we  join  at  Dolgelley,  ^»ft^>w«^'^^%^^^^^**^^ 
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On  leaving  Barmoutli  the  train  ciosses  the  estnaiy  of  the  Maw- 
ddach  by  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  311,  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent Tiew  np  the  liver  to  the  left,  and  a  survey  of  the  Lleyn 
peninsula  to  the  right.  1^/4  M.  Barmouth  Junction  (Kfmt.  Booms), 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge,  is  the  point  where  onr  line  leaves  the 
line  running  S.  to  Aberdovey  and  Aberystwyth  (p.  281). 

3  M.  Arthog  (Arthog Hall  Hotel,  R.  or  D .  3s.  6(2.)  is  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Gader  Idrls  ridge.  The  Arthog  LakeSj 
1  M.  to  the  E.,  are  frequented  by  anglers  (apply  at  the  hotel).  The 
'Barmouth  Ascent*  of  Cader  Idrls  begins  here  (see  below),  and  a  guide 
(Is.  per  pers. ;  unnecessary)  generally  meets  the  morning- trains. 

AsosNT  or  Oadeb  Idbis  from  Abthoo  (Barmoutli),  3  hrs.  From  the  E. 
end  of  Arthog  village,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  we 
follow  the  lane  ascending  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  trees  we  pass  through 
a  gate,  and  after  ascending  for  a  few  min.  more,   turn  to  the  left  by  a 

Sath  leading  to  a  stream  (not  to  be  crossed)  which  we  follow  to  the  farm- 
onse  of  (25  min.)  Pant-y-Llan.  Beyond  this  the  track  (indistinct)  crosses 
two  fields  and  reaches  the  old  Dolgelley  and  Towyn  road,  which  we  follow 
to  the  left  (E.)  as  far  as  the  farm  of  Ba/od-y-Faeh.  Here  we  diverge  to 
the  right,  through  a  gate,  and  follow  a  rough  trackj^which  soon  brings 
us  out  on  the  open  mountain-side.  On  gaining  the  (20  min.)  top  of  the 
ridge ,  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  comes  into  view ,  and  the  rest  of  our 
course  is  plain-sailing,  as  we  have  simply  to  follow  the  ridge. 

The  direct  route  runs  to  the  right  of  Tprau  Mater  (21Cn'  ft.),  on  its 
S.  slope,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  the  whole  ascent  should 
at  least  climb  to  the  top  of  this,  the  prominent  W.  peak  of  the  Gader 
ridge  (IV4  hr.  from  Arthog),  commanding  a  view  not  inferior  to  that  from 
the  highest  point.  We  now  follow  the  grassy  ridge  (fine  views  on  both 
sides)  and  about  1  M.  farther  on,  near  a  wall,  our  track  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  the  bridle-path  from  Dolgelley  (p.  316)  and  on  the  right  by  that 
from  Towyn  (p.  280).  We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  begin  the  final 
part  of  the  ascent.  Where  two  tracks  are  visible  we  should  keep  to  the 
right.  After  about  Vs  br.  we  pass  a  good  spring,  a  little  beyond  which 
is  the  point  where  the  ponies  are  left  and  the  Tal-y-Llyn  route  (p.  280) 
joins  ours.  A  climb  of  0  min.  up  a  steep  winding  path  now  brings  us  to 
the  summit  (2925  ft.),  which  is  marked  by  a  cairn  and  a  small  stone  hut 
(very  dirty  inside).  The  •View  is  described  at  p.  317.  —  Good  walkers 
on  their  way  to  Dolgelley  should  descend  by  the  *Foxes'  Path'  (p.  316). 
Descent  to  Tal-y-Llyn  and  Towyn,  see  p.  280. 

Beyond  Arthog  the  train  skirts  the  Mawddach  estuary,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side.  At  (71/2  M.) 
Penmaenpool  (George,  R.  from  2s.,  D.  from  3s.)  the  river  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  and  ceases  to  be  navigable.  The  line  now  bears  to  the 
right,  and  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  four  peaks  of  Cader  Idris  (p.  317). 
As  we  cross  the  Wnion  ('Oonion')  we  have  a  peep  to  the  left  of  the 
OanUwyd  glen  (p.  315),  down  which  flows  the  Mawddach,  uniting 
■with  the  Wnion  to  form  the  estuary. 

9^2  ^*  Dolgelley.  —  Hotels.    GoLDBN  Lion,  R.  from3<.  6<f.,  D.  4«.; 
*RoTAL  Ship,  B.  or  D.  it. ;  Angbl,  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  aboui^^k'^. 
from  the  station  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  —  Lodginq^^  xtv^^^t^Vft.. 

Brmkei.    In  summer  to  the   Torrent  and  Precipice  Walka  (j^a.x^'^*.^^^^ 
and  back;  to  Tifn-vOrof  and  Pmt-ar-Eitr^\  to  ^iOM^^.'i  Bvwx*  M««aA-«>i.^ 
FiBhing.    Trout  abound  in  the  Wnion,  tlie  Axan,  mi^  *?^'^?^^'S.^^ 
16«  vicinity,  permiasion  to  fish  in  v^Mcli  mav  \>«  oXjlBAtL^o-  ^\.  ^^^^^ 
The  salmon-nablDs  in  the  Mawddacb,  at  TyTk-y-Q^^o^^*'*  ^^  -^t^^^^^*^^' 
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Dolgtlley  (prou.  Dolgiihly),  the  county-town  of  Meri^uethsMrc, 
an  irregularly-built  little  place  with  2437  inhah.,  on  tlie  left  bank 
of  the  Whton,  near  the  N.  base  of  Cader  IdriSy  is  the  centre  of  smoe 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  Wales.  The  Church,  recently  reitoied, 
contains  an  effigy  of  a  knight.   Welsh  woollen  goods  are  niade  here. 

Ezcursioni  from  Solgelley. 

ToBSEKT  Walk,  a  round  of  51/2  M.  The  Torrent  Walk  itself  la  only 
1  M.  long,  and  yisitors  may  drive  to  one  end,  and  send  the  carriage  roiuka 
to  meet  them  at  the  other.  We  quit  the  town  by  the  Machynlleth  road, 
which  leads  to  the  E.,  crossing  the  Arem,  After  IV4  M.  we  leave  the 
road  by  a  lane  to  the  left,  beside  a  red  refreshment-hut,  and  soon,  reach 
(V2  M.)  a  bridge,  on  this  side  of  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  'Walk\  The  '^Torrent  Walk  ascends  along  the  side  of  an  impetaoui 
little  mountain  stream,  and  offers  a  periect  combination  of  rock,  and  wood, 
and  water.  The  stream  forms  a  continuous  series  of  foaming  rapids, 
cataracts,  and  waterfalls,  with  most  picturesquely  placed  boulders  hemming 
its  course,  while  the  narrow  ravine  is  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
luxuriant  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
torrent.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  glen  we  cross  a  small  foot-bridge  into  a 
road,  where  we  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  entrance-gates  of  GasfyMRol. 
and  soon  regain  the  main  (Machynlleth)  road.  Here  we  turn  to  tlM  rlAi 
and  follow  the  road  to  (272  M.)  Dolgelley ;  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  mH 
to  (1  M.)  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn^  whence  the  old  road,  commanding  good 
views  of  Cader  Idris,  descends  direct  to  (3V2  M.)  Dolgelley. 

Kannau  axd  the  Precipice  Walk,  6-7  M.    We  cross  the  railway  at 
the  station,  follow  the  Bala  road  (to  the  right)  for  about  260  yda.,  and 
then  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  a  lane  leading  through  a  gate  to 
a  house.    Behind   the  house  we  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  along  a  wall 
(avoiding  the  path  leading  straight  up  the  hill),  and  after  a  few  yards 
ascend  to  the  left  by  an  obvious  path.    In  about  3  min.  after  learing  the 
cottage  we  cross  a  wall  by  a  stile.    Here  we  keep  straight  on,  with  flnt 
a  low  wall,   then  a  hedge,  and  lastly  a  wood  on  our  right.    We  fhea 
boar  to  the  left,   crossing  the   field  diagonally,    in  the  direction   of  a 
plantation,  which  we  enter  by  a  gate  (4  min.  from  the  stile).     Our  path 
leads  through  the  plantation  to  a  lane  (stile)  and  (3  min.)  the  small  nrm 
of   Tydden  Bach^  round  the  front  of  which  we  pass  into  a  lane  and  then 
turn  to  the  right.    3  min.  Gate,  beyond  which  the  lane  forks.    We  keep 
to   the  left  for  3  min.  more;  then  turn  to  the  Hght,  enter  a  wood,  and 
follow  a  grassy  lane  to  (13  min.)  Afaes-y-Bryner  Farm.    (Driving  is  praetleable 
to  this  point,  by   another  route.)    At  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
follow  a  rough  cart-track  (guide-post),  which  leads  in  9  min.,  trending  to 
the   right,  to  the  S.  end   of  Llyn  CyfMch.   The  hill  to  the  right  of  this 
lake  is  called  Moel  Offrtcm  (1330  ft. ;  view),  or  the  *hill  of  offering'.    At 
its  foot  lies  Nannau,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Vaughans,  finely  situated 
in   a  beautiful  park.  —  To  reach  the  Precipice  Walk,  we  paas  throngh 
the  gate  at  the  S.W.  (left)  corner  of  Llyn  Gynwch  and  climb  a  stile  to  the 
left.    A  few  yards  farther  ou  (about  1  hr.  from  Dolgelley)  wo  cross  another 
stile  and  reach  the  ^Precipice  Walk,   which  runs  round  the  stoep  slopes 
of  Moel  Gynwch.    At  first  the  walk  is  a  mere  green  track  along  a  grassy 
hillside,  with   rock  cropping  out,  and  has  little  that  is  precipitous  about 
it.    In  5  min.  we  reach  a  stile,  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Cader  Idiis 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Mawdilach.     [Those  who  make  the  dreuit  of  the 
Precipice  Walk  in  the  opposite  direction  may  quit  it  here,  and  descend 
to  Dolgelley  or  to   Llanelltyd  and  Gymmer  Abbey  (see  below).]  6  min. 
Another  atile.   This  is  the  most  preclpiioua  \)W  (^t  V^« Nvalk ^  though  nowhere 
fibeer,  the  slope  approaches  the  peTpen,^cu\«t  %q  ^^o^iSi':}  v^^  \^^  V^Kh  is 
fio  narrow  thai  a  moderately  steady  biea^  \e  CL^A-wtoX^.  ''E^^  ^««  ^  ^^^ 
Jfavrddach  flowing  in  the  narrow  GanXlwyd  ^\^tv  ^^^'^JTJ**  "^^^JSS:. 
IVe  reach  another  8 tUo  in  7-ft  min.,  new  t\ie  \jo\xi\.  ^^iw  \\v^  ^N5a.>«aik 
round  the  K.  side  of  the  bill. 
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[To  reach  Tyn-y-Oro€t  we  leave  the  Precipice  Walk  at  a  point  about 
5  min.  beyond  this  stile.  Jaat  below  is  a  wall  running  almost  parallel 
with  this  section  of  the  walk,  and  from  this  wall  another  descends  at 
right  angles  towards  the  valley.  Crossing  the  first  waU  and  descending 
to  the  left  of  the  second ,  we  soon  reach  a  wood,  through  which  a  steep 
and  faintly-marked  path  descends  to  a  cari-track  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  By  following  this  to  the  right  for  1  M.  we  reach  the  bridge 
crossing  to  Tyn-y-Qroet  HoUi  (see  below).  On  our  way  we  see  the  large 
wheels  of  a  copper-mine  to  the  right.  This  descent  is  scarcely  adapted 
for  ladies,  but  good  walkers  are  advised  to  vary  their  homeward  route 
by  visiting  Tyn-y-Groes  and  following  the  road  to  Llanelltyd  (see  below). 
They  sho^d,  however,  first  follow  the  Precipice  Walk  far  enough  to  get 
a  view  of  Nannau.] 

8  min.  Stile.  This  is  practically  the  end  of  the  Precipice  Walk. 
Bht/bell  Favor  (2409  ft.)  is  conspicuous  to  the  left  and  Kannau  House 
(p.  814)  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  then  again  reach  Llyn  (Tynwch  and 
pass  along  its  W.  side  to  the  (12  min.)  gate  by  which  we  entered. 

The  ahove  is  the  preferable  direction  in  which  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  Precipice  Walk,  as  the  scenery  improves  as  we  proceed.  The 
circuit  from  Haes-y-Bryner  takes  about  1  hr. 

Ttn-t-Gsoes,  Bhaiadb-Du,  and  Pisttll-t-Gain,  8  M.  (there  and  back 
16  M.).  Crossing  the  railway,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  Bar- 
mouth road  for  ahout  IV2  M.  Here,  a  little  short  of  Llanelltyd  Bridge,  a 
farm-road  diverges  on  the  right  to  (4  min.)  Cymmer  Aibey,  a  Cistercian 
foundation,  the  ruined  church  of  which,  dating  from  about  1200,  is  worth 
a  visit.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  adjoining  farm,  which  incorporates  the 
old  ^Abbot's  Hall\  (Route  hence  to  Precipice  Walk,  see  above.)  Returning 
to  the  road  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Mawddach  we  now  reach 
(V4  H.)  Llanelltyd,  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road 
ascending  the  *Olen  of  OanlUoyd,  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Mawddach,  rises 
Moel  Cynweh  (see  p.  814),  with  the  Precipice  Walk.  After  2  M.  the  road 
bends  to  the  left,  and  the  valley  contracts  and  increases  in  picturesqueness. 

3/4  M.  (4V«  M.  from  DolgeUey)  Tyn-y-Gxoei  Hotel  (B.  from  2«.,  D.  from  3«.), 
a  favourite  little  anglers^  resort.  We  may  vary  our  route  in  returning  to 
DolgeUey  from  this  point  by  crossing  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  inn  and 
proceeding  to  the  right  to  the  (»/4  hr.)  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  p.  314). 

Beyond  Tyn-y-Groes  we  pass  the  wooded  grounds  of  Dolmelynllyn  on 
the  left,  and  reach  (1/2  M.)  a  bridge  over  the  Catnlan.  To  reach  the  fall  of 
( Vs  M.)  *£haiadr-Bu  (a  pleasant  digression  of  Vs-^/s  br.)  we  cross  the  bridge 
and  ascend  to  the  left  along  the  stream,  at  first  by  a  cart-track  and  then  by 
a  path.  The  faU  is  not  large,  but  its  surroundings  are  picturesque. 

About  1/4  M.  beyond  ti^e  bridge  the  road  forks,  and  we  keep  to  the 
right,  crossing  another  bridge  over  the  Eden.  We  then  pass  through  a 
gate  (or  over  a  stile)  and  enter  the  wooded  glen  of  tiie  upper  Mawddach, 
which  runs  to  our  right,  half  hidden  among  the  trees.  From  this  point 
the  route  skirts  the  stream.  Beyond  a  deserted  mine  the  road  becomes 
a  cart-track.  Where  it  forks,  we  take  the  branch  to  the  right,  which  soon 
crosses  the  A/on  Cain,  by  a  bridge.  The  ^^styU-y-Cain,  plunging  from  a 
height  of  150  ft.  into  a  deep  rocky  cauldron,  a  few  yards  above  the  bridge, 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  waterfaUs  in  Wales.  We  now  return  to  the 
cart-track  and  follow  it  down  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  Afon-Cain  and 
Mawddach.  The  Bhaiadr  Mawddach,  a  short  distance  up  the  latter  stream 
is  wider  than  the  PistyU-y-Cain  but  neither  so  high  nor  so  picturesque. 

We  may  now  return  to  DolgeUey,  either  by  the  route  already  tra- 
versed, or  by  crossing  the  Mawddach  by  the  bridge  a  little  above  the  fall 
and  descending  on  its  E.  bank.  If  we  select  the  latter  route  we  turn  to 
the  left  after  about  Vi  hr.,  and  wind  round  the  hillside  to  the  (V2  hr.) 
valley  of  the  A/on-yr-AlU,  a  feeder  of  the  Mawddach,  along  which  we 
may  descend  to  the  right,  passing  an  old  copper-mine,  to  the  (Vs  hr.) 
track  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mawddach  mentioned  abo^^.  '^\\&TkS.«.  ^% 
either  cross  the  bridge  to  Tyn-y-<Jrocs  (see  abo-ve"),  ot  xe\.\iTtLVi\>^S?2^^^^"^ 
the  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  above).  j. 

TJie' Torrent  Walk,  the  Preeipice  Walk,  mi^l  Wie '^ra.-^-^^**  ^^'^^ 
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I'istyll-y-Cain  exeanion  may  all  be  included  in  one  long  day,  somewhat 
as  follows.  Drire  to  one  end  of  Torrent  Walk  O/4  hr.) ;  walk  through  it 
O^shr.) ;  drive  from  the  other  end  to  V aes-y-Bryner  or  Nannan  (V4  hr.) ;  make 
the  eirenit  of  the  Precipice  Walk  (1  hr.);  drive  from  Haes-y-Bryner  to 
the  Gunpowder  Works  near  Pistyll-y-Cain  (3  hrs.);  visit  the  three  Falls 
(1  hr.);  drive  hack  to  Dolgelley  (3  hrs.).  This  makes  8V2  hrs.,  without 
includ^g  stoppages.  Good  walkers  could  do  the  entire  round  in  the  same 
time,  descending  directly  from  the  Precipice  Walk  toTvn-y-Groes(seep.3i5). 
The  total  distance  would  be  21  M.,  equivalent  to  25^0  H.  on  a  level  road. 
Ascent  of  Cadks  Idsis.  After  that  of  Snowdon  this  is  the  most 
popular  ascent  in  Wales,  and  the  view  from  the  top  is  considered  by 
many  to  surpass  that  from  the  higher  mountain.  From  Dolgelley  there 
are  three  recognized  routes  to  the  top  C^^t-A  hrs.),  but  the  third  of  those 
described  below  should  be  reserved  for  the  descent,  as  the  climb  up  the 
steep  ^scree*  known  as  the  ^Foxes^  Path^  is  very  fatiguing.  Mountaineers, 
however,  who  do  not  object  to  a  scramble  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
descent  to  Barmouth,  Towyn,  or  Tal-y-Llyn,  may  prefer  the  Foxes* 
Path  as  the  shortest  and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
routes.  Guides  (6«.)  may  be  dispensed  with  in  good  weather  by  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  mountain-climbing.  Ascent  from  Arikffff, 
see  p.  313 ;  from  TeU-y-Llyn,  see  p.  280. 

1.  By  the  Bridle  Path  (2Vs-3  hrs. ;  pony  Ss.).  We  leave  Dolgelley  by 
the  road  leading  to  the  S. W.  from  the  church,  and  where  it  brao^as.  just 
outside  the  village,  at  a  letter-box,  we  keep  up  hill  to  the  left  This  is 
the  old  road  to  Towyn  (p.  280),  which  ascends  steadily  for  about  iVt  V. 
and  then  becomes  more  level.  Vz  ^-  C2  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Llpn  Cho^man^ 
a  small  lake  on  the  right,  with  a  small  inn  at  its  farther  end,  opposite 
which  the  Foxes'  Path  route  begins.  We,  however,  follow  the  ro»i  for 
1/2  H.  more,  cross  a  small  bridge,  and  turn  to  the  left,  just  on  this  side 
of  a  second  bridge.  The  bridle-path  crosses  a  stream,  and  ascends  throi^b 
a  plantation,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  depression  between  the  sad^e 
of  Cader  and  Tyrau  Mawr  (p.  313).  In  about  40  min.  after  leaving  the 
road,  the  path  reaches  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  joins  the  route  from 
Arthog  at  two  stone  posts.    Thence,  see  p.  313. 

2.  Alonff  the  Ridge  vid  Mynydd  Moel  (Aran  route ;  S^/s-i  hrs.).  Aa  there 
is  no  regular  path,  this  ascent  should  not  be  attempted  in  bad  weather 
without  a  guide.  Leaving  the  town  by  the  Dinas  Hawddwy  road  (S.B.) 
we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Aran  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right. 
After  Vz  M.,  opposite  Pandy  Mill,  we  bend  to  the  left,  and  a  little  farther 
on  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  through  a  gate.  About  V4  M.  beyond  Pandy 
Mill  the  lane  quits  the  Aran  (which  here  turns  to  the  right),  passes  some 
farm-steadings,  and  reaches  the  open  side  of  a  spur  of  Mynydd  Moel,  the 
easternmost  summit  of  the  Cader  ridge.  The  direct  route  to  the  top  of 
Mynydd  Moel  leads  to  the  right,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  somewhat  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshy  hollow  of  the  Aran,  and  to  strike  the 
ridge  a  little  more  to  the  E.  To  the  right  lies  the  little  Llyn  Aran,  in 
which  the  stream  takes  its  rise.  The  top  of  Mynydd  Moel  (28&  ft. :  cairn) 
commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view,  including  Dolgelley,  which  is 
not  visible  from  the  Pen-y-Gader.  The  easy  walk  along  the  ridge  from 
Mynydd  Moel  to  the  summit  of  Cader  takes  15-20  minutes.  Llyn-y-Gader 
and  Llyn-y-Gafr  (p.  317)  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right.  Good  walkers 
may  continue  their  walk  along  the  ridge  to  Tyrau  Mawr  and  (2  hrs.) 
Arthog  (comp.  p.  313),  returning  to  Dolgelley  by  an  evening- train. 

3.  By  the  Foxes'  Path  (2V4-2V4  hrs.).    From   Dolgelley  to  (21/4  M.)  the 

Gwernan  Lake  Hotel,  see  above.    Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket  on 

the  left,  and  follow  a  path  over  a  grassy  hill,  with  a  little  coppice.     In 

6-7  min.  we  ctosb  a  wall  by  a  stile,  and  soon  reach  a  point  from  whieh 

we  bare  a  Ane  view  of  the  whole  xvayt  ol  C>&^«t\  W^  at^ep  stony  slope 

to   the  left  of  the  summit  Is  tiie  *¥oxe«,^  Ya.\^SL\    '^^  ^(JBwa.  ^«&«wiA  \a 


^-4  mia.)  a  gate,  Mcend  along  a  wal\,  oxv  \\i^  Q\>«t  ^^^^  q\  ^\^\a 
i  small  wood,  and  "oTreacH  tUe  oiieTi  W\aV(^^.    H'^^lf^^*  ^J^Sf^ 
/Ae   Hght   fhrcJn^h  a  gate   at  a  »^4^o> J^ ^^^^S^^  r;T^^^^ 
a  wall  to  our   right.    5  min.    Brook  "WiiVx  a  \o^  'w*-^  *»^^ 
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just  beyond  which  we  pass  a  soft  piece  of  ground.  8  min.  Gate  in  a  wall; 
2  min.  Stream  crossed  by  stepping-stones;  3  min.  Llyn-y-Oafr,  a  small 
lake,  well  stocked  with  trout.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  ceases,  but  the 
route  can  scarcely  be  missed.  Crossing  the  stream  issuing  from  Llyn- 
y-Gafr,  we  have  a  sharp  climb  of  about  1/4  hr.  to  surmount  the  rock- 
strewn  ridge  intervening  between  Llyn-y-Gafr  and  Llyn-y-Gader,  a  somewhat 
larger  lake  finely  situated  below  the  wall  of  rock  rising  perpendicularly  to 
the  summit  of  tiie  mountain.  At  the  S.  end  of  Llyn-y-Oader  begins  the 
steep  slope  of  loose  shingle,  called  the  ^FoxW  Path\  which  is  about  900  ft. 
in  height  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  35**.  Its  ascent  is  extremely  fatiguing, 
but  there  is  no  danger,  though  the  hindmost  members  of  a  party  should 
beware  of  falling  stones.  The  usual  time  required  to  ascend  this  scree 
is  Vs~V«  ^'*  -^^  ^^  ^V  0'  ^^®  slope  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  over 
smooth  turf  to  (5  min.)  the  summit. 

[In  descending,  the  ^Foxes'*  Path**  (the  top  of  which  is  indicated  by  a 
small  cairn)  is  easy,  as  the  loose  shingle  yields  to  our  weight  and  carries 
us  down  with  little  exertion.  We  can  scarcely  go  wrong  after  passing 
Llyn-y-Gafr,  where  the  faintly-defined  path  begins  and  follows  the  general 
direction  of  the  stream  issuing  from  the  Llyn.  A  little  below  the  lake  we 
cross  the  brook  by  the  stepping-stones.  At  the  gap  in  the  wall,  we  keep 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  wall.  Llyn  Gwernan  now  soon  comes  into 
sight  and  determines  our  course.] 

*Cader  Idris  (2I[^  ft.),  or  the  chair  of  the  giant  Idris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  shaped  mountains  in  England,  presenting  a  long  row  of 
wall-like  precipices  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  on  the  K.,  while 
on  the  three  other  sides  it  sends  off  spurs  towards  the  Arans,  Plinlimmon, 
and  Cardigan  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Cader  ridge  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  7  M.*,  abore  the  general  level  of  the  ridge  rise  the  four  main 
summits  (named  from  B.  to  W.)  of  Mynydd  Moel.  Pen-y-Oader  (the  top), 
Cyfrwy,  or  the  *  Saddle",  and  Tyrau  Mator.  The  *  view  from  the  cairn  on 
the  summit  is  very  extensive.  On  the  N.  is  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Mawddach,  backed  by  the  LlawUech  range  of  hills,  culminating  in  Diphwys 
(to  the  right),  while  beyond  these  again  rise  the  Carnarvon  Mts.,  visible 
in  their  entire  extent  from  Bardsey  Isle,  at  the  end  of  the  Lleyn  pro- 
montory, on  the  left  (S.W.),  to  Camedd  Llewelyn  on  the  right  (N.E.). 
The  peak  of  Snowdon,  rising  above  the  Bhinog  Fach,  is  easily  distinguish- 
able, and  the  other  summits  may  be  identified  from  the  map  (itfoel  Hebog 
and  the  Rivals  to  the  left  of  Snowdon;  Hoel  Siabod,  the  Glyders.  etc.,  to 
the  right).  To  the  right,  more  in  the  foreground,  is  the  rounded  outline 
of  Rhobell  Fawr,  to  the  left  of  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  Ganllwyd  glen 
and  the  Precipice  Walk.  The  dark  little  tarn  almost  vertically  below  the 
summit  on  this  side  is  the  Llyn-y-Oader  (see  above).  To  the  N.E.  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Wnion,  extending  to  Bala  Lake;  Dol- 
geUey, however,  is  hidden.  The  peaks  to  the  left  of  Bala  are  the 
Arenigs,  those  to  the  right  the  Arans,  while  Moel  Fammau,  with  its 
tower,  rises  in  the  extreme  distance  beyond  the  lake.  More  to  the  right 
are  the  Berwyns,  and  almost  due  E.  are  the  three  peaks  of  the  Breidden 
Hills,  near  Shrewsbury.  In  exceptionally  clear  weather  even  the  Wrekin 
(p.  275)  is  said  to  be  visible  in  this  direction.  To  the  S.  is  the  somewhat 
featureless  expanse  of  rounded  green  hills,  of  which  Plinlimmon  is  the 
highest  point,  while  the  Carmarthen  Van  may  sometimes  be  descried  in 
the  extreme  distance.  To  the  W.  we  have  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  coast 
as  far  S.  as  St.  David's  Head.  Tal-y-Llyn  is  not  visible,  but  we  ei^joy 
(8.W.)  a  pretty  peep  down  the  green  valley  of  the  Dytynni^  with  the 
Bird  Rock.  From  the  S.  side  of  the  summit-plateau,  a  short  way  from 
the  cairn,  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  *Llyn-y'Cae,  an  ideal  mountain. 
tarn,  situated  in  a  wild  rocky  hollow  at  the  foot  ot  ^VBiQ«XN«t\AR.'«J^  «.t^^. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  DolRcVi«y  ma.7  ^^^ccn^  ^VCsi«i  ^^^'^ 
(2  hrs.,  to  Barmouth  3hrs.;  comp.  p.  313),  ox  to  *I«\-i-\.\i^JjNN\«»riNW^^^  "^ 
p.  280)j  or  to  Towyn  (2^/^  hni.  to  AbergyaoVwyn,  %^e>  '^.  *)»S^.  ,^^  >^^ 
Exeuraiona  may  alao  be  made  from  I>o\%eWe^  ^.o  TowM^^  VS-  ^^3^ 
J^tZ^i^S'i^J^  ^'^  ^y  *^*  mountain-road  it  TIL.-,  \«  TaV^-W^  ^^^^^Tft 
aewroud  d^h  Jf.,  old  road  8i/a  M.-,    to  Dinat  Havddw^  V.V  ^^^"^ 
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old  road  9  M.;  to  Machynlleth  (p.  279),  old  road  14Vs  K-)  new  road  16  M. 
Visitors  bound  for  Machynlleth  may  include  Dinas  Mawddwy  or  Tal-y-Llyn ; 
from  the  former  a  railway  runs  to  Machynlleth  down  the  pretty  yaUey 
of  the  Dovey,  while  a  visit  to  the  Llyn  requires  but  a  short  di{;res8ion 
from  the  Machynlleth  road.  At  the  highest  point  (860  ft.)  of  the  road  to 
Tal-y-Llyn  lies  the  little  Llyn  Trigraienyn,  or  ^Lake  of  the  Three  Pebble«\ 
named  from  three  huge  boulders,  which  Idris  is  said  to  have  shaken  out 
of  his  shoe.  —  From  Dolgelley  to  (10  M.)  Barmouth  by  road,  see  p.  312. 

Continuation  of  Railway  Joubnby.  Beyond  Dolgelley  the 
train  passes  the  mansion  of  Dolserau,  near  which  Is  the  Torrent 
Walk  (p.  314).  121/2  M.  Bont  Newydd,  the  nearest  station  for  the 
ascents  of  Moel  Offrwm  (p.  314)  and  Rhobell  Fawr  (2409  ft. ; 
2^4  hrs.,  vl^  Llanfachreth).  On  leaving  Bont  Newydd  we  enjoy  a 
fine  retrospect  (nght)  of  the  complete  outline  of  Gader  Idrls.  The 
line  ascends  the  charming  valley  of  the  Wnion,  and  the  Arans  (see 
below)  soon  come  Into  sight  on  the  right.  —  16  M.  Drw8-y~Nant. 

Drws-y-Nant  is  the  starting-point  for  the  shortest  ascent  (lV4-l*/i  hr.) 
of  Aran  Kawddwy  (2972  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Mid-Wales.  The 
twin -summit  of  Aran  Benllyn  (2902  ft.)  is  70  ft.  lower.  Though  47  fit. 
higher  than  Gader  Idris,  Aran  Mawddwy  is  not  such  an  imposing  moantain, 
nor  is  the  view  from  the  top  so  fine.  Bala  Lake  (see  below)  is  conspieuous. 
—  The  descent  may  be  made  via  (}/t  hr.)  Aran  Benllyn  to  (1  hr.)  LlanumcMlyn 
(see  below),  or  on  the  S.  side  to  (2  hrs.)  Dinas  Mateddtey  (p.  279). 

About  3  M.  beyond  Drws-y-Nant  we  reach  the  highest  point  of 
the  line  (760  ft.)  and  enter  the  bleak  valley  of  the  Dwfrdwy.  — 
221/2  M.  Llanuwchllyn  (*Goat  Inn,  R.  3a.,  D.  4«.),  another  good 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Arans  (2  hrs. ;  see  above).  Good 
walkers  may  also  start  here  for  the  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2800  ft. ; 
4  hrs.),  descending  to  (1  hr.)  Arenig  station  (p.  319).  A  fine 
walk  leads  over  Bwlch-y-Oroes  (*Pass  of  the  Cross';  1950  ft.),  and 
through  the  wooded  valley  of  theI)oi7C«  to  (I2V2M.)  Dlnas  Mawddwy 
(p.  279). 

Llanuwchllyn  is  only  1  M.  from  the  S.  end  of  Bala  Lake  (600ft.). 
To  the  left ,  beyond  the  lake ,  we  see  the  Arenlgs  and  the  small 
church  of  LlanyeiL  To  the  right  rise  the  Berwyns  (p.  319).  — 
27  M.  Bala  Junction,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  station  for  a 
branch-line  to  (3/4  M.)  Bala  and  Ffestiniog  (see  p.  319).  Between 
Bala  Junction  and  the  town  a  fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  left. 

Bala  (^  White  Lion,  R.  01  D.  4«. ;  Plascoch,  same  proprietor, 
R.  from  3^. ,  D.  from  2«.  6d.;  BulVa  Head),  a  small  town  with 
1644  inhab.,  lies  near  the  N.  end  of  Bala  Lake,  or  Llyn  Tegid, 
the  largest  natural  lake  in  Wales  (4  M.  long  and  1  M.  broad).  The 
town  itself  is  of  little  interest,  but  it  may  be  made  the  starting-point 
of  several  pleasant  excursions.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  College  and  the  liiglish  Church,  both  built 
of  stone  from  Yryn  Quarry.  The  statue  in  front  of  the  Methodist 
Chapel  is  that  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Charles  (d.  1814),  the  originator 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  is  buried  in  the 
chuTcbyard  of  Llanydl  (see  abo^e),  l\ie  ^ttsifih-chuioh  of  Bala.  The 
mound  named  the  Tomen-y-Baki  commv(i^%  «.  %<:^  ^««  ^t  Bala 
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Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  river  Dee,  which  here  issues  from  the 

lake.    The  lake  affords  good  perch  and  pike  fishing,  and  tront- 

stieams  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ExouBSioKs  FBOK  Bala.  Though  the  scenery  of  Bala  Lake  is  not 
imposing,  it  is  pleasant  to  walk  or  drive  round  it  (11  M.).  The  walker 
may  cut  off  4  U.  by  taking  the  railway  between  Bala  and  Llannwchllyn 
(see  p.  318).  The  two  chief  hotels  keep  boats  for  excursions  on  the  lake.  — 
For  a  visit  to  *P%ityll  Rhaiadr  (p.  278)  we  take  the  train  to  (7  M.)  Llandrillo 
(see  below),  and  walk  thence  across  the  Benoyn  Hills  (c.  2500  ft.)  to  (7V2  M.) 
the  waterfall.  Thence  we  may  preceed  to  (S'/s  M.)  Llamrhaidr  Mochnant 
(p.  276)  and  take  the  Tanat  Valley  railway  to  Oswestry  (comp.  p.  278).  — 
The  Liverpool  Reservoir  (*Lake  Vyrnwy"'),  in  the  Valley  o/  Llamvddyn,  10  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Bala,  is  interesting,  especially  to  engineers.  The  direct  route 
(a  fair  mountain-road;  no  inns)  ascends  the  Himant  Valley^  passes  Moel- 
y-Geifr  (2066  ft.),  to  the  right,  at  (7  M.)  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  then 
descends  to  (3  M.)  Rhiwargor^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  reservoir.  At  the  S.E. 
end,  5  H.  farther  on,  are  the  new  church  of  Llanwddyn  and  the  Lake  Vyrnwy 
Hotel  (EL.  or  B.  4«.  Qd.),  Lake  Vyrnwy,  supposed  to  occupy  the  bed  of 
a  post-glacial  lake,  was  formed  in  1885-90  by  damming  up  the  river 
Vyrnwy  by  a  huge  embankment  of  solid  masonry,  12(X)  ft.  long  and  1(X)  ft. 
high.  It  covers  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Llanwddyn,  and  of  the 
parish  church,  several  chapels,  and  three  public  houses,  besides  many  farms. 
A  Gothic  Tower  marks  the  beginning  of  the  aqueduct,  67  M.  long,  which 
conveys  the  water  to  Liverpool,  the  first  21/4  M.  being  formed  by  the 
Himant  Tunnel.  The  overflow  from  the  lake  escapes  through  38  arches 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  dam,  and  in  wet  weather  forms  a  cascade  84  ft. 
in  height  and  800  ft.  in  width.  The  lake  is  stocked  with  Loch  Leven 
trout  (fishing-licence  4«.  per  day.  boat  and  man  6«.).  Active  pedestrians 
may  combine  this  excursion  with  the  last  bv  sleeping  at  Llanrhaiadr 
(p.  27Q),  10  M.  from  the  Lake  Vyrnwy  Hotel  and  5i'/sM.  from  Pistyll  Rhaiadr. 
From  the  reservoir  to  Dinas  Mawddy,  see  p.  279 ;  to  Fenybonffawr  (Oswestry), 
see  p.  278.  —  The  ascent  of  the  Arans  and  the  walk  by  the  Bwlch-y-Qroes 
to  JHnas  Mawddwy  are  brought  within  easy  reach  of  Bala  by  the  railway 
to  Llanuwchllyn  (see  p.  818).  —  The  Arenigs^  see  below. 

Fkom  Bala  Junction  toBlabhabFfebtinioq,25V2M.,  railway  (G.W.R.) 
in  1  hr.  10  min.  (fares  4«.  2d.,  2s.  8(f.,  2s.  idl.).  As  we  leave  the  junction 
we  see  Bala  Lake  to  the  left.  >/«  ^*  -^o'^  ^<^»  (P>  318).  The  line  now 
runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Tryweryn ,  and  the  Arenigs  soon  come 
into  view  on  the  left.  Beyond  (SVi  K.)  Frongoch  the  bare  slopes  of  Mynydd 
Nodal  rise  on  the  left.  —  8»/4  M.  Arenig  (Rhyd-y-Fen  Inn ,  at  the  foot 
of  Arenig  Fach,  >/<  ^*  from  the  station,  pens,  from  6<.),  a  small  station 
between  the  Arenigs.  The  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2800  ft.),  to  the  S. 
of  the  station,  takes  l-lVa  hr.  Extensive  'View  from  the  top,  including 
Snowdon,  Gader  Idris,  the  Arans,  and  the  sea.  At  the  N.W.  base  of  the 
mountain,  V4  M.  from  the  station,  lies  the  little  Llyn  Arenig,  The  descent 
may  be  made  to  Llanuwchllyn  (comp.  p.  818).  The  ascent  of  the  Arenig 
Fach  (2264  ft.)  may  be  made  from  the  inn  in  *U  hr.  —  At  Llyn  Tryweryn 
the  line  reaches  its  highest  point  (1190  ft.)  and  begins  the  descent  through 
the  barren  Cwm  Proesor.  The  Rhinogs  (p.  310),  and  soon  afterwards 
Cader  Idris  (p.  317),  are  seen  to  the  left.  —  From  (17  M.)  Traws/ynydd 
walkers  may  reach  (14  M.)  Llanbedr  vl&  the  Bwlch  Tyddiad  and  the 
Roman  Steps  (comp.  p.  810).  —  The  line  here  turns  to  the  N.  On  the 
right  is  Tomen-y-Mur  (p.  328);  in  front  (left)  the  Moelwyns.  —  20  M. 
Maentwrog  Road,  2  H.  from  Haentwrog  (p.  ^9).  The  train  now  sweeps 
round  the  valley  of  the  Cynfael,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Ffestiniog 
mountains.  22  M.  Ffestiniog  Village  (p.  ^7).  —  251/2  M.  Blaenau  Ffestiniog 
(p.  827). 

Beyond  Bala  the  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel  aizkil  ^"^^ 
scends  the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Dee.  On  AiXi^  ^^\. '^^  ^'*-'*»'^  *^^ 
large  mansion  o/Pa/^  (occupied  by  QueeivN\tV.oA%.Vti  V^^^>V^'*'    \ 
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before  reaching  (31  M.)  Llandderfel,  the  church  of  which,  ftlso 
to  the  right,  contains  two  cnrions  wooden  relics  known  as  St.  Derfel's 
horse  (stag?)  and  crozier.  —  34  M.  Llandrillo  (Dudley  Arms,  ^2  M. 
from  the  station,  R.  2«.  3d.,  D.  2«.  6d.)  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
walk  to  (3  hrs.l  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  (see  p.  319).  Cader  Fronwen  (2673  ft. ; 
view),  the  nearest  of  the  Berwyns,  may  be  ascended  in  IY2  ^' 

38  M.  Corwen  (Owen  Qlyndwr^  1/4  ^-  *o  *^®  ^*  ®^  *^®  station ; 
Eagles^  R.  from2«.,  D.  2a.  6(2.,  pens.  6«.  6c2.;  Bail.  Refreshment 
Rooms) ^  a  small  town  with  abbut  2500  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre  for 
anglers  (fishing  in  the  Dee,  Alwen,  etc.).  The  church  contains 
a  curious  monument  to  lorwerth  Sullen,  one  of  its  early  vicars ;  and 
outside  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross  ascribed  to  the  8th  century.  The 
rude  cross  on  the  lintel  of  the  S.  door  is  said  to  be  the  mark  of 
Owen  Glendower^s  dagger.  It  was  at  Corwen  that  this  famous  patriot 
assembled  his  forces  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  most  of  the 
land  round  the  town  belonged  to  him.  —  Motor-omnibus  to  Bettws- 
y-Coed  (p.  324).  Railway  (L.N.  W.)  from  Corwen  to  Rhyl,  see  p.  295. 

Beyond  (41  M.)  Carrog  we  pass  Owen  Olendower^s  Mound  on 
the  left,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  slopes  of  the  Berwyns 
(^Moel  Fema,  2070  ft.).  —  43  M.  Olyndyfrdwy  (♦Berwyn  Arms, 
R.  2«.  6d.),  a  small  fishing-station,  from  which  Owen  Glendower  took 
his  name.  The  river  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  left,  which  the  rail- 
way avoids  by  a  tunnel  ^2  M.  long.  On  emerging  from  the  tunnel 
we  have  a  charming  glimpse,  to  the  left,  of  the  wooded  valley,  with 
MoeUy-Qamelin  (1897  ft.)  and  Moel  Morfydd  (1804  ft.)  in  the  back- 
ground, while  in  front  are  the  romantic  church  of  Llantysilio  and 
BryntysiliOf  the  summer-home  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  47Y2  ^* 
Berwyn  (Chain  Bridge  Hotel;  p.  321). 

49  M.  Llangollen.  —  Hotels.  *Hand  Hotel,  an  old  and  comfort- 
able house,  close  to  the  Dee,  B.  or  D.  4«.  (harper  in  the  hall);  *Rotal 
HoTKL,  B.  from3«.  6<l.,  D.  4s.  —  Eivion  Tbkpb&anob,  B.  from  2«.,  D.  8«.; 
Gbapes  \  Eaglb. 

Llangollen  (pron.  Thlang6thlen) ,  or  the  *church  of  St.  Collen*, 
a  neat  little  town  with  3304  inhab.,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Dee ,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  hills.  Its  Welsh  flannel 
and  beer  have  a  reputation.  The  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
anglers ,  who  find  good  sport  in  the  Dee  and  its  tributaries.  The 
fishermen  of  the  Dee  still  use  the  'coracle\  or  ancient  British  boat, 
made  of  skins  (now-a-days  tarpaulin)  stretched  over  a  slight  frame- 
work of  wood.  The  Church,  a  low  Gothic  building,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  contains  a  good  oaken  ceiling.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a  monument  to  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  and  Mary  Carryl  (see 
p.  321).  The  Bridge  over  the  Dee,  a  plain  structure  wi^  four 
pointed  arches,  used  to  be  reckoned  for  some  inscrutable  reaaon 
among  the  *  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales'. 

!be  rains  of  Dinat  Bran  Cattle  0/s  hr. ;  donkey  1«.)  surmount  the 

'  ''ormed  bill  (910  ft.)  on  the  *«.  6\^e  ol  \\i«  *VaU  of  XIoh^oIIm. 

9  the  bridge  over  the  Dee^  pTOce«&  k  tvii  v^Afta  Vk  V^«  liViJbt^ 
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and  ihen  ascend  to  the  left  to  a  bridge  oyer  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal, 
On  the  other  side  we  find  ourselres  opposite  a  guide-post,  pointing  on  the 
right  to  the  Trevor  Bocks,  on  the  left  to  the  Eglwjseg  Bocks,  and  straight 
on  to  Dinas  Bran.  The  path  to  the  latter  ascends  through  a  few  fields, 
erosaing  two  cart-tracks,  and  reaches  the  open  hillside  at  a  gate  just  above 
a  house  where  refreshments  are  sold.  The  ruins  at  ^e  top  are  of  very 
early  origin,  but  are  not  so  picturesque  as  they  appear  from  below.  The 
*View  includes  the  finely  shaped  Eglwyseg  Bocks  on  the  K.,  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  on  the  E.,  Llangollen  to  the  8.,  Moel-y-Geraint  and  the  Ber- 
wyns  to  the  S.W.,  and  Moel-y-Oamelin  to  the  K.W. 

The  view  from  •Koel-y-Oeraint  (1000  ft.  -,  »/« lir),  or  the  Barber's  Hill^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  similar  to  that  from  Dinas  Bran,  but 
more  extensive.  The  ascent  begins  by  a  steep  lane  in  Hall  St.  From  the 
top  we  may  descend  to  Berwyn  (p.  820)  and  include  a  visit  to  Valle  Cru- 
cis  Abbey  (see  below)  in  our  round. 

Plat  Newydd  {i,e.  ^New  Place^),  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
'Ladies  of  LIuigollen\  is  situated  about  Vs  ^'  to  the  8.  of  the  bridge.  To 
reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Castle  Street  and  then  ascend 
to  the  ri^t  of  the  Grapes  Hotel.  Both  inside  and  out  the  house  is  dec- 
orated wititi  good  carvings  in  oak;  and  it  contains  a  few  relics  of  the 
'Ladies'*,  antique  furniture,  paintings,  china,  and  silver  (adm.  usually  on 
application  in  the  absence  of  the  family).  —  The  ^Ladies  of  Llangollen^ 
were  two  Irish  damsels,  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  (d.  1829)  and  the  Hon.  Sarah 
Ponsonby  (d.'lBSl)  who  swore  'eternal  friendship*,  devoted  themselves 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and,  secretly  leaving  their  homes  in  1T76,  lived 
together  for  half-a-century  at  Llangollen.  Their  faithful  servant,  Mary 
Garryl  (p.  330),  who  had  bought  for  them  with  her  savings  the  freehold 
of  Plas  Kewydd,  died  in  1809. 

We  may  extend  our  walk  round  Pen-y-Coed^  the  hill  to  the  S.E.  of 
Plas  Xewydd.  In  that  case  we  pass  (Vz  V.)  to  the  right  of  Pengwem  Hall, 
now  a  farm-house,  but  originally  (lOth  cent.)  the  residence  of  Tudor 
Trevor,  the  aneestor  of  the  llostyn  family. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangollen  is 
the  round  of  6-o  M.  to  Berwyn  (I'/i  M.;  also  reached  by  rail  or  by  plea- 
sure-boats on  the  eanal),  the  Chain  Bridge,  Llaniysilio  Church,  and  Valle 
Crude  Alib«y,  Good  walkers  may  add  the  ascent  of  Moel-y-Qamelin.  — 
Walkers  cross  the  bridge  and  then  follow  (to  the  left)  the  well-shaded 
towing-path  of  the  above-mentioned  Ctmal.  After  about  1  H.  the  canal 
turns  to  the  left,  while  the  shortest  route  to  (^/z  M.)  Valle  Crucis  (see 
below)  leads  across  the  bridge  to  the  right.  Continuing  to  follow  the 
canal  we  soon  reach  (*/4  M.)  the  Chain  Bridge  (inn),  opposite  Berwyn 
station,  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  on  the  Dee.  A  little  beyond  the 
inn  we  pass  a  weir,  where  the  canal  Issues  from  the  Doe,  and  reach  the 
romantically-situated  little  church  of  Lkmtysilio,  which  contains  a  memorial 
of  Lady  Martin  (p.  320),  by  Foley. 

Behind  Berwyn  and  Llantysilio  rises  the  hill  called  Braich-y-Owynt, 
and  we  may  proceed  from  the  latter  to  Valle  Crucis  (about  1  M.)  round 
either  side  of  this  hill  or  over  its  top.  If  we  keep  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
hill  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  highroad  to  Ruthin  on  the 
other  side;  if  we  choose  the  8.  side  we  turn  to  the  left.  The  abbey 
lies  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  road  (bell  at  the  entrance;  charge  6<l.). 

*  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1200  by  Madog  ap  Gruf- 
fydd  Maelor  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  dissolved  in  1635,  is  the  most  important 
monastic  ruin  in  N.  Wales.  It.  was  a  Cistercian  establishment,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Vary.  The  chief  part  of  the  ruin  is  the  Church,  in  the  E.  E. 
style,  which  is  165  ft.  long  (transepts  d8  ft.)  and  67V2  ft.  wide.  The  W.  front 
(probably  completed  about  1250),  with  its  three  Dec.  windows  over  the 
doorway  and  a  rose-window  above,  is  in  good  preservation.  The  E.  end, 
which  contains  three  lancet  windows,  seems  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the 
edifice.  On  the  8.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  some  remains  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  including  tiie  chapter-house^  with.  11^^  ^Qx\fi^\A'i\!«^ 
above  it.  The  juxtaposition  of  three  di£[exen\  ftVj\«^  ol  ^qqvwws  \«x^ 
(lifonnan,  B.  B.,  and  Fiamboyant)  should  be  uoWee^. 
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We  now  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  (to  the  right)  for  about 
Vi  V.  to  the  second  milestone  from  Llangollen.  Opposite  this,  in  a  field 
to  the  right,  stands  Eliaeg's  Pillar,  erected  by  Goncenn  in  the  8t&  or 
9th  cent,  in  memory  of  Ms  great-grandfather  Eliseg,  Prince  of  Powys. 
The  present  inscription  dates  from  the  renovation  of  the  monument  in 
1779.  The  name  of  the  valley  is  usually  attributed  to  this  ^cross'',  though 
some  authorities  explain  it  by  the  shape  of  the  valley  itself. 

The  ascent  of  Koel-y-Oamelin  (1800  ft. ;  l^/s  hr.)  may  be  made  either 
direct  from  Llantysilio  or  from  the  Oemant  slate-quarries  on  the  ILuthin 
road,  about  2  M.  beyond  £liseg''s  Pillar.  The  view  is  extensive,  including 
Snowdon,  the  Arans,  the  vale  of  Glwyd,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dee. 

ExouBsiON  TO  THE  EoLWTSBG  B0CK8.  We  cross  the  railway  and  canal, 
and  at  the  g^de-post  mentioned  at  p.  321  either  turn  to  the  left  and  proceea 
round  the  N.  side  of  the  Dinas  Bran,  or  take  the  lane  to  the  right, 
which  leads  round  the  other  side  of  the  same  hill.  In  either  eaae  we 
reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks  not  far  from  Tat^v-Ctutell  Farm, 
2  M.  from  Llangollen.  The  ^Eglwyseg  Kockt,  the  name  of  whidi  (pron. 
EglooUeg)  is  probably  connected  with  Eliseg  (see  above),  are  a  line  of 
bold  limestone  cliffs,  beginning  near  Dinas  Bran  and  sweeping  round  in 
a  semicircle  for  a  distance  of  about  4M.  They  form  the  W.  escarpment 
of  an  upland  plateau  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  breezy  walk  along 
their  summit  to  the  '  World^s  End"  (to  which  there  is  also  a  carriage-road), 
6  M.  from  Llangollen,  is  very  delightful  in  fine  weather. 

Chirk  Gastlb.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  raUway  to 
(11  v.)  Chirk  (changing  carriages  atBuabon,  see  p.  323;  s/4  hr.),  by  pleasure 
boat  on  the  canal  (p.  321),  by  carriage  (London  and  Holyhead  road;  9  V.), 
on  foot  (direct  5  V.,  via  Pennant  6  M.),  or  on  foot  to  (3  M  )  Olifn  Oekiag 
and  thence  by  steam-tramway.  —  The  direct  walking-route,  which  is  also 
practicable  for  riders,  leads  over  the  E.  end  of  Olyn  Bill.  We  follow 
the  road  to  the  left  of  the  Grapes  Hotel,  cross  the  bridge,  and  where 
the  road  forks  (Vi  V.)  keep  uphill  to  the  right.  In  4-5  min.  the  -road 
again  forks ,  and  we  again  keep  to  the  right.  We  now  skirt  the  wooded 
hill  of  Pen-y-Coed  and  pass  (8  min.)  the  picturesque  modem  house  of 
Tyndvor,  At  the  (6  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on  and  ascend 
steeply,  passing  through  a  gate  and  avoiding  two  green  tracks  to  the  left 
(the  second  opposite  a  gate).  After  8  min.  our  track  bends  to  the  left, 
while  another  leads  to  the  right  through  a  gate.  In  ^k  hr.  we  pass  two  large 
beeches  and  in  7  min.  more  join  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  During 
the  whole  ascent  we  enjoy  fine  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  At  the 
(3  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on.  We  now  descend,  passiBf 
(7  min.)  a  cottage  and  soon  reaching  (5  min.)  a  farm  where  Chirk  Castle 
is  in  full  view.  Our  road  keeps  to  the  left,  and  in  7  min.  reaches  the 
park-gate  and  lodge,  whence  a  drive  of  about  ^/s  M.  leads  to  the  caatle, 
passing  a  small  lake  on  the  left.  Offa's  Dyke  (p.  279)  crosses  the  park,  but 
the  swelling  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 

From  Glyn  Ceiriog  (Glyn  Valley  Hotel),  with  subterranean  slate-quarries, 
the  tramway,  with  open  and  closed  carriages,  runs  vi&  Ddywem  and  P^mi- 
fadog ioii^lt  M. ;  fares  is.,%d.)  Castle  mil, »/«  M.  from  Chirk  Castle,  and  thence 
to  Pont/aen  and  through  Chirk  Castle  Park  to  (6V«  M. ;  Is.  4d.,  Sd.)  Chirk, 

At  the  castle  we  ring  the  bell  at  a  postern  on  the  right,  at  the  top 
of  a  few  steps  (open  on  Hon.  and  Thurs.,  1-6  p.m.;  adm.  U,  each  pers.). 
*Ohirk  Oastle  (R.  Myddelton  Biddulph,  Esq.),  a  recUngular  structure  with 
massive  round  towers  at  the  angles,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  waf 
erected  by  Roger  Horiimer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1907),  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress;  but  many  of  the  details  are  ot  Elizabethan  or 
later  date.  During  the  (3ivil  War  it  was  seized  by  the  Royalista  and 
besieged  in  vain  by  its  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  The  interior  contains  oak-earvings,  famOy- 
portraits,  and  an  ebony  ^Cabinet  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  by 
Ch»rleB  II.,  the  interior  of  which  is  adorned  with  silver  plaquea  and  a 
aeries  of  exquisitely  coloured  pa\nUn%%  on  copper,  aaeribed  to  Rubena. 
The  ramparts  command  a  fine  ^Vlew  ot  Vh«  \»«va.VLtQ\  Pwrfc  «ad  tho  fnr> 
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ronndine  eonntry.  —  The  yillage  of  Chirk  lies  about  IV2  M.,  and  the 
•tation  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  castle  (see  p.  283). 

Good  walkers  may  combine  the  excursion  to  Chirk  with  a  visit  to 
Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Herbert  Williams- Wynn,  6  M.  to  the  E.  of  Llan- 
gollen, near  Buabon.  The  house  is  not  shown,  but  visitors  are  admitted, 
on  application,  to  the  large  Peark^  which  contains  some  good  timber  and 
numerous  deer.    The  three  towers  in  the  park  afford  extensive  views. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Llangollen  along  the  Dee  to  (10  M.) 
Coneen  (p.  320)  The  highroad  on  the  S.  bank  commands  the  most  open 
views,  but  the  road  on  the  K.  bank  is  shadier  and  more  picturesque. 

Continuation  of  Railway  Journey.  As  we  leave  Llangollen 
the  castle  of  Dinas  Bran  (p.  320)  and  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks  (p.  322) 
are  conspicuous  to  the  left.  Near  (51 V2  M.)  Trevor  we  have  a  view 
to  the  right  of  the  Dee  Viaduct  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway  , 
and  of  the  imposing  aqueduct  of  Pont-y-Cysylltau,  constructed  by 
Telford  for  the  Ellesmere  canal.  62V2  M.  Acrefair  (*Akryvire'), 
with  large  iron-works.   To  the  right  is  "Wynnstay  Park  (see  above). 

54  M.  Snaboiiy  see  p.  283.  Carriages  are  often  changed  here. 
From  Ruabon  to  (71  M.)  Chester  or  (79  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  39b. 

d.    From  Llandudno  to  BettwB-y-Goed  and  Ffestiniog. 

3OV2  M.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  to  (i8  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed  in  '/i-i  hr. 
(fares  3«.  2d.,  is.  8<f.,  U.  6d.);  from  Bettws  to  (I2V2  M.)  Blaenau  Ffestiniog 
in  V2-*/4  hr.  (fares  2».  8d.,  1».  2d.,  U.  Ql^hd.).  —  Coach  from  Llandudno 
to  Bettws,  see  p.  297.  —  In  summer  a  small  Stbameb  plies  from  Deganwy 
(p.  299)  to  Tre/riw  (see  below)  in  iV«-2  hrs.  (fares  i<.  6d.,  la.),  but  the 
scenery  up  to  this  point  is  fairly  well  seen  from  the  railway.  —  Pedestrians 
will  find  the  walk  along  either  side  of  the  river  (16-17  M.)  repay  them; 
best  views  from  the  W.  side. 

From  Llandudno  to  (3  M.)  Llandudno  Junction,  see  p.  297. 
Carriages  are  generally  changed  here.  The  line  follows  the  pretty 
winding  Vale  of  Conway.  Beyond  (41/2  M.)  Ulan  Conway  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Carnarvon  Mta.  to  the  right,  including  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
Foel  Fras,  and  the  rounded  Moel  Eilio  (in  front).  From  (88/4  M.) 
Tal-y-Cafn  walkers  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  earthworks  at 
Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  waterfalls  ot  Dolgarrog  (see  Map),  crossing  the 
river  by  the  bridge  (toll  Id.)  and  rejoining  the  railway  at  Llanrwst 
(in  all,  372-'^  hrs.).  The  ascent  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (p.  304)  from 
Tal-y-Cafn  takes  about  4  hrs.  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Tal-y-Cafn 
the  church  of  Caerhun,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Conovium,  is  seen 
beyond  the  river;  farther  on,  Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  Mia  of  Porthlwyd 
and  Dolgarrog  are  visible.  The  small  village  of  Trefriw  ('Trevroo'; 
Belle vue  Hotel),  with  golf-links,  where  the  steamer  stops,  also  lies 
on  the  right  bank,  about  1  M.  from  Llanrwst.  Its  chalybeate  springs 
are  about  II/2  M.  to  the  N.  In  summer  an  omnibus  for  Trefriw  meets 
the  trains  at  Llanrwst. 

14  M.  Llanrwst  (Victoria,  on  the  river,  R.  or  D.  4«.;  Eagles, 
R.  3«.  6d. ;  QutenU),  a  small  town  with  2645  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated,  1/2  M.  from  the  station,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Conway, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  abridge  ascribed  to^Yie^'^^'^^^'jJKsXfc'tX. 
Inlgo  Jones.    The  church  contains  the  \)\ma\-Ci\\a.^^  Q>i  ^^^  ^^-^^sNx 
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family,  a  finely  carved  rood-loft,  and  the  stone  coffin  of  Llewelyn 
ap  Jorvrerth. 

About  i/x  v.  from  Llanrwst,  on  tlie  other  aide  of  the  Conway,  it 
Otoydyr  Ccutle,  long  the  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  but  now  the  property  of  Earl 
Garrington;  the  modern  mansion  contains  some  interesting  tapestry  and 
beautiful  oak-caryings  (open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  till  6  p.m.). 

The  environs  of  Llanrwst  are  very  picturesque;  and  pleasant  walks 
may  be  taken  to  (2  M.)  the  old  church  of  Llaarhychwyn  (^Thlanry- 
chooin"),  to  Trefriw  and  (4  M.)  Llyn  Cra/nant  (thence  to  Gapel  Cung 
3  M.),  and  to  Bettws-y-Coed  via  Llyn-y-Parc  (6  M.;  comp.  Map). 

The  scenery  between  Llanrwst  and  Bettws  is  the  test  on  the 
line.  To  the  right  the  Falcon  Rock  rises  above  the  Gwydlr  woods. 
The  train  crosses  the  Conway  and  then  the  Llugwy,  To  the  right  is 
the  Llugwy  valley,  with  Moel  Siabod  in  the  background. 

18  M.  BettW8-y-Coed.  —  Hotels.  *Boyal  Oak,  near  the  station  (rigm 
by  David  Cox,  now  kept  indoors),  B.  or  D.  is.Qd.-^  '^'Watbbloo,  V*  I^* 
to  the  S.,  B..  from  4«.,  D.  As.  Qd,\  Gwtdtb;  Glan  Abes;  Cbaiq-t-dov, 
WiLLOUGUBT,  temperance  hotels.  —  Lodgings. 

Coaches  run  in  summer  to  Capel  Curig  (S^/s  M. ;  fare  2s.  6d.),  Lkmberit 
(16  M. ;  bs.y  return  Is.  6<l.),  Beddgelert  (ITVi  V.;  5«.,  return  7s. 6d.),  P&rt  MhsIwc 
(25V2  M. ;  is.),  and  Llandudno  (see  p.  297).  Brakes  also  run  to  the  Smmlhw 
FallSy  Fairy  Glen,  and  other  points.  —  Motor-omnibus  to  Corwm  (p.  830). 

Fishing.    There  is  good  ilshing  within  easy  reach  of  Bettwa  ih.  the 
Conwayy  Lledr,  Llugwy,  etc.  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

£«<tu*8-2/-Coec2(pron.  Bettoosycoed),  or  the  Chapel  in  theWoodi 

is  charmingly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conway  and  fheldugxvy^ 

in  a  basin  surrounded  with  luxuriantly- wooded  clififs  and  hillB,  and 

is  perhaps  the  most  popular  resort  in  Wales  for  artists,  anglen,  and 

tourists.    The  Llugwy  is  crossed  opposite  the  village  by  the  Pont- 

y^Pair,  a  romantic  structure  of  the  15th  cent.,  below  which  the 

stream  runs  in  a  most  picturesquely  broken  course,  while  about  3/4 M. 

to  the  S.  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  crossing  the  Conway.     Near  the 

railway -station  is  the  old  Church,  shaded  with  yew-trees  and  now 

used  for  interments  only.    Bettws  is  within  8  M.  of  the  W.  base  of 

Suowdou ,  and  only  4  M.  from  Moel  Siabod ,  but  no  mountain  is 

visible  from  its  somewhat  confined  situation. 

The  Envihons  of  Bettws  are  full  of  interest  for  walkers.  A  seed 
general  view  is  obtained  from  Llyn  Elsi  or  the  hill  above  Capel  Garmon 
To  reach  the  former,  which  lies  about  1^4  M.  to  the  S.W.,  we  ascend  to 
the  left  by  a  path  behind  the  new  church.  At  a  direction-stone  we  keep 
to  the  right.  Beyond  a  small  farm  the  path  leads  across  the  moorlaaa 
plateau  to  the  S.,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Lledr,  and  turns  to 
the  right  at  a  cairn,  soon  reaching  the  lonely  little  tarn  of  Uyn  SlaL 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  "^View  hence  is  the  beautifally-fonn«d 
Mod  Siabod  ('Shabod  •,  2865  ft.).  Behind  Moel  Siabod  rises  Snowdon;  aad 
the  Glyders,  Carnedd  Dafydd,  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn  are  also  well  seen. 

The  road  to  Oapel  Garmon,  a  small  village  2  M.  to  the  8.E.,  eroases 
Waterloo  Bridge  (see  above)  and  turns  to  the  left.  If  the  view  alone  it 
the  object,  it  is  enough  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  GalU-f-Foel  000  ft.),  the 
hill  which  here  rises  to  the  left  (ascent  in  >/«  hr.  from  Bettws))  bat  a 
pleasant  round  nii*y  be  made  by  going  on  to  Capel  Oarmon  and  the  Crmm' 
lech,  1  M.  beyond  it,  and  then  returning  to  (3Vs  HO  Bettws  by  the  highroad. 

The  following  Round   of  about  18  M.    embraces  moft  of  the  other 

favourite  pointB  neur  Bettws.    Those   who  prefer  driving  will  find  pablte 

convejrancea  plying  to  the  BwaWow  Y8A\«^  \1^%YMTy  Olen,  and  theOonwey 

Fulls.     The   walk  across  the  biil  from  ^onVi-^^trwb  Vk  THtswrddelea, 


Ths    Far;  Olen 


im^atW  UtUe  deli    wltli  -f  ^Tr      -^    -^      '  ■  ■ 
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though  not  more  than  i  M.  in  direct  length,  is  rather  rough  and  fatiguing 
(especially  after  rain)  and  takes  lVr2  hrs. 

We  leave  the  village  by  the  main  Holyhead  road,  which  runs  to  the 
W.  from  Pont-y-Pair.  After  >/«  ^'  ^^  reach  a  small  gate  on  the  right, 
which  leads  to  the  so-called  Miner's  Bridge,  an  inclined  gangway  crossing 
the  picturesque  little  Llugwy.  We  then  return  to  the  road,  and  V/a  M. 
farther  on  reach  the  Swallow  Falls  Hotel,  opposite  which  is  a  gate  leading 
to  the  ^Swallow  Falls,  or  Rhaiadr-y-Wennol  (probably  corrupted  from 
^Bhaiadr  Ewynawr,  i.  e.  the  foaming  cataract).  These  picturesque  falls 
are  three  in  number,  and  after  rain  are  very  fine.  Visitors  should  follow  the 
path  to  the  foot  of  the  middle  fall  and  to  the  head  of  the  uppermost  fall. 

Beyond  the  Swallow  Falls  the  road  bends  a  little  to  the  left,  still 
skirting  the  Llugwy,  the  placid  and  glassy  surface  of  which  above  the 
falls  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  broken  and  chafing  course  below. 
To  the  left  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Moel  Siabod,  with  Snowdon  to  the 
right  in  the  distance.  We  cross  the  Llugwy,  s/4  M.  above  the  falls,  by 
the  Ty  Hyll  Bridge,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  (^ugly  cottage') 
from  the  primitive  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  just  beyond  it.  After 
11/4  M.  more,  where  the  valley  narrows  and  turns  to  the  right,  we  reach 
another  bridge,  affording  a  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  Pont-y-Oyfyng ,  a 
picturesque  bridge  of  one  arch,  below  which  the  river  forms  a  series  of 
cascades.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  pass  the  small  Tyn-y-Coed 
Hotel  and  in  about  8  min.  more  reach  Tan-y-Bwlch  (Gobden's,  late  Tan> 
y-Bwlch  Hotel,  B.  3«.  6<l.,  D.  is.  6<l.). 

JKoel  Biabod  (2805  ft.;  *View)  may  be  ascended  from  this  point  in 
.s/4^*  ^®  cross  the  river  by  the  wooden  bridge  opposite  the  hotel, 
pass  to  the  right  through  a  plantation,  cross  a  wall,  and  turn  to  the  left. 
We  soon  reach  the  open  hillside,  where  our  course  is  plain.] 

We  should  follow  the  road  for  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  last- 
named  hotel,  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  the  best  views  of  Snowdon,  which 
rises  before  us  in  its  full  extent.  The  four  peaks,  named  from  left  to 
right,  are  Lliwedd.  Y  Wyddfa  (the  summit).  Crib  Ooch  (in  front),  and  Crib- 
y-Dysgyl.    About  1  M.  b^ond  Tan-y-Bwlch  is  Capel  Curig  (p.  382). 

After  our  sight  of  Snowdon,  however,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Pont-y-Gy/yng,  cross  it,  and  where  the  cart-track  forks  keep  to  the  left, 
passing  almost  immedii^ly  afterwards  a  little  church.  At  a  chapel  a 
little  way  farther  on,  we  ascend  to  the  right,  and  soon  after,  where 
the  path  again  forks,  near  a  cottage  on  the  hillside,  keep  to  the 
left.  The  track  here  is  very  rough  and  stony.  In  a  few  min.  more  (20-25 
min.  from  Pont-y-Oyfyng)  we  pass  through  a  gate  and  10  min.  later 
reach  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  come 
into  sight.  The  path  at  the  top,  and  in  descending,  is  often  very  ill- 
defined,  but  by  following  the  general  direction  of  the  watei^course  we 
cannot  go  far  astray.  Another  gate  is  passed  soon  after  we  begin  the 
descent,  and  in  about  10  min.  a  mined  hut  comes  in  sight,  which  serves 
as  our  next  landmark.  We  keep  to  the  left  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
(generally  dry).  In  10  min.  more  we  cross  a  stream  by  a  slab-bridge  and 
ascend  straight  to  the  above-mentioned  hut.  Beyond  the  hut  we  still  fol- 
low the  water-course,  and  in  Vs  ^t*  cross  two  streams.  After  the  second 
of  those  we  keep  to  the  left,  pass  through  (10  min.)  a  gate,  and  in  5  min. 
more  reach  Dolwyddelan  (p.  dSl),  on  the  highroad  and  railway  from 
Bettws  to  Ffestiniog.  The  nearest  inn  is  Elen's  Castle,  a  few  yards  to  the 
right.  The  station  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beyond  the  bridge. 

For  Bettws  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  down  the  pretty 
*  Valley  of  the  Lledr,  with  its  varied  colouring  and  picturesquely  broken 
stream.  IV4  M.  PotU-^Pant  (hotel) ,  at  the  prettiest  part  of  the  valley. 
After  li/s  M.  more  we  pass  under  a  railway-bridge.  The  track  to  the  left 
leads  straight  to  (2yt  H*)  Bettws,  but  we  follow  the  road  and  reach 
(ii/4  M.)  another  bridge,  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  About  ^(x  H. 
farther  on  is  yet  another  bridge,  which  we  cross.  T\i«  t^^^'\3M\ftkNA*C^^ 
right  (torn-stile)  leads  to  the  Fairy  CHen,  ^\At\i  V%  «a\At«k^  ^^1  v>\v^^ 
a  small  rate  on  the  right  (edm.  2d.).  cv«ms».- 

The  ^Fairj  Olen  Is  a  romantic  litUe  ^eW,  ^W'b.  %.  cAiKraA-ost  «-«^^ 
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ation  of  waterfall,  rock,  and  wood.  There  is  no  path  along  the  stream, 
and  we  have  to  return  to  the  entrance-gate.  Here  we  tnm  to  the  right 
and  follow  a  green  cart-track,  which  we  soon  quit  (stile)  for  a  path  leading 
above  the  wooded  banks  of  the  stream.  Just  before  we  reach  the  main 
Corwen  road  (view  of  Moel  Siabod),  a  gate  on  the  right  (adm.  2d.)  admits 
to  the  path  descending  to  the  Conway  Falls,  50  ft.  high. 

We  now  re-ascend  to  the  gate,  enter  the  main  Ck>rwen  road,  follow 
it  for  220  paces  to  the  right,  then  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Conway,  and  follow  the  Penmachno  road  to  (V*  M.)  the  Pamt 
Bridge.  The  so-called  Roman  Bridge  adjoining  is  sufficiently  well  seen 
from  Pant  Bridge.  —  We  now  descend  by  a  cart-track  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Machno.  and  soon  reach  Pandy  Mill,  a  favourite  ^biV  with  artists. 
The  '^Machno  Falls  are  approached  through  the  mill-garden  (fee  2d.),  Just 
below  the  falls  the  Machno  joins  the  Conway,  and  our  path  (a  stony  eart- 
track)  descends  near  the  latter  stream,  passing  the  descent  to  the  Jubilee 
Bridge  (adm.  2d.\  a  view-point  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Beyond  a  row  of 
cottages,  where  the  track  forks,  we  keep  to  the  right,  and  reaeh  the 
Bettws  and  Dolwyddelan  road,  immediately  beyond  a  bridge  over  the 
Lledr.  Turning  to  the  right  we  soon  apin  reach  the  bridge  beside  the 
turn-stile  leading  to  the  Fairy  Glen  (p.  326).  Thence  we  may  return  to 
Bettws  by  the  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  stream. 

^Fbom  Bettw8-t-Coed  to  Bethesda,  14Vs  M.,  coach  in  SVs  hri.  (ftre 
4«.).  At  Bettws  we  join  the  coach  performing  the  loop-tour  Ifo.  7  from 
Llandudno  (see  p.  297).  —  To  (6V2  M.)  Capel  Curig,  see  p.  326.  (To  Pen-y- 
Owryd  and  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  see  p.  832.)  The  Bethesda  road  tnmB  to 
the  N.  and  ascends  through  the  bleak  Llugwy  valley.  The  three-peaked 
"Try fan  (3010  ft.)  soon  comes  into  view  on  the  left;  on  the  central  peak 
are  the  ^Shepherd  and  his  Wife',  two  upright  rocks  resembling  human 
figures  (ascent,  by  the  W.  side,  in  1-1^2  hr.,  recommended  to  good  climb- 
ers).  We  pass  the  highest  part  of  the  road  about  9  H.  from  Bettws,  shortly 
before  reaching  Llyn  Ogwen,  a  mountain-lake  1  M.  long.  The  coach  some- 
times stops  long  enough  at  the  small  Temperance  Inn  at  the  W.  end  of 
Llyn  Ogwen,  to  afford  time  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  gloomy  and  romantie 
little  *Llyn  Idwal,  which  lies  about  1/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  road  and  takes 
its  name  from  a  Welsh  prince  said  to  have  been  drowned  here  by  his  foster- 
father.  High  up  on  the  rocks  on  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  cleft  known 
as  the  Twll  Du  (^black  cleft'),  or  the  ^Devil's  Kitchen',  which  extends  baek 
for  about  500  ft.  and  is  200-300  ft.  deep,  while  it  is  only  about  6  ft.  wide. 
After  heavy  rain  the  stream  descends  from  the  cleft  in  a  fine  cataract. 
The  waters  of  Llyn  Ogwen  are  discharged  at  its  W.  end  in  a  series  of 
cascades  called  the  *Falls  of  Benglog.  These  falls  break  through 
the  rocky  barrier  at  the  head  of  "^Nant  Pfrancon  (Yale  of  the  Beavers), 
which,  however,  is  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  by  those  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  mountain-background  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
(behind  us)  is  formed  by  Y  Qlyder  Favor  (3280  ft.)  and  Y  Glyder  Faek 
(3262  ft.).  The  road  descends  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  skirting 
the  base  of  Camedd  Dafydd  (p.  304).  Near  the  foot  of  Nant  Ffraneon 
the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries  (p.  303)  come  into  view  on  the  left,  and  we 
soon  reach  Bethesda  (p.  303).  Here  horses  are  changed  for  the  final  stage 
via  (5  M.)  Llandegai  (p.  304)  and  Aber  (p.  301)  to  Llandudno.  Passengers 
for  Bangor  (p.  302)  leave  the  coach  at  Bethesda  or  Llandegai. 

Pleasant  excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Bettws  to  (6  H.)  Limnrwst 
via  Llyn-y-Parc  (comp.  p.  324),  and  to  (6Vs  ^')  Pentre  Voelas.  The  fine 
drives  to  Beddgelert  and  Llanberis,  skirting  respectively  the  E.  and  N. 
base  of  Snowdon,  are  described  at  pp.  385,  380.  For  those  who  start  fr<»a 
Bettws  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  begins  at  (iOVs  M.)  Pen-y-Pau  (see  p.  3820? 
wbicb  is  passed  by  the  coaches  between  Bettws  and  Llanberis. 

Continuation  ofRail"wa.t  3o\3B."SKit.  'ft«^^TA'^^^^:^^^^tt•in 
follows  the  Conway  for  about  IM.  moift,^Tv^^«^ti\»sxA\ftV^'8kj^^ 
fnto  the  picturesque  *ValUy  of  the  LUdr.  mii^-»V«^  S^^^^v^^ 
.     to  the  right.   221/2  M.    Pont-v-Pant0^ot^\^,%^'^^«^f^«^'^^^«^ 
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of  Snowdon  soen  oomes  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  24  M.  Dolwyd- 
delBH (Men's  Castle;  Owydyr  Arms^  both  nnpretending),  pronounced 
'Dolooith^an^y  is  a  qnarrymen^s  vUlage,  at  the  foot  of  Moel  Siabod. 
Abont  1  M.  farther  np.  the  valley  is  Dolwyddelan  Castle,  the  birth- 
place of  Llewelyn  the  Great.  The  old  Roman  road  Sam  Helen, 
ascends  the  C%vm  Penamnaen,  to  the  S.  of  the  station.  The  ascent 
of  Moel  Siabod  takes  about  2  hrs. ;  we  leave  the  valley  almost 
opposite  the  castle.  Route  across  the  E.  spur  of  Moel  Siabod  to 
Tan-y-BwUh  (2  hrs.),  see  p.  325.  —  Passing  Dolwyddelan  Castle 
on  the  right,  we  next  reach  (26  M.)  Roman  Bridge,  the  name  of 
which  is  unexplained.  Good  view  of  Snowdon,  to  the  right.  The 
train  then  turns  to  the  left  and  quits  the  Lledr  valley  by  a  tunnel 
more  than  2  M.  long,  emerging  amid  the  slate-quarries  and  rubbish 
heaps  of  Blaenau  Ffestiniog.    Comp.  the  Map,  p.  336. 

SOVs  M.  Blaenau  Ffestiniog  (North  Western  Hotel,  near  the 
L.  N.  W.  B.  SUtion,  R.  As.,  D.  3«.  6d.;  Queen's,  near  the  G.  W. 
R.  Station),  a  small  town  of  recent  origin,  occupies  a  fine  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd  (^Dooyrid'),  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  are,  however,  greatly  disfigured  by  slate-quarries. 
Pop.  11,436.  The  Palmerston  Quarry  is  the  most  important.  The 
workings  here  resemble  mines  more  than  the  open-air  quarries 
at  Penrhyn  (p.  303),  and  a  visit  to  them  is,  therefore,  less  convenient. 

The  terminQS  of  the  G.  W.  line  to  Bala  (see  p.  318)  lies  about  Vz  V. 
to  tbe  E.  of  the  L.  K.  W.  Station.  Close  to  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  'Toy 
Railway'  (p.  829),  ealled  Duffws.  The  Blaenau  Station  of  the  Toy  Rail- 
way is  elose  to  the  L.  K.  W.  R.  Station. 

The  tourist  headquarters  are  at  Ffestiniog  Yillage  ,  which  lies 
31/2  ^'  to  the  S.,  at  the  comer  where  the  main  valley  is  joined 
by  the  Cynfael,  The  easiest  way  to  reach  it  is  by  the  G.  W.  R. 
(p.  319),  Walkers  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  town,  pass  the 
termini  of  the  G.  W.  and  Toy  railways ,  and  follow  the  road  down 
the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  generally  near  the  railway. 

FfeBtiniog  Village  (^Pengwem  Arms;  Abbey  Arms,  well  spoken 
of),  a  small  place  with  a  few  hundred  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated 
on  a  projecting  hill  rising  between  the  valleys  of  the  Dtpyryd  and 
the  Cynfael,  The  best  point  of  view  is  the  mound  at  the  back  of 
the  church,  reached  by  a  track  to  the  left  of  the  churchyard-wall. 
To  the  left  we  look  down  the  pretty  vale  of  the  Dwyryd  to  Cardigan 
Bay;  opposite  is  Moelwyn  (2529  ft. ;  ascended  from  Blaenau  Ffesti- 
niog in  2  hrs.),  and  to  the  right  Manod  Mawr  (2171  ft.),  rising 
above  Blaenau.   Fair  trout  and  salmon  fishing  In  the  Dwyryd  and 

In  Llyns  Tecuyyn  and  Oamedd, 

The  first  steps  of  the  visitor  to  Ffestiniog  are  directed  to  the  pretty  Falls 
of  the  Oynfael.    Opposite  the  Newborough  Arms  Itlu.^  ^\v.%^  X^^^ori^^  "Qv^^ 
ehuroh,  we  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  left,  tto%a  Wit  \w^Bil^x^^  "^jbA. 
toUow  ibe  obvious  path  leading  through  the  fteUa.    MX.ct  ^W^.  %»  ^^^^« 
tnek  descends  on  ihe  right  to  the  Lwow  Fall,  vvYiVc^i  Va  «2b2isS\l^^^^;^5^ 
f^  its  ratuMntio  aetting.    We  then   follow  W  ^•A^i  •Xo^^  ^^^.v^^^viv 

uninterrupted  Mries  o/rapida  and  cascades,     h.  lev^  ^«^^  %X>o^^«^^ 
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fall  is  a  singular  rock  known  as  4Iugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit'  from  the  tradition 
that  a  local  sage  and  bard  used  to  preach  from  its  flat  top.  A  little  farther 
on  the  path  crosses  the  stream.  One  of  the  best  points  of  view  is  the 
so-called  ^Goat's  Bridge%  a  slab  of  rock  spanning  a  narrow  part  of  the 
stream.  The  path  practically  ends  at  the  Higher  Fall,  descending  in  two 
leaps,  a  little  farther  on,  hut  adventurous  visitors  may  push  farther  up 
the  picturesque  ravine  to  join  the  Ffestiniog  and  Traws^ydd  road  a  few 
paces  to  the  right  of  Pont  Newydd^  IV4  M.  from  Ffestiniog. 

Crossing  Pont  Kewydd,  we  may  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  for  V4  li* 
and  then  descend  by  a  road  to  the  right,    which  turns  to  the  left  on 
reaching  the  stream  and  leads  along  its  K.  bank.    At  the  O/2  M.)  fork 
we  ascend  to  the  left,  avoiding  the  descent  to  the  stepping-stonea.    In 
13  min.   more  we    pass    Cym  Cynfael,    a  lonely    farm-house,    once  the 
home  of  Hugh  Lloyd  (see  above).    The  road  here  is  a  mere  grassy  track; 
farther  on,  it  becomes  very  stony,  and  ascends  to  the  left  round  a  rocky 
knoll.     At  the  top  we  come  in  sight  of  the  *Rhaiadr  Cwm,  a  gracefiil  but 
narrow  fall,  where  the  Cynfael  is  precipitated  over  a  lofty  harrier  of  rock. 
Just  above  the  fall  the  track  joins  the  highroad  from  Ffestiniog  to  Bala, 
at  a  point  about  3V4  M.  from  Ffestiniog,   for  which  we  turn  to  the  left. 
A  good  view  of  the  fall  is  obtained  from  the  road  after  we  have  gone  a  little 
way  towards  FfeEf.iniog.    To   the  right,  about  V^  M.   from  the  road  and 
not  visible  from  it,   lies  Llyn-y-Monoynion,  or  the  'Lake  of  the  Maidens^ 
about  IV4  H.  below  which,  and  also  V^  ^'  from  the  road,  is  a  spot  eallea 
the  Beddau-Otoyr-Ardudwy,  or  ^Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardndwy*.    AeeorA- 
ing    to  the  legend,  the  men  of  Ardudwy  had  carried   off  a  nomber  of 
women  from  the  vale  of  Glwyd,  but  were  overtaken  and  slain  here  by 
the  injured  husbands   and   fatliers.     The   women,  however,  rather  tbtn 
return  to  their  homes,  drowned  themselves  in  the  Llyn-y-Morwynion. 

The  road  to  (iV4  M.)  Pont  Kewydd  diverges  to  the  left  about  1  V. 
from  the  point  where  we  join  the  Bala  road.  In  descending  we  haye  a 
view  of  Moelwyn  and  the  mountains  backing  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd. 
The  Bala  road  joins  the  Trawsfynydd  road  at  the  Ffestiniog  station. 

Tomen-t-Mdb,  Bhaiadb  Du,  and  the  Bavem  Fall.  This  ezcnrsion 
may  be  begun  at  Maentwrog  Road  Station^  which  is  2  M.  from  Ffestiniog, 
on  the  road  to  Trawsfynydd.  From  the  station  we  follow  the  road  to 
(1/4  M.)  a  small  school,  where  it  is  joined  by  that  leading  to  Haentwrof 
(see  below).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  a  few  hundred  paces  we 
leave  the  highroad  by  the  second  cart-track  (very  stony)  to  the  left.  This 
passes  under  the  railway;  and  after  about  12  min.,  just  beyond  a  small 
cottage,  we  come  in  sight  of  Tomen-y-Mur  (pron.  ^Tommen-y-Meer')  a 
circular  mound  about  30  ft.  high ,  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  hill  (reached 
from  the  path  in  10  min.).  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Heriri  Mons^  from  which  the  '^Sarn  Helen'  (p.  327)  and  other  Roman 
roads  diverged.  It  commands  an  extensive  sea  and  mountain  view.  We 
now  return  to  the  school-house  and  descend  towards  Maentwrog  for  about 
1/4  M.  We  then  turn  to  the  left,  opposite  a  private  road  leading  to 
Maentwrog.  After  1/2  M.  the  lane  turns  to  the  right,  opposite  a  gate;  ^4  ^* 
fariher  on,  where  it  forks,  we  ascend  to  the  left.  We  next  reach  an  open 
spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog,  and  foon  pass 
(7*  M.)  a  cottage  on  the  right,  where  we  begin  the  descent  to  the  lovely 
wooded  glen  of  the  Prysor.  After  3  min.  we  descend  to  the  left  to  a  door 
in  a  wall.  The  path  on  the  other  side  descends  steeply  to  the  track  leading 
along  the  stream.  Ascending  this  to  the  left,  we  soon  come  (3  min.)  in 
sight  of  ^Rhaiadr  Du  (pron.  ^Dee'),  or  the  'Black  FaU',  most  romantically 
placed.  To  reach  the  other  fall,  which  is  lower  down,  we  return  by  the 
path  to  (5  min.)  a  wicket-gate  and  bear  to  the  right  to  (3  min.)ikn  old 
limekUn,  Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  descend  for  about  800  yd*., 
when  a  small  path  on  the  right  \ead&  to  Vh«  Nvt\oML%  '^OtVata  of  view  for 
tie  BBven  FaU,  Visitors  should  not  %o  too  u^w  t^«k  VAf^.  '^^k  -««« 
return  to  the  Jimekiln,  and  4-5  min. \>e70n^  Vt,  aX  %.  ^aX^T^oJov  N^a -««&.% 

track  from    which  we   diverged    to   vlaU  ^^•^\^^\JJ^,Vvp.w^^A!^^.^ 
descoDds  through  a  charmlnl  wooded  «\en  to  (V^IM  ^^'^^^^^'^^  ^^'^ 
Wd  follow  to  the  right  to  (•[%  M.)  Hikeiitwto^  ^^.  «»>• 
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[In  coming  from  Ifaentwrog  we  follow  the  Harlech  road  for  */4  M. 
and  leave  it  by  a  red  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  a  bridge.  In  a  few 
paces  more  we  pass  another  gate,  beyond  which  there  is  a  placard  in- 
dicating the  house  of  the  guide  to  the  falls.  The  track  to  the  latter 
leads  s&aight  on,  up  the  hiU,  and  the  guide  may  be  dispensed  with.] 

Maentwrog  (Orapea  Hotel),  pron.  ^Mantoorog\  is  a  small  Til- 
lage on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd,  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  and  partly  wooded  hill.  It  deriyes  its  name  from  the  stone 
(maen)  of  St  Twrog,  a  rude  nninscribed  monument,  4  ft  high,  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  church.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is 
Tan-y-Bwlch  (see  below).  The  mansion  of  Plas  (p.  330)  is  also 
a  conspicuonB  object.  The  distance  by  road  from  Maentwrog  to 
Ffestiniog  is  3  M.  The  road  may  be  quitted  at  the  (2V4  M.)  foot 
of  the  last  long  hill  np  to  the  yillage,  and  the  footpath  through  the 

Yale  of  the  Cynfael  followed  (stile  to  the  right,  at  the  bridge). 

The  above  excursions  may  be  accomplished  in  one  day  by  tolerable 
wallcers.  Llyn  Iforwynion  and  the  Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy  may 
be  left  out  without  much  loss,  and  Tomen-y-Mur  might  also  be  omitted. 
The  stages  are  as  follows:  From  Ffestiniog  to  the  Cynfael  Falls  and  up 
the  valley  to  Pont  Newydd  l^/a  M.;  from  Pont  Newydd  to  the  Bhaiadr 
Gwm  iVsM.;  back  to  Pont  Newydd  by  the  Bala  road  2V4  M.;  from  Pont 
Newydd  to  Maentwrog  Koad  iV4  M. ;  thence  to  Tomen-y-Mur  and  back 
2  M.;  visit  to  Bhaiadr  Du  and  the  Baven  Fall,  and  down  to  Maentwrog 
4  M.;  firom  Maentwrog  to  Ffestiniog  3  M.  This  makes  in  all  16-16  M., 
for  which  6-7  hrs.  should  be  allowed. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Ffestiniog  to  (3  M.)  Tan-y-Btoleh 
and  (16  M.)  Bsddffelert  (p.  384),  and  via  (6  M.)  Trawsfynydd  to  the  (5  M.) 
Gatt  of  Ardudtoy  (p.  310)  or  PistylUy-Cain  (p.  316).  The  ascent  of  the 
Jianod*  (p.  327)  does  not  repay  the  exertion,  but  Ifoelwyn  (p.  327)  or  Cynicht 
(p.  336)  4  hrs.)  may  be  climbed. 

Fbom  Blabnau  FpBSTiNioa  to  Pobt  Madoo  by  the  *  Narrow 
Gauge  Railway',  13  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  2s.  9d.,  2s.  2d.,  is.  8d.; 
return-tickets  is.  4(2.,  3d.  6d.,  2s.  Ad,), 

This  'Toy  Railway^  in  which  the  gauge  is  only  2  ft.  and  the  carriages 

rnd  locomotives  correspondingly  tiny,  was  originally  a  tram-line  (made  in 
836)  for  conveying  slate,  and  was  opened  as  a  passenger-line  in  1869.  It 
runs  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Dwyryd  valley,  of  which  it  affords  charm- 
ing views.  The  engineering  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
is  veory  great,  and  some  of  the  curves  are  astonishingly  abrupt.  In  approach- 
ing Tan-y-Bwlch  station  we  sometimes  see  the  train  we  here  meet  and 
pass  steaming  along  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  our  own.  The  open  first-class  carriages  afford  the  best  views  (to  the 
left  in  descending).  Passengers  should  beware  of  putting  their  heads  out 
of  the  windows,  as  the  train  runs  within  a  hand's-breadth  of  the  walls  of 
the  rocky  cuttings.    The  railway  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in    scending. 

The  train  starts  firom  the  terminus  at  Duffws  (710  ft;  see  p.  327) 
and  almost  immediately  stops  again  at  Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  2^2  ^* 
Tan~y~Orisiau  (630  ft)  is  the  best  starting-place  for  the  ascent  of 
Moehjoyn  (1 1/2  hr.).  We  then  pass  through  a  tunnel ,  8/4  M,  loivst,^ 
beyond  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  valley,  vAWi.  \)iift  '^S>^a.'syfe  ^^ 
Ffestiniog  percied  on  a  hill  on  the  otkei  al^ft,  Mi^x^vS^^V!^^^ 
ZkhioUt.  We  next  tiread  another  tannel,  pa^ft  «.\a.V^  oxl  \Jsi^ei\»^^^  ^?^ 

BMmAlI  waterfall  on  tb  ^  "^"^  ^ 

of  Tan-y-Bwlch.   6  M. 


bread  another  tannel,  paaa  «.\a.V^  oxl  ^«*  ^^^^-^   x««i. 
the  right,  and  bend  to  tk©  tVs\sA.  totu^^  ^^t'*!* 
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D.  4«.,  In  the  valley ,  1  M.  below),  the  croBslng-station  of  the  line, 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  most  abrupt  cnrye.  Beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  we 
see  MaentwTog  (p.  329)  on  the  other  side  of  the  yalley  and  the 
mansion  of  Pku  immediately  below  ns  (yisitors  admitted  to  the 
gronnds).  Fine  views  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd.  10  M.  Penrhyn^ 
a  qnarrymen's  village.  At  (11  M.)  Mynffordd  Junction  we  cross  the 
Cambrian  railway  (see  p.  810).  We  then  cross  Traeth  Mawr  by  a 
long  embankment  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and  reach  (13  M.) 
Port  Madoe  (see  p.  309). 

e.   From  Carnarvon  to  Llanberis  and  Bettws-y-Coed. 

Bailwat  from  Carnarvon  to  (9  M.)  Llanberit  in  ^/t  hr.  (fares  i«.  7tf.| 
lOd.,  9<l.).  Coach  from  Llanberis  to  (15V2  M.)  Betttos-y-Coed  in  2s/4-3hr8. 
(fare  6«.,  driyer'*s  fee  U.).  Coach  from  Camaryon  round  Snowdon  Til 
Beddgelert  and  Llanberis,  see  p.  307.  The  coaches  run  in  conneetioB  witk 
the  morning-trains. 

As  the  train  qnits  Carnarvon  station  we  see  Twt  Hill  (p.  307) 
to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the  Seiont  we  obtain  a  good  retro- 
spect of  the  castle  to  the  right  Onr  line  then  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  line  to  Afon  Wen  (p.  308)  and  ascends  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Seiont,  crossing  the  stream  several  times.  Beyond  (7  M.)  Cimn- 
y~Olo  we  pass  through  a  tunnel  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and 
reach  Llyn  Padam  (2  M.  long) ,  the  larger  of  the  two  Llanberis 
lakes,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  spoiled  by  slate-quarries. 

9  M.  Llanberis.  —  Hotels.  <'Victobia,  a  large  house,  900  yds.  from 
the  station,  B.  4<.  6<l.,  D.  4«.  6d.  \  Padakn  Villa,  B.  or  D.  3«.  6<f. ;  Dozaadabv, 
near  the  station,  well  spoken  of,  B.  3«.,  D.  3«.  6<f. ;  Castle,  Snowdon  Vallbt, 
in  ttie  village.  —  Lodgings  in  the  village. 

Ooaches.  To  Bettws-y-Coed  and  to  Carnarvon^  see  above ;  ioB^ddg^kri^ 
see  p.  334  J  to  Port  Madoc  (p.  309)  Is.  ^  to  Pen-y-Pau  (p.  337). 

Carriage  to  Pen-y-Pass  bs.  6<f . ,  Pen-y-Otcryd  6«. ,  Cap$i  Ourig  lOt., 
Beddgelert  14«.,  Bettws-y-Coed  16«.,  and  Bangor  vi&  Capel  Gurig  26«. 

Snowdon  Mountain  Tramroad  (p.  331),  3  min.  from  the  L.N.W.  station* 

Ghiidea  and  Ponies  for  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  see  p.  88T. 

Llanberis^  the  ^Chamonix  of  Wales',  with  about  2000  inhab.,  i> 
situated  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Padam,  at  the  N.W.  base  oi  Snow- 
don, and  near  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Llanberis.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
disfigured  by  huge  slate-quarries.  The  two  Lakes  of  Idahberit  are 
both  surrounded  by  wild  and  barren  hills,  descending  abruptly  to 
the  water's  edge.  Llyn  Peris  (boats  is.  per  hr. ;  fishing  free  to 
residents  in  theYictoria  Hotel),  to  the  S.E.,  1^4  M.  long,  is  the  more 
striking  of  the  two,  but  is  sadly  encroached  upon  by  the  Dinorwie 
Slate  Quarries.  Behind  the  Yictoria  Hotel  is  the  picturesque  Dol- 
badam  Castle,  a  solitary  tower,  whence  there  is  a  good  view  up  the 
pass  of  Llanberis.  —  Llanberis  is  the  starting-point  for  the  easiest 

ascent  of  Snowdon  (see  p.  337). 

About  Vs  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  Is  the  nimamtle  wateriaU 
of  *OeuntLnt  JVawr  ('great  chasm").    We  follow  the  lan«  divergtag  from 
the  road  immediately  opposite  ttie  apptoach  to  \.\i!t\k!(AjiiXk  Voatn.  to  tlM  right 
After  300  yds.  (the  Snowdon  route  leading  a\x«\%\A  Qt£^^  w>i^  ^%  thsMBSL^ 
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and  a  little  farther  on  torn  to  the  left  through  a  little  gate  and  round  the 
back  of  some  cottages.  The  path  then  leads  direct  to  the  falls.  From 
the  Tillage  we  may  also  ascend  past  the  handsome  new  Church  and  join 
the  above  route  at  the  cottages.  The  fall,  60  ft.  high,  makes  a  singular 
bend  in  the  middle ;  after  heavy  rain  it  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  rock. 

The  IHnorteic  Slate  Qucurries,  rising  tier  over  tier  above  Llyn  Peris, 
are  very  productive  and  scarcely  less  imposing  than  those  of  Penrhyn. 
The  blasting  operations  take  place  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  each 
hour;  notice  is  given  by  a  horn,  and  the  paths. near  the  quarry  are  closed 
for  the  time  being. 

AscBNT  OF  Smowdom  bt  ths  MOUNTAIN  TsAHBOAD,  4*/4  M.,  in  iV4  hr. 
(fares,  up  8«.  6<f.,  down  2«.  6d. ;  return-ticket  5«.).  This  mountain-railway, 
built  on  the  Abt  rack-and-pinion  system,  was  begun  in  Dec.,  1894,  and 
opened  for  ^traffic  in  1897;  the  gauge  is  2  ft.  TVs  in.,  and  the  steepest 
gradient  is  1  in  SVi*  Soon  after  leaving  the  lower  terminus  the  train 
erosaes  the  Afon  Hwch  by  two  viaducts,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Cmmant  Mtmr  (see  above)  to  the  left.  */*  M.  Water/all  Station.  1  M.  Bridge, 
with  view  of  the  Ceurumt  Bach.  V/2  M.  Helrron  Chapel  Station.  The  line 
now  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Llechog,  side  by  side  with  the  pony-track 
(p.  387),  which  it  crosses  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  right  we  have  a  view 
of  Moel  Hebog,  which  presently  gives  place  to  Moel  Llefn.  2^4  M.  Half  Way 
Station,' neBX  the  Be/reshment  Hut  (p.  337).  As  we  ascend,  Elidyr-Fawr  and 
the  Llanberis  slate-Quarries  come  into  view  on  the  left.  On  the  top  of 
the  Llechog  ridge  (2o20  ft.)  the  line  recrosses  the  bridle-track  and  reaches 
(9/4  M.)  Ctogwyn  Station.  To  the  left  now  opens  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  20(X)  ft.  below,  with  Moel  Siabod  rising  above  it. 
After  skirting  the  precipice  of  Clogwyn  du'*r  Arddu,  the  train  runs  along 
the  W.  slope  of  Crib-y-Ddyegyl,  and  reaches  the  (4>/4  M.)  Upper  Terminug 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  summit. 

Fkom  Llanbsbis  to  the  Snowdon Kanoeb  (QuellynLake),  iVL.  (lV4hr.). 
We  ascend  past  the  Ceunant  Mawr  waterfall  (see  above)  and  follow  the 
cart-track  along  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  valley.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ewm  is  seen  the  Snowdon  track.  Beyond  some  cottages  the  cart-track 
narrows  to  a  bridle-path.  Soon  afterwards  it  bends  to  the  right  and  ascends 
through  the  lonely  Ifaee  Cum  to  (I-IV4  ^r.)  Bwlch-y-Maes-Cum  (1100  ft.), 
the  head  of  the  pass,  where  a  fine  mountain- view  breaks  on  our  gaze, 
the  most  conspicuous  summit  at  first  being  that  ot  Y  Cam.  Snowdon  is 
also  well  seen  in  our  rear,  and  Llyn  Quellyn  or  Cwellyn  comes  into  sight 
as  we  descend.  We  pass  through  the  small  gate  to  the  left,  and  cross 
the  field  to  (200  yds.)  a  similar  gate.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  bears 
to  the  right  and  soon  strikes  the  well-marked  Snowdon  track  (p.  338) 
which  descends  in  zigzags  to  a  small  farm  just  above  the  road  and  the 
AKNcdofi  Ranger  (Quellyn  Lake  Station;  see  p.  333),  reached  in  about  Vs  ^* 
(ot  less)  from  the  time  we  left  the  top  of  the  pass.  Ascent  of  Snowdon 
from  this  point,  see  p.  339. 

[In  the  reverse  direction  we  cross  the  railway  at  the  level  crossing  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  Quellyn  Lake  Station  and  follow  the  well-marked 
Snowdon  track  through  the  (5  min.)  farm-yard.  After  passing  through  a 
(20  min.)  gate  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Snowdon  track  and  ascend 
across  the  grassy  slope,  soon  reaching  the  lower  of  the  above-mentioned 
gates.   The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass  from  this  side  takes  about  */4  h'*] 

The  easy  ascent  of  MoelEilio  (2380  ft. ;  *View),  which  rises  to  the  S.  of 
Llanberis,  is  worth  making  if  time  permit. 

Fboh  Llanbbbis  to  Bbthxsda,  8  M.  This  mountain-walk  is  the  short- 
est route  from  Llanberis  to  l^ant  Ffrancon  and  Bangor.    We  pass  over 
the  bridge  between  the  lakes  and  then  ascend  to  the  left  (note  as  to  the 
blasting,  see  above).    Farther  on  we  cross  a  dreary  moor,  with  a  reser- 
voir in  the  middle,  pass  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  small  hills  Dryegol 
Fmiwr  and  Moel-y-Oi^  and  then  descend  by  St.  Anne''s  Chapel  to  Betheeda 
(p.  303).    The  route  however.  Is  intricate  and  requires  thft  «.\^  ^1  «.  H>^vk^ 
map  or  guide.  —  With  this  walk  may  be  combVnft^^com^.'tta.'V^  >^^*»R«b^ 
of  the  JBlidyr  Fawr  (30B0  ft.;  2»jb  hrs.  from  L\au\>Mi«ri^  n»\A^V  «.waLTS^*»a% 
»  good  motmitdn-panormmaf  with  Anglesey  and  Vtie  TiL«n«.\.  ^^x»^^•• 
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Fbom  Llanbbris  to  Bettw8-y-Cobd.  The  coach  runs  along  the 
W.  side  of  Llyn  Peris j  across  which  appear  the  tiers  of  the  Dinorwic 
Slate  Quarries,  descends  to  (2  M.)  Old  Llariberis  (Yaenol  Arms), 
and  enters  the  *Fas8  of  Llanberis,  the  wildest  yalley  in  N.  Wales. 
The  road  now  ascends  pretty  steeply,  between  the  towering  precipices 
of  Snowdon  on  the  right  and  Y  Garn  and  the  Glyders  on  the  left. 
The  top  of  Snowdon  is  nowhere  visible  from  the  pass. 

A  fine  mountain-route  (3-4  hrs.)  leads  from  Old  Llanberls  across  the 
range  separating  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  from  "Sasit  Ffrancon.  We  turn  to 
the  left  a  few  yards  beyond  the  Church,  which  possesses  an  interesting 
roof  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  follow  a  path  up  the  hill.  From  the  highest 
cottage  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  right  of  a  wall,  and  when  the  wall 
turns  we  keep  to  the  right  by  a  streamlet.  The  path  soon  ends,  but 
our  route  leads  to  the  E.,  across  the  ridge  to  the  S.  of  the  summit 
of  Y  0am  (3107  ft.).  Fine  view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right.  Beyond  the 
ridge  we  descend  to  Llyn-y-Cum  ('Lake  of  Dogs^)  and  the  head  of  the 
Twll  Du  or  Devils  Kitchen  (p.  326),  where  we  obtain  a  splendid  *View. 
From  Llyn-y-Cwn  it  is  a  climb  of  about  >/4  hr.  (3  hrs.  from  Old  Llanberis^ 
to  the  top  of  Y  Qlyder  Fawr  (3280  ft.-,  'View  of  Snowdon  and  the  Pass  of 
Llanheris).  To  reach  Llyn  Ogwm  (p.  326)  we  descend  to  the  right  of  tt« 
Devil's  Kitchen  (caution  necessary  in  misty  weather)  to  Llyn  Idmd. 

As  we  ascend ,  the  valley  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  wUdei. 
Good  retrospect  of  the  Llanberls  lakes  and  Dolbadarn  Castle.  To 
the  right  is  the  hnge  hollow  of  *Owm  Qlas,  high  up  between  the 
towering  cliffs  of  Crib-Goch  and  Crib-y-Ddysgyl.  Nnmerons  traces 
of  glacial  action  are  visible  on  the  rocks.  Abont  1^2  M.  ttom.  Old 
Llanberis  we  pass  a  small  foot-bridge  on  the  right,  and  soon  after 
(Y4  M.)  reach  several  hnge  fallen  bonlders  (on  the  left),  one  of 
which  is  erroneously  named  the  Cromlech,  We  then  cross  the  Pont' 
y-6romlech,  and  ascend  to  (IV2  M.)  Oorphioysfa  or  Pen~y~Pass 
(1801  ft. ;  inn),  the  head  of  the  pass,  commanding  a  fine  view  in 
both  directions  (ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  point,  see  p.  3d7)b 
About  Y2  ^*  beyond  the  inn  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  and 
we  have  a  charming  view  down  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  334)  to  the  right, 
with  Cynicht  in  the  background.  Moel  Siabod  (p.  326),  not  seen  to 
advantage  firom  this  side,  is  prominent  In  front.  At  (1/2  M.)  •Pen-y- 
Owryd  Inn  (*Pen-y-Goorid';  900  ft.),  patronised  by  anglers  and  by 
tourists  making  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  side  (comp.  p.  337), 
the  road  through  Nant  Gwynant  to  Beddgelert  diverges  to  the  right 
(see  p.  334). 

The  ascent  of  Moel  Siabod  (2865  ft.)  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  takes  about 
2  hrs.  (descent  to  Dolwyddelan,  see  p.  327,  in  l-lVa  hr.).  The  shortest 
ascent  of  Y  Qlyder  Fawr  (see  above;  iV2-2  hrs.)  is  also  made  fxvm  Pea- 
y-Gwyrd  or  Gorphwysfa.  The  route,  which  can  scarcely  be  missed,  leads 
straight  up  the  ridge  extending  from  Gorphwysfa  (see  Map). 

Beyond  Pen-y-Gwryd  the  road  descends  the  somewhat  uninter- 

eating  Nant-y-Otoryd,  with  a  view  of  the  Gapel  Gnrig  lakes  in  the 

distance f  to  (4  M.)  Capel  Curig  (^lL«p^fe\l^«n\^\*llo^l.,R.  4«., 

A  4s,  6d.;  *Bryntyrch,  R.  from  Ss.,  pUiiv-,  Cobdcn:  »^^^.'^wl-l-^^V^^^ 

Bee  p.  326),  situated  amid  some  ot  t\ift  ^Ti«^^  %wa«ci  '^J^'^  r^f*?J, 

snd  much  frequented  by  mountaineetf^.    It  com^«i^%  *to3wSXSL 
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vlewB  of  Snowdon.  Yisitors  to  Gapel  Onrig  may  fish  In  the  Llyniau 

Mymbyr^  two  small  lakes  adjoining  the  Tillage.    The  new  chnrch 

contains  some  fine  mosaics,   designed  by  Clayton  and  Bell  and 

executed  hy  Salviati. 

Among  the  ascents  most  frequently  made  from  Capel  Gurig,  after 
Snowdon  (see  p.  337),  are  those  of  Moel  8iabod  (p.  325;  IV2  l^r.)f  Camedd 
Dafydd  (p.  304;  2V2-3  hrs.),  Carntdd  Llewelyn  (p.  304;  I^JtS  hrs.),  PenLlithrig 
(2623  ft.;  IV4  hr.),  and  Creigiau  Oleision  (IV4  hr.),  between  Llyns  Cwlyd 
and  Graftiant.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  Trefriw  (p.  ^3),  either 
via  (2Vt  M.)  Llyn  Cwlyd  (9  M. ;  3V«-^»  hrs.),  or  by  Llyn  Cra/nani  (6»/4  M. ; 
2Va^  brs.),  or  by  Llyn  Qeirionydd  (T^/»  M. ;  3-4  hrs.). 

From  Capel  Curig  to  (6V2M.)  Bettws-y'Coed,  see  p.  326. 

f .   From  CamarTon  to  the  Snowdon  Banger,  Bhyd-Dda»   ' 

and  Beddgelert. 

Railway  to  (13  If.)  Snotodon  Station  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  2s.  2<f.,  U.  ^I'id.\ 
and  thence  Omnibus  (twice  dally)  to  (3Y4  M.)  Beddgelert  in  *U  hr.  (farelf.). 
From  Carnarvon  we  may  also  reach  (13  M.)  Beddgelert  in  21/4  hrs.  via  the 
(8  M ■)  Snowdon  Banger  by  the  coach  making  the  circuit  of  Snowdon  (see 
p.  807). 

The  coach-road,  leaving  Carnarvon  by  Tithebarn  St.,  passes  Llanbeblig 
Church  (p.  SOB),  crosses  the  Seiont,  and  then  ascends  to  (1  M.)  Waenfawr 
Station  (see  below),  with  a  view  of  the  Rivals  on  the  right.  Thence  it 
runs  parallel  with  the  narrow-gauge  railway,  commanding  the  same  views 
(see  below). 

From  CamaiTon  to  (3 1/4  M.)  Dinas,  see  p.  308.  We  heje  leave 
the  L.N.W.  Railway  and  proceed  by  the  Noith  Wales  Narrow  Gauge 
Railway,  which  diverges  to  the  left.  The  line  at  once  begins  to 
ascend,  commanding  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  Rivals  (p.  308)  and 
the  Menai  Strait.  From  (6Y2  ^0  ^'ryfan  Junction  a  short  branch 
on  the  right  leads  to  (2^4  M.)  Bryngwyn ,  on  the  slope  of  Moel-y^ 
Try  fan  (fine  view).  The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Gwrfai 
to  (7  M.)  Waenfawr  and  (8  M.)  Bettws  Oarmon,  The  latter  is  the 
station  for  the  picturesque  Nant  Mill,  of  which  we  have  a  view  to 
the  left  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  left  is  Moel  Eilio,  and  to  the 
right,  in  front,  is  Mynydd  Mawr  (2295  ft.),  with  the  precipitous 
Craig  Cwm  Bychan,  at  the  foot  of  Llyn  Quellyn.  The  train  now 
skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  1  M.  long,  while  in 
front  we  see  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (*Y  Wyddfa'),  with  the  lower 
peak  of  Yr  Aran  (2264  ft.)  to  the  right. 

11  M.  Quellyn  Lake  8tation(^Snow6.oii  Ranger  Hotel,  unpretend- 
ing), on  the  N,  side  of  Llyn  Quellyn,  is  frequented  by  anglers 
(trout  and  char).  This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  ^Snowdon  Ranger' 
ascent  of  Snowdon  (p.  339).  The  top  of  Mynydd  Mawr  (see  above), 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  commands  a  good  view.  From  Quellyn 
Lake  to  (4  M.)  Llariberis,  see  p.  331. 

The  train  next  crosses  &  ravine,  witlia'WBXeiM\.\.Q\Jsifc\'ikl\.^^>2s^^ 
Mcends  steadily.    Fine  views.   Moel  He\)Og  (5.  ^'^b'^  ^^^^  ^».  Vtwv\.. 
i3M.  Snowdon  Btation  (Quellyn  Arms,  «.  m^Xi^  ^^^^"^fx^w^ 
minus  of  the  railwAy,  at  the  village  of  Rh-ydr-Ddu  ^xoTi.  "^^^^^"^"^^  • 
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is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  which  here  presents  a  yery 
imposing  appearance.  Rhyd-Ddn  is  only  8^/2  M.  from  the  summit 
(ascent,  see  p.  338).  A  road  beginning  opposite  the  inn  ascends 
past  Llyn-y-Dyvjarchen  to  Bwleh-y-Felin  (760  ft.)  and  then  descends 
between  Mynydd  Mawr  and  Y  Gam  to  (6  M.)  Nantlle  (p.  308). 

Snowdon  Station  is  3^/4  M.  from  Beddgelert  (omn.,  see  p.  333), 
The  road  runs  near  the  E.  bank  of  Llyn-y-Oader,  and  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  the  route  (600  ft.)  near  (1  M.  from  the  station) 
Pitt' 8  Head,  a  rock  on  the  right,  supposed  to  resemble  that  states- 
man. We  descend  by  the  glen  of  the  Colwyn,  passing  another  rock 
inscribed  Llam  Trwsgyll,  commemorating  the  step  (41am')  made  by 
the  giant  Trwsgyll  from  this  point  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

3V4M.  Beddgelert.  —  Hotels.  Botal  Goat,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Madoc,  K.  from  3<.  6d.,  D.  ks.  9d.i 
•Saracem^s  Head  (R.  d«.,  D.  3«.  6<f.))  ^Pbincb  Llewbltn,  in  the  Tillage) 
B.  ca.  2«.  6<l.  —  Lodgings. 

Ooaches  run  from  Beddgelert  to  Port  Madoc  (811.;  fare  2«.)i  to  Ffihf- 
Owryd  (8  M. ;  2«.  6d.)  and  LlanbeHt  (Wf%  M. ;  5<.)3  and  to  Pet^-f-Owrp^t 
Capel  Curig  (12  M. ;  4<.),  and  Betties-y-Coed  (ITi/s  H. ;  5<.,  return  7r.  Bd.). 

Fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Coltoyn,  the  Olaslyn,  and  anmerouB 
lakes  and  tarns  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

Beddgelert  J  the  *gem  of  Welsh  villages',  is  charmingly  situated 

at  the  junction  of  the  Colwyn  and  Qlaslyn,  near  the  S.  base  of 

Snowdon,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  centres  for  tourists 

in  N.  Wales.   It  is  much  less  shut  in  than  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  is 

surrounded  by  mountains  instead  of  hills ;  its  environs  are  not 

marred  by  slate-quarries  like  those  of  Llanberls ;  while  its  romantle 

situation  has  more  individuality  than  that  of  Dolgelley.   It  deriyes 

its  name,  meaning  ^ Grave  of  Gelert',  from  the  touching  legend  of 

Llewelyn's  hound,  of  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene 

The  grave  is  marked  by  a  few  rude  stones  in  a  small  shaded  enclosure 

in  the  second  field  to  the  S.  of  the  village. 

Wales,  however,  does  not  monopolize  this  pathetic  story  any  more 
than  Switzerland  does  that  of  William  Tell ;  and  similar  legends  have  been 
current  in  Ireland,  France,  India,  and  Persia.  Beddgelert  is  the  prindpal 
scene  of  Southey's  ^Madoc\ 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Madoc 
(see  p.  335),  is  the  highly  romantic  *Fa88  of  Aberglafllyn,  en- 
closed by  sheer  walls  of  rock  800  ft.  high,  which  barely  leave  room 
for  the  road  and  the  little  river  Qlaslyn,  here  crossed  by  the 
Pont  Aherglaslyn,  The  richly- tinted  rocks,  the  fine  sky-line  of  the 
cliffs,  the  clear  sea-green  colour  and  picturesque  brokenness  of  the 
river,  the  grouping  of  the  trees,  and  the  romantic  ivy-draped  bridge 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Wales.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  on  the  Port  Madoc  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
bridge.  We  may  return  to  Beddgelert  by  the  footpath  on  .the  £. 
side  of  the  Glaslyn  (rough,  and  very  wet  after  rain),  or  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  the-Craig-y-Llan,  on  the  same  side  of  the  ttretm. 
From  Bbddoele&t  to  Bstt^s-y-Oobd^  17^2  ^m  ooaches,  see 
Mbove,    Tbia  fine  drive,  tliioivgh  t\i^^Vc>t\ki«%^^^VBL\ONrriiftat, 
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completes  the  dicnit  of  Sno-wdon,  Joining  the  Llanberls  and  Bettws 
road  at  (8  M.)  Pe^-y-Gwryd  (p.  332).  The  road  runs  towards  the 
N.E.,  at  the  foot  of  Tr  Aran  (p.  339),  passing  (2  M.)  the  pretty  little 
Llyn-^-Din€L8,  Ahout  1  M.  farther  on  we  have  a  yiew  to  the  left,  np 
Cwm-y-Llan ,  of  the  snmmlt  of  Snowdon  (ascent  from  this  point, 
see  p.  339);  to  the  right,  in  front,  is  Moel  Siabod  (p.  326).  We 
then  pass  (1  M.)  Llyn  Owynant  and  ascend  steeply,  following  the 
Gwynant,  to  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Ckoryd  (p.  332).  In  front  are  the  Qlyders 
(p.  326).  Hence  to  (9V2  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed,  see  p.  332. 

Fbom  Bsddoslbbt  to  Pobt  Madoc,  8  M.,  coach,  see  p.  334.  This  road 
passes  through  (iVs  M.)  the  beautiful  *Pai$  of  Aberglaslyn  (p.  334)  and 
descends  the  expanding  valley  of  the  Glaslyn,  skirting  the  slopes  of  Moel- 
Ddu.  To  the  left  rise  the  strildngly  formed  Oynicht  (see  below)  and  MoeltDyn 
(p.  327).  A  fine  retrospect  of  Snowdon  also  gradually  opens  out.  Pedes- 
trians may  save  about  1  M.  by  diverging  to  the  left  at  (4>^  M.)  the  Olaalyn 
Jnn  and  rollowing  the  tramway  across  the  marsh.  The  road  trends  to 
the  right  and  soon  passes  under  a  fine  range  of  ivy-clad  crags.  In  front 
rises  Moel-y-Gest  (p.  809).    7  If.  Tremadoc^  and  (8  M.)  Port  MadoCy  see  p.  309 

Fbom  Bbddoblbbt  to  Ffbstinioo.  The  new  road  (16  If.)  crosses 
the  Pont  Aberglaslyn  (p.  334),  turns  to  the  right,  and  leads  to  the  8.  to 
(9  M.)  Penrhyndeudraeth  (p.  310).  Here  we  turn  to  the  l^ft  and  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd^  passing  the  (4  M.)  Tan-y-Bwlch  Hotel  (p.  329). 
The  old  road  (IS  M.),  shorter  and  more  picturesque  than  the  new  one,  but 
very  rough  for  caiiiages,  diverges  to  the  left  about  ^/s  M.  beyona  the 
Brondama  Amu  /nil,  at  the  old  toll-house  of  Pen-y-Oyiffniau,  It  leads  over 
the  Bwlehif-Maen  Pose,  and  descends,  passing  below  the  Toy  Railway,  to 
Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  best  route  for  walkers  (11  M.)  is  the  mountain-path, 
which  branches  to  the  left  from  the  road,  just  beyond  a  small  stream,  >/«  M. 
past  the  Pont  Aberglaslyn.  We  cross  (IV4  If.)  the  small  vale  of  Nant-y-Mor 
and  (i/s  M.)  the  Owm  CroBMor  (slate-tramway).  The  track  then  runs  along 
the  W.  slopes  of  the  Moelwyns  to  (2^^  M.)  Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  ascent  of 
either  Gynleht  or  Moelwyn  may  be  combined  with  this  route.  The  top  of 
the  fine  conical  ^Gynicht  (2266  ft.;  pron.  ^Cunnicht'  or 'Cnicht'),  which  has 
been  called  the  Welsh  Matterhorn,  is  reached,  by  ascending  the  ridge  on 
the  hither  side  of  Gwm  Groesor  (see  above),  in  about  2i/s  hrs.  after  leaving 
Beddgelert.  To  reach  the  top  of  Moelwyn  (2629  ft. ;  p.  327)  we  cross  the 
Cwm  Oroeaor  and  ascend  to  the  left.  Robust  walkers  may  ascend  both 
summits  (from  Gynleht  to  Moelwyn  1  hr.)  and  descend  to  Ffestiniog  (Tan-y- 
Grisiau  or  Tan-y-Bwlch,  see  p.  329)  in  about  7  hrs.  — iy«*Wn<o^,  see  p.  327. 

AscBMT  OP  HoEL  Hbboo,  1V«-2  hrs.  We  may  ascend  by  a  path  to  the 
K.  of  the  Goat  Hotel,  passing  a  small  farm,  and  turning  to  the  right  be- 
yond a  gap  in  a  wall;  or  we  may  follow  the  Gamarvon  road  for  a  short 
distance,  cross  the  Golwyn  by  a  small  bridge,  bend  to  the  right,  and  as- 
cend by  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  spurs.  The  last  part  of  the  former 
route  is  rather  steep.  The  top  of  Moel  Hebog  (2666  ft.)  affords  a  charm- 
ing bird's-eye  view  of  Beddgelert,  and  the  panorama  includes  Snowdon, 
the  Glyders,  Moel  Siabod,  Gader  Idris,  the  Rivals,  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

Among  other  peaks  wliich  may  be  ascended  from  Beddgelert  are  those 
of  Tr  Aran  (2800  ft),  the  S.  spur  of  Snowdon:  Mynydd  Maw  (2293  ft.; 
p.  388);  and  Y  Gamedd  Goeh  (2800  ft.). 

Ascent  op  Snowdon,  see  p.  838. 

g.  Snowdon. 

Snowdon  (3660  ft.),  Welsh  EryH^  the  highest  mountain  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales ,   but  846  ft.   lower  than  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland 
(p.  644),   deserves  Its   rank  as  monarch  of  "Wftl^Xv  isiWiLTs.X.'^^v^  ^^ 
much  for  the  grandeur  ofiU  foim  as  fot  Ua '\ie\%\v\..  \1  wsvi«vsX'«k  ^Vv 
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group  of  five  distinct  peaks :  7  Wyddfa  ('the  oonspicaoiiB*) ,  the 
central  and  highest;  Crib-y-Ooch  ('red  peak')  and  Crib-y-Ddyigyl 
('Thusgil')  on  the  N;  Lliwedd  (' triple-crested*)  to  the  S.E.;  and 
Yr  Aran  to  the  S.  The  best  view  of  the  entire  group  is  that  firom 
Gapel  Gurig  (p.  332),  and  the  summit  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  from 
the  road  near  Port  Madoc  (see  p.  330)  or  from  the  Traeth  Mawi 
embankment  (p.  309).  The  view  from  the  NantUe  valley  (p.  308) 
is  also  celebrated.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  Snowdon  is  800  ft. 
below  the  snow-line ,  and  its  summit  is  generally  free  from  snow 
from  April  to  the  end  of  October.  Snowdon ,  like  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems,  and  consists  mainly  of  slate,  grit,  and  porphyry,  inr- 
mounted  by  felspathic  lava. 

Mountain  Tramroad  from  Llanberis  to  the  suminit,  see  p.  831. 

The  five  recognised  pedestrian  ascents  of  Snowdon  are  those  fromZlMi- 
btrii  (p.  330),  Capel  Curig  (Pm-y-Otoryd  or  Oorphufpsfa;  p.  8^  BeMgtImI 
{Rhyd-Ddu;  p.  884),  the  Snotedon  Ranger  {Lake  Quellyn;  p.  8&^  tad  MmU 
Qwynant  (p.  335).    l^one  of  these  is  attended  with  danger,  if  lOnouiMe 
caution  be   observed;  and    travellers  who  have  had  any  ezptrtaet  la 
mountaineering  may  dispense  with  guides  in. clear  weather.    ThaUanberli 
track  is  particularly  distinct  and  easy,  while  it  is  also  the  least  lataaMttoc* 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  mountain  to  greatest  advantage  am  neom- 
mended  to  ascend  from  Capel  Curig,  the  finest  and  steepest  route,  aad 
descend  to  Beddgelert  (or  vice  versA).   Travellers  who  begin  and  aadthelz 
excursion  at  Llanberis  should  descend  to  Pen-y-P(U»^  and  retora  1luroa|^ 
the  fine  Pass  of  Llanberis.     Experts  will  find  abundant  opportiuiity  of 
testing  their  skill  and  nerve,  especially  among  the  crags  and  preeiploet  of 
Crib  Ooch  and  Cwm  Glas  (p.  382);  but  great  caution  is  neceasary  whoa 
off  the  beaten  track,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Snowdon  has  a 
long  list  of  victims.  —  During  the  season  the  summit  of  Snowdon  If  nsiiaQf 
crowded  on  the  arrival  of  the  midday  tramv^ay-cars  from  Llanbeila. 

At  the  top  of  Snowdon  are  the  so-called  Snowdon  SummiU  Hot€Um  991^ 
sisting  of  two  small  temporary  erections,  rebuilt  by  the  Mountain  !na^ 
road  Co.,  pending  the  construction  of  a  new  hotel  a  little  lower  dowa, 
for  \7hich,  however,  a  licence  has  been  in  the  meantime  refoaed  by  fkt 
Port  Madoc  magistrates.  Refreshments  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices;  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  cost  lOi. 

Guides.  The  charges  for  guides  are  as  given  below,  and  traveDlM 
should  not  encourage  their  habit  of  asking  for  an  additional  doneeoTi 
unless  they  have  had  unusual  trouble.  The  guides  should  carry  ll|^t 
wraps,  etc'  Solitary  travellers  will  generally  find  a  companion  at  the  luitSft 

The  ♦*Vinw  from   the  top  of  Snowdon,   though  scaieely  to 

wild  and  grand  as  some  of  the  mountain-panoramas  in  8eotland 

( «.  g.  the  mountains  of  Skye,  p.  642),  is  very  extensive  and  varied, 

including  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales,  a  wide  expanse  of  lea, 

and  upwards  of  twenty  lakes  and  tarns.    The  view  at  ennrise  or 

sunset  is  particularly  fine  (night- quarters,   see  above);  bnt  the 

summit  is  often  swathed  in  mist  for  days  at  a  time.    The  mlstt 

however,  is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil,  as  some  of  the  finest 

effects  arc  produced  by  its  surging  or  dispersal. 

ViKw.    One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  formed  by  the  tubtldlary 

ridges  and  huge  hollows  of  Snowdon  itself,  which  fill  up  the  Immediate 

foreground:   to  the  N.  and  N.E.  Crib-Qoch  and    Crib-y-Dd}f§gyly  with  the 

deep  depression  of  Owm  Ola*;  to  the  S.W.  and  S.  Liiw9dd  (wllh  a  mem- 

oiiMl  cross  to  a  tourist  killed  in  i^Sib^  aA^  Yr  Atms  ^^  the 
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Llan  between  them;  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  the  less  sharply -defined  ridges 
otLieehog  and  Clogvyt^du'r-Arddu.  To  the  N.,  beyond  Cnb  Ooch,  the  view 
extends  to  the  Sea,  Anglesey^  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridget,  and,  in  the 
background,  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  lower  end  of  Llfn  Padam  at  Llan- 
beris  is  seen  a  little  to   the  left  of  1^.,   and  to   the  right  of  it  rises  the 
pointed  Elidyr-Fau>r.  next  to  which  come  the  lofty  Carnedd  Dafydd  and 
Camedd  Llewelyn.    To  the  right  of  the  latter,  and  somewhat  nearer,  are 
the  Olyders,  just  behind  which  is  the  pyramidal  Try/em.    To  the  N.E. 
stretch  the  Cltoydian  Bill$y  and  due  E.  is  Moel  Siabod,  with  the   Capel 
Curig  lakes  to  the  left  of  it.     In  the  foreground  are  Qlaelyn  and  Llyn 
Llydaw,  with  the  green  Nant  Otoynant  behind  the  latter.    To  the  right  of 
Siabod,  in  the  background,  are  the  Bencyns,  and  still  farther  to  the  right 
(S.E.)  are  the  distant  summits  of  the  Arenige  and    the  Arans.    Almost 
in  the  same  direction,  but  much   nearer,  rise  Moelwyn  and  the  finely- 
shaped  Cynicht.    Almost  due  S.  rises  Cader  Idris^  with  a  bit  of  Plinlimmon 
behind  it.     To  the  right  is  Cardigan  Bay,  seen  in  its  full  extent  from  St. 
David^s  Head  on  the  3.  to  the  Lleyn  Promontory  on  the  K.    To  the  S.W. 
rises  Moel  Hebog,  to  the  right  of  which,  and  farther  off,    are  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  Rivals.    The  chief  sheets  of  water  visible  to  the  S.W.  and  W. 
are  the  Nantlle  Lakes ^  Llyn-y-Oader,  and  Llyn  Quellyn.    To  the  X.  (right) 
of  the  last  rises  Moel  Eilio,   beyond   which  the  eye  regains   its   starting- 
point.    In  clear  weather  the  Wicklow  Mts.  (70  M.  distant)  are  visible  to  the 
W.  and  the  Cumbrian  Mts  to  the  K.E.;  and  it  is  said  that  even  a  part  of 
Scotland  may  sometimes  be  distinguished.    Gomp.  the  Panorama. 

AsoBNT  OF  SxowDON  FBOM  Llanbbris  (6  M.,  in  1^/4-3^/2  bra. ; 
guide  5«.;  with  descent  to  Beddgelert,  Snowdon  Ranger,  or  Capel 
Curig  10«.;  pony  5^.).  There  is  a  distinct  and  easy  bridle-path  all 
the  way  to  tbe  top.  Most  walkers  will  easily  outstrip  the  slow- 
moving  ponies. 

We  leave  the  highroad  by  the  lane  opposite  the  Victoria  Hotel  (comp. 
p.  830),  which  ascends  through  wood  to  the  left  of  the  stream  and  the 
Ceunant  Mawr  (p.  330).  Soon  after  quitting  the  wood,  the  path  turns 
sharply  to  the  left  and  ascends  the  ridge.  The  route  beyond  this  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  we  see  the  path 
leading  to  the  Snowdon  Banger  (see  p.  331).  In  front  the  summit  is  seen 
towering  to  the  right  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  while  the  retrospect  includes  the 
sea  and  the  island  of  Anglesey.  About  2^/4  M.  from  Llanberis  we  cross 
the  Mountain  Tramroad  (p.  3 it)  and  */a  M.  farther  on,  at  a  height  of  about 
1760  ft.,  we  reach  a  Refreshment  Hut,  near  which  is  a  station  on  the  tram- 
road.  About  V2  M.  farther  on  is  a  second  Refreshment  Hut,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  Llyn  Dn'r  Arddu.  Beyond  the  hut  the 
path  turns  to  the  left  and  becomes  steeper  (fine  view^.  At  a  height  of 
about  2520  ft.  the  path  again  crosses  the  tramroad.  It  then  ascends  to 
the  right,  and  beyond  a  ruined  hut  and  spring  of  fresh  water  it  is  joined 
on  the  right  by  the  Snowdon  Ranger  track  and  on  the  left  (80  yds.  farther 
on)  by  the  path  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  332).  A  stiff  climb  of  V4  hr.  more 
brings  us  to  the  summit.  If  strength  permit,  the  traveller  should  diverge  to 
the  left  before  reaching  the  spring  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl 
(p.  336),  for  the  sake  of  the  »ne  *  View  into  the  abysses  of  Cum  Glas  (p.  332). 
View  from  the  summit,  see  p.  336. 

AscBNT  OP  Sno"wdon  pbom  Capbl  Cubio,  9  M.,  in  372-^V2  ^'^ 
(from  Pen-y-Qwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  2-3  hrs.).  Ponies  may  be  q  b- 
tained  at  Capel  Curig  (10s.)  or  at  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Qwryd  (5«.),  gul  des 
at  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  (5«.).  Tourists  may  also  drive  from 
Capel  Curig  to  (5  M.)  Oorphwysfa  (Pen-y-Pass;  1180  ft.),  where 
tbe  actual  ascent  begins  (see  p.  33^). 

The  track  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  a  few  yards  on  this  side 
of  the  Pen-y-Pass  Inn ,  and  ascends  gradually  round  an  offshoot  of  Crib 
Goch.    After  about  1  M.  we  pass  the  tiny  Llyn  Teym  on  the  left,  with 

Basdbkbb's  Great  Britain.    6th  Edit,  9.9. 
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some  deserted  cottages,  and  Vs  M.  farther  on  reach  Llyn  Llydaw  (1420  ft), 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  1  If.  long,  overhung  by  black  and  rugged 
cliffs.  Our  route  crosses  the  lake  by  a  stone  causeway  near  its  E.  end 
and  then  runs  to  the  left  along  the  N.  bank.  In  about  10  min.  the  track 
turns  to  the  right  and  ascends  through  the  (horn  Dyli  (splendid  view  of  T 
Wyddfa  in  front)  to  the  small  tarn  of  "Glatlyn  (1975  ft.),  lying  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice  descending  sheer  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  From 
Ghlaslyn  we  ascend  by  a  rough  zigzag  path,  and  after  a  stiff  climb  of  Vs**/*  1^* 
join  the  Llanberis  route  about  V4  br.  from  the  top  (see  p.  337). 

Ascent  of  Snowdon  fbom  Beddgelb&t,  6V2  M^- »  ^^  3-4  hrs. ; 

guide  78.  6d.,  pony  10«.;  from  Snowdon  Station  (Rhyd-Ddu)^ 

31/2  M.,  in  IY2-2  hrs.  (gnide  6«.).   These  routes  unite  about  ^J^  M. 

from  the  highroad,  and  the  best  plan  for  yisitors  at  Beddgelert  is 

to  drive  to  Snowdon  Station  (omn.  twice  daily)  and  begin  the  aseent 

there.   The  distant  views  of  sea  and  mountain  are  very  fine. 

From  Btddgelert  (p.  334)  we  follow  the  Gamarron  road  to  a  point  a 
few  yard^  short  of  02^/4  H.)  JHtd  Head  (p.  334),  where  we  ascend  to  the 
right  past  a  farm-house  (Ffridd-Uehaf)  and  across  a  grassy  slope  with  a 
hollow  to  the  right.  —  From  Snowdon  Station  (p.  333)  we  start  from  the 
road  crossing  the  railway  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  station,  and  foUow  a 
cart-track  leading  to  a  slate-quarry  until  it  joins  the  (s/4  H.)  Beddgelert 
route,  where  we  ascend  to  the  left.  —  From  the  point  of  junction  the 
path,  which  is  rather  ill-defined  at  places,  bends  slightly  to  the  right, 
crosses  some  rough  ground,  and  passes  through  a  wall  near  a  die^fold. 
We  then  go  straight  across  the  field  and  soon  pass  a  small  cairn,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  a  tourist  died  from  exhaustion  in  the  snow  in  1860. 
Fine  view  of  Lake  Quellyn,  Moel  Hebog,  Mynydd  Mawr,  the  sea,  Gar^ 
narvon,  and  Anglesey.  A  few  yards  farther  on,  the  path  leads  tluroofh 
a  wall,  near  a  spring,  bends  round,  and  passes  again  through  the  wvl. 
We  are  now  on  the  shoulder  of  Lleehog^  from  which  we  have  a  fine  Tiew 
into  CtDtn  y  Clogwyn  (to  the  left),  with  its  four  small  tarns.  The  KaatUe 
lakes  (p.  808)  are  in  sight  to  the  W.,  between  Mynydd  Mawr  and  T  Gam, 
while  the  summit  of  Snowdon  rises  beyond  the  cwm.  The  path  along 
the  shoulder  is  well  marked  (fine  views).  Farther  on,  it  bends  to  the  len 
and  ascends  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  *Bwlch-y-Mae%^  from  which  the  eliA 
descend  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  side;  the  fine  hollow  to  the  right 
is  the  Ctom-y'Llan,  Persons  subject  to  giddiness  may  find  this  part  of  the 
ascent  a  little  trying,  but  the  path  is  quite  safe  and  is  constantly  tra- 
versed by  ponies.    A  short  but  stiff  climb  now  brings  us  to  the  top. 

Ascent  op  Snowdon  peom  Beddoelbbt  tia  Nant  Gwtnant, 

7  M.,  in  4  hrs. ;  guide  Is.  6d.,  pony  7$,  6d.   This  interesting  and 

picturesque  route  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bettws-y-Ooed  road 

(p.  335),  just  beyond  (3  M.)  Nant  Gwynant  Methodist  ChapeL 

The  final  ascent  is  rough  and  steep,  but  practicable  foi  ponies. 

The  route  where  it  quits  the  main  road  is  a  cart-track  to  the  quarries 
Leaving  the  late  Sir  Edward  Watkin^s  iron  chalet  on  Uie  left,  we  pass  a 
cottage,  and  beyond  a  mineral  tramway  follow  the  stream  up  the  ravine  of 
Ctom-y-Llan  (pretty  waterfalls)  to  an  abandoned  copper-mine  and  (S/4  hr.  from 
the  chapel)  the  house  of  the  manager  of  the  slate-quarries.  A  few  min. 
farther  on,  a  stone  marks   the  spot  whence  Mr.   Gladstone  addressed  a 

Eolitical  mass-meeting  in  Sept. ,  1892.    ^Sir  Edward  Watkin's  New  Path^ 
egins  at  the  slate-quarries  and  ascends  on  the  W.  side  of  Lliwedd  to 
the  Batleh-y-Saethau,  the  depression  between  Lliwedd  and  the  summit,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  summit  in  front  and  of  Tr  Aran  (p.  839)  behind.    A 
rough  footpath  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  pony-track,  which  now 
makes  a  wide  carve  to  the  right,  is  a  Bh.OTt-e\it  for  pedestrian*.  The  steep 
Zinal  climb  now  begins.    At  about  5  u^n..  \>^\ov«  \.\a  vaaDm\\ii%  ^oim  tM 
path  from  Llanberia  (p.  337). 
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AscBNT  OP  Snowdon  pbom  thb  Snowdon  Ranobb  (Quellyn 
Lake  Station,  see  p.  333),  4  M.,  in  1V2-^V4  ^^s.;  guide  7s,  6d., 
pony  7«.  6(2. 

From  the  Snowdon  Banger  Inn  to  (90-25  min.)  the  point  where  the 
route  to  Llanberia  diverges  to  the  left,  see  p.  331.  The  Snowdon  path 
leadyB  straight  on,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  indistinct,  the  general 
line  towards  the  summit  can  scarcely  be  missed.  By  keeping  well  up  the 
hill  we  avoid  the  marshy  ground  to  the  west.  In  about  1  hr.  from  the 
•tart  we  pass  Llyn  F/ymnon-y-Otoa*  on  the  right  and  begin  the  steep  part 
of  the  ascent,  which  zigzags  up  the  shoulder  of  Clogwyn  du'^r-Arddu^  with 
tha  hollow  of  (hem  Clogwyn  to  the  right  Farther  up,  the  path  becomes 
Tery  stony,  and  by  diverging  a  few  yards  to  the  left  we  can  look  down 
upon  the  tiny  Llyn  Du^r  Jrddu  (p.  337).  The  views  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  route,  wMch  joins  the  Llnnberis  track  V^  ^'>  from  the  summit, 
are  very  fine.  Bither  this  route  or  that  from  Snowdon  Station  is  recom- 
mended as  a  descent  for  those  who  wish  to  reach  Carnarvon. 

Any  of  the  above-described  routes  may  be  chosen  for  descending,  and 
the  directions  given  for  the  ascent  will  be  found  available  for  the  de- 
scent. A  good  alternative  descent  to  Beddgelert  is  the  following.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bwlch-y*l(aen  (p.  338),  instead  of  turning  to  the 
right  along  the  Lleehog  shoulder,  we  keep  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
tha  summit  of  TrAraa  (2450  ft.),  the  S.  outpost  of  Snowdon.  From  the 
Bwleh-Owm-P'Llan  we  may  now  descend  through  the  (hcm-y-Llan  (p.  338), 
passing  some  mines,  to  the  road  through  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  334),  which 
we  reach  V«  ^'  to  the  8.  of  Llyn  Gwynant.  (To  Pen-y-Gwryd,  see  p.  336.) 
Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  top  of  Tr  Aran  and  descend  on  the  other  side 
direct  to  Beddgelert  (p.  334). 

41.  From  Chester  to  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. 

wit  M.  Bailwat  (joint  L.  N.  W.  and  G.  W.  line)  in  V4-I  hr.,  includ- 
ing tha  steam-fBrry  across  the  Mersey  (fares  2e.  7d.,  is.  8<l.,  is.  4d.).  — 
Liverpool  mscy  also  be  reached  from  Chester  by  the  L.  IS.  W.  B.  via 
Buncora  (27  M.,  in  >/«-!  ^h  fares  2s.  iOd.,  is.  8d.,  is.  6(1.),  see  p.  364. 

The  line  traveTges  the  Wirral  Peninsula  between  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  latter. 
From  (8  M.)  Hooton  branch -lines  diverge  on  the  one  side  to  Park' 
gate  and  West  Kirby  (a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Dee),  and  on  the 
other  to  Helshy  (for  Warrington  and  Manchester).  —  91/2  M.  Brom- 
horough.  A  little  to  the  N.  Is  Eastham  Ferry  (Ferry  Hotel),  whence 
steamers  ply  on  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool.  The  works  of  the  Man- 
cheater  Ship  Canal  fp.  356),  which  enters  the  Mersey  here,  inclnde 
three  large  looks,  600,  350,  and  150  ft  long.  The  onter  gates  weigh 
nearly  300  tons  apiece.  —  IIV2  M.  Spital,  so  named  from  an  old 
hospital  for  lepers.  To  the  right  lies  Port  Sunlight ,  an  attractive 
model  'Village,  bnllt  by  Messrs.  Lever  for  the  work-people  In  their 
soap -factory.  13  M.  Bebington,  with  a  chuch  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  suburbs  of  Liverpool  now  come  into  sight  beyond 
the  Mersey.  —  14  M.  Rock  Ferry,  with  frequent  steamers  to  Liver- 
pool, Is  the  junction  for  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  (p.  347).  — 
Farther  on,  the  train  enters  the  spacious  Joint  Station  at  Birkenhead. 

15Va  M.  BiriienhMtd  (Queen's,  R.  3-49.-,  Wood«ide,^.^a.^^A 
BalL  Rfmi,  Booms),  a  busy  seaport  of  modem.  0T\^Vtt.,TRVQft.^^^^^ 
110,926  inbah.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meiao^ ,  ^\i\tV  \&  V«t«v^\  v^- 
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wide,  practically  forms  an  outlying  part  of  Liverpool,  and  ig  con- 
nected with  It  by  tlie  Mersey  Tnnnel  and  several  steam-ferrieB.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  centnry  the  site  of  Birkenhead  was  occnpled 
by  a  hamlet  with  scarcely  100  inhab.,  which  had  sprung  up  round 
the  old  Priory  of  Byrkhed^  founded  in  the  11th  cent.;  the  ruined 
priory- church  of  8t,  Mary,  built  in  1150,  stands  near  the  river,  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  modem  church. 

The  ^Docks  of  Birkenhead  cover  an  area  of  165  aere«,  the  largest 
being  the  Great  Floaty  with  a  surface  of  115  acres  and  a  minimum  depth 
of  23  ft.  The  two  landing-stages  are  800  ft.  and  350  ft.  long  reapectively, 
the  Qnapt  have  a  joint  length  of  over  9  M. ,  and  there  are  numerous 
large  ship-building  Wharfi.  The  celebrated  Alabama  was  built  here  in 
1862  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  whose  huge  ship-building  establishment  eon- 
tributes  largely  to  the  importance  of  the  town.  Woodtide  Lairttge  is  one 
of  the  largest  abattoirs  in  the  world.  —  Among  the  most  prominent  bnUd- 
ings  are  the  Town  Sail;  the  large  Market;  and  St.  Aidants  College^  in  the 
subarb  of  Claughton,  for  Anglican  students.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is 
Hamilton  Square,  surrounded  with  handsome  baOdlngs  and  adorned  with 
a  Statue  of  John  Laird.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town  (tramway)  is 
^Birkenhead  Park  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  347),  180  acres  in  extent,  laid  oat  bj 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydeatao,  and 
adorned  with  several  small  lakes. 

From  Birkenhead  to  JTsw  Brt^Aton,  Hoylake,  and  West  Kirbf,w%'^.VR. 

Through-passengers  for  Liverpool  are  carried  by  the  train  do^n 
to  Woodside  Ferry,  whence  a  steamer  conveys  them  across  the 
Mersey  to  the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3 ;  p.  346)  in  Liverpool. 

Liverpool.  —  Kallway  Stations.  1.  Lime  Street  Station  (PI.  D,  4),  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  for  the  main  L.  N.  W.  service  to  London,  Ifaa- 
chester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  etc.  —  2.  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  8),  a  hand- 
some building,  for  trains  to  Manchester,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scot- 
land. —  3.  Central  or  Ranelagh  Street  Station  (PI.  D,  6),  for  the  Gheshire  Lines, 
G.  N.  K.,  Midland,  and  G.  0.  R.  (to  Sheftield,  London,  Manchester,  Derby- 
shire, Lincoln,  etc.).  —  4.  Riverside  Station,  alongside  the  Landing  Stage 
(PI.  A,  3),  a  L.  N.  W.  R.  station  for  Atlantic  passengers  only.  —  6.  Wood- 
side  StcUion,  in  Birkenhead  (see  above),  for  the  G.  W.  and  L.  N.  W.  trains 
to  Chester,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  London,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Cental  SUUiom 
(Low  Level),  terminus  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway^  for  local  trains 
to  Birkenhead,  New  Brighton,  Hoylake,  and  West  Kirby.  —  7.  James  Street 
Station  (PI.  B,  4),  also  on  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway.  —  Cktb  firom  the 
Lime  St.  or  the  Central  Station  to  any  of  the  undemoted  hotels.  Is. 

Hotels.  ''Adelphi  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  at  the  head  of  Ranelagh  St.,  near  the 
Central  Station,  B.  from  is.,  D.  5s. ',  *Korth  Westebn  Hotel  (PI.  b;  D,  4), 
at  the  Lime  St.  Station.  K.  from  4s.,  D.  bs.  -,  *Lancashibs  and  ToRKSHias 
Hotel,  at  the  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  3) ;  St.  Gbobgb  (PI.  f ;  B,  8),  61  Dale  St.; 
Gband  (PI.  0. ;  D,  4),  Imperial  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Lime  St.,  opposite  the  station; 
Shaftesbdbt  Temperance  (PI.  e ;  D,  5),  Mount  Pleasant,  R.  from  d«.,  D.  8s.  { 
LAnRENCB''8  Temper AMOB,  20  Clayton  8q.  (PI.  C,  4),  eommereia),  R.  8s.  Sd., 
D.  d«.;  Comptom  (PI.  g;  C,  4),  89  Church  St.,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  Ss.  641.; 
Angel  rPl.  j;  B,  3),  22  Dale  St.,  B.  4s.  6<l. 

Restaurants.    "Siate^  Dale  St.,  D.  3s.  6<f.;  Bear''»  Paw,  53  Lord  St.; 

Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  Central,  Lime  St.,  and  Exchange  Stations,  and  at 

the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3) ;  also  at  the  North  Western^  Adelphi,  Grand, 

Anf^el^  and  other  hotels  (see  above).  —  Sainsburp*s  (Amderton^t)  Lmmeheon 

^oofns.  Exchange  St.  East,  are  CTOwde<\.  at  xd\^Qa.i  \^i  buaiaesa  men,  and 

form  one  of  the  characteristic  siglits  of  LVvexvooV.— tw^-Ti^w"**  'KnriMVMA^ 
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on  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  100 lbs.  on  a  hansom.    Between  midnight  and 
6  a.m.  a  fare  and  a  half. 

Electric  Tramways  run  through  most  of  the  principal  streets  and  to 
the  various  suburbs.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Pier  Head  (PI.  A,  3). 
To  Bolton,  etc,  see  p.  848.  —  Overhead  Electric  Eailway,  skirting  the  entire 
line  of  Docks  (p.  346)  and  extending  on  the  X.  to  Seaforth  Sctnds  (where  it 
connects  with  the  L.  &  Y.  B.)  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Dingle  (fares  3d.  and  2d.). 

Steamers.  A.  River  Stbaheks,  starting  from  the  8.  end  of  the  Land- 
ing Stage  (PI.  A.  3),  ply  to  Birkenhead  (Woodside;  every  few  min.  ^  fare 
Id.;  between  midnight  and  3.30  a.m.,  6d.),  Rock  Ferry  (p.  339),  Egremont 
(2d.),  Eaetham  (p.  339}  4d.),  New  Brighton  (p.  347;  3d.),  New  Ferry  (2d.), 
Seaeombe  (p.  348;  Id.),  and  Tranmere  (Id.).  —  B.  Coasting  Steahebs  ply 
to  Llandudno,  Bangor,  and  Beaumaris^  daily  in  summer,  in  4  hrs. ;  to 
Mostyn  and  to  Blackpool^  daily  in  summer;  to  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  at  irregular  intervals  (fares  25«.,  15«.) ;  to  Milford  and  Bristol  in 
28  hrs.  (12«.  6d.,  bj.);  to  the  Ule  of  Man,  see  p.  358;  to  Dublin  (7«.-13<.  6d.) 
and  Belfatt  (12«.  6d.,  5«.);  to  Londonderry,  thrice  a  week  (204.,  12«.);  to 
Cork,  thrice  a  week  (17«.  6d.) ;  to  Olasgow  several  times  a  week  in  20  hrs. 
(11«.,  5s.  6d.);  and  to  various  Continental  ports.  —  The  American  Liners 
also  start  from  the  Landing  Stage  (Riverside  Station,  see  p.  340).  Other 
steamers  leave  Liverpool  for  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents-  Pitt  d:  Seott,  Corfs  Buildings,  Pree- 
son''s  Row;  Wells,  Fargo,  A  Co.,  18  James  St.  See  also  p.  347.  —  Steamer 
Ghairs  may  be  obtainedat  Bidston's,  Copperas  Hill  (opposite  Adelphi  Hotel) 
and  21  Lime  St.  (comp.  p.  ziz). 

Theatres.  Shakespeare  (PI.  E,  3),  Fraser  St.,  London  Road;  Court 
(PI.  D,  4),  Queen  Sq.;  Prince  of  Wales  (PI.  C,  4);  Rotunda,  Scotland  Road; 
Parthenon  (PI.  D,  4),  Great  Charlotte  St.,  Star  (PI.  C,  4),  Williamson 
Square.  —  In  Birkenhead:  Royal,  Argyle  St.;  Mitropole,  Grange  Road. 

Music  and  Concert  Halls.  Grand  Theatre  (PI.  C,  4),  Paradise  St.,  stalls 
2*. ;  Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Lime  St. ;  Olympia,  West  Derby  Road  — 
Philharmonic  Hall  (PL  E,  6),  Hope  St.,  with  room  for  2500  persons.  — 
Him^aodrome,  West  Derby  Road.  —  Organ  Recitals  in  St.  George's  Hall 
(p.  342),  on  Thurs.  at  3  p.m.  and  on  Sat.  at  3  and  8  p.m.  (adm.  Qd.;  on 
Sat.  evening  Id.). 

-Baths.  George's  Public  Baths  (PI.  A,  4),  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
adjoining  the  Landing  Stage,  with  salt-water,  swimming,  and  other  baths ; 
Corporc$tion  Baths  also  in  Cornwallis  St.,  I^odge  Lane,  Margaret  St.,  Lister 
Drive,  and  Steble  St.  (bath  6d.-l<.).    Turkish  Baths,  Duke  St.,  and  Eberle  St. 

General  Post  Oface  (PI.  C,  4),  Victoria  St. 

American  Consul,  Hon.  John  L.  Griffiths,  26  Chapel  St. ;  vice-consul, 
Wm,  J.  Bviis.  —  AMBBiGAiir  Expssas  Company,  10  James  St. 

Principal  Attractions.  The  ''Docks  (p.  346) ;  St.  Georges  Hall  (p.  342) ; 
the  Exchange  and  Town  Hall  (p.  844) ;  Custom  House  (p.  344) ;  Walker  Gallery 
(p.  843);  Prince" s  and  Sefton  Parks  (p.  345);  a  river-excursion  to  Birken- 
head (p.  340)  and  New  Brighton  (p.  347),  or  upstream  to  Eastham  (p.  339). 
—  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  city  the  visitor 
is  advised  to  ride  from  one  end  of  the  Docks  to  the  other  (8  M.)  on  the 
Overhead  Railway  (see  above),  which  affords  the  best  views. 

Liverpool,  the  second  city  and  principal  seaport  of  England,  is 
situated  on  a  sloping  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estnary  of  the 
Mersey,   about  B  M.  from  the  open  sea,  and  in   1901  contained 
684,947 inhab.,  including  many  Welsh  and  Irish.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  created  in  1880.   Opposite  Liverpool  the  Mersey  is  abow-t 
8/4  M.  wide,  but  above  the  city  it  expands  and  Iottci^  ^^o^^^w^'^* 
across.  Its  mouth,  which  is  strongly  fottv^ed,  \%  ^wW^  «i\Q^^^  >s^ 
large  sandbanks,  learing  two  channels,  the  QueeiC  s  vcv^^«k^^^^«^"iA 
fj^  the  entrance  of  reesels.   The  highest  ground  VivAi5D.€i  «sv.\7i  V^  ^^\g^ 
2o0  ft,  above  the  sea.    Owing  mainly  to  it»  ma.€a'^<i«>^'^  tN.-^««^  '^ 
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imposing  series  of  docks,  Liverpool  makes  a  moie  pleasing  impxes- 

sion  than  Manchester  and  many  other  large  towns.    The  group  of 

buildings  round  St.  George's  Hall  has  few  equals  in  the  country. 

History.      The    name  of   Liverpool  is  popularly   derived  &t>B.  aa 
extinct  bird,  the  Liver,  which  once  haunted  the  Mersey  and  is  still  si^ 
posed  to  figure  in  the  town-arms;- but  a  more  probable  etymology  eo» 
nects  it  with  the  Welsh  Llyvrpwlj  Hhe  expanse  of  thepoor.     The  name 
of  the  manor  of  Liverpul  first  occurs  in   a  charter  (1307)  of  King  Joha, 
who  built  a  castle  (pulled  down  in  1731)  and  founded  a  town  here.    The 
growth  of  the  town  was  at  first  slow.    For  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1^ 
it  furnished  but  one  small  bark  with  six  men,  and  even  in  the  reiga  of 
Elizabeth  (1566)  it  possessed  only  12  ships  and  contained  only  198  honse- 
holders.    From  1588  to  1592  the  borough  of  Liverpool  was  represented  ia 
Parliament  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.    In  the  Civil  War  Liverpool  sided  wiOi 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  with  the  aid  of  hastily  thrown-up  fortiflcatioai 
held  out  against  Prince  Rupert  in  1644  for  three  weeks.    The  begfaaiaf 
of  its  commercial  importance  may  be  dated  from  the   Restoration,  sad 
the  first  dock  was  constructed  in  1709.     At  this   time   the  little  Unra 
contained  about  5000  inhab.,  a  number  that  increased  to  12,000  ia  1780, 
to  26,000  in  1760,  and  to  77,700  in  ISOl,  while  in  the  nineteenth  eaataiy 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  In  1723  it  already  posstswdl  s 
trading  fleet  of  131  vessels.    The  most  lucrative  occupation  of  tht  liver* 
pool  shippers   was  long   the  nefarious   traffic  in   negro   slaves  vitii  ttt 
Spanish  Main,  in  which  it  was  the  first  English  town  to  engage.   WUk 
this  was  conjoined  a  smuggling  trade  in   various  English   manofaetirM. 
and  in  the  rum,  sugar,  and  tobacco  of  the  Spanish  colonies.     About  1810 
regular  steam-communication  was  opened  between  Liverpool  and  KewToik, 
and  this  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  modem  pre-eminence  of  Liver* 
pool.   The  importation  of  raw  cotton,  grain,  and  breadstuflfs  from  the  United 
States   forms  the  great  staple  of  its  commerce,  while  it  also  carries  oa 
a  lai^e  trade  with  Ireland  (cattle,  butter,  etc.),  Canada  (timber,  haeoa, 
butter,  wheat),  India,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  Soatt 
America.     The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles,  ineludiaf 
a  large  quantity  of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Manchester  district,  hat 
the  coal  and  salt  of  Wales  and  Cheshire  also  figure  largely.    The  total 
value  of  the   exports  is    considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  exports  9i 
London,  though  in  value  of  imports  the  metropolis  heads  the  list.     Tks 
registered  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool  is  larger  than  the  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  either  London  or  Glasgow.    The  principal  indnstries  of 
Liverpool  are  grain-milling,  sugar-refining,  iron  and  steel-working,  rope* 
making,   and   the  manufacture  of  chemicals.     The  distinguished  natives 
of  Liverpool  include  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  OladstoM  (i809-98|  see  p.  845), 
whose  father,  Sir  .Tolm  Gladstone,  was  a  prominent  Liverpool  meiehant; 
Jeremiah  Horrock*  fl619-41),  the  astronomer^  Urs.  Eemtmt  (17^183(9:  WU- 
liam  Roseoe  (1753-1831);  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819-61);  and  WiUiam  BttmUf 
Jevom  (1835-82).    Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  American  consul  at  Liverpool 
from  1853  to  1857)  his  oflice  was  in  Brunswick  St.  (PI.  B,  4). 

Immediately  opposite  Lime  Street  Station  stands  *8t.  Geor^i 
HaU  (PI.  D,  3,  4^,  the  finest  architectural  feature  of  Liveipool, 
erected  in  1838-54,  at  a  cost  of  300,000Z.,  from  the  designa  of 
H,  Elmea,    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Grsco-Roman  temple,  600  ft. 
long  and  170  ft.  wide,  and  consists  of  a  large  oeatral  block  with 
two  wings.    On  the  £.  fa(;ade  is  a  fine  Corinthian  colonnade  with 
J6  oolum  IIS ,  and  at  the  S.  end  ift  a  %\mV\vt  ^^^iXV^^  >^<b  \^m\(aniUD 
sbore  which   contains  em\)\einatic;a\  ^c\iV^X.\tt^^  V5*«a5i«sKfc^  «^^ 
«^c}.    The  N.  end  Is  BemlcitcuUt.  TVft^.  \»^tj.^  ^^  VN^lJ^- 
^ten  and  windows,  1b  tlio  lea»i  %aU^ftl»fcV>T^  ^^^^  ^"^^^ 
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The  *Great  Sail,  170  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  80  ft.  high,  is  finely 
decorated  and  is  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  The  organ  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  (recitals,  see  p.  341).  The  hall  contains 
several  statues  of  local  and  other  celebrities,  and  has  a  handsome  mosaic 
pavement  (boarded  over).  The  arched  roof  is  of  stone.  The  wings  to 
the  K.  and  S.  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  the  Courts  of  Assize.  Over  the  N. 
vestibule  is  the  Small  Concert  Hall,  in  elliptical  form.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  public  offices. 

Opposite  the  E.  fasade  of  St.  George's  Hall  are  statues  of  Queen 
VMoria,  Prince  Albert  (both  by  Thornycroft),  and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfidd. 
At  the  S.E.  corner  is  a  statue  of  OenercU  Earle  (d.  1885).  To  the  N.E. 
rises  the  Wellington  Monument,  a  column  115  ft.  high. 

The  new  public  gardens  behind  St.  Oeorge's  Hall  contain  sculptures 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  city,  including  a  statue  of  Gladstone  (by 
Brock)  and  a  military  memorial  by  Goscombe  John. 

To  the  N.  of  St.  George'8  Hall  is  an  imposing  group  of  buildings 
in  the  Grecian  style  (PI.  D,  3).  The  edifice  to  the  right,  with  a 
Corinthian  portico ,  is  the  County  Sessions  House,  —  This  is  ad- 
joined by  the  Walker  Fine  Art  Gallery  (daily ,  10  till  dusk), 
erected  in  1877  by  Sir  Andrew  B.Walker  (d.  1893). 

Besides  a  good  collection  of  modern  paintings,  including  *Dante^s  Dream, 
by  BoesetH,  the  gallery  now  idsu  contains  the  Roscoe  Collection^  including 
early  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German  paintings,  and  casts  of  the  ^gina 
marbles  and  other  Greek  sculptures.  Among  the  paintings  in  the  Roscoe 
Collection  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  22.  Filippino  Lippi^  Birth  of 
the  Virgin;  8.  Simone  Memmi,  Christ  disputing  with  his  parents;  51.  Lucas 
vat  Leyden  (?),  Portrait  in  a  landscape;  d4.  Holbein  (more  probably  School 
of  J.  Clouei),  Margaret  of  Valois;  cartoons  by  Romney  and  Oibson  (Fal- 
ling Aiigels);  a  striking  sketch  by  Tintoretto.  The  statue  of  Boscoe  is  by 
Cha^s$/rey.  —  Annual  exhibitions  of  art  are  held  here. 

The  drcnlar  building  next  the  gallery  is  the  Ficton  Beading 

Room,  with  &  reference-library  of  70,000  volumes.  —  To  the  left 

of  the  Plcton  Reading  Room  is  the  Free  Fablic  Library  and  Mu- 

seam,  erected  in  1860  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Wm.  Brown. 

It  comprises  a  Library  of  80,000  vols.  (10-10;  on  Frid.  10-2),  spacious 
Reading  Rooms,  and  a  Museum  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  10  till  dusk).  The 
last  includes  a  zoological  collection  presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  Egyptian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  antiquities  given  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

At  the  corner  of  William  Brown  St.  and  Byrom  St.  are  the  new 
Schools  of  Science  (PI.  D,  8). 

From  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  square,  Dale  Stkbet  (PI.  B,  0,  3), 
a  well-built  street  with  good  shops  and  several  important  public 
buildings,  leads  to  the  S.W.  towards  the  Docks.  A  little  way  down 
this  street,  on  the  left,  are  the  Municipal  Offtces  (PI.  G,  3),  a  huge 
edifice  in  a  mixed  style,  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  100,000^.,  with 
a  tower  210  ft.  high.  Opposite  is  the  Central  Police  Court  (PI.  0,  3). 

At  the  back  of  the  Municipal  Offices,  facing  Victoria  St.,  are  the 
Oevnty  Court,  Sttsmp  Ofjltee,  and  Inland  Revenue  Offices  CE*1.  C,  3). 

Farther  on  are  the  Conservative  Club  (left) ,  the  Junior  Reform 

Club  (left),  and  the  Reform  Club  (right).  At  the  end  ot  \Xv^  ^Nx^^X.^  \si 

the  right,  rises  the  ♦Town  Hall  (PI.  B,  ^\  tke  ol^^at  i^\3:\iYvft\raSV^- 

Ing  in  Lirerpool,  erected  in  1754  by  ^ood,  t\iek  wcs\A\.fc^X.  ^^  '"^'^ 

terraeeB  atBatb(p.  iU),  Itia  a  reotangulai BtTUCiixxxei  Va^^^^^^^^^'^'^'^^ 

gtjrle,  emmonnted  hy  a  lofty  dome.   Tlie  poitioo  ^«^^  ^^^«^^  »X>ws 
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i^A,     Tilt  'oni1.1J.TLf,   waiiih.  in-tladei  die  oi 

tirjar^tion.  roomj  of  tiie  X&yar.  iunLaiad  a  sasixe  of  Caania^.  ^y 

Tat  l<y»'L  HaU  fanns  one  ride  of  &  aoaiina^e,  ^e  ochio^  ndei 
of  «rhirh  ir-^  oteiipiiiii  b7  che  Exckftogs :  PI.  K  3r:«  &  lazze  bvHiing 
in  chii  Fr<%n-h  fUn^^unee  style  by  Wyi^,  erected  in  ld64ct«|. 
at  a  <y>^t  of  2!J0.''jO'j£     The  maia  froat  Ca^ea  Titl^ebazn  St. 

Ilx^  pediment  fa  tlu;  ««ntre  of  th«  y.  nd*  is  adozned.  <m  Kibe  Ckc  taiaad 
towar'!^  the  '',fia/!raB*>e,  nrfsb  aa  alleiorual  2xij<i7  of  sealptaTa;  sad  oa 
tba  panpet  are  rtacaea  of  Colambxu,   I>rak.e .  ~  Xereator .   Balaigb,  Cook, 
aa<i  fraHleo.    Ia  tte  eeccre  of  sLe  .oa^iraarle  ii  a  broiue  stacoa  af  5'aiaoa. 
T^  f.a>%  jr<«<  ^4<«  ia  the  W.  wis^  is  .75  f:.  lon^,  90  ft  wide,  aad  fiOft. 
Iki^k.    Adjo'xnlnf  the  5«W9  Boi';ib  L*  the  C-oOmi  FrrlkmK^  <abo&?  to  b< 
ferritd  to  Ol<i  Hail  St,^   la  fia^  w.»asher,  howeTer.  the  cotfio»-bvok«KS 
to  traaiaitt  most  of  tbeir  biuiaeu  oa  tLe  'Flafj'  of  tha  q^aadzaacle 
of  aa«iftr   c/>Ter.     Tluj  ia  one  of  tJx*  'H^hu    of  LiTerpooL    The 
boar)  ar«  12-1  aad  34. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Ezehanga,  ia  Tithebazm  St.,  ia  the 
ffiaUon  rPl.  B.  3;  p.  34&>.  —  From  the  Exchange  Ckmp4l  Strtti  leads  ta  tha 
l^oelcs  rp.  34^j,  paasini;  the  chareh  of  St.  STieholaa  (TL  JL,  ^  tha  paaoa 
saiat  of  mariaen.  Thii  ehoreh  was  the  f.nt  founded  is  LiTaspool,  af 
wbieb  it  waa  the  orizinal  parish-church;  the  preaeiit  bnildiaf,  fcaaaiii. 
dateA  only  from  laat  cent.,  while  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  wacoaetai 
In  1815  on  the  fall  of  an  older  one. 

From  the  Xown-hiAl J  WaUr  Street  (PI.  B.  3).  containing  tke  oftcei 
of  the  Canard  and  several  other  steamboat-companies,  leads  S.W. 
U)  the  Dockfl,  while  the  basy  Castls  Strsbt,  the  ^embodiment  of 
lArcrpooVii  character  and  the  centre  of  its  system*,  leads  to  the  S.E., 
pMHiut;  a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  (  PI.  B,  4)  on  the  site  of  £ing 
John's  castle  fp.  342).  Castle  St.  ends  in  Cakvixq  Pi^cb,  jn  which 
is  the  Cnstom  House  (PI.  B,  5;  formerly  the  Revenue  Buildings), 
a  hnge  and  heavy  pile  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  a  central  dome,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  first  Liverpool  dock,  and  comprising  the 
oM  Dock  Board  Offices  C-'omp.  p.  346).  In  front  of  the  N.  side  is  a 
Statue  o^//tt*fc/>«on  (1770-1830),  the  free-trader,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Liverpool  (see  p.  349).  —  Opposite  the  £.  end  of  the  cnstom- 
house  Is  the  Sailorn'  Home  (PI.  B,  6),  in  an  Elizabethan  style. 

A  little  to  the  V.  of  thft  Sailord'  Home,  in  School  Lane,  is  Bt.  Peter's 
Obareh  (PI.  C,  4),  at  present  the  pro-cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Liverpool 
Services  on  Sun.  at  3  p.  m.  and  on  week-days  at  6  p.  m.).  —  In  Eliot 
Street,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Cmtral  Station  (PI.  D,  5-,  p.  340),  is  81,  J9km'$ 
Market  (I'l.  C,  I>,  4h  the  chief  provision- market  of  Liverpool,  a  huge 
covered  Afructure  fiOOft.  lon{j. 

At  the  end  of  Hanover  St.,  near  the  Sailors*  Home  (see  above), 

liogins  Duke  Street  (PI.  0,  5),   which  we  may  now  follow  towards 

the  S.K.   It  was  in  this  street  (No.  118;  tablet)  that  Mrs.  Hemans 

was  born;  and  Hawthorne's  'Mrs.  Blodgett'  lived  at  No.  163.   Kent 

Street^  the  fifth  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  to  an  open  space 

containing  St,  MichaeCs  Oiurch  (P\.  Q^^^^-wVWi  a.^Qod  Grecian  portico 

Mud  the  highest  splro  In  LiverpooiV.    O^^^i^VXa  "^^^  ^V  ^^«m 

Colquitt  Street,   in  which  Btaudft  t\i^'BiOi«lAs«{^X!Q^ftTk.^V^N^  \ 

fountlod  mainly  through  the  eiLettioni^  ol  Vf%VlVmUo%t^tVi.^«KV 
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Colquitt  Street  ends  at  Bold  Street,  with  many  of  the  best  shops. 
Here  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  to  Ranelagh  Street  and  the  Central 
Station  (p.  340)^  passing  at  the  foot  of  Bold  Street,  to  the  right,  the 
Lyceum  (PI.  C,  6),  with  a  library  of  70,000  vols,  and  a  fine  reading- 
room.  If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Bold  St.  we  soon  come  to 
St.  Lake's  Chiirch.  (PI.  D,  6),  a  handsome  modem  Gothic  stmctnre, 
built  in  1811-31  and  occnpying  a  fine  elevated  site. 

From  this  point  Renshaw  8t.  (PI.  D,  6)  leads  back  to  Lime  St. 
p.  342),  passing  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  which  Roscoe  (d.  1831) 
is  interred  and  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall  (1905).  Leece  St.  ascends 
to  RoDNBT  Stbbbt  (PI.  D,  6,  6),  at  No.  62  in  which  W.  E,  Gladstone 
(1809-98)  was  born;  Clough  (p.  342)  was  born  at  No.  9  (tablets).  — 
Following  Hope  Street  towards  the  S.,  we  pass  a  handsome  Unitarian 
Church  (PI.  E,  6)  and  the  end  of  Monnt  Street,  in  which  stands  the 
Liyerpool  Institate  (PI.  D,  6),  originally  a  Mechanics  Institute, 
bnt  now  used  as  a  high  school.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Oovemment 
School  of  Art,  —  Hope  St.  ends  at  *St.  James's  Cemetery  (PI.  D,  7), 
picturesquely  laid  out  in  an  old  quarry  and  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Huskisson  (see  p.  344),  with  a  statue  by  Gibson. 

In  July,  1904,  the  foundation -stone  of  Liverpool  Cathedral  was  laid  on 
St.  JamU't  Mount  (P1.D,7)^  155  ft.  above  the  Mersey.  This  building,  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  will  when  complete  excel  every  other  English  cath- 
edral in  length  (584  ft.),  area  (90,000  sq.  ft.)  and  height  both  of  nave  (116  ft.) 
and  of  towers  (260  ft.).    The  chancel  end  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  1911. 

The  S.  end  of  St.  Jame8'*8  Cemetery  is  skirted  by  Upper  Parliament 
Street,  from  which,  oppo.<)ite  Catharine  St.  (PI.  E,  7),  diverges  Prince'* 
Road,  a  boulevard  containing  the  Oreek  Church  (in  a  Byzantine  style),  the 
Church  of  8t.  Margaret  (with  an  elaborately-decorated  interior),  a  Bynagogue 
(in  a  Moorish  style),  and  the  Weleh  Presbyterian  Church  (Gothic).  Prince's 
Boad  ends  at  (>/i  M.)  Prince's  Park,  40  acres  in  extent. 

To  the  X.W.  of  Prince's  Park  is  *Sefton  Park,  with  an  area  of  400 
acres ,  purchased  and  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  410,(XX){. 
The  large  Comervatory  contains  the  finest  collection  of  palms  in  the  country 
(valued  at  10,0002.).  On  the  apex  of  the  conservatory  is  a  model  of  the  ship 
in  which  Coinmbus  first  sailed  to  America.  From  the  park  we  may  return 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  by  tramway.  —  The  Church  of  S8.  Matthew  and 
James,  on  Mossley  Hill,  overlooking  Sefton  Park,  is  a  handsome  red 
building,  with  a  fine  tower. 

Starting  again  from  Lime  St.  we  may  now  follow  the  London 
Road  towards  the  £.,  passing  the  (4  min.)  Statue  of  Qeorge  III* 
(PI.  E,  4).  On  reaching: Moss  Street  we  follow  it  to  the  left  (W.)  to 
Shaw  Street,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  regularly-built  street  in 
Liverpool.  Immediately  to  the  right  rises  Liverpool  College,  a  large 
and  handsome  school  for  boys,  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  Elmes 
(p.  342).  In  Salisbury  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Shaw  St.,  is  the  large  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

From  Moss  St  (see  above)  Daulby  Street  and  Pembroke  PU.^^> 
passing  the  Royal  Infirmary,  lead  S.  to  AaUon  Stteet  ^  VtAOij^'jK^^^ssS' 
the  older  bnildingB  ot  Liverpool  TJnivwcBiX^ .  i^ 

»«    ^^^^£ool  Univeraitjj  incorporated  in  iSftV,  cotv%\.\.\.xvW^  "t^SS^xasC-v-- 
Vlc^B  University  (p.  gib)  in  1^4,  and  cYiMVwfed  «a  wv  ^^^'^^^^^^^secos 
wsJtyin  190e,haB  /acultlea  of  arts^ icieiice,me^cVi3^«^^^«^'»^^^^^ 
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The  main  part  of  the  Victuria  Bufldings  (1892)  of  the  iiniTersity  lie  to  the 
right.  In  Brownlow  Hill,  and  eontist  of  the  Arts  section,  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Tower,  the  library,  and  the  engineering  laboratories.  The  chendeal 
laboratories  (abutting  on  Brownlow  St. ;  PL  E,  5)  are  excellently  fitted  im. 
To  the  W.  is  the  Medical  Bekool. 

We  next  enter  Mount  Piaasant  (PI.  £,  5).  On  the  right  we 
pass  the  large  Workhouse  (PL  £,  5 ;  with  room  for  4000  InmateB) 
and  on  the  left  the  Medical  In9tUv,tion^  the  ConvefU  of  Notre  Dame^ 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Roman  Oaiholie 
Church  of  8t,  Patrick^  Park  Place,  contains  a  large  and  line  altar- 
piece  (^Cmciflxion')  by  Nicaise  de  Keyser. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  are  in  Wavertree  Park,  Vs  ^-  ^  the  E.  —  To  the 
N.  extends  the  district  of  Everton,  formerly  a  suburban  village.  It  is 
largely  inhabited  by  Welsh  people.  'Everton  Toffee'  may  still  be  purchaMd 
at  one  of  the  cott^es  near  Everton  Brow,  where  it  was  origini^y  made. 

To  the  N.  E.  of  the  city  lies  Stanley  Park  (reached  by  tramway,  p.  8il), 
laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  i50,(XX)2.,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Cumbrian  Mto.  The  Oladstone  Con$erwat9rff  here 
was  erected  in  1899  by  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson.  —  To  the  B.  is  Msmtkam 
Parkf  with  the  Carnegie  Library  and  the  Seamen^s  Orphanage.  A^aesatf  is 
the  large  Cattle  Market,  — Tike  Ancient  Chapel  of  Toxteth  Park,  on  the  &  side 
of  the  town,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  Richard  Mather,  fiAer 
of  Increase  Mather,  and  grandfatiber  of  (Totton  Mather,  of  MassaenuMAti. 

The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  of  the  sights  of  LlYer- 
pool,  however,  consists  in  its  *DookS|  which  flank  the  Mersey  for 
a  distance  of  6-7  M.  There  are  now  in  all  60  docks  and  basins,  with 
a  total  water-area  of  388  acres  and  26  M.  of  quays.  On  the  ^te  of 
the  old  George's  Dock,  near  the  centre  of  the  whole  row  of  docks, 
rise  the  new  *Dock  Board  Offices  (PI.  A,  4),  to  be  completed  in  1907. 

The  docks  of  Birkenhead  (see  p.  840)  are  under  the  same  manage* 
mcnt  (Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  and  are  reckoned  as  belon^w 
to  the  harbour  of  Liverpool.  The  amount  of  rates  and  dues  on  ships  ana 
goods  received  in  the  year  ending  July  ist,  1905,  was  1,341^6601.,  paid 
in  respect  of  !^,065  vessels,  representing  a  registered  tonnajge  (inward  and 
outward)  of  31,992,774  tons.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Board  is,  however, 
about  1,7(X),(X)0<.  per  annum.  —  Overhead  Electric  Bailwap  skirting  tiie 
Docks,  see  p.  341. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  new  Dock  Board  Office  is  the  principal 
^Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  B ;  Efmt.  Rooms)  for  steamers,  consisting 
of  a  huge  floating  quay,  2463  ft.  long,  supported  on  about  200  iron 
pontoons  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  eight  bridges.  Sea-going 
steamers  start  from  the  N.  end  of  this  qnay,  known  as  Prtnee's,  while 
the  river  ferry-boats  ply  from  George's^  or  the  S.  end.    The  open 
space  opposite  the  principal  approach  is  known  as  the  Pibk  Hbad 
(PI.  A,  3),  and  is  a  bnsy  terminus  of  numerous  electrie  tramways. 
Cabin-passengers  by  the  Transatlantic  steamers  generally  land  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Landing  Stage.    They  may  proceed  to  London,  ete.,  direct 
from  the  Riverside  Station  (p.  840 ;  corridor  trains,  with  dining  ears.  ete.)i 
Their  baggage  is  conveyed  by  machinery  to  a  Customs  Examining  Hall  oa 
shore,  whence  it  is  transferred  to  th«  traiu^  cab^  or  omnibus.    Agents  of 
the  principal  railway  companies  me«t  l^i«  «\«lKfSl«t%^  vAXassbmb^  may  be 
^checked"  to  any  station  on  their  iya^m%  aX  ^^  t\«»?,^  ^1  *)%.  ^«t  ^^^^^g^ 
Comp,  p.  aii  and  p.  xix.  .  ♦.^^^xt   vxv  ^    'ss^ 

^     The  following  tae  the  prlncipeiV  ^^^^•j.'?^^^  ^eSiti^^^;;*?^ 
^om^  j)ock  was  opened  In  i88i.    "Sexl  to  V\  \a  \ii*  AU»«aAt%  li^>  ^ 
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largest  of  all,  with  a  water-area  of  iA  acres.  Some  of  the  large  Tranaat- 
lantie  'liners^  now  dock  here  (apply  to  steward;  fee),  and  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  by  grain-laden  vessels.  The  ingenious  arrangements  for 
eonreying  the  grain  from  the  docks  to  the  hnge  storehouses,  V4  M.  distant, 
by  means  of  endless  revolving  belts  in  subways,  are  extremely  interesting) 
as  are  also  the  similar  contrivances  for  distributing  the  grain  at  the  store- 
houses, which  are  on  the  'silo^  system.  The  visitor  should  apply  for  an 
order  to  see  the  warehouses  at  the  office  of  the  Liverpool  Grain  Storage  & 
Transit  Co.,  Fenwick  St.  (PL  B,  8,  4).  —  The  Langton  Dock  (21  acres) 
was  constructed,  like  the  Alexandra,  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
to  enter  without  discharging  cargo,  as  was  formerly  necessary  at  neap 
tides.  The  Canada  and  ffuskiason  Docks  (used  by  steamers  of  the  White 
Star,  Ounard,  Leyland,  and  other  great  lines)  and  the  Sandon  Hal/- Tide 
Docks  altered  since  1881,  now  represent,  with  their  deep-water  entrances 
and  improved  shed-accommodation,  the  latest  type  of  provision  for  steam- 
ships in  Liverpool.  The  Cctnada  cfraving  Dock ,  925  ft.  long  and  equipped 
with  powerful  pumps  capable  of  emptying  it  in  IV2  hr.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  A  little  farther  up  the  river  is  SalUhury  Dock^  with 
a  clock  tower,  whieh  is  illuminated  at  night.  To  the  E.  are  the  CoUing- 
toood  and  Stanley  Docks,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  centre  for  the  storage 
of  tobacco  in  bond.  Three  warehouses  here  have  an  aggregate  capacity 
for  storing  100.000  hogsheads  of  tobacco;  one  of  these,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  has  14  floors  with  an  aggregate  area  of  36  acres.  The  Victoria  Dock 
(PL  A,  1)  was  formerly  used  by  emigrant-ships.  Waterloo  Dock  (PI.  A,  1)  is 
partly  surrounded  with  huge  Corn  Warehouses ,  holding  200,000  qrs.  of 
grain.  The  arrangements  for  unloading  resemble  those  at  the  Alexandra 
Dock  (admission  on  application  to  the  Dock  Board).  Southward  of  the 
Waterloo  Dock  lie  JMnce's  Half-Tide  Dock  and  Prince's  Dock  (PI.  A,  2,  3), 
the  latter  largely  used  by  coasting  steamers.  On  its  W.  quay  is  the 
Biverside  Station  (p.  840).  George's  Dock,  which  came  next,  has  been 
filled  up  (p.  846).  Behind  its  site  are  the  Ooree  Piazzas^  No.  I  in  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  commercial  enterprise  undertaken  by  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Canniug  Dock  (PI.  A,  4),  constructed  in  1717,  is  the  oldest 
now  in  existence.  It  lies  opposite  the  Custom  House  (p.  344).  The  Albert 
Dock  (PL  A,  5)  differs  from  most  of  the  Liverpool  docks  in  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  warehouses  (as  in  London).  Wapping  Dock^  King^s 
Dock  (PL  A,  6)  and  the  Qiueen's  (PL  A,  7),  Coburg,  and  Brunswick  Docks  have 
all  been  recently  (1904-5)  remodelled.  The  row  of  docks  closes  on  the  S. 
with  the  Toxteth,  Harrington^  and  Herculaneum  Docks,  the  name  of  the 
last  embalming  the  memory  of  the  once  important  Liverpool  manufacture 
of  pottery. 

F&OH  Liverpool  to  BiBKEnrHBAD,  Nsw  B&ighton,  Hotlake,  and  West 
KiRBT,  9  M.,  railway  in  Vs  b'-    TYAn  line  passes  under  the  river  by  the 
Kersey  Tunnel,  a  huge  structure  resembling  the  Thames  Tunnel  in  London, 
constructed  in  18^?0-86.    It  is  about  1  M.   in  .  length,  and  has  ^exchange 
stations  with  the  Cheshire  Lines  at  the  Central  Station  in  Liverpool,  and 
with  the  London  and  Korth- Western  and  Great  Western  Joint  Line  at  Bock 
Ferry  (p.  339).    The  Liverpool  stations  are  at  Central  Station  (Low  Level) 
and  in  James  St.  (PI.  B,  4).    Lifts  convey  passengers  between  the  streets 
and  the  platforms.    Electric  trains  run  via  (3-4  min.)  Birkenhead  (Hamilton 
Square)  to  Birkenhead  Park  and  Rock  Ferry  alternately.    At  Hamilton 
Square  the  line  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Birkenhead  Central,  Oreen 
Lane,  and  Roek  Ferry  (p.  339).    The  right  branch  goes  on  to  (2V2  M.)  Birken- 
head  Park  (p.  340),  where  it  emerges  from  the  tunnel,  and  (3V411.)  BirkenJiead 
Docke,    Here  the  Ihie  again  forks,  one  branch  running  to  Wallasey,  Warren^ 
and  (Qi/sM.)  New  Brighton,  the  other  to  .8ui«ton(jauciioxLlQTVlwi^T^«t\.'M^^ 
Wrexham,  see  p.  284),  (8  M.)  Hoy  lake,  and  (.9  li.^  West  Kirb))  V%^«^^-^8^«  "T 
New  Brighton  (Marine ;  Royal  Ferry;  Nw>  Briahton;  (iueea'*^.^  ^'^^^T"^-^ 
rasori  of  \trippn§\  Ue§  on  the  Cheshire  8ld.e  oi  ^^^  ^«»«1  •»  V^k^V^t^ 
S' ^'  f/^^irkenbead.    The  Pier  (Bfmt.  B.ooms>,  l)^  l^.  ^^^%>  y^^^^JtSSsv^ 

ofWnleM.  By  ^e  pier  ia  »  ii^rfe  Police  <fe  Winter  a«rden.    K*«^^^ 
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feature  is  tbe  Mff^  Tower.  The  Promeiuide,  at  the  ead  of  which  it  the 
•trongly-fortified  Rock  Batterf,  extends  to  the  8.E.  to  JSeaeombej  passing  Vale 
Park.  Eleetric  tramways  ran  hence  Tia  Wallasey  to  Setuembe.  Frequent 
steamers  to  (i  M.)  Liverpool  (see  p.  341);  also  to  Sgremont.  —  Heylake 
(Rojfoly  R.  3«.  Qd.y  D.  4s.  6d.),  a  small  watering-place  on  the  estnary  of  the 
Dee,  is  much  frequented  by  golfers,  its  links  being  among  the  best  in 
England. 

Other  attractive  river-excursions  may  be  made  to  Seaeombe  (p.  841) 
and  Etutfutm  Ferry  (p.  339).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  many  manor- 
houses  near  Liverpool  is  Knowsley  (Earl  of  Derby;  special  permission 
necessary),  situated  5  M.  to  the  N.E..  in  a  large  park  (2  M.  trom  rail, 
station  HujfUm).  The  house  contains  paintings  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Van  de  Velde,  *Ph.  Koninck,  and  Claude  Lorrain.  and  a  series  of  ftonily- 
portraits,  beginning  with  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  step-father  of  Henry  VII. 

—  Ckildwall  Hall^  3  M.  to  the  E.,  with  remains  of  an  old  priory  (hot«d), 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (no  adm.).  The  curfew  is  still  nmg 
at  (Thildwall  parish  church.  —  CroxUth  Hall^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  lies  3i/z  M.  to  the  K.E.  —  ^Bpekt  HaU  (no  adm.),  7  M.  to  the  8^. 
of  Liverpool,  is  one  of  the  finest  Elixabethan  mansions  in  England,  with 
fine  oak-carvings,  etc.  (p.  Ivii). 

FsoK  LivBSPOoL  TO  PsESTON,  26i/t  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  4f. 
6d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  6d.).    We  start  from  the  Exchange  SUtion.  —  The  tmin 
crosses   the  Leeds   and  Liverpool  Canal  twice  and  reaches  (4*/4  M.)  Akh 
tree,  where  the  Liverpool  race-meetings  take  place.  —  llVt  M.  Onukirk 
(Wheatshea/;  Talhot;  King^s  Arms),   a  busy  market-town  with   6851  in- 
habitants.    The  *Church,  with  its  huge  embattled  tower  and  spire,  con- 
tains  the  burial-vault  of  the  Earls  of  Derby.     In  the  vicinity  are  (3  H.) 
Searubrick  Hall,  (3  M.)  Lathom  House  (Earl  of  Lathom),  and  (2  M.  to  the 
K.)  the  scanty  ruins  of  Bwscough  Priory.  —  From  (14  M.)  BurtcoughVLKOi 
diverge  to  Soutbport  and  Wigan  (p.  406j.  —  At  (26V2M.)  iVeslois  we  join 
the  main  L.  N.W.  Une  (p.  406). 

From  Liverpool  to  Southpobt,  18  M.,  electric  trains  from  the  Bx- 
change  Station  every  20  min.  in  25-37  min.  (fares  2s.,  Is.  3d.).  —  2>^/s  M. 
Bootle,  a  borough  with  (1901)  58,558  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
is  practically  a  suburb  of  Liverpool.  5  M.  Waterloo  is  also  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  with  the  villas  of  numerous  Liverpool  merchants.  —  6  M. 
Bhmdelleandt  A  Croeby.  The  little  watering-place  of  Crosby  (Blundell  Arms) 
lies  l>/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Inee-BluudeU 
Hally  with  a  large  collection  rtf  paintings  and  sculptures  (no  adm.).  — 
Near  (11  M.)  Formby  are  Attear  Flats,  where  the  ^Waterloo  Coursing  Meet- 
ings' are  held.  —  15  M.  Ainsdale. 

18  M.  Southport  C*  Victoria ;  Prince  of  Wales,  R.  or  D.  from  3s.  6d. ;  Royai, 
R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  4s. ;  Queen's ;  Palace,  R.  4s.,  D.  5s. ;  Scarisbriek;  Bold  Arms;  Peat' 
ieanVs  Temperance;  Rail. Rf mi. Rooms ;  numerous  lodging-houses)  is  a  pleasant 
and  handsomely-built  modem  watering-place  with  4B,(^  inhab.,  frequented 
annually  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The  broad  sandy  beaeh  is  nirly 
adapted  for  promenading  and  bathing,  and  the  former  huge  expanse  of 
wet  sand  exposed  at  low  tide  is  now  occupied  by  a  Marine  Park  including 
a  salt-water  lake  (60  acres;  boating)  and  a  water-chute.  In  Lord  St.,  the 
main  thoroughfare,  are  the  Opera  Bouse  and  the  Atkinson  Art  OaUery,  The 
Winter  Garden  (concerts  and  other  attractions),  the  long  Pier  (with  tram- 
way), Hesketh  Park,  and  the  ^'Botanic  Gardens  (3  M.  to  the  K.W.)  attract 
numerous  visitors.  The  Esplanade  a£fords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh  and 
the  Cumberland  hills,  while  the  Isle  of  Man  is  also  visible  in  elear  weather. 

—  Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Southport  to  LytJunn  (p.  406)  and  Black- 
pool  (p.  400).    The  railway  goes  on  to  Preston  (p.  406). 

From  Liverpool  to  Afanchetter^  see  "BL.  ^fiv  V^  LoftAwa>  «a«  &.  44. 
Elrotbio  TBAMWAT8  ruu  from  lAvet^ooV  Xft  ^  "tt^^  B«^\«ifc^  V&i  ¥t«imA., 
>».  ^s/«w,  Ashton,   and  Leigh.    TYiey  ca^xn  \^«&^«^^  ^^  T^tJSJ^SSS^v 
•nd  stop  at  variois  wayside  waitiii6.room%     X  %iA«^  ?J^S^f^^S. 
intended    ultimately "^to   embrace  «=ie  ^^jJ^^'i^S^^^^^ 
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a.  From  Liverpool  to  Mattichester  vid  Newton-U-  Willows. 

31  Y«  M.  L.N.W.  Railway  in  VHVa  ^'  (fares  6<.  Qd.,  2*.  W.,  2*.  6(«. ; 
retarn &.,  5<.,  4c.  6d.).  This  line,  eonstructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  1.000,000<., 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  railways.  The  crucial  part  of  the  under- 
taking was  the  filling  up  of  Chat  Moss^  a  huge  and  dangerous  swamp. 
12  sq.M.  in  extent  and  in  places  30  ft.  deep.  The  manufacturing  district 
trarersed  is  uninteresting. 

After  leaving  Lime  St.  Station  (p.  340)  the  train  stops  at 
(IV4  M.)  Edgehillj  near  the  Botanic  Gardens  (p.  346).  —  From 
(5^/2  M.)  Huyton  the  Scottish  express  route  diverges  to  the  left  viil 
St.  Helen's  and  Wigaii.  From  (12  M.)  St.  Helen's  Junction  a  branch- 
line  leads  N.  to  St.  Helen's  (Raven;  Fleece;  American  Consular 
Agent,  John  Hammill),  a  town  with  (1901)  84,410  inhab.,  noted  for 
Its  plate-glass,  and  thence  to  Rainford  (p.  350)  and  Ormskirk  (p.  348), 
while  another  runs  S.  to  Widnes  (chemical  works)  and  Euncom 
(p.  364).  —  14'/2  M.  Earlestown,  with  the  large  waggon-works  of 
the  railway,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Warrington  (see  below)  and 
Chester  (p.  284).  —  At  (I072  M.)  Newton'le-Willows  we  cross  the 
main  line  of  the  L.N.W.  Railway  from  London  to  Carlisle  and  the 
North.  At  (16  M.)  Polrush  Junction  Mr.  Huskisson  (p.  344)  was  killed 
at  the  opening  of  the  railway.  — 18^2  M!.  Kenyan  is  the  junction  of  a 
lino  to  Bolton  (p.  366).  Beyond  (21  M.)  Olazebury  ^  Bury  Lane  the 
train  crosses  Chat  Moss  (see  above).  At  (261/2  M.)  Patricrofl  is  the  Iron 
Foundry  established  by  James  Nasmyth,  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land.— 27^2  M.  Eccles  (Cross  Keys),  prettily  situated  on  the  Irwell, 

31 V2  M.  Manchester  (Exchange  Station),  see  p.  350. 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Warrington  and  Olasebrook, 

84  M.  'Ghsshikb  Lines'  Railway  in  V4-IV3  ^r.  (fares  6«.  6d.,  2s.  6d. ; 
return  8«.,  is.  Qd.).  As  far  as  (24  H.)  Glazebrook  (see  p.  850)  this  line  coin- 
cides with  the  main  Liverpool  and  London  line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
(see  R.  44b). 

We  Start  from  the  Central  Station  in  Ranelagh  Street  (p.  340). 
The  train  then  stops  at  (1  M.)  St.  James's  and  (21/2  M.)  St,  Michael's, 
crosses  Toxteth  Park  (p.  346),  and  reaches  (31/2  M.)  Otter  spool.  To 
the  right  a  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  Mersey.  6^/2^-  Oarston  (p.  363); 
121/4  M.  Famworth,  the  junction  of  a  loop-line  to  Widnes. 

I874  M.  Warrington  (Patten  Arms,  R.  or  D.  3«. ;  Lion,  pens. 
Ss.  Qd. ;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  busy  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  with  (1901)  64,241  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  cotton,  wire, 
iron,  and  glass.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  Parish  Church,  a  fine  building 
in  the  Dec.  style,  has  been  restored.  —  Fiotq.  '^  w:t^xi^\ft\!k.  T«2!^^%:i^ 
radiate  to  Wi^an  (p.  406),  Bolton  Qp.  ^56),  0\ift%X.ciVs«'>^>^^^'^^* 

Beyond    Wardngton    the  line  runs  neaiV^  -gvt^JMV  ^"^^^  Z?^, 
celebrated  Bridgewatbb,  Canal  (36  M..  lon^^,  one^  ol  ^«^  ^^'^ 
in  Englaadj  connecting  Manohestex  and  L.\v©xpQo\. 
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The  canal  was  eonatmcted  by  Brindley  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
in  1758-71.  The  Doke  sank  all  his  capital  in  the  undertaking,  but  ultim- 
ately made  a  large  fortune  by  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  conyeying  the 
produce  of  his  large  coal-fields  to  Manchester  and  Lirerpool. 

At  (24  M.)  Qlazehrook  the  direct  line  to  London  diyerges  to  the 
right.  —  34  M.  ManeJiester  (Central  Station),  see  below. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchtater  vid  Atherton. 

36Vs  M.  Lakcashibb  and  Tobkshi&s  Bailwat  in  40  min.-l'/i  hr.  (fares 
b$,  6d.,  2s.  9d.,  2i.  Qd. ;  return  8s.,  5s.,  4«.  6d.). 

We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station  (p.  340).  The  distriet  in- 
versed  is  nninteresting  and  most  of  the  stations  unimportant.  11 M. 
Rain  ford  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Ormskirk  (p.  348)  and  8t,  Helen  i 
(p.  349).  Near  Wigan  (p.  406),  which  the  Manchester  line  aYoids 
by  a  loop,  we  cross  the  main  L.N.W.  line.  A  little  farther  on,  tbe 
direct  Manchester  line  diyerges  to  the  right  from  that  to  BoUon 
(p.  356).  26  M.  Atherton;  29  M.  Walkden-,  34  M.  PendUton;  36  JC 
Salford.  —  36^2  M.  Manchester  (Victoria  Station),  see  below. 


Manchester.  —  Railway  stations.  1.  Central  Btation  (PI.  B,  i),  tl 
the  comer  of  Windmill  St.  and  Lower  Mosley  St.,  for  the  trains  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  G.X.R.,  6.G.R.,  and  Cheshire  Lines  to  London,  Lirer* 
pool,  Chester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  Derby,  etc.  —  2.  London  Road  JStaiiim 
(PI.  0,  H,  0),  for  the  L.N.W.  trains  to  London,  Stafford,  Birmingham,  etc.. 
and  also  for  the  O.  0.  R.  —  3.  Exchange  Station  (PI.  £,  2),  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  town,  for  the  L.N.W.  trains  to  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Chester,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  G.W.R.  trains  tu  Chester  and  Wales.  —  i.  Victoria  Station 
(PI.  F,  2),  adjoining  the  last,  for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines  to 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  Preston,  Oldham,  York,  Leeds,  Scarborough,  ete.  — 
6.  Oxford  Road  Station  (PI.  F,  6),  for  trains  to  Altrincham,  ete.  —  la 
addition  to  these  stations,  which  are  connected  witL  each  other  by  a  loop- 
line,  there  are  several  secondary  or  suburban  stations  at  which  the  trains 
generally  stop  before  quitting  Manchester.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  at 
Salford  (PI.  D,3).  —  Single  cab-fare  (see  below)  from  the  stations  to  the  hotels. 

Hotels.  Midland  (PI.  nj  E,  5),  a  huge  and  sumptuously  equ^ped 
new  hotel,  with  Turkish  baths,  five  restaurants,  American  bar,  etc.,  RTnom 
is.  Qd.y  D.  6s.*,  *Qdeem'8  (PI.  a;  G^  4),  2  Piccadilly,  a  long -established 
house  near  the  London  Road  Station,  R.  from  4s.  6(1.,  D.  5«. ;  *Qbavd 
(PI.  c  •,  G,  4),  Aytoun  St.  more  quietly  situated,  with  lift,  R.  4s.-5s.  M., 
D.  6s. \  Victoria  (PI.  b;  E,  3),  Victoria  St.,  R.  from  8s.  6d.,  D.  5s.; 
Gbosvenob  (PI.  d;  E,  8),  Deansgate,  R.  or  I).  5s.;  Albion  (PI.  e;  O,  8), 
21  Piccadilly,  R.  from  3s.  6(f.,  D.  3s.  6d.;  Clabenob  (PI.  f);  Watbbloo 
(PI.  g).  R.  4-6*.,  D.  2«.  6d.,  in  Piccadilly  (6  &  8;  PI.  G,  3,  4);  Moslbt, 
Piccadilly;  ^Rotal  (PI.  m;  F,  8),  2  Mosley  St.,  the  last  six  eommercial; 
Dxansoatb  Tbhpbbangb  Hotel,  R.  4s.,  D.  2s.  6tf. 

Restaurants.    At  the  *  Midland  Hotel  (see  above;  grOl  room,  Oennaa 

restaurant,  etc.);  Atlantic,  9  Cross  St.  (PI.  E,  8.  4),  for  men  only;  Vietmria, 

at  the  above-named  hotel  (PI.  E,  8) ;  Parker,  18  St.  Mary's  Gate  and  10  St. 

Anne's  Sq.  (PI.  E,  3);   Prince's  Cafi,  opposite  Prince's  Theatre  (PI.  E,  6); 

Manchester  Umiied  RestauranX  Co.^  under  the  Exchange  (PI.  £,8);  Saindmrfs 

ZttncJkeon  Rooms,  Corporation  Bt.v  *  Old  Swaiw  VQi^trnw).,  Pool  St.,  Mmrkat  81; 

Coniinental,  Peter  Sq.  i  SmoWmon  s  Vcgela(KaiwR«rtaiw«ftU.»^"c  ^^B3>&%i..^Bai(im 

iircade,  Beanseate,  etc.  —  Refreshmeivt  Rooms  ^\.  VV^  ^NaJJ^st^ 

of  a  mile  Qd.  or  4d.     By  time,  tor  '^'^^^  M^^^-^M-J*-  ^^^^^^a-^ 
iajr«r«ge  carried  outkidJad.    liovxUc.  ia^j^^.^xom  t^v.^x^^^^  ^ 

piainte  may  be  made  at  tlie  Tonvti  B.«.\\  Vft.  wi*'»- 
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Electric  Tramways.  Hanchester  is  covered  with  a  network  of  tram- 
ways, traversing  the  main  streets  and  extending  to  all  the  suburhs  (fares 

l<f.-3d.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (Fl.  F,  3),  comer  of  Harket  St.  and  Spring 
Gardens.    Numerous  hranch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

Theatres.  iSoyaJ  (PI.  E,  6),  Peter  St.,  stalls  6<.,  dress  circle  6<.,  upper 
circle  2#.  6cf.,  pit  1*.^  Prinee's  (PI.  E,  6),  Oxford  St.-,  Gaiety  (PI.  E,  4), 
Peter  St.,  dress  circle  and  stalls  5«.;  Prince  of  Wales^  Liverpool  St.,  Sal- 
ford  ;  Queen's  (PL  £,  4),  Bridge  St.,  dress  circle  2s.,  pit  Qd.  \  St.  JamesU 
(PL  F,  6),  Oxford  St.  —  Music  Halls.  Palace  (PL  F,  5),  Oxford  St. ;  Grand, 
TivoU,  Peter  St.;  adm.  l-6«. ;  Hippodrome,  Oxford  St. 

Ooncerts.  Classical  Concerts,  Free  Trade  Hall  (PL  E,  4),  every  Thurs. 
in  winter;  Manchester  Gentlemen^ s  Concerts,  in  the  Midland  Hall;  Manchester 
Voeal  Society^s  Concerts. 

Popular  Beaortf.  ^Bellevue  Gardens,  Longsight,  to  the  S.E.,  with 
sortogieal  collection,  dancing-saloon,  restaurant,  fire-works,  lake  for  boating, 
etc.,  much  frequented  by  the  lower  classes.  They  may  be  reached  by 
tr«ni  or  by  tr^n  from  London  Road  to  Longsight.  —  Botanic  Gardens, 
OheAter  Boad,  Old  Trafford,  to  the  S.W. 

Bathe.  HerriotVs,  10  S.  Parade,  St.  Mary's,  Deansgate ;  Allison^  40  Hyde 
Boad)  Constantine,  21  Oxford  St.  —  Corporation  Baths,  in  Store  St.,  Leaf  St., 
Baker  St.,  and  Osborne  St. 

American  Oonenl,  Wm.  H.  Bradley;  vice-consul,  John  W.  Thomas. 

Manchester,  the  ebief  industrial  town  of  England,  and  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  cotton -manufacture,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey,  in  a  gently  undulating  plain. 
Manchester  proper  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irwell,  which  here 
receives  two  smaller  streams,  the  Medlock  and  the  Irk;  but  in 
ordinary  speech  the  name  is  used  to  Include  Sal  ford,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  which  really  forms  one  town  with  Manchester,  though 
a  distinct  municipality,  returning  its  own  members  to  Parliament. 
In  1901  the  population  of  the  united  city  was  764,925  (Man- 
chester, 543,969;  Salford,  220,956).  The  population  includes  a 
large  German  element,  whose  Influence  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  music  is  cultivated  here.  Besides  cotton 
goods,  Manchester  also  manufactures  large  quantities  of  silk,  worsted, 
chemicals,  and  machinery.  Its  chief  interest  for  the  stranger  lies  in 
its  huge  manufactories  and  warehouses,  and  in  the  bustling  traffic  of 
its  streets.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  centering 
In  the  Town  Hall,  are  narrow,  but  many  improvements  have  recently 
been  effected.  The  suburbs  on  the  other  hand ,  such  as  Cheeiham 
Hill,  Broughton,  Old  Trafford,  and  Fallowfield,  are  generally  well 
laid  out  and  handsomely  built.  Many  of  the  largest  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  now  in  the  towns  around  Manchester,  and  the  city  itself 
Is  becoming  more  of  an  emporium  and  less  of  an  actual  centre  of 
manufacture.  The  rivers  unfortunately  do  not  add  much  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  town,  as  their  waters  are  black  mt.\i  ■a^XSX.-^^^sv&'fe* 

Since  1847  Manchester  has  been  the  seat  oi  a\)\.^\iQi^« 

History.    ManobeBter  occupies  the  site  of  Vhfe  MancuiiVuwv  ^^  HX^&'SwO- 
3Mn0.    In  tbelOtb  cent,  we  hear  of  Bdward.  the  ^\^w  t«;^^Vtvtvvj,».^^  ^^;^ 
90Bing  tbe  ^Uage  of  JiamigcuuiBr,  and  a  line  oi  '^oxmw^  \«.w^J  ^^«^ 

t^'JtJ^Ji^^  i**i'  "*^«  '^«>«  t^^^s  place.    Towo.T^a  \\ie  ^tvft.  ;^^,^^^^^^  ^^ 
t.  it  waa  already  known  an  an  industrial  placa  oi  aom^  ValVOT^.«^v«^'=^^ 
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manufactore  of  woollen  and  linen  goods  having,  according  to  report,  been 
introduced  by  Flemish  immigrants  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  (150947)  Manchester  appears  as  the  principal  town  of  Lan- 
cashire, bat  its  size  cannot  have  been  very  great,  as  even  in  1720  it  did 
not  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  its  pro- 
gress began  to  be  more  rapid,  and  the  population  rose  from  20,000  in  1760 
to  94,000  in  1801.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  machinery  for  spin- 
ning cotton  was  made  here  in  1789,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cotton- 
manufacture.  The  advance  was  aided  by  the  construction  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  (see  p.  349)  to  Liverpool;  in  1830  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railway  (see  p  3i9)  was  opened;  and  in  1894  a  ^Ship  Canal\  con- 
necting Manchester  with  the  sea  was  opened  for  traffic  (see  p.  856).  In 
1894  the  *Thirlmere  Water  scheme'  (p.  418)  was  completed.  Comp.  W.  X. 
A.  Axon's  ^Annals  of  Manchester^  (1886). 

The  name  Manchester  School  began  to  be  used  some  66  years  ago 
to  designate  the  political  party  that  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  and  for  the   general   recognition   of  the   principles   of  free  trade. 
The   chief  manufacturing  town  of  England   very    naturally   became  the 
centre  of  the  movement,  and  the  head-office  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
was  established  in  Newall  Buildings,  Market  St.  (comp.  p.  855).    lUehJird 
Cobden,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  a  partner  in  a  Manchester  Ann  of 
cotton-printers,  and  in   1839  the  Manchester  Chamber   of  ComnefM^  at 
his  instigation,  opened  the  free-trade  campaign  by  petitioning  FariiaBeBt 
against  the  corn-laws.    After  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
the  name  Manchester  School  stuck  to  the  political  party  grouped  round 
Gobden  and  Bright,  though  the  city  of  Manchester  was  by  no  meaaa  in- 
variably of  the  same  mind  as  these  politicians.     The  leading  piindiples 
of  this  school  may  be  described  as  the  development  of  complete  free- 
dom  of  trade  and   unrestricted  competition,   and  the  adhesion  as  far  as 
practicable  to  a  policy   of  non-intervention  in   foreign  affairs.     The  ex- 
pression has  become  domiciled  in  several  Continental  states,  where  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach   for  those  who  prefer  peaee  and 
material  welfare  to  the  honour  of  their  country. 

No  traveller  should  quit  Manchester  without  having  seen  one  at  least 
of  its  great  factories.  A  letter  of  introduction  is  desirable;  but  those  whe 
have  none  may  send  a  written  request  to  the  head  of  the  firm  whose  estalh 
lishment  they  wish  to  inspect.  Among  the  most  interesting  manufaetorlei 
are  the  following:  Armitage's  Cotton  Spinning  Mills  at  Pendleton;  Nir 
Smyth's  Bridgewater  Foundry  at  Patricroft  (p.  349);  Armstrong  A  Whit- 
worth''s  Ordnance  and  Machine  Works  at  Openshaw;  S.  &  J.  Watt*8  Home 
Trade  Warehouse,  Portland  St. 

We  begin  onr  walks  through  Manchester  at  the  London  Road 
Station  (PI.  G,  H,  6;  p.  350),  near  which  most  of  the  principal 
hotels  are  sitnated.  London  Road  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by 
Piccadilly  (PI.  G,  4),  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  dty. 
Here,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Royal  Infirmary  (PI.  G,  4),  a  large 
building  founded  in  1753 ,  but  since  extensiyely  altered  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico.  One  wing  was  erected  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind.  Abont  20,000 
patients  are  annually  treated  here. 

The  pavement  in  front  is  adorned  with  four  bronze  statues.    To  the 

left  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1769-1852),  by  Noble,  surrounded  bj  fow 

aiiegorical  figures.    —   In  the   centre  are  statues  of  Dalton  (176d-184IDi 

/bander  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  James  Watt ^1736-1819),  the  inventor  of  the 

Bteaan  engine.  —  To  the  right  ia  Sir  Eobwt  Ptft\  V^^'®i-^»ft\N  ^1  MawhaH. 

Piccadilly  is  continxieaL  M  ^i^^^'Kti  ^'^^'mki^V^^^>^^'^ 
main  artery  of  traffic  in  M.aii^\ift*t6i.    Tq  ^V^\^l>^  ViJ&^v^  Vw^  1 
the  street,   Is  the  Post  Office  V?\.^^^>   ^wVte.\. '^V  tSsAs^  «Wi*&k 
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the  Exchange  (PI.  E,  3),  a  massiye  structure  in  the  classical  style, 
erected  in  1864-74  by  Mills  and  Murgatroyd^  with  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico, and  a  campanile  IbO  ft.  high. 

The  Oreat  Hall,  2(X)  ft.  long  and  190  ft.  wide ,  is  covered  with  a  dome 
80  ft.  high.  On  cotton-market  days  (Tues.  and  Frid.,  1-2)  it  is  crowded 
with  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  presents  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  apparent  confusion.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the 
galleries  on  application  to  the  keeper.  —  In  St.  Anne's  Square,  adjoining 
the  Exchange,  is  a  Statue  of  Cobden  (see  p.  352),  by  Wood. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  to  the  N.  through  Victoria 
tStieet  to  (5  min.)  the  Cathedral  (PL  E,  2),  situated  in  an  open 
space  facing  the  Irwell.  The  building  is  in  the  Perp.  style  and 
dates  mainly  from  the  early  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  restoration 
has  given  it  a  somewhat  modern  aspect.  The  N.  porch,  the  muniment- 
room,  and  the  baptistery  are  modern.  It  is  the  parish-church  ('t'owd 
church')  for  the  yast  parish  of  Manchester  and  was  made  collegiate 
under  a  warden  and  fellow  in  the  15th  century.  It  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1847  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
English  cathedrals,  being  only  220  ft.  long  and  112  ft.  broad.  Its 
great  comparative  width  is  due  to  the  fact  that  chapels  have  been 
added  on  both  sides  of  the  original  church  so  as  to  form  double  aisles 
(comp.  p.  55).  The  square  tower,  140  ft.  in  height,  was  rebuilt  in 
1864-67.   Part  of  the  exterior  is  decorated  with  quaint  carvings. 

Interior  (adm.  free;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3.3U  p.m.;  on  Sun.  at 
10.30  a.m.,  3.30  and  7  p.m.).  The  Nave  is  impressive  owing  to  its  unusual 
width,  but  the  Choik  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  interior.  Both  have 
flat  timber  ceilings.  The  oaken  Choir  Stalls,  dating  from  about  1505,  are 
finely  carved  (quaint  misereres).  The  stained  glass  is  modern;  one  of 
the  windows  is  a  memorial  to  Gen.  Gordon.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive 
chapel  is  the  Ladv  Chapel,,  added  aboat  1518.  The  outer  N.  aisle  of  the 
choir  (rebuilt)  is  known  as  the  Derby  Chapel,  and  contains  monuments  to 
members  of  that  family.  OtT  this  chapel  opens  the  small  Ely  Chapel^  with 
the  monument  of  Bishop  Stanley  of  Ely  (d.  1515),  who  was  Warden  of  Man- 
chester Collegiate  Church  in  1485-1509  and  ballt  the  beautiful  clerestory  of 
both  nave  and  choir.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  K.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
''Statue  of  Humphrey  Chetham  (see  below),  by  Theed.  At  the  E.  end  of 
the  8.  choir.«,isle  is  the  small  Fraser  Chapel,  erected  in  1887  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Fraser  (d.  1885),  of  whom  it  contains  an  effigy.  To  the  S.  of 
the  choir  is  the  octagonal  Chapter  House, 

Just  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  large  Com  Exchange 

(PI.  F,  2,  3).    Farther  to  the  E.,  in  Shudehill,  is  Smithfield  Market 

fPl.  G,  2),  which  may  be  visited  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the 

factory  operatives  lay  in  their  supplies  for  the  week.  —  To  the  S.  of 

the  cathedral  is  a  Statue  of  Cromwell  (PI.  E,  3 ).  —  To  the  N. 

stands  *Chetham  College  or  Hospital  (Pi.  E,  F,  2),  with  a  Blue 

Coat  School  established  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1651,  and  a 

library  of  40,000  vols,  (open  10  to  4,  5,  or  6> 

The  library  is  probably  the  oldest  free  library  in  Europe.    T\^^ya5CA.- 
ing  itself  (adm.  6(1.),   enclosing  a  quadraiig\«^   i^alea  Itotq.  Vsift   't^v^itv  'A 
Henry  IV.  (1422-61)  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  vn\.fcTe%\.\u?,V»^^^^^'^*^^\v 
It  oHgiaally  formed  part  of  the  collegiate  b\xl\a\u%%  %X\.svc^i^^  Vq  "^.Sr^. 
church.     The  Dining  Hall  has   a  dais  and  RCT«ieTi.     Tl\i«k  ^''^**^..S\^*  ^-t«^ 
&ne  carved  oak  baffet  and   some   old  porlTalta^  aiid  \\xe  Dortu^vorv'i 
alto  interesting.  *^ 
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The  large  red  'building  adjoining  GhLetham  College  is  the  Oram" 
mar  School,  of  which  De  Qnincey  is  the  most  famous  alumnus  (re- 
built since  his  time).  Immediately  to  the  N.  are  the  Exchange  and 
Victoria  Stations  (PL  E,  F,  2),  the  latter  adjoined  by  the  Workhouse, 

Passing  the  Victoria  Station  and  crossing  New  Bridge  Street,  we 

continue  along  Great  Ducie  Street  to  (6  min.)  the  *A88i2e  Courts 

(PI.  E,  1),  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,   erected  in  1B64  from  the 

designs  of  Waterhouse^  at  a  cost  of  100,000i. 

The  fine  entrance,  on  the  W.  side ,  is  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
eminent  lawgivers ,  that  of  Moses  crowning  the  apex  of  the  gable.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  portico  represent  the  judicial  penalties  of 
former  times.  The  slender  pointed  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  210  ft.  high.  The  large  central  Ball,  100  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide, 
and  75  ft.  high,  has  a  window  (at  the  N.  end),  representing  the  signing 
of  Magna  Gharta.  —  Behind  the  Assize  Courts  is  the  large  County  Qaol, 

Deansoatb  (PL  E,  3,  4,  5),  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
in  Manchester,  begins  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cathedral,  and  ends  at 
Knott  Mill  Station  (PL  D,  6),  in  the  district  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  site  of  the  Roman  Mancunium  (p.  351).  To  the  right,  nearly 
opposite  John  Dalton  St.,  is  the  *Jobn  Bylands  Library  (PLE,4), 
a  handsome  public  library  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Rylands  and 
opened  in  lb99  (shown  to  visitors  on  Tues.  &  Frid.,  2-6). 

It  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up  and  contains  1(0,000  vols.,  including 
the  famous  Althorp  collection  (comp.  p.  265)  also  many  interesting  in- 
cunabula (700-800  vols,  printed  heiore  15l»l),  an  ^Aldine  Room**  and  a  *Bible 
Boom\ 

John  Dalton  Street  (PLE,  4),  opposite  the  Rylands  Library,  leads 
to  Albert  Square  (PL  E,  4),  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of 
Prince  Albert  (d.  1861),  by  Noble,  under  a  Gothic  canopy  by  North- 
ington,  Bishop  Fraser  (d.  1885),  by  Woolner,  Gladstone  ( d.  1898),  by 
Raggi,  John  Bright  (d.  18b9),  and  Oliver  Heywood  (d.  1892),  a  pro- 
minent citizen.  On  the  W,  side  of  the  square  rises  the  *Nvw  Town 
Hall  (PL  E,  4),  another  enormous  and  imposing  Gothic  pile  by 
Waterhouse  (see  above),  erected  in  1868-77  at  a  cost  of  776,000i. 
The  clock -tower  is  286  ft.  high  (*View  from  the  top) ;  it  contains 
a  fine  peal  of  bells  and  a  carillon. 

The  Interior  (adm.  6d.)  contains  250  rooms.  The  great  ^Hall,  100  ft. 
in  length,  is  adorned  with  freacoes  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  Manchester 
by  Madox  Brown  (d.  18U3),  and  contains  statues  of  Gladstone,  Villiem,  Joule, 
and  Dalton  (p.  352 ;  the  last  by  Chantrey\  and  a  bust  of  Cardinal  Vavghan^ 
who  was  Bishop  of  Salford  from  1872  to  1892.  On  the  ceiling  are  the  arms 
of  English  towns  and  counties. 

In  King  St.  (PL  E,  3,  F,  4),  a  little  to  the  N.,  is  the  Fr€€  Reference 
Library  (open  9-10,  on  Sun.  2-9  \  200,000  vols.  •,  MSB.  of  Harrison  Ainsworth), 
occupying  ttie  old  Town  Hall. 

Adjoining  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Memorial  Hall  (PL  E,  4),  com- 

memorating  the  ejection  of  the  Nonconforming  clergy  in  1662. 

Passing  the  N.  side  of  tb©  To'vuH^U,  through  Princess  St,, 

And  crossing  Cooper  St.,  we  ieac\i Mobi;rx  ^t.  V^V^,  ^^^  K\t^j*3^« 

busy  tboroughf&re.     Opposite  us ,  «.t  tYva  Wiiiiet  Ql^tVsi^«A%^V^  ^ 

tbe  City  Art  Gallery  (formexly  tlie  Ro^jal  lni^VtuU^>^^^>  «V 

[•  ^^^^ding  in  the  Greek  style  \>7  Barry,  mX\i  wv\^^^'5.  ^^^ 
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It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures  and  casts  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in 
the  British  Museum.  Annual  exhibitions  of  art  are  held  here.  —  Imme- 
diately to  the  N.  is  the  Athenaeum  (PI.  F,  4),  a  kind  of  club  for  young 
bofiness-men  (quarterly  subscription  6«.  6d.),  with  a  good  library. 

If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Mosley  St.  from  Albert 
Square  (see  p.  354),  we  soon  reach  8t.  Peter's  Church  (PI.  F,  6), 
containing  an  altar-piece  after  Carracci.  At  the  corner  of  Peter 
Street,  running  hence  to  the  W.,  stands  the  large  Midland  Hotel 
fp.  350),  to  the  S.  of  which  Is  the  extensive  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  6; 
p.  350).  In  Peter  St.  Is  the  ♦Free  Trade  Hall  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  in  the 
Italian  palatial  style,  by  Walters^  erected  in  1856  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  edifice  of  the  Antl-Com-Law  League  (oomp.  p.  352).  The 
haU  is  130  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  53  ft.  high,  and  can  accommo- 
date 6000  persons. 

The  ground  on  which  the  original  Free  Trade  Hall  was  erected  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Ck)bden ,  and  was  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of 
the  League.  On  Aug.  16th,  1819,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ^Massacre  of 
Peterloo*,  the  name  given  in  Manchester  to  a  collision  between  the  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  and  the  Manchester  Reformers,  when  several  lives  were  lost. 

From  Mosley  St.,  opposite  Peter  St.,  diverges  Oxford  Street 
(PI.  F,  6,  6),  a  long  street  leading  S.E.  to  the  suburban  districts  of 
Ruaholmey  Fallowfield,  Cheadle^  etc.  —  It  contains  the  Oxford  Road 
Station  (PI.  F,,6;  p.  350),  All  Saints'  Church  (PI.  F,  6),  the  School 
of  Art,  the  Owens  College  (I74  M.  from  the  Town  Hall),  the  Eye 
Hospital f  and  the  Bom.  Cath.  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  with  an 
elaborate  interior.  —  The  *OwenB  College,  now  the  Victoria  TJni- 
yersity  of  KanelieBter,  was  founded  in  1845  by  John  Owens,  who 
left  100,000i.  for  the  purpose.  In  1873  it  was  transferred  to  the 
present  handsome  Gothlo  edifice  (by  Waterhouse)  which  was  ex- 
tended in  1886-87. 

The  college  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1874,  and  in 
1880  it  was  constituted  one  of  the  colleges  of  Victoria  University,  the  others 
being  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds,  These,  however,  were  chartered  as  in- 
dependent universities  in  1908.  The  Owens  College  is  now  attended  by 
about  12(X)  students,  taught  by  about  80  profesaors  and  lecturers,  and  in- 
eludes  a  medical  school  and  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  science.  It  possesses 
well  -  furnished  LtAoratories,  the  handsome  Christie  Library  (well  stocked 
with  books),  and  a  Collection  of  Natural  History,  My.  Stanley  Jevons  (d.  1882) 
and  Sir  Henry  Roeeoe  were  professors  at  the  Owens  College. 

Whitwobth  Stkebt(P1.  G-D,  5,  6)  is  a  spacious  new  thorough- 
fare extending  from  London  Road  Station  (p.  350)  to  Knott  Mill 
Station  (p.  354).  It  is  flanked  mainly  by  large  warehouses,  but  also 
contains  a  Board  School,  the  handsome  Technical  School  (PI.  G,  5), 

and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  (PI.  F,  5). 

The  Manchester  Art  Museum,  in  Aneoats  (to  the  E.   of  PI.  H,  4), 
opened  in  1886 ,  may  be  called  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  of  Manchester 
(open  free,  week-days  and  Sundays).    The  objects  ftxM\>\\.%\i  wt^  Iwt-oXsS^^^ 
with  explanatory  labels.   Concerts,  lectures,  and  c\aA««^  ^t^  i\ft^\x€v.^\^«^^ 
for  the  people  of  the  district. 

SBJford  (p.  35i),  or  Manchester  on  t\ie  tigVit  \i^Tv\L  o^  '^'^'^'^^t^;. 
eontains  little  to  interest  the  stranger.    T^ie  Roma-a  Cal^oli/i       ^[^Vs 
-Tw/  (PI.  C  3),  a  good  building  by  Pugin  t\i©  ^\^^^ .  ^'^'^'^  '^  ^ 
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240  ft.  high  and  a  fine  W.  front,  is  much  ohscnied  by  adjoining 

houses. 

To  the  N.W.,  skirted  by  the  Irwell,  lies  Peel  Park  (PI.  A,  2),  a 
public  park,  prettily  laid  out,  containing  a  museum  and  a  library.  The 
Museum  is  a  large  building  in  the  Benaissance  style,  with  a  fair  collection 
of  antiquities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Ihe  Art  Oallery  contains 
modern  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  building  also  includes  the  Salford 
Free  Library,  —  The  WhUworth  Parity  near  Oxford  St.  (beyond  PI.  F.  6), 
24  acres  in  extent,  a  bequest  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  was  opened  in  1890. 
The  Whiitcorth  Institute,  in  the  park,  with  a  picture  gallery,  a  commercial 
museum,  etc.,  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 

Manchester  possesses  several  other  public  parks,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size.  Botanic  Gardens^  see  p.  351.  —  *JBellevue  Gardens,  see 
p.  351.  The  celebrated  attempt  to  rescue  Fenian  prisoners  in  lb67  was 
made  near  the  old  Bellevue  Prison,  in  the  Hyde  Road. 

The  'Manchester  Ship  Canal,  one  of  the  boldest  modem  experiments 
in  inland  navigation,  which  has  practically  placed  Manchester  among 
the  principal  seaports  of  Great  Britain,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  18^4. 
The  canal,  which  is  35'/2  M.  long  and  28  ft.  deep,  with  a  minimum  bottom 
width  of  120  ft.,  has  five  locks,  and  cost  15,000,01)0;  In  190A  the  total 
weight  of  merchandise  traffic  carried  on  the  Canal  was  nearly  4,00(),(  00  tons, 
and  the  waterway  is  navigated  regularly  by  vessels  of  8000  tons  and  up- 
wards. The  canal  begins  near  TrafTord  Road  Swing  Bridge  (conveniently 
reached  by  tramway  from  Deansgate)  and  enters  the  Mersey  at  Eastham 
(p.  339).  The  area  of  the  dock-estate  at  Manchester  is  406>/2  acres.  Includ- 
ing a  water-space  of  120  acres,  and  a  quay-frontage  of  6V2  M.  The  large 
grain  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  4U,(X)0  tons.  The  locks  and  sluices  on  the 
canal  are  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  kidd  ever  executed. 
Gomp.  p.  339. 

From  Manchesteb  to  Bolton  and  Blackburn,  25  M.,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  in  Vi-lVshr.  (fares  4s.  6d.,  2«.  3d.,  2*.  O'/gd.).  —  lO'/aM. 
Bolton-le-Hoors  (Swan;  Victoria;  Commercial,  pens.  10«.;  Rail.  R/mi.  Rooms), 
a  prosperous  town  of  (1901)  168,205  inhab.,  with  large  cotton-mills,  bleach- 
ing and  dye-works,  engine-factories,  and  iron-foundries.  The  Grammar 
School,  founded  in  1641.  has  an  old  'chained'  library.  Crompton  (1703-1827), 
the  inventor  of  the  .spinning-mule,  resided  at  Bolton  and  is  commemorated 
by  a  statue  in  Nelson  Square  In  the  vicinity  are  the  (2  M.)  Hall-in-the- 
Wood  an  old  timber  house  where  Crompton  perfected  his  invention,  and 
(3  M.)  Smithills  Hall,  an  interesting  old  manor-house.  —  25  M.  Blackbnrn 
(Old  Bull,  R.  As.,  D.  from  Ss.  Gd.-,  White  Bull,  pens,  from  10s.  6d.;  Raii. 
R/mt.  Rooms),  a  well-built  industrial  town  of  (.1901)  127,527  inhab.,  the 
staple  products  of  which  are  cottons^  calico,  and  muslin.  Hargreaves 
(d.  1788),  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny,  and  .lohn  Morley,  the  states- 
man and  author,  were  born  here.  A  statue  of  Gladstone  was  erected  at 
Blackburn  in  L899. 

[From  Blackbnrn  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  Preston  Tp  404)  and 
on  the  right  to  Burnley  (p.  357  5  97,044  inhab.  in  1901).  The  Art  Gallery  of 
Burnley  is  installed  in  Townely  Hall,  a  historic  mansion.  The  main  line  goes 
on  to  Hellifleld  (p.  439),  via  Whal  ley  (Whailey  Armn),  with  a  ruined  abbey, 
and  Clitheroe  (Swan),  with  a  ruined  castle.  About  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  01 
Whalley  is  the  Jesuit  college  of  Stonyhurst  (25()  pupils),  containing  a 
museum  with  some  interestin;^  historical  relics,  some  fine  illuminated  BISS., 
a  Roman  altar,  and  a  collection  of  paintings.  From  Clitheroe  plea.'^ant 
excursions  may  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble  and  to  the  Hill  of 
Pendle,  a  famous  haunt  of  Lancashire  witches.] 

From  Manchsstek  to  Bcri  and  Bagup.  22  M.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
^^iJway  in  '/-i-lV?  hr.  (fares  3«.  4d.,  U.^d.,  Vs.Td^.  —  V^ii'tf..  "aurjCPerby, 
-«.  a».,  D.  2s.  6d.),  a  flourishing  manuf aciuritife  Voww  N^ViSx  vV^VN\i^«&\xv>«te.., 
»^i?*JH>P'<'«Perity  to  the  introduction  o«  ca-YUo-p^VnAu^Vj  ^>^^*S^^\^>^^^ 
ifiSof'*  K^®^     ^   »tat»ie  in  tbe  town  eommemoTa.\.«k  %vt  ^^\>«t\  ^^^\  vj^ 

ic?2i,>r*^  '^as  born  in  the  vicinity.  -  VA^t^.  R^^i^^'Tv^r^i^tS 
"^cturmg  town,    was   the  residence  ot  ttve  Tde^^axa.  ^xw^-^  ^5=v^  o^^i»:i* 
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The  Cheeryble  Brothers'  in  'Nicholas  Nickleby'.  A  line  runs  hence  to 
ABcrinffton  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  and  lUackham.  —  22M.  Baonp  (23,605  inhab.) 
haa  considerable  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 

Fboh  Hanchbstbb  to  Oldham,  8  M.,  railway  in  20-26  min.  (fares  !«., 
8d.,  Id.),  Departure  from  Victoria  Station  (p.  360).  —  8  M.  Oldham  (King'' 8 
Armt;  Black  8wan)^  with  (1901)  137,238  iubab.,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
eotton- manufacturing  towns  and  also  contains  large  iron- works.  Over  600 
tall  factory  chimneys  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Oldham  Edge. 

¥uois.  Hahohestbb  to  Halifax  (Bradford,  Leeds).  33  M.,  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  Bail  way  in   1-lVa  hr.  (fares  bs.  3d.,  3».,   2s    S^/td.).    Departure 
from  Victoria  Station  (p.  STX)).  —  51/4  M.  Middleton  Junction.  —  11  M.  Boch- 
d»le  (W€llinglon,B..  &B.6s.,D.3s.^d.\  Duckworth^s ;  Railway;  White  Swan; 
BaU.  Rfmt.  Rooms)^  a  town  with  (1905)  over  90,000  inhab.,   situated  on 
the  Roehe,   is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the   flannel   and  woollen  industry 
and  has  also  many  large  cotton-mills.   The  Town  Hall  is  a  good  building  by 
"Waterhouse.     Buchdale  possesses  some  interest  in  economical  history  as 
the  place  where  the   first  impulse  was  given  to   the  great  movement  of 
cooperation  by  the  formation,  in  1844,  of  the  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  mill-hands,  with  a  capital  of  282.    The  society  now 
contains  12,984  members  and  has  a  capital  of  385,497;.   John  BHght  (d.  1889) 
lived  and  i*  buried  at  Rochdale.  —  19i/2  iVI.  Todmorden,  whence  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  Burnley  (see  p.  356).    29  M.  Sowerhy  Bridge  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms). 
—  83M.  Halifax,  and  thence  to  (41  M.)  Bradford  and  (49  ^0  Leeds,  see  p.  437. 
Fbom  Mamchbsteb  to  Hdddbbsfield  and  Leeds,  43  M. ,  L.  N.W.  B. 
in  VJir^JA  hrs.   (fares  7*.,  is.,  3«.  Id.).     Departure  from   Exchange  Station 
(p.  3oO).  —  6*/s  M.  Ashton-nnder-Lyne  (Boar'^s  Head;  Qeorge  A  Dragon,  B.  3*., 
D.  3«.  6d[.;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  busy  cotton-spinning  town  with  43,890  in- 
habitants.   Near  (8  M.)  Stalyhridge  fCastle),   a  cotton-spinning  town  with 
27,674  inhab.,  the  train   enters  a  bleak  moorland-district,  and  begins  to 
cross  the  ridge  of  limestone  hills  stretching  northwards  from  the  vicinity 
of  Derby  (comp.  p.  370)  to  the  Lake  District  and  the  Scottish  border.  — 
Beyond  (IO1/2  M.)  Mossley  we  enter  Yorkshire.    From  (13  M.)  Greenfield 
a  short  branch-line  diverges  to  Oldham  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Saddleworth 
(Commercial),  a  manufacturing  town  with  12,319  inhab.,  in  a  bleak  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  some  picturesque  rocks.  Two  railways,  the  road,  the  HudderS' 
field  Canal,  and  the  river  Tame  here  all  run  parallel  through  a  deep  valley. 
Between  (16^/2  M.)  Diggle  and  (19  M.)  Marsden  we  penetrate  the  ridge  by  one 
of  the  longest  tunnels  in  England  (3  M  ;  ca.  5  min.).  —  26M.HudderBfield 
(Ctforore,  B.  4«.;  Imperial,  K.  &B.  6«. ;  Queen;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms;  American 
Oon^vA,  B.  F.  Stone),  one  of  the  centres  of  the  English  cloth  and  woollen  manu- 
facture, is  a  well-built  modern  town  of  (10(Jl)  95Ai08  inhab.,  situated  on  the 
Colne,  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  limestone  hills.  The  pretty  environs  contain 
some  Boman  remains.  —  30V2M.  Mirfield  (Rail.  Buffet)  is  the  junction  for 
Bradford  (p.  438),  and  a  little  farther  on  the  line  to  WakeGeld  (p.  486)  di- 
verges to  the  right.  33y2M,  Dewsbury  (BioyoX,  B.  2*.  6d.:  Bail.  Buffet),  a  manu- 
facturing place  with  28,050  inhab. ;  35  M.  Batley.  —  43  M.  Leeds,  see  p.  437. 
Fboh  Haitohesteb  to  London  via  Cbewe,   189  M.,   railwav  in  3V'2' 
6>/4hrs.  (fares  24«.  Qd.,  19*.  4d.,  15«.  5»/2<«.;  return  49«.,  33*.  lOd.,  30*.  lid.). 
The   remarks  made  at  p  363  as  to  sleeping-carriages,  etc. ,  apply  also  to 
Manchester  trains.  —  The  train  starts  from  London  Road  Station  (p.  360), 
and  after  passing  several  small  suburban  statitms  crosses  a  gigantic  viaduct 
over  the   valley   of  the   Mersey  and   part   of  the   town   of  Stockport.    — 
6  M.  Stockport  (George;  Buckley  Arms;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a    large  cot- 
ton-manufacturing town  on    the  Mersey,   with  (1901)  78,^71  inhabitants. 
The  huge  Union  Sunday  School  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world ;  in 
1900  it  had  nearly  5a)0  pupils  and  430  teachers.   —  8  M    Cheadle  Hulme 
is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Macclesfield  (.p.^^^V  —  \^"tt..  A\4eYU\)  l£.^<3^ 
(Queen's  Hotel,  R.  4s.,  D.  from  4*.),  with  Ihe  "\\0M5kft  wv^ '^^tV  vi^'Suvvt^ 
msnley  of  Alderley,  is  a  favourite  residence  oi  -wfc^W:^!  l^.%T^Oa.^%^•^*•^^• 
28  M.  SandbacA  (Bear  Inn),  with  two  old  crosaea  in  V\%  m^^tV^'iV'^'^*'^*^^  ^"^ 
^^fi^^  fragmenffl  in  1816  and  possibly  eLaVixi^  ixom  ^•^^1^'**' '^'^^P^^Bis^^ 
At  (31  M.J  Orewe  we  Join  the  throngli-Une  of  t\ie  iT-TR  .^  •  ^^  •  tt^tn.  VNn^^ 
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to  London  (see  p.  363).  —  Other  L.N.W.  trains  between  Manchester  and 
London  leave  this  line  at  Cheadle  Hulme  (see  p.  357)  and  proceed  through 
the  Potteries  (see  p.  364)  to  rejoin  the  main  line  at  Norton  Bridge  (p.  3(^) 
or  Colwieh  (p.  366).  The  principal  intermediate  stations  on  this  route  are 
Macclesfield  (ifcueles field  Arms;  Queen's)^  an  important  centre  of  the 
silk  industry,  with  34,635  inhab. ;  Congleton  (to  Hanley  and  Burslem,  see 
p.  364);  Stoke-upon- Trent  (p.  364);  and  Stone, 

Fbom  Manchesteh  to  London  via  Dekbt,  191V2  M.,  Midland  Railway  in 
S^/2-by2  hrs.  (fares  24*.  6d.,  15«.  bVid. ;  returns  49«.,  30«.  lid. ;  comp.  p.  869). 
The  train  starts  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  350)  and  proceeds  via  several 
suburban  stations  to  (9  M.)  Stockport  (Tiviot  Dale)^  where  it  unites  with 
the  route  of  the  Midland  Railway  from  Liverpool  (see  p.  369). 

From  Manchester  to  Liverpool^  see  R.  42;  to  Chester,  see  p.  292;  to 
London  via  She/field^  see  R.  44c;  to  Wigan  (also  accessible  by  the  L.N.W.B. 
from  the  Exchange  Station  and  by  the  G.C.R.  from  the  Central  Station), 
see  p.  350. 


43.  The  Isle  of  Man. 

Steamers  ply  as  follow^  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  summer;  in  winter 
communication  is  less  frequent. 

Fbom  Liverpool.  To  (80  M.)  Dovglas,  twice  daily  (oftener  on  Frid. 
and  Sat.)  in  3-4  hrs.  (fares  6«.,  3s.  lad. ;  return  iOs.^  6s.),  The  'Viking*  on 
this  route  is  a  turbine  steamer  of  2000  tuns.  To  (85  M.)  Ramseif-,  4  or  5 
times  weekly  (daily  in  July  and  Aug.),  in  6  hrs.  (same  fares.) 

Fbom  Babkow  (p.  410)  to  (59  M.)  Douglas^  daily  in  3  hrs.  (same  fares). 

Fbom  Flbbtwooo  (p.  406).  To  (59  M.)  Douglas^  daily  in  3  hrs.,  on 
arrival  of  the  2.15  p.m.  train ;  to  (73  M.)  Ramsey,  twice  weekly  via  Douglas 
(fares  as  above). 

Fbom  Hetshah  (p.  439)  to  Douglas,  68  M.,  daily  in  summer  Sn  2V4  hrs. 
(fares  as  above),  by  the  turbine  steamer  'Manxman*  (2100  tons). 

Fbom  Silloth  (p.  410)  to  Douglas,  68  M.,  twice  weekly  in  summer  in 
5-6  hrs.  (on  the  way  to  Dublin;  comp.  p.  410),  calling  at  Whitehaven  (5«.,  3*.). 

Fboh  Whitehaven  to  Ramsey,  36  M.,  steamer  fortnightly,  in  2V4  hrs, 
(thrice  weekly  in  July  and  Aug.;  fare  6«.,  3<. ;  return  lOt.,  Os.). 

From  Glasgow.  Via  Ardrossan  (p.  532),  thrice  weekly  from  end  of 
June  to  middle  of  Sept.,  at  other  seasons  once  weekly  (Wed.)  via  Oreen- 
ock  (p.  538),  to  (130  or  150  M.)  Douglas.,  calling  at  Ramsey,  in  8-9  hrs.  (fares 
11<.  3d.,  iOs.  i)d.,  bs.  9d.,  return  Us.  6d.,  IQs.  Qd.,  9«.;  from  Ardrossan  or 
Greenock,  10s.,  Ds.,  return  15*.,  7s.  6d.). 

There  are  also  regular  steamers  from  Dublin  and  Belfast  to  Douglas, 
Ramsey,  and  Peel. 

A  Railway  connects  Ramsey,  Peel,  Douglas,  and  Castletown,  and  extends 
to  Port  St.  Mary  and  Porl  Erin.,  giving  access  to  most  places  of  interest. 
The  Eleotbio  Tramways  (pp.  360,  362)  are  also  useful. 

The  Iflle  of  Han,  or  Mann,  is  In  the  Irish  Sea,  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  hence  (possibly)  its  heraldic  emblem  (the  three 
legs,  or  triune),  and  its  Manx  name,  Vannin  oi  Mannin,  signifying 
•middle'.  The  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (16M.)  is  Bnrrow  Head, 
Wigtownshire.  The  length  of  the  island  is  abont  32  M.,  its  breadth 
about  12  M.,  its  area  227  sq.  M.    More  than  half  of  the  population 
(64,613  in  1901)  are  in  the  four  towns,  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Castletown, 
and  Pee],  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  beantl- 
fully  dlversihed ;  streama,  Hoofing  l\iio\x^  Tiwr^^  \^%.<^  9;.len8,  with 
precipitous  sides,  form  nnmbeileM  c«aG«.^fc^.  1\ife\vW\i  T^^'ara.  ««i^% 
with  the  valley  of  the  Sulhy,  to  t^eli\.  ol^\iUV\A^^\^VB.^>^^^'*A^ 
except  by  low  Band-hills,  and  iiic\ud\ii%  ^Ve^  Chtto^^  ^ow ,  ^t.^  ^ 
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bog  in  which  the  fossil  elk  has  been  found.  The  highest  point  is 
Snaefell  (2034  ft.),  the  top  of  which  commands  a  view  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland*  On  the  S.  coast  are  many  fine  precipitous 
cliffs.  The  water  is  everywhere  clear,  and  the  smooth  sandy  shores 
afford  safe  and  pleasant  hathing.  Good  Ashing  is  plentiful  both  in 
the  rivers  (trout)  and  the  sea  (mackerel,  etc.). 

In  July  and  August  especially  Douglas  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
practically  a  playground  for  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, but  at  other  seasons  and  in  the  smaller  town  and  country 
districts  the  'tripper'  element  is  not  conspicuous. 

History.  The  early  history  of  the  island  is  so  mythical  as  to  have 
little  value,  especially  as  there  is  no  ancient  Manx  literature.  Its  hero, 
Mannatutn  Mae-y-Lheir  (son  of  Lear),  warrior,  legislator,  merchant,  and 
magieian,  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  St.  Patrick,  who  converted  the 
Kanx  to  Christianity  (&th  cent.).  After  this  the  island  is  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  sway  of  a  long  series  of  Welsh  princes,  and  from 
the  iOth  to  the  13th  cent,  it  had  Scandinavian  rulers,  many  of  the  local 
names  being  evidently  of  Norse  origin.  In  1263  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land subdued  the  island;  but  the  Manx  were  so  oppressed  by  the  Scots, 
that  by  their  desire  Edward  I.  took  it  under  his  protection.  Among  the 
numerous  subsequent  rulers,  or  ^Kings',  were  William  Montacute,  Earl 
of  SaUsbury,  Sir  William  Scroop,  and  Earl  Percy  (1399).  In  1405  Henry  IV. 
cave  the  kingdom  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  and  it  remained  with  the  Derby 
Mmily  till  18^,  when  the  royal  rights  were  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
a  descendant  of  the  seventh  earl,  for  4l6,()00/. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  island,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  is  unique.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor^ 
appointed  by  the  Crown;  the  Executive  Council^  including  the  two  ^Deem- 
sters^ Ci^dges),  the  Clerk  of  the  Bolls,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Attorney- 
(JeneniL,  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Vicar-General ;  and  the  House 
of  Keyg^  consisting  of  24  members  elected  by  male  or  female  owners  and 
occupiers.  These  three  together  constitute  the  Court  of  Tynwald  (see  p.  362). 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  do  not  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  unless  it 
is  specially  named;  and  it  is  exempt  from  all  imperial  taxation.  The 
island  is  divided  for  civil  jurisdiction  into  two  districts,  and  each  of  these 
Into  three  ^Sheadings'.  The  first  part  of  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  is  derived  from  the  ^Sudreys'  (the  Hebrides),  once  included  in 
the  see.  —  The  Manx  language,  resembling  Gaelic,  is  fast  dying  out. 

A  good  general  view  of  the  coast  is  afforded  by  a  trip  round  the  is- 
land in  one  of  the  large  steamers  which  leave  Douglas  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer,  calling  at  Ramsey  and  making  the  circuit  of 
about  70  M.  in  5  hours  (fares  3«.,  2s.).  —  Living  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
cheap  as  compared  with  fashionable  resorts  in  the  S.  The  leading  hotels 
at  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Peel,  Castleton,  etc.,  are  good;  the  hotels  in  the 
country  villages  are  small  but  as  a  rule  clean  and  comfortable;  lodgings 
and  farm-houoe  accommodation  are  abundant.  —  Man  is  noted  for  a  breed 
of  tailless  cats.  —  The  roads  are  usually  well  adapted  for  cycling ;  the 
trial  races  for  British  motor-cars  p/eliminary  to  the  international  contests 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  were  held  in  the  Inle  of  Man  in  1904  and  1905. 
—  A  good  guide  to  the  island  is  Brown'^s  (Isle  of  Man  Times  Office,  Douglas). 

Donglas.   —   Hotels.   Villieks,  close   to   the  pier,  pens,  from  9s. ; 
FoHT  Anne,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  bay,  R.  %s.  6(2.,  D.  4«. ;  «Pbvbbil  (R.  or  D.  4s.), 
Grand,  Gbanvillb,  Atholl,  Central,  Mktropole,  Skftos  .^  «.U  q\\. 'VX^^ 
Esplanade;  Castlb  Mowa,  pens.  8*.  6d. •,   Dodglas  ^ai,  n<i^\\  %\\.\SLa.\A^  wv 
the  cliffa  to  the  N..  R.  4-5*.,  D.  At.  —  Innumerable  Boarding  Hou%ft%  \^^^^ 
the  tea  (from  6s.  6d.).  ^^ 

,  _,S**^**-  ^^*^^  Victoria  St.;  Gfot««y,  Ha-rViia  Tl^i%.^S  IJww  ^*5Kjtai 
jg^e^  entertainment)  Regent  St.  —  Dancing  "Pa^il^ima.  P«^«**\S!r^ 
C»ff0i  rarietr  entertalnmentB  and  concerts  in  tiie  UUvmooTis  «ao^«««^ 
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sacred  muflic  on  San.  at  the  Palace.  —  Victoria  Bat?Uj  Victoria  St.;  Bath 
JEatablishment^  Castle  St. 

Electric  Tramways  to  Laxey  and  Ramxey  (see  below)  and  to  Port  SoderieJt 
(see  below ;  return-  tare  1*.).  —  Cable  Tramway  from  Victoria  Pier  to  Broadway 
(id.  up,  2d.  down).  —  Horse  Cars  from  Victoria  Pier  to  Derby  Castle  (2d.). 

Oolf  Links  at  Port^-CJue^  1  M.  to  the  N.W.,  and  at  Howstrake,  at  the 
K.  end  of  Douglas  Bay.  —  VtMchts  for  sailing  excursions. 

Coach  frequently  in  summer  to  Fort  Erin  (return-fare  bt,),  Excurii<m 
Brakes  to  Laxey,  Rcuntey,  etc. 

Douglas,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  19,223  Inhab. ,  lies  on 
a  fine  bay,  in  which  is  the  islet  of  Conister,  with  a  Tower  of  Refuge, 
Handsome  new  streets  have  displaced  most  of  the  old  town,  and  a 
fine  Promenade  skirts  the  shore.  The  Victoria  PierU  1620  ft.  long, 
and  the  Red  Pier  540  ft.  The  huge  Dancing  Pavilions^  of  iron  and 
glass,  are  conspicnous  features.  The  Castle  Mona  Hotel  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Atholl  (see  p.  359).  Port  Skillion,  at 
the  foot  of  Douglas  Head,  reached  by  ferry  across  the  harbour  (li)> 
has  excellent  open-air  bathing  for  gentlemen. 

Walks.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  near  Douglas  are  Douglas 
Head  (view),  the  S.  arm  of  the  bay,  round  which  runs  a  beautiftil  Karine 
Drive;  the  Nunnery,  a  modem  but  very  picturesque  mansion,  on  an 
ancient  foundation  (cross  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  turn 
to  the  right);  Port  Soderick,  3  M.  to  the  S.,  reached  by  the  above-mentioned 
Marine  Drive  (tramway,  see  above;  railway,  see  p.  368);  and  (!»/«  M.) 
Braddan^  with  its  old  and  new  churches  and  Runic  monuments. 

Fhom  Douglas  to  Lajcet  and  Ramsey,  18  M.,  electric  tramway  in  IVilir. 
(fare  '2s;  to  I  axey  is.).  The  tramway  starts  from  Derby  Castle  and  runs 
alont;  the  coa.st,  pasRlng  the  Howstrake  Oolf  Link*,  Oroudle  Olen  (whence  a 
miniature  railway  descends  to  the  beach;  1  M.,  fare  3d  ),  Oaneick  Olen,  and 
the  Cloven  Stones.  —  T^/s  M.  Laxey  (Hotels)  is  a  thriving  mining-village  with 
20U0  inhab.,  in  a  beautiful  glen.  Its  'Mining  WbeeV,  72V2  ft.  in  diameter 
(view  from  the  top;  fee  3d.),  is  one  of  the  *lions^  of  the  island  The 
Laxey  Olen  Oardens  are  a  popular  resort.  —  (From  Laxey  a  branch-line, 
d  verging  to  the  left  and  ascending  in  a  wide  spiral  curve,  run.s  to  (4*/4  M.) 
the  top  of  Snaefell  (2034  ft.;  p.  359);  return -fare  from  Derby  Castle, 
3s  Qd.  Near  the  terminus  is  h  Hotel,  and  there  is  another  (T^e  BungeUov) 
halfway  up  ]  —  Leaving  Laxey,  the  line  passes  Laxey  Head  and  runs 
towards  the  N.  At  (9  M.)  Bulgham  it  threads  a  deep  rocky  cutting. 
Farther  on  it  passes  the  (llVz  ^')  entrance  of  the  Dhoon  Olent  (adm.6<f. ; 
waterfalls),  crosses  the  Cornah,  and  reaches  (14  M.)  Ballaglas.  We  then 
cross  the  peninsula  ending  in  Maughold  Head  and  regain  the  sea  at  (16Vs  M.) 
Port  Leuxiigne.  Fine  view  of  Ramsey  and  its  bay.  —  18  M.  Ramsey,  see 
p.  362.  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Douglas  to  Bamsey;  for  tiie  rail- 
way,  see  p.  362. 

LoNGEB  KxGURSiONS.    A  good  glaucc  at  the  inland  scenery  is  obtsined 

by  driving  along  the  'Long  Road*   and  the  'Short  Ro-  d%  together  40  M. 

in  length  (excursion-brakes,  2s,  6(i.-4«.  each  pers. ;  6-7  hrs.).    The  route 

leads  by  Braddan  (see  above),  St,  Trinian''s  ruined  chapel,   and  Oreeba  to 

(8  M.)  Ballacraine,  where  we  turn   to   the  right  and   ascend  Olen  Mooar, 

passing  the  entrance  to  (10  M.)  Olen  Helen  (p.  H62).    To  the  left  is  the  Spooyt 

Vane  Waterfall,    15  M.    Kirk  Michael  (p.  362);    16  M.    Bishopscourt  (tbe 

episcopal  palace,    mostly   rebuilt    by    Bishop  Wilson);    IK  II.   Ballangh 

(p.  362) i  21  M.  Sulby  (p.  86'2).  beyond  which,   to  the  right,  are  Lezayre 

CAurch  and  Ballakillingan  and  Afilntoun  Parfct^  at  the  foot  of  SkyhUl.    We 

thea  reAcb  (24  M.)  Ramsey,  where  a  alay   oi  V-1\vt%.  %\N«i%  Wxn^  l«t  ^  ^rltlt 

to  the  (1  M.)  Albert  Tower  (view),    The  ^S\iin\.^o«.<^\  \>l^^^t'B^^^J^^^«^ 

?  Pr»etical}y  that  followed  by  the  eleclxVc  Itamw^i  Va^iW^O^.  '^^^.^t^^* 

n/Jf,"''  r^  P^'^  Onchan,  with  Us  curloua  clxuxcii  »f  ^^^;?:^^^^lS'l^S^V 
PidJj^  into  (i6  M,)  DouglM-  -  A  ftnw  xouVft  itom  I>otn^  N»  ^«a»«i  \ 
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1>7  the  00-eaUed  ^Uowdaim  Drive*  (18  M.)i  crossing  the  shoulder  of  Snae/ell 
(p.  369) ,  an  ascent  of  which  may  be  combined  with  this  route,  and  de- 
scending through  Sulby  Olen  (p.  362)  to  Sulby^  where  it  joins  the  above- 
mentioned  route.  Yet  another  road  leads  over  the  summits  of  Snaefell 
and  other  mountains  of  the  N.  chain,  affording  magnificent  panoramic 
yiews.  —  The  following  round  is  recommended  to  the  moderate  walker: 
walk  from  Douglas  via  Braddan  (see  p.  360)  to  (Z^h  M.)  Union  Mills  (see 
below)  \  train  to  St.  John^s  (p.  362)  -,  visit  Olen  Helen  (p.  3G2 ;  there  and  back 
6  M.),  and  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Olen  Afeay  (p.  362)  and  (2V3  M.)  Peel  (p.  362).  — 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Ccutletown  (see  below),  Port  Erin  (coach, 
•ee  p.  360),  etc. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Port  Erin,  16  M.,  railway  In  1  hr.  f fares 
2«.,  1«.  4d.;  no  second  class^.  —  372  M.  Port  Soderick  (Mount  Mur- 
ray Hotel,  1  M.  from  the  station) ;  672  M.  Santon;  9  M.  Ballasalla 
(Rnshen  Abbey  Hotel,  pens.  7s.),  with  the  ruins  of  Ruahen  Abbey^ 
founded  in  the  11th  century.  —  IO72  M.  Castletown  (Castletown 
Hotd)  is  the  ancient  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Island. 
CnHU  Ritshen,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Man,  was  until 
1890  the  prison  of  the  island  (adm.  Ad.),   Pop  (1901)  1963. 

The  present  building  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  10th  cent., 
which  was  besieged  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce  in 
1313.  Many  mysterious  stories  are  connected  with  some  of  its  unfrequented 
apartments.  Ihe  keep,  banqueting  hall,  and  chapel  formed  theruyal  resi- 
dence; the  late  Rolls  Office  was  occupied  by  the  Derby  family.  The  glacis 
was  cons'TUcted  by  Card.  Wolsey  while  he  held  the  island  as  trustee 
for  one  of  the  Stanleys,  then  a  minor.  From  the  castle-tower,  Snowdon, 
Anglesey,  the  Mourne  Mountains,  and  parts  of  Cumberland  are  visible.  The 
dock  in  the  S.  tower  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  is  still  going.  — 
In  the  market-place  are  an  antique  Sun  Dial  and  a  monument  to  Governor 
Smelt  (1833).  King  WillimtCe  College^  an  excellent  school  of  over  2(KJ  boys, 
contains  a  collection  of  local  fossils.  If  ear  the  college  is  Hango  Hill^  where 
William  Christian  (Illiam  Dbone)  was  executed  in  1G02  as  a  traitor  to  the 
6th  Earl  of  Derby  (then  King  of  the  Island).  On  the  isthmus  between 
Castletown  and  Derby  Haven  (Marine  Hydro  Hotel),  1  M.  from  the  station,  are 
the  -Ccutletown  Oolf  Links  (Golf  Links  Hotel,  6«.  6d.  per  day).  —  Excursions 
may  be  made  to  Derby  Haven,  on  the  peninsula  of  Lanyvess;  to  (V/i  M.) 
Malew  Church,  with  some  curious  relics  ^  and  to  Rusf'Sn  Abbey' (see  aiboye), 

1172  M.  Ballabeg;  13  M.  Colby.  —  15  M.  Port  St.  Mary  (Cliff 
Hotel,  R.  2«.,  D.  from  2s.  6d!. ;  Shore,  from  5s.  6d.  per  day;  Bay 
View;  Albert),  a  pleasant  little  fishing -port  and  seaside  resort. 
It  has  a  breakwater  1200  ft.  long. 

Walkers  are  advised  to  quit  the  train  here  and  go  by  the  Chasms  to 
Port  Erin  (2-21/2  hrs.).  We  follow  the  road  (soon  becoming  a  cart-track) 
which  leads  to  the  right,  opposite  the  Cumberland  Inn,  near  the  harbour. 
5  min.  Fistard.  At  (7  min.)  a  gate  the  track  bends  to  the  right;  5  niin.  Gate; 
4  min.  Gate,  beyond  which  is  the  house  where  we  pay  {2d.)  for  admission 
to  the  enclosure  containing  the  '^Chasms,  fissures  resembling  those  men- 
tioned at  p.  221.  We  now  follow  the  clifts  as  closely  as  possible  to  (1  M.) 
^Spanish  Head,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Culfof  Afan.  From  Spanish 
Head  we  can  either  keep  on  round  the  coast,  or  shorten  the  walk  by 
ftriking  inland  to  Cregneesh  and  following  a  track  across  the  Mull  Hills 
to  (1  M.)  Port  Erin  (see  below). 

16  M.  PortErin  {Falcon's  Nest;  Bellevue ;  Bat|,R.S5.^d,^^^Ti&A"vs\a. 
7*.  6d.),  a  picturesque  watering-place,  at  tVife  \ife^^  ^\  ^  w'«x\'3r«  "*:^^ 
deep  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  partly  piotecle^  >&!  XXv^  ^\xC«:vcv%^^^'*» 
of  a  huge  breakwater,  destroyed  hy  a  stoxm.  T\iei^.««o.^'^^^^2r 
U  formed  by  the  lofty  *Bradda  Head,  BuxmoxmX.^^  ^>l  ^  -«V5«-^^^ 
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Port  Erin  and  Port  St.  Hary  are  good  starting-points  for  visits  by 
boat  (experienced  boatman  necessary)  to  some  of  the  grandest  coast  scenery, 
the  Calf  of  Man,  the  Chickens  Lighthouse,  etc. 

From  Douglas  to  Pbbl,  12  M.,  railway  in  8/4  hr.  (fares  is. 
6d.,  is.\  —  2V2M.  Union  Mills,  1  M.  from  Braddan  (p.  360); 
572  M.  Crosby.  To  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Greeba,  lies  8t  Trinian's 
(p.  360).  Oreeba  Castle  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall  Gaine.  —  9  M. 
St.  John's  (Junction  Hotel,  R.orD.2s.),  the  junction  for  the  Manx 
Northern  Railway  from  Foxdale  (on  the  S.)  to  Ramsey  (on  the  N.). 
A  little  to  the  right  (N.)  of  the  station  is  the  Tynwald  Hill,  a  circalar 
mound  thrown  up  in  very  remote  times  for  legislative  meetings 
(comp.  Icelandic  ^ThingwalVy,  and  here  all  new  Manx  laws  are 
promulgated  on  July  5th. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  St.  John^s  (comp.  p.  361)  is  the  entrance 
(Swis.f  Cottage  Hotel,  D.  \s.  6ef.)  to  *GI-len  Helen  (adm.  ^d.),  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  valleys  in  the  island,  with  the  (1  H.)  Khenass  Fall*.  —  In 
the  opposite  direction  lies  (4  M.)  Olen  Meay  (adm.  4c;.),  another  small 
glen  with  a  waterfall,  opening  to  the  sea,  whence  we  may  go  on  to  0  M.) 
Peel  (comp.  p.  361). 

12  M.  Peel  [^Creg  Malin,  on  the  shore;  Peel  Castle,  R.  3».,  D. 2*. 
6d. ;  Marine,  pens,  from  65.  6rf.)  is  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neb,  with  3304inhab.,  engaged  in  fishing,  boat-bailding,  and  net, 

sail,  and  rope  making. 

Feel  Castle  (adm.  3d.),  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the 
i5th  cent.,  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  to  which  much  historic  and  legendary 
interest  attaches.  It  lie^^  on  St.  Patrick*s  Isle,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway  (ferry  across  the  harbour  id.).  'Fenella's  Tower'  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  Fenella  s  escape  in  Scott's  ^Peveril  of  the  Peak\ 
The  Round  Tower  (50  ft.  high)  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  The  oldest  part  of  the  ruined  Cathedral  of  St.  Oerman,  also 
within  the  ca<^tle  enclosure,  is  the  choir  (1226-47). 

On  the  White  Strand  (1  M.  to  the  W.)  fossil  pebbles  are  fonnd.  On 
Peet  Hill  (450  ft,),  a  high  tower,  termed  Corrin^s  Folly,  was  built  by  a 
Nonconformist  of  that  name  as  a  burial-place;  it  affords  a  good  general 
view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

FnoM  Douglas  to  Ra.mset,  26  M.,  railway  in  1  Y2-l^/4hr.  (fares 
38.  Ad.,  2s.  2d.)',  tramway,  see  p.  360.  From  Douglas  to  (9  M.) 
8t.  John's,  see  above.  11  M.  Peel  Road;  12  M.  St,  Oermains.  — 
16  M.  Kirk  Michael  (Mitre;  Railway),  the  churchyard  of  which 
contains  several  interesting  Runic  monuments.  A  little  farther  on 
Bishopscourt  (p.  360)  is  passed  on  the  left.  —  19  M.  Ballaugh, 
near  the  Curragh  (p.  360).  —  21  M.  Sulby  Olen  (hotel). 

This   is  one   of  the  best  starting-points  for  a  visit  to  *8ulby  Olen,  a 
wider  and   more   open  valley  than  most  of  the  Manx  glens,   somewhat 
recalling  parts  of  the  Highlands.     [It  may  also  be  approached  from  above 
from   the  'Hut  station'   of  the  Snaefell  Electric  Tramway  (p.  360),  which 
may  be  reached  either  by  the  tramway  or  by  the  'Mountains  Drive*  (p.  3Q0).] 
A  walk  of  31/2  M.   from   the  station  along   the  road    through   the  valley 
brings  na  to  tlie  Tholt-e-Will  Hotel  (pens.  6<.  6^.)i  ^^  ^he  grounds  of  which 
CAdm.  Ad.)  are  the  Alt  and  the  Tholi-t-Will  Falls  (the  latter  in<)igniftcant). 
ThoJt-e-WUl  lies  near  the  ^.W.  base  ol  SnaefeU  V^.  ^^^^^^  vi\v\<ih  may  be 
OA0iJy  Ascended  hence.  —  From  this  poixil  N?«i  mM  x^^^^wba«i  ^'^^  <i\w*. 
i^^'  *o  the  N.B.  of  Snaefell.  ,  ^ 

.  22  M.  Sulby  Bridge;  24 M.  Le^ayre.-^^^.:j'^^^«jV^^^^^ 
^rsnee  of  Wales,  B.  &om  2a.6d„  D-^8.\  AlbV>n,^^*^^^-^^^^^ 
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Jmperialy  pens.  6-7a. ;  Mooragh  Hydro  Hotels  these  all  on  the  Espla- 
nade; Mitre,  in  the  town,  unpretending;  Ramsey  Hydro;  lodgings), 
a  small  town  with  4729  inhah.,  is  situated  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
Island,  in  the  middle  of  a  still  finer  hay  than  that  of  Douglas.  The 
sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing,  and  there  are  a  Promenade, 

a  Pier  (2200  ft  long),  the  Mooragh  Park  and  Lake,  and  Oolf  Links, 
The  environs  are  pretty,  and  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  M.) 
the  Albert  Tower,  and  to  (iVz  hr.)  North  Barrule  (1^  ft.),  and  thence 
along  the  ridge  tu  (4  M.)  Snae/ell  (p.  369).  To  the  S.  of  the  town  the  shore 
10  TC^y,  and  at  low  tide  we  may  follow  it  to  Port  Lewaigue  (pronounced 
Uagve)  and  other  rocky  little  creeks  at  the  foot  of  Mauyhold  Heetd.  On 
the  hill  is  Kirk  Maughold,  with  a  very  curious  church  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  favourite  excursions  is  that  to  Sulhy  Olen  (see  p.  362),  with 
which  may  he  combined  Olen  Auldyn  (see  p.  36'2).  —  The  Ballaglcus  Falls 
and  Balli$r§  Olen  are  also  picturesque.  —  On  a  drive  to  OVi^')  the  Point 
«/  Aifre,  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  (fine  sea  view),  we  pass  (4Vt  M.) 
Kirk  Bride.  The  return  may  be  made  by  Andreeu^  with  a  very  lofty 
church-tower  and  some  Runic  monuments.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
village  is  the  old  fort  of  Ballachurry^  a  grassy  mound  of  unknown  date. 
—  Beyond  the  Point  of  Ayre,  the  coast  is  lined  with  high  sandy  ^Broughs\ 
which  extend  far  down  the  W.  side  of  the  island. 

44,  From  Liverpool  to  London. 

The  traveller  from  Liverpool  to  London  has  a  choice  of  the  lines  of 
five  different  companies.  The  most  direct  route  is  by  the  London  &  North 
Western  Railway  to  Euston  Station,  via  Crewe  and  Rugby.  The  route  of 
tl&e  Midland  Railway  (to  St.  Panoras)  passes  Matlock,  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Bedford,  traversing  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  Peak  (R.  46).  The  Great 
Central  Railway  (to  Alarylehone  Station)  passes  ShefUeld,  'Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Rugby,  and  Aylesbury.  The  trains  of  the  Oreat  Northern  Railway, 
to  King^s  Cross  ^  run  by  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Retford,  Grantham,  and 
Peterborough.  The  Oreat  Western  Railway  to  Paddington  passes  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick  (Strat ford -on-A von),  and  Oxford.  The 
fares  are  the  same  on  all  the  lines  (29«.,  QOs.  8d.,  16«.  6d. ;  no  second  class 
on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railways).  The  time  occupied  by 
the  fast  trains  (4^4-6  hrs.)  is  about  the  same  on  most  of  the  routes.  The 
principal  day-expresses  now  consist  of  vestibuled  corridor-trains  (see  p.  xx), 
with  dining  or  restaurant  cars,  while  sleeping-cars  are  attached  to  the 
night-trains  (berth  bs.  extra).  On  arrival  passengers  need  not  leave  the 
last  before  8  a.m.  —  The  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate stopping-places.  Luncheon-baskets  may  be  obtained  at  the  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  chief  stations. 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Crewe  and  Bngby. 

192V2  M,  London  &  North  Western  Railway  (Euxton  Station)  in  3V4-6 
hrs.  (fares,  see  above).  Passengers  to  or  from  America  are  conveyed  in 
special   vestibuled  trains  running  between  the  Riverside  Station  at  Liver-  ^ 

pool  (see  p.  340)  and  Euston  Station  in  London  in  8^/4  hrs.,  in  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  steamers. 

The  train  starts  at  Lime  Street  Station  (p.  340)  and  passes 

through  deep  cuttings  in  the  red  sandstone.  1  M.  Edgehill.  i^{^m^ 

Wavertree,  with  the  lofty  campanile  of  its  e\iTii<i>^  \ft  ^^  t\-^^ 

sind  tie  new  buildings  of  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Hos-pltaV   '^^^ 

y«y0  chnrch  at  Sefton  Park  (p.  345)  is  viaWiV©  on  XX^^  ^^^'^  ^'^^'^' 

-Fiwzn  (4  M,)  AlleHon  a  branch-line  di^exges  to  Qatftton,  ^  \s^^^^ 
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the  Mersey  with  17,288  inhahitants.  Beyond  (872  ^0  I>ition,  junc- 
tion of  a  line  to  Warrington  (p.  349),  the  train  traverses  part  of 
Widnes  (p.  349)  and  crosses  the  Mersey  and  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  (p.  356 )  hy  an  iron  viaduct  2  M.  long.  16  M.  Runcorn  (^Royal 
Hotel),  a  river-port  with  16,491  inhah.,  is, the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Chester  (p.  284).  A  transporter-bridge  here  crosses  the  Ship  Canal. 
—  18  M   Sutton  Weaver.  We  now  cross  the  Weaver. 

At  (20  M.)  Acton  Bridge^  where  a  branch  diverges  for  (4^2  M.) 
Northtoich  (p.  292),  we  join  the  main  route  from  London  to  Scot- 
land (see  p.  509). 

From  Acton  Bridge  to  Wigak,  22V2  M.^  in  V^'^Va  hr.  This  section  of 
the  main  route  to  the  V.  runs  through  the  busy  district  of  8-  Lancashire. 
A  M.  Preston  Brook;  7  M.  Moore.  —  10  M.  Warrin^n  (p-  349)-  —  15  M. 
Earle$town  Junction;  16  M.  Newtonrle-WiUowi  (p.  349;  junction  for  Liverpool). 
17  M.  Oolbome;  19  M.  Bamfurlong.  —  At  (22y2  M.)  Wigan  (p.  406)  we  join 
the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Carlisle  and  the  North. 

We  now  traverse  the  fertile  district  which  produces  the  famous 

Cheshire  cheese.  Beyond  (241/2  M.)  Hartford  the  line  passes  through 

'  the  smiling   Vale  Royal ,   watered  by  the  Weaver.    To  the  right 

is  the  manor-house  of  Vale  Royal^  the  property  of  Lord  Delamere. 

The  hills  of  Wales  are  visible  to  the  right. 

341/2  M.  Crewe  (*Crewe  Amis,  connected  with  the  station  by  a 
covered  passage ;  Royal,  plain ;  Railway  RfmU  Rooms),  a  town  of 
42,075  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  railway -works  of  the  L.N.W.R., 
which  employ  8000  men  (exclusive  of  1300  engine-drivers  who 
have  their  homes  here).  Crewe  is  also  an  important  railway- 
junction,  600  trains  passing  through  it  daily. 

Crewe  Hall  (Earl  of  Crewe),  a  modern  Jacobean  mansion,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  building  by  Inieo  Jones,  which  was  burned  in  1866. 

From  Crewk  to  Uttoxeter,  32  M.,  North  Staffordshire  Railway  in 
1-21/4  hrs.  (fare.<«  bs.  Sd.,  S«.  Sd.,  2jt.  Id.).  This  line  takes  us  through  the 
heart  of  the  Potteries,  a  busy  manufacturing  district  in  the  N.W.  of 
Staffordshire,  where  the  celebrated  English  earthenware  and  porcelain  are 
made.  This  district  occupies  the  upper  valley  of  the  Trent  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  M.,  and  is  rich  in  iron  and  coal  ^  but  most  of  the  clay  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is  brought  from  a 
distance.  The  towns  and  villages  it  contains  have  gradually  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  district  may  now  almost  be  described  as  one 
large  and  scattered  town,  with  upwards  of  300,000  inhabitants.  In  every 
direction  rise  chimneys,  furnaces,  warehouses,  and  drying-houses.  The 
importance  of  this  industry  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-1795),  a  native  of  Burslem  (see  below),  who 
established  his  works  at  Etruria  (see  below).  Mnion  and  Ci^eland  also 
did  much  to  promote  the  industry. 

133/4  M.  Etruria.  a  village  named  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
ancient  vases  copied  by  Wedgwood  (round  whose  pottery-works  it  sprang 
up)  had  been  found  in  Etruria.  —  15  M.  Btokc-upon  -  Trent  (^Railway; 
Wheatihec^f;  Bail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms) ,  a  town  with  30,456  inhab.,  is  a 
busy  railway  junction  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  pottery  -  manufacture.  In 
front  of  the  large  station  are  statues  of  Wedgwood  (d.  1795)  and  Minton 
(d.  1836;  see  above).  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  show-rooms  of  Minton, 
Copeland,  Brnwn-Westhead,  or  noulton.  Trentham  Ball,  near  Stoke,  was 
presented  in  1905  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  the  Stafford  CountT  CouncU, 
SJa  frlrTO'®^.®*  °^  higher  eilucation.  —  A  line  runs  to  the  N.  frbm  Stoke, 
fB  Ml  fi.i^'*'*'^^]?'  ^^^^^  ^h^*^  inhab.,  the  ^Metropolis  of  the  Potteries% 
(8  M.)  5«r«/m  (36,766  inhab. ;  imorican  cinsul,  Mr.  W,P.J3myth),aaidCJil.) 
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TunttaU^  to  (12  M.)  Congleion  (p.  358).  At  BnrAlem  is  the  Wedgwood  Institute j 
containing  a  schuol  of  art  and  a  museum  \  it  is  elaborately  adorned  with 
porcelain  plaques  and  friezes. 

26  H.  Leigh,  the  church  of  which  has  a  14th  cent,  tower.  —  32  M. 
XJttozeter  (White  Bart),  sometimes  pronounced  Uxeter^  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Howitt  (1805-88),  is  a  pleasant  little  town  of  5133  inhabitants.  It  was 
at  Dttozeter  market  that  Dr.  8amuel  Johnson's  father  kept  the  book-stall, 
at  which  his  son  on  one  occasion  refused  to  take  his  place.  SJany  years 
later  he  did  penance  for  his  disobedience  by  standing  for  a  considerable 
time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  his  father's 
stall.  —  From  Uttoxeter  to  Burton  and  to  Derby,  see  pp.  198,  401. 

.  Fkom  fTTOXETEK  TO  MACCLESFIELD,  33  M  ,  railway  in  IV4-IV2  hr.  (fares 
5^.  bd  ,  3«.  5d.,  2s.  ay-id  ).  1  his  picturesque  route  is  known  as  the  *Ghumet 
Valley  Line".  —  iVa  M.  Rocester  (soe  p.  401)  is  the  junction  for  Ashbourne 
(p.  40L).  17ear  (8  M.)  Alton  is  *Alton  Towers,  the  picturesque  seat  of  the 
£arl  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  splendid  collections  were  alm<<st  wholly  dispersed 
in  1856  and  the  house  is  not  shown;  but  the  beautiful  grounds  deserve 
a  yisit.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Alton  are  the  ruins  of  Croxden  Abbey 
(13th  cent.).  —  19  M.  leek  (George;  Bed  Lion,  R.  '2s.  Gd.,  D.  2s.),  a  silk- 
thread  -  making  town  (15.484  inhab.),  has  a  fine  church  (injured  by  re- 
storers), an  art-gallery,  and  technical  schools.  The  churchyard  contains 
several  interesting  tombstones  and  atlords,  at  the  summer  soLstice,  a  view 
of  a  curious  phenomenon,  the  sun  appearing  to  set  twice  on  the  same  day 
behind  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  To  the  N.  of  Leek  are  (1  M.)  the 
rxtins  of  JHeulacresse  Abbey  (founded  1214),  incorporated  in  a  farm-house. 
From  Leek  a  short  branch-line  runs  to  the  8.  to  (8M.)  WaterJiouses,  where 
it  meets  the  Manifold  li^ht  railway  to  Hulme  End,  near  Hartingtoti  (p.  40U). 
From  (21  M  )  Rudyard  (Rudyard  Hotel),  near  an  artificial  lake  21/4  M.  in 
length,  interesting  excursions  may  be  made  to  Winkle  and  Ludchurch  (p.  39^). 
At  (24  M  )  Rushton  is  the  ''Chapel  in  the  Wilderness'',  with  an  interesting 
E.E.  timber  nave-arcade.  —  28  M.  North  Rode,  on  the  line  from  Macclesfield 
to  Congleton  (p.  358).  The  church  of  Gatesiborth,  2M  to  the  U.,  contains  some 
interesting  tombs  of  the  Fitton  family,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  Oincsworth 
Old  ^atl,  a  timber-built  maupion  close  by.  —  33  M.  Macclesfield,  see  p.  358. 

Fbom  Crewe  to  Whitchurch,  13  M.,  railway  in  20  36  min.  (2«.  6d., 
U,  Ad.,  is.  2d.).  —  9  M.  Nantwich  (7722  inhab.).   13  M.  WhUchurch,  see  p.  282. 

From  Crewe  to  Manchester,  see  p.  357  j  to  Chester,  see  p.  292. 

On  leaving  Crewe  we  have  a  view  of  the  tower  of  Crewe  Hall 
(p.  364),  among  trees,  to  the  left.  Beyond  (42Y2  J^O  Mndeley 
we  cross  the  line  from  Wellington  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  a  town 
with  19,914  inhab.,  in  the  Potteries  (see  p.  364).  —  53V2  M.  Norton 
Bridge  (Railway  Hotel),  junction  of  a  line  to  Stone  and  Stoke  (comp. 
p.  358).  —  We  now  pass  Stafford  Castle  (p.  366)  on  tlje  right. 

58V2  M.  Staflford  (North  Western,  R.  6a.,  D.  2s.  Qd.-^s.  6d. ;  Swan; 
Vine,  R.  &  B.4s.  6d. ,-  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  county- town  of  Stafford- 
shire, with  20,b9  i  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Sow,  3  M.  above  its  jun<*-tion 
with  the  Trent.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Victoria  Road,  crossing  the  river  and  passing  the  County  Tech^ 
nictU  School,  leads  direct  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  handsome  cruciform 
edifice,  with  an  octangular  tower  and  a  late-Norman  nave  (1169). 
In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  bust  of  Izaak  Walton  (1593-1683),  a  native  of 
Stafford,  who  was  baptized  in  this  church.   Close  \>^,  ^\.N;\ifc  ^Krckset 
of  St.  Mary's  Gate  and  Gfreerigate,  is  the  pict\iiesc\\ift  q\*\.  H\.g\\.  B.oM.%t. 
fldddj.    Nearly  opposite  the  High  House  is  St.  CKadfa.,  ^-teeXsa^^^ 
JNbrman  chnrob.     The  Borough  Ball,   in  Tf.a6\.^?afe ,   e.OT\\.w\^  '^'^^ 
irr^f^  Afuseum  (iU4,  Wed.  11-1^  and  tVie  Public  Fxet  l^V^i"^*^' 
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The  William  Salt  Library ^  In  Bank  Passage,  Is  a  valnable  collection 
of  old  books  and  MSS.,  drawings,  and  engravings.  In  Greengate 
are  the  well-equipped  Royal  Brine  Baths, 

About  iVs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  Newport  Soad  (pass- 
ing the  back  of  the  station) ,  is  Stafford  Oaatle ,  a  sqaare  building  with 
towers  at  the  comers,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Stafford,  but  is  now  untenanted,  except  by  the 
keeper  (adm.  9  till  dusk,  8d.).    Part  of  the  old  Norman  keep  is  extant. 

From  Staffubo  to  Shrewsbukt,  29  M.,  railway  in  "/f'lV*  ^'-  (fares 
5s,  2d.,  2s.  9d.y  2s.  b^/td.).  Near  (11  M.)  Newport  (Shakespeare;  Barley  How, 
B.  3«.,  D.  2s.  6d.),  with  a  fine  15th  cent,  church,  are  Aqualate  Ball,  with 
a  small  lake,  and  Chettopnd  Park.  —  19  M.  Wellingtons  and  thence  to  C29  M.) 
Shrewsbury .  see  p.  275. 

Fkoh  Staffokd  to  Uttoxbtbb,  15  M.,  railway  in  85^  min.  (fares  2«., 
is.  8<f.,  Is.  fid.).  Near  (51/2  M.)  Ingestre  is  Ingestre  Park^  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  At  (11  M.)  Chartlep  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of 
that  name  and  another  fine  park,  containing  wild  white  cattle.  At  Chartlejf 
Hall  is  shown  a  room  in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time.  — 15  M.  Vttoxeter,  see  p.  365. 

Fbom  Staffobd  to  Wolvbbhahi'TON,  15  M.,  railway  in  22-S5mia.  (2s.  Qd., 
is.  6d.,  is.  Syid.).  Wolverhan^ton^  and  thence  to  Birmingham,  see  pp. 274, 373. 

Beyond  Stafford  the  line  turns  to  the  left  (E.).  To  the  left  lie 
Ingestre  Hall  and  Park  (see  abore).  From  (66  M.)  Colwich  (StaSoid 
Anns),  with  a  Dec.  church  (to  the  right),  a  line  rnns  N.W.  to 
Stone,  where  it  unites  with  the  line  from  Norton  Bridge  to  Stoke 
(p.  36b).  This  Is  sometimes  used  as  an  alternative  route  by  the 
Manchester  express-trains.  About  1  M.  to  the  E.  is  Shugborough 
Parks  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  birthplace  of  Anson 
(1697-1762),  the  voyager.  WolseUy  Hall  and  Park  are  also  visible 
to  the  right.  The  train  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Trent,  — 
From  (68  M.)  Rugeley  Junction  a  branch  runs  to  Rugeley  (Shrews- 
bury Arms),  the  square  church-towers  of  which  are  seen  to  the  right, 
and  Walsall  (p.  273).  Near  (71  M.)  Armitage  we  leave  the  Trent, 
which  here  turns  to  the  N.  To  the  right  is  the  hilly  district  called 
Cannock  Chase,  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  an  important  mining 
region  (coal  and  Iron).  As  we  approach  Lichfield  we  have  a  view 
of  its  graceful  cathedral-spires  to  the  right. 

76  M.  Lichfield.  —  Kailway  Stations  (both  L.  &  N.W.  R.).  Trent 
Valley,  on  the  main  London  line,  IV2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (omn.  Qd.). 
City  Station,  to  the  S.,  for  Birmingham,  Burton,  Derby,  etc. 

Hotels.  *Gborgb,  the  scene  of  Farquhar's  ^Beaux^  Stratagem%  B.  from 
As.f  D.  from  2s.  Qd.,  Swan,  B.  As.,  D.  '2s.  6d.-4«.,  both  in  St.  John  Street. 

Lichfield,  pleasantly  situated  between  the  Minster  Pool  and  Siowe 
Pool  (p.  368),  Is  a  small  city  with  7902  inhab.,  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  many  Interesting  associations  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
was  bom  here  in  1709. 

Lichfield  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Elias  Ashmole  (1617-92;  p.  249), 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802)  and  the  early  home  of 
X^^Jr  -^"T^'cA  (b.  1717  at  Hereford),  facts  now  commemorated  by  tablet* 
literal''  houses.  In  the  18th  cent.  Lichfield  was^he  home  of  a  well-known 
father  w^-»"®'  including  Anna  Seward,  the  'Swan  of  Lichfield%  whose 
EdeeworthW«!i''?v  ^  *^®  cathedral.  Rich.  L.  Edgeworth  (father  of  Maria 
(author  of  'SanSfA^  beautiful  Honora  Sneyd,  afterwards  his  wife:  Thos.  Day 
I  uinor  01  Sandford  and  Merton')i  and  for  a  short  period,  Major  John  AndrL 
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As  we  approach  the  town  from  the  Trent  Valley  Station,  we  pass 
the  Church  of  8U  Michael^  where  Johnson's  father  and  mother  are 
bnried,  with  epitaphs  composed  hy  their  son  (in  the  central  aisle). 
Straight  on  is  the  Mabxet  Place,  in  which  rises  a  colossal  StatiM 
of  Johnson,  erected  in  1838,  with  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  from  his  life 
on  the  pedestal.  To  the  left  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  with  a  tall 
spire,  the  register  of  which  contains  an  entry  of  Johoson's  baptism. 
Opposite,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  is  the  honse  in  which 
Johnson  was  born,  recognisable  by  the  memorial  tablet  and  by  the 
three  painted  pillars  in  front.  It  now  contains  a  number  of  personal 
relics,  MSS.,  portraits,  etc.  of  Johnson  and  Garrick  (adm.  10-6,  3d.). 

The  old  Three  Crotem  Inn,  in  the  market-pJace,  entertained  Johnson 
and  BoBwell  when  they  Tisited  Lichfield  in  1776,  and  here  Johnson  ex- 
patiated in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  iiihahitants,  who,  he  ^aid,  were  'the 
moat  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  English'. 

The  site  of  the  Infant  School  attended  by  Johnson,  and  the  house  where 
Zord  Brook  was  killed  in  1643,  by  a  bullet  from  the  cathedral- tower,  are 
indicated  by  tablets  in  Dam  Street,  leading  from  the  market-place  to  the 
S.B.  comer  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  market-place,  St.  John  St.  leads  to  the  N.,  passing 
the  Museum  ^  Public  Library  and  the  Probate  Court  (on  the  site  of 
Garrick's  house,  p.  366),  to  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral. 

The  *  Cathedral,  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  and  to  St.  Chad  (d.  672),  the  patron-saint  of  Lichfield, 
and  situated  in  a  small  but  picturesque  close  immediately  above  the 

Mimter  Pool,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-1 4th  centuries. 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  was  formerly  of  immense  size,  having  been 
at  first  conterminous  with  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  no  fc\?er  than 
twelve  other  modern  sees  once  lay  wholly  or  in  part  within  its  borders. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  bishop  of  Lichileld  bore  for  a  short 
time'  the  archiepiscopal  title  (see  also  p.  2o5).  —  A  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  was  built  at  Lichfield  in  the  7th  cent.  ^  but  the  earliest  building 
known  to  have  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  cathedral  was  a  Norman 
ehurch  dating  from  about  IIGO.  The  oldest  part  of  the  existing  building 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  W.  half  of  the  choir,  erected  about  12(10;  the 
transepts  followed  in  1220-40',  the  nave  dates  from  about  1250,  and  the  W. 
front  from  about  1280;  while  the  lady-chapel  and  presbytery  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  catbedral-close  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch ,  and  in  1643  the  cathedral  was  defended 
against  the  Puritans,  who  battered  down  the  central  tower  and  demolished 
many  carvings,  monuments,  and  windows.  It  wa.<«,  however,  soon  restored. 
In  the  19th  cent,  the  building  underwent  the  inevitable  restorations  of 
WyaU  and  Gilbert  Scott. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  sometimes  styled  the  'Queen  of  Knglish  Minsters', 
and. though  surpassed  by  other  cathedruls  in  age,  size,  grandeur  of  site,  and 
alaborate  decoration,  it  has  yet  a  (rood  claim  to  the  title  in  the  exquisite 
symmetry,  proportion,  and  picturesqueness  of  its  general  effect.  The  most 
eonspicuons  external  features  are  the  three  beautiful  spires  and  the  fine 
W.  fafade.  The  central  steeple  (by  Wreni  is  258  ft.,  and  those  at  the  W. 
etid  each  198  ft.  high.  The  *W.  Facade,  daiing  from  about  1280,  is  one  Qf 
the  most  graceful  and  harmonious  in  England,  an^  \l  \x«k*  «u  ^^Nwv\Tjoi|»^ 
awer  aneb  a  front  as  that  of  Peterhnrough  (p.  3RS)  m  \\.ft  ot^wcv\c  tQrKvv'i:^^'^^^ 
with  the  reat  of  the  building.    It  is  covt-.red  wUb  i\\c\vfca  Ivix  iXvvixA  \v*^%X'<^-- 
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width  across  transepts,  149  ft. ;  height,  57  ft.    The  daily  services  are  at 
8  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  4  p.m.    We  enter  by  the  W.  portal. 

The  '^Interior  (adm.  at  any  hoar  of  the  day;  no  fee)  is  worthy  of 
the  exterior;  its  proportions  are  very  harmonious  and  pleasing,  while 
the  red  hue  of  the  stone  gives  an  impression  of  great  richness  and 
warmth.  The  Kavb  is  in  the  early-Dec.  style,  with  a  beautiful  triforium. 
The  aisles  are  unusually  narrow.  Most  of  the  ancient  monuments  have 
been  destroyed,  but  many  of  the  modem  ones  are  interesting ,  such  as 
those  of  Lady  Uary  Wortley  Montague  (W.  end  of  N.  aL<le)  Johnson,  and 
Garrick.  The  last  is  provided  with  an  epitaph  by  Johnson.  In  the  IS, 
aisle  is  a  monument  erected  by  Miss  Seward  (d.  180tj)  to  her  parents,  with 
an  inscription  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  referring  to  the  poetess  herself.  The 
Tkaitsbpts  are  E.E.,  with  Perp.  insertions.  In  the  aisle  of  the  S.  transept 
are  busts  of  Dr.  Johnston  and  Garrick,  by  Westmaeott. 

The  ^'Choib,  which  deflects  palpably  towards  the  K.,  was  erected 
about  1200;  but  the  E.  half,  forming  the  Presbytery ,  was  rebuilt  in 
1325,  while  the  clerestory  of  the  W.  part  was  also  altered.  The  junction 
of  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles  is  easily  distinguishable.  The  reredos  and  choir- 
screen  were  designed  by  Scott.  The  stalls  (modem)  were  carved  by  Mr. 
Evans,  a  cousin  of  George  Eliot  and  sHid  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Seth  in  *Adam  Bede\  The  floor,  in  Minton  tiles,  represents  the  early 
history  of  the  diocese.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment, the  ** Sleeping  Children  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  by  Chantrey;  and  at  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  N.  aisle  is  the  kneeling  flgure  of  Bp.  Ryder 
(d.  1H36),  also  by  Chantrey.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  effigy  of  Bp.  Lon»- 
dale^  by  6.  F.  Watts.  A  medallion  in  the  8.  aisle  rommemu  ates  Eraamus 
Darvfin  (1731-1802),  and  a  tablet  recalls  Eodeon  of  ^Hodson's  Horse\  Here. 
too,  is  the  curious  monument  at  Sir  John  Stanley  of  Pipe.  —  At  the  E.  end  of 
the  choir  is  the  Ladt  Chapbl,  built  about  l;^,  and  terminating  in  a 
polygonal  apse  (the  only  Gothic  apse  in  an  hnglish  cathedral).  The  "Stedned 
Olcua  Windowi  (except  the  two  most  W.)  date  fr<>m  15::$0-U  and  were  brought 
in  1802  from  u  convent  near  Li^i^e.  The  ten  figures  of  virgin  saints  and 
martyrs  are  modern  (1895).    The  altar-piece  was  carved  at  Ober-Ammei^iL. 

—  A  door  in  the  1?.  aisle  of  the  choir  opens  on  a  vestibule  leading  tu  the 
Ghaptks  Hodse,  an  octagonal  room,  with  a  ribbed  roof  supported  by  a 
central  Bhaft.  A  room  above  contains  the  diocesan  Library.,  among  the 
treasures  of  which  are  an  illuminated  MS  of  'Chaucer's  Canterbury  Ta]e8\ 
a  Saxnn  copy  of  the  Gospels  (^8t.  Chad^s  Go<>pels^;  not  later  than  700; 
exhibited  in  a  glass-case  behind  the  reredos  of  the  choir),  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
copy  of  'South  s  Sermons'  (1694),  used  in  the  compilation  of  bis  Dictionary. 

—  To  the  S.  of  the  choir  is  the  Sacristt,  now  used  as  the  Dean's  Cocbt, 
over  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  minstrel  gallery  of  the  15th  century.  The 
upper  story,  long  used  as  a  muniment  room,  was  restored  in  1897  to  ita 
original  condition  as  the  *Chape.l  of  St.  Chad, 

The  Episcopal  Palace  Is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  close,  and  on  the 
S.  is  a  Theological  College.  —  At  the  S.  end  of  St.  John  St.  is 
8t.  John's  Hospital,  a  curious  old  structure,  with  ei?ht  large  buttress- 
like  chimneys  and  a  chapel.  Near  tbis  is  the  Free  Orammar  School^ 
attended  by  Johnson.  Addison,  and  Garrick,  which  was  rehuilt  In 

1850  and  again  in  1902. 

Environs.     To  the  N.E.   of  Lichfield  lies  Stotoe  Pool,  along  which  a 

pretty  walk  leads  to  Stowe  and  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Chad^  containing 

the  tomb  of  Lucy  Porter,  Johnson's  step-daughter.  —   TFaK,  the  site  of  the 

Roman  Etocetum^   is  situated  2  M.   to  the  S.,  on  Wailing  Street  (p.  264). 

Remaina   of  ancient  earthworks  are  still  visible.    Another  Roman  road, 

named  Icknii'M  Street,  leads  from  L\chftfc\A  \on«w^  lY^t  "N.E. 

From  Lfchficid  to  Birmingham,  see  p.  Tl^\\.Q  D«rb^  wjA.  Xa ^a\wa^  «a 
/>.  871. 

>a;  aad  Tamhom  (right)  an4  ctosBwOie  lam*.  -Exots^  V^M^^- 
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Tamworth  (p.  198),  where  our  line  IntersectB  the  Midland  Railway 
from  Birmingham  to  Derby  (R.  24),  the  train  follows  the  direction 
of  the  Anker.  At  (90  M.)  Atherstone  (Red  Lion,  R.  2«.  6d.),  in 
the  Three  Tuns  Inn,  Henry  of  Richmond  passed  the  night  before 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth  (1485),  the  field  of  which  lies  about  5  M. 
to  the  N.E. 

95  M.  Knneaton  (Newdegate  Arms ;  Bull;  Bail.  Bfint.  Booms), 
a  ribbon-making  town  of  24,995  inhab.,  with  an  old  Gothic  church 
and  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  fitted  up  as  a  church. 

Robert  Burton  (1577-1639),  author  of  the  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy^ 
waa  horn  at  Lindlev^  2  H.  to  the  N.E  ;  and  Michael  Drayton  (1663-1631), 
author  of  the  'Polyolbion',  at  EarUhill,  2  M.  to  the  N.W. 

From  "Ndnkaton  to  Coventby,  9V2  M.,  railway  in  V^'V*  hr.  (fares 
U.  8<l.,  llrf.,  Q^hd.).  This  line  runs  through  *6eorgc  Eliot's  country*. 
Nuneaton  itself  is  the  ^Milby'  in  'Scenes  from  Clerical  Life\  1  M.  CTUlvers 
Colon  is  the  'Shepperton'  of  the  same  volume.  Close  by  lies  Arbury  Farm^ 
where  George  Eliot  {Mary  Anne  Eoans;  1820-80)  wa**  bom,  and  not  far  off  is 
Orif  Hotue„  where  she  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life  (comp. 
p.  2tJ8).  —  3M.  Bedworth.  —  91/2  M.  Coventry,  see  p.  267. 

From  Nuneaton  to  Wigtton  and  Leicester^  see  p.  375. 

1 101/2  M.  Bugby,  and  thence  to  (192  V2  M.)  London,  B.pp.266-262. 
b.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  tfatlock  and  Derby. 

220  M.  Midland  Railway  in  4V4-6V4  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  863).  There 
is  no  second  class  on  this  line,  but  the  third-class  carriages  are  good. 

From  Liverpool  to  (24  M.)  Olazebropk,  see  p.  350.  The  Lon- 
don line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Manchester.  At 
(38  M.)  Tiviot  Dale,  one  of  the  stations  of  Stockport  (p.  867),  onr 
line  is  joined  by  the  direct  line  of  the  Midland  railway  from  Man- 
chester (Central  Station)  to  London  (comp.  p.  357),  while  the 
trains  from  Victoria  Station  come  in  at  (41  M.)  Bomiley.  Beyond 
(42^/4  M.)  Marple  we  enter  Derbyshire,  and  the  hills  of  the  Peak 
District  (R.  45)  become  visible  to  the  left,  at  some  distance. 

We  now  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Ooyt,  the  beauties  of  which 
are  marred  by  factories.  At  (46Y4M.)  New  Mills  we  obtain,  on  the 
left,  a  distant  view  of 'Kinder  Scout  (p.  397),  and  farther  on  we  pass 
the  conical  Chinley  Chum  (1490  ft.).  —  50V4  M.  Chinley  is  the 
junction  for  Dore  and  Sheffield  (p.  399)  and  for  Buxton  (p.  397). 
—  Beyond  (51^/4  M.)  Chapel-en-le-Frith  (King's  Arms),  another 
of  the  starting-points  for  an  exploration  of  the  Peak  (comp.  p.  397), 
the  line  threads  the  Doveholes  Tunnel,  i^/2'Mi.  long,  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  (985  ft.)  at  (55V2  M.)  Peak  Forest  Station. 
It  then  descends  rapidly,  through  the  Great  Rocks  Dale,  to  (60  M.) 
Miller's  Dale  (RaiLRfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  a  short  branch  to 
Buxton  (p.  397),  where  we  have  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  Chee  Dale 
(p.  399)  to  the  left.  We  here  enter  the  romantic  ♦  7aW«y  of  the  Wye, 
and  the  scenery  between  this  point  and  Matlock  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive on  the  line.  Two  tunnels.  628/4  M.  Monsal  Dale.  Beyond 
the  Longstone  Tunnel  we  reach  (65^2  M.)  Hassop  and  (66V2M). 

B^BDBKB  b'8  Great  Britaixi,    6th  Edit.  24 
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BakeweU  (p.  ^94).  Tannel.  70  M*  Bowaley  (Peacockl,  the  neftiest 
Btation  for  Haddon  Hall  and  Gbatsworth  (see  p.  393;  omni'biises 
la.).  Beyond  Rowsley  the  Wye  flows  into  the  JDerwent,  the  hroad 
Talley  of  which,  here  called  Darley  Dale,  we  now  follow.  The  liyez 
is  crossed  and  recrossed  several  times.  72^4  M.  Darley.  A  yew 
in  the  churchyard  (left)  is  said  to  he  2000  years  old.  —  Beyond 
(74V4  M.)  Matlock  the  train  passes  through  the  High  Tor  Tunnel 
and  reaches  (76V2  M.)  Matlock  Bath  (see  p.  392). 

Beyond  Matlock  the  train  threads  another  long  tunnel.  76^4  M. 
Cromford  (^Greyhound,  plain,  B.  from  2«.,  D.  2«.  6c{.),  the  ^cradle 
of  the  cotton  manufacture';  the  Tillage  and  WiUeraley  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Arkwright  family,  lie  ahout  ^/2  M.  to  the  right  It  was 
here  that  Richard  Arkwright  (p.  406)  built  his  first  cotton-mill  in 
1770.  —  79  M.  WhaUtandwell;  81  M.  Anibergate  (Hurt  Arms),  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Chesterfield  (p.  436)  and  Sheffield  (p.  380) 
and  to  Mansfield  (p.  402)  via  Sutton  Junction.  —  84  M.  Belper 
(Lion,  B.  3s.,  D.  %,  6c2.),  a  small  hosiery  and  cotton  manufacturing 
town  with  10,934  inhabitants.  —  86  M.  Duffield^  with  the  remains 
of  a  fine  Norman  castle  (11th  cent.),  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
(8V2  M.)  Wirksworth,  —  We  now  quit  the  hilly  district  and  enter 
the  wide  plain  of  Central  England.  The  town  of  Derby  soon  comes 
into  sight  on  the  right,  before  entering  the  station  of  which  we 
cross  the  Derwent  Canal  and  the  Derwent. 

91  Vs^*  Derby.  —  Hotels.  *HiDLAMD  (PI.  a  J  D,4),  at  the  Midland  Rail, 
way  Station,  1  H.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  from  2s. 
6d.  \  «St.  Jamxb's  (PI.  b;  B,  2),  St  James  St.,  B.  4«.;  Botal  (PL  C{  B,  2), 
Oorn  Market;  Wooo^s  Tsmpsbavoi;.  —  Rail.  Rt/reshmt.  Roonu. 

Tramway!  run  from  the  centre  of  the  town  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Midland  Station  (PI.  D,  3)  on  the  E.,  to  the  Friar  Gate  Station 
(PI.  A,  1,  2;  G.  N.  R.)  on  the  K.W.,  and  to  various  other  points  in  the 
suburbs.  —  Motor  OmjuibuBes  also  ply  in  rarious  directions. 

Oab  it.  per  mile:  from  the  Midland  Station  into  the  town  is.  6<i. 

Theatre  (PI.  B.  3),  Babington  Lane.  —  Palace  Theatrs  of  Varieties. 
Albert  St.  (PL  B,  2). 

Pott  Office  (PL  B,  2),  Victoria  St.,  comer  of  St  James  St. 

American  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  C.  K.  Eddotoest  Strand. 

Derby,  the  county-town  of  Derbyshire,  with  (1901)  106,785  in- 
hab.,  lies  on  the  Derwent,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Roman  Derventio. 

Derby,  first  mentioned  in  Bede,  was  one  of  the  Danish  *Five  Boroughs'*, 
finally  conquered  for  the  crown  of  Wessex  by  Edmund  in  941  \  the  others 
being  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  and  Nottingham.  William  the  Con- 
queror presented  the  town  and  its  environs  to  his  natural  son,  *Peveril 
of  the  Peak";  but  the  last  relics  of  the  castle  erected  by  the  latter  are  said 
to  have  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1745  Derby  was 
the  most  southerly  point  reached  by  Charles  Stuart  and  his  Highlanders 
in  their  attempted  march  to  London.  —  Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761),  the 
author  of  *Clari88a  Harlowe*;  Joseph  Wright  (1734-97;  'Wright  of  Derby""), 
thepainter;  Button  (d.  1815),  the  topographer;  and  Herbert  Spencer  (1820- 
1903)  were  born  at  Derby.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  wrote  many  of  his  works 
fiP®'^2'  ^*"*  ^^^^  ^«'®  i^  18^-  —  l^erby  is  said  to  be  the  SUmiion  of 
sit^Jr-  ♦  :  ,'»  ^^^  *^®  C7o«»«y  Hall  in  St.  Mary's  Gate  the  scene  of  Hetty 
frn^  «n.«  1  .""  ^^f  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiery,  elastic  fabrics,  cotton, 
here  ThA  5  2  *M?  ornaments  of  Derbyshire  spar  is  briskly  prosecuted 
Here.    The  first  silk-mill  (now  pulled  down)  ii  England  was  erected  ^X 


ts^SfiSm^i  — 


^^  . 
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Derby  in  1718  on  an  island  in  fhe  Derwent.  The  extensive  works  of  the 
Midland  Railway  (visitors  admitted)  cover  over  400  acres  and  employ 
10,000  men.  —  Derby  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  England  in  whidi  base 
ball  has  established  its  footing  (grounds  at  Colombo  St.). 

Starting  from  Victoria  St.  (PI.  B,  2),  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  proceed  to  the  W.  through  the  Wardwick,  in  which  is  the 
building  containing  the  Museum  ^  Library  (daily,  except  Tues., 
10-9)  and  the  Corporation  Art  Oallery  (10-9,  Tues.  &  Wed.  10-6; 
Tues.  6d.,  Mon.,  Wed  ,  &  Sat.  free,  Thurs.  &  Frid.  Id.;  entr.  from 
the  Strand),  to  the  Fbiab  Gate,  the  hroadest  and  best-built  street 
in  the  town.  To  the  right  is  the  modernized  8U  Werburg¥8  Church 
(PI.  A,  2),  the  register  of  which  contains  the  entry  of  Dr.  John- 
son^s  marriage  in  1735.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through 
Cheapslde  into  Sadler  Oate^  leading  to  the  Market  Place  (PI.  R,  2) 
with  the  Town  Hall  and  a  Statue  of  Michael  T.  Bass  (1799-18-^4), 
M.P.  for  Derby  for  35  years,  by  Boehm.  Iron  Oate,  opposite  the 
Town  Hall,  leads  to  the  N.  to  All  Saints'  Chnrch  (PI.  B,  1),  with 
a  fine  Perp.  Tower  (175  ft.  high)  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  architectural 

glory  of  the  town,  to  which  an  incongruous  body  has  been  added. 
The  interior  contains  monuments  by  Roubiliac,  Chantrey,  and  Kol- 
lekens;  an  almost  unique  wooden  effigy  of  an  abbot;  a  curious  incised 
slab  with  the  figure  of  an  abbot;  a  fine  iron  chancel-screen;  and  the 
monument  of  Bess  of  Hardwiek  (p.  402;  by  the  S.  wall).  Doles  of  bread 
are  distributed  here  and  at  8t.  Werburgh^s  after  the  morning  service. 

Farther  to  the  N.,  at  the  end  of  Queen  8t.^  is  the  tapering  spire 
(205  ft.)  of  St,  Alkmund's  (PI.  A,  B,  1),  'founded  930,  rebuilt 
1844',  behind  which  is  the  Rom.  Oath.  Church  of  St,  Mary,  by 
Pngln  (good  interior).  —  From  this  point  we  descend  Bridge  Gate 
to  the  right  to  St.  Mary's  Bridge,  with  the  interesting  little  chapel 
of  8i,  Mary-onr-the-Bridge  (14th  cent).  —  In  St.  Peter's  St.  is  the 
church  of  Si.  Peter  (PI.  B,  2),  a  Perp.  edifice  (14th  cent.),  with 
some  earlier  portions.  It  was  restored  and  extended  towards  the 
W.  in  1899-1900,  and  the  tower  was  rebuilt. 

The  Arboretum  (PI.  B,  4),  a  well  laid  out  park,  >/«  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  the 
Midland  Station  (tramway  via  Osmaston  Road),  contains  a  curious  headless 
cross,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pay-table  between  the  townsmen  and 
peasants  during  the  plague  of  1665.  In  Osmaston  Road  are  the  *'Show  Rooms  of 
the  Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Co.  —  Derby  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1160. 

Derby  is  a  very  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  to  Chatsworth 
and  the  Peak  (comp.  R.  45).  Among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  Locko  Park  (no  adm.),  with  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  31/2  M.  to  the  N.W. ;  Ohaddesden,  IV2  M.  to  the  E. ;  Elvaston 
Castle^  4  M.  to  the  S.E. ;  and  Duf field  (p.  370). 

The  two  principal  lines  of  the  Midland  Railway  part  company  at 
Derby,  the  one  running  to  the  S.W.  to  Burton  (p.  198),  Birmingham  (p.  !^8), 
Worcester  (p.  192),  and  Gloucester  (p.  17>),  while  the  other  runs  S.E, 
to  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  London  (see  below). 

Feom  Dskbt  to  Walsall,   SBVa  M.,  L.   «fe  N.  W.  R.  in  1V8-2V4  hrs. 
(fares  5«.,  8<.  Id.,  2s.  9y2d.).  —  6V4  M.  Repion;  11  M.  Burton  (P-  198^.    Tlist 
line  now  follow^  the  general  direction  of  the  IckuVeV^  ^Vc^^H.  Vft.'^J^  ^^ 
far  na  (S'/s  M.)  Lichfield  (p.  366),   beyond  whicYi  it  \,TV»«t«k«i%  ^.Xixvvj  ^^- 
miniag  district.  —  88^/2  M.   Walsall,  see  p.  21^. 

Beyond  Derby  the  train  follows  the  ^aWe^  ot  \\^^^«r««^V  ^^^ 
/irfiw  the  London  and  iScotland  trunk-line  oi  it^e  ^V^w^^ '^'^^^^^ 
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at  (101  M.)  Trent  Junction  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Soar  and  the  Trenty  whence  the  hranch-Une  to  Not- 
tingham diverges  (p.  382).  The  line  tnrns  to  the  S.,  crosses  the 
Trent  and  the  Soar,  and  enters  Leicestershire,  celebrated  for  its 
short-horned  cattle,  its  sheep,  and  its  hunters.  — 107^2  ^*  Lough- 
borough (Bull's  Head,  R.  or  D.  3^.),  a  town  with  21,508  inhab., 
who  make  lace  and  hosiery.  It  contains  a  good  cruciform  church, 
restored  by  Scott,  and  a  large  bell-foundry.  About  3  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Loughborough  is  Oarendon  Park  (visitors  admitted),  on  the  site 
of  an  Augustine  monastery  of  1133,  with  a  ^miraculous'  hawthorn 
(blooming  at  Ohristmas)  in  its  beautiful  grounds.  —  To  the  right 
are  the  heights  of  Chamwood  Forest,  culminating  in  Bardon  Hill 
(902  ft.).  The  train  follows  the  valley  of  the  Soar.  About  1  M.  to 
the  S.W.  (right)  of  (1097-2  M.)  Barrow-on-Soar  ^  Quom  lies  Quom- 
don,  headquarters  of  the  well-known  Quom  Hunt,  Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  is  Mount  Sorrel,  with  granite  quarries.  — 115  M.  Syston, 
Junction  for  Melton  Mowbray,  see  p.  374. 

120  M.  Leicester.  —  Hotels.  *Grakd  (P1.  a;  F,  3),  Oranby  St.,  £. 
from  U.  6d.,  D.  4«.  ^.\  Bell  (PI.  b;  F,  8),  E.  or  D.  S<.  6d.,  HombeTstone 
Oate;  RoTAL  (PI.  c;  E,  8)*,  Stag  A  Phkasant  (PI.  d;  F,  8),  Hamberstone 
Gate;  WsLLiNGTOK  (PI.  ej  F,  8),  R.  8«.  6rf.,  D.  2*.  6d.5  Whitb  Hart  (PI.  f ; 
E,  8),  B.  8«.  6(1.,  D.  2«.  6d.,  Gbobos  (PI.  g;  E,  2,  3),  both  in  the  Haymarket  *, 
GsANVTLLK  (PI.  h;  E,  i)s  •Wtvebm  Txmpsbance  (PI.  i}  F,  4),  B.  from  2«.  6d., 
D.  3«.  —  Rail,  Rfmt.  Roomt. 

Electric  Tramways  (id.)  run  from  the  Clock  Tower  (see  p.  873)  through 
the  principal  streets  to  the  various  suburbs.  —  Post  Office  (PL  F,  8) 
Granby  8t. 

Theatres.  Royal  (PI.  E,  8),  Horsefair  St.;  Opera  House  (PL  E,  3), 
Silver  St.;  Palcue  Music  Hall  (PL  E,  8);  Pavilion,  both  in  Belgrave  Gate. 

American  Oommercial  Agent,  Mr.  8.  8.  Partridge. 

Bailway  Stations.  Joint  Midland  A  L.  N,  W.  Station  (PL  F,  4),  London 
Bead;  0. N.  R.  Station  (PL  F,  1),  Belgrave  Road,  to  the  li.-\  0,  C.  R.  Station 
(PL  D,  2),  Great  Central  St.,  near  the  river  Soar  and  the  Castle. 

Leicester,  the  county-town  of  Leicestershire  and  a  noted  hunting- 
centre,  is  an  ancient  place  with  (1901)  211,674  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  river  Soar.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture,  and  the  making  of  hosiery  and  elastic  webbing  is  also 
extensively  carried  on. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  original  foundation  of  Leicester  to  King  Lear, 
and  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Ratae,  of  which 
several  interesting  relics  are  preserved.  Fourteen  Roman  pavements  have 
been  unearthed  in  the  town;  and  2  M.  to  the  K.,  on  the  Fosse  Way,  which 
ran  through  Leicester,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Roman  milestones  found  in 
Great  Britain  was  discovered  (now  in  the  Museum,  p.  374).  Leicester  was 
one  of  the  Danish  *Five  Boroughs'  (p.  87(0.  Richard  HI.  spent  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (p.  874)  in  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  at  Leicester, 
now  demolished,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  here  for  burial  in  the 
Grey  Friars'  church.  Oa  the  dissolulion  of  the  monasteries,  his  remains 
^e/e  exhumed  and  thrown  into  Ihe  Soar  from  Bow  Bridge  (p.  373);  a 
building  beside  the  bridge  bears  the  Inscription:  *Near  this  spot  lie  the 
remains  of  Richard  III.,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets ,  I486.'  His  stone 
T«  th«  PI*!  4?  ^*^*  ^®®°  afterwards  used  as  a  horse-trough  for  an  inn. 
!«  IftS  w  iJ^*'  Leicester  held  out  for  the  Parliament,  and  was  taken 
(1805^21  ^?rfc.^*^P*®'*-  .Leicester  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Cooper 
Cl«U0-ro),  the  Chartist,   and  of  Thomas  Cook  (1806-92),   of  *Oook's  Toms\ 
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In  the  centre  of  the  modern  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
ilve  main  streets,  is  a  handsome  Memorial  Cross  or  dock  Tower 
(PL  E,  3),  erected  in  1868,  with  efflgpies  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Sir 
T.  White,  Aid.  Newton,  and  William  of  Wyggestoue,  four  bene- 
factors of  Leicester.  Proceeding  to  the  W.,  through  High  St.,  we 
reach  SU  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  8),  the  oldest  church  in  Leicester, 
with  a  Norman  tower  (restored  in  1906),  some  massive  Norman 
masonry  in  the  interior,  and  thin  Roman  bricks  in  the  clerestory. 
Close  to  its  W.  end  stands  the  so-called  Jewry  Wall,  the  chief 
Roman  relic  in  Leicester,  variously  described  as  part  of  a  temple 
or  of  a  town-gate. 

This  wall  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  formerly 
restricted  to  this  part  of  the  town.  It  is  composed  of  rubble  and  Roman 
bricks,  and  is  75  ft.  long  and  about  20  ft.  high.  On  the  £.  side  are  four 
large  archways^  the  W.  side  is  concealed.  —  A  tesselated  Buman  pavement 
(adm.  3d.)  is  preserved  beneath  the  shop  Ko.  52  St.  Nicholas  St.,  opposite 
the  church  and  there  is  a  finer  one  beneath  the  G.  G.  railway  to  the  N. 
The  latter  is  reached  via  Huly  Bones  St.,  Bath  Lane,  and  Blackfriars 
(where  the  key  is  obtained  at  KoI  23;  adm.  2d.).  —  Farther  to  the  W.  is 
the  West  Bridge  over  the  Soar,  beyond  which  is  Bow  Bridge  (p.  372j,  over 
an  arm  of  the  river. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  seen  the  slender  modern  spire  of 
the  *  Church  of  8t,  Mary  de  Castro  (PI.  D,  4),  an  interesting  old 
building,  exhibiting  specimens  of  all  the  architectural  styles  from 
Norman  (1107)  to  late-Perpendicular.  The  church  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Castle  Yard,  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  (PI.  D,  4) 
of  Leicester,  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  Simon  de  Moutfort,  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
by  John  of  Gaunt.  Nothing  remains  except  the  modernised  Great 
Hallj  now  used  for  the  county-assizes,  and  some  dungeons  (apply 
to  the  keeper,  in  the  Castle  Yard).  Adjacent  is  a  large  earthwork 
called  the  Mount  or  Castle  View,  on  which  the  castle-donjon  or 
keep  formerly  stood. 

The  ruined  Turret  Gateway  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  Nbwabkb 
(i.e.  the  new  workj,  originally  an  addition  to  the  castle,  with  the 
municipal  Technical  and  Art  School  (1897)  and,  to  the  right.  Trinity 
Hospital  (PI.  D,  4),  an  almshouse  for  the  aged,  founded  in  1331 
and  rebuilt  in  1776  and  1901  (visitors  admitted).  From  the  Newarke 
the  Magazine  Gateway  (restored) ,  adjoining  the  Militia  Barracks, 
opens  into  Oxford  St.  We  here  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right 
by  Peacock  Lane,  and  ascend  the  narrow  passage  skirting  the  W. 
side  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's  (PL  E,  3).  The  Old  Town  Hall 
close  to  the  church,  in  Town  Hall  Lane,  was  originally  the  chantry- 
house  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  The  old  Mayor's  Parlour  (fee) 
contains  some  good  Jacobean  carving.  The  Old  Toxdu  Lrthtwr^  N^ 
open  d&ily  (except  Frid.),  10-5. 

Town  Hah  Lane  ia  continued  to  thie  E.  \>7  ^WN«t  ^\.t^<£X  ^ft  ^'^ 
MjkRKBT  Place  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  t\ie  Marltet  Ho^Jl%t^  ^V'w^  '^^ 
ontside-ataiicaae,  and  a  statue  of  the  5t\i  D^Uc  of  ButUtvA-  -^ 
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Horsefair  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  mftiket,  is  the  new  Town  Hall 
(PI.  E,  3)  with  a  clock-tower  145  ft.  high,  opposite  which  is  the 
Municipal  Library  (1906).  —  At  the  end  of  Uorsefair  St,  we  turn 
to  the  left  into  Market  St.  and  cross  BeWoir  St.  into  King  St.  To  the 
left  diverges  the  New  Walk  (PI.  F,  4)  leading  to  the  Municipal 
Museum  (10-7;  Sun.  2-5),  which  contains  Roman  and  other  anti- 
quities and  an  admirably  arranged  zoological  collection.  The  adjoin- 
ing Art  Qallery  contains  a  fine  work  by  Q,  F.  Watts  ('Fata  Morgana^), 
two  Yiews  of  Venice  by  J.  M.  W.  IWner,  etc. 

Farther  to  the  8.,  in  De  Hontfort  Sq.,  is  a  Statue  c/  Robert  Ball 
(1764-1831),  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  lived  at  Leicester  for  many  years. 

From  the  Clock  Tower,  Church  Gate  leads  to  the  N.  to  8U  Marga- 
ret's Church  (Pl.E,  2),  with  a  Perp.  tower.  —  Wyggeatone's  Hospital 
(p.  373),  founded  in  1513  for  24  men  and  women,  now  occupies 
buildings  in  the  Fosse  Road;  the  charity  also  supports  several  schools 

About  V*  ^-  to  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the  insignificant  bat  pictnr- 
esque  ruins  of  Leicester  Ahbey,  dedicated  to  *St.  Hary  of  the  Jfeadows*, 
where  Cardinal  WoUey  died  in  1630.    The  abbey  was  erected  in  the  12th 
cent.,  but  the  remaining  ruins,  except  the  gateway  in  the  £.  vrall,  date 
only  from  the  16th  century.    A  house  has  been  built  with  part  of  the  old 
materials.    The  most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  abbey  is  to  take  the 
tramway  via  High  St.  and  Great  Central  St.  to  Nor(h  Bridge  (1<7.),  beyond 
which  Abbey  Lane  leads  to  the  right  tu  the  entrance.  Farther  on  Abbey  Park 
Boad  leads  to  the  right  to  the  *Abbey{Park  (Pl.£,i),  with  its  pretty  flower-beds. 

About  6  H.  to  the  17.  W.  of  Leicester  is  Bradgate  Park  (open  on 
Men.  afternoon),  with  a  fine  avenue  of  chestnuts :  the  old  house,  now  in 
ruins,  was  the  birthplace  of  Lady  Jane  Orey  (1530-54),  whose  father,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Barons  Orey  of  Oroby,  a 
Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  at  Bradgate  Park  that  Boger  Ascham 
tound  his  former  pupil  immersed  in  Plato ,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  hunting  in  Charnwood  Forest.  —  linearly  2  M.  farther  on  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Ulverseroft  Priory.  —  An  interesting  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Leicester  to  Bardon  Hill,  12  M.  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  most 
easily  reached  by  railway  (see  below).  *Bardon  Hill  (902  ft.)  lies  almost 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  England  and  commands  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

From  Leiobstbb  to  Melton  Mowbsat,  151/2  M.,  Midland  Railway  in 
20-50  min.  (fares  2«.,  1«.  2V2d.).  —  5  M.  Spston.  Ab(^ut  2M.  to  the  K.E.  is 
QuetUborough  Sally  said  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  occupied  by 
Prince  Rupert  before  the  siege  of  Leicester  in  1642.  —  15V2  M.  Helton 
V.ow'bTeiy  (Barborouffh ;  Oeorge;  Bell,  B.  2<.  6(2.,  D.  6<.-7«.  6d.),  a  small 
town  of  lAbA  inhab.,  is  the  metropolis  of  fox-hunting  In  the  Midlands,  with 
numerous  hunting-boxes  and  extensive  stabling.  In  winter  it  is  crowded 
with  sportsmen.  Melton  Mowbray  is  also  famous  for  its  pork-pies  and 
Stilton  cheese.  The  parish-church  is  a  fine  £.£.  edifice,  with  Dec.  details. 
Beyond  Melton  Mowbray  the  line  goes  on  via  Saxby  and  Stamford  to  Peter- 
borough (see  p.  388). 

From  Leicester  to  Burton,  3OV2  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  I-IV2  hr. 
(fares  ie.  Id..  2#.6V2d.).  —  141/2  M.  Bardon  Hill  Station  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Bardon  Hill  (see  above).  Adjacent,  but  rather  nearer  Coalville,  the 
following  station,  is  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Mount  St.  Bernard^  the 
only  *mitred  abbey'  in  England,  built  by  Pugin  the  Elder.  From  (16  M.) 
Coalville  a  branch  diverges  to  Nuneaton  (p.  b69),  passing  Market  Bosworth 
5?*Bi'l^'*'^^*'^  **^^»  Richard  m.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Henry,  Earl 
of  »;climond.  —  21  M.  A.hby-de-la-Zouch  (Ropal;  QueenU  Bead,  R.  3f .  6d., 
coal-lieifl   P,J?lP«'o^»  manufacturing  town  of  4722  inhab.,  in  an  extensive 

Tow  in  ru^Ji    Si*  ^**"*;  J^^*"  *^  *^«  «"»«  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-83)  and 
now  m  ruins,  gave  a  night's  lodging  to  Mary  Stuart  in  1569,    but  is. 
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perhaps,  move  familiar  from  the  rdle  it  pUys  in  *Iyaiilioe\  The  old 
C^ur^  contains  a  celebrated  ^Pilgrims  Tomb'  (15th  cent.;  N.  aisle),  the 
tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon^  Wesley  s  friend,  and  a  carious  ^finger- 
pillory^  for  disturbers  of  divine  service.  Near  Ashby  are  the  romantic 
mins  of  QrtKt  Dieu  Nunnery.  —  SUVz  M.  Burton,  see  p.  198. 

From  (^124  M.)  Wigaton  branch-lines  diverge  to  Nuneaton  and 
Birmingham  (p.  268),  and  to  Rugby  (p.  266).  —  136  M.  Market 
Harborougli  (^Angel ;  Three  Swans ;  Peacock^  another  great  hunting- 
centre,  is  a  small  town  with  7735  inhabitants. 

The  Church  is  a  fine  Perp.  structure  of  the  14-15th  cent. ,  with  a 
^broach**  spire  (see  Introd.).  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  itself  is  probably  of  Roman  origin.  Charles  I. 
had  his  headqu.trters  here  before  the  battle  of  Naseby  (1646),  and  the 
house  in  which  he  slept  is  still  pointed  out.  Naseby  lies  7  M.  to  the 
8.W.  —  From  Market  Harborough  brancu-lines  radiate  to  Northampton 
(p.  206),  to  Bugby  (p.  266),  to  Melton  Mowbray  (p.  374),  and  to  (14  M.) 
Beaion^  the  junction  for  Uppingham,  with  a  well-known  public  school. 

147  M.  Kettering  (Royal;  George;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  town 
of  28.653  inhab.,  has  an  interesting  late -Perp.  church,  with  a 
graceful  crocketed  spire.  In  a  house  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is 
the  room  in  which  the  tlrst  missionary  meeting  in  £ngland  was  held 
in  1792  by  Andrew  Fuller  and  a  few  other  Baptists. 

Fbou  Kettebino  to  Huntingdon  and  Gambridgb,  48  M.,  railway  in 
1^MV«  hr.  (fares  Qs.  6d.,  Qs.  Bi/sd.).  —  9  M.  Thrapston  (p.  266)  from  which 
■  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  architecturally  interesting  churches  of  (V2  M.) 
JsUp  and  Qi^/tV.,)  Lowick  (monuments  and  stained  glass)  and  also  to  (1^4  M.) 
Drayton^  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  media;val  manor  (15th  cent.).  At 
(ITVs  M.)  Kimbolton  is  a  fine  old  castle,  in  which  Catherine  of  Aragon  died 
in  1636.  —  28  M.  Huntingdon,  and  thence  to  (48  M.)  Cambridge,  see  p.  390. 

Fbok  Kettbbing  to  Oakham  and  Nottingham,  52  M.,  railway  in 
l-2i/s  hrs.  (fares  64.  iOd.,  is.  d^jtd.).  This  line  forms  an  alte-native  route 
for  some  of  the  Midland  expresses  to  the  N.  —  At  (5  M.)  Qeddinyton  is  a 
fine  Eleanor'' s  Cross  (p.  2B5).  18  M.  Manton^  junction  of  a  line  to  Peter- 
borough  cp.  d&A)  and  6^/2  M.  from  Uppingham  (see  above).  -  22  M.  Oakham 
(George;  Crown,  E.  is.,  D.  3«.  Qd.),  the  county-town  of  Rutland,  with 
3600  inhabita'its.  The  walls  of  the  Norman  hall  (now  a  court-room)  of 
the  old  Castle  (p.  xli)  are  covered  with  hor>«eshoes,  giv<en,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  custom,  by  kings,  queens,  and  peers  who  passed  through 
the  town.  Among  them  are  those  given  b;^  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  —  29Vs  M.  Saxby,  junction  of  a  line  to  Bourn  (p.  388) 
and  Stamford  (p.  388).  —  BSi/z  M.  Melton  Mowbray,  see  p.  374.  —  62  M. 
JtotUngham,  see  p.  ^2.  The  line  rejoins  the  main  line  at  Trowell,  near 
Ilkeston  (p.  436). 

The  train  follows  the  Ise,  passing  through  beds  of  Northampton 
iron-stone.  At  (^15472  M.)  Wellingborough  (see  p.  266)  we  cross 
the  L.N.  W.  line  from  Peterborough  (p.  388)  to  Northampton  (p.  266). 
—  The  train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  winding  Ouse,  which  we 
cross  six  times  before  reaching  Bedford.  Beyond  ri67  M.)  Oakley 
dlrerges  the  Midland  branch  to  Northampton  (p.  2o4).  To  the  left 
rises  the  Saxon  tower  of  the  church  of  Clapham, 

170  M.  Bedford.  —  Hotels.  *8wan,  on  the  river,  at  the  8.  «vifl.  qI'SS.^ 
St.,  R.  is.,  D.  4s.  Bd,;  *Embankmsnt,  overlooVLin^  Ckie^  TVfttt\  ^is»\a^^., 
High  St. J  weU  spoken  oft  Gfoicos:  Tempskahcs.  at  \\sl*  liLV^Kix^  ^^»^^S5f^^ 
A  or  D.  St.ed.  _, 

._     f^il'tray  Stationm.    The  station  of  the  ifidtcmd  RaiXu)av  V%  «tiNX^»  ^  •■» 
*^»  ^•^'^-  £ttHion  on  the  8.E,  side  of  tbe  lov^n. 
Ooaaty  Theatre,  beside  the  Midland  Station. 
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Bedford,  tlie  conbty'town  of  Bedfordshire  and  the  place  firom 

which  a  suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  takes  his  title,  is  a  q^niet 

agricultural  town  with  (1901)  35,1^  Inhab.,  on  the  Ouse. 

Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Camden,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Bed- 
ford is  *more  eminent  for  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  antiquity 
than  anything  of  beauty  or  stateliness".  Its  site  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied before  the  Roman  period,  and  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
Saxon  Bedicemford.  In  the  11th  cent,  a  Norman  castle  was  erected  here 
to  command  the  ford,  and  its  important  situation  involved  it  in  most  of 
the  internal  struggles  of  England.  The  last  siege  it  underwent  was  in 
1224,  when  Henry  III.  captured  the  town  and  razed  the  castle. 

From  the  Midland  Station^  near  which  are  Howard! 8  Britannia 
Iron  Works  (reaping-machines,  etc.),  the  Midland  Boad  leads  in 
10  min.  to  the  Bigh  Street,  the  main  street  of  the  town.  Near  the 
bridge  at  its  S.  end  is  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  (no  admission), 
marked  by  an  artificial  circular  mound,  15  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  in 
diameter.  *-~  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  on  the  Embankment 
skirting  the  Ouse  (boats  for  hire). 

To  most  Yisitors  the  chief  interest  of  Bedford  will  probably 
centre  in  its  reminiscences  of  Jo^n  ^un^an  (1628-88;  see  below 
and  p.  377).   The  Bunyan  Meeting,  in  Mill  St.,  occupies  the  site  of 

the  building  in  which  he  preached. 

The  chapel  was  adorned  in  1876  with  a  pair  of  handsome  bronze  doors, 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  containing  ten  reliefs  from  the  ^Pilgrim^s  ' 
Progress\  In  the  chapel-building  are  Bunyan''s  chair,  cabinet,  staff,  jug, 
and  will  O^^  l^s  own  handwriting);  a  door  from  Bedford  Gaol;  also  ver- 
sions of  the  ^Pilgrim^a  Progress^  in  70-80  languages  and  dialects.  The 
Literarp  A  Scientific  Institute,  in  Harpur  St.,  possesses  Bunyan'^s  copy  of 
Foxe''s  Book  of  Martyrs.  On  St.  Peter''s  Qreen,  at  the  end  of  the  High  St., 
is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Bunyan,  by  Boehm,  presented  to  the  town  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bunyan  was  confined  for  12  years  (1660-72)  in  the  old  county -gaol, 
which  stood  on  the  now  vacant  space  in  High  St.,  at  the  corner  of  Silver 
St.,  and  was  taken  down  in  1801.  It  was,  however,  during  a  subsequent 
Imprisonment  of  six  months  in  1675-76  that  he  vnrote  the  ^Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress'. This  was  in  the  town-gaol  on  Bedford  Bridge,  which  was  removed 
in  1765.  The  uffence  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  is  described  in  his  in- 
dictment as  ^devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining  from  coming  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  for  being  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlaw- 
ful meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of 
the  good  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  Sovereign 
lord  the  king".  His  treatment  between  the  autumn  assizes  of  1661  and  the 
spring  assizes  of  1662  was  very  lenient,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  time  his 
confinement  was  somewhat  rigorous. 

Among  the  churches  of  Bedford  the  most  Important  is  that  of 
8t,  PauVs,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  largely  rebuilt  in  1866-67. 
—  The  venerable  church  of  8t.  Peter,  at  the  N.  end  of  High  St., 
restored  in  1898,  possesses  a  fine  Norman  doorway  and  some  ancient 
stained-glass  windows.  The  tower  and  the  chancel  contain  some 
Saxon  work.  —  St,  Mary's  also  has  some  Saxon  work  and  a  Nor- 
man tower.  —  A  statue  of  John  Howard  (see  p.  377)  embellished 
St  Paul's  Square. 

Few  towns  of  the  size  of  Bedford  can  compete  with  it  in  the  number 
ii^  •'^^ttt  of  its  schools  and  charities,  and  with  one-fourth  of  its  popula- 
tion under  tuition  it  may  fairly  be  called  the  'metropolis   of  school8\ 
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This  is  mainly  due  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Harpur  (d.  1573),  at 
one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  presented  to  his  native  town  some 
land  in  Holbom,  which  has  increased  in  value  from  ioi.  to  upwards  of 
14,0U0{.  a  year.  The  principal  schools  are  Bedford  Grammar  School,  one 
of  the  leading  public  schools  ot  England  (nearly  9.0  pupils),  in  an  im- 
DOsing  new  building  opened  in  1891,  in  £>e  Parys  Avenue^  the  Modern 
Behool  for  Boys  (So  pupils),  in  Uarpur  St.;  the  High  School  for  Girls 
(600  pupils),  in  Bromham  Boad;  and  the  Modern  School  for  Girls  (200 
pupils),  in  St.  Paul  s  Square. 

EnTirons.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  Elstow, 
the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  in  1628,  still  containing  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived  after  his  marriage.  To  reach  it  we  cross  the  bridge  at 
ihe  S.  end  of  the  High  Street,  and  at  the  (Vz  M.)  bridge  over  the  rail- 
way turn  to  the  right  (road  to  Luton).  Bunyan's  cottage,  indicated  by  a 
notice,  is  one  of  the  lirst  on  the  right.  The  church,  an  interestiug  build- 
ing, partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  the  £.  K.  style,  with  a  massive 
detached  tower  (Perp.),  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  (founded  lu78), 
of  which  a  few  scanty  ruins  still  remain.  The  keys  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
(fee),  next  door  to  the  Swan  inn.  Bunyan  was  wont  to  practise  the  art 
of  bell-ringing  in  the  tower,  and  the  sacristan  does  not  hesiiate  to  point 
out  tike  very  bell  that  he  used  to  ring,  showing  the  grooves  worn  by  the 
ropo  in  the  stone  archway  under  which  Bun>au  stood,  in  dread  lest  the 
bell  should  fall  upon  him.  Two  memorial  windows  have  been  erected 
to  Bunyan,  with  scenes  from  the  'Pilgrims  Progress'  and  the 'Holy  War'. 
Even  the  unpretending  village-green,  with  its  curious  old  Moot  Hall 
(idtli  cent.),  acquires  interest  when  we  remember  Bunyan  s  account  of  the 
sudden  awakening  of  his  conscience  while  he  was  playing  tip-cat  here  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  —  To  Cardington,  see  below. 

From  B&dford  to  Nobthajcptun,  21  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  40  min. 
(fares  2s.  lid.,  is.  9d.).  — 11 M.  Olney  (Bull,  R  is.,  u.  from  3«.),  where  the  poet 
Cowper  resided  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  1 267-1786  and  wrote  many  of  his  poems. 
The  so-called  *01ney  Hymns'  were  the  joint  production  of  Cowper  and  his 
friend  John  Newton,  vicar  of  the  parish,  whose  remains  were  transferred 
from  London  to  Oiney  churchyard  in  1893.  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
lived,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  IbOO 
(the  centenary  of  his  death)  as  the  Cowper  Museum^  containing  relics  of 
Cowper  and  Newton.  On  the  fayade  of  the  Vowper  Memorial  Churcfi  is  a 
statue  of  the  poet.  Weston  Underwood,  where  Cowper  lived  in  1(86-95, 
is  near  Olney.  —  21  M.  Northampton,  see  p.  264. 

Fbom  Bedfobd  to  Cambriogb,  29  M. ,  L.  N.  W.R.  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares 
6«.,  2s.  9d.,  2«.  b'^l^d.).  At  (8  M.)  Sandy,  the  Roman  Salinae,  this  line  inters 
sects  the  main  G.  N.  R.  line  (comp.  p.  390).  —  29  M.  CanUyridye,  see  p.  475. 

Fbom  Bkofobd  to  Hitcuin,  16  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  ^/4  hr.  (fires 
2s.  2d.,  Is.  4d.).  The  first  station  on  this  line  is  (272  M.)  Cardinyton,  where 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  lived  from  1758  till  his  death  in  1790. 
At  (16  M.)  Hitchin  we  reach  the  main  line  of  the  G.  N.  R.  (p.  3l0). 

Fboh  Bedford  to  Bletculet,  16  M..  L.N.W.  railway  in  ^j-z-'^U  hr.  (2«.  6d., 
Is.  6d.,  Is.  4d.).  About  31/2  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  (12  M.)  Wohum  Sands  is  Woburn 
Abbep  (p.  263).  —  At  (15  M.)  Fenny  Stratford  the  train  crosses  Watling  Street 
(p.  264),  the  Ouse,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  At  (16  M.)  Bletchlcy  we 
join  the  main  line  of  the  L.N. W.R.  (p. 263). 

The  Midland  Railway  crosses  the  Ouse  and  continues  to  traverse 

a  flat  and  fertile  district.    At  (^176  M.)  AmpthiU  we  pass  a  chain  of 

low  hills.    The  small  town  of  Ampthill  (King's  Arms;  White  Hart) 

lies  about  3/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station.   Before  reaching  tlie  U.tt&c 

the  line  passes  through  a  tunnel,  below   ^avt   qI  A.TfvpX.\u\\.  "^atAfc 

fLsdy  AmpthUIJ,  which  is  famous  for  its  Neue^i^A.^  <i^V«»  %xv^  ^i«^ 

magnificent  avenue  of  ilmes.     The  house  VUa  to  t\i«i  V^l^.^  \^«i.i6.^^^ 

entrance  of  the  tunnel.    Close  by  Is  the  site  ol  t\ie  o\^  <i^"&^^  ^^'^^ 
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Catherine  of  Aragon  resided  during  her  trial  (marked  by  a  cross 
with  an  inscription  by  Horace  Walpole). 

189  M.  Lnton  (George;  Red  Liony  pens,  from  7«.  6d. ;  Rail, 
Rfmt.  Roomsjy  a  busy  town  of  36,404  iuhab.,  on  the  Lea  (Lea- 
town),  famous  for  its  manufacture  ot  straw-hats.  On  Monday  morn- 
ings the  market  in  the  Strawplait  Halls  is  sometimes  attended  by 
2000  people.  The  parish-church,  with  its  fine  embattled  tower, 
possesses  a  chapel  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl.  (1422-61) 
and  contains  a  curious  font. 

From  Luton  a  branch-line  runs  to  (5  H.)  Ditnstable  (p.  263)  and  (12  M.) 
Leighton  Buzzard  (p.  2b8).    It  is  also  connected  by  a  short  branch  with 
^   Hatfield^  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (see  p.  390). 

Beyond  Luton  the  Midland  line  runs  for  some  distance  parallel 
with  the  G.N.  R.  line  to  Hattield  (see  p.  390).  On  the  right  is  Lutoik 
Hoo  House,  in  a  prettily  -  wooded  park,  with  an  artificial  I&ke. 
Beyond  (192  M.)  Chiltern  Oreen  we  cross  the  G.  N.  R.  and  pass  into 
Hertfordshire.  Near  (194 M.)  Harpenden  is  Rothamsted,  the  seat  ot 
Sir  Ohas.  Bennet  Lawes  (d.  1900),  with  its  well-known  experi- 
mental scientitlc  farm.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (8  M.)  Btmel 
Hempstead  (p.  262). 

199  M.  St.  Albans  (^Peahen,  R.  from  4s.,  pens.  125. ;  Qeorge, 
R.  from  3s.  6d.,  pens.  9^.,  both  near  the  Abbey)  lies  a  short  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  site  of  Verulamlum^  the  most  important  town  in 
the  S.  of  England  during  the  Roman  period,  of  which  the  fosse 
and  fragments  of  the  walls  remain.  Its  name  is  derived  from  St. 
Alban,  a  Roman  soldier,  the  proto- martyr  of  Christianity  in  our 
island,  who  was  executed  here  in  A.D.  304.  Holmhurst  Hill,  near 
the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  death.  The 
Roman  town  fell  into  ruins  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  new  town  of  St.  Albans  began  to  spring  up  after  795,  when 
Offa  II.,  King  of  Mercia,  founded  here,  in  memory  of  St.  Alban, 
the  magnificent  abbey,  of  whirii  the  fine  church  and  a  large  square 
gateway  are  now  the  only  renuliis.    Pop.  (1901)  16,019. 

The  *Abbey  Chnroli  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  at 
the  point  of  intersection,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Eng* 
land.    It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1877,  when  the 
new  episcopal  see  of  St.  Albans  was  created.    It  measures  550  ft. 
in  length  (being  the  longest  church  in  England,  after  Winchester 
Cathedral),  by  175ft.  in  breadth  across  the  transepts;  the  fine  Nor- 
man Tower  U  145  ft.  high.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  existing  build- 
ing, in  which  Roman  tiles  from  Verulamium  were  freely  made  use 
of,  date  from  the  11th  cent.  (ca.  1080);  the  Choir  was  built  in  the 
13th  cent,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  14th  century.  An  extenslye 
reBtoratioD  of  the  building,  inc\\vd\Ti^  «b li^^  ^."E*.  W.  Ftont^  with  a 
/sr^e Pec.  window,  and  large  ne^  mii^o^^VTi\Vft^.wi^^AT«v^«^\^^ 
^as  been  completed  at  an  expense  oi  \^Q,^^^l.,  VjV^t^^^tsixV^t^^ 
d'   ^905),    who  acted  as  U  o^  w^UX^^x  ^V^i^^^  ^^m^\^^^^ 
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aaecess.  St.  Albans,  320  ft.  above  the  sea,  lies  higher  than  any  other 
English  cathedral.    See  Fronde's  *Annals  of  an  Enfrlish  Abbey'. 

The  flue  Interior  (adm.  to  nave  free ;  to  E.  parts  of  the  church  Qd. ; 
apply  to  the  verger)  has  recently  been  restored  with  great  care.  The 
^AYs,  the  longest  Gothic  nave  in  the  world,  shows  a  curious  intermixture 
of  the  >'oruian,  E.E.,  and  Dec.  styles;  and  the  change  of  the  pitch  of 
the  vaulting  in  the  S.  aisle  has  a  singular  effect.  The  ^iStained  Gluts  Win- 
douft  in  the  X.  aisle  date  from  the  15th  century.  The  painted  ceiling  of 
the  Choib  dates  from  the  end  ot  Edward  IIl.'s  reign  (1327-77),  that  of  the 
Cbanckl  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-61).  Some  traces  of  old  fresco- 
painting  have  also  been  discovered  in  t;  e  N.  Tbansept.  The  Screen 
behind  the  altar  in  the  Pbesbtteby  is  of  very  fine  mediaeval  workmanship, 
and  has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  vdth  statues.  Many  of  the  chan- 
tries, or  mortuary  chapels  of  the  abbots,  and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.  The  splendid  brass  of  Al-hot  de  la  Mare  is  best  seen  from  the 
aisle  to  the  S.  of  the  presbytery.  In  the  Saint"'*  Chapel  <tre  the  tomb  of 
Duke  Hnmphrey  of  Gloucester  (d.  1447),  brother  of  tienry  V.,  and  the 
shrine  of  St.  Alban,  overlooked  by  an  ancient  oaken  watch-gallery.  In  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  presbytery  are  parts  of  the  shrine  of  8t.  Amphibalus. 
The  Laot  Cbapxl  has  been  restored  with  great  richness  and  provided  with 
a  marble  floor. 

The  OaUy  the  only  remnant  of  the  conyentual  buildings  of  the 
abbey,  stands  to  the  W.  of  the  church.    It  is  a  good  specimen  of 

the  Perp.  style.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  gaol,  and  is  now  a  school. 

The  Fighting  Cocks,  a  little  inn  on  the  Ver,  about  2(X)  yds.  below  the 
abbey,  claims  to  have  been  built  in  795.  —  At)out  */4  M.  tu  the  W.  of  the 
abbey  stands  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Michael,  which  is  interesting  as 
containing  tiie  tomb  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam  snd  Viscount 
St.  Albans,  who  died  at  Gorhambur>  House  here  in  1626.  The  monument 
Csie  sedebat")  is  by  Rysbrach.  To  reach  the  church  we  turn  to  the  left 
(W.)  on  leaving  the  cathedral  and  descend  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ver. 
The  keys  are  kept  at  No.  13,  St.  Michael's  Cottages.  The  present  Qor- 
hcatUmrp  Souse,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  IVs  ^>  to  the  W.  of 
St.  Hiehael^s,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  contains  a 
good  collection  of  portraits.  —  St.  Alb.-ins  was  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
nomerous  battles  fought  during  the  Wars  of  the  Loses.  The  scene  ot  the 
first,  which  ushered  in  the  contest,  and  took  place  in  1455,  is  now  called 
the  Sey  Field;  the  other  was  fought  in  L46I  at  Barnard's  Heath,  to  the 
H".  of  the  town,  just  beyond  St.  Peter  s  Church. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  St.  Albans  and  London  (fare  iOs.). 

For  a  notice  of  the  remaining  stations ,  the  chief  of  which  is 
(212  M.)  Hendon,  see  Baedeker's  London.  The  handsome  station  of 
'St.  Pancras  in  (220  M.)  London  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  London  yi&  Sheffield,  Nottingham 

and  Leicester. 

2401/2  M.  Obeat  Central  Railway  in  6-6»/4  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  363). 
Through-carriages  run  from  Liverpool  to  London.  —  The  express-trains 
from  Manchester  to  (206  M.)  London  by  this  route  perform  the  journey  in 
4-6Vs  hrs.  (fares  24<.  Qd.,  ids.  Bd.,  16<.  5V2<2.). 

From  Quainton  Road  (p.  385)  tu  Harrow  (p.  386)  the  O.C.R.  trains  run 
oyer  the  metals  of  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railwsi^  ^«,ota^.  BatditYev' % 
London). 

From  Llrerpool  to  (24  M.)  Qlazehrook  the  ti%.\iv  ickW!Ci^^>iXv«fc  wgN» 
of  the  'Cbeabire  Lines  described  at  p.  ^4^.    It  t\\eTi  ^Vve*^^'^  ^^  ^"^ . 
ng^ht  (S.)  from  the  line  to  Manohestei.  —  1^  ^.  ^^*^  IVwvgtstX*-^  - 
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36  M.  Cheadle  (White  Hart),  with  10,807  inhab.;  37  M.  Stockport, 
see  p.  357.  At  (43  M.)  Oodley  Junction  we  join  the  Manchester  line. 
The  train  now  enteis  Longdendale,  an  elevated  moorland  district, 
flanked  with  hills. 

Loagdeadale  is  filled  with  the  hage  reservoirs  of  the  Manchester  Water 
Works,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  5,000,00  >,0  X)  galloas.  The  largest 
is  that  at  Woodhead  (see  below),  holding  i;i35,000,000  gallons. 

46  M.  Dinting^  where  the  Etherow  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct  136  ft. 
high,  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (1  M.)  Olossop  (Norfolk 
Arms;  Howard  Arms),  a  town  with  21,526 inhab.,  close  to  the  N. 
margin  of  the  Peak  (R.  45).  —  Beyond  (531/2  M.)  Woodhead  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel  3  M.  long,  one  end  of  which  is  in  Cheshire 
and  the  other  in  Yorkshire.  At  (561/2  ^O  Ounford  Bridge  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Don^  which  it  follows  to  Sheffield. 

64  M.  Penistone  (650  ft.;  Rose  ^  Crown,  R.  or  D.  28. 6d. ;  Went- 
worth  Arms,  ac  the  station;  Rail,  Refreahmt.  Rooms),  a  small  town 
with  3071  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  tlu«ldersfleld  (p.  3o7j 
and  Barnsley  (Amer.  Agent,  Mr.  C.  McSaughton).  —  Our  lino 
now  turns  to  the  S.  Beyond  (67  M.)  Wortlty  we  enter  Wharncliffe 
Chase,  a  pretty,  wooded  district.  WharncUff'e  Lodge  (left}  was  the 
home  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  —  71  M.  Oughty  Bridge  is 
the  station  for  the  picturesque  Wharncliffe  Crags  (open  on  Mon., 
Thurs.,  &  Sat.).  A  small  cave  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  rocks,  called 
the  Dragon* s  Den,  takes  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley  was  slain  here. 

76  M.  Sheffield.  —  Railway  Stations.  Victoria  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Don,  for  the  G.C.R.  and  G.N.R.  Midland 
(PI.  E,  4),  in  Sheaf  St.,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  town,  for  the  Mid. 
Itailway.  —  Cab  from  either  station  into  the  town,  is. 

Hotels.  *RorAL  Victoria  (PI.  aj  E,  >),  adjoining  the  Victoria  Station, 
R.  from  3«.  6d.,  L.  3«.,  D.  bi.;  Kings  Ukai>  (PI.  b^  E,  3),  Change  Alley; 
WUARNULIFFE  (PJ.  c;  E,  3),  King  St.;  Angkl  (PI.  d;  D,  3),  Angel  St.; 
Maunchb  (PI.  e;  E,  3),  C^rn  Exchange:  Midland  (PI.  fj  E,  4),  near  the 
Midland  Station  :  Talbot  (Pi.  g ;  D,  E,  4),  Arundel  St. ;  Albani  (PL  h ;  D,  3; 
temp.),  Surrey  St. 

dabs.  1  M.,  1-4  pers.  U. ;  each  1/2  M.  additional  6d.  1  hr.,  1-2  pers. 
2«.,  3-4  pers.  2«.  6(i.,  each  V4  hr.  addit.  Qd.  Fare  and  a  half  between  mid- 
night and  6  a.m.    No  charge  for  ordinary  luggage. 

Electric  Tramways  (f.re  id.)  radiate  through  the  principal  streets  to 
the  environs  from  Fitzalan  Square  (PI.  E,  8),  C/iurch  St.  (PI.  D,  3),  Angel  St, 
(PI.  D,  E,  1),  Fargate  (PI.  D,  3),  and  Commercial  St,  (PI.  E,  3). 

Post  Offlce  (PI.  E,  3),  Flat  St.  and  Little  Pond  St. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PL  D,  3),  Lyceum  Theatre  (PI.  D,  3),  Tudor  St.j 
Alexandra  Theatre  (PL  E,2),  Blonk  St. ;  Empire  Palace [Fl.  D,4),  Pinstone  St ; 
Alhamhra,  Atterolille  Road  (the  last  two  for  variety  performances). 

American  Consul,  Mr.  C.  N.  Daniels. 

Sheffield^  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 

with  (1901)  380,717  iiihab.,  \\e%  iwtV^  ^V^V.\v<tXQl  E<j.LLamshire,  in 

the  West  Riding  of  Yoikahite,  at  t^ift  GQ\^^\i.^\i<i^  Qi  ^>^^  licktv  %sA^2w^ 

^^ea/".    Though  itself  uiipto^oaaes^viv^  ^xv^  ^mviW^^^^W\>  \\.'^ 

pleasantly  situated  at  the  lil.  \)aae  ol  X\.^  1^^?,^  ^^  ^^^^^  1^^vs.N.^%^V. 
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backbone  of  England.   It  ytm  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  'one 

of  the  foulest  towns  of  England  in  the  most  charming  situation". 

The  history  of  Sheffield  is  comparatively  uneventful,  and  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  doubtful.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  it  belonged  to  Earl 
Waltheof ,  the  ^last  of  the  Saxon  barons',  who  forfeited  his  head  by  an 
unsuccessfal  rising  against  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Howards,  whose  representative,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  still  owns  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  passed 
fourteen  years  of  her  captivity  here  in  the  custody  of  the  Karl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but  the  old  castle  in  which  part  of  that  time  was  spent  was  demolished 
in  the  Civil  War.  Sheffield  seems  to  have  early  acquired  a  reputation 
for  its  blades,  and  the  Miller  in  the  ^Canterbury  Tales'*  is  furnished  with 
a  'Sheffield  thwytel  in  his  hose'.  In  1736  its  population  was  only  14,105, 
and  even  in  iSOl  it  did  not  exceed  4'),000.  In  the  i9th  century  the  history 
of  Sheffield  has  been  closely  connected  with  that  of  Trades  Unionism. 

Sheffield  enjoys  a  worldwide  reputation  for  its  Cutlery^  Files^  Silver 
tind  Plated  Wares^  Armour  Plates^  Steel  Quns^  Shells^  and  other  heavy  Iron 
and  Sttel  Oocds.  The  town  itself  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  factor- 
ies and  business-premises,  while  the  residential  suburbs  spread  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  every  side.  Few  visitors  to  Sheffield  will  fail  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  wonderful  mechanical  processes  that  may  here 
be  studied  to  perfection,  such  as  file  and  saw  grinding,  electro-plating, 
plate-rolling,  and  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Almost  the  only  interesting  public  building  is  *St.  Peter's  Churcli 

(PI.  D,  3)  In  a  prominent  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Originally  dating  from  the  I4th  and  15th  cent.  (Dec.  and  Perp.),  the 
church  has  undergone  considerable  alterations  at  various  times ^  but  the 
last  restoration,  in  1876-80,  aimed  at  a  return  to  the  ancient  plan.  The 
Surmptburp  Chapel  contains  monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  in- 
cluding that  of  Queen  Mary's  gaoler  (see  above),  with  an  epitaph  by  Foxe. 

In  Church  St.,  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter's ,  is  the  Cutlers*  Hall 

(PI.  D,  3),  in  the   Corinthian  style,  containing  a  few  portraits 

and  bnsts. 

The  Cutlers*  Company  was  incorporated  in  1624,  and  the  office  of 
Master  Cutler  is  still  the  highest  honorary  dignity  that  the  townspeople 
have  to  bestow.  The  annual  Cutlers'  Feast,  held  on  the  first  Thurs.  in  Sept., 
is  used,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  Hanquet,  for  a  display  of  political  oratory. 
The  chief  privilege  of  the  company  is  the  right  of  granting  trade-marks. 

High  St.,  the  E.  prolongation  of  Church  St.,  leads  to  the  Market 
Place  (PI.  E,  3)  with  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Market.  To  the  N.  is 
the  Market  Hall.  From  the  other  end  of  High  St.  the  broad  Fargate 
leads  to  the  handsome  Town  Hall  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  erected  in  1897  at 
the  corner  of  Pinstone  St.  and  Surrey  St.  —  The  Firth  College 
(PI.  D,  3),  to  the  N. ;  at  the  corner  of  Bow  St.  and  Leopold  St., 
fonnded  in  1879,  is  open  to  both  sexes.  It  is  an  'affiliated  college' 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  1  M.  from  St.  Peter's,  is  Weston  Park 
(PI.  A,  3),  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Ebenezer  Elliot^  the 
*Com  Law  Rhymer',  born  near  Sheffield  In  1781.   Here  also  are  the 
Public  Museum  (open  on  Mou.  &  Sat.  10-9 ;    on  Tues..^  'W^'^.^  «&. 
Thnrs.  10  till  dusk;  on  Sun.  2-5\  contaiuiivg  ^Tvt\Q^\.l\^^  wA. ^- 
Jeots  illuBtT&ting  the  local  manufactTiTes,  aniA  t\v^  "M-a-p-pm  M\.  ^^"1 
lert/Copen  on  Sun.  2-5;  on  Men.  &  Sat.  iO-^-,  oix'tM^^*.,^^^*'' *** 
Tbnn,  iO  till  duak),  containing  modem  ^ictTVt©^. 
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At  Heelep  (PI.  D,  E,  8),  IVz  M.  to  the  S.  (railway  or  tramway ;  coxnp. 
PL  C,  8),  is  Meersbrook  Hall^  acquired  by  the  town  in  1889,  which  now  con- 
tains the  *Bt,  George  9  Mueeum^  founded  by  Ruskin,  including  paintings  (one 
by  Verrocchio),  drawings  (Tnrner,  Raskin),  photographs,  casts,  minerals, 
coins,  a  library,  etc.  (open  free,  10  till  dusk;  Sun.,  2-6;  closed  on  Frid.). 
The  grounds  are  now  a  public  park. 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  Manor  House  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  where  Mary ,  Queen  of  Scots,  spent  much  of  her 
time  during  the  14  years  she  was  in  charge  of  the  sixth  Earl.  —  A  little 
to  the  W.  is  Norfolk  Park  (PL  F,  6),  from  which  we  return  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  by  the  Norfolk  Road,  passing  Shrewehury  Hoepital  (PL  F,  4).  — 
Visits  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  (member's  order  necessary);  and  the  Cemetery  (PL  A,  B,  6),  with  the 
grave  of  James  Montgomery,  the  poet  (also  to  the  8.W.). 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  environs  of  Sheffield  are  Bmu- 
chief  Abbey  (p.  399);  Whamclife  Crags  (p.  380),  to  the  K.W. ;  Worksop  and 
the  Dukenes  (p.  387),  etc. 

The  Dore  and  Chinley  Line  (p.  399)  to  Buxton  renders  Sheffield  a 
convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  Peak  District  (R.  45).     Coaches 
also  ply  regularly  in  summer  from  Sheffield  (Fitzalan  Square)  to  Baslots 
(p.  31^6;  return- fare  2s.  6d);   Ashopton  \ik  Lady  Bower  (2<.  6d.);  Bemfard 
via  the  (7  M  )  Fox  House  Hotel  (1150  ft.)  and  Hathersage  (3«.  6i.)s  ^am 
Cis.  6d.),  Roche  Abbey  (2«.  6d.),  and  to  other  points  in  the  district.   A  0ood 
route  for  walkers  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Rivelin  to  (18  M.)  the  Smoke 
Inn,  and  crosses  thence  into  Edale  (comp.  p.  397). 

Beyond  Sheffield  our  line  rans  towards  the  E.  as  far  as  (78  M.) 
Damall  and  then  turns  to  the  S.  (left).  Beyond  fBl  M.)  Woodhouse 
(p.  387)  the  line  to  Retford  and  Grimsby  (p.  387)  diverges  to  the 
left.  Onr  line  traverses  a  pleasant  wooded  district  more  or  less 
marred  by  smoking  chimneys  and  heaps  of  slag.  From  (88  M.) 
Staveley  Town  (iron- works)  a  loop-line  diverges  to  the  left  for 
Chesterfield  (p.  436),  regaining  the  main  line'  near  (94  M.)  HeeUk, 
96  M.  PUsley  lies  about  21/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hard  wick  Hall  (p.  402; 
seen  to  the  left).  Beyond  Kirkby  we  thread  a  tunnel  of  some  length. 
108  M.  Hucknall  Town  Is  the  nearest  station  to  (2  M.)  Newsttad 
Abbey  (p.  402).  Byron  is  buried  In  the  church  of  Huekn<Ul  Torkard, 
—  The  line  crosses  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  Leen  by  a  high 
viaduct.  —  111  M.  Bulwell  Commoni  with  golf-links.  112  M.  New 
Bos  ford  Is  the  station  for  Basford,  with  the  house  in  which  Bailey 
wrote  *Festus'.  Before  and  after  (113  M.)  Carrington  we  pass 
through  tunnels. 

114  M.  Nottingham.  —  Bail  way  stations.  Victoria  (PI.  B,  S),  the 
joint  station  of  the  G.  G.  R.  and  G.  N.R ,  Milton  St.,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town;  Midland  (PI.  B,  C,  5),  Carrington  St.,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  town; 
London  Road  Station  (PI.  G,  D,  5),  belonging  to  the  G.  N.  R.  and  oied  also 
by  the  L  N.  W.  R. 

Hotels.    Victoria  Station  Hotel  (PI.   a ;  B.  8) ,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  bs. ; 

Gbobob  (PI.  b;  G,  4),  George  St.,  R.  from  is.,  D  9-is.\  Black  Bot  (PL  c; 

B,  4),  Smithy  Row,  near  the  Market  Place;  Lion  (PL  d;  B.  d),  Cl«mber  St., 

B.  from  Si ,  D.  from  2s.  Qd.\  Clakendon  (PL  e;  B  8).  Theatre  Quadrant; 

PoBTLAND  (PL  f;  B  6),  CarringtoTi  St.,  U.  ox  \>.^»  W.\  Hilton's  Head 

CPI.  gf  B  8),  Milton  St.,  R,  from  2«.  W.>T>.  tTom*U.,'^«ft&.^.\^8vixB.^ 

jB[oB8x  (PL  i.  B,  4),   Exchange  Bow,  B.  U.  ^d.,  \>.  itwu^U.  ^4.-,  Q'jwoKt. 

B,  4)    tiater  Gate,  R.  or  b.  3«.  —  IUia«ai,  BeHauratOj.  ^^^^ 
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Theatre!.  Boyal  (PI.  B,  3),  Parliament  8t.  \  Grand,  Radford  Boad  (bey. 
Fl.  A,  3).  —  Empire  Music  Sail,  S.  Sherwood  St.  (PI.  B,  3);  King's  (PI.  B,  3), 
Market  St   —  Post  Office  (PI.  B,  3),  Queea  St. 

JLmexican  Ooniul,  F.  W,  Mahiv,  Esq. 

Nottingham  (90-420  ft.),  the  metropolis  of  the  lace  and  hosiery 
mannfactuie  of  England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  steep  slope 
of  a  sandstone  hill,  neat  the  junction  of  the  small  river  Leen  with 
the  Trent    The  population  (1901)  is  239,753. 

l^ottingham,  the  Bnodengahame  of  the  Saxons  and  one  of  the  Danish 
*FiTe  BorunghB"  (p.  370),  probably  occunies  the  site  of  an  early  British 
setUement.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  a  centre  of  the 
'Lnddite^  riots,  in  which  the  stocking-makers  endeavoured  to  improve  their 
miaerable  position  by  concerted  action  against  the  masters,  chiefly  by  the 
diMitmetton  of  machinery.  It  was  not  till  upwards  of  1000  stocking-frames 
had  baen  demolished  and  several  rioters  put  to  death  that  order  was  finally 
reatored.  —  Henry  Kirke  White  (i785-18()6),  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  bnther 
in  the  Shambles  (just  to  the  £.  of  the  market-place),  and  Col.  Hutchinson 
(tee  below  i  1615  64)  and  Oen.  Booth  (b.  1839)  of  the  Salvation  Army  were 
alfO  Ixun  at  Nottingham. 

The  Mabset  Place  (PI.  B,  4),  5V2  acres  in  extent,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  England.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  two  portions 
1>y  ft  breast-high  wall,  which  was  erected  when  the  town  consisted 
of  two  distinct  boroughs,  English  and  Norman.  The  second  stories 
of  the  houses  round  it  project  over  the  pavement  and  are  supported 
liy  plllan.  —  Friar  Lane,  leading  into  Park  St.  (PI.  A,  4),  at  the 
S.W.  eomer  of  the  market-place,  ascends  to  the  — 

*CAflTLE  (PI.  A,  4,  5),  which  occupies  a  commanding  position 
on  ilie  W.  side  of  the  town,  150  ft.  aboY€  the  Leen.  In  its  present 
foim  It  is  a  palatial  building  in  the  Renaissance  style ,  occupied 
by  the  *City  Museum  and  OaUery  of  Art  [open  on  Frid.,  10-4,  6d. ; 
Sat.,  10-9.30,  Id.;  other  week-days,  10-9,  free).  The  contents  in- 
elnde  the  Felix  Joseph  Collection  of  dra'wings  by  Stothard,  Smirke, 
'Westall,  and  other  English  book-illustrators,  the  *Antiquitles  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Savlle  (mainly  Italo-Gre(:k  works  from  Nemi;  B.C. 
800-160),  and  excellent  collections  of  pictures ,  Wedgwood  and 
othei  pottery,  textiles,  and  lace. 

The  original  castle,  built  by  the  Gonqueroi ,  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  key  of  the  Midlands,  and  was  a  frequent  object  of  contest.  31ortimer, 
the  guilty  favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  surprised  here  in  1330  by  Ed> 
ward  m.,  who  gained  entrance  by  a  secret  {-assage  now  known  as  ^Mor- 
timer'^s  Hole'  (adm.  Sd.  \  the  Interesting  dungeons  are  also  shown).  Owen 
Olendower  was  imprisoned  within  its  walic;  and  David  II.  of  Scotland 
was  lodged  here  on  his  way  to  London.  In  1642  Charles  I.  unfurled  his 
standard  and  mustered  his  troops  at  Nottingham  Castle,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parlianent.  It  was  then  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  whose  wife  has  left  ns  in  her  well-known 
memoirs  a  charming  account  of  various  episodes  of  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  Commonwealth  the  old  castle  was  demolisbed.  The  modem  one  founded 
In  1674  by  the  conspicuous  Royalist.  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcaatl^^ 
on  the  site  of  the  old  keep,  was  burned  down  by  the  xnoV^  Vn.  V^V  Vcv  ^ksv^- 
segnenea  of  the  then  Duke's  opposition  to  the  B.ef  (^rm  T^V^Y.^  Ktv^  ^^  ^ca^t^^ 
bjr  the  Corporation  in  1878  and  restored  as  a  public  wVTttML^fcxx.-ai. 

Among  the  cburehea  of  Nottingham  the  moa^  \Tv\jet«k«i^^?»  \s»VXv» 

<3k^  0/  St.  Mary  (PL  0,  4) ,   a  fine  cmeiloxm  ^^^^^  ^^  '^^'^ 
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ibth  cent,  to  the  S."W.  of  the  market-place,  with  a  tower  and  chancel 
of  later  date;  it  possesses  a  fine  picture  ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
St.  Peter's  (PI.  B,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  market-place,  la  a  Perp. 
hnilding  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Rom.  Cath.  Cathedral  (PI.  A,  3) 
is  a  good  example  of  Pngin's  levived  Gothic. 

The  modern  buildings  of  the  city  include  the  Gothic  •Univemty 
College  (PI.  A,  B,  3),  in  Shakespeare  St.,  near  the  Central  Station, 
with  a  free  public  library ,  a  natural  history  museum  (open  free  • 
daily,  11-9,  except  Frid.  &  Sun.),  and  well-equipped  laboratories; 
the  Ouildhall  or  Torurh  Halt  (PI.  B,  3),  adja^^ent,  in  Burton  St.;  the 
Post  Office  (p.  383;  PI.  B,  3);  and  the  School  of  Art  (PI.  A,  2).  The 
last  stands  near  the  Arboretum^  with  a  statue  of  Fergus  O'Connor 
(1794-1855).  In  front  of  the  Theatre  Royal  (Pi:  B,  3),  is  a  sUtue 
of  Samuel  Morley  (d.  1886). 

T)ie  tourist  should  visit  one  of  tbe  large  Factories.  Among  the  lai^eot 
are  tlie  hosiery-works  of  Metsra.  I.  A  R.  Morley  (PI.  C  4;  6000  work-people)  j 
the  hosiery  and  lace  factories  of  the  NoUinghnm  Manufacturing  Co.fFL  C,fi); 
and  the  machine-works  of  the  Messrs.  Blackburn  (PI  C.  6).  Tb»  Urgent 
dep6t  of  lace  is  that  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Adams  «t  Co.  (PI.  C,  4). 

Ahout  8  U.  to  the  K.W.  of  Nottingham  is  Newstead  Abbey  (see  p.  402). 
About  2  H.  to  the  W.  is  Wollaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Uiddleton,  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  John  of  Padua;  in  the 
park  is  a  famous  double  avenue  of  limes.  —  Excursions  may  also  be 
made  from  Nottingham  to  the  Dukeries  and  Sherwood  Forest  (B.  i6l,  and 
Southwell  fp.  474).  —  Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Trent  from  Trent  Bridge 
(beyond  PI.  D,  6)  to  Colvoick  Park  (return-fare  3<J.). 

In  leaving  Nottingham  the  train  threads  a  tunnel,  passes  over 
part  of  the  town  by  a  viaduct  1000  yds.  long,  and  crosses  the  Trent 
by  a  three-span  bridge.  Our  line  runs  nearly  due  S.  Beyond  (123  M.) 
East  Leake  a  short  branch-line  leads  to  the  right  to  Ootham^  famous 
for  its  *Wise  Men'.  —  128  M.  Loughborough  (see  p.  372)  <8  also  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  with  which  the  G.  C.  R.  now  rims 
parallel  for  some  distance.  130  M.  Quorn^Woodhouse  (com'p.'p.S72), 
Near  (132  M.)  Rothley  is  Rothley  Templ-e,  where  Lord  Macanlay 
(1800-59)  was  born.  In  entering  Leicester  we  crosbpart  of  the  town 
by  a  viaduct  1  M.  in  length. 

137  M.  Leicester  (Rail.  RfmU  Rooms),  see  p.  372. 
At  (151  M.)  Lutterworth  Wycliflfe  was  rector  from  1376  till  his 
death  In  1384.  His  alleged  pulpit  and  other  relics  are  preserved 
in  the  church,  which  contains  also  two  curious  old  frescoes.  iVetim- 
ham  PaddoXj  the  neighbouring  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  contains 
a  collection  of  pictures  (no  adm.). 

157  M.  Eugby  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  see  p.  266.  The  G.  0.  R. 
station  is  1^/2  M.  from  that  of  the  L.  N.  W.  R.,  which  we  intersect 
here.  Between  (162  M.)  Willoughhy  and  (169  M.)  Charwelton  we 
thread  a  tunnel  i^/4  M.  long. 

iTiy^  M,  Woodford  (hotel)  ia  t\vft  ^\Jltv^1\qu  <il  ^.  \$iwvr\v-Yl\a  ta 
fli  M.)  Banbury  fp.  2531,  which  toimft  XVe  WiTi\v^<^^^%\\^^^'v^  ^^«* 
and  important  throngh-ronte  iiom  t\fi  ^.,  ^^^^V'iS^J;'^^ 
Southampton,  and  other^plaoeB  in  lii^  ^.  ^^^^•'^  •  ^1^t.%\«.^.^^' 
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bianclies  (E.  &  W.  Junction  Railway)  run  to  Stratfoid-on-Avon 
(p.  268)  and  Blisworth  (p.  264).  —  178  M.  Helmdon  is  the  station 
for  (2  Bi.)  Sulgrave  (p.  263).  —  181  M.  Brackley  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned shoe-making  town  (21467  inhab.),  with  an  old  church  (E.E. 
tower)  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  (12th  cent.),  partly  restored  and 
employed  as  a  school.  The  Manor  House,  in  the  High  St.,  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  uses  it  as  a  hunting-box. — We  cross 
the  Brackley  Valley  by  a  viaduct  of  19  arches.  191^2  M-  Calvert  is 
merely  a  railway-station,  serving  Twyford  (with  a  fine  Norman 
ehuroh-porch),  Chetwode,  and  other  surrounding  villages.  Branch 
to  Prince's  Risborough,  see  p.  227.  —  At  (196  M.)  Quainton  Road 
the  G.  G.  R.  unites  with  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway  (comp. 
p.  379). 

A  narrow-gauge  line  runs  hence,  vilk  Waddesdon,  Wescott^  and  Wotton 
to^  M.)  Brill  (8tin)y  a  small  town  with  an  interesting  Church  (restored 
188(0  vaA  the  remains  of  a  PaUxoe,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Edward 
the  Gonftasor.  Close  by  is  a  ruined  spa  (Dorton)^  and  about  2V2  M.  distant 
is  £oartUiU  Tower,  behind  which  is  a  duck-decoy. 

About  4  M.  from  (198  M.)  Waddesdon  Manor  (Five  Arrows; 
White  Lion,  plain)  is  the  modem  mansion  of  Waddesdon,  the  seat 
of  the  late  Baron  Ferd.  de  Rothschild  (d.  1899). 

203  M.  Aylesbury  (Oeorge;   Crown;  Bell;   Greyhound),   the 

county- town  of  Buckinghamshire,  is  a  great  agricultural  centre, 

famous  for  its  ducks  and  milk.  Pop.  (1901)  9244.    The  E.  E.  Church 

of  8t»  Mary  contains  choir-stalls  of  jthe  loth  cent,  and  a  14th  cent. 

lady-cihapel  with  an  earlier  crypt. 

From  Aylesbury  a  line  runs  to  the  E.  to  Cheddington  (p.  263).  To 
JYinee's  Bitborough,  see  p.  227. 

206  M.  Stoke- MandeviUe,  —  207  M.  Wendover  (Red  Lion,  R.  3a. 
2d,,  D.  29.  9d. ;  Shoulder  of  Mutton),  an  old  market-town,  with  an 
E.E.  church,  has  manufactures  of  straw-plait  and  pillow-lace.  To 
the  left  lies  Hampden  House  (Earl  of  Buckinghamshire),  the  re- 
sidence of  John  Hampden  (1694-1643),  with  a  famous  vista,  said  to 
have  been  made  in  one  night  as  a  surprize  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
(no  adm.).  —  212  M.  Great  Missenden  (Red  Lion).  —  217  M.  Amers^ 
ham  (Griffin;  King^s  Arms),  with  3200  inhab.,  is  a  seat  of  the 
beechwood-chair  industry.  Its  church  contains  many  monuments 
of  the  Drake  family,  whose  seat  (Shardeloes)  is  close  by. 

219  M.  Chalfont  Road  and  (221  M.)  Chorley  Wood  are  each 

about  IV2  M.  from  Chenies  (p.  386). 

They  are  also  nearly   equidistant  (S-SVs  j^O  ^^om  the  charming  little 

village  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles.    The  cottage  here  in   which  Milton  finished 

^Paradise  Lost^  and  began  ^Paradise  Regained'*  (1666-68),  almost  unchanged 

since  the  poefs  time,  contains  a  few  relics  (adm.  6<l.,   a  party  3d.  each). 

The  church  contains  some  handsome  modem  choir-stallA.^  \\i.  Q«^e^. 

A  short  branch-Jine  runs  from  Chalfont  Road  to  ^bli.'^^^'&ii^b3KD0L(,OroMm..t 

B.  2t.  6d.,  L.  2g.i   Otorge),  a  quaint  old   town  wl\^  I'iJMb  vaVixC^B..^  TSi»2^^ 
employed  in  the  mano/actare  of  boots,  beechwood  iuTuStavT^.^^A^^^^'-^^^'* 
tennis-rackets,  irooden  spades,  French  lioopa,  etc.  I>ucVt«v  wxai'W^X.e^-^^'^'*^^^ 
ISO  extengirely  prodaced.    Pine  yiew  from  t\ie  Park. 

Babj>mkmx'8  Great  Britain.    6th  Edit.  ^^ 
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223  M.  BickmaiLSWortli  (Victoria,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6<i. ;  Swan),  a 
small  paper-making  town  (5627  inbab.)  on  the  Cheaa,  near  its  con- 
fiueftce  with  the  Colne,  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions.  Large  quan- 
tities of  water-cress  are  grown  here  for  the  London  market.  To  the 
S.E.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golne,  lies  Moor  Park  (Lord  Ebory), 
with  its  fine  timber. 

Walkers  should  make  the  charming  excursion  from  Bickmansworth  to 
(9Vs  M.)  Ghesham  (or  vice  vers&)  through  the  ^Valley  of  the  Ohess.  We 
turn  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  pass  under  the  railway  arch, 
ascend  a  few  steps  immediately  to  the  left,  cross  the  railway  by  a  foot- 
bridge, and  enter  Rictmanstoorth  Pari,  with  its  fine  old  trees.  The  walk 
across  the  park  brings  us  in  25  min.  to  a  road,  which  we  cross  obliquely 
(to  the  left)  to  a  meadow-path  leading  to  (I/4  hr.)  the  highroad  to  Chenies, 
at  a  point  near  the  village  of  Chorley  Wood  (i/sH.  from  the  station,  tee 
p.  385).  About  i*/i  M.  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right  (sign-post)  for  (i/s  H.) 
the  picturesque  and  neatly  built  village  of  Oheniea  {Bedford  Inn,  very  fair). 
The  *  Mortuary  Chapel  attached  to  the  church  here  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Bussells  from  1556  to  the  present  day,  forming  an  almost  unique  instance 
in  England  of  a  family  burial-place  of  this  kind  (admission  on  application 
to  the  keeper  at  the  manor-house).  The  finest  monument  is  that  of  *Anne, 
Ck)untes8  of  Bedford  (d.  1558),  the  builder  of  the  chapel.  Lord  William 
Russell  (beheaded  in  1683),  Lord  John  Russell  (1793-187B),  and  Lord  AmpthiU 
(d.  1884)  are  buried  here.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  fragment  of  the  old 
manor-house.  Matthew  Arnold  and  J.  A.  Froude  frequently  visited  Chenies 
for  the  sake  of  angling  in  the  Chess.  —  To  reach  Chesham  we  follow  the 
lane  between  the  church  and  the  manor-house,  and  then  turn  to  the  left 
along  a  path  through  wood  on  the  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Chess.  View 
of  the  mansion  of  Latimer  (Lord  Chesbam),  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
After  about  1/4  hr.  we  pass  through  two  gates,  crossing  the  road  between 
them.  20  min.  Lane,  leading  to  the  left  uphill  to  Chalfont  Boad  station 
(p.  385).  In  10  min.  more  we  descend  by  a  narrow  road  to  the  right  to 
the  high-road  and  follow  it  to  the  left  to  (2  M.)  Chesham  and  (3  H.)  Cheeham 
Station  (p.  385). 

Perhaps  no  walk  in  England  of  equal  length  combines  more  literary 
interest  and  rural  charm  than  that  from  Bickmansworth  to  (18  M.)  Slough 
(p.  110)  via  (5  M.)  Chalfont  St.  Oilee  (see  p.  885);  6V4  M.  Jordane,  with 
the  graves  of  Elwood  (Milton''s  secretary),  William  Penn,  his  wife,  and 
five  of  his  children  ^  8Vz  M.  Beaeonsfield,  with  houses  (named  HaU  Bar» 
and  Oregoriet),  once  occupied  respectively  by  Edmund  Waller  (d.  1687) 
and  Edmund  Burke  (d.  1797 ;  medallion  in  church) ',  12  M.  Bumham  Beeehet; 
and  (16  M.)  Stoke  Poges,  the  churchyard  of  which  is  the  scene  of  Oray^s 
famous  elegy.    The  walk  is  described  in  detail  in  Baede1ter''t  London. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  (227  M.)  Northwood ,  with  its  nn- 
merons  suburban  villas  and  an  excellent  golf-course,  lies  Harefield, 
the  scene  of  Milton's  *Arcades\  —  229  M.  Pinner  (Queen's  Head, 
a  quaint  ^ Queen  Anne'  building),  a  prettily  situated  little  town.  A 
little  to  the  W.  lie  Ruislip  Park  and  Reservoir,  —  231  M.  Harrow- 
on- the-Hill  (King's  Head;  Roxhorough;  Railway  Hotel),  a  town  of 
10,220  inhab.,  famous  for  its  large  Public  School,  founded  by  John 
Lyon,  yeoman,  in  1571,  and  scarcely  second  to  Eton.  It  has  num- 
bered  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sheridan,  Spenoer  Perceval, 
Palmerston,   Card.  Manning,   an^  w\flSietva&  ^>&iet.  ^\sL\YLent  men 
among  its  pupils.    The  oldest  ^oition  ol  tV^  ^OWi'iW&HX^'ftk^'jiWs^'sX 
building  of  1608-16,  now  knowiv  ^^  t\ie  ^^^iT««si^^Tia^TsJ!  •,  v«. 
^Bnels  are  covered  with  the  mmes  ol  \\v^>^^l^^  \x.^\^^\tv%  VJc.^ 
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of  Byron,  Peel,  and  Palmerston.  The  chapel  (1867),  library  (1863), 
and  speech  room  (1877)  aie  all  modem.  The  numbei  of  scholars  is 
now  about  630.  Harrow  Church  has  a  lofty  spire,  which  is  a  con- 
spicaous  object  in  the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The 
churchyard  commands  a  most  extensive  *Yiew.  A  fiat  tombstone, 
on  which  Byron  used  to  lie  when  a  boy,  is  marked  by  a  tablet.  — 
Harrow  also  has  a  station  on  the  L.N.W.  line  (p.  262). 

Beyond  Harrow  the  G.  C.  R.  runs  parallel  with  the  track  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  (no  stations),  finally  diverging  from  it  at  West 
Hampstead.  Of  the  remaining  2  M.  about  0/4  M.  is  in  tunnels  or 
covered  ways. 

240^2  M.  London  (Marylebone  Station). 


d.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Sheffield,  Grantham,  and 

Peterborough. 

343  M.  Obbat  Nobthebn  Railway  in  5-7V4  brs.  (fares  29<.,  16«.  6(2.).  — 
The  Handiester  express  to  London  by  this  route  (210  H.)  take?  41/2  brs. 
(fares  24«.  Bd.,  15*.  oVad.).  —  The  ordinary  service  of  the  G.  N.  E.  between 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  and  London  is  carried  on  via.  Retford  (sse  below). 

From  Liverpool  to  (115^2  M.)  Nottingham  the  route  followed  by  the 
G.  N.  R.  express-trains  is  the  same  as  that  just  described  in  connection 
with  the  G.  C.  R.  The  slower  trains  follow  the  same  route  as  far  as 
(76  M.)  Sheffield^  beyond  which  their  course  is  as  given  below. 

From  Sheffield  the  G.  N.  R.  line  to  Retford  runs  towards  the  S.K., 
diverging  at  (8OV2  M.)  Woodhouse  (p.  384)  from  the  Nottingham  line.  — 
89  M.  SMreoaki  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (14  M.)  Man8fleldj,tlie  principal 
centre  for  visitors  to  the  *Dukerie8'  (see  R.  46).  —  92  M.  worksop  is  an- 
other of  the  chief  approach-points  to  the  'Dukeries^  and  is  treated  in  B.  46. 
—  At  (100  M.)  Retford  (p.  444),  we  join  the  main  6.  K.  R.  line  and  turn 
to  the  8.  The  route  hence  to  (133  M.)  Orantham  is  described  in  the  re- 
verse direction  at  p.  443;  and  at  Grantham  the  route  of  the  slow  trains 
rejoins  that  of  the  express-trains  as  described  below. 

At  Nottingham  the  G.  N.  R.  expresses  diverge  to  the  left  from 
the  G.  0.  R.  route,  and  run  towards  the  E.  —  120  M.  Radcliffe-on- 
Trent  is  the  chief  station  between  Nottingham  and  Grantham. 

138  M.  Orantham  (Angel,  well  spoken  of;  Oeorge,  both  near 
the  church,  1/2  M.  from  the  station;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  a 
small  and  ancient  town  with  17,593  inhab.  and  large  iron-works. 
To  reach  its  fine  church  we  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station 
(on  the  side  next  the  town).  On  the  way  we  cross  St.  Peter's  Hill, 
an  open  space  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642- 
1727),  who  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe  Manor  (now  a  farmhouse), 
8  M.  to  the  S.,  and  educated  at  Grantham  grammar-school.  The 
*  Church  ofStWulfram  is  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style  of  the  13th  cent., 
with  quaint  and  interesting  gargoyles.  It  has  a  ^T«.ceil\3\  «^\\^^^^  \^.. 
hiffb,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuAAxewU.  "^V^  LAbrojt^  ^m^- 
tains  300  chained  volumes.  ^. 

Enigbta  Templar  and  dating  from  the  i3tli  cent.,  nvXiwi  ^Vti^^o^^^"^*  * 
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to  have  held  a  court  here  (1219).  It  was  here,  too,  that  Bichard  m.  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Lines  run  from  Grantham  to  Lincoln  and  Boston  (vi&  Slea/ord), 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.  is  Belton  House^  a  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
with  some  good  paintings  (introduction  necessary  for  admission;  park 
open  to  the  public). 

Belvoir  Oaatle  (pron.  Beevor),  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Butland,  7  M. 
to  the  K.W.  (3  M .  from  stations  Bottetford  and  Redmile\  deserves  its  name 
for  its  beautiful  park  and  situation.    It  was  built  in  the  modem  Gothic 
style  by  Wyatt  in  1808  after  the  destruction  of  the  older  building  by  fire. 
Its  valuable  collections  are  shown  to  the  public  on  week-days  (ll-6).    In 
the  Bbception  Boohs  are  tapestry,  armour,  miniatures,  and  family  portraits. 
The  Chapbl  contains  an  *Altar-piece  by  Hurillo.    The  'Pictdbs  Gallsbt 
is  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  England  outside  London.    Among 
the  choicest  works  (beginning  to  the  left  on  entering)  are  the  following: 
N.  Poussin,  The  Seven  Sacraments;  W.  van  de  Veldt,  Sea-pieces:  L.  JTote, 
French  peasants;  Jan  Steen,  ^Saying  grace;  Ribera  (SpagnoUUo)^  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew ;  Joe.  van  Rwysdad^  Landscapes ;  Reynold*,  Portrait-gronp; 
A.  Cuyp,  Cattle ;  T&nien,  ^Flemish  Proverbs  (and  eight  other  works);  RiAtm, 
*Hercules  and  Antseus;   Qainshorough,  Horses  at  pasture;  Weenix,  Dog  and 
game  \  C.  NeUcher,  Duet ;  Luccu  van  Ley  den  (?),  Last  Supper ;  Jan  van  der  Jueyde, 
Two  views  of  towns;  Murillo,  Holy  Family,  with  saints;  RembranM,  *Por- 
trait;   Oainehorough,  Two  woodland  scenes;    After  HoU>ein,  Henry  YIH. 
(lifesize ;  one  of  the  best  reproductions  of  the  lost  original) ;  (?.  Don,  Girl 
with  bird-cage;  C.  NetteTter,  Lady  with  attendants;  N.  Berclum,  Pattoral 
scenes ;  Rubens,  "^Holy  Family,  Madonna  with  saints ;  Ph.  Wouvermcm,  Smithy. 

From  (155  M.)  Essendine  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to 

Bourne  (Sleaford,  Spalding,  Boston,  etc.),  and  another  on  the  right 

to  (4  M.)  Stamford  (fares  7d.,  3^2^.). 

Stamford  (George ;  Stamford ,  B.  3<.  6<l.)  is  an  ancient  town  ,*  with 
four  fine  churches,  two  old  gateways,  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  priory. 
The  'Stamford  Mercury'  was  the  earliest  English  newspaper  (17120. 
Pop.  (1901)  8229.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  is  "Burghley  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  a  fine  Benaissance  building,  with  some  good  paint- 
ings; and  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons  (open  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat  10-12.30 
and  2-6,  adm.  Is. ;  other  days  by  special  permit  from  the  estate-office,  adm. 
2s.).  —  At  Bourn  (Angel;  Bull)  was  the  ancient  Saxon  camp,  in  which 
'Hereward,  the  last  of  the  Engli8h\  made  his  determined  stand  against 
the  Conqueror.  —  About  3  M.  from  BiUinghorough,  on  the  line  from  Bourne 
to  Sleaford,  lies  Semperingham,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Gilbert  (d.  1189),  with 
an  interesting  church. 

167  M.  Peterborough  (^Oreat  Northern  Hotel,  at  the  G.  N.  R. 
station,  R.  4s. ;  Grand,  R.  3s.6(2.-4s.  6(2.,  D.  3s.  6(2.,  well  spoken  of; 
Angel,  B.  4s.,  D.  from  3s.  6(2.,  Bull,  in  the  town ;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms), 
an  ancient  city  with  30,870  inhab.  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  since 
1541,  on  the  Nene,  WiUiam  Foley  (1743-1805),  author  of  *The 
Evidences  of  Christianity',  was  a  native  of  Peterborough. 

The  0.  N.  Station,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  lies  about  1  M.  from 
the  O.  E.  Station  on  the  S.    To  reach  the  market-place  from  the  former 
we  follow  the  Gowgate  to  theE.,  passing  the  Church  0/  St.  John  (restored), 
with  a  15th  cent,  tower;  from  the  G.E. station  we  proceed  to  the  N.,  crossing 
the  Nene,  and  ascending  Narrow  St.   —  From  the  market-place  we  enter 
the  CAthedral' precincts  by  the  Western  Qateuoy^  dating  originally  from 
1177-93}  to  the  left  is  the  chancel  ot  Uv^  Becket  Clva^tV  ^^^.^^\^»^  ^««d 
AS  a  museum  of  natural  history  (adm.  Sd.^.  "W*  Wi^tv-t^kW^^^^^wv^  «w«\ 
fo  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  calhedxaX,  ^^^^^^.^L  f^«  vt^xSfT^lS;:^ 
h»t  on   the  right   leiding  to  tlie  Bishop^i  Pal««*>  ^^•'^ ''^''^''^^^^^'' ^^ 
'^anery  (the  ofd  PtiorU  Bouts). 
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The  *Gathbdbal  is  one  of  the  most  important  Norman  churches 
left  in  England,  though  the  first  glance  at  the  exterior  does  not 
seem  to  bear  out  this  assertion.  The  elaborate  and  somewhat  for- 
eign-looking *Weat  FacadCj  with  its  recessed  arches  (81  ft.  high), 
gabled,  parvlse,  and  sculptures,  is,  however,  a  later  addition  (ca. 
1220?),  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  screen  in  front  of  the  original  W. 
walL  The  cathedral  is  471  ft.  long,  81  ft.  wide,  and  81  ft.  high ; 
the  great  transept  is  202  ft.  in  length,  and  the  N.W.  tower  188  ft. 
high.  The  daily  seryices  are  at  10  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  The  building 
Is  open  from  9.30  a.m.;  adm.  to  the  choir  6(2.,  to  the  foundations  of 

the  Saxon  church  6(2.,  to  the  tower  or  triforium  6d. 

The  present  building  is  the  third  church  on  this  site.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Penda,  King'  of  Mercia,  in  666,  as  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Medeshamstede,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
moat  important  of  English  abbeys.  This  church  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  870-3.  The  second  was  founded  in  971  and  burned  down  in 
1116.  The  oldest  part  now  standing  is  the  choir,  consecrated  about  1140. 
The  great  transept  dates  from  1155-77.  the  late-Norman  nave  from  1177-93, 
and  the  W.  transepts,  in  the  Transition  style,  from  1193-1200  (see  above). 
A  series  of  uniform  Dee.  windows  was  added  throughout  the  church  in 
the  14th  cent.,  and  the  retro-choir,  or  ^New  Buildin|\  is  a  Perp.  fan-vaulted 
stmeture  of  1438-1528.  The  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  flanking  turrets  of 
the  W.  fagade  are  of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  periods.  The  N.W.  tower,  behind 
that  of  the  W.  front,  was  added  about  1265-70.  The  W.  porch  and  the 
parvlse  above  it  seem  to  have  been  inserted  about  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  fine  central  tower,  which  was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  in  place 
of  the  Korman  lantern,  having  been  condemned  as  unsafe,  was  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Pearson  in  1884-86  \  and  since  1897  the  W.  front  and  other  parts  have 
been  restored. 

The  *  Interior  gives  an  impression  of  unusual  lightness  for  Norman 
architaeture.    In  1643  it  suffered  very  severely  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the 
Puritans,  who  destroyed  the  reredos,  the  fine  stained-glass  windows,  and 
most  of  the  monuments  and  sculptural  decoration.    In  the  course  of  the 
recent  restoration  it  was  found  that  the  apparently  solid  Norman  piers 
were  merely  shells  filled  with  rubble,  and  that  their  builders  had  strange- 
ly neglected  to  go  down  to  the  solid  rock,  here  only  3-4  ft.  below  the 
original  foundations.    The  clerestory  and  triforium  of  the  Nave  are  very 
important  in  size,  and  the  effect  produced  is  remarkably  good.  The  painted 
wooden  ceiling  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  arches  of  the  central  tower 
were  changed  from  circular  to  pointed  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
To  the  N.  of  the  W.  door  is  a  portrait  (a  copy  of  a  contemporary  original) 
of  Old  Scarlett  (d.  1594),  the  sexton  who  buried  Catherine  of  Aragon  and 
Kary  Stuart  (see  below) ;  to  the  S.  is  -the  ancient  Font.  —  On  the  E.  side 
of  the  N.  Tbansept  are  two  blocked-up  arches,  leading  to  the  site  of  the 
Liidp  Chapel  (1290),  of  which  little  remains.    Beneath  the  floor  of  this 
transept  several  Saxon  carved  coffin-lids  of  stone  were  discovered  in  1888. 
BeneaUi  the  S.  transept  some  interesting  traces  of  the  second  Saxon  church 
on  this  site  are  shown  to  visitors.    The  timber  roof  of  the  transepts  is 
probably  the  earliest  of  the  kind  in  England.  —  The  Ghoib  or  Pbesbttebt 
has  an  apsidal  termination,  which  is  still  in  situ^  standing  within  the  'new 
building .    The  fine  roof  is  of  the  Perp.  period.    The  stalls  and  mosaic 
pavement  are  modem.   In  the  N.  choir^aisle  is  the  grave  of  Queen  Catherine 
of  Aragon  (d.  1536)  \  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  8.  aialft  \&  ^ 
slab  showing  the  former  resting-place  of  Afary,  (^ueeii  of  BeoU  V^.  ^SSS^^ 
wboae  remains  are  now  in  WestminsteT  Abbey  (b«^  Baedeker' a  L<m^vi^* 
The  monuments  of  both  were  destroyed  by  the  "PutW.mx»\  XiXi'V.  ^^^^^""^  J^«. 
Oieir  memory,  gabscribed  for  by  ladies  in  Engiaaid\>eMVa%  x^^^cXVi^-^viv^ 
Obrlgtian  n^mes  of  Mary  and  Catherine,  have  been  plfcceft.  ne«.T  \.\i<^  ^^"^TJi^rX. 
The  OzoiBTEHB,  on  the  8.  tide  of  the  iave,  are  ItSovvn  aa  Vtv^  Ja»i^^^  C«**^ 
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About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Peterborough  is  MUUm  Park,  —  The  rained 
church  of  ^Orowland  Abbey  (12-16th  cent. ;  adm.  6(1.),  8Vs  M.  (o  the  N.  of 
Peterborough,  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  or  by  train  to  Peakirk  or  Efe 
Green  (see  below),  each  about  5  H.  from  the  abbey.  The  eurious  triangular 
bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Crowkmd  (George,  plain),  at  the  confluenee 
of  the  Welland  and  the  Nene^  apparently  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  1. 
(1272-1307),  but  the  weatherworn  effigy  which  adorns  it  is  evidently  much 
older  (King  Ethelbald?).  —  Ezeursions  may  also  be  made  from  Peter- 
borough to  Castor,  FotJierinffoif,  and  Warmington  (see  p.  266). 

FsoM  Petesbobouoh  to  Sutton  Bbidgb,  28  M.,  railway  in  I1/4  hr. 
(fares  3t.  lOd.,  2$,  iytd.).  The  first  station  is  (6  M.)  Eye  Green  (see  abOTe). 
9  M.  Thomep,  with  a  ruined  abbey.  —  21 M.  Wisbech  (Rose  A  Crown),  a  small 
town  on  the  None,  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.E.B.  line  from  March  to 
Lynn,  Pop.  (1901)  9831.  It  contains  large  nurseries  and  a  statue  of  Thomas 
CJarkson,  the  Abolitionist,  bom  here  in  1760.  —  28  M.  Sntton  Bridge.  Trains 
from  Peterborough  run  through  to  (39  M.)  Lynn  (p.  486),  where  they  join 
the  lines  for  Yarmouth,  Norwieh,  etc. 

From  Peterborough  to  Northampton,  see  p.  265;  to  Boston,  see  p.  474 

Leaving  Peterborough ,  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  left.  We  now  trayerse  the  flat  district  known  as  the  Fen$,  From 
(174  M.)  Holme  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  jBam««i/ (Anchor),  with 
a  few  relics  of  a  Benedictine  abbey.  About  2  M.  to  die  right  of  the 
line  is  Stilton,  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  well-knovm  cheese. 

183V2  M.  Huntiiigdon  (^George;  Fountain,  R.  2tf.  6d.,  D.  2f. 
6d.-4d.),  a  small  town  on  the  Ouse,  with  4261  inhab.,  was  the  natlTe 
place  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658),  whose  birth  is  recorded 
in  the  register  of  St.  John's  Church.  The  Orammar  School  in  which 
the  Protector  was  educated  has  been  restored  and  its  original  Norman 
architecture  brought  to  light.  The  restored  churches  of  St.  Mary  and 
All  Saints  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  poet  Cowper  (1731-1800)  lived 
at  Huntingdon  with  the  Unwins  in  1765-67.  To  the  right,  near  the 

station,  is  Hinchingbrooke,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

From  Huntingdon  a  joint  line  of  the  G.  N.  B.  and  G.  E.  B.  (fares  9d.,  5d.) 
runs  E.  to  (5  M.)  St.  Ives  (Oolden  Lion),  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  believed 
to  have  been  a  Saxon  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  a  Persian 
saint,  St.  Ivo.  Pop.  (1901)  2910.  Lines  radiate  hence  to  March  (Lynn),  Ely 
(p.  484;  Nortoich,  Yarmouth),  and  Cambridge  (p.  475). 

191  M.  St.  Neot'a  (Gross  Keys),  with  a  good  Perp.  church.  At 
(1931/2  M.)  Sandy  we  cross  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Oxford  to  Cam- 
bridge (p.  377).  —  211  M.  Hitchin  (Sun;  BaU.  Rfmt,  Rooms), 
a  thriving  little  country-town  (10,072  inhab.),  with  manufactories 
of  lavender  water.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Cambridge  and  Bed- 
ford (comp.  p.  377). 

At  Letchtoorth,  close  to  Hitchin,  is  the  site  of  the  first  ^Garden  City'  in 
England,  now  being  laid  out. 

218  M.  Knebworth,  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Lytton  (let).  —  226  M. 

Hatfield  (Red  Lion;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  market-town  on  the 

^^,  with  a  Urge  church. 

Xmmediately  to  the  E.  ol  the  iowu,  Vn  »b\»%a.u\\Va\Wt.,\&*'a»*Aeld 

aenj,  containing  interesSiS  biatoticaX  uoxVt^Mto  «a^  %\w*^^^^^^ 

ar-  ft  '■*•'  ^  P°^M   ^^  previous  ^^PP^^w^^^^^^^i"^ ^^CvB.  vl^ ^a««.  ^ 
*'«  aiao  a  few  remains  of  the  OTi«\na^  piVate  \x^Te>  x>xm^.v 
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by  tlie  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  a  royal  residence.  It  was  in  this 
older  house  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne;  and  a  fine  oak  in  the  park  is  pointed  out  as  marking 
tlie  limits  of  the  walks  allowed  her  while  confined  here.  Charles  I.  was 
also  ixnprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Hatfield.  The  grounds  are  fine.  — 
About  v/t  M.  to  the  ]Ef.  of  Hatfield  is  Brocket  Hall,  successively  the  resi- 
deaee  of  Lord  MtlbownM  (d.  1818)  and  Lord  Pahnerston  (d.  1865)  and  now 
of  Lord  Mount  Stephen. 

From  Hatfield  Unes  diverge  to  St.  Albans  (p.  878),  Luton  (p.  378),  and 
Sortford  (Salisbury  Arms,  B.  or  D.  Ss.  \  DimsdaleArms),  on  the  Lea,  with  the 
romains  of  a  castle  of  the  10th  cent,  and  one  of  the  17th  cent.,  now  used  as 
a  sehool.  Pop.  (1901)  9382.  To  the  W.  of  Hertford  is  Pamhanger^  the  seat  of 
Barl  Oowper,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.    Gomp.  Baedeker's  London. 

236Y2  M.  iVetr  Southgate,  the  station  for  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic 

AMykun,  the  extensive  hnlldings  of  which  lie  to  the  right. 

243  M.  London  (King's  Cross),  see  Baedeker's  London. 

e.  Itom  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham^ 

and  Oxford. 

380  M.  Great  Westebm  Railwat  in  6-71/2  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  363). 
Through-  trains  run  daily  by  this  route;  the  journey  may  be  broken  at 
Hatton  (p.  258)  for  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  258). 

The  different  sections  of  this  route  have  been  already  do- 
seribed.  From  Liverpool  to  (IGVaM.)  Chester,  see  R.  41 ;  from  Chester 
to  (42  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  o9 ;  from  Shrewsbury  to  (42  M.)  Bir- 
mingham, see  R.  37;  from  Birmingham  to  (66  M.)  Oxford,  see 
B.  34;  from  Oxford  to  (681/2  M.)  London  (Paddington),  see  R.  31. 

45.   The  Derbyshire  Peak. 

The  hilly  district  generally  known  as  the  "^Feak  includes  the  high* 
laadt  in  the  N.W.  of  Derbyshire  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties.  It 
snuf  be  said,  roughly,  to  extend  from  Ashbourne  (p.  401)  on  the  S.  to 

a  (p.  SeO)  on  the  N.,  and  from  Buxton  (p.  397)  on  the  W.  to  ChesUr- 
.  486)  on  the  E.,  comprising  an  area  30  M.  long  and  22  M.  broad, 
itrict  belongs  partly  to  the  gritstone,  and  partly  to  the  limestone 
fovmation.  The  highest  summits  are  Kinderscout  (2080  ft.),  on  the  N. ;  Axe 
Xdg€  (1810  ft.),  near  Buxton ;  and  Mam  Tor  (1710  ft.) ,  near  Castleton.  In 
ralte  of  the  name,  the  hills  have  rounded  and  not  pointed  summits,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  scenery  which  can  be  called  mountainous.  The 
lO-eallad  High  Peak ,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  district ,  consists  mainly  of  a 
leries  of  bleak  moorland  hills  or  plateaux,  little  (Uversifled  by  wood  or 
water.  The  chief  centres  of  attraction  are  the  rocky  and  wooded  valleys  of 
the  D^e  (p.  400),  the  Denoent  (at  Matlock,  see  p.  392),  and  the  Wye  (Bux- 
tOBf  p.  397);  the  ancient  house  of  Haddon  (p.  393);  the  modem  mansion 
of  €%iatet0or<A(p.  394);  and  the  Castleton  Caverns  (p.  396).  All  of  these  may 
be  visited  from  Derby,  though  rather  hurriedly,  in  4  days.  Ist  Day  :  From 
Derby  by  train  to  Cromford,  16  M. ;  from  Cromford  by  road  to  Matlock, 
3  M.  t  from  Matlock  by  train  to  Rovosley,  4V2  M. ;  from  Bowsley  to  Had- 
don Hall  by  road,  2  M.;  from  Haddon  to  Chatstoorth  by  road,  5Vs  M. ; 
from  Ghatsworth  to  Edensor,  V2  ^'  I^'  from  Haddon  to  Edensor  6  H., 
leaving  Ghatsworth  for  the  next  morning.]  —  2nd  Day  :  From.  Ed&wi&^T  vst. 
Ghatsworth  to  £yam  and  Castleton  by  road,  \^  1L.\  ^\«V\.  \\i&  Coo^tm^  ^^ 
time  BllowBf  ascend  Mam  Tor.  —  8bd  Day  :  ¥Tom.  CaAW'ftXoT^  Vq  ^^^^•'XS^ 
ie-IHth  And  Buxton  by  railway ;  from  Buxton  t^towtfla.  ClieeAoL\«  "«i  "^-^^^ 
iT'J^J^"^  ^^^U  ^  ^J   back  to  Buxton  \>y  tram.    V^ix  ^'i^  xiiv^  %f*^^?_ 

at  M.J  Als(on0jieid.]  -  4th  Day  :  From  Buxton  to  AUop-l«-I>«^  ^1  ^^ 
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151/2  M.  'y  thence  by  road  to  the  Dove  Sok*  (p.  400),  IV2-2  H. ;  tlirougli 
Dovedalt  by  footpath  to  Thorpe  Cloudy  3M.  ^  from  Thorpe  Clond  to 
Ashbourne  and  Derby  by  railway,  33V8  H.  —  The  round  may  be  equally 
well  made  in  the  opposite  direction  •,  and  those  staying  in  Manchester  may 
begin  it  at  Buxton  (train  from  Hanchester  to  Buxton  s/f'^Vs  ^'  \  fares  S«.  Sd., 
2s.  2d.y  is.  aytd.).  The  Peak  may  also  be  approached  from  Sh^field 
(comp.  p.  382). 

Railway  from  Derby  to  (16  M.)  Cromford,  see  R.  44b.  Gromford 

lies  at  the  lowei  (S.)  end  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  Derwent  VaUey^ 

the  picturesque  limestone  formations  of  which  have  made  Matlock 

famous.    The  direct  road  to  (1  M.)  Matlock  turns  to  the  right,  a 

few  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  beyond  the  bridge. 

A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  turning  to  the  left  and  proceeding 
through  the  village  and  along  the  Wirksworth  road  to  the  (IVsH.)  Black 
Roeksy  a  good  point  of  view.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  0/s  M.)  MiddUUm 
Crossy  turn  to  the  right,  and  at  the  (IVsM.)  farther  end  of  MiddleUm  follow  the 
road  slanting  down  the  hill  to  (V2  M.)  Rider  Point.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  descend  the  valley  called  the  Via  Oellia  to  (IM.)  the  Pig  of  Lead  !»», 
whence  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  0/2  H.)  Bonsall  and  (IVs  K.)  Matlock  Bath. 

Matlock.  —  Hotels.  At  Matlock  Bath:  *New  Bath,  with  baths  and 
garden,  B.  from  is.  Qd.y  D.  is.  Qd.y  pens,  from  iOs.  Qd.  \  Botal,  with  baths, 
B.  from  Ss.  Qd.y  D. bs.  \  Tehflb,  these  first-class,  on  the  hillside,  with  views*, 
Bath  Tebrace,  B.  from  2s.  Qd.y  D.  2s.  Qd.y  pens.  i2s.  per  week.  —  Dbvoh- 
SHiBE,  HoDOKiNSOM^s ,  Pbvebil  (temp.)i  B.  2s. ^  D.  2s.  Qd.y  plain.  —  At 
Matlock  Bridge:  Old  English,  B.  2s.  2d.y  D.  2s.  Qd.'y  Grown.  —  At  Matlock 
Bank:  Smedlet's,  Chbstebfield  House,  Matlock  House  (pens,  from  42«. 
per  week),  Bockside  (pens.  7s.  6d.),  and  several  other  hydropathics. 

Excursion  Brakes  in  summer  to  Haddony  Chatsworthy  Dovedale^  etc. 

Tramway  from  Matlock  Station  up  the  hill  to  Matlock  Bank  (fares 
Id.,  2d.).  —  Oolf-Oourse  (18  holes)  on  Masson  HUl. 

As  there  are  several  Malvems  (see  p.  199) ,  so  there  are  also 
several  Matlocks  —  Matlock  Bath,  Matlock  Bridge,  Matlock  ViUage, 
Matlock  QreeUy  and  Matlock  Bank  —  extending  along  the  Derwent 
for  about  2  M.  and  containing  a  joint  population  of  about  8000. 
The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  romantic  gorge 
which  the  Derwent  here  forms,  and  is  the  heat  headquarters  for 
tourists.  Matlock  Bridge  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  valley,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  gorge,  and  is  the  rail  way*  station  for  Matlock  Bank,  situated 
on  the  hillside  above,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  hydro- 
pathic establishments,  boarding-houses,  and  lodgings.  Matlock 
Tillage  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  High  Tor,  opposite  Matlock  Bank. 
The  tepid  springs  (68^),  for  bathing,  are  at  Matlock  Bath,  and  may 
be  used  at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  the  Fountain 
Baths,  —  Directions  for  finding  the  way  to  points  of  interest  axe  un- 
necessary, as  the  guide-posts  and  placards  are  only  too  conspicuous. 

On  the  right  (E.)  side  of  the  ravine,   opposite  Matlock  Bath,  is   the 
*High  Tor,  an  abrupt  limestone  rock,  rising  400  ft.  above  the  river  and         1 
commanding  a  good  ^Yiew  of  the  valley  (adm.  8d.).    At  the  top,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  valley,  is  the  ao-caVled  *Fem  Cove,  a  curious  narrow 
Hasure  in  the  rock,  150  ft.  deep.    The  Ronum  Cm*  \%  «.  %Vi&i^t  \i,nl  less 
striking  crevice.    The  large  house  oiiihe^\\VoV\i^^.^?^«f  ^^'^VXs^ 
/'y^r  Smedley  of  the  hydropathic.    A  cMtVa^&er^v<^\^  ^^SSl'^JSS.. 

^  or  to  a  new  suapension-bridge,  leading  ^.o  ^IL».^:^oc^  1^%^^- 
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On  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  rise  the  Heights  of  Abraham  (adm.  9d. ; 
*yiew),  a  buttress  of  the  Masam  (1100  ft.).  About  halfway  up  to  the  tower 
marking  the  Heights  are  the  Rutland  Cavern  and  the  Old  Roman  Cave.  From 
the  tower  we  may  go  on  to  (100  yds.)  the  Old  Roman  Lead  Mine  A  Oreat 
Maeton  Cavern  (adm.  3d.  each,  with  minimum  of  is.). 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Hatlock  Bath  hotels,  are 
the  Beoreation  Ghrounda  (adm.  Qd. ;  views),  containing  a  Concert  Pavilion^ 
and  the  Speedwell  Caoem.  —  Of  the  other  caverns  at  Matlock  (very  inferior 
to  those  of  Gastleton,  p.  396)  the  best  is  the  Cumberland  Cave  (adm.  !«., 
two  or  more  pars.  Qd.  each).  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  one  of  the  Petrifyinff 
WelU  (adm.  Id.)*  —  The  *Promenade8,  on  both  banks  of  the  Derwent,  are 
eonneoted  by  a  foot-bridge. 

Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  Bonsall,  Cron^ord^  and  the  Black 
BoetMf  to  (6  M.)  Crich  Stand  (view)  and  thence  to  (2Vs  M.)  the  ruins  of 
Wimafield  Manor;  to  the  (9  M.)  Rowtor  Rocks;  to  (12  M.)  Chesterfield 
(p.  480) )  to  Haddon  and  Chatsworth ;  and  to  (9  H.)  Lathkill  Dale. 

Kailwat  psom  Matlock  to  (4Y2  M.)  Ro-wslbt,  see  R.  44b.  — 
Daxley  Dale  is  the  best  station  foi  a  visit  to  the  picturesque  Rowtor 
Boeits  (3  M.  to  the  W. ;  entered  through  the  Druid  Inn). 

Bowsley  (^Peacock  Jnrhj  R.  or  D.  is.),  a  small  village  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Derwent,  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  visit  to  (IV2  ^0  Haddon  Hall.  Excursion-brakes 
ply  to  Haddon  (6(2.)  and  Ghatsworth  (1«.). 

The  road  to  Haddon  turns  to  the  left  at  the  station  and  passes  under 
the  bridge.  At  the  'Peacock^  we  follow  the  road  to  the  extreme  left  and 
reach  (1  Hk.)  a  bridge  over  the  Wye.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  stile 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  follow  a  path  (indistinct  at 
first)  along  the  river  and  through  the  park  to  (10  min.)  Haddon  Hall. 

"haddon  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
,  Wye,  Is  an  almost  ideal  specimen  of  an  old  English  baronial  man- 
sion, and,  though  unoccupied,  is  still  in  fair  preservation  (adm.  4(2.). 

Held  at  an  early  period  by  the  Avenel  family,  Haddon  came  in  the 
i2tii  cent,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vemons,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
for  400  years.  By  the  marriage  of  the  fair  Dorothy  Vernon  (see  below)  it 
passed  to  the  Rutland  family,  who  still  own  it,  though  the  Duke  lives  at 
Belvoir  (p.  388).  The  building  encloses  two  court-yards.  The  N.E.  tower 
and  part  of  the  chapel  are  late-Norman;  the  great  banqueting  hall,  between 
the  two  courts,  and  most  of  the  adjoining  block  date  from  the  14th,  the 
E.  range  of  buildings  from  the  15th ,  and  the  S.  facade  and  the  terraced 
gardens  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Interior.  The  rooms  are  generally  shown  in  the  following  order.  The 
Ckaplain*s  Room^  containing  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  a  leathern  doublet,  etc.; 
the   *Chapelj   with  some  fine  Norman  work   and  a  stained-glass  window 
of  the  15th  century;  the  Kitchen,  with  enormous  fire-places;  the  "^Ban- 
queting  Ball,  35  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,   with  a  dais,  a  minstrels'  gal- 
lery, and  some  old  paintings;  the  panelled  Dining  Room,  with  an  oriel 
window    overlooking   the    garden;    the  Drawing  Room,    hung   with    old 
tapestry;   the  Earts  Dressing  Room   and  Bedroom;  the  fine  *Ball  Room 
or  Gallery,  100  ft.  long,  with  oaken  wainscoting  and  floor;  the  Ante' 
Room,  with  a  set  of  hangings  from  ^The  Acts  of  the  Apostles' ;  the  State 
Bedroom,  hung  with  tapestry,  with  a  bed,  dressing-table,  and  looking-glass 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  Archers*  Room,  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  building;  and  the  EagU  ox  PeveriVt  Tower ^ NX^^  \^^  ^"^ 
which  commands  a  fine  view.   "We  then  Telxxxn.  \.o  Xitifc  icoXftr^-^'aita.  ^"w** 
above)  and  descend  to  the  garden  by  a  flight  ol  a\«^a^  %«.\^  ^^  Vv^^^i^-^ 
used  by  Dorothy  Vernon  when  she  eloped.  vr\\.\i  ^^2c  ic»^'«^"*«°=^^^^\^?^-/^. 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  (IBth  cent.).    Tlie  c^armVug  •NVcs^  ^^«'8^  ^l«Sv»^ 
Acade,   the  terrace,  and    the   old  yew-iTeea  ia  lwsA\V«t  \TOTa.  e^^*- 
aaa  pnotographa. 
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To  reach  Ghatsworth  fiom  Haddon  by  carriage  (pedestrian  route, 
see  below),  without  returning  to  Rowsl^y,  we  follow  the  road  from 
the  above-mentioned  bridge  to  (2^2  ^O  Bakewell  (^Rutland  Arms, 
frequented  by  anglers,  R.  49.,  D.  4fl. ;  Castle,  R.  or  D.  2s,  6d.), 
the  ^BadequelW  of  Domesday,  a  delightfully  situated  little  town, 
with  2850  inhabitants.  The  large  *  Church,  with  its  lofty  octagonal 
spire,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  and  contains  an  ancient  font  and  the 
monument  of  Dorothy  Yemon  (d.  1584]  and  her  husband  (see  p.  393) 
A  Cross  in  the  churchyard  is  belieyed  to  date  from  the  8th  or  9th 
century.    The  baths  are  unimportant. 

Abont  is/i  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Bakewell  is  the  village  of  As^ford 
(Devonshire  irms),  with  a  pretty  church.  The  walk  may  be  continaed 
to  dVs  M.)  Monsal  Dale  (p.  369). 

At  Bakewell  we  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  by  a  drcnitous 
route  (direct  path  1  M.  shorter)  to  (3^2  M.)  Edensor  i^ChsAawoith 
Hotel),  a  model  Tillage,  on  the  outskirts  of  Ghatsworth  Park.  The 
church  contains  a  memorial-window  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
(assassinated  in  1882),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Direct  Walk  fbom  Haddon  to  Ghatsworth,  3Vs  M.  (I'/i-iVt  ht.). 
We  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  by  the  cottage  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Haddon  and  follow  a  footpath,  which  almost  immediately  joins  a 
cart-track.  The  track  passes  to  the  left  of  an  old  bowling-green  and 
ascends  by  a  fence,  and  at  the  top,  to  the  left,  follows  a  wall,  to 
(8-10  min.)  a  gate,  opening  on  a  lane.  To  the  right  is  a  farm-house.  We 
pass  through  (2  min.)  another  gate  and  follow  a  green  lane.  At  (9  min.) 
a  gateway,  with  two  stone  posts  but  no  gate,  we  keep  to  the  left  branch 
of  the  lane  and  cross  a  ridge  between  two  valleys.  At  the  end  of  the 
ridge  we  enter  the  wood  by  a  (3  min.)  gate  and  after  8  min.  more  ascend 
to  the  left.  We  then  (1  min.)  ascend  to  the  right  by  a  track  skirting 
a  drain.  At  (4  min.)  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill  we  proceed  to  the 
left  along  the  wall  for  180  yds.  to  a  gate,  passing  through  which  we  cross 
a  field  diagonally  to  (5  min.)  another  gate.  This  opens  into  a  beech-plant- 
ation, on  leaving  which  we  emerge  upon  a  sloping  pasture.  The  path  is 
now  indistinct,  but  by  bearing  a  little  to  the  left,  somewhat  in  the  line  of 
a  dry  waterssourse,  we  reach  (7-8  min.)  a  stile  in  a  wall,  opposite  a  dam, 
which  crosses  a  small  pool  to  the  left  of  a  farm-house.  In  ascending  the 
cart-road  on  the  other  side  we  keep  to  the  right  beyond  the  gate,  and 
come  to  (5  min.)  a  broad  green  drive.  Here  we  proceed  to  the  right, 
towards  the  lodge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  drive  enter  the  wood  by  a 
(3  min.)  stile  adjoining  a  gate.  The  path  crosses  another  green  drive  and 
enters  Ghatsworth  Park  by  (5  min.)  another  stile.  Ghatsworth  is  now  in 
sight;  the  way  to  the  O/4  hr.)  bridge  is  to  the  left. 

*Chatsworth ,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  Haddon,  the  one  being  as  redolent  of 
modem,  as  the  other  of  medisval  state. 

The  huge  Palladian  residence  of  the  Gavendishes,  660  ft.  long,  was 
built  in  1687-1706,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  in  which  Hary  Stuart 
was  for  a  time  a  prisoner.    The  ]Ef.  wing  was  added  in  1820.  The  interior 
contains  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures  by  emi- 
nent masters,  exquisite  wood-carvings  ascribed  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
historical  and  otlier  curiosities.   \\al\At«  «t^  «k^mi\.^d  from.  11  to  4,  on 
^»t'  ^i-f  Cgratuity  to  the  attendaniV 
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spar,  wood-carving,  and  paintings  by  Verrio.  The  State  Afartmbnts,  in  the 
third  story,  are  adorned  with  wood-carvings,  Derbyshire  spar  and  marble, 
and  paintings  by  Verrio  and  Thort^iU,  The  Stats  Dbbssino  Boom  contains 
a  piece  of  wood-carving  in  imitation  of  point-lace.  In  the  Old  State 
Bedbooh,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  stamped  leather,  are 
the  coronation -chairs  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  the 
Music  Boom  are  those  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide.  Behind  a  half- 
open  door  is  a  cltfver  piece  of  illusive  painting  by  Verrio  (a  fiddle  on  the 
wall).  The  State  Dbawino  Boom  contains  Gobelins  tapestry  from  Ba- 
phael's  cartoons  and  the  coronation-chairs  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  State  Dining  Boom  has  some  fine  wood-carving.  On  the  central 
table  ia  the  rosary  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Corridors  of  the  third  story  form 
the  *8kbtgh  Gallebt,  containing  upwards  of  1000  original  drawings  by 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Correggio,  Rubens,  Rem- 
inMndt,  DUrer,  Herein,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  other  great  masters  (admirably 
lighted).  —  We  now  descend  to  the  *Piotdbb  Gallebt,  which  contains 
works  by  VanEyck,  Teniere,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Murillo,  Holbein,  etc.  It  is 
adjoined  by  the  Billiabd  Boom,  with  well-known  works  by  Sir  Edwin 
Lamdeur,  —  The  chief  treasures  of  the  Libbabt  are  Claude^s  ^Liber  Veritatis^ 
and  tiie  'Kemble  Plays*,  a  valuable  collection  of  English  dramas,  including 
the  flrst  editions  of  Shakespeare,  formed  by  John  Philip  Kemble.  —  The 
^'SouilfTUBX  Gallebt,  adjoined  by  the  *Obanqbbt,  contains  a  Venus  by 
Thorvaldeen  (with  a  bracelet);  Napoleon,  Kapoleon^s  Mother,  and  Endy- 
mion,  by  Canova;  a  Girl  spinning,  by  Schadow;  Swan  Song,  by  Schwan' 
thaUr,  etc. 

From  the  Orangery  we  enter  the  ^Gabdens  (small  fee  to  the  gardener), 
which  are  fine  but  formal,  with  artificial  cascades,  fountains,  surprise  water- 
works, etc.  The  Emperor  Fountain  throws  a  jet  265  ft.  high.  The  Great  Con- 
tervatary,  280  ft.  long,  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
builder  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  was  at  the  time  head-gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  —  On  a  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  house  is  the  Hunting 
Tinoer  (90  ft.  high),  commanding  an  extensive  view.  Queen  Uary't  Bower, 
a  low  square  tower  surrounded  by  a  moat,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Der- 
went,  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  resort  of  Mary  Stuart  (see  p.  394). 

*Chatswobth  Pabk  is  9  M.  in  circumference. 

From  Chatsworth  or  Edensor  we  now  strike  northwards  towards 

(16  M.)  Castleton  by  road  (public  conveyance  beyond  Baslow,  see 

below). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  return  to  Bakewell  (p.  394)  and  take  the  train 
thence  to  Chapel-en-le- Frith  (p.  397),  which  is  8  M.  from  Castleton. 

About  Y2  M.  from  the  Chatsworth  Hotel,  at  the  fork,  we  take 
the  right  branch,  which  leads  to(lY2M.)  Baalow  (*Grand  Hotel  & 
Hydropathic,  R.  from  Ss.  6d.,  D.  Ss.,  pens,  from  IO5.  6d. ;  Peacock; 
Royal,  D.  2«.,  pens.  5«.  Gd.),  a  pleasant-lying  village,  from  which 
omnibuses  (is.)  ply  to  the  stations  at  Bakewell  and  Grindleford 
(p.  399).  Coach  to  (I2V2M.)  Sheffield  (p.  380 ;  fare  I5. 6d).  Beyond 
Baslow  the  road  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwentj  which  it  crosses 
near  (1 V2  M.)  an  Inn,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  the  village 
of  Calver  (to  the  left).  At  (V3  M.)  another  Jnn  the  main  road  to 
Castleton  vitl  Hathersage  (p.  396)  diverges  to  the  right.  We  go 
straight  on  and  soon  reach  (2/3  M.)  Stoney  MiddUton  (Moon  Inn), 
beyond  which  we  enter  the  rocky  MiddUton  Dale.  kl\Kt^\v^*'^'^ 
Toad  to  (^2  ^')  Eyam  turns  to  the  liglvt. 

The  road  aacending  straight  through  thie  da:Ve  \fte.^  X^o  <5^^-^'5>^*S?JSL' 
(ffsoTfef  Cross  JDagffers),  a  small  town  witli  a  ftive  T>et.  *C.\>s«Ott^-   til  «S> 

well  ia  6M.  due  8.  of  Castleton,  and  3  M.  to  ilie  ^.  oi"ttSXVct'*\>«^«^v».^^ 

omn.  several  times  daily,  6rf.>. 
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Eyam  (Bull's  Head),  pron.  ^Eem\  a  piettily-sitnated  Tillage 
with  1000  inhal). ,  is  memoiahle  foi  its  terrible  visitation  T)y  the 
plague  in  1665-66,  which  carried  off  260  out  of  its  350  inhabitants. 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  rector,  the  Rev,  Wil- 
liam Mompesson,  the  village  was  strictly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country-side,  and  the  plague  thus  prevented  from  spreading.  The  rector 
himself  escaped,  bat  he  lost  his  wife.  The  victims  of  the  disease  were 
generally  buried  near  the  spot  where  they  died,  and  the  fields  round 
Eyam  are  sprinkled  with  tombstones.  The  churchyard  contains  a  Stixon 
Cross*  Near  the  church  is  an  arched  rock,  known  as  Cueltlet  Churchy  which 
Mr.  Mompesson  used  as  a  pulpit  during  the  plague.  A  pleasant  path  leads 
from  Eyam  across  the  moors  to  (5  M.)  Haihersage  (see  below). 

To  continue  onr  route  to  Gastleton  vil  Hathersage  we  follow  the 
road  leading  to  the  E.  from  Eyam,  which  affords  a  view  of  Mid- 
dleton  Dale  and  the  tower  of  Stoney  Middleton  church  to  the  right 
After  about  1  M.  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  3/4  M.  farther  on  we  rejoin 
the  main  road  through  the  Derwent  valley  (comp.  p.  395).  Beyond 
(Y2  M.)  Orindleford  Bridge  (inn)  the  road  runs  through  a  narrow 
and  flnely-wooded  part  of  the  valley,  which  farther  on  again  expands. 
3  M.  Hathersage  (George,  well  spoken  of;  Ordnance  Arms),  a  village 
with  manufactures  of  pins  and  needles.  Railway  station,  see  p.  B99. 

The  church,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  contains  some  good  brasses. 
The  grave  of  Little  John,  the  lieutenant  of  Bobin  Hood,  is  pointed  out 
in  the  churchyard.  —  About  1^/4  H.  to  the  W.  are  Higgait  Tor  and  an 
interesting  British  fort  named  Carl  Work, 

Our  road  now  leads  to  the  W.  through  Hope  Dale.  At  (2  M.) 
Mytham  Bridge  (inn)  we  leave  the  Derweut,  which  turns  to  the  N. 
fto  Ashopton,  p.  397,  3  M.),  and  follow  its  affluent  the  Noe.  At 
(272  M.)  Hope  (Hall  Inn;  station,  see  p.  399;  omn.  to  Gastleton  4(2.) 
the  road  to  Edale  (p.  397)  diverges  to  the  right.  — 1^2  ^-  Castleton 
(Castle,  R.  2^.,  D.  2s.  6(2. ;  BuWs  Head),  at  the  head  of  Hope  Dale,  is 
the  centre  for  excursions  in  the  wilder  N.  part  of  the  Peak.  Perched 
on  a  steep  rocky  height  (260  ft.)  above  the  village  is  Peveril  Castle, 
a  stronghold  taking  name  from  its  first  owner,  the  natural  son  oi 
William  the  Conqueror  (adm.  id, ;  view).  The  Church  contains  a 
flue  Norman  archway  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.   The  3fu- 

seum  contains  Derbyshire  spar,  etc 

The  three .  Caverns  may  all  be  visited  in  half-a-day.  Those  who  are 
pressed  for  time  should  at  least  view  the  entrance  of  the  Peak  Cavern  and 
descend  the  Blue  John  Mine.  The  charge. for  admission  to  eaeh  cavern 
is  2s.  for  1,  3«.  &d.  for  2,  is.  6d.  for  3,  6s.  for  4-6  pers.,  and  is.  for  eaeh 
pers.  additional.  Bengal  lights  extra.  Guides  are  in  attendance  all  day. 
The  Peak  Oavern,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-rock,  extends  for  upwards 
of  2000  ft.  into  the  hill.  Its  arched  entrance  (42  ft.  high)  is  imposing) 
the  other  features  of  interest  include  a  chamber  220  ft.  square,  a  subter- 
ranean river  known  as  the  Styx,  and  several  natural  archways.  The  view 
of  the  landscape,  framed  in  the  entrance  as  we  come  out,  is  striking. 

The  Speedwell  Oavern  lies  about  *U  M.  to  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Winn&ta  (p,  8&7).     We  descend  b^  a  toc'^'^  «\A.VcQa8e  to  a  subterranean 
canal  '/g  M.  long,  driven  into  the  Mil  b-j  mVa«t%  \si«nxMxvwit»»al\j\waich 
for  Jead-^re.     We   traverse  thla  CMiaV  Va  «.  \>o^Vv  wvj.  «.\.  ^'^  Jf  $:  ^J^'^^. 
reach  a  large  *Cavem,  where  the  wiitet  \a  ^^•^^^^^i*'^^^^^^^?^^ 
^UmlT'Mi^^^^'     Thl'h^h?oftheTOOt\.^^^^V^^^%^^^^^ 
estimated  that  the  floor  isabouV  80011-  ^«i^o^  \.\x^%x«Ik'»  ^wi^^ii^vy. 
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▼otui  perions  are  advised  to  leave  the  Speedwell  unvisited,  as  the  passage 
of  the  eanal  is  decidedly  *eerie\ 

The  *Blae  John  Kine  lies  about  */«  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Speedwell 
Gavem.  From  the  beautifal  shape  and  loftiness  of  its  chambers,  the 
fine  inemstations  and  crystallisations,  and  the  great  depth  to  which  we 
descend  by  a  natural  vertical  passage,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  Interesting 
of  the  three.  This  gigantic  chasm  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  con- 
YolBion  of  nature ,  not  by  water.  The  Blue  John  Mine  is  the  only  place 
where  the  beautiful  spar  of  that  name  is  found. 

The  best  route  from  the  Speedwell  Cavern  to  the  Blue  John  Mine  is 
through  the  *'Winnata  (i.e.  Wind  Gates),  a  turf- grown  mountain -pass, 
1  M.  long,  flanked  with  tall  limestone  rocks. 

A  Uttle  farther  to  the  W.  rises  Mam  Tor  (1710  ft.),  the  top  of  which 
affords  a  good  view  of  Hope  Dale,  Edale,  Kinder  Scout,  and  Eyam  Moor. 
The  name  of  'Shivering  Mountain^  is  given  to  this  hill  from  the  liability 
of  its  S.  face  to  disintegration  from  frost.  —  A  pleasant  walk  (2  hrs.) 
leads  from  Gastleton  to  Ashopton  (see  below)  vi&  Win  Hill  (1530  ft.). 

The  quickest  roate  from  C/astleton  to  Chapel-en'le'Frith  (and 
Buxton)  is  afforded  by  the  Dore  &  Cbinley  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway  (p.  399).  The  direct  road  (8  M.)  leads  to  the  W.,  passing 
the  Blue  John  Mine  and  the  S.  side  of  Mam  Tor,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  the  detour  through  Edale  (see  below),  which  adds 
1^3  M.  to  the  distance  for  walkers  and  5-6  M.  for  drivers. 

Bdale  is  a  somewhat  bleak  little  valley,  watered  by  the  Koe  and 
enclosed  by  dusky  green  or  moorland  hills  with  great  variety  of  outline. 
The  hills  to  the  N.  belong  to  the  plateau  of  Kinder  Scout  (2080  ft.),  the 
highest  part  of  the  Peak  i  while  to  the  S.  are  Lose  Hill  (p.  399),  Back  Tor^ 
Mam  Tor  (see  above),  and  Lord's  Seat  (1818  ft.).  Those  who  have  time 
should  ascend  OrindsloWy  at  the  back  of  Edale  village,  for  the  view^  and 
they  may  prolong  their  walk  thence  across  the  plateau  (no  right  of  way) 
to  the  (4  M.)  Snake  Inn  (p.  382),  in  Ashopdale,  7  M.  from  Glossop  (p.  380) 
aad  6Vs  ^-  above  Ashopton  (see  above). 

Walkers  may  reach  Edale  from  Gastleton  by  following  the  road  via 
(11/^  M.)  Hope,  (4  M.)  Car  House,  (1  M.)  Ladp  Booth,  and  (Vi  M.)  Edale  Mill, 
tboni  ^/t  M.  beyond  which  we  reach  a  road  leading  to  the  (i/s  M.)  village 
of  JBdale  (see  p.  382).  Or  they  may  proceed  direct  from  Gastleton  to  Edale 
by  a  footpath  crossing  the  ridge  between  Mam  Tor  and  Back  Tor,  reaching 
the  road  above  described  at  a  point  a  little  short  of  (2Vs  M.)  Edale  Mill. 
—  Those  who  wish  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Ghapel-en-le-Frith  should  follow 
the  road  through  Edale  to  (1  M.)  Barber  Booth  and  then  take  a  footpath 
ascending  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  Stetke  Pass  and  joining  the  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  road  lower  down  (a  boy  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  from  Barber  Booth). 

Chapel-en-le-Prith  ( King's  ArmSf  pens,  from  36s.  per  week. ; 

BuU^B  Head),  a  town  with  4500  inhab.,  has  stations  on  the  Midland 

(comp.  p.  369)  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways.   Thence  to  Buxton  by  rail, 

ahout  Y4  hr. 

Buxton.  —  Bailway  Stations.  The  Midland  and  L.  N.  W.  Stations  lie 
side  by  side  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Quadrant  and  Crescent.  The  L.N.W.  R. 
has  also  a  station  at  Higher  Buxton  (p.  399). 

Hotels.  Ehpibb,  in  an  open  situation,  with  large  grounds,  B.  from  Qs.Qd., 
B.  2t,  Bd-S*.,  D.  6s.  \  '^Palace,  near  the  stations,  B.  from  6«.,  D.  5«.,  B.Ss., 

riB,  15«.  (in  winter  10*.  Qd.) ;  St.  Ann's,  in  the  Crescent,  K.  from  6«.,  D. 
6<i.,  pens.  14«.  64.  (winter  iOs.Qd»)\  Crbsobnt,  also  in  the  Ct^t^cA'^V  "&« 
from  4s.,  pens,  from  12s.  6d,  (winter  10s.  6d.)\  *Oiii>  HkiA.^  \«.TEiaV3  ^^^^«^^ 
tmeing  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  R.  from  4i.  ftd.,  -^vn.^.  VX».\  "^«^»^^ 
A  Aom  4s.,  B.  3m.,  D.  As.  6d.,  pens,  from  12«.  ftd.  (\ti  wVii\jw  V^».^A?^s\i«.^ 

SBAKMBnAME,  pens.  9-12S.  5  JE^Gi,.,  in  Higli  Buxiiu,  B..  trim  ^.^*-^  ^•^^^ 
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from  8$.  Qd.  —  At  the  Buxton  hotels  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  have  t&ble- 
d'hote  meals  and  pay  a  fixed  price  per  day.  —  HydropatiiicB.  Buxton^  pens. 
9-16«.;  Clcarendon,  8«.  6d.-lS«.  6(1.;  P»ak,  8-12«.;  Haddan  Hall  d;  Cfrove,  d«.  6d. 
to  9«.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings.  —  Charges  at  all  these 
are  reduced  ia  winter. 

Oabs  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  each  addit.  Vs  M.  6d.;  with  two 
horses  is.  Qd.  &  Qd.\  per  hour  3s.  6d.  &  4«.  8d.,  each  addit.  V*  ^'  iOd.  & 
is,  2d.  (before  2  p.m.  2s.  6d.,  Ss.  Ad.,  Id.,  iOd.).  —  Bath  Ohatra  per  Vs  1^'- 
1«.,  1  hr.  is.  3d.,  each  additional  1/4  hr.  id. 

Coaches  in  summer  to  Castleton  (p.  396),  Haddon  Hail  (p.  393),  Chats- 
worth  (p.  394),  Doveddle  (p.  396),  the  Cat  A  Fiddle  (p.  398),  eic. 

Post  Office,  Devonshire  Circus. 

Buxton^  one  of  the  three  chief  inland  watering-places  in  Eng- 
land and  the  highest  town  in  the  country  (1000  ft.  above  the  sea), 
contains  a  resident  population  of  (1901)  10,181 ,  which  is  great- 
ly increased  during  the  summer  -  season.  It  has  a  fine  bracing 
climate,  apt  at  times  to  be  rather  cold.  Sleighing,  tobogganing,  and 
skating  are  in  vogue  here  in  winter.  The  Hot  Springs  for  which  it  is 
famous  (Bath  having  the  only  other  hot  springs  in  England)  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  and  were  several  times 
visited  by  Mary  Stuart  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  381).  They  rise  from  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  constant  temperature  of  82"  Fahr. ,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matism and  other  ailments.  The  Crescent,  the  most  prominent 
building  in  the  town,  has  the  Tepid  Baths (is.-Q,8, 6d.)  and  the  Chaly' 
heate  Wells  at  the  W.  end  and  the  Hot  Baths  (is.  Qd.-Ss.  6d.)  at  the 
E.  end.  In  front  is  the  Pump  Room.  Behind  the  last  is  a  grassy 
knoll  known  as  8t,  Ann's  Cliff,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the 
Town  Hall  J  beyond  which  again  lies  Upper  Buxton.  To  the  W.  of 
the  Crescent  are  the  Pleasure  Gardens  (adm.  6d.,  in  winter  44.), 
with  a  lake,  tennis  courts,  bowling  green,  croquet  lawns,  an  Opera 
House,  and  large  Pavilion  containing  a  concert-hall  (music  twice 
daily),  reading-room,  and  winter-garden.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
Gardens  flows  the  infant  Wye,  and  their  S.  side  is  skirted  by  the 
Bboad  Walk,  with  its  well-built  villas.  The  large  domed  building, 
near  the  Palace  Hotel,  is  i^e  Devonshire  Hospital.  It  was  originally 
built  as  a  private  winter  riding  school.  The  dome,  154  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  curious 

echo,  best  heard  from  the  centre  of  the  floor-space. 

Environs.    At  the   end  of  the  Broad  Walk  is  a  board  indicating  the 

Sath  to  (1  M.)  Poole's  Hole  (adm.  6c{.),  which  crosses  two  fields  and  passes 
uxton  College.    At  the  road  we  turn  to  the  right.    The  cavern,  named 
after  an  outlaw  who  used  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (ca.  1400),  contains 
some  fine  stalactites,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Castleton  Caves  (p.  396),  and 
has  been  vulgarised  by  being  lighted  with  gas.    The  Wye  rises  here.  — 
The  Duke's  Drive  is  a  carriage-road  about  li/«  M.  long,  constructed  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1796,  and  connecting  the  lower  road  through 
Aahwood  Dale  with  the  higher  one  to  Longnor.    It  begins  and  ends  not 
much  more  than  */«  M.  from  Buxton,  ao  \.\i«A.  \.\ifc  TQxsavd.  is  about  2V<M.  — 
At  Fairjield  Common,  1  M.  to  tlie  "S.^.  o^^xv^\.«n,  '^^  .\^^'^'^.^^^^^^«^' 

/:?••  11^  '*-^»  the  highest  inn  in  En^Aaua  V.^^^«^^^^T^,^^T^c\r.7x^^ 
summit  of  the  Peak,  2Vit  M.  to  tlie  8.  oi  liwx\.OTv.  —  v^^^«  ^*'  ^ 
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are  ^CheidaU  (see  below);  the  Corbar  Wood  Walks,  VsH.  to  thel^.W.;  the 
JHamond  Sill  (named  from  the  quartz  crystals  fouBd  on  it),  iVs  M.  to 
the  8.;  Solomon's  Temple,  ^/2  M.  beyond  Poole's  Hole;  Deepdale,  with  its 
cayem,  8V2  M.  to  the  8.E. ;  the  Govt  Valley  (p.  869),  to  the  K.W. ;  and  the 
rocky  chasm  called  Lud^s  Church,  9  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  Coaches  in  summer, 
see  p.  398. 

Fbou  Bdxtom  THBOD6H  Ghbedalb  to  Milleb's  Dale,  6  M.  We  leave 
Lower  Buxton  by  Spring  Gardens  and  follow  the  Bakewell  road  through 
A^wood  Dale.  On  the  right  we  pass  (1  M.)  Sherwood  Dell  and  the  clifif 
called  the  Lover's  Lmp.  At  a  point  about  SVi  M.  from  Boston,  after  pass- 
ing under  the  Midland  Railway  3-4  times,  we  diverge  to  the  left  by  a  well- 
marked  track  and  cross  the  Wye  by  a  bridge  near  the  junction  of  the  main 
line  with  the  Buxton  branch.  We  then  follow  closely  the  left  bank  of 
the  river;  keeping  to  the  lower  paths,  and  not  crossing  the  flat  wooden 
bridge  a  little  lower  down.  After  about  Vs  hr.  the  stream  sweeps  to  tlie 
left  and  we  cross  it  by  a  plank-bridge.  We  then  again  pass  under  the 
railway,  recross  the  river,  and  reach  the  entrance  to  *Oheeaale,  a  narrow 
Tallej  flanked  by  fantastic  and  well-wooded  walls  of  limestone  rock.  OJiee 
Ter  (fine  view)  rises  boldly  on  the  right  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  JTlie  path, 
which  is  rather  rough  aud  very  miry  after  rain,  is  closed  on  Thursdays.] 
JP^arther  on  we  pass  through  a  small  wood,  cross  a  side-valley,  and  reach 
a  wooden  bridge,  which  we  cross  if  we  wish  to  climb  Chee  Tor.  If  not, 
we  follow  the  left  bank  to  (V4  hr.)  Miner's  Dale  (inn ;  p.  369).  —  We  now 
either  return  to  Buxton,  or  go  on  to  Bakewell  (p.  394)  by  train. 

FitoM  Bdxton  to  Sheffield,  32  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  1-2  hrs-  (fares 
A«.  2d.,  2s.  6<f.).  This  picturesque  route,  by  the  ^Dore  &  ChMey  IAne\ 
traverses  the  N.  Peak.  —  To  (6V2  M.)  Chapd-enle-Frith,  see  p.  369.  The 
line  to  Liverpool  here  diverges  to  the  left.  We  thread  the  Cotobum  Tunnel 
(3  M.  long)  to  (12  M.)  Edale  Staiion  (inn),  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a 
Tisit  to  Kinder  Scout  (2080  ft.),  the  highest  part  of  the  Peak  (p.  397).  After 
traversing  the  sequestered  Edale  the  train  passes  between  Lose  Bill  (1670  ft.) 
on  the  right,  and  Winn  HUl  (1530  ft.)  on  the  left,  and  reaches  (17  M.)  Hope 
(p.  996),  the  station  for  Oastleton  (p.  396)  and  Brttdmll  (BagsLaw  Gave).  We 
now  follow  the  Noe  (p.  397)  to  (19  M.)  Bamford  and  ^1  M.)  Hathersage 
(^,  896),  where  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  DertBent.  —  23  M.  Orindleford 
(Maynard  Arms),  21/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Eyam  (p.  396;  omn.  6d.).  —  The  line 
tarns  to  the  E.,  passes  through  a  tunnel  31/2  M.  long,  and  reaches  (271/2  M.) 
Dore  and  Totley.  28  M.  Beauchief,  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  Beauchief  Abbey 
(12th  cent.).    SOVs  M.  Hedey  (p.  382).    Thence  to  (32  M.)  Sheffield^  see  p.  380. 

Fbom  Buxton  to  Ashbourne,  23  M.,  railway  in  3/4-I  hr.  (fares 
4«.,  29.  Id.,  is,  101/2(2.).  This  line  affords  the  most  convenient  ap- 
proach to  the  beauties  of  Dovedale  (p.  400).  Passengers  should 
alight  at  Alsop-en-le-Dale,  walk  down  the  valley,  and  rejoin  the 
railway  at  Thorpe  Cloud,  or  (if  returning  to  Buxton)  they  may  re- 
Terse  this  route.  —  In  leaving  Buxton  (L.N.W.  R.  station)  we 
cross  a  lofty  viaduct  (view  of  town  to  right)  to  (8/4  M.)  Higher  Bux- 
ton. To  the  left  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Ashwood  Dale  (p.  399).  The 
upland  district  we  traverse  is  at  first  somewhat  bleak  and  mono- 
tonoas.  The  pastures  are  enclosed  hy  stone  dykes.  From  (4  M.) 
HindloMO  (1060  ft.)  we  may  visit  Chelmorton  Church,  the  highest 
church  in  England  (1175  ft.).  Farther  on  we  thread  a  longlsh  tunnel. 
71/2  M.  Hurdlow  (1150  ft.) ;  10  M.  Parsley  Hay  (1165  ft.).  The  line 
now  soon  reaches  its  culminating  point  (V&^  i\?^  w\^  \i^^\A  xa 
descend.  —  li  %  M,  flartington.  The  larg^  vVXX^a.^^  ^  CVva-rU*  CoWcnw 
^otel,'  Martington  Hall,  a  boarding-liOTiae,  ^e^^.l^^^^*-^^-^^'^^ 
In  the  valley  ii/2  M.  to  the  right  and  is  a  iavoTVT\\ft  t^^^^  ^^  *.w^««*' 
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A  footpath  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dove  leada  henee  through  the 
charming  *B4re»ford  DaU^  with  the  ^Pishing  House'  of  Isaak  Walton  and 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Cotton,  to  (6  M.)  Mill  Dale  (see  below).  —  On 
Arbor  Lew,  8  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Hartington,  are  some  extensiye  ^Dniidiear 
remains. 

From  SiUme  End^  2Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hartington  village,  a  light  rail- 
way descends  the  pretty  vallev  of  the  Mangold  to  (9  M.)  WtOarhMueM.  in 
40  min.  (fare  9d.).  1  M.  EOom  2  M.  BuUertan;  3  M.  Wetton  Jim.  Near  (4  M.) 
Thorns  GSoM,  named  from  a  large  cavern  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  the  Manifold 
disappears  underground,  to  emei^e  again  at  Bam  (see  below).  iVsM.  Orindon. 
At  (p  M.)  BetiUm  Tor^  a  lofty  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Manifold  and 
Hamps,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  latter.  7  M.  Sparrowlee.  9  M.  Water- 
hmtset  (p.  865). 

15^2  ^*  AUop-en-le-Dale  (*New  Inn  Hotel,  near  the  station, 
R.,  L.,  or  D.  from  2s.  6(2.,  pens,  from  8«.  6c2. ;  trout-fishing  in  the 
Dove ;  seat  in  carr.  to  Mill  Dale  9d.-l8.)  is  the  station  for  the  head 
of  ^Dovedale,  a  picturesque  and  narrow  limestone  yalley,  hemmed 
in  by  fantastic  rocks,  freely  interspersed  with  woods. 

Alsop-en-le-Dale  is  about  IVi  M.  by  road  from  the  hamlet  of  JfUl  DtxUf 
at  the  head  of  Dovedale.  (Mill  Dale  is  about  1  M.  from  AUtoneJleld.) 
The  prettiest  part  of  the  valley,  however,  begins  at  the  Dove  Boles,  1  M. 
lower  down ;  and  walkers  from  Alsop  may  take  the  following  route.  From 
the  New  Inn  Hotel  (guide-post  at  thea^oining  cross-roads)  we  follow  the 
Mill  Dale  road  to  the  right  for  4  min.,  then  pass  through  a  gate  to  the 
left,  and  follow  the  cart-track  over  the  hill.  This  passes  near  a  farm-house 
(r.)  and  through  several  gates  and  ends  (ca.  20  mhi.)  after  passing  three 
gates  near  another  farm.  Hence  a  turfy  path  descends  to  the  right  trough 
a  combe  to  (10  min.)  the  Dove  Hole*^  on  the  river  Dove.  Leaving  the  Dove 
Hole  Caverns,  we  pass  between  two  limestone  crags  and  follow  the  left  or 
Derbyshire  bank  of  the  Dove  (the  other  being  in  Staffordshire).  Various 
arbitrary  names  have  been  given  to  the  rocks,  few  of  which  seem  specially 
appropriate.  The  Lion's  Bead,  one  of  the  first  we  reach,  is,  however,  an 
exception.  Beyond  (1  M.)  Reynard't  Cave  (above,  to  the  left)  the  vale 
slightly  expands.  Farther  on,  we  have  the  Tisshiffton  Spires  to  the  left 
and  the  Church  and  Twelve  Apostles  to  the  right.  From  (i/s  M.)  Sharplow 
Point  we  have  a  fine  view  in  both  directions;  to  the  8.  rises  Thorpe  Cloud 
(900  ft.).  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  we  reach  the  (Vz  M.)  stepping-stones,  and, 
a  little  farther  on,  a  foot-bridge  leading  to  the  Isaak  Walton  Hotel,  B.8«.6<i., 
J).9s.%d.,  a  favourite  angling  resori.  A  path  to  the  left  ascends  from 
the  stepping-stones  to  the  O/2  M.)  Peveril  Hotel,  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Thorpe  and  railway  station  T?u>rpe  Cloud  (see  below). 

18  M.  Tmifigton  (750  ft.)  is  about  2  M.  from  Tissington  Spires 
(see  above)  —  19VaM.  Thorpe  Cloud  (hotels,  see  above  and  below) 
is  the  station  for  the  lower  end  of  Dovedale. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  road  to  the  W.  to  (1/4  M.)  the  Dog  A 
Partridge  Inn,  whence  a  road  to  the  left  leads  by  the  *  Via  Oellia  (fancifully 
named  after  the  Oell  family)  to  (12  M.)  Matlock  (p.  892).  A  guide-post 
here  indicates  the  way  to  Thorpe  and  Ham.  In  6  min.  more  we  reach  the 
Peveril  Hotel  (see  above),  through  the  grounds  of  which  leads  the  direet 
path  to  (10-16  min.)  the  stepping^tones  (see  above) ,  where  donkeys  and 
refreshments  are  in  waiting.  With  this  route  may  be  easily  combined  an 
ascent  of  Thorpe  Cloud  (see  above ;  *View).  Those  making  for  Thorpe  village 
follow  the  road  past  the  Peveril  Hotel.  This  passes  (I/2  M.)  the  Dovedale 
Hotel  (unpretending)  and  descends  to  (}/»  M.)  a  bridge  over  the  Dove.  Just 
beyond  the  bridge  is  the  gate  (r.)  leading  to  the  leaak  Walton  Hotel  (see  above). 

*  m^^P  Dovedale  to  the  Dove  Holes  and  Mill  Dale,  see  p.  400. 
rn^J*^^  ^A*^  ''o™  Thorpe  to  (3»/4  M.)  Ashbourne  leads  vi&  MappUton 
lueKover  Arms)  but  scarcely  repays  the  pedestrian. 

In  entering  Ashbourne  wo  thread  a  tunnel  390  yds.  long. 
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23  M.  Asliboame  (390  ft.;  Aihboume  Hall,  R.  48.,  D.  Ss.  6(2.; 
Qrten  Man,  an  old-fashioned  hostelry,  R.  %.  6d. ;  Station,  R.  %.  6d. ; 
White  Hart)  is  a  picturesqae  little  town  (4039  inhab.)  in  a  well- 
wooded  Talley.  The  *Church  (adm.  3(2.,  incl.  the  Gokayne  Chapel 
and  gnlde),  near  the  station,  is  in  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles,  with 
a  lofty  spire  (212  ft.).  Among  the  interesting  monuments  is  a  yery 
touching  one  of  little  *  Penelope  Boothby  (d.  1791),  by  Banks. 

About  472  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ashboame  is  Wootton  Hall,  where  Bousseaa 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  ^Confessions'  (1766-67).  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  be 
Uken  by  the  Weaver  Hills  and  Alton  Towers  to  (10  M.)  Alton  (p.  365). 

Fbom  Ashbodsns  to  Dsbbt,  30  M.,  railway  in  11/4-21/4  brs.  &s.  Bd.,  2s, 
Id.,  is,  Sd.)'  —  5  M.  Norbury,  with  an  interesting  church  (14-16th  cent.; 
fine  stained  glass)  and  an  old  manor-house.  —  7  M.  Rocester  (*B.ed  Lion, 

Jlain) ,  with  Albotsholme  School ,  an  interesting  experiment  in  education ; 
1 M.  Vttoxeter  (p.  365).  —  15  M.  Sudbury,  with  Sudbury  Hall  (Lord  Vernon*, 
model  dairy-farm).  —  19  M.  Tutbury  (Castle  Inn),  on  the  Dove,  has  a  castle 
partly  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  used  as  one  of  the  prisons  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scott.  The  parish-church  has  a  l^orman  facade,  spoiled  by  restoration. 
Alabaster  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  —  30  M.  Derby,  see  p.  370. 


46.  Sherwood  Forest  and  The  Dukeries. 

Sherwood  Forest,  an  ancient  royal  demesne,  may  be  said  (roughly)  to 
have  covered  the  district  between  Nottingham  on  the  S.,  Chesterfield  on 
the  W.,  Worksop  on  the  N.,  and  Newark  on  the  E.  —  forming  a  parallel- 
ogram measuring  about  25  M.  by  20  M.  Straggling  portions  of  the  Forest 
seem,  however,  to  have  reached  beyond  these  limits.  The  district  known 
as  the  *Dukeries%  so  called  from  the  number  of  ducal  residences  it  con- 
tained, occupies  the  K.W.  comer  of  this  area  (between  Worksop  and  Mans- 
field), while  Sherwood  Forest  proper  lies  mainly  to  the  S.  of  the  ^Dukeries* 
(comp.  Map).  —  The  Forest,  famous  as  the  greenwood  home  of  Robin  Hood, 
still  contains  many  fine  old  trees  and  affords  innumerable  charming  walks. 
rides,  and  drives.  The  imposing  mansions  of  the  Dukeries  offer  much  01 
interest  in  themselves  and  their  contents,  while  they  are  surrounded  with 
finely  wooded  parks  that  have  few  equals  or  superiors  elsewhere.  The 
visitor,  therefore,  may  profitably  spend  several  days  in  the  district,  though 
the  Dukeries  may  be  traversed  in  one  long  day^s  drive  and  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Forest  visited  in  another  day.  The  cyclist  will  find  the 
roads  excellent,  though'  he  must  occasionally  part  company  with  his  wheel 
if  he  wishes  to  see  all  the  best  points.  The  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and 
JBast  Coast  Raihoay  (see  p.  4(^)  traverses  the  district  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
various  other  lines  facilitate  access  and  exploration.  —  The  houses  from 
which  the  Dukeries  take  their  name  are  Welbeck  Abbey  (Duke  of  Portland), 
dumber  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  Worksop  Manor  (Sir  John  Robinson;  formerly 
I>ake  of  Norfolk),  and  Thoresby  (Earl  Manvers ;  once  Duke  of  Kingston). 
Mansfield  (see  below)  is  probably  the  best  headquarters  from  which  to  ex- 
plore the  district,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  hotel  ac- 
commodation but  because  of  its  proximity  to  Newstead  Abbey  (p.  402)  and 
Hardwick  Hall  (p.  402).  Worksop  (p.  403)  may  be  selected  by  those  who 
have  to  approach  from  the  N.  Edtrinstovoe  (p.  405)  is  practically  in  the  heart 
of  the  Forest  and  so  snited  to  those  who  wish  to  explore  its  recesses 
on  foot.  Provision  is  made  at  each  of  these  places  for  the  regular  Circular 
Drive  round  the  Dukeries  (25-35  M.),  which  takes  «kbo\jA  1-%  \«%..,  Vafi^^^vos* 
halts  for  mealB  and  for  a  visit  to  the  interior  ot  'Wfc\\>feOK.  k!c»\i«^  Vs^^x^.  ^ 
paJr  about  30s.  and  gratuity).  The  best  days  at  px^aenX  lot  V^sftNK^^  ^^ 
pukeriea  are  Mon.,  Tbara.,  &  Sat.,  when  the  privatft  ^tW^  ^^  ^^'^^CwSSek 
it  ia  adviBable  to  ascertain  at  the  hotels  the  laleaV  Vn.torm%.>Xo\i  *».!S  J* 
days  and  hours  on  which  the  various  pointa  ol  mlexeaX.  »x<^  •.caW^^^** 
BAju>jcKMR^a  Great  Britain.    6th  Edit.  ">& 
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Kansfleld  (*8wanf  an  excellent  long-established  bonse,  witli  a 
winding  oak  staircase  300  years  old,  R.  from  As.,  B.  or  L.  28.  Gd., 
D.  from  3s. ;  Midland,  R.  or  D.  from  2«.  6<i. ;  White  Hart,  R.  or  D. 
from  2a.  6<i. ;  Portland  Temperaneey  R.  ficom  2s.,  J).  28.  6d.),  a  tliriv- 
ing  town  with  (1901)  21,441  inbab.,  lies  on  tbe  river  Maun,  on  the 
W.  margin  of  Sherwood  Forest.  It  claims  to  date  back  to  Roman 
times.  The  Parish  Church  (St.  Peters),  originally  Norman,  was  re- 
built in  the  14th  cent,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  altered  and  re- 
stored. In  the  market-place  is  a  memorial  to  Lord  Oeorge  Bentinds 
(d.  1848).  The  King's  MiU,  where  Henry  IL  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
*Miller  of  Mansfield*,  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.,  bnt  it  has  been  rebnilt 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mansfield  is  Berry  Bill,  with  Thompson''s 
Oraoe.  a  good  point  of  view. 

The  ^Dokeries  Drive  (p.  401)  from  HaBsfield  runs  via  the  BiriUmd 
Woods  (p.  405),  Welbeck  Abbey  (p.  403),  Clumber  (p.  404),  Thoresby  (p.  404), 
and  the  PewHament  Oak  (p.  405).  —  Mansfield  is  aJso  a  good  starUng-point 
for  excursions  in  Sherwood  Forest  (p.  401). 

Fbom  Mansfield  to  Newstbad  Abbet,  6  M.  (carr.  there  and  back  iOs., 
with  two  horses  17«.  Qd.).  The  road  leads  to  the  S.,  through  HarlotB  Wood 
and  other  out-lying  fragments  of  Sherwood  Forest,  full  of  reminiseenees 
of  Bobin  Hood.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  train  (comp.  p.  882).  —  *Newttead 
Abbey  (open  on  Tues.  &  Frid.i  apply  beforehand  to  the  housekeeper), 
the  ancient  home  of  Zord^yroA  (1788-1824),  was  originally  founded  in  llTO. 
The  W.  fagade  and  the  ruins  of  Ibe  £.E.  Abbey  Church  are  the  most  in- 
teresting architectural  features.  The  interior  of  tiie  house  contains  relics 
of  Byron  and  David  Livingstone,  old  paintings  and  furniture,  china,  in- 
teresting portraits,  and  the  hunting  trophies  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb,  the 
late  owner.  Byron^s  room  is  kept  nearly  as  he  left  it.  On  the  lawn  is 
Boatswain^s*  grave,  with  the  well-known  epitaph.  Byron's  Oak  was  planted 
by  the  poet  in  17^.    Venetid's  Garden  was  suggested  by  Di8raeli''s  noveL 

Fbom  Mansfield  to  Habdwick  Hall,  6V2  M.  This  excursion  may  be 
made  by  road  all  the  way  (carr.  i0«.  Gd.,  with  two  horses  17«.  6d.,  ind. 
Bolsover  Castle  25«.)  or  by  railway  to  Rowihom  A  Hardutick  Station  (fares 
lid..  6V2d.),  which  Ues  about  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Hall.  —  "Hardwick 
Hall  (week-days  11-4,  Sat.  11-1),  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  an 
extensive  Elizabethan  mansion  erected  in  1690-97  by  ^Bess  of  Hardwick\  the 
building  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  (p.  371),  who  was  bom  in  a  house  which 
her  own  superseded  (a  fragment  of  the  Old  Hall  still  exists).  Its  numerons 
windows  gave  rise  to  the  jingle  of  *Hardwick  Hall,  more  glass  than 
wair.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  said  to  have  spent  part  of  her  captivity 
here.  The  *Ficture  OdlUry,  said  to  be  lighted  by  25,000  panes  of  glass, 
contains  many  interesting  portraits.  —  On  the  N.  margin  of  the  park  Ues 
Ault  Hueknall  (^Hardwick  Inn),  the  churdi  of  which,  incorporating  some 
Saxon  details,  contains  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Sobbes  (i688-16t9),  author  of 
The  Leviathan'. 

A  visit  to  Hardwick  is  easily  combined  with  one  to  Bolsover  Gaaila, 
which  lies  4^/2  M.  farther  to  the  N.  (by  road  or  rail),  originally  a  Norman 
edifice  but  rebuilt  on  a  magnificent  scale  about  1613  by  Sir  Charles  Caven- 
dish, son  of  Bess  of  Hardwick  and  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Charles  I.  was  entertained  here  with  a  performance  of  Ben  Jonson*s  masque, 
^Love's  Welcome\  The  habitable  portion  is  shown  by  special  permission 
only.  —  The  little  town  of  Bolsover  (Swan)  possesses  an  interesting  church, 
burned  down  in  1897  but  since  rebuilt. 

From  M&nB&eld  to  Abtttnyhom,  bqq  p.  ^. 

^^OM  Af AKTSFIBLD    TO  WOB.XBOP  ,   \b  U.,  X^Sl^VI  ^^  ^V^Si  TS&Sl. 

crn?^''  ^-^   ^'-  272^.;  to  Sheffield  ^s.W.,  ^.^^^  "I'^^vv^ 
''^osBeB  tbe  town  by  a  lofty  viaduct  an^  tuu^  V>^«^^  ^^^^-  ^^^^^^ 
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Mansfield  Woodhouae  is  the  junction  of  the  line  for  Hardwick, 
Bolsover,  etc.  (p.  402).  Beyond  (4  M.)  Shirehrook  we  cross  the 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  East  Coast  Railway  (see  p.  406).  — 
6  M.  Langwith,  Bolsover  Castle  (p.  402)  lies  ahout  3  M.  to  the 
left  (W.).  —  9  M.  Elmton  ^  CressweU  is  a  conyenient  starting-point 
for  those  who  visit  Welbeck  Abbey  on  foot. 

About  V4  ^*  from  the  station  we  turn  to  the  left  (guide-post  pointing 
to  Worksop)  and  follow  the  road  passing  between  the  picturesque  *  Cress- 
well  Crags.  90-80  ft.  high  and  honeycombed  with  caves.  To  the  right  lies 
a  flflh-pond.  After  1/2  M.  more  we  reach  one  of  the  gates  and  lodges  of 
Welbeck  Abbey  (right)  and  follow  the  avenue,  finally  passing  through  a 
short  tunnel,  to  (1  M.)  the  Estate  Offices.  In  the  tunnel  we  keep  to  the 
right  at  the  fork,  and  on  emerging  from  it  we  ascend  the  flight  of  steps 
to  the  right  to  the  ticket-office  (see  p.  404).  The  walk  may  be  continued 
to  (S^/t  M.)  Worksop  (see  below),  by  passing  through  a  longer  branch  of 
the  tunnel  (IV4  M.)  and  following  the  avenue  and  road  via  CcuUe  Farm  (see 
Map).  —  The  path  diverging  to  the  left  shortly  before  we  reach  the  farm, 
and  passing  near  Worksop  Manor  (p.  403),  is  a  short-cut  (comp.  Map). 

The  train  passes  through  a  rocky  cutting  and  a  tunnel.  IOI/2  M. 
WJUtwell.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  main  Sheffield  and 
Worksop  line,  direct  trains  for  the  former  running  to  the  left,  while 
we  turn  to  the  right. 

15  M.  Worksop.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  about  1  M.  from  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

Hotels.  Lion,  Bridge  St.,  R.  from  3«.  6(1.,  D.  from  3s. ;  Botal,  Bridge  St., 
B.  4«.,  D.  from  Ss..,  Station,  B.  or  D.  2s.  64.;  Grbthound,  Park  St.,  R. 
or  D.  2s.  6(1.,  these  two  unpretending. 

Worksop,  an  agricultural  town  with  (1901)  16,112  inhab.  and 
manufactures  of  malt,  lies  just  to  the  N.  of  the  Dukeries  and  in 
snmmer  is  overrun  with  crowds  of  excursionists  from  Sheffield  and 
other  large  towns.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  (fully  t/2  M.  from  the 
station)  stands  the  interesting  *  Priory  Church  (sexton,  Wm.  Colton, 
Abbey  St.),  a  Norman  edifice  with  Perp.  alterations,  originally  the 
naye  of  a  larger  edifice  founded  in  1103.  Its  chief  features  include 
the  towers,  the  fine  Norman  door  between  them,  and  two  smaller  Nor- 
man doors  on  the  N.  side.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  (£.  E.).  A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  Ahhey  Oatehouae 
(Dec),  within  an  enclosure  also  containing  an  old  Market  Croaa.  — 
To  the  W.  of  the  town  lies  Workaop  Manor^  the  grounds  of  which 
are  entered  by  the  lodge-gates  in  Park  St.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Newcastle  and  now  to  Sir  John  Robinson. 
The  original  building,  completed  by  Bess  of  Hardwick  (p.  402),  was 
burned  down  in  1761 ;  and  the  present  house  is  a  mere  fragment  of 
that  erected  as  its  successor.   The  park  has  fine  trees  and  walks. 

Stuiley,  3  M .  to  the  W.  of  Worksop,  has  an  interesting  Norman  church 
(ca.  1160),  restored  by  J.  L.  Pearson. 

Prom  Worksop  to  Re^ford^  see  p.  444. 
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in  1154.  The  residential  part  of  the  maDsion  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  Tisltois  are  admitted  to 
the  underground  apartments  on  week-days,  from  10  to  4  (no  tickets 
issued  after  12  on  Sat.),  for  a  fee  of  1«. ;  and  the  gardens,  riding- 
school,  etc.,  are  also  shown  for  is,  (tickets  obtained  at  the  Estate 
Office ;  comp.  p.  403). 

The  great  feature  of  interest  to  moat  visitors  is  the  extraordinary 
series  of  underground  rooms  and  tunnels  (in  all  l^s  M.  long)  constructed  by 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland  (d.  1879).  The  former  include  a  JHcture  Gallery 
and  Bail  Room^  160  ft.  long,  64  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high,  with  historical 
paintings  and  portraits;  a  room  with  an  Omithologieal  Collection;  and  the 
Kitchens^  connected  with  the  dining-room  by  a  miniature  railway.  The 
Riding  School,  380  ft.  long,  has  a  glass  roof  and  a  coloured  frieze  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  The  Old  Biding  School  has  been  converted  into  a  Chapel  and 
Lihi'cary.  The  Tan  Oallop,  another  glass -roofed  structure ,  nearly  V*  ^• 
long,  has  been  demolished;  and  part  of  its  material  haa  been  used  in 
rebuilding  the  Oxford  wing  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  burned  down  in 
1900.  The  *  Gardens,  about  25  acres  in  extent,  contain  wonderful  ^splays 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  an  arbour-walk  of  pear-trees  and  apple-trees  200  yds. 
long,  and  immense  greenhouses.  To  the  E.  of  the  house  is  a  large  pleasure- 
lake.  The  *Pttrk^  a  fragment  of  old  Sherwood  Forest,  is  about  10  K.  in 
circuit  and  contains  herds  of  white  and  other  deer.  Its  numerous  fine 
trees  include  the  Porters,  Seven  Sisters,  Ruysdael,  and  Green^le  Oaks,  The 
drives  through  Birklands  are  open  to  the  public  on  Hon.,  Thurs.,  and 
Sat.  only. 

To  the  E.  of  Welbeck  Park  are  the  grounds  of  *Cliimber  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  lies  3i/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Worksop  and  is  usually  visited  next.  The  house  is  not  shown; 
tickets  for  the  park  and  church  must  be  applied  for  at  the  New- 
castle Estate  Office,  Worksop.  The  house  is  a  large  and  palatial 
structure,  dating  from  1772  and  partly  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chas.  Barry 
after  a  fire  in  1879.  It  contains  numerous  portraits,  valuable  paint- 
ings by  Weenix,  ^Snyders,  Langan,  Zuccarelli,  Rubens,  Teniers, 
Tintoretto,  ^Yan  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth,  and 
others,  sculptures,  china,  handsome  furniture,  and  a  fine  library  of 
50-60,000  volumes.  —  Close  to  the  house  is  the  Church  ofSt.  Mary 
the  Virgin^  a  successful  E.E  revival  erected  by  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner  in  1886-89  (handsome  interior;  adm.  by  ticket  on  Mon.  & 
Thurs.,  10-4).  —  In  front  of  the  house  is  an  ornamental  lake, 
nearly  90  acres  in  extent,  with  two  small  ships  riding  at  anchor.  — 
*  Clumber  Park  (open  on  Mon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.)  Is  4000  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  finest  part  is  the  *Lime  Tree  Avenue ,  consisting  of  a 
double  row  of  trees  3  M.  long.  At  its  E.  end  is  the  Normantorh  Irht^ 
(see  Map).  —  Dog -lovers  will  remember  that  Clumber  spaniels 
take  their  name  from  this  estate,  where  the  breed  is  still  careAilly 
maintained. 

On  the  8.  Clumber  Park  marches  with  that  of  *TlL0re8b7  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Manyeis,  a  ^ne  m«iW«^QTi  \Ti  ^v^  ElUabethan  style 
(1868;  no  adm.).  It  is  snmptuoTial^  tL\.\jek^\Ji^  wi^  wq!w:\w%%^\b&^^\ 
china,  rainarkable  wood-carvings  >  wmoxa,  wv^  lasA^wv  ^Vdcoa.^. 

imong  the  portraits  is  one  ol  l.ad^  ^^^  "^ ''^'^l?^!fS^;J^^ 
'-*  boTu  here  in  1689.  —  Among  t^^  ^^'^^^  ^w^*^l^V^^^^- 
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fleently  timbered  Park  (open  on  Mon.,  Tliiirs.,  &  Sat.)  are  the  pri- 
yate  drive  and  the  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts.  —  Ollerlon  and 
Edwinatowt  (see  below)  are  the  nearest  stations  to  Thoresby. 


Fbom  Ghestbbfield  to  LiNOOLir,  40  M.,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire^ 
^  East  Coast  Railway  in  18/^  hr.  (fares  5s.  8d.,  3s.  3V2<i.)-  The 
railway  runs  across  the  Sherwood  Forest  district  from  W.  to  E.  and 
affords  easy  access  to  several  interesting  points.  —  Chesteriield,  see 
p.  434.  —  4  M.  Arkwright  Town ;  5  M.  Bolsover  (see  p.  401) ;  6*/2  M. 
Searcliffe,  At  (10  M.)  Langwith  Junction  our  line  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  that  from  Sheffield  (fares  from  Sheffield  to  Lincoln  5s.  8d., 
3«.  Gl/jd.).  We  cross  the  line  from  Mansfield  to  Worksop  (p.  386).  — 
11 1/2  M.  Warsop.  The  little  town  of  Market  War  sop  lies  on  the 
Medenj  ^2  ^*  ^^  the  N.  of  the  railway.  The  train  passes  near  the 
'Parliament  Oak'  (p.  400;  r.).  —  I6V2  M.  Edwinatowe  (*Dukerie8 
Hotel,  near  the  station,  R.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6(2.,  pens,  from  9s.;, 
TariouB  smaller  inns  in  the  village),  a  village  with  500  inhab.,  is 
situated  on  the  Maun,  near  the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  parish- 
church,  with  a  good  spire,  is  supposed  to  be  erected  over  the  grave 
of  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria  (d.  633),  who  was  slain  in  battle. 

The  following  Walk  (easily  followed  with  the  aid  of  the  Map)  takes 
'  in  many  of  the  finest  points  of  ^Sherwood  Forest.  Leaving  the  village  on 
the  17.  side,  we  follow  the  woodland  lane  to  0/2  M.)  the  *Major  Oak  (or 
Queen  Oak\  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  a  girth  of  30  ft.  at  a  height  of 
5  ft.,  while  the  spread  of  its  branches  is  nearly  250  ft.  [Among  the  other 
fine  oaks  in  this  part  of  the  forest,  which  is  known  as  BirJtlands,  are  the 
CeiUre  Tree  and  Robin  EoocTs  Larder  (also  called  the  Shambles)^  the  latter 
IVs  M*  to  the  W.  of  the  Mi^or  Oak.]  From  the  Uajor  Oak  the  forest-lane 
leads  towards  the  N.  to  (1  M.)  the  highroad,  which  we  follow  to  the  left 
to  (1  M.)  Budby  (inn),  a  pretty  little  model  village  on  the  Meden.  Here 
we  turn  to  theE.  and  traverse  Thore$by  Park  (p.  w6\  see  Map)  to  (iVz  M.) 
the  Buck  Oates,  a  lodge  with  gate-pillars  surmounted  by  stags  carved  in 
stone.  The  Back  Gates,  which  lie  in  the  part  of  the  forest  called  Bilhagh, 
are  about  V^  ^'  to  the  N.  of  the  above-mentioned  highroad,  which  we 
regain  opposite  the  lane  leading  to  the  Major  Oak.  This  point  is  about 
1*^  M.  from  Ollerton  (see  below),  which  lies  to  the  left  (E.).  Or  we  may 
proceed  direct  from  the  Buck  G-ates  to  (IV2  M.)  Ollerton  by  the  Beech 
Drive.  Those  whose  appetite  for  walking  is  yet  unsated  may  return  to 
Edwinstowe  vi^  Rujff'ord  Abbey  (set  heiow),  which  lies  about  IV2  M.  to  the 
8.  of  Ollerton. 

About  is/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Edwinstowe  is  Bufford  Abbey,,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Savile,  founded  as  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  1148.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  present  building  probably  dates  from  the  i6th  century.  l!7either 
the  house  nor  the  beautiful  park  is  open  without  special  permission.  — 
A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Clipttone,  I'/i  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Edwinstowe, 
with  the  scanty  remains  of  *King  John^s  Palace^  (so  called). 

17  M.  OUert(m  (*Hop  Pole,  pens.  10s.  6d.)  is  another  centre  for 
practically  the  same  excursions  as  Edwinstowe.    Ollerton  HaU  is 
a  Tudor  mansion.  —  24  M.  Tuxford  (5.  hAJik).  —  ^^  '^Si^^  "^^ 
a,  N.  R.  at  (25  M.)  Dukeries  Junction  (^.  444^,  wiWici^^^^^^ 
Medborofigh  we  cross  the  Trent.     Tlixee  o^'^iet  wsisiXV  ^\.%S^^^^  "«*^ 
psBBod  before  we  reach  — 
40  M.  Zdneoln  (see  p.  470). 
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47.  From  Liverpool  or  Manchester  to  Carlisle. 

119  M.  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  2»/4-52/8  hrs.  (fares  from  Liverpool  18».  lid., 
10«.  lid.,  95.  Ud.;  from  Manchester  18«.,  iU.  2d.,  10«.  Id.).  The  two  lines 
unite  at  Wigan  (see  helow:  V«-l  hr.). 

The  Midland  route  (31/2  hrs. ;  same  fares)  runs  from  Liyerpool  via 
Ormskirk  (p.  348)  to  Blaekbum  (p.  356),  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Manchester 
route  via  Bolton  (p.  850);  thence  to  Ifellifield,  where  the  main  line  is  joined, 
see  p.  856. 

From  Liverpool  to  (I81/2M.)  Wigan,  seep.  350;  from  Manchestei 

to  (18  M.)  Wigan,  see  p.  360.  At  Wigan  (JBot/ai;  Victoria,  R.  3a.  6d., 

L.  2s,  6(2. ;  Bail,  Rfrnt.  Rooms),  an  iron,  brass,  and  cotton  making 

town  with  (1901)  60,770  inhab.,  in  an  important  coal-district,  we 

join  the  trunk-line  of  the  L.  N.  W.  R. 

About  8  M.  to  the  17.  of  Wigan  (also  reached  from  Red  Rock  station) 
is  Haigh  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  It  contains 
a  large  library,  illuminated  MSS.,  early-Christian  carvings  in  ivory,  and 
pictures,  Including  examples  of  Botticelli,  Bronzino,  Rembrandt,  Aionso 
Cano,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough.  Application  for  admission  may  be 
made  to  the  librarian,  Mr.  W.  Edmond. 

Beyond  (28  M.)  Farington  we  cross  the  Eihhle  (*View  to  the 
right). 

29  M.  Preston  (*Pa/rlc  Hotel,  R.  from  is.  6(i.,  D.  5«. ;  Victoria;  Bull; 
Alexandra  Temperance;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  an  important  centre 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  with  (1901)  120,860  inhabitants.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Toirn  Hall,  from  a  design  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott ;  the  Harris  Free  Library  ^  Museum,  with  good  scnlptuies  in 
the  pediment  by  E.  Roscoe  Mullens ;  the  County  Hall;  and  the  Parish 
Church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1885.  The  town  possesses  three  large 
Public  Parks, 

Preston  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  and  was  frequently  the 
scene  of  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  The  Parliament- 
arians defeated  the  Royalists  near  Preston  in  1648,  and  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Pretender  in  1715.  Richard  Arktoright,  the  inventor,  was  bom  at  Preston 
in  1732.  Preston  was  the  cradle  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  the  first 
teetotal  pledges  were  signed  here  by  Joseph  Livesey  and  his  friends  in  1833. 

There  is  a  well-defined  Roman  Camp  at  Ribehester,  on  the  Ribb|e,  12  M. 
above  Preston. 

From  Pbeston  to  Blackpool  and  Fleetwood,  21  M. ,    railway  in 
V2-I  hr.  (fares  8«.  8d.,  Is.  lid..  Is.  8V2d.).  —  From  (8  M.)  Kirkham  a  branch- 
line  diverges  to  the  left  for  the  flourishing  watering-places  of  Lptham 
(Clifton  Arms,  R.  8«.  6d.,  D.  is  ;  Queen;  good  golf  links),  and  St.  Anne^s- 
hy-the-Bea  (St.  Anne^s  Hotel;  Grand),  whence  it  goes  on  to  Blackpool  (see 
below).- —  141/2  M.  Poulton  is  the  starting-point  of  the  regular  line  to  (18  M.) 
Blackpool  (Mitrovole,  R.5<.,  L.  3s.-ds.6d.,  D.  bs.;  Park;  Clifton  Arms;  County; 
Albion,  pens.  8s.  od. ;  Imperial  Hydropathic,  pens.  10-12s.),  one  of  the  most 
popular  sea-bathing  resorts  in  the  North  of  England,  with  a  fine  esplanade, 
three  piers,  a  winter  garden,  an  ^Eififel  Tower^  (500  ft.  high),  a  gigantic  wheel, 
three  theatres,  the  ^Alhambra^  (varieties;  huge  ball-room),  etc.    An  electric 
tramway  connects  Blackpool  with  St  Anne''s  and  Lytham  (see  above)  and  with 
Fleetwood.  —  The  direct  lin&  from  Poulton  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  Fleetwood 
CMount;  Crown;  Royal;  Rail.  Bfrni.  Roonu)^  abViQ>a\«\dTi^  watering-place  on 
the  Irish  Channel.     Mail-steamers  5^7  \i«n.<ift  ^W^  \.q  BftMa**--*  *sA.s&«st^  ^&  •. 
oummer-BeTvice  to   the  Isle  oi  HUu  ^p.  ^JK>V    KXiOM\ '^ 'l^.  V-^i  \Js«.  ^:sr  ,  v^ 
^jsa/i  School.,  a  large  puTillc  school  ftfift'ViOi?^^. 
^om  ^ar^^an/aWcli-UTie  tut.,  ^o  ^^^^^^^^^^t^ 
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Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms) ^  the  county- town  of  Lancashire,  with  40,329 
inhab.,  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lune.  It  has  two  stations, 
the  Castle  Station  (L.  &  N.  W.  R.)  and  Green  Ay  res  (Mid.),  ahout 
1/2  M.  apart.  The  Castle^  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt,  but  still  retain- 
ing its  ancient  keep  with  a  turret  known  as  'John  of  Gaunt's  Chair', 
is  now  the  gaol.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Church  of  SL  Mary  (15th  cent.), 
Gontaining  good  stained  glass,  some  fine  oak-carvings,  and  a  few 
interesting  brasses.  The  Storey  Art  QaUery  was  opened  in  1891. 
To  the  left  of  the  line,  before  Lancaster,  is  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum 
for  Imbeciles,  and  to  the  right  is  Ripley  Hospital,  erected  for  orphan 
children  at  a  cost  of  100,000^. 

Lancaster  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward III.  to  his  son,  *01d  John  of  G-aunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster',  and  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  is  still  attached  to  the  Grown.  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  the  comparative  anatomist,  were  natives  of  Lancaster. 

From  Lancaster  a  tramway  and  a  branch-railway  run  to  the  W.  to 
(6  M.)  Morecambe  (Mdland,  R,  is.,  D.  is.Qd.\  King''*  Arms;  Crown;  West 
View;  Elms,  R.  3<.  Bd.,  'D.is.6d.\  Imperial;  Qrand),  a  thriving  watering- 

8 lace,  with  a  promenade,  two  piers,  two  theatres,  a  winter-garden,  etc. 
[orecambe  may  also  be  reached  by  the  Midland  lUilway  from  Hellifield 
(see  p.  489)  and  has  a  motor-car  service  to  Heysham  (p.  439;  fare  3<f.).  — 
Another  short  branch-line  runs  from  Lancaster  to  Gkuson  Dock,  a  port  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Lune. 

At  (63  M.)  Best  Bank  diverges  another  branch  to  (3  M.)  More- 
cambe (see  above).  View,  to  the  left,  of  Morecambe  Bay.  —  56  M. 
Camfortli  (Station  Hotel;  Rail,  Refreshmt,  Rooms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  Fumess  Railway  to  Barrow,  the  Lake  District,  and  Whitehaven 
(see  R.  48)  and  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  Wennington  and  Helli- 
field (p.  439).  —  69  M.  Oxenholme  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the 
junction  of  the  branch  to  (3  M.)  Kendal  and  (11  M.)  Windermere 
(p.  412). 

Kendal  (Commercial;  King's  Arms),  the  chief  town  of  Westmorland 
(14,183  inhab.),  is  seen  below  to  the  left  as  we  proceed.  It  still  carries  on 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  established  by  Flemish  weavers  in  the 
14th  cent.,  but  ^Kendal  Green **  is  no  longer  made.  On  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  in  which  Queen  Catherine  Parr  was  bom. 

From  (78  M.)  Low  Gill  (♦View  to  the  right)  a  line  runs  to  the 
right  to  Ingleton  (p.  440).  80  M.  Tebay  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the 
junction  of  the  N.E.  line  to  Darlington  (p.  450)  and  Bishop  Auck- 
land (see  pp.  451,  455).  —  Beyond  Tebay  the  line  rapidly  ascends 
."with  Shap  Fells  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Shap  Wells, 
-with  the  large  Shap  Spa  Hotel  (see  below).  From  Shap  Summit, 
the  highest  point  of  the  line  (1000  ft.)  the  train  dashes  down  the 
steep  gradient  to  (89  M.)  Shap  (Shap  Spa  Hotel ,  3  M.  to  the  S. ; 
Greyhound ,  at  the  station).  Hawes  Water  (p.  425)  is  5^2  M.  to 
the  W.  of  Shap ;  and  Eidsty  Pike,  High  St.,  and  other  sTLCMSLvta  <il 
the  Lake  Distnct  are  conspicuous  to  t\ift  \ftlV,,  KXiWvX.^'^*  ^^  "^'^ 
S.  W.  (1,)  of  (97  M.)  Clifton  is  Lotjother  CaatU  ^«xV  ^1  \.va&^^5S»^^ 

A  little  tkrtber  on  we  haye  a  glimija©  oiv  t\i^  A^X.  'olt  ^•ro'witso.'wv 

^aU,  the  borne  of  Lord  Biougham. 
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101 M.  Penrith  (Qtorge,  B.  4«.,  D.  4«.j  Cro%im^  B.  Ss.,  D.  6«.  3d.; 

£aiZ.  i?/Vnt.  Rooms)^  an  ancient  market-town,  with  9182  inhab.  and 

the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  is  the  Junction  of  the  line  to  Keswick 

,  and  Cockermonth  (see  below),  and  of  the  'Eden  Valley  line*  to  ilp- 

plehy  (p.  440)  and  Kirkhy  Stephen  (p.  440).  A  small  inn,  named  the 

Gloucester  Arms,  contains  a  room  in  which  Biohard  III.  once  slept, 

and  some  good  old  oaken  panelling.     Pcrhrith  Beaeorh  (937  ft.), 

crowning  a  wooded  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (25  min.  from 

the  station),  commands  a  good  view  over  UUswater. 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Penrith  is  Eden  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Musgraves,  still  containing  the  curious  old  glass  goblet,  the  legend 
attached  to  which  is  celebrated  in  Uhland^s  well-known  ballad,  *The  Luck 
of  Eden  Hair  ('Das  Gliick  von  Edenhair).  —  About  8  M.  farther  on,  at 
Salkeld,  is  a  I^ruidical  circle  known  as  Lmg  Meg  and  her  Daughters. 

Fbom  Penbith  to  Keswick,  Cookesmouth,  and  Wokkimoton,  39  M., 
railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  Is.  2d.,  8s.  8d.,  8«.  8d.;  to  Keswick  8«.  9d.,  is.  8<f.. 
is.  6d.).  As  we  start  we  have  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  heights  around 
Ullswater.  972  M.  TrouUteek  (inn)  is  one  of  the  starting-points  for  a  visit 
to  Ullswater  (p.  i2S).  The  Saddleback  (p.  433),  seen  on  the  right,  may 
be  ascended  from  (i4V%  M.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  433).  To  the  left  opens  the 
Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  430).  Beyond  Threlkeld  the  train  passes  throng  the 
charming  valley  of  the  winding  Greta,  —  18  M.  Keswick^  see  p.  428.  — 
The  train  now  runs  through  the  Vale  of  Keswick  to  (20  M.)  BraiVneaiUy 
beyond  which  it  skirts  the  W.  bank  ot  Bassenthwaite  Lake  (p.  434).  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  towers  Skiddaw  (p.  433).  2dV2  M.  BassenthssaUe  Lake 
Station  (Pheasant  Inn).  —  30Vs  M.  Cockermouth  (Globe;  Eeap^s  Temperasiee)^ 
with  the  relics  of  a  Xorman  castle,  was  the  birthplace  of  Wox^sworth, 
who  dedicated  a  well-known  sonnet  to  his  native  place.  His  father  is 
buried  in  the  church.  Lowes  Water  (p.  427)  is  8  M.  to  the  S.  —  39  M.  Work' 
ington^  see  p.  411.    The  trains  go  on  to  (7  M.)  Whitehaven  (p.  411). 

From  Penrith  to  Pooley  Bridge  (Ullswater),  see  p.  423. 

119  M.  Carlisle.  —  Hotels.  ^County  &  Station  Hotel  (PI.  a;  G,  5), 
connected  with  the  station  by  a  covered  passage,  B.  4-5«. ;  *Gbown  Sl  If itrb 
(PI.  b;  C,  4),  rebuilt,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  from  3#.;  Gband  Centkal  (PL  C5  C,  4), 
B.  from  3^.,  D.  is.  6d. ;  Bush  (PL  d  *,  G,  4),  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  3<.,  near  the  stotion; 
Bed  Lion  (PL  e;  C,  5),  Botchergate;  Graham's  (PL  f ;  G,  6),  Victobia  (PL  g; 
G,  4),  two  tem  perance  hotels.  —  Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms, 

Post  Office  (PL  G,  4),  Lowther  St.  —  American  Agents  T.  S.  Strong. 

Carlisle,  an  ancient  border-city  with  45,478  inhab.,  is  pleasantly 

situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  three  small  riyers, 

the  Eden,  the  Caldew,  and  the  Fetteril.    It  is  the  county-town  of 

Cumberland,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  an  important  railway-centre 

(comp.  RR.50,  53,  64a).  Its  industries  Include  colour-printing,  and 

the  making  of  biscuits,  textile  fabrics,  and  iron. 

Carlisle,  the  British  Caer  Luel,  and  the  Boman  Luguvallium  or  Lugu- 

ballia,  is  the  only  purely  English  city  which  retains  its  ancient  British 

name.    At  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 

of  Strafheljde ,  and  it  withstood    the  invaders  till    the  7th  century.     It 

seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  later,  and  to  have 

remMined  almost  deserted  until  'W\\Yi«.Kvl^ul\]A  tii«A«  SX  \.^«  defence  of  the 

f!ngUah  border  and  erected  its  castle.  ^\ift  >o\&\i^^t\'6  ^w^^wssAa^Ns^vaa. 

^t  a  i^ter  period  it  was  an  ImpotUnX.  ^ot^w-IotXx*^^^  kiA  ev\g^^\  t^\»s^ 
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The  Citadel  Railway  Station  (PL  C,  5)  is  a  large  stiactare  cover- 
ing  seyen  acres  of  groiind,  and  used  by  seven  different  railway- 
companies.  On  issuing  from  it  (on  the  N.  side)  we  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  two  massive  circular  Court  Houses  ^  built  on  the  site 
of  the  former  citadel.  To  the  left  is  the  Oaol.  Passing  between  the 
court-houses,  we  follow  English  St.  to  the  Market  Placb  (PL  0,  4) 
in  which  stands  the  Town  Hall.  The  street  forks  here.  Castle  St. , 
to  the  left,  leads  to  the  — 

Cathedral  (PL  £,  4),  which  was  originally  founded  by  William 
Bufus  as  the  church  of  the  Augustine  Priory  of  St.  Mary.  This 
Norman  church  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  burned  down  some 
time  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent. ;  and  the  E.E.  choir  which 
replaced  the  old  one  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292,  and  again 
rebuilt,  In  the  Dec.  style,  in  the  following  cent,  (finished  ca. 
1400).  The  Central  Tower  (ca.  1410)  is  by  no  means  imposing. 
The  nave  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Scots  under  Leslie  in  1646, 
and  still  remains  a  fragment  consisting  of  two  Norman  bays.  The 
whole  building  was  restored  in  1853.    The  daily  services  are  at 

10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  "We  enter  by  the  N.  door. 

Interior.  The  Nave  has  a  different  axis  from  the  choir.  The  fine  l^orman 
arches  have  been  curiously  crushed  out  of  shape  by  the  settling  of  the 
piers.  The  S.  Tsansept  contains  an  interesting  Runic  inscription  (under 
glass)  and  a  bust  of  George  Moore  (d.  1876),  the  philanthropist.  To  the 
E.  it  is  adjoined  by  St.  Catharine^t  Chapel. 

The  ^Choib  is  entered  by  the  central  doorway  to  the  N.  of  the  organ, 
below  the  tabernacle- arch  of  the  stalls.  The  lower  arches  are  E.  E. ,  the 
triforiuxn  and  clerestory  Decorated.  The  glory  of  the  choir  is  the  late- 
Dec,  or  Flamboyant  *E,  Window ^  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  England, 
50  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  broad.  The  upper  part  of  this  window  contains  the 
only  ancient  glass  in  the  cathedral.  The  wooden  ceiling  (14th  cent.)  has 
been  repainted.  The  Stall*  date  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  their  backs  are 
covered  with  rude  paintings  from  the  legends  of  SS.  Augustine,  Anthony, 
and  Cuthbert  and  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  carved  capitals  oi 
the  choir-pillars  illustrate  the  seasons.  Among  the  monuments  are  those 
otDean  Close  (d.  1882;  8.  choir-aisle)  and  Archdeacon  Palep  (d.  1805;  behind 
the  altar).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  K.  choir-aisle  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
Clerestory  and  Tower  (adm.  Qd. ;  fine  view).  —  In  1797  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  married  in  the  nave  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  at  that  time  walled  off  and 
used  as  a  parish  church.  To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Refectory  of 
St.  Mary''s  Priory  (see  above)  and  two  dilapidated  arches.  The  house  with 
the  square  tower  is  the  Deanery. 

Farther  on  Castle  St.  passes  Tullie  House  (PL£,  3),  a  modem 
structure  incorporating  an  interesting  17th  cent,  mansion  and  con- 
taining the  Public  Library  and  the  Museum  (open  free  from  11  till 
dusk),  containing  natural  history  collections  and  Boman  relics  from 
the  neighbourhood.  —  Castle  St.  ends  at  the  Castle  (PL  A,  £,  3), 
which  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  is  open  to  visitors  during  the  day. 
Extensive  view  from  the  battlements.  Visitors  are  uotTvor^  ^^\s!&S^^ 
to  the  top  of  the  Herman  Keep,  erected \)y  ^ulvxa,  "ViTsA.^^  ^M^\ft^i^»sv 
(gratuity)  abowa  the  dungeons  in  which  t\i©  T^T\&atiet.^  ^iVl^  -v'st^ 
confined,  and  aome  relics  of  Queen  Marv's  bViot\.  <i^^\\:^X.l '^^^'^  ^"^ 
1568, 
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A  walk  encircles  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  passing  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  City  Walls^  also  constructed  by  William  Bufus. 

The  suburb  of  Stanwix  (Axelodunum),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eden, 
reached  by  a  handsome  bridge  (PI.  G,  2),  was  a  station  on  the  Great  Roman 
WciU  (p.  4^),  of  which  a  few  remains  may  be  seen  there. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Carlisle  to  Corby  and  Wetheral  (p.  459) ; 
*'Nav)orth  (p.  469) ;  ^Lanereost  Priory,  12i/»  M.  to  the  N.E.  (usually  reached 
via  l^aworth);  *Oilsland  and  the  Roman  WaU  (p.  460)-,  Eden  Hall  (p.  408) 
and  Oretna  (p.  511);  Holme  Cultram  Abbey,  18  H.  to  the  W.,  near  Abbey, 
on  the  Silloth  Railway  (see  below) ;  and  Neiherhy  (p.  603),  11  M.  to  the  N. 

Fbox  Gaslisle  to  Mabypobt,  28  H.,  railway  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  3«. 
lOd. ,  2«.  7d.,  2«.  4d.).  —  Karyport  (Benhouee  Arms)  is  a  thriving  little 
coaling-port.    From  Haryport  to  Workington,  see  p.  411. 

Fbom  Gablislb  to  Silloth,  22V2  M.,  railway  in  */«-!  hr.  (fares  2<. 
6<i.,  1«.  6d.)-  From  (8V«  M.)  Drumhurgh  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (81/2  M.) 
Port  Cai'liele.  —  Silloth  {Ctueen'* ;  Solteay ;  Criffel,  42«.  per  week,  comfortable), 
i3  a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Solteay  Firth,  with  good  golf-links  and  regular 
steam-communication  with  Liverpool  and  with  Dublin  via  Douglas  (p.  358). 

From  Carlisle  to  Ifetocastle,  see  B.  53;  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  see 
B.  6i;  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  see  B.  60. 

48.  From  Garnforth  to  Ulverston,  Windermere  (Lake 
Side),  Forness  Abbey,  and  Whitehaven. 

74  M.  Bailwat  in  2V4-3V4  hrs.  (fares  11#.  2d,,  bs.  Id. ;  fares  to  Fumess 
Abbey  4<.  2d.,  2s.  id.). 

Camforth,  see  p.  407.  The  train  skirts  Morecambe  Bay,  passing 
Silverdale  and  Amside,  and  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Kent.  —  9  M. 
Orange-over-Sands  (*Giange  Hotel,  R.  43.-4«.  Gd.,  D.  4s.;  Crown, 
R.  3s.,  D.  2s.6d.-3s.  6d. ;  Hazelwood  Hydropathic;  Grange  Hydro- 
pathic), a  pretty  watering-place  at  the  foot  of  Tewharrow.  Cartmd 
Church,  2y2  ^-  *<>  *^®  ^'j  is  interesting  (i2th  oent.).  —  Holker  Hall 
(Victor  Cavendish ,  Esq.)  Is  seen  to  the  right  beyond  (I31/2  M.) 
Cark.  We  then  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Leven;  Coniston  Old  Man 
(p.  415)  is  seen  to  the  right. 

19  M.  Ulverston  (^County;  Sun),  a  market-town  with  10,064 

inhabitants.  Conishead  Priory,  2  M.  to  the  S.E,  (branch-line,  with 

one  train  daily;  also  omn.),  is  now  a  popular  hydropathic 

Ulverston  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  (91/2  M.,  in  25  min.)  to  Lake 
Side,  at  the  foot  of  Windermere  (comp.  p.  413).   The  line  skirts  the  ZevM. 

25  M.  Fumess  Abbey  Station  (Abbey  Hotel,  R.  5s.,  B.  3«.,  lunch 
3«.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  10s.  6i.),  in  the  romantic  *Valley  of  Nightshade". 

The  ruins  of '^Fumess  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundntion  of  the  12th  eent., 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  in  England.  The  Abboy 
was  at  one  time  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  Abbot  exercised  an  almost 
regal  sway  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  finest  features  of  the  rnina 
are  the  E.E.  chapter-house  and  the  triplet  of  grand  Norman  arches  at  the 
entri^nce  to  the  chapter-house.  In  the  Abbotts  Chapel  are  two  effigies  of  Nor- 
man  knights  (12th  cent.),  said  to  be  Uie  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  England. 

26y2  M.  Boose.  —  28^2  M-  "BMtfjrw-Vnr^Tmiftw  (Ihjke  of  Edin- 

burgh;  Imperial^  R.  or  D.  38.  ^^\  «.  WiVtVtv"^  ^^%:^^^.  ^«\^V^S5yCs 

^7,689  fniab.,  magniftcent  docVs,  )iwi^%om^  m^m^V^^^^^^^^^J^ 

nd  extenaiYe  Iron-woiks.  Steam«8  ^\^  Vc^mtj.  ^»  ^rt*"""  ^^^^^^ 

eetwood  Cp.  406;  fares  ^.  6d.,  is.  ^A"^.  wi^^^^'^^^'^ 
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40  M.  Foxfield  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (1  M.)  Broughton 
(p.  416)  and  Coniston  (10  M.,  in  25  min. ;  see  p.  414).  —  We  now 
cross  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  (p.  416^.  From  (5772  M. )  Ravenglass 
(Queen's  Head  J  Pennington  Arms,  R.  2«.,  D.  2a.  6d.)  a  narrow-gauge 
line  runs  via  Beckfoot  to  (7M.)  Boot  (Woolpack;  Mason's  Arms),  the 
nearest  station  to  Wast  Water  (p.  434).— 59  M,Drigg  (Victoria)  j  61 M. 
8€a8cale(see  p.  435).  From  (63  M.)  SeUafield  a  branch-line  diverges  to 
the  mining-district  of  CUator  Moor,  —  691/2  M.  St.  Bees  {Sea  Cote; 
Albert,  R.  Ss, ,  D.  2a.  6d.),  with  an  ancient  church  and  a  theological 
college.    To  the  left  is  St,  Bees  Head,  rising  300  ft.  above  the  sea. 

74  M.  WMteliaven  (Grand,  R.  3s.,  D.  from  25.;  Globe,  R.  or 
D.3«. ;  Black  Lion),  a  seaport  with  19,325  inhab.  and  a  fine  harbour. 
Steamers  to  Ramsey,  see  p.  358. 

From  Whitehaven  the  line  is  prolonged  to  (7  M.)  Workington  (Railway 
Hotel;  Chreen  Dragon^  B.  3«.,  D.  As,  Qd.),  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
JDerwent,  with  large  steel-works  and  important  salmon-fisheries,  and  to 
(14  M.)  Maryport  (see  p.  410). 

49.  The  Lake  District. 

The  picturesque  mountainous  region  known  as  the  *  ^English  Lake 
Siitriet  is  comprised  within  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland, 
together  with  the  adjoining  northern  portion  of  Lancashire;  and  its  boundaries 
may  be  roughly  described  as  the  Irish  Sea  and  Morecambe  Bay  on  the  W. 
and  S. ;  the  railway  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  on  the  E. ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Penrith  to  Workington  on  the  N.  Within  these  limits  lies  a  wealth 
of  charmingly  diversified  scenery;  and  though  none  of  the  mountains 
exceeds  3200  ft.  in  height,  and  the  largest  of  the  lakes  is  only  IO1/2  M.  long, 
their  pieturesqueness  and  even  wildness  are  far  greater  than  their  size 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  are  in  all  about  16  lakes  or  meres 
(the  largest  being  Windermere,  Ullstoater,  Coniston^  and  Derwentwaier), 
besides  innumerable  mountain- tarns.  The  highest  summits  are  Seaf§ll 
i^ite  (8210  ft.),  Scafell  (3166  ft.),  ffelvellpn  (3118  ft.),  hnd  Skiddav  (dOdi  ft.). 
The  usual  approaches  to  the  Lake  District  are  from  Oxenholme  (p.  407) 
to  Windermere,  from  Camforth  (p.  407)  to  Lake  Side  (Windermere)  or  Coni- 
ston, and  from  Penrith  (p.  408)  to  Keswick  or  Ullswater.  Seascale  (see  above  & 
p.  4S5)  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  the  Wastwater  district.  The  most 
common  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  Windermere,  as  in  this 
ease  we  see  the  tamer  scenery  first.  Tnose  who  can  devote  One  Day  only 
to  the  Lakes  will  see  most  by  taking  the  coach  from  Bowneee-on-  Windermere 
to  AnAleeide,,  Oraemere,  Thirlmere,  &nd.  Keswick  (see  p.  412;  or  steamer  to 
Ambleside  and  coach  thence);  or  they  may  make  the  circular  tour  from 
CcniiUm  or  Ambleside,  mentioned  at  p.  419.  A  Skcond  Day  may  be 
devoted  to  the  Buttermere  round  described  at  pp.  1^,  429,  and  a  Third 
Day  to  Ullswater,  in  which  case  the  Lake  District  is  quitted  via  Penrith  (see 
p.  423).  —  A  week's  walk  may  be  planned  thus:  1st  Day.  From  Windermere 
to  Ambleside,  Grasmere,  and  Dungeon  Oill  (16  M.;  steamer  to  Ambleside, 
see  p.  412).  —  2nd  Day.  From  Dungeon  Gill  by  Rotaett  Gill  to  Wasdale 
Head,  3-4  hrs.,  or  including  an  ascent  of  Beafell  Pike,  41/3-6  hrs.  — 
3bd  Day.  From  Wasdale  Head  to  Anglers  Inn,  Ennerdaley  by  the  Pillar 
or  by  the  Black  Sail  Pass,  6-7  hrs.;  from  Ennerdale  to  Buttermere  via 
Floutem  Tarn  and  Scale  Force,  27^3  hrs.  —  4th  Day.  From  BTLUArmsx^ 
to  Ke»»ick  vi5  Bonister  House  and  BorrwadaXt,  i\  Ift..  —  ^^liKi,  '^xwa. 
KeBwicK  vii  Betvellfn  to  Patterdale,  5-6  hrs.  —  iiin  "Dki.  ^«5X  wv  \3\U»a\*v  ^ 
visit  Atra Force,  and  %o  on  to  Penrith;  or,  from  Patter daU  Vi  'WSiwAtrTftwr* 
^r  the ^iristme  Past  and  Trwibeck,  13  M,  (aigreaaioTi  lo  Howea  ^»^'*'^S^e. 

hoUow  (comp.  p,  f8i)  i  Hodd,  a  spur  of  a  mouiLtaVii  •,  Fill^  •* m<i^»8«*»^^  '^•^ 
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a  waterfall ;  Oill^  a  gorge ;  Baut€^  the  top  of  a  pass,  French  *eor  \  Sohne^ 
an  island }  iTow,  a  mound-like  Mil;  Nab  (A.S.  Ifebhe^  nose),  a  projecting 
rock ;  Pike^  a  peak ;  Raise,  the  top  of  a  ridge ;  Scar^  a  wall  of  rock ;  Beret, 
steep' slope  of  loose  stones;  ThwaiU,  a  clearing. 

The  Hotel*  in  the  Lake  District  are  generally  good  and  not  exorbitant; 
while  even  the  smallest  inns,  almost  without  exception,  are  laudably 
clean.    Guides  and  Ponies  may  be  procured  at  some  of  the  principal  resorts. 

Readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  Lake  SeJiool  of  Po4try» 
Wordsworth  in  particular  has  made  the  district  his  own  CWordsworth- 
shire\  as  Lowell  calls  it),  and  few  points  of  interest  have  been  left  unsung 
in  his  ^Excursion^  or  minor  poems.  Among  interesting  prose  works  relating 
to  the  Lakes  may  be  mentioned  Harriet  MarHneau's  ^Guide  to  the  Lake 
District*  (4th  ed.,  1871),  Pro/.  KnighVs  ^English  Lake  District  as  Inter- 
preted in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth^  and  'Through  the  Wordaworth 
Country*  (1887),  James  Papn's  ^Leaves  from  Lakeland",  Wordsworth's  ^Guide 
to  the  Lake  District*  (5th  ed.,  1835;  new  edition,  1906),  CHbson^s  ^Folk- 
speech  of  Cumberland*,  and  Miss  Alice  Red's  'Beckside  Boggle  and  other 
Lake  Country  Legends*.  The  botanist  is  referred  to  J.  O.  B(sker'*s  'Flora 
of  the  Lake  District*  (1886),  and  the  geologist  to  /.  Postlethtcaite^s  'Geology 
of  the  Lake  District*.  Cragsmen  may  consult  'Bock  Climbing  in  the 
English  Lake  District*,  by  0.  Olynne  Jones,  and  'Climbing*  (Part  L,  Eng- 
land), by  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 

The  Lake  Diatrict  Association  (sec,  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  Windermere) 
does  good  work  in  resisting  schemes  likely  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery. 

a.     Windermere  Seotion. 

The  village  of  Windermere  {^Rig^s  Windermere  Hotel ,  with 
view,  R.  4«.,  D.  48.  6d.;  Rail.  Rfmt  Rooms;  station,  p.  407)  lies 
about  300  ft.  above  the  lake  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  from  which 
it  is  distant  8/4  M.  by  the  direct  footpath  and  II/2  M.  by  road.  It 
is  delightfolly  situated  among  trees  at  the  foot  of  Onest  Head 
(p.  413),  affording  fine  views  of  the  lake.  Visitors  may  take 
up  their  quarters  with  almost  equal  advantage  either  here  or  at 
Bowness  (see  below),  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  V/2  M.  to  the  S. 
(omn.  from  the  station  6(2.). 

Those  who  reach  the  lake  at  the  Lake  Side  Station  (see  p.  418)  may 
go  on  at  once  by  steamer  to  (4  M.)  *Storr*s  Hall  Hotel,  (5  M.)  the  Ferrf 
(p.  414),  or  (6  M.)  Sourness. 

Bowness.  —  Hotels.  *Old  EyiSLAND,  close  to  the  lake ;  *Bbl8Fibld, 
opposite  the  pier,  with  large  grounds,  R.  4<.  Qd.,  D.  bs. ;  *Botal  Hutjbl,  B.4f . ; 
•Cbown,  on  a  height  to  the  E.,  R.  from  4*.,  D.  4f.  6^.5  ♦Stag's  Head, 
B.  2-4«.,  D.  2«.-4<.  6d.,  unpretending.  —  ♦Fkbry  Hotel,  *Stoiie*8  Hall, 
and  *Low  Wood  Hotel,  see  p.  414.  —  *Htdeopathio  Establishment, 
well  situated  on  Biscay  How,  pens,  from  Is.  —  Lodgings. 

Coaches  run  daily  in  summer  from  Bowness  and  Windermere  to 
(I2V2  H.)  Ullstoater  (fare  6«.,  return  Ss.  Qd.) ;  from  Bowness  across  the  ferry 
to  (10  M.)  Coniston  (4<.,  return  6«.);  round  i\iQ  Langdales  (6«.}  p.  419);  and 
from  Windermere  station  to  Ambleside  (5  H.;  is.  Qd.),  Orasmere  (9  H.; 
2s.  6d.),  and  Kesieick  (21  M.;  Ss,Qd.).  —  Hotel-Omnibuses  from  Bowness  and 
from  (3  H.)  Low  Wood  (p.  414)  meet  the  trains  at  Windermere. 

StetanexB  ply  on  Windermere  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day, 
calling  at  several  stations.    Entire  loux  of  the  lake  (2V2  hrs.)  8«.,  2s.  Btf.; 
to  Zake  Side  (*/«  ir.)  1*.  6d.,  la.  •,  to  Walerhead  V^ot  ATOib\w^dfc;M\\aA  1«.^9J. 
J  "5?***  ^^  *he  lake   is.  per  hour,  b». -pet  ^VJ\^v'Osi.\iQ^Vn^«B.\x.^. 
and  lOs.    Tliey  may  be  obtained  eilheT  newt  \.\a  ^ONnift.%^  T>\«^«»  ^'^'^ 
JKZWer  aronnd  LancUng,   the  ncaieat  po\nl  \o  \.\i^  ^W\s^V^  ^\^\i.^««.'«^ 
"^l^/Pf  .^avnc^es  may  also  be  MreA.  «,cv^^^^iww>. 
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Bowness  (135  ft.  above  the  sea ;  accent  on  first  syllable) ,  witb 

(1901)  2682  inbab.,  tbe  principal  port  of  "Windermere,  is  beautifully 

situated  in  a  small  bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake.   The  old  Church 

of  St.  Martin^  the  parish-church  of  Windermere,  has  lately  been 

restored  and  contains  a  good  stained-glass  window,  with  fragments 

brought  from  Cartmel  Priory  (p.  410 ;  oldest  parts  from  about  1260). 

Bowness  affords  admirable  headquarters  for  exploring  the  S.  part 

of  the  Lake  District    The  Royal  Windermere  Yacht  Club,  which 

\&s  its  seat  here,  holds  regattas  twice  a  week  in  July. 

^'Oxrest  Head  (784  ft.),  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake, 
is  ascended  from  Windermere  in  about  20  minutes.  On  issuing  from 
the  station  we  bear  to  the  left  by  the  main  road  and  beyond  a  foun- 
tain pass  through  the  second  of  two  gates  on  the  right  (a  wooden  one), 
adjoining  the  approach  to  Rigg's  Windermere  Hotel,  and  then  ascend 
through  the  varied  woods  of  Elleray  by  a  path  indicated  by  guide-posts. 
The  *^ViEW  comprises  the  entire  S.  half  of  the  Lake  District,  the  chief 
feature  being,  of  course,  the  beautiful  winding  Windermere  itself,  with 
its  clusters  of  islets  and  encircling  mountains.  The  most  prominent 
summits  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  rising  to  the  N.W. ,  near  the  head 
of  Windermere.  To  the  right  of  these  is  a  wooded  knoll  called  Lough- 
rigg  Fell,  with  Helm  Crag  rising  behind,  while  still  farther  to  the 
light  are  Fairfield,  Wansfell  Pike  (with  the  village  oi  Troutbeck), 
the  conspicuous  Bed  Screes,  the  ridge  of  High  Street,  and  the  fine  cone 
of  111  Bell.  To  the  £.  is  a  long  series  of  featureless  hills  extending  to 
Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  S.E.  To  the  left  (W.)  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes  rise  the  fine  peak  of  Bow  Fell,  Scafell  Pikes  (in  the  distance).  Pike 
o*  Blisco  and  the  three  Crinkle  Crags  (in  front),  the  rounded  Wetherlam, 
and  the  Coniston  Old  Han ,  closing  the  mountain-screen  in  this  direction. 
To  the  S.  the  view  extends  to  Morecambe  Bay.  In  descending  we  may 
keep  more  to  the  right  and  pass  the  cottage  of  Elleray^  the  former  re* 
sidence  of  Christopher  North,  shaded  by  the  splendid  sycamore  of  which 
he  declared  it  were  easier  to  suppose  two  Shakespeares  than  such  another 
tree.  Below  it  we  reach  the  Ambleside  road,  where  we  may  either  turn 
to  the  left  for  (1/3  M.)  Windermere,  or  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  (at 
the  cross-roads)  for  (IS/4  M.)  Bowness.  —  *Biscay  How  (3(X)  ft.)  rises  im- 
mediately behind  Bowness,  and  the  way  to  the  top  (V4  hr.)  is  obvious. 
The  view  is  similar  to  that  from  Orrest  Head,  but  less  extensive.  —  Other 
good  points  of  view  are  "Miller  Brow  (250  ft.),  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Bowness, 
on  the  road  to  Ambleside,  just  on  this  side  of  the  above-mentioned  cross- 
roads, and  *Brant  Fell  {WO  ft.),  •jt,  H.  to  the  S.E.  The  road  to  the  latter 
ascends  by  the  church  and  to  the  left  of  the  Crown  Hotel. 

Windermere,  or  Winandermert  (the  'winding  lake',  or,  per- 
haps, 'Windar's  lake'),  is  the  largest  lake  in  England,  being 
lOi/2  M.  in  length  and  V3-I  M.  broad.  It  lies  134  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  ,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  219  ft  Its  banks  are  beautifully 
wooded  and  enlivened  with  numerous  villas.  The  N.  end  of  Win- 
dermere is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains.  At 
the  S.  end  of  the  lake ,  6  M.  from  Bowness  (reached  by  crossing 
the  Ferry ,  8/4  M.  below  Bowness,  and  following  the  shady  road  on 
the  W.  bank),  lies  Lake  Side  (Lake  Side  Hotel;  Railway  Refreshmt. 
Rooms),  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Oamfott^^?.^^^.  ^N55s\ 

Stbames  on  Windermere  (see  p.  412).  LeKvVixftli»3tfe%\^.^.4\\A  %\KMs^^«i^ 
steers  to  tbe  N.^  up  the  middle  of  tbe  lake,  w^Va\i\%\i«ttkTv^A^w^^'«^^>. 
«  river  of  moderate  size.    The  banks  are  weW  woo^ft^.    '^^  ^«^^  I^^L- 
I0  Ounmer^s  ffou>  (i05A  ft.).    We  pass  a  fevv  la\ftt»,  w^^  ^'^^^'^  S'SS^C^^ 
oij  called  RaufUnton  JTii  Oeft),  and  call   tvt  •  Slerr^a  Hoa.\  HoU\  VA^^ 
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with  a  small  observatory.  Here  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Canning,  and 
Wilson  witnessed  a  regatta  held  in  honour  of  the  first-named  in  1825.  Be- 
yond Ramp  Holme  the  steamer  makes  its  next  halt  at  the  *Feny  Hotels 
situated  on  a  small  promontory  jutting  out  from  the  W.  bank  (ferry,  see 
below).  It  then  steers  across  the  lake  towards  Bowness,  skirting  the 
well-wooded  BeUe  Isle^  the  largest  island  in  the  lake  (Vs  M.  long ;  landing 
forbidden).   Bowness^  see  p.  412. 

On  leaving  Bowness  the  steamer  threads  its  way  among  several 
islets  to  the  N.  of  Belle  Isle  and  enters  upon  the  most  picturesque  part 
of  the  voyage.  The  fine  amphitheatre  of  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  Due  N.  is  Fairfield;  to  the  right  of 
it,  Bed  Screes,  High  Street,  Froswick,  and  111  Bell;  to  the  left,  the  con- 
spicuous Langdale  Pikes.  To  the  W.  rise  Wetherlam  and  the  Coniston 
Old  Man  (comp.  p.  415).  To  the  right  opens  the  glen  of  the  Troutbeek,  which 
flows  into  the  lake  through  the  woods  of  Calfforth,  Scafell  Pike  and 
Bowfell  now  come  into  sight  on  the  K.W.  On  the  shore  to  the  left,  a 
little  farther  on,  is  Wrap  CcutU^^K  modem  castellated  mansion,  rising 
above  the  trees.  The  steamer  then  stops  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  at 
the  ""Low  Wood  Hotels  a  large  establishment  close  to  the  shore.  High  up  on 
the  same  side  is  Dove  Netty  once  the  temporary  home  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
At  the  head  of  the  lake  open  out  the  valleys  of  the  Brathay  (to  the  left) 
and  the  Rothay,  which  unite  their  waters  just  before  entering  the  lake. 
To  the  left  is  PiOl  Wyke  Bay.  We  then  reach  the  pier  of  Wttterhead 
(Waterhead  Hotel,  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  3s.  6d.\  Coanty  Temperance  Hotel, 
with  restaurant,  at  the  pier),  the  station  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake.  Omni- 
buses for  CAM.)  Ambleside  (p.  418;  Sd.)  and  (5  M.)  Orasmere  (p.  420;  1«.) 
meet  the  steamers,  which  run  in  connection  with  the  coaches. 

From  Bowness  to  Esthwaitb  Watbb,  Hawkshead,  and  Co- 
niston, 10  M.  (coach,  see  p.  412).  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  from 
Bowness  to  the  (1  M.)  Nab  Ferry^  which  walkers  may  reach  by  a 
shorter  footpath  (8/4  M.)  to  the  right.  The  lake  here  is  only  ^/a  M. 
wide,  and  the  ferry-boat  plies  at  short  intervals  during  the  day  (fare 
2d.;  carr.  l».-3s.  6d.).   On  the  other  side  is  the  Ferry  Hotel  (;p.  412). 

From .  the  Ferry  Hotel  the  road  ascends ,  skirting  the  Claife 
Heights^  to  (1^4  M.)  Far  Sawrey  (inn)  and  p/2  M.)  Near  Sawrey^ 
and  then  descends  to  the  right  to  (72  M.)  Esthwaite  Water  (217  ft.), 
a  small  lake,  1^/4  M.  long  and  ^3  M.  broad.  Onr  road  skirts  the  £. 
side  of  the  lake  and  then  turns  to  the  left. 

11/4  M.  Hawkshead  (Red  Lion),  a  qnaint  and  very  irregular  little 
town,  with  the  grammar-school  at  which  Wordsworth  was  educated. 
His  name  is  cut  on  one  of  the  oaken  benches.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1585  by  Abp.  Sandys,  a  native  of  Hawkshead.  The 
church  and  Hawkshead.  Hall  (^3  M*  to  the  N.)  are  both  interesting. 

The  road  leading  straight  on  (to  the  N.)  from  Hawkshead  runs 
to  Ambleside.  Our  road  turns  to  the  left  and  ascends  to  (IV2  ^0 
High  Cross  (600  ft.) ,  the  culminating  point  of  the  route ,  where  it 
joins  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  Coniston  (see  p.  419).  We  now 
descend,  facing  the  Old  Man  and  Wetherlam,  with  the  Yewdale 
Crags  in  front  of  them ,  and  enjoying  fine  glimpses  of  Coniston 
Like  to  the  left,  to  (2  M.)  tVieliea^^  ol\Xift\i>L^^  ^V^^^s,^  thie  road 
leads  past  the  Waterhead  Hot%\  to  ^V^-'^  ^^  ^«S\».%^  ^I^^tsssXk^. 

Coniston  r  Waterhead  Hotel ,  M^^-  ^^^^^'^V^''t^^L3v'^ 
pier,  R.  frames.,  D.  4-58.-,  CroiDn,  T3L.ot^.^*.^^-N^^^'«^^^^^^ 
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terminns  of  a  railway  from  Camforth  and  Fumess  Abbey  (see  p.  410), 
is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Old  Man,  3/4  M.  from  the  lake, 
and  is  a  pleasant  centre  for  excursionists  and  anglers.  John  Buskin 
(1819-1900)  is  buried  in  the  chnrchyard  (memorial  cross).  The 
Ruskin  Museum  (daily,  10  till  dusk,  Id.),  adjoining  the  CoQlston 
Institute,  contains  original  drawings,  MSS.,  and  note-books  of  Ruskin, 
personal  relics  from  Brantwood  (see  below),  engravings,  etc.  — 
Goniston  Lake  (147  ft.),  a  ^miniature  Windermere',  is  51/2  M.  long, 
about  1/2  M.  broad,  and  260  ft.  deep  at  the  deepest  part.  The  most 
picturesque  part  of  it  is  the  N.  end,  with  the  mountains  rising  above 
it,  but  the  beautifully-wooded  banks  lower  down  have  a  charm  of 
their  own.  The  best  view  down  the  lake  is  obtained  from  Tarn 
Hows  (see  below).  A  small  steamer  plies  up  and  down  the  lake 
(3/4  hr.  each  way ;  fare  1«.,  return  Is.  6d.).  At  the  lower  end  is 
Lake  Bank  Hotels  which  is  872  M.  from  Ulverston  (p.  410)  and 
5^2  M.  from  Oreenodd,  a  station  on  the  Lake  Side  line  (p.  410). 
As  we  descend  the  lake  the  distant  tops  of  Helvellyn,  Fairfield, 
and  Red  Screes  come  into  sight  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  Among  the 
houses  on  the  E.  bank  are  Tent  Lodge  (opposite  the  Waterhead 
Hotel),  where  Tennyson  once  lived,  and  Brantwood ^  1  M.  lower 
down,  the  home  of  Ruskin  (see  above). 

The  most  attractive  point  for  a  short  walk  from  Goniston  is  (2V2  M.) 
Tarn  ffotos^  which  pedestrians  may  easily  include  by  a  slight  detour  on 
their  way  from  Bowness  or  Ambleside.  We  follow  the  Bowness  (or  Am- 
bleside) road  to  a  point  about  */a  M.  beyond  the  Waterhead  Hotel,  where 
we  diverge  to  the  left,  nearly  opposite  the  gate  of  Waterhead  House,  and 
ascend  through  the  wooded  dell  to  (*/«  H.)  Tarn  Bows  Farm  (to  the  left). 
The  high  ground  to  the  right,  farther  on,  commands  a  beautiful  *View.  In 
returning  we  may  descend  by  a  steep  path  into  Yewdale  (p.  419),  which 
we  reach  near  the  celebrated  yew  (p.  419),  or  take  the  opposite  direction 
and  descend  to  the  Bowness  road  near  High  Cross  (see  above). 

AscsNT  OF  THS  CoNisTON  Old  Man,  IV2  hr.  (ponies  obtainable  at  the 
hotels).  There  are  various  ways  of  making  this  ascent,  but  if  the  summit 
is  not  concealed  by  mist  the  climber  will  not  need  much  guidance.  The 
slopes  of  the  fell  are  covered  with  copper-mines  and  slate-quarries,  and 
the  interest  of  a  visit  to  the  former  (apply  to  the  manager)  scarcely  com- 
pensates for  the  disfigurement  of  the  scenery.  The  regular  pony-track 
ascends  along  a  stream  descending  from  the  copper  -  mines,  passes  the 
mines,  and  then  climbs  to  the  left  towards  a  conspicuous  slate -quarry 
near  the  Low  Water  Tarn.  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  S.,  passing  another 
quarry,  and  soon  reach  the  top.  The  summit  of  the  *01d  Kan  (2683  ft.), 
the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  AUt  Uaen  (i.e.  'steep  rock'),  com- 
mands a  *View  of  great  charm.  To  the  N.  is  an  expanse  of  rugged  feUs, 
culminating  in  the  distant  Skiddaw,  to  the  right  of  which  are  ranged 
Helvellyn,  High  Street,  and  111  Bell.  To  the  E.  we  look  over  Goniston 
Water,  Esthwaite  Water,  and  parts  of  Windermere,  with  the  Yorkshire 
hills  in  the  background.  To  the  S.  are  Horecambe  Bay  and  Black  Combe ; 
and  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  visible  in  clear  weather  beyond  the  expanse 
of  sea.  The  view  to  the  W.  also  includes  the  sea  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  tarn  high  up  among  the  fells  is  Devoke  Water.  To  the  'K.W.  WsR«t 
Scafell  and  BcafeU  Pike.  The  immediate  {oxeg;to\m^  V&  ^i>;\&^  ^VC&.  *C&s^ 
other  members  of  the  range  of  which  the  Old  TLni  \%  >iXift  \q1.>Xa«X  voi^os^N* 
{WetiierJamy  the  Oarrs,  Dow  Crag,  etc).  Tbiee  «iii«Xk\«tiv'^^  1^«««[*''^*'!SI 
and  Xov  Water  to  the  N.,  and  Blind  Tom  to  tke  ^.^ .,  w^  ^'"^JSi&v 

at  our  feet.    The  descent  may  be  varied  in  man^  n»M^-    >N«.  ^•-^  ^ 
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along  the  ridge  connectiag  the  summit  with  Dow  Crctg  (3566  ft.)  and  descend 
by  the  Walna  Sear  Pass  (2036  ft.);  or  we  may  descend  to  Seathwctite  Tarn 
and  follow  the  brook  issuing  from  it  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Duddon 
(see  below),  returning  to  Goniston  by  the  Walna  Sear  road,  or  following 
the  Duddon  to  BroughUm  and  returning  thence  by  train.  Good  walkers 
may  make  their  way  to  the  top  of  (2  hrs.)  Wetherlam  (!2508  ft. ;  yiew) 
and  descend  thence  either  into  the  (1  hr.)  Tilberthtoaite  Olen  (see  below), 
or  by  the  K.E.  side  to  (1  hrj  Little  LangddU  (p.  420). 

The  Duddon  Valley.  The  easiest  way  to  visit  this  valley,  immor- 
talised by  Wordsworth  in  his  ^Sonnets  to  the  Duddon%  is  to  take  the  train 
to  072  ^0  Brouffhton-in-Furness  (Old  King's  Head),  and  drive  or  walk 
thence  along  the  river.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  path  over  the  Walna 
Scar  (2035  ft),  to  the  S.  of  the  Old  Han,  with  the  ascent  of  which  it  may 
be  combined.  The  Duddon  rises  near  the  Wrpnose  Pass  (see  below),  14  M. 
above  Broughton,  where  its  sandy  estuary  begins,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Cumberland  (W.)  and  Lancashire  (E.).  There  is  a  good  little  inn 
at  UlphOy  6Vs  H.  above  Broughton,  where  the  route  to  Dalegarth  ForcSy 
Eskdale,  and  Wast  Water  (p.  434)  diverges  to  the  left.  About  2V2  H.  farther 
on  is  Seathwaite  Church  (rebuilt),  of  which  ^Wonderful  Walker'  was  rector 
for  67  years  (1735-1802),  governing  his  parish  with  *an  entirely  healthy  and 
absolutely  autocratic  rule",  leading  the  way  in  all  manual  labour  as  well 
as  instructing  his  people  in  spiritual  matters,  bringing  up  and  educating 
eight  children,  and  leaving  2000^,  —  all  on  an  annual  stipend  of  less  than 
50/.!  He  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  About  Vs  ^-  beyond  the  ehureh 
the  road  over  the  Walna  Scar  Pass  (see  above)  diverges  to  the  right  (to 
Goniston  5  M.).  From  this  point,  too,  we  may  ascend  along  the  Sea- 
thwaite Beck  to  Seathwaite  !Zbm,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  Old  Man 
(p.  415).  It  is,  however,  better  to  follow  the  Duddon  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  head  of  Seathwaite  Tarn,  and  then  make  for  the  tarn  (V4  M.) 
straight  across  country.  —  From  the  head  of  the  Duddon  valley  the  Wrpnose 
Pass  (1270  ft.)  leads  to  the  E.,  past  the  ^Three  Shire  Stone',  where  Lan- 
cashire, Gumberland,  and  Westmorland  meet,  into  Little  Longdate  (p.  420); 
and  the  HardJtnott  Pass  (1290  ft.)  leads  to  the  W.,  past  EardJenott  CasUe, 
a  fairly  preserved  Roman  camp,  to  Boot  in  Eskdale  (p.  435).  Eskdale  may 
also  be  reached  more  directly  from  the  Duddon  by  a  path  skirting  the 
S.W.  side  of  Harter  Fell  (2140  ft.). 

Fbom  Goniston  to  DnNOBON  Gill  via  Tilbebthwaitb  and  Fell  Foot, 

8  M.  (rough  road,  barely  passable  for  carriages).    The  road  diverges  to 

the  left  (N.)  from  the  Bowness  road  near  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  ascends 

through    Tewdale,  skirting  the  foot  of  Yetodale  Crag  (1050  ft.).    At  the 

(IV2  M.)  fork  we  ascend  to  the  left  through  Tilberthwaite  Olen  and  skirt 

the  beck.    To  the  right  are  the  richly -tinted  rocks  of  Holme  FeU  and 

Raven  Crag,    About  1  H.  fariher    on  we  cross  the  beck.     [To  the  left 

here  opens  "Tilberthwaite  Oill,  a  most  romantic  little  gorge,  whieh  the 

path  ascends  by  bridges,  steps,  and  ladders.    At  the  upper  end  is  a  pretty 

wateriall.]    Beyond  (1/4  M.)  High  Tilberthwaiie  Farm  our  track  leads  through 

the  gate  to  the  left  (the  right  gate  leading  to  Little  Langdale,  p.  420).    It 

first  ascends  past  some  slate-quarries,  and  then  descends,  keeping  to  the 

left,  to  the  farm  of  (I1/2  M.)  Fell  Foot,  which  is  surrounded  by  yew-trees. 

Ill  Bell,  Fairfield,  Helvellyn,  and  the  Langdale  Pikes  come  into  sight  as 

we  proceed.   To  the  E.  of  Fell  Foot  lies  the  Little  Langdale  Tarn  (?S)  ft.), 

and  to  the  W.  rises  the  Pike  0*  Blisco  (2304  ft.).  The  road  to  the  Wrynose 

Pass  (see  p.  416)  is  seen  ascending  to  the  left.    Just  on  this  side  of  Fell 

Foot  we  cross  the  Brathay  and  turn  to  the  right.  After  a  few  hundred  yards 

we  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  slope  of  Lingmoor  Fell.    We  are  now 

OB  the  elaaaic  ground  of  Wordsworth's  'Excursion'.    To  the  left  is  Blea 

^am  (612  ft),  with  the  Solltary'a  co\.\A%ft,  \«^^^\q  t^e  right  the  Lemg- 

fiah  JHke*  suddenly  come  into  algViX..    XX>o\v\.  M*'*^.  \i«lwA  Sj5i»  Nakxrv 'w* 

reach  the  top  ot  the  pass  (700  ft.^  a.ii4\ifc€vu  \^ift  «.\."5b«^  ^**^*''^'^ '^^'*«!^^a 

fanffdale  rView).     We  pass  tlie  Wall  End  Fcwpm ,  t«.e^  ^^^'^X.S^ 

^'J^otetia  at  Miilbeek,  1  H.  ^ower^o^ni,  i«i«»«^^  ^  ^ 

•ihm  rouU  hence  to  Oratmere  is  d©8caA\>eaL  »>N>  ^-  ^^* 
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From  Coni*ton  to  Ambletide^  see  route  described  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion at  p.  419.  Ooniston  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  for  the  com- 
bination circular  tour  there  mentioned.  —  Those  who  wish  to  return  from 
Coniston  to  Bowness  may  vary  the  above  route  by  following  the  Amble- 
side road  to  (TVs  M.)  Waterhead  (p.  414),  and  going  on  thence  by  steamer. 

From  Windb&mbrb  (and  Bownbss)  to  Amblbsidb,  Okasme&b, 
AND  Keswick,  21  M.,  coach  several  times  daily  in  summer  in  4  hrs. 
(fare  6«.  6d.,  return  9«.  9^.;  to  Ambleside  1«.  6(2.,  to  Orasmere 
%,  6c{.).  This  fine  drive  takes  the  traveller  through  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  District.  The  distances  are  calculated  from  Windermere  station; 
from  Bowness  (p.  412),  whence  the  morning  coaches  start,  add  1 V2 ^  • 
This  is  an  excellent  route  for  cyclists. 

From  the  station  the  road  leads  to  the  N.W. ,  passing  the  grounds 
of  ELleray  (p.  413)  on  the  right,  and  beyond  the  (8/4  M.)  cross-roads 
(to  Bowness  on  the  left  and  Patterdale  on  the  right)  descends 
through  trees  to  (V2  M.)  Troutbeck  Bridge  (Sun  Hotel).  To  the  left 
are  Calgarth  Hall  and  Park,  At  (3  M.)  Low  Wood  Hotel  (p.  41 4J 
we  reach  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  the  road  skirts  to  (1  M.J 
Waterhead  (p.  414),  passing  below  Dove  Nest  (p.  414 ;  to  the  right). 
We  now  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Rothay  (to  the  left  a  road  leading 
to  Rothay  Bridge)  to  (2/4  M.)  Ambleside  (p.  418). 

Quitting  Ambleside,  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  ivy-clad  KnoU, 
the  former  residence  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and,  across  the  Rothay, 
at  the  foot  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  Fox  Howe,  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
To  the  right  opens  the  small  valley  of  the  Srandale  Beck ,  and  on 
the  same  side  is  the  riohly-wooded  park  of  Rydal  Hall,  IV4  M. 
Bydal,  a  small  village  near  the  E.  end  of  Rydal  Water  (180  ft.), 
a  pretty  little  lake,  8/4  M.  long  and  1/4  M.  wide. 

To  reach  Rydal  Mount,  the  home  of  Wordsworth  from  1817  till  his 
death  in  1850,  we  ascend  the  steep  road  to  the  right  for  170  yds.  A  glimpse  of 
the  house,  on  a  small  hill  behind  the  church,  almost  hidden  by  the  trees, 
is  got  from  the  coach.    It  contains  no  relics  of  the  poet  and  is  not  shown. 

The  pretty  little  Falls  of  the  Rydal  are  within  the  grounds  of  Rydal 
Hally  the  seat  of  the  Le  Flemings,  and  a  guide  must  be  obtained  at  a 
cottage  below  the  church,  to  the  left.  The  two  falls  are  about  i/s  ^* 
apart,  and  the  upper  one  is  about  */4  H.  from  the  highroad. 

Walkers  to  Grasmere  may  leave  the  highroad  at  Rydal,  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  left  beyond  Rydal  Mount,  and  follow  a  path  along  the  W. 
slope  of  Nab  Sear  (views),  which  joins  a  narrow  road  at  White  Moss  and 
reaches  the  highroad  just  beyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  (see  p.  417). 

The  coach-road  now  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  Rydal  Water,  passing 
Nab  Cottagey  where  Hartley  Coleridge  (d.  1849)  and  Thomas  De 
Quincey  (1786-1859)  once  lived.  Silver  Howe  and  Serjeant  Man  rise 
in  front.  Beyond  Rydal  Water  the  road  turns  sharply  round  a  wooded 
knoll,  and  discloses  a  lovely  •View  of  Grasmere  lake  and  vale.  The 
fells  in  front  (left  to  right)  are  Helm  Crag,  Steel  Fell,  Seat  Sandal, 
and  Great  Rigg.  The  coach  skirts  the  lake  for  ^2  M.,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  turns  to  the  left.  (Walkers  who 
do  not  call  at  the  village  may  save  1/4  M.  by  keeping  to  the  right 

here,  rejoining  the  coach-road  at  the  Swan  Hotel.) 9  m.  (ftom 

Windermere)  Orasmere,  see  p.  421. 
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About  Y2  ^*  beyond  the  Tillage  of  Grasmere  we  pass  the  Swan 
Hotel ,  a  little  to  the  right ,  and  soon  begin  the  long  ascent  to  the 
(3  M.)  top  of  the  Dunmail  Raise  Pass  (780  ft.) ,  between  Steel 
FeU  (1811  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Seat  Sandal  (2415  ft.)  on  the  right. 
The  scenery  becomes  wilder.  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  of 
Helm  Crag  (p.  421).  The  wall  at  the  top  of  the  pass  is  the  bound- 
ary between  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the  heap  of  stones 
is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  Dunmail,  last  king  of  Cumbria.  We  now 
obtain  a  view  of  Thirlmere,  with  Helvellyn  to  the  right  and  Skiddaw 
in  the  distance.  About  1^4  M.  below  the  pass,  and  1  M.  from  the 
S.  end  of  Thirlmere,  we  reach  Wythbum  (Nag^s  Head  Inn). 

Thirlmere  (533  ft.)  is  nearly  3  M.  long,  and  nowhere  more 
than  Y3  M.  wide.  Its  greatest  depth  is  128  ft.  The  W.  side,  oppo- 
site Helvellyn,  is  bordered  with  picturesque  woods  and  crags. 

Thirlmere  and  the  surroonding  eoontry  as  far  as  the  watersheds  are 
now  the  property  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  who  have  made  the  lake 
a  reservoir,  raising  the  water-level  20  ft.  by  means  of  a  dam  at  the  K. 
end.  As  compensation  a  fine  road  has  been  made  along  the  W.  bank 
(preferable  for  pedestrians),  which  is  traversed  by  public  conveyanees 
between  Grasmere  and  Keswick.  The  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water 
to  Manchester  is  96  M.  long. 

Foot-passengers  may  follow  the  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  Thirlmere, 
and  from  Armboth,  halfWay  down  the  lake,  may  proceed  to  the  W.  by  a 
rough  path  across  the  Armboth  Fell  (1588  ft.;  route  marked  by  whitened 
stones)  to  (IV4  hr.)  Watendlath^  6  M.  from  Keswick  (comp.  p.  428). 

The  through  coach-road  runs  above  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the 
base  of  Helvellyn,  for  about  1  M.  From  the  top  of  a  long  gradual  as- 
cent it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Yale  of  St.  John,  with  Saddleback 
.  (or  Blencathara)  in  the  background.  The  wooded  knoll  to  the  left  is 
Great  How  (1090  ft.).  We  pass  (1  M.)  the  little  King's  Head  Inn, 
at  Thirlspot;  ^/^  M.  farther  on,  the  road  down  the  Yale  of  St.  John 
diverges  to  the  left  The  Castle  Rock  of  St.  John,  celebrated  by  Scott 
in  *The  Bridal  of  Triermain',  now  rises  on  the  right  (1000  ft.).  For 
the  next  3  M.  the  scenery  is  less  interesting,  but  when  we  reach  the 
top  of  the  ridge  called  Castle  Rigg,  we  are  repaid  by  a  charming  •View 
of  the  vale  of  Keswick,  with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassen- 
thwaite.  Skiddaw  and  Blencathara  rise  in  front;  to  the  W.  are  the 
fells  round  Newlands  (p.  429)  and  Buttermere  (p.  429).  We  have 
still  a  descent  of  1^4  M.  to  reach  Keswick  (see  p.  426). 

AmbleBide  (*Salutati(m^  ^Queen's,  R.  3«.  6(2.,  D.  3s.  6(2.-5«. ;  WhiU 
Lion,  R.  or  D.  3«.,  all  in  the  town ;  hotels  at  Waterhead,  on  the  lake, 
3/4 M.  from  the  town,  see  p.  414;  Lodgings),  a  small  town  with  (1901) 
2536  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Roihayy  at 
the  foot  of  Wans  fell  Pike,  and  3/4  M.  from  the  head  of  Windermere. 
It  18  anpposed  to  have  been  a  ^oma.Ti  ^UtioiL^  and  fragments  of  tesse- 
lated  pavements  and  othei  T©maA.ii%\i^6.^^^i^«^^^'^^^'«>^'^^'^^^- 
bourhood.  It  is  perhaps  the  \)eRt  Vftft-^c^awXet^  Vst  «v<s^%Ns«a  >a^'^^ 
S.  part  of  the  Lake  District,  aud  Vt.%  ^\iT«i^«i\.  ^miv\5«^i^^^^ 
communication  with  Watexkead  Qfi.  ^V^^>  ^^^^^«^>^'«^^«^«' 
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railway-station,  Goniston,  Keswick,  and  Patterdale.  The  Church  of 
8t,  Marrff  built  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains  a  stained-glass  window 
to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth. 

ExcuBsioNS  FBOM  Amblbsidb.  From  the  hotels  a  road  and  path  ascend 
bj  the  stream  to  O/s  M.)  *  Stock  Oill  Force,  a  romantic  little  fall  about 
70  ft.  high,  with  picturesque  surroundings  (adm.  3d.)'  —  To  the  (2  M.)  Rpdal 
Falls,  see  p.  417.  —  A  pleasant  walk  in  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the 
Bothap  may  be  taken  by  crossing  the  river  near  the  church  and'  ascending 
on  the  right  bank,  past  Fox  Howe  (p.  417),  to  (I'A  M.)  Pelter  Bridge, 
Then  back  by  the  highroad  (1  M.).  —  Another  excellent  view  of  Winder- 
mere is  obtidned  from  *'Jenkin's  Crag,  iVs  M.  to  the  8.  —  Other  short 
walks  may  be  taken  to  Skehoith  Force  (see  below),  Colmth  Force  (p.  420), 
^Loughrigg  Terrace  (see  below),  Troutbeck  (p.  422),  etc. 

AsOBNTS.  The  ascent  of  Wans/ell  Pike  (1597  ft.),  rising  to  the  ET  of  Amble- 
side, takes  '/«'!  ^*  The  best  route  is  via  Stock  Gill  Force,  1/2  M.  beyond 
which  we  cross  a  stile  to  the  right  and  follow  a  clearly  indicated  path  made 
by  the  Lake  District  Association.  The  top  affords  a  charming  view  of 
Windermere.  Grasmere,  and  Bydal,  with  numerous  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tftBce.  The  descent  may  be  made  on  the  S.E.  by  a  path  marked  by  stakes 
to  Trouff>eck  (p.  422)  in  iV2  hr.,  whence  we  return  via  (2  M.)  Low  Wood 
(p.  414)  to  (2  H.)  Ambleside.  —  ^'Loughrigg  Fell  (1101  ft.)  may  be  ascended 
by  several  routes,  and  its  long  uneven  top  affords  a  variety  of  views.  The 
easiest  route  (about  1  hr.)  is  by  the  path  ascending  from  Clappersgate  (see 
below),  1  M.  to  the  S.W. ;  the  shortest  ascends  from  the  bridge  near  St.  Mary's 
Church  (see  above).  —  The  Fox  Oill  ascent  begins  behind  Fox  Howe  (see 
above).  The  descent  (steep)  may  be  made  by  Loughrigg  Terrace  and  Red 
Bank  to  Grasmere  (p.  421).  —  The  top  of  Nab  Scar,  the  southernmost  spur 
of  FairAeld,  may  be  reached  from  Ambleside  via  Rydal  in  I-IV2  hr.  We 
follow  the  road  past  Rydal  Mount  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ascend  a  green 
slope  between  two  walls.  —  Fairfield  (2863  ft.)  itself  may  be  reached  by 
following  the  ridge  to  the  N.  from  Nab  Scar  (2-3  hrs.  from  Ambleside;  fine 
yiews),  but  the  usual  ascent  is  by  the  bridle-path  ascending  from  the 
Swan  Inn  near  Grasmere  (p.  418).  —  Ascent  of  the  Longdate  Pikes,  see  p.  420. 

Fbom  Amblbsidb  to  Goniston  bt  Babn  Gatbs  and  back  bt  Oxsnfbll 
(to  Coniston  7V2  M.,  back  8  M.).  This  round  is  made  daily  in  summer  by 
ehars-k-bancs  (fare  os.).  Circular  tour  tickets  are  also  issued  at  Amble* 
side  for  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey  (train),  Lake  Side  (train),  Waterhead 
(steamer),  and  back  to  Ambleside  by  omnibus  (fares  Ss.  9d.,  6«.  6d.,  5s. 
6d.;  tickets  available  for  a  week).  —  The  road  leads  to  the  8.W.,  crosses 
(l/s  M.)  Rothap  Bridge,  and  skirts  the  S.  slopes  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  At 
(1  M.)  the  village  of  Clappersgate  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  road 
to  the  Langdales  (see  p.  420)  and  cross  Brathay  Bridge.  We  then  traverse 
%  well-wooded  district,  at  the  head  of  Pull  Wyke  Bay  (to  the  left,  Brathay 
Ball),  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Hawkshead  road,  and  ascend  to  (2  M.) 
B4Km  Oates  Inn,  where  we  obtain  a  good  mountain  view.  At  (2  M.)  High 
Cross  we  join  the  route  from  Bowness,  desCTibed  at  p.  414.  2V2  M.  Conis- 
ton, see  p.  414.  —  On  the  return-route  we  strike  to  the  N.  through  Tewdale, 
turn  to  the  right  after  IV2  M.,  and  ascend  past  High  Yewdale  Farm.  The 
patriarchal  yew  for  which  the  dale  was  celebrated  was  all  but  destroyed 
Dy  a  storm  in  December,  1894.  About  this  point  the  road  turns  to  the 
left  and  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Oxen/ell  to  (2V2  M.)  the  top  of  the  pass 
(600  ft. ;  view).  Farther  on  {^/i  M.),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Oomith 
Force  (see  below).  To  the  left  is  Eltencater  Tarn,  near  which  is  a  small 
cottage-factory  (St.  Martin's),  where  Mr.  Albert  Fleming  has  resuscitated 
the  old  Lakeside  industries  of  spinning  and  hand-loom  weaving.  Our 
road  descends  to  the  right  to  (1  M.)  Skeltpith  Bridge,  over  the  Bratha.y^ 
which  forms  the  small  fall  ot  Skehoith  Force  300 -j^a.  iosVtv.w'w^  ^^NX!«b. 
Bkirt  the  h&se  of  Loughrigg  Fell  to  (2  M.)  BrotTiay  Bridge  V^.  »ASJ\» 

Tons  OF  THB  Lanqdalbs,  19 V«  M.,  coach  daWy  Vn.  «>i.TKm«t  \S4.  \^^* 
ikre  isO.    From  Ambleside  to  (8  M.)  AJbelwitH  Bridge,  *«k«i  •^S''';  vS^'^Sl 
i::-T^^  ?'^  "^^  diverge  to  the  rlglit  from  ihe^  to^^  >o  "C-otsSa^^ 
^cend  to  Oolvfith  Bridge ,  just  beyond  wYilcli  t^ft  xoe.^  1ot^%.    \^«.  ^  ^ 
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here  stop  to  visit  Coltoith  Force,  a  cascade  in  the  pretty  little  valley  to 
the  right  (key  kept  at  a  cottage  by  the  fork;  Sd.).]  Our  road  ascends  to  the 
left,  a  little  above  the  fall ,  throngh  the  vale  of  Little  Langdide ,  which 
is  separated  from  Great  Langdale  by  Lingmoor  Fell  (to  the  right).  Beyond 
the  (1  M.)  hamlet  of  Little  Langdale  (two  inns)  we  pass  lAttle  Langdale 
Tarn  (^40  ft.)  and  a  little  farther  on,  near  Fell  Foot,  join  the  route 
described  at  p.  416. 

The  coach  stops  at  one  of  the  hotels  (p.  416)  for  luncheon,  and  ample 
time  is  allowed  for  a  visit  to  *" Dungeon  Oill  Force  (}/t  M.  from  either  hotel), 
romantically  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in  by  vertical  walls 
of  rock  and  making  a  perpendicular  descent  of  about  70  ft.  Above  the 
fall  is  a  curious  natural  bridge  formed  by  two  rocks  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  ravine.  Those  who  have  come  from  the  Old  Hotel 
may  descend  the  hill  to  the  New  Hotel  and  there  rejoin  the  coach. 

[Dungeon  Gill  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Langdale 
Pikea  (HarrUon  Stickle  2400ft.;  Pike  o'  Stickle  2323  ft.),  which  takes  lV»-2hrs. 
(pony  and  guide  8-10«.).  We  ascend  in  windings  near  the  Dungeon  Gill  beck 
(with  the  stream  to  the  right).  As  we  approach  the  final  part  of  the 
ascent  the  Pike  o'Stickle  rises  to  the  left  and  the  Harrison  Stickle  to  the 
right,  but  to  reach  the  latter  we  have  to  make  a  detour  to  the  left  round 
a  spur.  The  view  from  the  top  is  somewhat  circumscribed,  but  eom- 
mands  Langdale  and  Windermere.  The  descent  may  be  made  by  Stickle 
Tarn  (1540  ft.),  below  Harrison  Stickle.  The  route,  which  is  unmistakable, 
passes  between  the  Pavey  Ark  Rocks  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  tarn,  and  then 
descends  along  the  beck.  —  Orasmere  may  be  reached  in  2-2V2  hrs.  by 
keeping  to  the  N.  from  Stickle  Tarn  and  climbing  the  ridge  in  firont, 
until  a  point  is  reached  from  which  we  look  down  upon  Grasmere.  In  de- 
scending we  keep  to  the  right  of  Codale  Tarn  and  JEeudale  Tarn.  From 
the  Pike  o'  Stickle  we  may  descend  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Stake  Peus  (p.  430) 
and  Borrowdale  (see  p.  428).  —  Bowfell  (2960  ft.  &  *View)  may  be  ascended 
from  Old  Dungeon  Gill  Hotel  in  2-21/4  hrs.,  via  Stool  End  Farm  and  the 
shoulder  called  the  Band."] 

From  Dungeon  GKll  our  road  runs  to  the  E.  through  the  green  ralley 
of  Great  Langdide,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  About 
2  H.  beyond  Hillbeck  we  reach  Langdale  Church  and  the  village  of  Chapel 
Stile,  on  the  fells  near  which  are  numerous  Blate-quarries.  Here  the 
road  forks,  and  walkers  who  wish  to  return  direct  to  (6  H.)  Aml^leside 
follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  passing  Eltenocfter  and  Loughrigg  Tarn, 
jA  new  road  starting  i/z  ^- '  beyond  the  turn  for  Elterwater  village  reaches 
Skelwith  Bridge  in  i^A  M. ;  it  is  easier  and  finer  than  the  old  road.]  The 
coach  ascends  the  road  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  saddle 
between  Silver  How  and  Loughrigg  Fell,  where  we  have  a  good  retro- 
spect of  the  Langdale  Pikes,  Bowfell,  and  other  summits.  As  we  descend, 
a  fine  ^View  of  Grasmere  is  disclosed.  To  enjoy  this  to  the  full  we  may 
diverge  to  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  pass  (with  permission)  through  a  gate 
marked  ^private',  and  follow  the  drive  to  the  so-called  Red  Bank,  a  bare 
spot  on  the  N.  side  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  We  return  by  another  ^private'*  driye 
(to  the  right),  which  brings  us  out  on  the  road,  1^/4  M.  from  the  Tillage  of 
Grasmere.  The  road  leads  round  the  S.W.  side  of  the  lake.  Gratm^re^ 
see  below.    From  Grasmere  to  (4  M.)  Amhletide,  see  p.  417. 

Other  excursions  may  be  made  from  Ambleside  to  (81/2  M.)  PtMtHM^ 

(coach  daily,  joining  the  route  from  Windermere  at  the  Kirkstone  Pass. 

reached  from  Ambleside  by  a  steep  ascent  of  3  M.  through  the  valley  of 

the  Stock  Oill  Beck;  comp.  p.  419);  to  Wcudale  Head  (p.  434),  either  by  the 

Wrynose  Pass,  Hardknott  Peus,  Eskdale,  Boot,  and  Burwnoor  Tarn  CXS^U  M.), 

or  by  Dungeon  Oill  O^h  M.)  and  by  bridle-^ath  over  Esk  Haute  (2S70  fl.} 

3^'/2  hrs.t  comp.  p.  432)*,  and.  to  Keswick "^V«.  Great  LofnqctoZs  and  the  SUOe 

Pass  (road  to  Dnngeon  GiU  ^^\i  "tt..v  \iT^ft\^^^^^st  ^^«  N>aA^*»>%^^V».\a*4, 

road  from  Rosthwaite  to  K.eavf\c\K.  fe>W  "*^»^- 

The  village  of  GraBmexfi  (*PTmce  ot^«^**^^^>^^^^>^ 
(rom  the  village,  R.  48.,  D.  ^^\  *Ro«va>j.  ^^m\V«  ^V«^,  Ti. 
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Lion;  *  Moss  Orove  Private  j  R.3«.,  D.Ss.,  these  three  in  the  village; 
Swan,  V2M.  to  the  N. ;  Lodgings)  is  charmingly  situated  near  the  N. 
end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  main  road 
from  Ambleside  to  Keswick.  Wordsworth  (d.  1850)  resided  here 
in  Dove  Cottage  (adm.  6d. ;  memorials)  from  1799  to  1808,  and  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard  (comp.  p.  417).  Almost  every  point  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  in  his  poetry.  In  the  church  is  a 
memorial  tablet,  with  a  head  by  Woolner.    Pop.  (1901 )  781. 

*0ra8mere  (208  ft)  is  about  1  M.  long  and  nearly  1/2  M.  broad 
in  the  middle;  its  greatest  depth  is  180  ft.  There  is  a  solitary 
green  island  in  the  centre. 

Helm  Orag  (1300  ft. ;  1  hr.) ,  rising  to  the  K.  of  Grasmere,  is  a  good 
point  of  view.  We  follow  tbe  Easedale  road  (see  below)  to  a  point  about 
Vs  M.  beyond  the  slab-bridge,  diverge  to  the  right  between  two  houses, 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  and  ascend  by  a  wall.  When  the  wall 
begins  to  descend  we  keep  to  the  left.  At  the  top  are  some  curious 
crags,  supposed  to  resemble,  when  seen  from  below,  a  lion  and  lamb,  an 
'Ancient  Woman  cowering  beside  her  rifted  cell',  the  ^astrologer,  sage  Sidro- 
pher,  etc.  —  The  charming  *View  from  (IV2  M.)  Red  Bank  has  been 
mentioned  on  p.  420.  We  may  return  by  the  N.  side  of  Grasmere  (2V2  M.), 
crossing  the  Rothay  between  Grasmere  and  Rydal  lakes,  or  we  may  extend 
our  walk  to  include  a  circuit  of  Rydal  Water  (6  M.  in  all).  From  Bed 
Bank  we  may  also  ascend  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg  ^ell  (p.  419)  in  about 
i/a  hr.  —  Perhaps  the  best  short  walk  from  Grasmere  is  that  to  (2V2  M.) 
Sasedale  Tarn.  There  is  a  bridle-path  all  the  way,  and  driving  is  practicable 
for  IV4M.  The  route  leads  to  the  N.W.,  following  the  general  course  of 
the  EcuedaU  Beck.  The  turns  to  the  right  are  to  be  avoided.  About  Va  H. 
from  the  village  the  road  crosses  the  stream  by  a  bridge,  and  a  little 
farther  on,  walkers  cross  it  again  by  a  slab-bridge  and  ascend  by  its 
right  bank.  As  we  approach  the  tarn  we  pass  Sovr  Milk  Force^  the  milky 
water  of  which  is  conspicuous.  Fine  retrospect  of  Grasmere.  The  tarn 
lies  in  a  secluded  valley,  915  ft.  above  the  sea  and  7(X)  ft.  above  Grasmere. 
The  walk  may  be  prolonged  to  Dungeon  Qill  (1V2-2  hrs.)  or  to  the  Longdate 
Pikes  (2-3  hrs.;  comp.  p.  420).  The  return  to  Grasmere  may  be  varied  by 
ascending  Silver  How  (1346  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S.  (see  Hap). 

Ascent  of  Helvellyn  (2'/4-3V2  hrs.;  pony  and  guide  15».,  both  un- 
necessary for  practised  climbers).  We  follow  the  highroad  to  Keswick 
(see  p.  418)  for  1^/4  M.,  to  a  bridge  8/4  M.  beyond  the  Swan  Hotel.  Here 
we  pass  through  a  gate  on  the  right  and  ascend  the  rough  track  to  the 
left  of  the  stream.  To  the  right  is  the  charming  little  fall  of  Tongue  Oill 
Force  ^  to  which  a  digression  should  be  made.  Our  track  keeps  to  the 
left  and  can  scarcely  be  missed,  though  some  climbers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  Seat  Sandal  (2116  ft. ;  to  the  left)  for  Helvellyn.  Fine 
retrospects  of  Grasmere  as  we  ascend.  In  about  1^/4  hr.  we  reach  the  top 
Of  the  Orisedale  Pass  (1930  ft.),  between  Seat  Sandal  and  Fairfield  (2863  ft.), 
where  we  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To  the  left  lies  Orisedale  Tarn 
(1768  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  the  (12  min.)  tarn,  cross  the  stream  issuing 
from  it,  and  ascend  by  the  steep  zigzag  track  to  the  left  to  Dollywaggon 
Pike  (2810  ft.),  the  S.  and  lowest  extremity  of  the  Helvellp  ridge.  The 
ascent  hence  to  the  summit,  reached  in  about  I-IV4  hr.  irom  Grisedale 
Tarn,  is  comparatively  easy.  The  *View  from  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.;  origin 
of  name  uncertain),  the  second  in  height  but  most  impressive  in  form  of 
the  Lake  Mts.,  is  very  extensive,  including  a\\  t^e  nvaVti  ^wxtvn^N.'^  ^V  NXv^ 
Lake  VisMct  and  the  lakes  of  Windermere,  Conlaton.)  E.aX^rw^.W.^^  w^^^">^-^ 
water,  (Tbirlmere  is  not  visible  from  th©  Mghea\  ^oVa\..^  \ssvsuft^^^«^ 
at  our  feet,  on  the  E.,  is  the  Bed  Tarn  (2866  it.^,  \>fc\.Nq^^Ti  X^^  S^'S^. 
^^i^'S^r'  ^^fJ**Vrai»  on  the  left  and  Striding  Edge  C»5K»J^-i^\J^  t^Sft 

If.,  while  the  eea  ia  the  limit  to  the  8.    We  may  a.esc«i^  «VMa««  \»  Q:«»*^ 
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Wpihbum  (see  p.  418),  Thirhpot  (see  p.  418),  or  PaiUrdaU  (p.  424).  The 
Wythbani  path  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  Orasmere  route  about 
10  min.  below  the  top.  —  Grasmere  is  also  the  starting-point  for  the 
easiest  ascent  of  Fairfield  (2868  tt.;  lV2-2hrs.).  We  turn  to  the  right  near 
the  Swan  Hotel  and  ascend  by  a  well-marked  bridle-path.  Or  we  may 
diverge  from  the  Helvellyn  route  near  the  top  of  Orisedale  Pass  (p.  421) 
and  make  straight  for  the  summit. 

FsoM  Gkabmebk  to  Pattbbdals  (TJllswatkb)  bt  thx  GBI8SDAI.X  Pass 
(8  M..  in  84  hrs.;  an  easy  and  delightful  excursion).  From  Grasmere  to 
the  (iV2-2  hrs.)  head  of  the  Grisedale  Pass  (1830  ft.))  see  p.  421.  The 
descent  beyond  the  tarn  is  steep  at  first.  To  the  left  towers  Helvellyn,  to 
the  right  8i.  Sunday^s  Crag  (2766  ft.).  UUswater  is  generally  hidden.  Good 
walkers  may  ascend  to  the  saddle  between  Fairfield  and  St.  Sunday*s 
Crtkg,  and  follow  the  ridge  all  the  way  to  Patterdale  (fine  views).  Beyond 
a  shed,  reached  '/s  ^''  after  leaving  the  tarn,  we  cross  a  small  beck  and 
keep  to  the  left  of  the  main  stream.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  through  a  gate 
and  cross  to  the  other  side.  From  (10  min.)  the  abandoned  farm-house  of 
Elm  How  a  good  road  leads  to  (I1/2  M.)  Patterdale  (see  p.  424). 

Fboh  Gbasmebb  to  Bobbowdalb  via  Easedalb  (to  Bosthwaite  S-4  hrs.). 
We  leave  Grasmere  by  the  Easedale  Tarn  route,  follow  the  road  for  about 
Vs  M.  past  the  slab-bridge  (p.  ^1),  pass  between  the  two  houses  (as 
on  the  ascent  of  Helm  Crag,  p.  421),  and  then  follow  the  bridle-path  to 
the  left,  which  ascends  Far  Eaeedale  QUI,  About  1  M.  from  the  point 
where  we  left  the  road  we  cross  the  beck  at  the  StythtMite  Steps.  The 
track  ceases  about  1  M.  farther  on,  but  we  follow  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  soon  reach  the  (1  M.)  head  of  the  Easedale  Valley.  Beyond  this  we 
cross  a  depression  (at  the  head  of  the  WytJiburn  Valley)  and  ascend  again  in 
the  same  general  direction  to  (1  M.)  Oreetwp  Edge  (2000  ft.),  the  highest 
part  of  the  route,  between  High  Raise  (2600  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Ulltearf 
(2370  ft.)  on  the  right  (*View).  In  descending  we  keep  to  the  right,  the 
direction  being  roughly  indicated  by  heaps  of  stones.  Lower  down ,  the 
path  reappears  and  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  (view  of 
Borrowdale).  At  the  hamlet  of  Stonethwaite  ^  about  2  M.  below  the  top, 
we  cross  the  stream  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  1/2  M.  farther  on  join  the 
main  Borrowdale  road,  1/2  M.  above  Roslhwaite  (p.  428).  From  Bosthwaite 
to  (6^/2  H.)  Kestneky  see  p.  428.  —  Walkers  may  also  reach  Keswick  from 
Grasmere  vi&  Dnnmail  Raise^  Amiboth  Fell^  and  Watendlaih  (comp.  p.  417). 

From  Wixdermebb  to  Pattbbdalb  (Ullswatbb)  ,  I2Y2  M^m 
Goacli  daily  in  2^2  ^^s.  (fare  65.  6d.,  return  85.  6d.).  Circnl&r  tour 
tickets,  available  for  a  week,  are  issued  from  Windermere  to  Kes- 
wick via  Patterdale  (coach,  steamer,  and  train;  fares  16«.  3d.,  143. 
3d.,  138.  6d.).  Male  coacli-passengers  are  expected  to  walk  most 
of  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  Klrkstone  Pass.  Our  road  diverges  to 
the  right  from  that  to  Ambleside,  at  a  point  ^/4M.  from  Windermere 
station  (p.  407) ,  and  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  Troutbeck 
valley. 

Another  road  leaves  the  Ambleside  road  at  Troutbeck  bridge,  >/«  ^* 
farther  on,  and  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  beck;  it  is  this  road  that 
passes  through  the  long  and  picturesque  village  of  Troutbeck  and  past  the 
^Mortal  Man  HoteV.    The  two  roads  unite  at  the  N.  end  of  the  village. 

Our  road  soon  quits  the  woods  and  commands  charming  views  of 
Windermere.  From  (2  M.)  Troutbeck  Church  (E.  window  by  Burne- 
Jones,  William  Morris,  and  Ford  Madox  Browne)  a  road  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  village  of  Troutbeck  (see  ahove) ,  and  1  M.  farther  on, 
Just  beyond  the  Queen's  Head,  our  road  unites  with  that  leading 
uirough  Troutbeck  (see  above).  We  now  ascend  steeply  along  the 
E.  slope  of  WanefeU  (p.  418)  to  the  (31/4  M.)  top  of  the  Kirk^one 
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Pass  (1500  ft),  between  Red  Screes  (2640  ft.)  on  tlie  left  and 
CaudaU  Moor  (2600  ft.)  on  the  right  About  200  yds.  below  the 
col  we  pass  the  Traveller's  Rest,  a  small  inn,  which  is  sometimes 
wrongly  described  as  the  highest  inhabited  house  in  England  (comp. 
p.  398).  About  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  col,  to  the  left,  is 
the  stone  that  gives  name  to  the  pass ;  it  is  supposed  to  look  like 
a  *kirk'  from  a  point  about  halfway  down.  Brothers'  Water  comes 
into  sight  in  front,  with  Place  Fell,  rising  above  Ullswater,  in 
the  distance.  2^2  M.  Brothers*  Water  Inn.  ^2  M.  Brothers'  Water 
(620  ft),  ^3  ^*  square,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  drowning 
of  two  brothers.  Below  Brothers'  Water  the  road  crosses  the  outlet 
of  Hayes  Water,  turns  to  the  left,  and  crosses  (^2  ^0  ^^^  Ooldrill 
Beek»  We  now  descend  through  Patterdale,  passing  the  mouth  of 
Deepdale,  between  Fairfield  and  St.  Sunday's  Crag,  on  the  left, 
and  soon  reach  the  village  of  (1^/4  M.)  Patterdale  (p.  424).  Ullswater 
Hotel  (p.  424)  is  about  1  M.  farther  on. 

b.  TJllBwater  Section. 

Travellers  who  enter  the  Lake  District  on  the  Ullswater  side 
leave  the  railway  at  Penrith  (p.  408),  whence  several  Coachbs  (fare 
2s.)  ply  daily  in  summer  to  (51/2  M. ;  1  hr.)  Pooley  Bridge  (♦Sun), 
situated  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 

Walkers  may  turn  to  the  S.  at  the  station,  withont  entering  the  town, 
and  follow  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Ecunont.  The  route  passes  (3  H.) 
Dalemain  Hall  and  crosses  Dunmallet  Hill  (view). 

♦UllBwater  (477  ft ;  'Ulf's  water')  is  the  second  in  size  of 
English  lakes,  measuring  71/2  M.  in  length  and  Vi-^A  M.  in  breadth. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  205  ft  The  scenery  of  the  lake,  which  some 
prefer  to  that  of  Derwentwater  and  Windermere ,  increases  in  pic- 
turesqueness  and  grandeur  as  we  approach  the  head.  No  general 
view  of  the  lake  is  obtainable,  as  its  bondings  divide  it  into  three 
reaches,  each  of  which  from  some  points  seems  a  complete  lake  in 
itself.  There  is  a  good  road  along  the  whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  more  precipitous  E.  bank  the  road  stops  at  the  en- 
trance of  Boiedale  (p.  424).  Boats  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels 
to  fish  in  the  lake;  boat  and  man  6s,  per  day. 

The  small  Steamers  which  ply  on  the  lake  (fares  2«.,  U.  6d. ;  return 
3«.,2«.)t  taking  */4-l  hr.  to  reach  tibie  upper  end,  start  from  a  small  pier, 
1/4  M.  from  Pooley  Bridge.   The  scenery  of  the  first  reach,  3  H.  in  length,  is 
rather  tame.    At  the  foot  of  the  lake  rises  the  wooded  hill  of  Dunmallet. 
To  the  right  is  the  Brackenrigg  Hotels  IV4  M.  from  Pooley  Bridge.   HowUnon  . 
(p'  im\  the  only  intermediate  station,  lies  in  a  bay  to  the  left.    Opposite  is 
the  point  of  Shelly  Nab,    The  middle  reach,  4  H .  long,  extends  to  the  islet 
of  Hwi9  Holme.  To  the  left  rise  HalHn  Fell  (1270  ft.)  and  Birk  Fell  (1670  ft.), 
with  Boredale  and  the  hamlet  of  Sandwick  b«iw««;fiL  \\vsav.   ^^  *C&ftk  ^%gB^ 
are  Oowbarrov  Fell  (1680  ft.) ,  the  flnely-woo^e^  Gwobomrwo  Posrlfc  ^^^^;^ 
maaoeiated  with   Wordsworth's   'Daflfodila^') ,   mx^  L»u\pV»  To>B«r  ^^  J^^^ 
fii  front  of  UB  risBB  the  stately  HelveUyn.    NVfe  tiont  ^"^^S^^^^JL^^L^^N* 

rer^ grand.   To  the  left  riace  Fell  CM.&4  fi.^  d*eceti^  iX>TXLViX^  >:»*-^  '^^'^ 
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opposite  is  the  wood-clad  Stybarroto  Crag.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  lies 
PatterdaUy  at  the  foot  of  St.  Sunday^s  Crag  (2756  ft.)  The  steamboat-pier 
is  near  the  UUswater  Hotel,  about  Vs  M.  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Patterdale  (*PatUrdaU  Hotel,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«.;  WhiU  Lion, 
unpretending;  Lodgings)  is  a  small  village,  delightfully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  yalley  of  that  name  and  close  to  the  head  of  UUswater. 
It  is  a  favourite  centre  for  excursions  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Lake 
District.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  near 
the  steamboat- pier,  is  the  large  *VU8water  Hotel  (R.  or  D.  4«.), 
with  pleasant  grounds.  Near  it  is  the  *Olenridding  Temperance 
Hotel  (R.  from  2a.,  D.  Ss.-Ss.  6d.,  pens,  from  7a.  6d.).  On  the  hill- 
side above  the  UUswater  Hotel  are  the  Oreenside  Lead  Mines,  which 
send  a  stream  of  polluted  water  into  the  lake. 

The  favourite  short  excursion  from  Patterdale  is  that  to  Aira  Force 
(4  H.),  which  may  be  made  either  by  land  or  by  water.    In  the  former 
case  we  follow  the  prettily-wooded  road  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake, 
passing  (SVs  M.)  the  road  lo  Troutbeck  station  (p.  481),   to  the  beck  just 
beyond  it.    We  cross  the  beck  and  ascend  by  the  path  to  the  left  to 
(Vi  M.)  the  fall.     To  the  right  is  LyulpJCs  Tower,  a  square  ivy-clad  build- 
ing, the  name  of  which,  like  that  of  the  lake  itself,  is  said  to  commem- 
orate a  Baron  de  L'Ulf  of  Greystoke.    A  guide  may  be  obtained  here 
(unnecessary).    For  the  water-route,  which   affords  better  views,   small 
boats  may  be  obtained  either  at  the  Patterdale  or  the  UUswater  Hotel. 
The  fall  of  *Aira  Force,  70  ft.  high,  is  very  romantically  situated  in  a  rocky 
chasm  with  wooded  sides.    Two  rustic  bridges  (rather  irail)  cross  the  stream 
above   and  below  the   fall   and  afford  convenient  points  of  view.    The 
scenery   of  the   glen   above  the   fall  is   also    picturesque,    and   anothw 
pretty  little  fall  is  formed  higher  up.    A  path  leads  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream  through  Gowbarrow    Park,   now   public  property    (comp. 
p.  431)  to  (1  M.)  Dockray  (p.  431).   —  The  following  is  a  tine  round  of 
10-12  M.   (4  hrs.)  from  Patterdale.    We  take  the  lane  leading  to  the  E. 
from   the   church   and   lollow   the  track  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake. 
(Visitors  at  the  UUswater  Hotel  may  save  2M.  by    ferrying    across  to 
Bleawiek.)    The  higher  of  the  two  paths  on  the  slope  of  Place  Fell  com- 
mands charming  views  of  dale   and  fell.    After  IVs  H.  the  path  descends 
to  the  shore  and  rejoins  the  lower  path,  and  after  1  M.  more  it  turns  to 
the  right,  away  from  the  lake,  and  leads  round  a  plantation.     At  (IM.) 
Sandtcieky  a  hamlet  at  the  entrance  to  Martindale  (view  of  High  Street  in 
the  background),   a  road  diverges   to  the  right.     Our jpath  leads  straight 
on  through  wood  and  along  the  base  of  BalUn  Fell  (1270  ft.),  foUows  the 
line  of  the  shore,  bends  to  the  right  1 H .  farther  on,  and  after  Vs  M.  more 
joins  the  road  about  V4  K«  short  of  Howtown  (^*JB[otel,  unpretending).    From 
Howtown  we  at  first  follow  the  road,  which  ascends  past  the  church  and 
the  hamlet  of  Cotogarth^  to  the  (1  M.)  saddle  between  HaUin  Fell  on  the 
right  and  Steel  KnotU  (1190  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  descends,  crosses  a  beck, 
and  turns  to  the  right  towards  Sandwick  (p.  423).    About  20(>-300  yds.  firom 
the  bridge,  however,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  leading 
through  Boredale.    The  road  crosses  C/4  H.)  the  stream,  and  ends  at  the 
farmhouse  at  (1  M.)  Boredale  Head.   From  tMs  point  we  ascend  by  a  ateep 
bridle-path  to  (IV4  M.)  Boredale  Hause  (1200  ft.;  view).    The  descent  on 
the  other  side  to  (Vi  M.)  Patterdale  is  short  and  steep. 

Fbom  Pattbsdax,b   to  Hawss  Wateb.     The  easiest  route  is  to  take 

the  ateamer  to  Botetown,  the  land- journey  to  which  has  been  described 

above,  and  ascend  thence  C2^/a-^  Y«ft.^.    'I\v.o«.*  vi\i«i  ^wSsSsi.  "Wi  ^xUe  must 

staH  from  Pooley  Bridge  (to  HardaAe  Otx^eu  \Si'tt..^.    i^\.  ^w«^^^  ^<t  ;^%»^ 

through  a  gate  at  the  back  of  the  1io\a\  wi^  ^**^'^^^i?'^^«v;^^^i?S^ 

glen    otFuhdale,   at  first  on  tlie  \eU  •a^  tW  «^j:^^  A^^^^^^ 

Seek.     In  about  ^h  hr.  we  bend  lo  ibe\el\^  ^^^^^Jv^^^  ^^^^ 
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yellyn  to  the  right,  while  High  Street  is  visible  to  the  S.  On  reaching 
the  (Vs  br.)  top  of  the  ridge  {Weather  Bill,  2174  ft.)  we  have  a  fine 
mountain  view  to  the  8.  and  W.  In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and 
cross  the  (V4  M.)  Afeasand  Beck  by  a  foot-bridge  we  saw  from  above.  In 
10  min.  more  we  reach  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  leads 
to  the  W.  (right)  to  (2V4  M.)  MardaU  Oreen  (see  below).  —  The  direct 
route  from  Patterdale  to  Hawes  Water  leads  by  Kidsty  Pike  (4-6  hrs.).  We 
foUow  the  Windermere  road  for  about  2  M.,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  to  the  right ,  just  below  Brothers^  Water  (see  p.  428) ,  we  keep 
straight  on  through  the  hamlet  of  Loto  Hartsop.  About  Vs  ^-  farther  up 
our  road  (a  cart-track)  crosses  the  Hayes  Water  Beck,  recrossing  it  in  Vs  M. 
more,  and  passing  near  the  >  foot  of  Hdpes  Water  (1343  ft.).  We  then  as- 
cend' in  zigzags  to  the  CA-l  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge.  From  this  point  we 
may  diverge  to  the  right  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  High  Street  Cw63  ft.), 
which  commands  an  extensive  view.  [The  name  of  High  Street  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  Roman  road  that  ran  near  the  top  of  the  ridge;  some 
traces  of  it  may  be  discerned  near  the  summit  of  High  Street.]  Kidsty 
Pike  (2560  ft.)  rises  in  front,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  for  Mardal, 
Green  keeps  straight  on  through  a  gate  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  ridge 
whence  we  have  a  steep  and  somewhat  rough  descent  of  about  1  hr. 

Hawes  Water  (694  ft.),  2Vs  M.  long  and  Vs  M.  wide,  is  a  solitary 
little  lake,  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains.  Good  quarters  may  be 
obtidned  in  the  Dun  Bull  Inn  at  Mardale  Oreen,  1  H.  from  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  SVa  M.  from  SJutp  (p.  407)  by 
footpath  and  7V2  M.  by  road  via  Bampton  (Crown  &  Mitre).  Good  waUcers 
may  also  go  on  to  Windermere  (12V2  M. ;  4V3-5Vs  hrs.)  by  the  Ifan  Bield 
Pass  (2060  ft.),  Kentmere,  and  the  Oarboum  Pass  (1460  ft. ;  fine  views  in 
descending).  Or  they  may  ascend  High  Street  (IVz-S  hrs.;  see  above)  and 
descend  by  the  Troutbeck  glen  to  Windermere  (3-dVs  hrs.). 

Mountain  Ascents  from  Pattsbdalb.  The  ascent  of  Place  Fell  (2164  ft.; 
view)  takes  about  I-IV2  hr.  We  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  Boredale 
House  (p.  ^24),  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  and  climb  the  ridge.  The 
descent  may  be  made  to  the  road  through  Boredale  (p.  424).  —  To  reach 
the  top  of  St.  Sunday's  Crag  (2766  ft.;  iVs  hr.)  we  leave  Patterdale  by 
the  bridle-path  through  Qrisedale  (comp.  p.  422),  and  beyond  (IVs  M.)  the 
farm-buildings  of  Elm  How  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  zigzag  green  path,  on 
the  right  bank  of  a  beck,  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  the  (V2  hr.)  summit.  The  top  commands  a  good  view  of 
Ullswater  and  Helvellyn.  The  descent  may  be  made  i^ong  the  ridge  and 
straight  down  to  Patterdale.  —  Helvelljm  (3118  ft.;  p.  42t)  may  be  ascended 
either  via  Olenridding  (3-4  hrs.)  or  by  Red  7arn  (2-2V2  hrs.),  the  latter 
being  the  shorter  but  steeper  route  (pony  and  guide  12«.;  on  the  second 
route  the  ponies  must  be  left  at  the  tarn,  V2  M.  from  the  top).  By  the 
Glenridding  route  we  leave  the  highroad  opposite  the  Ullswater  Hotel 
and  ascend  the  cart-track  to  (IV2  M.)  Oreenside  Smelting  Mill.  Here 
we  avoid  the  track  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  bridle-path  in  a  straight 
direction.  Near  Keppelcove  Tarn  (1826  ft.)  the  path  ascends  in  zigzags 
to  the  right,  afterwards  bending  to  the  left,  and  soon  reaching  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  (path  no  longer  distinct),  and 
reach  the  summit  in  V2  hr.  more.  Walkers  may  shorten  the  distance 
a  little  by  ascending  to  the  left  of  Keppelcove  Tarn.  For  the  more 
interesting  Red  Tarn  route  we  follow  the  Grisedale  path  (p.  422)  for  about 
Vs  M.  and  turn  to  the  right,  crossing  the  beck,  at  a  guide-post.  The  pony- 
track  from  this  point  to  a  gateway  about  2  M.  farther  on  is  well  marked, 
and  beyond  the  gateway  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Red  Tarn  (2356  ft.) ,  the 
highest  sheet  of  water  in  the  Lake  District.  We  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
tarn  and  climb  steeply  to  the  top  of  the  Stoirrel  £dge^  ^X.^^^^  ^WOc^  ^ 
narrow  path  leada  to  the  summit.  MountaiiieeTS  nxarj  ^N«t%,^\o^?a»'^^^  "^ 
tbo  gateway  and  ascend  by  Striding  Edge.  Deaceul  \o  WulWyurtw  «t  T^^^JTv 
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From  Patterdale  to  Keswick,  see  p.  430  (vaiions  routes;  for  walkers 
the  best  is  over  HelveUyn  and  down  to  Thirlspot,  5-6  hrs.{  the  easiest  and 
quickest  route  is  by  Troutbeck);  to  Windermere  (and  Ambleside)  by  the 
Kirkitone  Pass,  see  p.  422;  to  Qrasmere  by  the  QrisedaU  Pass,  see  p.  423 

c.   Keswick  and  Derwentwater  Section. 

Keswick.  —  Hotels.  *'R£swigk  Hotel,  at  the  station,  i/t  M.  from 
the  town,  a  large  establishment  with  200  beds,  R.  from  is.,  D.  is.  6d.; 
*Qubbn's,  in  the  main  street,  R.  S«.  6d.,  D.  Ss.  Gd.,  Rotal  Oak,  same 
proprietor  and  charges ;  Lake  Hotel,  R.  Ss.  6d.,  D.3-5«. ;  King's  Abmb,  R.8s., 
ly.'Js.Qd.Ss.Qd.;  '^George;  Blengathra,  *Skiddaw,  unpretending  tempe- 
rance hotels,  R.  2s.  Qd.-Ss.  —  At  Portinscale,  iVs  M.  from  the  station: 
*Debwentwates  Hotel.  —  *Lodorb  Hotbl  and  *Bobeowdals  Hotbl,  see 
p.  427.  —  Lodgings  in  abundance. 

Ooaches  run  daily  from  Keswick  to  Borrowdale  (6J. ;  return  is,),  Oras- 
mere  (is.;  return  Bs.),  Ambleside  (6<.,  7«.  6<f.),  Buttermsre  (there  and  bade 
6«.),  and  Windermere  (6«.  6d.,  9s.  9(1.).  Driyers^  fees  are  included  in  these 
fares.  —  JHotel  Omnibuses  from  the  station  to  the  town  (jM.). 

Boats  on  Derwentwater  is.  per  hour,  6<.  per  day;  with  boatman  2i. 
for  the  first  hr.  and  Is.  6(1.  for  each  addit.  hr. ;  10«.  per  day. 

Fishing.  The  lake  contains  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eels,  and  some  of 
the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  good  trout-streams.  Angler''s  ticket 
for  the  district  is.  per  day,  2s.  9d.  per  month,  5s.  for  the  season. 

Railway  from  Penrith  or  Gockermouth  to  Keswick,  see  p.  406. 

Keswick,  a  small  market-town  witb  4451  Inbab.,  is  situated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Oreta,  close  to  Derwentwater  Lake  and  amid  much 
fine  mountain-scenery ,  of  wblch ,  however ,  scarcely  a  glimpse  is 
seen  from  the  town  itself.  The  Interesting  little  Crosthwaite  Church, 
72  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Greta, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  main  street,  contains  a  monument  to 
Southey  (inscription  by  Wordsworth).  On  an  eminence  to  the  right, 
on  this  side  the  bridge,  is  Oreta  Hall,  the  home  of  Southey  in  1803- 
43.   Shelley  also  lived  at  Keswick  for  a  time  after  his  marriage. 

Near  Greta  Hall  are  two  Lead  Pencil  Manufactories,  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted.  The  process  of  pencil-making  is  interesting;  but  the  nm- 
0U3  Borrowdale  plumbago  is  now  scarce,  and  the  quality  of  the  pendls 
usually  offered  for  sale  is  not  of  a  high  class.  The  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 
near  Greta  Bridge,  and  the  Bchool  of  Embroidery,  Main  St.,  are  interesting. 
—  There  is  an  interesting  Model  of  ihe  Lake  District  0  in.  to  the  mile)  in 
the  Museum  (adm  6d.)  in  Station  Road,  and  two  on  a  larger  scale  (6  in. 
to  the  mile)  at  Abraham's  and  Hayson'*s,  on  the  way  to  the  lake  (adm.  6<l.). 

^Derwentwater  (238  ft),  a  lake  3  M.  long,  1  M.  wide,  and  70  ft. 
deep  at  the  deepest  points ,  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  the  English 
lakes.  Its  compact  form  enables  it  to  be  taken  in  at  one  view.    The 
picturesque  variety  of  the  steep  wooded  crags  and  green  hills  rising 
from  its  bank,  and  the  grouping  of  its  wooded  islets  are  very  beau- 
tiful.    The  best  views  of  the  lake  include  a  fine  mountain-back- 
gronnd,  with  Skiddaw  towering  to  the  N.  and  Borrowdale  opening 
to  the  8.   The  largest  ialands  aie  DetMietvl  UU^mth  a  house  on  it), 
Zord  Isle,  and  St.  Herbert's  Isle ;  on  ^\i<i ^^^'^^  ^*  ^^  t\!&s\&\  ^aSCS.  ^\ v 
beriDlt  of  the  7th  century.   Tli©  ^YYo^A.Vsi^^^'^*^^ .  ^^^  ^y^'^w. 
**  intervals  on  the  surface  ol  tVeUY^.^^^^'^^^f  ^^^:^^^^ 
made  buoyant  by  the  escape  ot  R^*  l^om  ^e^^i^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
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The  lake  may  be  surveyed  from  several  admirable  points  of  view 
near  Keswick.  Perhaps  the  best  is  *0a8tle  Head,  or  Castlet^  a  small  wooded 
height  (690  ft.),  >/>  '^'  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bor- 
rowdale  road  (see  below).  We  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket-gate  and  fol- 
low a  winding  path  to  the  summit,  where  we  overlook  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  lake.  At  the  8.  end  is  the  fine  entrance  to  Borrowdale,  appar- 
ently blocked  by  the  conical  Ctutle  Crag.  To  the  rieht  of  Castle  Crag, 
in  the  distance,  are  Qreat  End  and  the  Scafell  Pikes.  At  the  8.W.  comer 
of  Derwentwatcr  itself  rises  Maiden  Moor,  sloping  rapidly  downwards  (to 
the  N.)  to  Cat  Bells.  Behind  these  we  see  parts  of  Bindsearth  and  Ro- 
binson, and  a  little  to  the  right  and  still  farther  back,  Biffh  Stile,  Red 
Pike,  and  other  fells  enclosing  Buttermere  (p.  429).  To  the  X.  of  the  gap 
beyond  Cat  Bells  rise  Causey  Pike,  with  its  curious  hump,  and  Orise- 
dale  Pike\  then  come  the  fells  above  Bassenthwaite  Lake^  which  is  itself 
seen  at  full  length.  To  the  N.  is  Skiddato.  The  view  to  the  E.  is  limited, 
but  ffehellpn  peeps  over  the  high  ground  in  front.  The  wooded  heights 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  lake  are  Wallow  Crag  and  Falcon  Crag.  —  A 
closer  view  of  the  lake,  resembling  that  from  Castle  Head,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  *Friar's  Crag,  a  small  rocky  promontory  jutting  into 
the  lake,  about  >/<  H.  from  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  diverge  to  the 
right  from  the  Borrowdale  road,  opposite  the  Lake  Hotel.  —  What  Southey 
described  as  the  best  general  view  of  Derwentwater  is  obtained  near  Ap- 

Elethwaite,  about  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Keswick.  We  cross  the  Greta  by  the 
ridge  mentioned  at  p.  426,  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  railway,  and  take 
the  i^UV.)  lane  to  the  right.  Beyond  (Vs  H.)  Ormathwaite  the  lane  bends 
round  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  (Vs  V.)  Applethvcaite.  The  point  of 
view  praised  by  8outhey  is  between  Applethwaite  and  (V4  M.)  Millbeek. 

♦CmcuiT  OF  Dbbtventwatbb  by  Road  (10  M.  ;  carr.  ISs.,  driver's 
fee  Qa.  6(2.).  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  E.  bank  and  return 
on  the  other  side.  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  street  which  diverges 
to  the  right  (S.E.)  behind  the  town-hall,  and  pass  the  Church  ofSU 
John  and  (V2  M.)  Castle  Head  (see  above).  For  the  next  mile  or 
so  the  road  passes  through  the  thickets  at  the  base  of  Wallow  Crag 
(see  above),  which  is  succeeded  by  the  picturesque  Falcon  Crag.  At 
a  point  abont  2  M.  from  Keswick  the  road  to  Watendlath  (p.  428) 
diverges  to  the  left.  Jnst  beyond  this  is  the  lodge  of  Barrow  House, 
where  we  may  apply  for  permission  to  visit  the  Barrow  Falls.  These 
falls,  about  126  ft.  in  total  height,  are  among  the  least  attractive  in 
the  district,  but  a  digression  to  them  takes  a  few  minutes  only. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Barrow  we  see  in  front  of  us, 
1 M.  off,  the  *Lodore  Hotel  (R.  48.,  D.  4s.  6d.,  pens,  from  9s.),  with  the 
Lodore Falls  in  the  gorge  to  the  left.  The  falls  (adm.2d.)  are  roman- 
tically framed  with  tall  wooded  crags;  but  as  there  is  usually  more 
rock  than  water,  Southey's  jingling  verses  are  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment.  Those  who  have  time  should  make  their  way 
up  the  beck  to  the  ^High  Lodore,  another  fall  about  72^-  farther  up 
(more  easily  reached  by  a  path  from  the  Borrowdale  Hotel).  [A  foot- 
bTidge  over  the  Derwent,  nearly  'opposite  the  Lodore  Hotel  and  a 
path  leading  to  Manesty  (p.  428)  save  pedestrian?.  «.bQ\sA.  S(^^\ 
Ahont  y^A/.  beyond  the  Lodore  HoteA  Vft  thfe*BoTTOM)^oXtB.o\*XV^« 
otD.Ss,  6d.),  roDveniently  situated  lot  e^ft\\T%\w\^  \^^QTtQ^^^^ 
At  the  (8/4  M.)  village  of  Grange  ^e  di^ei^e  \^  \V«i  ^^^^^"t^ 
roMd  through  JBoirowdale  (p.  428)  and  ciOft%  t\i€^  I)er«««>*-  ^^^ 
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throngh  the  yillAge,  turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  to  (3/4  M.)  the  farm 
of  Maneaiy,  Just  beyond  this  the  grass-grown  old  road:  diverges  to 
the  left,  and  as  it  affords  better  views  than  the  modem  road  the 
pedestrian  should  follow  it.  The  ridge  to  the  left  commands  a  good 
view  of  Newlands  (p.  429).  A  lead-mine  is  passed  on  the  right. 
At  the  end  of  the  Cat  Bella  ridge,  about  1^/4  M.  from  Manesty,  the 
two  roads  unite.  About  ^4  ^*  farther  on,  our  road  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  another  road  descending  from  SktlgiU^  and  we  turn  sharply 
to  the  right,  passing  through  a  gate.  Nearly  opposite  this  gate,  to 
the  right,  is  a  wicket,  from  which  a  footpath  leads  through  tho  woods 
to  Portinscale,^  rejoining  the  road  Vs  M*  before  reaching  the  village. 
After  ^/2  M. ,  at  a  flnger-post,  our  road  unites  with  that  coming  from 
Buttermere  (comp.  p.  429).  174  M.  PortinacdU  (♦Derwentwater 
Hotel,  see  p.  426 ;  lodgings)  is  a  small  village,  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  lake.  Portinscale  is  1 Y4  M.  from  Keswick  by  road,  but 
1/2  ^*  Is  saved  by  a  path  diverging  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge. 

*F&oM  Keswick  to  Buttbbmekb  B7  Bobbowdaleand  Honistsb 
Hausb,  betubnino  bt  Newlands,  a  round  of  22  M.  Public  con- 
veyances make  this  round  daily  (fare  d«.,  driver  !«.),  starting 
about  10  a.m.,  allowing  time  to  visit  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est on  the  way,  and  for  luncheon  at  Buttermere,  and  reaching  Kes- 
wick again  about  6  p.m.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  drive  in  the 
kingdom  and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  —  The  route  as 
far  as  (4V4  M.)  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale  has  been  described 
above.  Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge  at  Grange  we  go  straight 
on,  and  soon  reach  a  (Y2  ^0  slate-quarry,  where  a  road  diverging 
to  the  left  ascends  to  (5  min.)  the  Bowder  Stone.  This  is  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  estimated  to  weigh  about  2000  tons,  which  has  fallen 
from  the  neighbouring  crags  and  settled  in  a  wonderfully-balanced 
poise.  The  top  of  the  stone  (reached  by  a  ladder ;  fee  to  cottager) 
affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  ^Borrowdale, 
with  the  richly  -  tinted  rocks  at  its  entrance,  the  wooded  CcutU 
Crag  opposite,  and  Olaramara  (2360  ft. ;  due  S.)  and  other  sum- 
mits forming  its  wider  environment.  Beyond  the  Bowder  Stone 
the  lane  descends  again  to  the  highroad ,  which  brings  us  to  the 
(IV4M.)  viUageof  So8thwaite(*^ca/'eU^o(e2,  R.  orD.  3«.;  *Boyal 
Oak^  unpretending),  prettily  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 

Walkers  to  Bosthwaite  should  vary  their  return  to  Keswick  by  followi&R 
the  bridle-track  to  (2  M.)  the  hamlet  aud  tarn  of  Watendlath.  The  road 
thence  to  (5  M.)  Keswick  joins  the  above-described  road  near  the  Barrow 
Falls  (comp.  p.  427).  This  is  an  easy  route,  commanding  exquisite  views. 
—  Routes  over  the  Stake  Pass  and  Stp  Head  Ptuty  see  pp.  430,432. 

Beyond  Rosthwaite  the  road  to  the  Stake  diverges  to  the  left 
near  the  (1/2  M.)  Church;  and  the  path  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  diverges 
on  the  same  side  2/4  M.  farther  on,  near  SeatoUer,  a  hamlet  with  pne 
or  two  lodging-houses.  At  SeatoUer  begins  the  steep  and  rough  ascent 
to  the  (It/,  M.)  Honister  Hause  (1190  ft.).  At  the  top  of  the  pass 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  striking  *HonUUr  Crag  (1760  ft.),  which 
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rises  almost  perpendionlarly  to  the  left.  Its  face  is  seamed  with 
slate- quarries.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  is  Tory  steep 
at  first.  Battermere  and  Grammock  Water  come  into  yiew  as  we 
descend.  The  fells  rising  above  them  (named  from  left  to  right) 
are  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  Red  Pike,  Mellbreak,  and  Robinson. 
At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  (2^2  ^0  farm-house  of  Oatesgarth^ 
whence  we  see  the  Scarf  Oap  Pass ,  ascending  to  the  left  of  High 
Crag.  Beyond  Gatesgarth  we  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  Buttermere,  pass- 
ing the  mansion  of  Hasness,  and  reach  (2  M.)  the  village  of  Butter- 
mere  (Victoria;  Buttermere),  where  the  coach  stops  for  3  hrs. 

Buttermere  (330  ft.)?  IV4  ^>  long,  Vs  M.  wide,  and  94  ft.  deep,  is  con- 
nected by  a  short  stream  with  *Crummock  water  (320  ft.),  */i  H.  to 
the  N.W.,  which  is  2»/4  M.  long,  i/s-'A  M.  wide,  and  lU  ft.  deep.  The 
interval  allowed  by  the  coach  is  generally  occupied  with  luncheon  and 
a  visit  to  *Scale  Force.  This  waterfall ,  125  ft.  in  height ,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Lakeland,  is  in  a  glen  on  the  S.  side  of  Crummock  Water.  It 
may  be  reached  by  a  footpath  (about  2  M. ;  often  wet),  crossing  the  stream 
between  the  lakes,  but  the  usual  route  is  to  go  by  boat  to  the  month  of 
the  glen  (fare  i«.  each,  there  and  back)  and  walk  thence  to  (V4  M.)  the 
force.  —  From  Scale  Force  good  walkers  may  cross  the  fells  to  the  W. 
to  (I'AM.)  Floutem  Tarn  (1250  ft.;  pronounced  'Flootern')  and  the  (2V4  M.) 
AnffUr'sInn^  at  the  foot  of  Ennerdale  Water  (370  ft. ;  p.  429).  From  Ennerdale 
Water  they  may  ascend  Upper  Ennerdale,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Liza,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  follow  either  the  Scarf  Oap  Pau  to  Buttermere  on  the  left,  or 
the  Black  Sail  Pass  to  Wasdale  Head  on  the  right  (p.  432).  Or  they  may 
proceed  direct  to  Wasdale  Head  over  the  Pillar  or  the  Steeple  (comp.  p.  432). 

Bed  Pike  (2480  ft.),  though  not  the  highest  peak  in  the  neighbourhood, 
commands  the  best  view.  The  ascent  may  be  combined  with  a  visit 
to  Scale  Force  (2-3  hrs.)i  but  the  shortest  route  (IV4-IV4  hr.)  is  by  the 
Ruddy  Beck,  the  stream  flowing  into  the  S.W.  angle  of  Crummock  Water. 
The  descent  may  be  made  by  Bleaberry  Tarn  and  Sour  Milk  Oill,  the  stream 
descending  to  Buttermere.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  view  is  the 
lai^e  number  of  lakes  and  tarns.  The  large  lake  to  the  W.  is  Ennerdale 
Water  (370  ft.),  2V«  M.  long  and  Va-*/8  M.  broad.  To  the  N.W.  of  Crum- 
mock Water  is  the  lakelet  called  Lowes  Water.  —  From  Buttermere  to 
Wasdale  Head  vid  Scarf  Gap  do  Black  Sail  Passes  (3-4  hrs.),  see  p.  432. 

The  road  to  the  N.,  skirting  the  bank  of  Crummock  Water,  leads 
to  (10  M.)  Cockermouth  (p.  408).  Our  road  leads  to  the  E.  from 
the  village  of  Buttermere,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  (IV4  M.)  But- 
termere Hause  (1100  ft.),  between  Robinson  (2417  ft.)  on  the  right 
and  Whiteless  Pike  (2160  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  traverses  the 
upland  valley  of  Keskadale  and  descends  through  the  somewhat 
uninteresting  valley  of  Ifewlands,  3V4  M.  Newlands  Hotel  (R.  2«. 
6d.,  D.  3«.) ;  1  M.  Stair;  1/2  M.  Swinside  (inn).  About  V4 M.  farther 
on  we  join  the  road  round  Derwentwater,  at  the  finger-post  men- 
tioned at  p.  428. 

Another  route   from   Keswick  to   (14  M.)   Buttermere  leads   by  the 
Whinlatteb  Pass.    The  road  leads  to  the  W.  firom  (IV4  M.)  Portinscale 
(p.  ^28)  to  (IV2  K>)  Braithwaite  (inn) ,  beyond  which  the  ascent   to  the 
top  of  the  (2  M.)  Whinlatter  Pasa  (1040  ft.-,  Inn)  begins.    About  IV4  M. 
farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  left  firom  the  road  to  Cqc^^«toi^^)^X\.V^.  >KSSs 
and  proceed,  past  (2  M.)  Swinside^  to  0  H.'i  Wift  Sca\e  H\U  HoU\nMi.^*^» 
firom   the  foot  of  Crummock   Water  (p.  439^.    Yox  ^«»t«t%  ^^ja  wJ^R*- 
henee  to  Buttermere  village,  by  the  road  B^\x\iTifL  \\x»  T£..'\i«B^  «*-  ^!^^-^ 
mock  Water,  is  about  3V«  M.    From  the  8«»\eTm\B.o\fc\^^Tf*\^^.!;\Bai 
Jifives  Waier  to  Lamphtgh  or  to   CU  110   EnHWdala  Waiw  V.ft^V«*^ 
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[The  distance  from  Scale  Hill  to  the  Angler  s  Inn  by  the  path  vii  Floutera 
Tarn  (p.  429)  is  only  6  M.] 

A  fine  route  from  Keswick  to  Buttermere,  with  splendid  views,  is 
afforded  by  the  ^Mountain  Walk  (6-7  hrs.)  over  Cat  Belli  (p.  428),  Maiden 
Moor,  Dale  Head,  and  Robimon  (p.  429). 

Fbom  Ebswiok  to  Thlrlmebe  bt  the  Dbuids*  Gibclb  and 
Vale  op  St.  John  (71/2  M.).  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  Penrith 
road,  diyeiging  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  the  station,  and  cross 
the  railway  twice,  first  passing  under  it  and  then  over  it.  "We  then 
take  the  second  turning  to  the  right,  and  after  about  Y2  ^*  (^  ^• 
from  Keswick)  pass  a  lane  on  the  right,  just  beyond  which  is  a 
stile  leading  into  the  field  with  the  Druidical  Stoties.  Of  these 
there  are  about  forty ,  arranged  in  an  irregular  circle ;  the  largest 
are  about  7Y2  ft.  high.  The  old  Penrith  road  joins  the  new 
one  Y2  ^*  beyond  the  Druid  Circle,  just  before  it  crosses  the  Noddle 
Beck.  About  1/3  M.  farther  on,  our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  Penrith  road ,  crosses  (1  M.)  WanthwMte  Bridge ,  and  reaches 
the  main  road  through  the  pretty  Vale  of  St.  Jolm ,  ascending  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  8t.  John's  Beck.  To  the  left  are  the  Wanihwaite 
Crags.  At  the  head  of  the  vale  rises  the  Castle  Rock  (p.  418*). 
Thirlspot  (p.  418)  is 41/2 M.  from  the  bridge.  Thirlmere,  seep. 418. 
—  Public  conveyances  make  the  round  of  Thirlmere  (20  M.)  by  this 
route. 

Fbom  Kbswick  to  Dungeon  Gill  by  the  Stake  Pass  (4  V2-5  hrs. ; 
pony  and  guide  from  Rosthwaite  15«.).  Driving  is  practicable  as 
far  as  (672  M.)  Rosthwaite,  see  p.  428.  Near  the  church,  V2  M.  beyond 
Rosthwaite,  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Buttermere  road  and 
proceed  to  (Y3  M.)  Stonethwaite,  both  before  and  after  which  we 
may  take  several  short-cuts  through  the  fields  (to  the  left  of  the 
road).  About  8/4  M.  beyond  Stonethwaite  we  turn  to  the  right, 
and  ascend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Langstrath  Beck.  After  V/2  M. 
more  we  cross  the  beck  by  a  foot-bridge,  and  follow  a  rough  path 
on  the  right  bank.  After  crossing  a  tributary,  ^/^  M.  farther  on, 
we  leave  the  Langstrath  Beck,  the  valley  of  which  here  bends  to 
the  right,  and  ascend  in  zigzags,  in  the  direction  we  have  hitherto 
been  following,  to  (8/4  M.^  the  top  of  the  Stake  Pass  (1576  ft.), 
between  Stickle  Pike  (p.  420)  on  the  left  and  Rossett  Crag  on  the 
right.  We  now  cross  a  bleak  upland  plateau  for  about  1  M.,  and 
then  descend,  along  the  right  side  of  the  beck  flowing  through  Mtefe- 
Uden,  to  (21/2  M.)  Old  Dungeon  QUI  Hotel  (see  p.  416).  To  Am- 
hleside,  see  p.  418. 

Fbom  Keswick  to  Pattebdale  by  the  Sticks  Pass,  11  M. 
(driving  practicable  for  5  M.).   We  follow  the  Ambleside  road  (see 
pp.  417 y  418)  for  about  5  M.,  to  Wv^  ^Q\wt  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  through  the  Yale  oi  St.  3o\v».  ^.^^\  ^'j^V^^^-^  ^^ 
latter  for  a  few  yaxda,  and  tlieTi  d\^w%«>  ^  \V«^fv^\.^^w^^^%^\«w 
The  traok  passes  the  farm  oi  Stanah,  c.tq%%^^^^^^^  \>^^\1^ 
beyond  it,  fnd  ascends  to  tlieleitiuxi^'L^?.^.  ^V^^ft^^'l^V^'^^8.^ 
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PaM  (2450  ft.),  marked  by  sticks  inserted  in  tlie  ground,  forms 
part  of  tlie  ridge  of  Helyellyn.  Good  retrospect  of  Skiddaw ,  the 
Battermere  fells,  Scafell,  etc.  In  front,  Ullswater  now  comes  into 
sight.  In  descending  we  pass  the  Oreemide  Reservoir  and  Lead 
MinCy  and  join  the  Glenridding  ascent  of  Helyellyn  at  the  Chreerh- 

side  Smelting  Mill,   Hence  to  Patterdale,  see  p.  425. 

Good  walkers  in  fine  weather  will  do  better  to  go  from  Keswick  to 
Patterdale  (6-6  hrs.)  via  the  top  of  Helyellyn  (driving  practicable  to  Thirl- 
spot,  5V2  M.i  thence  in  3-4  hrs.))  for  which  sufficient  directions  will  be 
found  at  pp.  421, 4!25,  while  others  may  prefer  the  approach  via  Troutbeck 
(see  below). 

Fbom  Keswick  to  Pattbrdalb  yjI  Tsoutbegk,  IGVt  H.,  by  railway 
"  and  coach  (through-tickets  4«.  Sd.,  3».  6J.,  S».  2d.;  return  6«.  Sd.,  6s.  3d.). 
Those  who  wish  to  drive  the  whole  way  must  take  this  route.  —  Railway 
from  Keswick  to  (9  M.)  Troutbeek  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Troutbeck 
near  Windermere),  see  p.  408.  The  first  part  of  the  route  from  Troutbeck 
to  Ullswater  is  dreary.  The  road  leads  due  8.  from  the  station,  and 
ascends  to  its  culminating  point  (ca.  1100  ft.) ,  to  the  W.  (right)  of  the 
rounded  Afell  Fell  (1760  ft.).  We  then  descend  to  C^Vi  M.  from  Troutbeck) 
ifatterdale  End,  at  the  church  of  which,  s/4  M.  beyond  the  village,  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  Oreystoke.  At  (1/2  H.)  Doekray  (Royal  Hotel,  plain), 
where  the  scenery  improves,  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right  by  a  cart- 
track  crossing  the  fells  from  Wanthwaite  (see  p.  430).  [Walkers  should 
leave  the  road  here  and  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  beck,  through 
Ootobarrow  Park^  which  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  public  (enqu&e 
at  the  inn).  We  pass  through  the  farm-yard  opposite  the  inn,  and  then 
follow  a  path  skirting  the  slope  of  Oowbarroto  Fell^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream.  We  pass  a  picturesque  old  mill,  the  pretty  little  High  Force^ 
and  a  quaint  little  gully,  and  finally  reach  Aira  Force  (see  p.  iSA):  From 
Aira  Force  to  Patterdale^  see  p.  424.] 

From  Doekray  we  descend  between  Oow^arrow  Fell  and  Pmrk  on  the 
left  lAd  the  finely- wooded  Oleneoin  on  the  right,  and  soon  obtain  a  fine 
*View  of  the  head  of  Ullswater ^  with  Place  Fell,  St.  Sunday ''s  drag,  etc. 
We  reach  the  bank  of  the  lake  IV2  M.  beyond  Doekray.  Thence  to  C2  M .) 
Ollstoater  Hotel  and  (1  M.)  Patterdale^  see  p.  424. 

Fbom  Keswick  to  Wasdalb  Head  by  the  Sty  Head  Pass, 
14  M.  (5-6  hrs.).  Driving  is  practicable  to  (9  M.)  Seathwaite^  and 
ponies  can  go  the  whole  way  (pony  and  gnide  from  Rosthwaite  15«.). 
From  Keswick  to  (7V2  M.)  SeatoUerj  see  p.  428.  Just  before 
Seatoller  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the  left  and  follow  a  lane,  which 
skirts  the  Derwent^  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank. 

By  diverging  to  the  right,  before  crossing  the  (Vi  M.)  bridge,  we  may 
Tisit  Wordsworth's  ^fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale'  (a  group  of  yews),  and 
follow  the  path  on  the  same  side,  past  the  Plumbago  2£ine,  to  Seathwaite. 

Abont  ^4^*  beyond  the  bridge  we  reach  the  hamlet  o{  Seathwaitey 
Bald  to  be  the  rainiest  inhabited  place  In  England,  the  annual  rain- 
fall averaging  150  Inches.    The  Phtmbago  Mine ,  which  formerly 
produced  admirable  lead  for  pencils  (comp.  p.  426) ,  is  exhausted. 
At  Seathwaite  the  cart-track  ceases,  and  we  follow  the  path  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.    At  the  head  of  the  yalley  Great 
End  (p.  432)  raises  its  perpendicular  front;    to  the  l^tt  t\sm^ 
Olaramara  (2560  ft),  and  to  the  light  Ba^c  BtoMm  ^V'^S^  ^>i- 
At  (i  M.)  StockUy  Bridge  we  ciosB  the  DexwftTvX..^  ^%&%  ^^w^^^ 
gate,  and  ascend  to  the  W.  towaida  Ta^loi'a  QUI  ToTce.    ^"^^ 
jfMsslBg  the  faU  we  bend  to  the  leli,  toWowVii^  V\l«^  ^^ixsx^^  ^^  ^ 
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beck,  0T0S8  the  stream,  and  reach  the  solitary  (1 74  M.)  Sty  Head 
Tarn  (1430  ft.) ,  situated  amidst  scenery  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion. To  the  right  are  Qreen  Oable  and  Great  Oable  (2950  ft); 
In  front  LtngmeU  (!2649ft),  Great  End  (!2984ft.),  and  Scafell 
Pike  (3210  ft.).  A  few  yards  beyond  the  tarn  the  track  leading 
past  Sprinkling  Tarn  (1960  ft.)  and  over  Esk  House  (2370  ft.) 
to  Dungeon  GUI  diverges  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  420).  Oar  path 
goes  straight  on,  and  very  soon  reaches  the  top  of  tiie  Sty  Head 
Pasi  (1600 ft.),  where  the  green  valley  of  Wasdale  comes  in  sight 
below  us.  Wast  Water  Is  concealed  by  Lingmell.  The  descent  is 
very  steep  and  stony.  (Those  who  have  time  and  strength  to  spare 
may  diverge  to  the  left ,  visit  Greta  FaU  and  the  romantic  gorge  of 
Fieri  Gill,  and  rejoin  the  regular  track  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.) 
From  (I3/4  M.)  Bumthwaite  Farm  a  cart-track  leads  to  the  church, 
and  a  field-path  to  the  right  to  (1/2  M.)  Wastwater  Hotel  (p.  434). 

Fbom  Keswick  (ob.  Buttermebe)  to  Wasdale  Head  by  Soabp 
Gap  and  Black  Sail  Passes  (road  to  Gatesgarth;  bridle-path 
thence  272-3 V2  hrs.).  Pony  and  guide  from  Buttermere  about  15«. 
From  Keswick  to  Gatesgarth,  either  via  Honister  Hause  or  via  New- 
lands,  see  p.  429.  At  Gatesgarth  our  route  diverges  to  the  S.  from 
the  road,  passes  through  a  gate,  crosses  (^4  M.)  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  beck,  and  begins  to  ascend.  In  about  72  ^*  'we  reach  the  top  of 
Scarf  eap  (1400  ft  A  between  High  Crag  (2443  ft.)  on  the  right  and 
Haystcuiks  (1750  ft.)  ou  the  left.  Fine  retrospect  of  Buttermere. 
In  front  rises  Kirkfell  (2630  ft),  with  Great  Gable  (see  above) 
to  its  left  and  the  PilUw  to  the  right.  On  the  slope  of  the  latter 
rises  the  lofty  Pillar  Rode,  the  ascent  of  which  Is  dangerous  ex- 
cept for  very  expert  cragsmen.  We  now  descend  Into  the  lonely 
upper  part  of  Ennerdale,  through  which  flows  the  Liza.  On  reach- 
ing the  (74  hr.)  floor  of  the  valley ,  the  path  ascends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  for  about  72  ^m  ^^^  then  crosses  it  by 
a  small  foot-bridge  (guide-posts).  It  then  ascends  again,  skirting  a 
small  mountain- torrent,  to  (72  ^r.)  *Blaok  Sail  Pass  (1750  ft.),  the 
depression  between  Kirkfell  on  the  left  and  the  Pillar  on  the  right 
[A  mistake  is  sometimes  made  here,  as  the  traveller  is  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Black  Sail  Pass  must  lead  through  the  more  inviting 
depression  to  the  left  of  Kirkfell,  between  it  and  Great  Gable.  We 
must,  therefore,  take  care  to  keep  to  the  right  of  Kirkfell.]  The 
scenery  here  is  very  wild  and  sombre.  Looking  back,  we  see  (from 
right  to  left)  Great  Gable,  Green  Gable,  Brandreth,  Haystacks,  and 
High  Crag,  with  Fleetwith  Pike  rising  behind  Haystacks,  and 
Robinson  and  Grasmoor  in  the  distance.  In  Aront  lies  MosedaU, 
with  Red  Pike  (2630  ft. ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Red  Pike 
at  Buttermere)  to  the  right  and  Tewbarrow  (2058  ft.)  to  the  left 
In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  sudden  *View  of  Sea- 

^mi^'J^^'  '^^^  ^®11  ^  *^o  S.W.  of  the  Pillar  is  called  the  Steeple 
[,Zi^  ft).    WasdaU  Head  and  Wast  WaUr,  see  p.  434. 
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Tbese  two  routes  mfty  be  combined  in  one  da7''8  ezonrsion  from  Keswick 
by  an  early  start.  The  walking  may  be  reduced  to  A-6  brs.  by  driving  to 
Seathwaite  and  ordering  the  carriage  to  wait  at  Gatesgarth;  or  the  tray- 
eller  may  hire  a  pony  (see  p.  132)  and  avoid  walking  altogether.  —  Those 
who  wish  to  go  foom  Keswick  to  Wast  Water  without  the  fatigue  of 
crossing  any  of  the  passes  may  drive  via  Braithwaite^  Whinlatier  Pcui^  Scalt 
SillHoM  (p.  429),  Lamphiffh,  EgrtmonU  and  Caldir  Bridge^  to  (3411.)  Strands 
(p.  434),  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  6  H .  from  Wasdale  Head.  About 
1  M.  to  the  £.  of  Galder  Bridge  are  the  ruins  of  Colder  Abbey  (13th  cent.). 

Mountain  Asobnts  fboh  Ksswiok.  —  Bkiddaw  (3058  ft.),   the  fourth 
highest  summit  in  the  Lake  District,  is  probably  the  easiest  mountain  of  its 
size  to  ascend  in  England  (up  and  down  4-6  hrs.).    Ponies  (6s.)  can  go  all 
the  way  to  the  top ;  guide,  unnecessary,  6s.    We  pass  below  the  railway, 
either  at  the  station  (subway,  closed  on  Sun.)  or  a  little  to  the  £.  of  it, 
turn  to  the  left,  and  then  take  the  Q/a  H.)  second  turning  to  the  left 
(Spoony  OreenLane;  numerous  guide-posts).    This  lane  skirts  the  slope  of 
Latrigg  (1206  ft. ;  a  spur  of  Skiddaw),  the  top  of  which  is  easily  reached 
in  about  >/«  hr.  (by  a  railed-in  path)  and  commands  a  charming  view.  The 
lane  turns  to  the  right  round  the  N.  side  of  Latrigg  and  passes  through  a 
(l>/4  X.)    gate   into   a   road  coming  from  Applethwaite.    About  60  yds. 
farther  on,  this  road  ends  at  another  gate,  through  which  we  pass  on 
to  the  open  fell.     We  then  ascend  to  the  left  along   a  wall,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  gate  near  a  (V4  H.)  refreshment  -  hut.    The   ascent 
hence   to   (^/z  M.)  another  refreshment -hut  is  the   steepest  part  of  the 
climb  (fine  retrospects).    Beyond  the  second  hut  the  track  bends  slightly  to 
the  left  and  soon  becomes  almost  level.    It  keeps  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
op  of  the  Low  Man  (2837  ft.),  the  8.  buttress  of  the  summit-ridge,  which 
commands  a  better,  because  nearer,  view  of  Lakeland  than  the  ^High  H an\ 
The  distance  hence  to  the  top  is  about  1  M.  The  view  to  the  &.  includes 
a  great  part  of  the  Lake  Disteict,  but  the  fells  are  too  distant  to  be  seen 
to  advantage.  The  Goniston  Old  Man  is  visible  in  the  distance,  and  Helvellyn 
is  conspicuous  to  the  S.E.    Immediately  to  the  E.,  between  Skiddaw  and 
Blencathara,  is  the  wild  moorland  tract  called  Skiddaw  Forett.     On  the 
17^.  the  view  extends  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  mountains  of  Earkcud- 
bright  and  Dumfries.    To  the  W.  is  the  sea.  —  The  descent  is  usually  made 
by  the  same  route,  but  those  who  wish  variety  may  descend  by  the  N.W. 
side  to  High  Side,  6^/3  M.  from  Keswick  and  4  M.  from  Bassenthwaite 
Lake  Station  (p.  406).     Another  descent  leads  by  the  Carl  Side  (2400  ft.) 
to  Millbeelt  (p.  427).  —  The  ascent  of  Blencathara  or  Saddleback  (2847  ft.), 
with  its  fine  ^Sharp  Edge',  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  Skid- 
daw, tiiough  it  is  less  easily  accessible.     The  direct  ascent  and  descent 
from  the  village  of  (31/2  M.)  Threlteld  (see  p.  408)  take  3Vs-4  hrs. ,  but 
perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  ascend  by  Scales  Fell  and  follow  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  nrom   E.  to  W.   (a  round  from  Threlkeld   of  4-5  hrs.; 
*Views).  —  The  top  of  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.)  may  be  reached  from  Keswick 
either  via  (5V2  M.)  ThirUpot  (p.  418)  or  by  (8  M.)  Wythbum  (p.  418).    The 
actual  ascent  takes  in  the  first  case  1V4-2V4  hrs.,  in  the  second  i^/i-i^li  hr. 
(pony  and  guide  iOs.).    At  Thirlspot  t)ie  pony-track,  which  can  scarcely 
be  missed,  begins  near  the  King'^s  Head  Inn  and  leads  at  first  in  a  N.E. 
direction.    Just  before  reaching  Fisher  Oill  it  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends 
straight  towards  the  summit.   In  about  I1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  summit-ridge, 
where  the  pony  track   from  Olenridding  (p.  426)joins  ours  on  the  left. 
In   1/4  br.  more  we  surmount  the  ^Low  Man*  (3083  ft.) ,   which  is   about 
10  min.  from  the  ^Jligh  Man\  or  summit.    The  Wythbum  ascent  is  the 
shortest  and  steepest.  The  bridle-path,  also  easily  traced,  leaves  the  road 
opposite    the   inn    and   ascends   along  the  right  bank   of  a  small   beck. 
Farther  up,  it  bends  to  the  left,  and  about  Vs  M.  from  the  top  it  unites 
with  the  route  from  Orasmere  (p.  421).    View,  see  p.  421$  descent  to 
Patterdale,  see  p.  425.  —  Among  the  smaller  hills  near  Keswick,  Latrigg 
(see  p.  433),  Swinside  (803  ft.  $  near  Portinscale) ,  and  Cat  Bells  (1482  ft. ; 
p.  42S)  are  the  best  points  of  view.    The  ascents  of  Sigh  Seat  (1996  ft.; 
from  the  Watendlath  road)  and  Olaramara  (2660  ft.;   from  Bosthwaite) 
are  more  fatiguing.  —  Active  walkers  will  find  the  ascent  of  <Heat  Gable 
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(3960  ft.)  one  of  the  most  repaying  in  the  district.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  very  fine,  including  Wast  Water,  Scafell  and  Seafell  Pikes,  Skiddaw, 
and  Helyellyn.  The  ascent  may  be  made  either  from  the  Sty  Head  Pass 
(p.  482;  *l^i  hr.)  or  from  the  Honister  Pass  (p.  428 ;  !M  hrs.)  yift  GrBf  KncUt 
(2287  ft.),  Brandreth  (2344  ft.),  and  Oreen  Gable  (2474  ft.).  The  descent 
may  be  made  by  Sty  Head  to  Wasdale  Head  (see  below). 

Among  other  excursions  from  Keswick  may  be  mentioned  the  *Walk 
to  (5  H.)  Watendlath  (p.  41%;  charming  views),  returning  vi&  (2  M.)  Ro^ 
thtcaiU  and  Borrowdale  Qu  all  13^/s  !!•)•  —  The  easy  way  to  visit  Baaaen- 
thwaite  Lake  (226  ft.)  is  to  take  the  train  to  (71/2  H.)  Bassenthwaite  Lake 
station  (p.  406)  and  hire  a  boat  at  the  Pheasant  Inn.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake,  which  is  4  M.  long  and  s/4  M.  broad,  is  rather  tame. 

From  Keswick  to  Thirlmere,  Orcumere,  Ambleiidty  and  Windwmere  by 
coach,  see  p.  417;  to  Qrcumere  vi&  Watendlath^  see  p.  418. 

d.  Wast  Water  and  Scafell  Section. 

*Wa8t  Water  (204  ft) ,  3  M.  long  and  1/2  M.  wide ,  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  district,  attaining  a  maximnm  depth  of  258  ft. 
The  scenery  aronnd  it  is  wild  and  imposing.  The  head  of  the  lake 
is  enclosed  by  finely  grouped  monntains,  including  ScafeU,  Ling- 
mellf  Chreat  Oable,  Kirk  Fell,  and  Yewbarrow.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
lake  the  imposing  cliffs  of  the  Screes  ,  cnlmlnating  in  IllgiU  Head 
(1980  ft.),  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  water's  edge.  The  hank  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  is  richly  wooded. 

Wasdale  Head  (Wastwater  Hotel;  Row  Head  and  Bnrnthwaite 
Lodging  Houses,  R.  is.  6d.-20.)  is  a  deep  and  romantic  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  about  1  M.  from  the  lake.  Ponies  and 
guides  may  he  obtained  here  for  numerous  excursions,  including 
the  ascent  of  Scafell  Pike  (see  below).  —  As  the  lake  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  here,  the  traveller  should  visit  its  lower  end,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  grand  mountain-amphitheatre  at  its  head. 

The  best  plan  is,  perhaps,  to  hire  a  boat,  and  go  all  the  way  by  water 
(is.  per  hr.;  with  boatman  2s.  Bd.  per  hr.;  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  and 
back  6s.).  There  is  a  road  along  the  W.  bank,  and  even  the  most  hurried 
travellers  should  drive  as  far  as  Bowderdale^  1  M.  from  the  head  of  the 
lake.  Those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  rough  walking  may  make  the  round 
of  the  lake  on  foot,  following  the  ridge  (not  the  base)  of  the  Screes. 
There  are  two  small  inns  at  Strands  (see  below),  a  small  village  1  M.  from 
the  S.  end  of  the  lake. 

The  E.  side  of  the  Wasdale  valley  is  bounded  by  the  huge 

Scafell  or  Scawfell  Group ,  including  its  four  principal  summits : 

Scafell  Pike  (3210  ft.),  Scafell  (3162  ft),   Oreat  End  (2984  ft.), 

and  Lingmell  (2649  ft.).  The  first  of  these  is  the  highest  mountain 

in  England,  though  surpassed  by  several  peaks  in  Scotland  and 

Wales,  and  is  best  ascended  from  Wasdale  Head.    Unlike  that  of 

Skiddaw,  the  ascent  offers  some  genuine  climbing ;  and  though  the 

ordinary  routes  are  free  from  danger  in  good  weather,  it  is  better  in 

donhtful  weather  not  to  attempt  t\v«  ascent  alone  (pony  and  guide 

^6s.).   Ponies  go  to  within  ^U  \ii.  ol  ^«i  ^«^. 
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fltreaBi  for  about  V*  hr.,  and  where  it  forks  go  straight  up  the  green 
space  between  the  arms.  About  10  min.  higher  up,  on  more  level  ground, 
we  bend  to  the  left  towards  Lingmelly  but  turn  again  to  the  right,  near 
a  wall.  The  last  part  of  the  route  is  marked  by  cairns.  Throughout 
this  ascent  Scafell,  to  the  right,  is  more  prominent  than  Scafell  Pike. 
—  A  finer  but  steeper  route  leads  via  Lingmell  Beck  and  Piers  Gill.  We 
proceed  towards  Uie  N.  to  O/s  ^0  Bumthwait€y  and  then  to  the  N.E.  through 
the  valley  between  Oreat  Oable  and  Linfftnell,  with  Lingmell  Beck  to  the 
right.  After  about  10  min.  the  pony-track  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  (p.  431) 
diverges  to  the  left,  and  in  V^  hr.  more  we  turn  shaiqply  to  the  right  and 
ascend  to  the  left  of  Pier's  Gill,  The  path  joins  the  one  above  described 
in  the  hollow  between  Lingmell  and  Scafell  Pike.  (The  pony-track  goes 
on  to  Esk  House  and  then  turns  to  the  right.)  —  Scafell  is  also  ascended 
from  Dungeon  QUI  (p.  421 ;  3-4  hrs. ;  route  marked  by  cairns),  from  Rosthteaite 
(p.  428;  3-4  hrs.;  cairns;  pony  and  guide  16<.),  and  from  Boot  (p.  411; 
3-4  hrs.).  —  The  *F<«w  from  the  top  is  extensive  and  wild.  It  includes 
Skiddaw  to  the  K.,  Helvellyn  to  the  N.E.,  High  Street  to  the  E.,  a  bit 
of  Windermere  and  Ingleborough  (p.  439;  in  the  distance)  to  the  S.E., 
the  Goniston  Hills  to  the  S.,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  sea  to  the  S.W. 
and  W.  The  view  from  Oreat  End,  the  K.E.  limb  of  the  Scafell  group, 
easily  reached  from  the  top  of  Scafell  Pike  in  s/4  hr.,  is  still  finer.  The 
top  of  Bcafelly  to  the  S.,  is  somewhat  less  easy  of  approach,  and  the 
view  it  commands  does  not  diiler  enough  from  that  above  described  to 
repay  the  trouble.  Expert  cragsmen  will  find  abundant  opportunity  to 
test  their  skill  in  the  gullies  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides. 

From  Strands  (p.  434)  roads  lead  westward  to  the  railway- 
stations  of  (7  M.)  Drigg  (Victoria  Inn)  and  (8  M.)  Seascale  [Scaw- 
fell  Hotel f  R.  3-4d.,  B.  2s.  Gd.,  D.  3^.),  that  to  the  latter  passing 
Oosforth,  with  an  early  Cross,  14  ft.  high.  Coaches  run  from  Sea- 
scale  to  Wasdale  Head  (4s.)  and  to  Ennerdale  (4«.).  —  Boot  (see 
p.  411),  in  Eskdale,  is  reached  from  Wasdale  Head  by  a  pony-track 
(6  M.)  leading  past  Bummoor  Tarn  (830  ft.),  between  Scafell  on 
the  left  and  Jllgill  Head  (1980  ft.)  on  the  right.  In  Stanley  QUI, 
about  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Boot ,  Is  *Dalegarth  Force  (60  ft.  high), 
which  Is,  perhaps ,  the  finest  waterfall  In  the  Lake  District  The 
key  to  the  fall  is  kept  at  Dalegarth  Hall,  a  quaint  old  farm-houRe 
near  the  foot.  At  the  mouth  of  the  gill,  near  Beckfoot  (p.  411),  is 
the  Stanley  Ohyll  Hotel.  From  Boot  we  may  go  on  by  the  Hardknott 
Pass  (Roman  Gamp,  see  p.  416)  and  the  Wrynose  Pass  to  Ambleside 
(comp.  p.  420),  or  we  may  take  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Ra- 
yenglass  (p.  411). 

From  Wasdale  Head  to  Kesunck  by  the  Sty  Head  Pass  or  the  Black 
Sail  Pass,  see  p.  432. 

50.  From  London  to  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Carlisle. 

308  M.  Midland  Railway  in  6V4-10hrs.  (fares  40».  6rf.,  24».  2V2rf.).  — For 
the  sections  composing  the  Z.i\r.Tr.  Route  from  London  to  Carlisle  (299  M., 
in  6-8>/4  hrs. ;  fares  40<.  6d.,  26<.  8d.,  Us.  2V2<2.),  see  BB.  36,  44a,  46.  —  The 
quickest  route  to  Sheffield  is  by  the  Oreat  Central  Railway  (3  hrs.  8  min. ; 
fares  20«.  lid.,  iSs.  id.),  see  R.  44  c. 

From  London  (St.  Pancras)  to  (119  M.")  Tteut  Ju-acUo-a^  ^^<b^, 

44 b.  —  The  line  foiJows  the  valley  of  tlie  ErevsasK,  -sv^^  ^Nsi^^Kv^.^ 

with  iron-works.    At  (126  M.)  Troicell  Junction  ^^  ^oVa.  <^^  ^^^ 

JiMtive  Midland  Railway  main  line  to  ih^^.,  oom\xv%  Vo.  Ix^^^'*^^' 
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tering  and  Nottingham  (comp.  p.  376).  —  126  M.  Ilkeston  Junction, 
for  a  short  branch-line  to  Ilkeston,  Beyond  (130  M.)  Langley  Mill, 
to  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  Codnor  Castle;  and  beyond  (139  M.) 
Doe  Hill  we  see  Hardwick  Hall  (p.  402)  to  the  right. 

146  M.  Chesterfield  (Portland^  well  spoken  of,  R.  firom  3«.  6d., 
lunch  2«.  6d, ;  Station,  near  Midland  &  G.  0.  R.  stations;  Angel; 
Rutland;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)^  a  busy  manufacturing  town  with 
27,185  inhabitants.  The  curious  twist  of  the  spire  of  the  Parish 
CAurcft  (14- 16th  cent.)  is  probably  due  to  the  warping  of  the  wood- 
work below  the  leaden  casing ;  local  legend  ascribes  it  to  the  de^il. 
Oeorge  Stephenson  (d.  1848)  is  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  The  Stephen- 
son Memorial  Hall  contains  an  engineering  museum  and  a  library. 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cbesteraeld  is  Eardtoick  E<ai  (see  p.  103) 
and  6  M.  to  the  E.  is  Bolsover  Castle  (p.  402)'. 

Chesterfield  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  of  a  visit  to  the 
Peak  (B.  45);  it  is  11-13  H.  from  Haddon  and  Chatsworth. 

From  Chesterfield  through  Sherwood  Forest  to  Lincoln,  see  p.  106. 

Beyond  Chesterfield  the  loop-line  by  which  some  of  the  Scottish 
express  trains  run  diverges  to  the  right,  rejoining  our  line  at  Mas- 
borough.  —  1531/2  M.  Dore  ^  Totley,  junction  of  the  Dore  &  Chin- 
ley  line  (p.  399)  to  Buxton.    154  M.  Beauchief  (p.  399). 

I68V2  M.  Sheffield  (Rail  Rfmt.  Rooms),  see  p.  380. 

The  line  now  descends  the  valley  of  the  Don.  —  163  M.  Mas- 
borough  (Prince  of  Wales)  forms  part  of  Botherham  (Crown; Ship), 
a  smoky  iron-working  town  to  the  right,  with  (1901)  54,348  in- 
habitants.   *All  Saints'  (Jhurch  is  a  good  Perp.  edifice. 

Boohe  Abbey,  9  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rotherham,  beyond  Haltby,  is  a 
Cistercian  foundation  of  1147  and  an  offshoot  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  167). 
The  scanty  ruins  are  well-kept  and  picturesquely  situated.  Close  by  is  Band- 
beck  Pai%  seat  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (164  M.)  Park  Gate ^  Rawmarsh  is  Went- 
worth  Woodhouse,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  (occasionally  shown  by 
special  permission),  with  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  Reynolds,  and  others. 
From  (167  M.)  Swinton  branch-lines  diverge  to  Don  caster  (p.444) 
and  to  Pontefract  and  York  (p.  445).    At  (176  M.)  Cudworth  the 
Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  (p.  469)  diverges.  —  181  M.  Sandal  ^ 
Walton  is  the  junction  for  (3  M.)  Wakefield  (^Bull,  R.  from  3«.  6d., 
D.  2s.-4«.  6d. ;  Strafford  Arms;  Royal;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the 
capital  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  41,544  inhab.,  a  brisk 
trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  cattle,  and  numerous  mills  and  manu- 
factories.   The  handsome  ^Parish  Church  (14-16th  cent.),  with  its 
lofty  crocketed  spire,  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  "Wake- 
field, established  in  1888.  The  retro-choir  was  added  In  1902.  The 
Chantry  on  the  bridge  over  the  Calder,  founded  under  Edward  HI. 
And  erroneously  said  to  ha^e  been  re-erected  by  Edward  IV.  as  a 
place  of  prayer  for  the  so\iV  oi"h\&  i8,l\i^l^'&:\0cv«x^.^\i^iJsAQC  York,  who 
fell  Id  the  battle  of  Wakefteld  (^i4^Ci"i,^^?»  «.^'^^^>^'^^'^^'^^'«^Js^ 
A  monnment  on  the  battlefield,  ixea-x  ^wv^%N.  V^^^^^;;*^ A^^^^ 
the  8.  of  the  bridge,  maiks  tll^  ^^ot^V^x^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
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have  fallen.  —  From  (185  M.)  Kormanton  (Rail.  Bfmt.  Rooms) 
lines  radiate  to  York,  Goole,  Dewsbury,  etc. 

196  M.  Leeds.  —  Hotels.  *Qoben's  (PI.  a;  C,  3),  at  the  Midland 
Station,  B.  4«.,  B.  3«.,  D.  5<.;  Great  Nobthebn  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  at  the  Central 
Station,  B.  4f.,  D.  6s.\  ^Mi^tkopolr  (PI.  c;  B,  3),  King  St.,  B.  from  is., 
D.  6i.\  GaiFFiN  (Pi.  d;  C,  3),  commercial;  Gband  Central  (PI.  e;  C,  3), 
Briggate,  B.  is.  6<i.,  D.  3s.  Qd. ;  Viotobia  (PI.  f ;  B,  2),  Great  George  St.  •, 
Tbbvbltan  Tbmpbbancb,  Boar  Lane.  —  Bsstaurants.  At  the  *Queen's  and 
Oreat  Northern  hotels  (see  above),;  Powolny^s  Restaurant,  4  Bond  St.; 
Rsfreshmeni  Rooms  at  the  stations. 

Railway  Stations.  Wellington  (Midland  Bailway),  New  Station  (L.  N.  W. 
A  N.  E.  B.),  and  Central  Station  (G.  N.  B.  and  L.  &  Y.  R.)  are  situated  be- 
side each  other  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town  (PI.  C,  B,  3). 

Oabs.  Per  mile  1«.,  each  addit.  Vi  M.  3i.;  per  Vihr.  1«.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  Qd.  —  Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets  and  ran  to 
yarious  suburban  points. 

P  est  Office  (PI.  C,  3),  City  Square. 

Theatres.  Grand  (PI.  C,  D,2),  New  Briggate;  Royal  (PI.  C,  2),  Land*s 
Lane;  Queen''s,  Meadow  Boad;  Empire  Palace  (PI.  C,  2;  varieties),  Briggate 

American  Oonsul,  Lewis  Dexter,  Esq.,  11  Bank  St. 

Leeds,  the  great  centre  of  the  cloth-industry,  the  first  city  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  fifth  in  England,  with  (1901)  428,953  inhah., 
is  situated  on  the  Aire,  It  offers  little  to  detain  the  tourist,  except 
a  visit  to  some  of  its  huge  factories  (introduction  necessary).  The 
chief  streets  are  the  Briggate,  with  the  finest  shops.  New  Briggate, 
Boair  Lane,  Bond 8U,Park  Row  (with  many  handsome  modern  build- 
ings), and  Wellington  Street,  with  the  largest  warehouses.  Several 
of  these  diverge  from  City  Square  (PI.  C,  3),  an  irregular  open  space, 
emhellished  with  a  spirited  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Black 
Prince  (by  T.  Brock)  and  statues  of  James  Watt,  John  Harrison,  Dean 
Hook,  and  Dr.  Priestley. 

The  Town  Hall  (Pi.  B,  0,  2)  in  Park  Lane,  is  a  large  and  ambi- 
tious but  somewhat  begrimed  structure  in  the  Palladian  style,  with 
a  Corinthian  colonnade  and  a  lofty  clock-tower.  Organ-recitals  are 
given  in  the  great  hall  on  Tues.  (3  p.m.)  and  Sat.  (7.30  p  m.).  In 
front  of  the  Town  Hall  are  statues  of  Wellington  (by  Marochetti), 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  adjacent  Municipal 
Offices  is  the  City  Art  Gallery,  with  some  good  modern  paintings 
(open  free,  10-9).  —  The  Museum  (PI.  C,  2)  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  (open  10  to  4  or  6 ;  adm.  Id.) ,  in  Park  Row,  contains 
antiquarian,  zoological,  and  geological  collections,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  is  the  Savilian  collection  of  antiquities  from 
Lanuvlum.  The  Post  Office  (PI.  C,  3),  the  Exchange  (PL  C,  3),  the 
Orand  Theatre  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  (PI.  B,  C,  2, 3), 
the  Infirmary  (PI.  B,  2),  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  (PI.  C,  2),  are 
also  among  the  most  prominent  buildings.  Most  of  the  large  Factories 
are  near  the  river.  At  the  Red  House^  in  G\i\\A.iQx^  ^V^V^^^^ 
Charles  J.  was  conAned  for  a  few  daya  w\ii\e  "bem^  \fe^  ^v^>2s.^^  ^-^ 
London.   Leeds  Univeraity  (PI.  B,  1),  atBeecitL  QtTas«>.»'t^^«^^^^'^ 

eiarter  in  1904 ^  it  was  formerly  a  member  ol  NV^XjoAa^^"^^^^^^^ 

Cr.  366)  under  the  name  of  the  YorfesMre  ColUge. 
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Tlie  church  of  8t,  John^s  (PI.  0,  2)  at  the  top  of  Briggate,  con- 
secrated in  1634,  is  the  oldest  In  Leeds  (entr.  from  the  lane  on  the 
S.  side).  Its  ^Interior,  with  the  original  oaken  fittings,  is  interest- 
ing ;  the  great  screen  is  one  of  the  finest  Renaissance  works  of  the 
kind  in  England.  —  8t  Peter's  (PI.  D,  3),  in  Kirkgate,  contains  some 
15th  cent,  brasses,  an  ancient  Saxon  Cross,  and  the  tomb  of  Dean 
Hook  (vicar  1837-59).  —  Mill  Hill  Chapel  (PL  C,  3),  of  which 
Dr.  Priestley  (p.  437)  was  minister  for  seven  years,  was  founded 
in  1672  and  rebuilt  in  1849. 

The  chief  lungs  of  the  town  are  Woodhouse  Moor,  to  the  N.,  and 

*Roundhay  Park  (776  acres  j  electric  tramway  2rf.),  to  the  N.E.,  the 

latter  with  two  lakes  and  a  manor-house  (refreshment  rooms). 

About  3V2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Leeds,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  reached 
either  by  electric  tramway  (25  min. ;  fare  2d.)  or  railway  (see  p.  439),  are 
the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  (adm.  free,  9  a.m.  till  dusk),  second  to  Foun- 
tains (p.  467)  alone  among  Yorkshire  abbeys  in  extent  and  preaervaUon. 
The  abbey,  a  Cistercian  house,  was  founded  in  the  i2th  cent.,  and  most  of 
the  remains  are  in  the  late-Norman  style.  The  tower  is  PerpendiciUar. 
The  abbey  now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  WardelVs  ^Guide  to  Kirkstall 
Abbey''  (price  3d.  ^  with  plan)  may  be  obtained  in  the  old  Granary,  where 
a  few  interesting  relics  are  also  shown.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made 
to  (4^/2  M.)  Temple  Newsam^  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Damley  (good  pictures) ; 
to  Knovotthorpe  Old  Holly  IV2  M.  to  the  E.  (picturesque  gateway) ;  to  Hare- 
wood  House  (p.  464) ;  and  to  the  interesting,  partly  Norman  church  at  Aiel^ 
5  M.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Leeds,  beyond  Headingley.  The  'Shire  Oak'  at 
(2  H.)  Headingley  (electric  tramway)  is  29  ft.  in  girth. 

Fbou  Leeds  to  Bbadfosd  and  Halifax,  17Vs  M.,  G.  N.  Railway  In 
'A-lVs  br.  (fares  2*.  id  ,  is.  Qd.,  is.  id.).  [Halifax  is  reached  more  directly 
by  the  L.  &  Y.  R.  in  V2-V4  hr.  (same  fares).] 

9  M.  Bradford.  —  Hotels,  Midland  (PI.  a  *,  G,  5),  B.  4<.,  D.  6<. ;  Victoxu 
(PI.  b;  C,  6),  R.  or  D.  4«.;  Talbot  (PL  c;  C,  5);  Alexandea  (PL  d;  B,6j, 
R.  from  Ss.  •,  Impeeial  (PI.  e  •,  C,  6),  R.  3j. ,  D.  2t.  6d.  —  Rail.  R/mt.  Room.  — 
Midland  Station  (PI.  C,  5)-,  Exchange  Station  (PI.  C,  6),  for  the  G.  K.  and 
L.  &  Y.  R.  —  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  B,  4)  -,  Princes  Theatre  (PI.  B,  C,  6).  —  Post  OSfia 
(PI.  C,  5),  Forster  Square.  —  American  Consul,  Erastus  S.  Day. 

Bradford  (279,809  inhab.),  the  headquarters  of  the  worsted  mannfaetiire, 
contains  a  well-equipped  Technical  College  (PI.  B,  6),  the  Untied  Yorkshire 
Independent  College^  formed  in  1888  by  the  union  of  colleges  at  Rotherham 
and  Airedale,  the  Cartwright  Memorial  Art  Qailery  A  Museum  (both  to  the 
N.W.),  a  Free  Public  Library  (PI.  C,  5),  and  statues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  It  has  seven  public  parks. 
The  fa9ade  of  the  imposing  Tovon  Hall  (PI.  C,  6)  is  embellished  with  statues 
of  English  sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  downwards;  and  the  Exchange 
(PL  C,  5)  contains  a  statue  of  Richard  Cobden.  —  17V«  M.  Halifax  (White 
Swan;  Old  Cock;  Maude^s  Temperance,  R.  2s.',  Roil.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  with 
(1901)  104,933  inhab.,  is  another  important  centre  of  the  woollen  doth 
and  cotton  industry,  with  a  handsome  town-hall  and  a  Perp.  church.  The 
old  pillory  and  stocks  are  still  preserved.  Defoe  wrote  part  of  ^oblnsoD 
Crusoe"  in  the  Rose  &  Crown  Inn,  Back  Lane. 

Feom  Leeds  to  Selbt  (p.  444)  21  M.,  railway  in  V2-IV4  hr.  (fares  2s.  iOd., 
i/.  Sygd.),  to  Yoek  (p.  446)  25V2  M.,  railway  in  */i-i  hr.  (fares   3s.  W., 
2r.  It/gd.).     The  lines  diverge  at  (9V4  M.)  MickUfisld. 

From  Leeds  to  Harrogait,  Ripon^  wv^  Tli\r»k.,  %«e  B..  66;  to  Sudders- 
Jleid  and  Manchester,  see  p.  36T',  to  BoXton  Abbeij  *av^^^v«rJ*4«I^fc.,v8i^  B..5i. 

^     Juat  beyond  (199  M.^  Kirkstall  ^e\^«.>i'^  ^^\»^  V^c^^^'^Hf 
^i'rAstall  Abbey  (see  a\>ove>  -  ^e^oTi^  ^^^:>'\^  ^l''?^^^^ 
^rges  the  line  to  Otley  andl^e^  C^e^TJ.^^^-  ^^^^.A^^^H^^. 
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Apperley  Bridge  the  train  orosses  the  Aire  and  pasBes  through  a 

long  tnnneL    At  (207  M.')  Shipley  we  croBS  the  line  from  Bradford 

(p.  438)  to  Ilkley  (p.  441).  —  208  M.  Saltaire,  a  woollen  and 

worsted -making  town,  named  from  its  founder  Sir  Titus  Salt 

(d.  1876)  and  the  riyer  Aire.  The  factory  of  the  Salt  family  (chiefly 

for  alpaca)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company  and  adjoins  the  line 

on  the  right  —  213  M.  Keighley  (Devonshire  Arms,  R.  3«.  Qd,, 

D.  28.  6d. ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  pron.  ^Eeethley',  is  a  manufacturing 

town  with  41,565  inhabitants. 

From  Keighley  a  branch-line  diyerges  by  the  Worth  Valley  to  (4  M.) 
Haworth  (Black  Bull),  the  home  of  the  Brontes.  The  Chwch  was  rebuilt 
in  1880,  only  the  old  tower  being  left.  A  brass  on  the  floor,  near  the 
cbancel-screen,  marks  the  burial-vault  of  the  Bronte  family.  The  Par- 
sonage, also  enlarged  and  otherwise  altered  since  Charlotte  (1816-56),  Emily 
(1818-^),  and  Anne  (182049)  Bront9  liyed  in  it,  is  shown  only  to  visitors 
with  an  introduction.  The  small  Bronti  Muteum,  near  the  church,  contains 
some  interesting  personal  relics  (adm.  8d.).  —  The  line  goes  on  to  Oxenhope. 

222  M.  Skipton  (Midland,  R.  or  D.  3«.  BdL;  Deyonshire  Arms; 
Black  Horse;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  capital  of  the  picturesque 
Craven  District^  with  11,986  inhab.  and  a  late-Perp.  church,  is  the 
Junction  of  lines  to  (11  M.)  Qrassington  in  Wharfedale  (p.  443),  to 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Ilkley  (see  p.  441),  and  to  Burnley  and  Accrington 
(p.  357).  Skipton  Castle  (14-16th  cent.),  for  500  years  the  seat  of 
the  Cliffords,  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress 
of  Henry  II.  (comp.  p.  14).  —  About  5-6  M.  to  the  N.  of  (229  M.) 
Bell  Busk,  where  we  leave  the  Aire,  are  *Oordale  Scar,  a  huge 
wall  of  cliffs  (300  ft.),  and  Malham  Cove,  a  fine  rocky  amphitheatre, 
285  ft.  high.  These  are  both  results  of  the  geological  dislocation 
known  as  the  'Craven  Fault',  which  extends  for  oyer  20  M. 

232  M.  Hellifield  (BaU.  Rfmt,  Rooms)  is  the  junction  of  the 

Midland  trains  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (comp.  p.  406),  and 

of  the  through-route  to  Morecambe  and  Heysham. 

Fboh  Hellifield  to  Heysham,  86V2  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  This  branch 
quits  the  main  line  before  Settle  (p.  440)  and  runs  via  (6  M.)  Qiggleiwick, 
-with  a  small  museum  in  the  school-house  (relics  from  Yictoria  Gave,  see 
p.  440),  and  (11  H.)  Clapham  (see  below),  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.) 
Ingleton  (7d.,  4d.).  From  (i8V4  M.)  Wemnington  a  branch  runs  to  (26V4  M.) 
Carn/orth  (p  407).  —  2()V2  M.  Hornby;  24V2  M.  Caton;  26V2  M.  Halton.  — 
29  H.  Lancaster  (Oreen  Ayres);  29V2  M.  Lancaster  (Castle),  see  p.  407.  — 
33  M.  Morecambe  (p.  407).  —  35V2  M.  Heysham  (Heysham  Towers,  R.  4-6<., 
D.  is.  ^d.;  Oronvenor,  B.  3s.  6<f.,  D.  is.)  is  the  starting-point  for  steamers 
to  Belfast,  Dublin,  Donglas  (p.  808),  and  Londonderry.  The  trains  run 
alongside  the  steamers. 

Clapham  (Flying  Horse  Shoe,  at  the  station,  pens.  7<.  Qd. :  New  Inn,  in 
the  village,   IV2  M.  to  the  N.)  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
*Ingleborouffh  Cave,  about  IV2M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village  (adm.  2s.  ^.,  for 
a  party  is.  each ;  key  at  the  inns).    The  cave,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  chambers  and  passages  with  a  total  length  of  Vt  U.,  contains  beautiful 
stalactites  and  stalagmites.  From  its  mouth  wem.&'f  cVvco\i  \ft  ^\•L\«"^  ""^^ 
top  of  IngUhorottffh  HiU  (2376  ft.),  which  commttudia  wv«^N.'w«\'s^'^Vs^«^^ 
the  way  we  pass  the  mouth  of  Qaping  Ghytt,   k  t»o\Aiq\«.   ^t  «^^»^^^"^S^^ 
830  ft.  deep,   termin&Ung  in    a  hu^e  ca^e  K)D  tV.  \oxs^?.  VPCo^J^  "^^^f^^Xs^^ 
witboni  apecisd  preparation   and  apparatus).     Fett  Beck  ^«^'?l!'!!Sv*-«^>^^ 
GbyU  in  «  single  Fcr tical  jet  of  3o5ft.,  lotrnVii*  i^  ^«n  cwiaV^^*-^^ 
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fall  when  the  stream  is  full.  —  These  excursions  may  also  be  made  from 
Ingleton  (450  ft.  \  IngleboroughArms,  R.  or  D.  from  2s. ;  Wheatthetnf),  4  M.  from 
Clapham,  at  the  end  of  the  branch-line  mentioned  at  p.  440.  Other  attractive 
points  near  Ingleton  are  Forda»  Cave  (adm.  1«.),  41/2  M.  to  the  1^.;  WettOier- 
cote  Cave  (adm.  !<.),  4  M.  to  the  N.E.;  the  *Inffleton  Beck  Falls  (adm.  3d.)} 
n/2  M.  to  the  N  E.5  and  the  ''Thornton  Beck  Falls  (3d.),  IVs  M.  to  the  N. 
A  visit  to  both  sets  of  falls  is  easily  combined  in  one  walk  by  crossing 
(IV4  M.)  the  ridge  between  the  glens.  —  From  Ingleton  a  branch  of  the 
L.N.W.R.  runs  via  (8  M.)  Kirkbp  Lonsdale  (Boyal)  and  (20  M.)  Sedbergh 
(White  Hart)  to  (24  M.)  Low  QUI  Junction  Cp.  407),  on  the  main  line. 

237  M.  StttU  (500  ft.;  Ashlleld's;  Lion,  R.  3*.,  D.  2«.  6d.), 
IV2  M.  from  Giggleswlck  (p.  439),  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
in  a  picturesque  limestone  district. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  the  Victoria  Cave,  where  numerous  prehistoric 
bones,  bronze  and  flint  implements,  pottery,   and  coins  have  been  fonad. 

The  next  section  of  the  railway  traverses  a  wild  and  picturesque 
•  district  and  is  remarkable  for  its  engineering  skill.  Fine  view  down 
Dtnt  Dale,  to  the  left,  beyond  Settle.  We  ascend  the  valley  of  the 
Ribble,  with  Ingleborough  (p.  439)  and  Whemside  (2415  ft.)  to  the 
left  and  Pen-y-Ohent  (2270  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  country  now 
becomes  very  bleak.  Beyond  (24772 M.)  Ribblehead  we  cross  Bcrtty 
Moss  by  a  viaduct,  1330  ft.  long  and  165  ft.  high,  and  traverse  the 
Blea  Moor  Tunnel^  IV2  M.  long.  At  (250  M.)  Dent  we  reach  the 
highest  point  of  the  line  (1145  ft.).  After  passing  (257  M.)  Hawea 
Junction,  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Hawes  and  Northallerton 
(p.  449),  we  soon  enter  the  green  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Westmor- 
land. Before  entering  Birkett  Tunnel  ( Y4  M.)  we  see,  to  the  right, 
Pendragon  Castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Pendragon,  father 
of  King  Arthur,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side,  is  Lammas  Castle, 
267  M.  Kirkby  Stephen  (800  ft.;  King's  Arms;  Black  Bull;  comp. 
p.  451).  —  278  M.  Appleby  (King's  Head,  R.  or  D.  3«.),  on  the 
Eden,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Penrith  (p. 408).  Appleby  Castle, 
to  the  left,  was  rebuilt  in  1686.  —  The  blue  hills  of  the  Lake 
District  now  bound  the  view  on  the  W.  Beyond  Newbiggin  we  enter  ' 
Cumberland,  and  beyond  Culgirth  traverse  a  tunnel  (1/3  M.). 
308  M.  Carlisle,  see  p.  408. 

51.    From  Leeds  to  Skipton  vi&  Ilkley.  Wharfedale. 

27  M.  Midland  Railway  in  l-l»/4  hr.  (fares  3*.  2d.,  2«.)i  to  (14  M.) 
Otley  in  y^i  hr.  (fares  Is.  9d.,  is.);  to  (16  M.)  Ilkley  in  Va-i  br.  (fares  2»., 
is.  4<«.).  —  The  direct  line  to  Skipton  (26  M.,  in  V*-!*/*  hr.)  forms  part  of 
the  Midland  Railway's  main  route  to  Scotland  (see  p.  4o9).  Otley  and 
Ilkley  may  also  be  reached  by  the  N.£.  R.  (similar  times  and  farea),  and 
holders  of  return-tickets  by  either  line  may  return  by  the  other. 

The  prettiest  and  most  interesting  part  of  Wharfedale  is  that  between 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Barden,  which  may  be  easily  visited  in  one  day  firom 
JJkJejr  via  Bolton  Abbey  Station  (see  p.  UV^. 

-^eeds,  see  p.  437.   Our  line  di\w%fta  ttom  >5^^  TXi%5flL>\aA\i^'^^^^ 
Calverley  (p.  438}.    At  (9^2  M.^  Quiscle^j,  ^V«i^^^  K»V\si^\i^ 
^he  line  from  Bradford  (p.  4a7\  ^^  %om^\Sm^^  ^'^^'^^r^^T^^'li. 
.    though  the  loop-line  fox   tli^t  ^^^^  ^^^^^"^^  ^^"^^^"^  "^ 
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(11 72  ^0  Menston  Junction,   The  slngalar  rocky  knob  of  Almias 
Oiff  (720  ft.)  is  seen  to  the  right. 

Otley  {WhiU  Horse y  B.  3s.  6<f.,  D.  Qs.  6d.),  the  chief  place  in  Lower 
Wharfedftle,  is  a  busy  little  town  with  9230  inhab.,  some  worsted  mills, 
and  a  Perp.  church  incorporating  some  Norman  remains.  It  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  Ghevin  (925  ft.),  which  affords  a  good  view  of  Wharfedale  and 
the  hills  to  the  If.  and  N.W.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  lies  Farnley  Bally 
the  seat  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes,  containing  an  extensive  and  admirable 
'Collection  of  works  by  Turner  (who  was  a  frequent  visitor  here);  also 
Cromwell's  watch  and  the  sword  and  hat  worn  by  him  at  Marston  Moor, 
Fairfax's  drum  and  sword,  and  other  relics  of  the  Civil  War  (open  to 
visitors  on  previous  written  application). 

Beyond  (13  M.)  Burley  (Malt  Shovel)  we  see  to  the  right,  across 
the  Wharfe^  Denton  Park,  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Fairfax  (1611-71 ; 
house  modern).  —  15  M.  Ben  Rhydding  (Wheatley  Hotel),  with  a 
large  and  frequented  Hydropathic  Establishment,  in  a  fine,  breezy 
situation  (from  3{.  3^.  per  week,  less  in  winter).  To  the  left  is  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  Cow  and  Calf  Rocka  (see  below).  —  The  train 
crosses  Ukley  on  a  lofty  viaduct. 

16  M.  Ilkley.  —  Hotels.  *Mn>DLET0N,  near  the  river,  1/2  tt*  ^I'om  the 
rail,  station,  R.  from  5<.,  D.is.  Qd.r,  Cbbsobnt,  well  spoken  of;  Botal,  in 
a  lofty  site  to  the  S.  of  the  rail,  station;  Listbb's  Abms,  unpretending.  — 
Hydropathies.  Ilklby  Wells  Housb,  from  Si.  3s.  per  week ;  Tbodtbbgk, 
from  OS.  6d.  per  day;  Cbaig  Lands,  from  21.  2s.  per  week.;  Kockwood, 
from  32s.  6d. ;  Mablbobodgh,  from  Sis.  6d. ;  Stonbt  Lea,  49s.  Prices 
lower  in  winter.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Hottses  and  Lodgings.  —  Cab  to 
most  points  in  the  town  is.\  double  fare  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  — 
Post  0/Jtcey  Wells  Road,  close  to  the  station.  —  Golf  Links,  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  town.! 

lUdey  (250-750  ft.),  a  popular  inland  watering-place  with  7456 
inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  enclosed 
by  heather-clad  hills,  and  is  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  to 
Upper  Wharfedale.  The  parish- church  (AU  Saints)  is  a  restored 
Perp.  edifice ;  the  churchyard  contains  three  curious  crosses.  The 
small  Museum  contains  antiquities  and  collections  of  botany  and 
geology  (adm.  on  Men.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  2d.,  other  days  free).  — The 
Old  Well  House  lies  on  the  hill  1  M.  to  the  S,  of  the  station  j  its 
water  (bath  6d.)  contains  few  mineral  ingredients.  —  Other  short 
excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Cow  ^  Calf  Rocks  (see  above),  Heber's 
Ohyll  (1  M.  from  the  station)  and  the  Panorama  Rocks  (S/4  M.),  the 
Middleton  Woods,  and  Denton  Park  (see  above).  —  For  Bolton 
Abbey  (41/2  M.  by  road)  and  Wharfedale,  see  below. 

Beyond  Ilkley  the  railway  continues  to  run  along  the  S.  (or  W.) 
bank  of  the  Wharfe.  19^2  M.  Addingham  (Swan),  on  the  Wharfe. 
To  the  N.  rises  Beamaley  Beacon,  —  21 1/2  M.  Bolton  Abbey  Station 
is  IY2  M.  from  the  Abbey  (see  below;  seat  in  conveyance  6d.).  — 
241/2  M.  Embsay.  —  27  M.  Skipton,  see  p.  439, 


BoltOR  Abbey  and  WliaxtedsAA. 
From  Bolton  Abbey  Station  (see  abo^e^  N«?fiv  ioWo^  ^'^  '^^'^^  ^ir^. 
igbt  to  (8/^  M.)  the  Devonshirt  Armz  (."verj  iaVis  ^wA».%«*^  ^^^^^ 
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where  we  turn  to  the  left(N.)  and  proceed  to  (72^0  thePo«t  Office 
(see  Map).  Just  beyond  this  we  enter  the  grounds  of  ^Bolton  Abb^ 
by  an  opening  known  as  the  'Hole-in-the-Wall'.  The  grounds  and 
ruins  are  open  all  day,  but  the  restored  church  is  shown  by  a  guide, 
who  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  post-offlce  (generally  in  the  church}. 
The  abbey,  which  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wharf e^ 
is  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  12th  century.  The  chief  part  of 
the  picturesque  but  not  very  extensive  ruins  is  the  Churchy  the  E.E. 
and  Dec.  nave  of  which  has  been  restored  and  is  used  for  service. 
The  Perp.  W.  front  was  added  by  Prior  Moon  in  1620.  At  the  end 
of  the  single  aisle  Is  the  Mauleverer  Ghantry,  in  the  vault  below 
which  the  Mauleverers  and  Glaphams  aft  said  to  have  been  interred 
in  an  upright  posture,  a  tradition  referred  to  by  Wordsworth  in  the 
*  White  Doe  of  Rylstono'.  [Bylstone  lies  about  14  M.  to  the  N.E.]  To 
the  W.  of  the  Abbey  is  Bolton  HaU^  a  modem  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  incorporating  the  ancient  gateway  that  figures  in 
Landseer's  well-known  picture,  now  at  Ohatsworth  (p.  394). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Abbey  is  the  Rectorp.  In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
churchyard  is  a  memorial  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  assassinated  at 
Dablin  in  1882.  —  Opposite  the  Abbey  the  Wharfe  is  crossed  by  a  foot- 
bridge and  a  long  line  of  stepping-stones  (comp.  p.  443). 

Bolton  Abbey  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
*Wharfedale,  the  finest  of  the  Yorkshire  'dales'  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  in  England.  All  visitors  axe  advised  to  ascend  it 
at  least  as  far  as  Barden  Bridge  (see  below).  This  may  be  reached 
by  carriage  (road  shown  on  Map),  but  the  walking  route  described 
below  is  easy  and  affords  much  more  beautiful  views.  Those  who 
wish  to  minimize  the  walk  lose  little  by  driving  to  the  Strid. 

Leaving  the  grounds  of  Bolton  Abbey,  we  follow  the  road  to- 
wards the  N.  to  (^3  M.)  the  Cavendish  Fountain^  another  memorial 
of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  (see  above).  This  point  and  the  adjacent 
Hartington  Seat  command  beautiful  views  of  the  Abbey  and  river. 
Just  beyond,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  drive  to  the 
Bolton  Woods  (closed  on  Sun.),  which  descends  to  the  river  and 
(*/2  M.)  the  Wooden  Bridge.  Hence  we  ascend  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wharfe,  partly  by  the  path  and  partly  by  the  drive,  keeping 
as  close  to  the  water  as  possible  (beautiful  views),  to  (1  M.)  the 
*Strid|  a  tumultuous  rapid  only  a  few  feet  wide,  somewhat  recall- 
ing the  Linn  of  Dee  (p.  665).  Its  story  is  told  by  Wordsworth  in 
the  *  Force  of  Prayer*.  Beyond  the  Strid  we  follow  the  path  to  the 
Hawkstone  smdi  the  Pembroke  Seat  (view),  a  little  to  the  left  of  which 
lies  the  Strid  Cottage  (rfmts.).  Continuing  to  hug  the  river  beyond 
Pembroke  Seat  we  cross  the  little  Barden  Beck  and  pass  under 
(5  min.)  a  parapeted  aqueduct  across  the  Wharfe.  A  walk  of  12  min. 
more  brings  us  to  Barden  Bridge,  about  3-31/2  M.  from  Bolton  Ab- 
bey. —  To  reach  Barden  Tower,  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Clifford 
family,  dating  from  about  1486,  we  ascend  the  road  to  the  left  for 
0-4  minutes.    Adjacent  is  an  old  Cfeopc^restored  in  1860);  and 
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simple  lefresliments  may  l)e  obtained  in  the  quaint  old  kitchen  of 
the  adjoining  farm-house  (perhaps  the  chaplain's  residence).  — 

About  V2  M.  to  the  N.  is  QUI  Beck  WaterfaU. 

Fbom  Baxdms  Bbidgb  to  Bolton  Abbxt  bt  thx  Lbft  Bank  of  thxWhabfb, 
372  M.  This  route  should  be  followed  by  walkers  not  going  farther  up 
the  valley.  We  enter  a  cart-track  close  to  the  bridge  and  then  (IVs  min.) 
follow  the  path  to  the  right,  which  descends  to  (10  min.)  the  Aqueduct 
mentioned  at  p.  442.  The  path  then  enters  the  wood,  passing  various  ^seats* 
and  view-points,  perhaps  the  finest  of  which  is  "BoyWB  SecU  (about  25  min. 
from  Barden  Bridge),  commanding  a  view  up  the  Slrid.  Beyond  (5  min.) 
Harrison's  Seat,  at  the  fork,  we  follow  the  upper  path.  About  10  min. 
farther  on  we  reach  Pos/orth  Beck.,  where  an  attractive  digression  may  be 
made  (see  below).  We  cross  the  beck,  pass  Queen  Adelaide's  Beat.,  cross 
the  road  leading  down  to  the  Wooden  Bridge  (p.  442),  and  follow  the  cart- 
track  to  0/4  kr.)  Pickle's  QiU.  Beyond  this,  a  little  way  up  the  hill,  the 
path  to  the  Stepping  Stones  diverges  to  the  right.  A  little  farther  on  we 
may  keep  the  upper  path.  By  the  (1/4  hr.)  Stepping  Stones,  66  in  number, 
or  the  adjacent  bridge,  we  recross  the  stream  to  Bolton  Abbey  (p.  442). 

Instead  of  descending  to  the  Stepping  Stones  we  may  continue  our 
walk  along- the  river  to  (1  M  )  Bolton  Bridge  (Bed  Li'm),  360  yds.  from  the 
Devonshire  Arms  (p.  441)  and  4  M.  from  Ilkley  (p.  441). 

The  digression  up  Posforth  Gill  (see  above)  to  the  fall  adds  only  V2  kr. 
to  the  walk  and  is  well  wortk  making.  The  path,  diverging  to  the  left 
from  the  route  above  described,  ascends  high  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
beck  to  (12  min.)  the  Devonshire  Seat  and  (6  mm.)  the  picturesque  little 
*Park  WaterfiM,  We  cross  the  stream  just  below  the  fall  and  return  by 
the  drive  on  the  other  side,  through  the  Bolton  Deer  Park,  to  (10  min.) 
the  lodge  adjoining  Que^n  Adelaide's  Seat  (see  above). 

Upfeb  WHABFEDAiiE,  above  Barden  Bridge,  is  also  attractive  and 
may  be  visited  on  foot  or  by  carriage.  It  is  fairly  good  for  cycling. 
About  3  M.  from  Barden  Bridge,  on  the  right  bank,  is  BumsaU 
(600  ft.;  Red  Lion)  ;  and  3  M.  beyond  that,  on  the  left  bank,  is 
Orassington  (660  ft. ;  Grassington  Boarding  House,  6-68.  per  day), 
whence  a  railway  runs  to  (11  M.)  Skipton  (p.  439).  An  omnibus 
also  plies  hence  every  morning  (is.)  to  (6  M.)  Kettlewell  (700  ft.; 
Race  Horses;  Blue  Belt),  which  lies  in  an  open  part  of  Wharfedale 
and  serves  as  headquarters  for  several  interesting  excursions,  afford- 
ing good  views  of  the  moors  and  limestone  hills. 

Among  the  points  most  often  visited  are  Amdiffe  (3  M.),  Litton  (572  M.), 
Malham  Cove  (p.  439;  8  M.  to  the  S.W.),  Malham  Tarn  (1260  ft.).  and  Ley- 
burn  (16  M. ;  in  Wenslejdale,  p.  449).  —  Hear  the  head  of  Wharfedale, 
4  M.  beyond  Kettlewell,  lies  Buckdm  (Buck).  Hence  we  may  drive  to 
(14  M.)  Aysgarth  (p.  449)  through  BisJiopdale,  or  walk  to  the  same  point 
over  the  Stake  Pass  (ca.  1800  ft.).  Or  we  may  walk  or  drive  to  (12  M.) 
Eawes  (p.  449). 

52.  From  London  to  York,  Durham,  Newcastle,  and 

Berwick. 

335V2  M.  Great  Northern  and  North  Eastern  Bailwats  in  7-9  hrs. 
(47«.,  28#.  2V2<i.)i  to  (188  M.)  York  in  8V2-5  hrs.  (27«.,  16#.  8<l.)-,  to  (256  M.) 
Durham  in  6-6»/4  hrs.  (35<.  lOd.,  21«.  2rf.)i  to  (268Va  M.)  iir<Moca»««  Va.^H-AXat^- 
(88*.  3d.,  22*.  71/2^.).  .^j^ 

From  London  fKing's  Gross)  to  (iOtiTA?^  QTaiv'Ovo.m^^^^^;^^/^ 
At  (i09  M.)  Barkstone  a  biancYi-liTie^  ^\H6t%^^  «^  "^^  ^^^ 
^osU?n  (p.  473)  and  Lincoln  (p.  470^. 
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120  M.  Hewark-on-Trent  (Clinton  Arms;  Ram^  R.  from  3a., 
D.  from  28.  6d. ;  Saracen's  Head),  an  old  town  with  (1901)  14,986  In- 
hah.,  has  large  breweries  and  plaster-of-Paris  works. 

The  old  Castle^  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  was  dismantled  after  sus- 
taining three  sieges  in  the  Civil  War.  King  John  died  here  in  1216.  The 
Grounds  were  opened  as  a  public  garden  in  1889.  The  Parish  Church,  a 
Perp.  edifice  with  an  E.E.  lofty  spire,  contains  an  unusually  fine  brass, 
commemorating  Alan  Flemyng  (d.  1363),  and  an  oaken  rood-screen  of  1506. 
The  Orammar  School  was  founded  in  1529.  The  Beaumont  Market  Cross 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  —  Newark  is  the  junction 
of  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  line  (see  p.  474)  and  of  a  line  to  Melton 
Mowbray  (p.  374). 

At  (131  M.)  Dukeries  Junction  (p.  405)  we  cross  the  Lancashire, 
Derbyshire,  &  East  Coast  Railway.  132  M.  Tuxford  (p.  405).  — 
138  M.  Retford  (White  Hart;  Crown,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  25.  6d.)  is 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Sheffield  via  Worksop  (see  p.  403)  and  to 
Grimsby  (p.  470)  via  Gainsborough  (p.  474). 

146  M.  Scrooby  (WooflFenden  House,  well  spoken  of).  The  Manor 
House  was  once  occupied  by  William  Brewster  (1560-1644),  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Opposite  it  are  traces  of  a  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  York.  Austerfield^  IV2M.  to  the  N.E.  of  (148  M.) 
Bairtry,  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Bradford  (1588-1 G57),  second 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  America. 

156  M.  Doncaster  (Angel;  Reindeer;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms)  is  a 
prosperous  agricultural  town  on  the  Don^  with  (1901)  28,924  inhab., 
the  works  of  the  G.N.R.,  and  a  handsome  modern  Dec.  church  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  the  tower  of  which  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  railway. 
The  8t.  Leger  (established  in  1778)  is  run  here  about  the  middle 
of  Sept.  (hotels  crowded  and  charges  raised). 

From  Doncasteb  to  Suefpield,  18  M.,  railway  in  */\-i  hr.  (fares  2s.  6tf., 
It.  Qd.).  The  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Don.  —  4  M.  Conisbrongi 
(Star),  with  a  Norman  castle  (12th  cent.),  celebrated  in  Scott's  *Ivanhoe\ 
—  8  M.  Mexborough;  14  M.  Rotherham  (p.  434).  —  IS  M.  She/field,  Pee  p.  380. 

Other  lines  run  from  Doncaster  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Wake- 
field and  Leeds,  Pontefract  and  York,  Goole  and  Hull,  and  Gainsborough 
and  Lincoln. 

17472  M.  Selby  (LondesboroughArmSj  near  the  Abbey,  L.  28.  6<i.; 
George,  R.  or  D.  2?.;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  agricultural  town 
with  7786  inhab.,  on  the  Ouse,  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of 
Henry  1.  Near  the  station,  on  issuing  from  which  we  turn  to  the 
left,  is  the  Benedictine  *Abbey  Church  (p.  xli),  one  of  the  finest 
monastic  churches  in  England,  though  lacking  the  S.  transept  (re- 
cently restored;  open  9-12  and  1-6;  entr.  by  S.W.  door). 

The  church  (30(3  ft.  long)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent., 

and  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  in  the  Norman  style.     The  E.  pari 

of  the  nave  and  the  upper  part  of  the  W.  front  are  E.E.  ^  the  choir  and 

Jadjr-ehapel  are  Dec.  5  and  some  of  tlie  windows  Perp.   Among  the  points 

of  special  interest  in  the  interior  ate  t\vft  eo\o\«fe^  t^Viisksj,  q1  th.e  nare; 


«*»»  p.  *d8)   and  to  Market  WeioMon  ^p.  *»1^.     ^-^'^ 
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(7  H.)  Sowdin  (Wellington,  B.  2<.  Qd.,  D.  2«.),  with  the  fine  *Church  of 
St.  Gutiibert  (E.E.,  Dec,  &  Perp.),  formerly  belonging  to  the  hishops  of 
Durham  (comp.  p.  Ivi). 

Beyond  (185  M.)  Nabum  we  cross  the  Ouse ;  York  Minster  ap- 
pears on  the  right. 

188  M.  York.  —  Hotels.  *Station  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  house,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  city  from  the  coffee-room,  B.  from 
4«.,  B.  2s.  6<f.,  D.  As,  (rooms  near  the  electric  bell  boards  should  be  avoided). 
sharker's  York  (Pl.b  ;  G,2),  an  old-established  house,  in  a  central  situation, 
B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  is.  •,  Black  Swan  (PI.  c;  C,  3)  •,  Exhibition  (PI.  d  5  C,  1)  j 
Thomas's  (PI.  e;  C,  2),  B.  2».  6d.,  D.  from  2*.  •,  Clarence  (PL  g^  C,  2),  plain; 
City  Temperance  (PI.  h;  C,  2),  12  Lendal.  —  Misses  Holliss  <t  Botoniree's 
Boarding  House,  37  St.  Mary's,  Bootham.  —  Rail.  R/mt.  Rooms. 

Forfc,  the  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  Ouae,  an  old 
town  with  (1901)  77,793  inhah.,  is  an  important  military  centre  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  N.  E.  Railway.  The  ancient  walls  are  still 
standing  and  enclose  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  there  are  not  a  few  quaint  old  houses 
with  overhanging  upper  stories.  York  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
who  bears  the  title  of  Primate  of  England  (comp.  p.  27).  His  province 
embraces  the  dioceses  of  Durham,  Chester,  Carlisle,  Newcastle, 
Ripon,  Sodor  and  Man,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wakefield. 

York,  originally  the  British  Caer  Evrauc,  comes  into  prominence 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  Boman 
Eboracum^  the  chief  station  in  the  province  of  Britain,  the  headquarters 
of  the  6th  Legion,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors.  Severus 
died  and  was  buried  at  York  in  211,  and  Constantine  the  Great  was 
proclaimed  emperor  here  in  806,  though  the  tradition  that  he  was  bom 
at  York  is  unfounded.  York  retained  its  importance  in  the  Saxon  period, 
and  was  the  centre  from  which  Christianity  spread  through  northern  Eng- 
land. It  also  became  an  important  Danish  colony.  William  the  Conqueror 
built  two  castles  here  (see  p.  448);  and  the  name  of  York  is  connected 
with  many  other  monarchs  and  innumerable  important  events  in  English 
history. 

Quitting  the  spacious  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  we  proceed 
to  the  left,  passing  Leemans  Statue^  and  cross  the  Lendal  Bridge 
(view),  just  beyond  which,  to  the  right,,  is  the  Yorkshire  Club 
(PI.  C,  2).  To  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  Philosophical  Society  s 
Oardens]{V\.  B,  C,  2;  adm.  10-6,  Is.,  id.  on  Sat.),  which  contain  a 
Natural  History  Museum^  an  Antiquariar^  Museum  (Roman  anti- 
quities, etc.),  and  some  interesting  ruins. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  oi  St.  Leonardos  Hospital, 
originally  founded  in  the  Saxon  era  and  rebuilt  by  King  Stephen  (1137). 
Beyond  it  is  the  so-called  Multangular  Tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
Boman.  Nearer  the  N.  side  of  the  gardens  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
♦St.  Mary's  Abbey  (PI.  B,  i),  which  are  mainly  of  early-Dec.  date,  with  some 
Norman  features.  The  Antiquarian  Musewm  occupies  the  old  Hofpitium  or 
Guest  Hall.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Gardens  (entr.  from  St.  Leonard's  Place)  is 
the  picturesque  ivy-clad  Manor  House  (PI.  C,  1),  built  by  Henry  VIII.  as 
a  residence  for  the  Lords  President  of  the  Nnrfh,  and  now  a  School  for 
the  Blind  (concert  on  Thurs.,  at  3  p.m.;  adm.  6d.V  Bfe^oti^  'Cs^^  "^ijcwsrs 
Bouse  is  the  Pine  i4rt  Industrial  Institution,  wliVt^i  coTAa^Voa  ^  ^^:J^wt.>2^^^^^ 
anefent  and  modem  paintings  and  of  naturaV  \v\aV0r5  o\i"^fec\%  V^^-ax.. '^^V 


Museum  St.  and  Duncombe  St.  lea^k  BtTVV%\vX  ^w  X.^  ^^^"^^"^^ 

rch  of  St.  WUfHd  V^\.  ^^^^  ''^^ 
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tasteful  French  Gothic  edifice,  which,  however  does  not  show  to  ad- 
vantage in  such  close  proximity  to  its  greater  neighhour. 

*York  MixLBter  (PI.  0,  D,  1)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  giandest 
cathedrals  in  England  (483  ft  long  internally,  100  ft.  high,  106  ft 
wide  across  the  nave,  222  ft.  across  the  transepts).    The  earliest 
church  on  this  site  was  a  small  wooden  one,  hastily  built  for  the 
baptism  of  King  Edwin  by  Paulinus  (627),  the  first  Archbisbop  of 
York,  and  soon  replaced  by  a  stone  basilica,  which  was  burned  down 
In  the  8th  century.    A  third  church  was  burned  down  In  1069  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  fourth  was  built  In  its  place  by  the 
first  Norman  bishop.    The  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger 
(1154-81);  the  S.  transept  by  Archbishop  Gray  in  1215-55,  and  the 
N.  transept  about  the  same  time ;  while  the  Norman  nave  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  the  present  one  between  1290  and  1345.   The  Lady 
Chapel  and  presbytery  were  added  in  1360-73,  and  the  present  choir 
was  substituted  for  Archbp.  Roger's  before  1400.    The  towers  date 
from  the  15th  cent,  and  the  edifice  as  thus  rebuilt  was  reconsecrated 
In  1472.  In  its  present  form,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  minster  above 
ground  shows  examples  of  the  E.  E.,  Dec,  and  early  and  late  Perp. 
styles.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  noble  *  W. 
Facade  (lately  restored;  Dec. ;  towers,  201  ft  high,  Perp.),  the  E.E. 
Transepts,  the  imposing  Central  Toto«r(216ft ;  Perp.),  the  external 
triforium  of  the  Presbytery,  the  Chapter  House  (Dec),  with  Its  flying 
buttresses,  and  the  great  E,  Window  (Perp.).    The  numerous  fan- 
tastic gargoyles  are  also  conspicuous.   The  best  general  view  Is  ob- 
tained from  the  city-walls  (see  p.  447).   The  daily  services  are  at 
10  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.  Adm.  to  the  choir,  chapter-house,  and  crypt, 
6d.;  to  the  tower,  6(2.  We  enter  by  the  door  in  the  S.  transept. 

Interior.  The  "^Kave,  according  to  Rickman,  is  the  finest  exampte 
of  the  Dec.  style  in  England ,  from  the  grandeur  and  perspicuity  of  its 
design;  ^ornament  is  nowhere  spared,  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  which  is 
peculiarly  pleasing".  The  triforium  does  not  form  a  distinct  division,  but 
appears  part  of  the  clerestory  design.  The  roof  is  of  timher,  restored 
after  a  fire  in  1840,  and  painted  to  resemble  stone.  In  original  stained 
glass  York  Minster  excels  all  other  English  cathedrals,  and  this  adds 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  interior.  The  oldest  is  the  *  Jesse  Window^  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  K.  side  (2nd  from  the  W.  end) ,  dating  from  about 
1200;  that  of  the  beautiful  *W.  Window,  with  its  graceful  flowing  traeery, 
is  also  yery  fine  (1338).    The  aisles  are  unusually  wide  (90  ft.). 

The  Tbansepts,  in  a  pure  E.E.  style,  with  clustered  piers  and  pointed 

arcades,  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  existing  structure  (see  above).    The  five 

beautiful  lancet-windows  (53V2  ft.  X  6  ft.)  in  the  N.  transept  are  known  as  the 

^Five  Sisters'  and  still  retain  their  original  glazing.    In  this  transept  are 

the  monuments  of  Abp.  Greenfield  (1306-16)  and  Thomas  Haxey  (d.  1824; 

with  a  cadaver).    A  window  in  the  E.  aisle  of  the  transept,  reproducing 

an  older  window  formerly  in  the  same  position,  commemorates  Sir  Framk 

ZoeJttpood^  Q.  0.  (1846-97).    In  the  3.  transept  is  a  good  marigold  window, 

dIJed  with  poor  modern  glass.    Tbe  mon\ffliftu\.  qI  Abp,  ar«|  <jL216-fi6),  in 

£ts  B,  aisle,  is  considered  the  best  ixi  Vhft  c^\\sLfe^x«\.  "^^a  ^^^««»n.  \ii!QiK<ik:- 

aient  of  Dean  Buncombe  (d.  1880),  by  ^ot^^tcv,  V^  tt\^Q  «^^^.  '^Ya'vN'w*  w^ 

^     A^^  *^«  Central  Tower  bave  a  "Sotmwx  coxfc.  ^^v*  •^  w\»v«»^v^ 
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lish  kings.  The  general  architectural  arrangements  of  the  choir  resemhie 
those  of  the  nave;  tie  E.  part,  including  the  Fre$byi9ry  and  the  Lady 
Chapel^  is  the  earliest.  The  so-called  E.  Tramept  does  not  project  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  choir-aisles,  hlit  is  indicated  hy  a  bay  on  each  side  running 
up  to  the  roof  without  the  interposition  of  a  triforium  or  clerestory.  The 
ehoir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  madman  in  1829,  and  the  timber  vaulting  of 
the  roof  and  the  stalls  were  destroyed  (since  restored).  The  altar-screen 
is  also  a  reproduction  of  the  old  one.  The  great  *E.  Window  j  which  is 
second  in  size  (78  ft.  X  31  ft.)  to  that  at  Gloucester  alone  (see  p.  179), 
retains  its  original  fine  glazing.  The  glass  in  the  clerestory  and  in  the  E. 
transepts  is  also  old.  The  shrine  of  St.  William  of  York,  a  13th  cent, 
saint,  whose  renown  for  sanctity  brought  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  front  of  the  present  reredos.  The  mili- 
tary and  other  modem  monuments  in  the  choir  are  somewhat  incongruous. 
Among  the  older  ones  are  those  of  William  of  Haifitld  (d.  1844),  second 
son  of  Edward  III.  (N.  aisle);  Abp.  Banagt  (1601-7:  N.  aisle);  Abp.  Bcrope 
(beheaded  in  1406;  presbytery);  and  ^bp.  Bowet  (1407-23;  presbytery). 

From  the  E.  aisle  of  the  N.  transept  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapter-house,  noticing  near  the  door  the  Latin  inscription:  *Ut  rosa  flos 
florum,  Sic  est  domus  ista  domorum\  This  motto  scarcely  exaggerates  the 
merits  of  the  *Chaptbb  House  (Dec),  which  is  generally  considered  the 
most  beautiful  in  England.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  has  no  central  pillar. 
Each  bay  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  window,  with  geometrical 
tracery.    The  grotesque  and  other  carvings  below  are  also  excellent. 

The  Cbtpt,  entered  from  the  choir-aisle,  is  of  late-Norman  date  (12th 
cent.),  though  containing  some  earlier  work,  including  a  piece  of  herring- 
bone masonry,  which  may  go  back  to  the  Saxon  era  (comp.  pp.  446,  zxxvi). 

To  the  S.  of  the  choir  are  the  Record  Room^  Voatry  (with  the  *Hom 
of  Ulphus'  and  other  interesting  relics),  and  Tretuury.  There  are  no 
cloisters;  and  in  spite  of  the  name  minster,  the  church  was  never  attached 
to  a  monastic  establishment.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Kinster  are  the  Deanery 
and  the  Cathedral  Library  (adm.  Hon.,  11-1;  Thurs.,  11-1  A  2.304),  with 
some  valuable  printed  books  and  MSS.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chapel  of  the  old  Arehiepitcopal  Palace.  The  present  palace  is  at 
Biilwpthorpe^  2V4  H.  to  the  S.  of  York  (grounds  shown  on  Mon.,  2-4,  by 
ticket  obtained  at  Sampson''s  Library,  Coney  Si,  York). 

Just  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  a  Perp.  gateway  leading  to  8t, 
William's  College,  a  Jacobean  block  of  buildings  restored  in  1903  as 
a  House  of  Convocation  for  the  Northern  Province.  —  The  OuiWiall 
(PI.  C,  2)  is  an  interesting  Perp.  building  (15th  cent.)  on  the  river, 
approached  by  an  archway  through  the  Mansion  House,  in  Coney 
St  The  windows  are  filled  with  modem  stained  glass  of  scenes  from 
the  history  of  York. 

Of  the  other  churches  in  York  the  most  interesting  are  All 
8aints\  North  St.  (PI.  C,  3},  with  fine  old  stained  glass;  8t.  Martin- 
cum- Gregory,  Micklegate  (PI.  C,  8);  8t.  Mary  Junior,  Bishophill 
(PI.  B,  C,  3, 4),  with  a  Saxon  tower;  8t.  Mary,  Castlegate  (PI.  D,  3), 
with  a  Perp.  tower  and  spire;  8t,  Margaret's,  Walmgate  (Pi.  E,  3), 
with  a  rich  Norman  doorway ;  8t,  Helen's,  Stonegate  (PI.  0,  2);  and 
8t.  Martin's,  Coney  St.  (PI.  0,  2;  late-Perp.). 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  a  visitor  should  do  at  York  is  to  make  a 
circuit  (28/4  M.)  of  the  City  Wallg  (clo&ed  ^t  ^  ^,mr\  ^XsN-Osv  -v^w^ 
bnilt  about  ibe  middle  of  the  14th  centTiiy,  "^w^-^  otv^^Xvaa  ^\"^^ 
Roman  walla.    Those  who  have  not  tlmft  tox  t\i€»  ^\isAft  twbA.  ^^ 
omit  the  part  betwe€n  Skeldergate  Bxid^e  wi^'WLwsX^^- 
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Beginning  »t  the  stops  by  the  arch  necr  the  Leeman  statue  (p.  446), 
we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall ,  turn  to  the  left  (&.)«  pass  round  the 
8.W.  comer,  cross  (6  min.)  the  railway,  and  soon  reac^  (3  min.)  Miciie- 
gate  Bar  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  one  of  the  six  eateways.  Beyond  the  Bar  we  hare 
a  good  view  of  St.  Mary  Junior  (p.  447)  and,  farther  on,  of  the  Kinster. 
In  7  min.  more,  beyond  Victoria  Bar^  we  pass  the  BaUe  Hill,  or  Norman 
Ifound,  the  site  of  William  the  Gonqueror's  second  castle,  and  cross 
the  Ottte  by  Skeldergate  Bridge  iVtfl.).  To  the  left,  beyond  the  riyer,  is 
the  Oaatle  (PI.  D,  4),  now  used  for  military  purposes;  the  oldest  part  is 
Clifford^t  Tower  (13th  cent.) ,  which  occupies  the  site  of  William  the  Con- 
queror*s  original  keep  (see  p.  445).  It  was  here  that  the  infamous  massacre 
of  600  Jews  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Biehard  I.  (1189-99).  —  We  cross  ^e 
canal  and  regain  the  wall  at  (5  min.)  Fithergate  (PI.  E,  4).  7  min.  Wakn- 
gaU  (Py.  F,  4),  with  a  barbican,  or  outwork,  and  portcullis.  At  the  (3  min.) 
lUd  Tower  the  wall  egein  disappears,  and  we  foUow  the  road  and  river  to 
(6  min.)  Layerthorpe  Bridge  (PI.  E,  2),  where  it  begins  again.  8  min.  Monk 
Bar  (PI.  D,  1),  with  a  portcullis.  Beyond  Monk  Bar  we  follow  the  wall 
(lately  restored)  to  (10  min.)  BooVuun  Bar  (PI.  G,  1),  obtaining  a  fine  view 
of  the  cathedral,  rising  beyond  the  Deanery  Gardens.  Bootham  Bar  is 
close  to  the  Minster  and  within  6  min.  of  Lendal  Bridge  (p.  446). 

Fbom  Tobk  to  Hakkoqatb,  20  M.,  K.E.  Railway  in  Vs-1  hr.  (fares  2<. 
lOd.,  1«.  8y2d.).  —  About  Vt  M.  to  the  left  of  (6  M.)  Mdreton  is  the  field  of 
Marston  Moor^  the  scene  of  Gromweirs  victory  over  the  Boyallsts  in  1644. 
—  9  M.  Kirkluiimmerton^  ^ith  a  church  partly  of  Saxon  date.  —  16 Vs  V. 
Knareaborouffh  {Elephant,  R.  St.,  D.  2t.  6d.;  Crown),  a  small  town  with 
4979  inhab.,  flnely  situated  on  the  Nidd.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  (Uutle 
(14th  cent.)  are  of  no  great  importance  (adm.  6d.),  but  command  a  fine  view. 
The  Chvrch  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  At  Knaresborough  are 
a  Dropping  Well  (adm.  6<f.),  with  petrifying  properties,  and  8t.  Roherfe 
Chapel  (a^.  6d.),  a  caye  in  the  limestone  rock,  with  a  rudely-carved 
figure  of  an  armed  man.  About  1  M.  down  the  river  is  8t.  JRoibert'e  Cave, 
where  Eugene  Aram  concealed  the  body  of  his  victim.  Knaresborough  is 
a  good  centre  whence  to  explore  the  picturesque  Nidderdak  (p.  466).  — 
20  M.  Sarrogatey  see  p.  464. 

From  York  to  Whitbp  and  Bearboroughy  see  B.  64;  to  Beverley  and 
Hull,  see  B.  66. 

To  the  right  of  the  railway,  4  M.  from  York,  lies  Skelton,  with  an 

Inteiestlng  E.  E.  charch  (p.  xlTii).  —  204  M.  Pilmoor. 

Fbom  Piluoob  to  Malton,  24  M.,  railway  in  l-iV4  hr.  (3«.  4d.,  2».).  At 
(5  M.)  Coxwold  Sterne  (1713-68)  was  incumbent  from  1761,  and  wrote  Tristram 
Shandy  and  The  Sentimental  Journey  in  a  house  now  known  as  Shandy 
EaU.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Byland  Abbey,  4  M.  to  the  8.  of 
Bievanlx  Abbey  (see  below).  —  From  (9»/8  M.)  Gilling  a  branch  diverges 
to  (18  M.)  Pickering  (p.  468)  via  (6V2  M.)  Belmsley  (Black  Swan-,  Feversham 
Arms,' well  spoken  of),  with  an  interesting  castle,  the  station  for  (2Vs  M.) 
or  tbrough  Dnncombe  Park,  81/2  M.)  *Rievaulz  or  Rivera  Abbey,  a  (Jister- 
cian  foundation  of  1131.  The  picturesque  ruins  (adm.  U^,  in  the  Korman 
and  E.  £.  styles,  consist  chiefly  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  church 
(which  lay  nearly  N.  and  S.),  the  gatehouse,  and  the  refectory.  Beautiful 
*yiew  from  the  terrace  above,  embracing  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Rye, 
Hence  a  road  leads  via  (5  M.)  Whitetone  Cliff  (T^iew,  Hambleton  Hotel)  to 
(11  M.)  Thirtk.  —  24  M.  Malton^  see  p.  461.  Another  line  runs  from  Pilmoor 
to  Knaresborough  (see  above),  passing  (5Vs  M.)  Borovghbridge ,  >/«  *.  to 
the  S.  of  which  is  Aldborough,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Isurivm, 
with  a  mnflcum  ard  numerous  highly  interesting  remains. 

2IOV2M.  rhiTBk  (Fleece;  Three  Tuns;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a 
small  country-town  with  7065  inhab.  and  a  good  Perp.  church,  is 
the  Junction  of  a  branch  to  Harrogate  and  Leeds  (see  R.  66).  The 
Hambleton  Hills,  with  their  fine  cUffs,  are  6  M.  to  the  W. 
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218  M.  Northallerton  (Golden  Lion^  R.  2s.  6d.;,  a  l)U8y  railway- 
centre  (4009  Inhab.),  with  a  chuich  of  some  Interest,  3  M.  to  the  S.  of 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138).  —  To  Leeds^  see  R.  55. 

FSOM    NOBTHALLBBTON    TO    StOCKTON    AND  HaBTLBPOOL,    S3    M.,  N.  E. 

^ilway  in  1 »/«  hr.  (fares  4<.  3d. ,  2«.  TVsd.)-  —  BVa  M.  Welbury.  About 
3  M.  to  the  S.E.,  near  East  Harltey^  are  the  mins  of  Mount  OrcKe  Priory^ 
founded  in  1397,  one  of  the  finest  Carthusian  monasteries  in  England 
(adm.  Sd.y  —  10  H.  Pieton  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Whitby  via  Oroi- 
mont  (p.  463).  —  14  U.  EagUieliffe  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  of 
lines  from  Darlington  (p.  450)  and  to  (6  M.)  Kiddlesbrough  (Queen's;  Talbot; 
King" 6  Head;  Rail.  Rfmi.  Rooms),  the  capital  of  the  Cleveland  iron  district, 
and  the  seat  of  a  R.  C.  bishop,  with  (1901)  91,317  inhab.,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Tees.  Fine  harbour  of  refuge.  —  17  M.  Stockton-on-Tees  (Black  Lion; 
Vane  Arms;  Queen^s^B..  Ss.Qd.,  D.  As.),  a  thriving  seaport  with  51,476  in- 
habitants. —  29  M.  west  Hartlepool  (Royal;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms;  American 
Agent,  jET.  C.  Nielsen),  a  modem  seaport  on  Tees  Bay,  with  62,614  inhab.  and 
a  large  trade  in  coal.  —  32  M.  East  Hartlepool  (Railway;  King's  Head), 
another  seaport  (22,7H2  inhab.),  of  ancient  origin  but  modem  prosperity. 
Fboh  Nobthallerton  to  Lktbuen  and  Hawes  Junction,  40  M.,  railway 
in  1^4-3  hrs.  (fares  bs.  6d.,  3s.  3^/id.).  This  line  traverses  '^Wensleydale, 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Ure,  a  picturesque  district,  especially  attractive 
to  the  pedestrian.  —  8  M.  Bedale  (Black  Swan,  R.  from  2s.,  D.  2s.  6<i.), 
with  a  Dec.  and  Perp.  church  containing  some  fine  monuments,  at  the 
entrance  to  Wensleydale,  is  also  near  the  Roman  Road  running  up  Swale- 
dale.  —  10  M.  Crakehall.  Hornby  Castle,  3%  M.  to  the  N.W..  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  contains  some  good  pictures  (no  adm.).  —  ili/z  M.  Jervaulx 
(pron.  Jarvis),  about  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Jervaulx  Abbey  (adm.  %d.), 
built  by  Cistercians  in  1156.  —  18  M.  Leyburn  (Bolton  Arms ;  Oolden  Lion), 
one  of  the  best  headqnarters  for  excursions  in  Wensleydale.  Fine  *View 
from  the  Shawl,  a  rocky  terrace  »/»  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  Middleham 
(White  Swan),  2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  contains  the  massive  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
(key  in  the  village),  which  belonged  to  Warwick,  the  King  Maker,  and  was 
frequently  visited  by  Richard  III.  Thence  the  excursion  may  be  continued 
to  (6  M.  from  Leyburn)  Jervaulx  Abbey  (see  above),  (IOV2  M.)  Masham  (p.  467) 
(13  M.)  Haekfall  Woods  (p.  467),  and  (21  M.)  Ripon  (p.  465).  Richmond  (see 
below)  lies  9  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Leyburn.  —  19V«  M,  Wensley,  has  an  interesting 
church  (E.E.  and  Perp.),  containing  a  good  Flemish  brass  (14th  cent.),  fine 
choir-stalls  (1527),  and  other  carviugs.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  (221/2M.) 
Redmire  is  Bolton  Castle  (14th  cent.),  the  stronghol<l  of  the  Scrope  family, 
and  the  pri.son  of  Mary  Stuart  in  1568-69.  The  caatle  chapel  is  used  as  a 
village  church.  —  25  M.  Aysgarth  (Miner^s  Arms),  with  a  church,  rebuilt 
in  1866,  containing  a  fine  rood-screen  from  Jervaulx  Abbey.  Aysgarth 
Force,  a  fall  on  the  Ure,  Vj  M.  below  the  bridge,  is  one  of  the  chief  lions 
of  Wensleydale.  A  road  runs  hence  to  the  S.  through  Bishopdale  to 
Buekden  and  (15  M.)  Kettlewell  (p.  443),  at  the  head  of  Wharfedale,  which 
may  also  be  reached  through  Waldendale.  —  From  (29  M.)  Askrigg  (Kine^s 
Arms),  a  small  town  once  noted  for  clock-making,  excursions  may  be 
made  to  (V2  M.)  Mill  Gill  Force  and  (2V2  M.)  Whitfield  Force;  via  (IV2  M.) 
Bainbridge  (Rose  and  Crown)  to  (3  M.)  Seamer  Water,  a  lake  100  acres  in 
area,  etc.  —  34  M.  Hawes  (White  Hart)  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
to  (IV2  M.)  *Hardrato  Force,  vii  the  Buttertubs  Pass  to  (7  M.)  Maker,  in 
Swaledale,  etc.  —  At  (40  M.)  Hawes  Junction  (p.  440)  we  join  the  3Tidland 
Railway. 

From  (227  M.)  Eryholme  a  branch  rnns  to  (10  M.)  Richmond 
(King's  Head,  R.  from  3a.  6d.,  D.3a. Bd.;  Fleece;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rqqvx%\., 
plctntesqnely  situated  on  the  /Sfioale,  wiibi  ^^^^  VvAv^ ..,  ^  ^«5>q^  ^«^n.x^ 
for  excursions  in  Swaledale,  ♦iJichmond  Castle, ^V^W^.^  ^^wnSs.^^^- 
mso  keep  on  a  lofty  crag  sheer  a\>ove  th©  tV^w.,  latraetVi  \i^^^^^ 
io  the  Dukes  of  BritUny,    Golf-couiBe  on  "RU^m^iTi^  l&^o^. 
Bamdmxbb'b  Great  Britain.    6tli  Bdlt.  *^^ 
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Among  the  most  attractive  short  walks  from  Biehmond  are  those  to 
JEcubp  Abbey  (I1/4  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Swale),  to  the  Ract 
Course  (845  ft.;  *View),  to  St.  Martin*$  Priory ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Swale 
(1  M.),  and  to  A$ke  Hall  (Marquis  of  Zetland;  2  M.  to  the  K.). 

233  M.  Darlington /"/Tinp's  Head;  North  Eastern^  R. from 4a., D. 4s.; 
Imperial,  R.  4«.  6d. ;  Fleece ;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  busy  town  with 
44,496  inhab.,  is  an  important  seat  of  tbe  manufacture  of  woollens 
and  carpets  and  tbe  junction  of  lines  to  Bishop  Auckland  and  the  Wear 
Valley  (p.  455),  to  Middlesbrough  (p.  449)  and  Stockton  (p.  449), 
and  to  Barnard  Castle  (Teesdale)  and  Tebay  (see  below).  The  'Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway',  the  first  passenger-line  in  the  country, 
was  opened  in  1826,  mainly  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Edvoofd 
Pease,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Quaker  family  of  Darlington.  The 
first  locomotive  used  on  the  line  (1826)  and  another  built  in  1847  are 
preserved  on  the  main  platform  of  the  Bank  Top  Station.  The  Chureh 
of  SL  Cuthbert  is  a  fine  edifice  of  the  12th  cent.,  restored  by  Scott 


Fbom  Dablington  to  Tbbat,  50 V2  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares 
6«.  lid.,  4a.  3^2'^)'  This  line  affords  a  convenient  approach  to 
Teesdale  (p.  461),  a  picturesque  valley  with  a  fine  waterfall.  — 
The  first  part  of  the  line  is  uninteresting.  6  M.  Piercehridge.  At 
(81/2  M.)  Oainford  we  twice  cross  the  Tees.   11  M.  Winston. 

16  M.  Barnard  Castle  (550  ft.;  King's  Head,  R.  3a.  6(2.,  D.  flrom 
2a.  6(2.,  omn.  from  station  6(2. ;  Rdby,  R.  2a.^  well  spoken  of;  Angel, 
R.  or  D.  2a.,  plain),  a  small  town  with  4421  inhab.,  on  the  Tees,  is  the 
starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Upper  Teesdale  (see  p.  451).  The  pictur- 
esque and  extensive  ruined  Castle  (adm.  2d.),  reached  through  the 
yard  of  the  King's  Head,  stands  on  a  height  above  the  river  and  dates 
from  about  1112-32.  Its  founder  was  Bernard  Baliol,  who  also  founded 
the  church  (1130).  Good  view  of  the  river  from  'Richard  IIL's  Win- 
dow'. The  keep,  or  Ballol's  Tower,  is  60  ft  high.  The  scene  of  Scott's 
*Rokeby'  is  partly  laid  at  Barnard  Castle.  —  The  wide  main  street 
of  the  town  ends  abruptly  at  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a  foot-bridge 
only.    The  Cleveland  Walks  and  Flatt's  Woods,  by  the  river-side, 
are  attractive.  —  In  "Westwlck  Road,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town 
(reached  from  the  main  street  by  Newgate) ,    stands  the  *Bov>e8 
Museum ,  an  imposing  building  in  the  French  Renaissance  style, 
containing  collections  of  pictures,  porcelain,  and  other  works  of  art^ 
of  an  interest  and  extent  such  as  are  unusual  even  in  large  and 
populous  centres  (open  free,  10-5;  closed  on  Frid.  &  Sun. ;  handbook 
6(2.).  The  building  (1869-85)  and  its  contents  are  due  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Castle,  and  his  wife, 
the  OonntesB  of  Montalbo.    The  curator  is  Mr,  Owen  Stanley  SeotU 
FiRBT  Floor.  To  the  left  ate  the  tooma  >k\\\v  Englttft^  *'French^  and  Oermem 
Porcelain,     To  the  right  are  Orientol  Pore«\«iu.,  FremiK  l&ar\)v«M«Qit%.  PailiMr 
^'^'e,  Mq/oUca.  BUverrnnUhs"  Work,  Idotv  Camiig»>  vv^j^KJaKt  WSi -«vsiX». 
of  art.  —  The  JSeulpiure  Gallery,  vo.  \.\ie  xa\^^\^j  ^^  ^^V'^fl;  11*^  tu«^ 
S^coiTD  FlooZ^  A  room  in  die  c^utre  ?^^^^^'^^^:JJJ,^'^^^^ 
r<7€>wwiRw  oyiro«to»o>  and  some  e^o^  ^^^^^^^^-^  ^^^  ^  ^^"^^^ 
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from  windows.  —  To  the  left  is  a  pair  of  fine  old  French  doors,  leading  to 
the  Fioture  Gallery,  which  consists  of  three  rooms.  In  the  following  selec- 
tion of  the  best  works  we  pass  from  left  to  right,  treating  the  gallery  as  one 
room.  Works  by  SpcignoUtto  and  Orrenie;  *623.  L.  M.  Van  Loo ^  Louis  XV. ; 
*187.  Mitrillo,  St.  Francis  d'Assisi;  45.  Fyt,  Dead  game^  81.  Jtuttu  van 
€fhent,  Madonna;  164.  Jacohhtr^  Frnit  and  flowers-,  348.  Cignaroli,  St.  Mar- 
garet;  26,  76.  H.  Roberts^  Architectural  pieces;  91.  Van  de  Veldethe  Younger^ 
Sea-piece;  90.  Fi'ench  Matter,  Mme.  Du  Barry;  48.  School  of  Rembrandt, 
Portrait;  483.  Stella,  Nativity;  467.  (7Kdtn,  Sea-piece;  228.  Miranda,  Belshaz- 
zar's  Feast;  864.  Reynolds^  Mrs.  Thrale;  5^.  P.  Neefs,  Antwerp  Cathedral; 
666.  MalUt,  Interior;  *349.  Hogarth,  Moll  Davies;  323.  Trevitcmi,  Card.  Otto 
Buoni;  234.  Velcuquez,  Bodegone;  74.  Brekelenkam,  Vegetable-dealer;  421. 
Van  Qoyen,  Landscape;  371.  JfwriWo,  Beggar-boy ;  3.^4.  Ruysdael,  Landscape; 
199.  E.  Vallin,  Mile.  Biggotini ;  40,  196.  Dury  and  Feyen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowes ; 
347.  ifaes^  Burgomaster;  24.  Mignard,  Mme.  de  Montespan ;  482  (on  a  screen), 
Oudin,  View  near  Ostend;  427.  P.  N^eft,  Cathedral;  192.  Qoya.,  Portrait; 
6H0  (screen),  J/i7Ze<,  Peasant- woman;  18i>.  Sir  A.  ifore^  Catherine  of  Austria ; 
359.  Memling,  Triptych:  356.  Sauetta,  Miracle  of  the  Sacrament;  340.  U.  Rent, 
Death  of  Lucretia;  306.  Ph.  de  Champaigne,  Bishop  of  Mechlin;  351.  SkifUa 
Croce,  Circumcision. 

Fbom  Barnabd  Castle  to  Miodlbton-in-Teesdalb  ,  9  M.,  railway  in 
23  min.  (fares  1*.  3<f.,  9d[.).  —  After  crossing  the  Tees  the  line  diverges  to 
the  right  from  tbe  main  line  and  ascends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
3  M.  Cotherstone^  noted  for  its  cheese;  5^2  M.  RomaldJcirk,  with  a  Perp.  church. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tees  are  the  village  and  hall  of  Egglestone. 
Beyond  (7  M.)  Mickleton  we  cross  the  Lwne,  descending  from  Mickle  Fell 
(2590  ft.).  —  9M.  Hiddleton-in-Teesdale  (750  ft. ;  Cleveland  Arms,  R.  3s.  Bd., 
D.  4s.;  Talbot;  Rote  dt  Crown),  the  centre  of  a  lead-mining  district.  Brakes 
and  omnibuses  meet  the  trains  to  take  passengers  to  (V4  hr.)  High  Force 
(fare  9<f.,  there  <fe  back  is.  %d.\  rail,  passengers  should  stipulate  to  be 
brought  back  all  the  way  to  the  station).  The  ro^d  ascends  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tees,  passing  (3  M.)  Newbiggin  and  O/2  M.)  the  Winch  Bridge 
(a  small  suspension  bridge  among  trees  to  the  left).  5V2  M.  High  Force  Hotel 
(plain).  A  path  beginning  opposite  the  hotel  leads  to  (7  min.)  *High  Force, 
one  of  the  highest  (60  ft.)  and  finest  waterfalls  in  England,  In  a  picturesque 
rocky  cauldron,  with  a  chaos  of  basaltic  crags  above.  —  Tbe  enthusiastic 
walker  may  go  on  over  the  moors  to  (6  M.)  Caldron  Snout,  another  fall  or 
rather  series  of  cascades. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Barnard  Ca.'^tle  to  Deepdale  (seo 
below),  Egglestone  Abhey^  Rokeby  (not  open  at  present),  Graa  Bridge,  Raby 
Castle  (p.  455),  Streatlam  Castle  (E&tI  of  Strathmore),  a,nd  Staindrop  (p.  455). 

From  Barnard  Castle  to  Bishop  Auckland,  see  p.  455. 

Beyond  Barnard  Castle  the  train  crosses  tbe  Percy  Beck,  and  then 
the  Tees  (view  of  castle  and  town  to  the  left).  18  M.  Lartington  lies 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wooded  Deepdale,  which  the  line  crosses  by  a 
viaduct  160  ft.  high.  We  then  ascend  rapidly  to  (22  M.)  Bowes 
(930  ft.  ;  Antelope),  the  Roman  station  of  Lavatrae,  with  a  ruined 
keep,  the  reputed  original  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  the  grave  of  'Ed- 
win and  Emma'  (in  MaUett's  ballad).  At  (31  M.)Barras  (1500  ft.)  we 
reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  where  it  crosses  Stainmoor  Fells. 
Fine  views  as  we  descend.  —  At  (38  M.)  Kirkhy  Stephen  we  cross  the 
line  described  at  p.  440.  —  60 72  M.  Tebay,  see  p.  407. 


Main  Line  (continued).     From    (*il47  lJV.~>j   Ferf^ViU  3Mtv<i\X.wv 
branch-lines  run  to  Hartlepool  (p.  449)  •,  to  Bwlvop  AucV.latvd,V:^i,^^S^\ 
and  to  Coxhoe,   Fine  view  of  the  cat\ie^a\  ».iv^  c«.^\X^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^ 
M  we  reach  Durham. 
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256  M.  Bnrham.  —  Hotels.  ^County,  Old  Blyet,  B.  4s.,  D.  1$.% 
*Thbbb  Tdvs,  New  Elvet,  an  old-fashioned  but  comfortable  house,  B.  !«., 
D.  3i. ;  *Bo8E  &  Crown,  in  the  market-place,  B.  3«.  6(2.,  D.  from  2$.  Bd. — 
Watsbloo,  unpretending.  —  Rail.  Rfmt.  Jtoonu, 

Durham  J  the  county-town  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  is  an  ancient  town  with  14,641  inhab..  finely  situated 
on  the  Wear.  The  older  and  more  important  part  of  tlie  town,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral  and  castle,  occupies  an  elevated  tongue  of  land 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe  loop  of  the  river,  but 
the  more  modem  quarters  lie  on  the  flatter  banks'  to  the  E.  and  W. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Durham  before  995,  when  the  relies  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  brought  hither  by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  also  remoTsd 
his  see  from  Chester-] e- Street  to  Durham  (comp.  pp.  455,  450).  WaJehtr, 
the  first  bishop  after  the  Conquest,  was  created  Earl  of  NorthumberlsBd; 
and  he  and  his  successors  for  the  next  four  centuries  exercised  an  almost 
entirely  independent  sway  over  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.  'The  Prelate 
of  Durham  became  one,  and  the  more  important,  of  the  only  two  En^sk 
prelates  whose  worldly  franchises  invested  them  with  some  faint  shMOW 
of  the  sovereign  powers  enjoyed  by  the  princely  churchmen  of  the  Empbe. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  in  his  island,  the  P.ishop  of  Durham  in  his  hill-fortettM, 
possessed  powers  which  no  other  English  ecclesiastic  was  allowed  to 
share"*  fFreeman).  At  a  later  period  Durham  suffered  severely  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 

The  plcasantest  way  to  reach  the  cathedral  from  the  hotels  is 
to  follow  the  New  Elvet  and  Church  St.  to  (5  min.)  St,  Oswtdd^s 
Church,  cross  the  churchyard  to  the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow 
the  pretty  wooded  walk  called  the  'Banks'  to  (8  min.)  the  Prehend^s 
Bridge,  After  crossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  either  ascend 
the  direct  path  by  the  ancient  Guest  Hall  to  the  S.  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral, or  follow  the  stream  for  5  min.  more,  then  ascend  the  stepped 
path  to  the  right  to  the  Palace  Green  and  the  N.  side  of  the  cathediaL 
^Durham  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Our  Lord  and  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  locally  known  as  the  Abbeyy  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  grandly  situated  of  English  cathedrals.   The  general 
effect,  however,  has  been  impaired  by  the  chipping  away  of  the  stone 
during  Wyatt's  restoration  (see  below).    The  distant  views  are  the 
best.    The  cathedral  is  610  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  170  ft.  across  the 
transepts,  and  70  ft.  high.  The  Central  Tower,  the  top  of  which  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view,  is  214  ft.  high ;  the  W.  Towers^  138ft. 
When  the  monks  of  liindisfarne,  attracted  probably  by  its  capability  of 
defence,  fixed  upon  Durham  as  a  resting-place  for  St.  Cuthbert  s  remains 
(see  above),  they  built  a  church  here  for  the  reception  of  the  relics,  and 
this  edifice  was  consecrated  in  999.    To  replace  ihis,  Bishop  William  c/ Si. 
Calais,  the  second  bishop  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  began   a  new  and 
larger  church,  and  seems  to  have  completed   the    (Pioir  (1093-96).    The 
Transepts,    Nave,  and  Chapter  Bouse,  also  in  the  Xorman  style,   were  all 
finished  by  1140;  the  Galilee,  sometimes   called  the  Lady  Chapel,  abont 
1175;  the  E.  Transepts  or  ^Mne  ^«ar«' (lil.lil.),  replacing  the  Norman  apse, 
fn  12i2-80.     The  Cloisters,  Library,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Central  Tomer 
«r»  Perp.   Cf4OO-90).     A   dostxwcWve  tw\ot?v.Wc>ti  v»%.%>  «AiTied  out  by  Wyatt 
(eomp.  pp,  i02,   1^6)  in  lT18-\a00,  a^ee^XTi^  vrv?  t^vk^  Kti<3i«iv\  ^^^\\«^ 
and  spoiling  the  exterior  by  9ctap\n^.  "».««%  xec««vV\i  ^iv^i^*.-^^  iaj«K«.\Vs^ 
'"  '^onbtful  taate  were  carried  out  \>T  ^^^^^>-    ,^  vv..^«r««t^V^*.  «M« 
th^   ^"**f'*»'  Cadm.  to  Choir  and  G^mee^id     N.o  W^^^«^^ 
tbe  cmthedTAi  by  the  Jf.  Portal,  coixaiaWftft  oi  ^^^*  ^^tt^^'^^««»^ 
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Korman  style,  surmounted  by  incongruous  (modem)  pinnacles.  To  the 
door  is  aflixed  an  ancient  grotesque  knocker,  which  was  sounded  by  male- 
factors seeking  sanctuary  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  nave  is  open 
throughout  the  day,  but  application  must  be  made  to  the  verger  for  ad- 
mission to  the  choir,  Galilee,  etc.  On  entering  the  *'Navb,  we  at  once 
realise  the  strength  of  the  claim  that  is  made  for  Durham  as  the  grandest 
D'orman  building  in  the  country  (comp.  p.  Ix).  The  effect  produced  is 
one  of  great  solemnity;  Dr.  Johnson  describes  it  as  making  on  him  an 
impression  of  ^rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  duration'.  The  full  length 
of  the  building  is  seen  in  an  unbroken  view.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are 
borne  alternately  by  massive  circular  piers,  adorned  with  deep  incised 
lines  forming  zigzag  and  lattice-work  patterns,  and  by  square  piers,  with 
subordinate  shafts.  The  vaulting  is  late-Norman  work.  The  various  por- 
tals should  also  be  noticed.  On  the  pavement,  between  the  second  pair 
of  piers  (beginning  from  the  W.  end),  is  a  blue  marble  cross,  marking  the 
limit  beyond  which  women  were  not  allowed  to  pass.  Among  the  few 
monuments  in  the  nave  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  the  Nevilles^ 
now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  on  the  S.  side,  near  the  £.  end.  — 
The  W.  Doorway  of  the  nave,  formerly  the  main  entrance  to  the  cathedral, 
now  leads  to  the  *GALiLBBt,  &  fine  example  of  Transition  Norman  (ca. 
1175),  with  later  alterations,  including  the  windows.  Its  effect,  as  has 
often  been  said,  is  almost  Saracenic  (comp.  p.  Ixi).  To  the  S.  of  the 
main  entrance  are  traces  of  the  Shrine  of  (he  Venerable  Bede  (d.  736),  whose 
remains  lie  below  the  slab  in  front,  with  the  inscription:  ^Hac  sunt  in 
fossa  Beedce  venerabilis  ossa\  On  the  other  side  was  an  altar  to  *Our 
Lady  of  Pity\  in  a  recess  adorned  with  frescoes,  which  still  remain.  Bishop 
Langley  (liO&^7)  blocked  up  the  main  door  and  erected  an  Altar  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  front  of  it,  below  which  is  his  own  tomb. 

The  G&BAT  T&ANSEPTS  were  erected  shortly  before  the  nave,  which 
they  resemble;  the  large  windows  are  of  later  insertion.  The  E.  aisles  were 
each  occupied  by  three  altars.  In  the  S.  arm  is  a  Statue  of  Bp,  Barrington 
(d.  li^),  by  Chantrey.  —  The  Cbntkal  Towbb  is  borne  by  four  huge 
clustered  piers;  round  the  interior  of  the  lantern  runs  an  open  parapet 
resting  on  grotesque  corbels.  The  staircase  to  the  top  is  reached  from  the 
S.  transept. 

The  *Cuoib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  designed  by  Scott. 
In  general  aspect  it  is  like  the  nave,  though  there  are  numerous  variations 
in  detail,  such  as  the  spiral  grooves  round  the  circular  piers  and  the 
disposition  of  the  clerestory.  The  vaulting  dates  from  about  1300.  The 
Altar  Screen  was  erected  in  1380,  and  the  Stalls  in  1660-72.  The  *Episeo- 
pal  Throne  was  erected  by  Bishop  Hattleld  (1346-81),  to  serve  also  as  a 
tomb  for  himself.  Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert^  on 
which  his  shrine  stood.  His  remains  still  lie  below  it.  The  Norman  choir 
originally  ended  in  an  apse,  the  place  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the  so- 
called  *NiKB  Altabs',  or  E.  Tbansbpt,  a  graceful  erection  of  about  1230^, 
showing  the  transition  from  E.E.  to  geometrical  Decorated.  The  way  in 
which  this  elaborate  Gothic  work  is  united  with  the  massive  Norman  of 
the  choir  is  marked  by  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  artistic  sense. 
The  nine  altars  were  ranged  along  the  E.  wall.  I'he  arcade  beneath  the 
windows,  and  indeed  all  the  details,  deserve  careful  inspection.  The  poor 
tracery  and  glass  of  the  rose-window  are  modem.  At  the  N.  end  is  a 
Statue  of  Bishop  van  Mldert^  the  last  Prince  Palatine  (d.  1836),  by  Gibson. 
The  modem  sculpture  of  a  cow,  on  the  outside  (N.)  of  this  transept,  com- 
memorates the  legend  that  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  were  led  to  the  site 
of  the  cathedral  by  a  dun  cow. 

The  Ghaptbs  Housb   (entered  from   the  cloisters),   which    was   un- 
doubtedly the  finest  Norman  room  (1135-40)  of  the  kind  iu  V^iv^^a^^^  ^^)% 
destroyed  by  Wyatt  (p.  462).  but  has  been  reatote^  in.  a^ccox^wi^^  ^SSQa.  "^^sa 
original  design  as  »  memorial  to  Bishop  Lightfoot.    It.  ^ovv  ivsTxaa  *'.^*''°^I 
bar  77ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide,  with  a  aemicVxcxilar  ».^afe  *X  ^i^tt»^•  '*^^* 

f  So  eaUed  from  an  ailoaion  to  ^Galilee  oi  tlie  QteJAW^a"  ^  »»  \>^Vs^^ 
saored  than  tba  rest  oi  the  church;  comp.  pp.  41^,  WSb. 
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The  W.  part  alone  belonged  to  the  original  structure,  in  which  the  ancient 
Bishops'  Seat  of  stone,  discovered  among  the  foundations,  has  been  re- 
placed. —  Through  the  *  Phot's  Door  (late-Korman)  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
8.  aisle  of  the  nave,  we  enter  the  Cloisters  (1368-1498).  The  window- 
tracery  was  renewed  last  century.  In  the  centre  of  the  cloister-garth  is 
the  Monks'  LcwcUory. 

The  Domestic  Buildings  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  still  remain 
in  excellent  order.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Priory  (now  the 
Deanery).  On  the  W.  the  cloisters  are  adjoined  by  the  Dormitory  (ca. 
1400),  now  the  Nete  Library^  a  magnificent  room,  aJmost  in  its  orighial 
conation.  To  the  S.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Refectory^  now  known  as  the 
Old  Library  y  which  contains  several  valuable  HSS.  and  the  interesting 
relics  found  in  the  coffin  of  St.  Guthbert  (p.  453)  in  1827,  including  remains 
of  Anglo-Saxon  vestments  described  by  Mr.  Street  as  *perhaps  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  work  in  existence\  The  early-Korman  (hrypt  below 
this  room  is  older  than  any  part  of  the  cathedral  itself.  The  JUMi* 
Kitchen^  adjoining  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dormitory,  is  a  fine  octaeonil 
structure  of  about  1380.  The  Great  Gateway ,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mtbvj 
Yard,  dates  from  about  16(X). 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Balaet 
Oreen  and  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  rises  the  Castle  (adm.  for 
1-3  pers.  1«.),  originally  erected  by  William  the  Conqneror  in  1072, 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset  about  a  century  later,  and  sub- 
sequently added  to  and  altered.  It  is  now  occupied  hy  Univenity 
College,  a  part  of  Dubham  Univbbsity,  established  in  1833. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  inteHor  is  the  Norman  work  of  Hufji 
of  Puiset,  including  a  fine  arcade  and  a  ^Doorway  resembling  the  Prior's 
Door  in  the  cathedral  (see  above).  These  are  now  seen  in  a  gallery  built 
in  front  of  Hugh's  work  in  the  16th  century.  Visitors  should  also  ask  to 
see  the  ''Norman  Gallery''  on  the  upper  fioor,  close  to  the  students^  dor* 
mitory.  On  the  way  to  the  Keep  (14th  cent.),  the  top  of  which  commands 
a  fine  view,  is  an  early  ^JTorman  ChapeV.  The  Dining  Hall  (14th  eent) 
and  the  Black  Staircase  of  carved  oak  (17th  cent.)  are  also  noticeable. 

Most  of  the  other  buildings  round  Palace  Green  also  belong  to  tbe 
University.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  Exchequer  and  Bishop  Cosin's  lAkrwri* 
—  Besides  University  College,  the  University  comprises  Hatfitld  BtXL'^  in 
the  North  Bailey,  and  a  house  for  women  students. 

In  the  South  Bailey,  near  the  cathedral,  is  the  curious  little 

church  of  8U  Mary  the  Less  (12th  cent.) ,  lately  almost  entirely 

rebuilt.    Following  the  same  street  towards  the  S.,  we  reach  the 

Water  Oate  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  City  Wall,  —  In  the  Market 

Place,  to  the  N.  of  the  castle ,  are  the  Town  Hall,  the  modem 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  Memorial  Fountain,  and  a  Statue  of  the 

Marquis  of  Londonderry.    From  this  point  Silver  St.  leads  to  the  S. 

to  Framwellgate  Bridge  (rebuilt  in  the  15th  cent),  which  affords  a 

flue  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle.    Beyond  the  bridge  King 

Street  and  North  Road  (with  the  Durham  Miners''  Uall)  ascend  to  the 

station.    In  the  Old  Elvet  are  the  County  Council  Buildings  (1898). 

Environs.    A  pleasant  short  excursion  may  be  made  to  Finchale  Priory, 

4  Jf.   to  the  N.  (41/2  M.  by  the  highroad).    We  cross  the  Framwellgate 

bridge  and  follow  the  FramweW^SLic^  \iO  \.\v«  xV^lvt.    At  the  (1/4  M.)  end  of 

tblB  street  we  bend  to  the  Tlgh\.andXA>t«k>Jti«kTQ^^*JiQiwi,Qt'ttww  the  river, 

wbieh  Boon  becomes  a  eteen  lane  mv^  ^u^Wj  ^  ^^SA^-'^^Sb..    *»»«»  i^^i^    1 

0"-  left,  pMrinV  tiTro^k '»  ;rt5IrtrilW.    N»«v^.«.  «<»«  "^  v<^W'»^:^^  * 
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into  a  lane,  leading  to  (7  min.)  a  row  of  cottages,  just  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  railway,  at  the  Brcuside  Brick  dc  Tile  Works.  We  then  follow 
the  road,  which  bends  to  the  left,  to  the  (Va  M.)  cross-roads,  where  a 
guide-post  indicates  the  way  to  (1  M.)  ''Finchale  Priory.  The  ruins,  which 
are  in  tiie  Dec.  style  (13th  cent.)>  are  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  TTeor,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway-station  of  Leamtide  (see  below). 
In  the  opposite  direction  (4Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.)  lies  Brancepeth  Castle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  l^evilles.  Adjacent  is  the  curious  old  Church  of 
St.  Brcmdon.  The  direct  road  passes  C^A  M.)  Neville^ $  Cross,  erected  by 
Lord  Neville  to  commemorate  his  defeat  and  capture  of  David  II.  of 
Scotland  in  1346.  —  To  the  S.  lie  the  Maiden  Castle  (a  Roman  or  Saxon 
earthwork),  Mountjoy  (where  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  first  halted),  the 
manor-house  of  Houghall,  visited  by  Oliver  CromweU,  and  the  (3  M.) 
Moated  Orange  of  Butterhy.  —  Other  points  of  interest  are  Sherhurn  Hospital 
(1181),  272  M.  to  the  E. ;  Ushaw  Roman  Catholic  College,  3Vs  M.  to  the  W. ;  and 
Langley  Hall.   Excursions  to  Rabp  Castle  (see  below),  Chester-le-Sireet,  etc. 

From  Ddbhah  to  Sundbbland,  14  M.,  N.E.  Railway  in  22-50  min.  (fares 
2«.,  is.  3d.).  —  The  first  station  is  (4  M.)  Leamside,  near  Finchale  Priory 
(see  above).  —  14  M.  Sunderland  (Queen^s;  Walton's;  Grand;  Empress; 
Bail.  Bfmt.  Rooms;  American  Agent,  T.  A.  Horan),  a  busy  seaport  and 
outlet  for  a  large  coal-district,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  and  contains 
(1901)  146,565  inhabitants.  Its  iron  ship-building  yards  are  important.  An 
electric  tramway  crosses  the  lofty  Wearmouth  Bridge  to  the  suburbs  of 
Monkwearmouth  and  (iVs  M.)  Roker.  At  Monkwearmouth  is  the  interesting 
priory-church  of  8t.  Peter,  which  claims  to  have  been  the  first  church  with 
gliuss  windows  in  England.  The  Pembertov  Coal  Mine  here  is  said  to  be 
the  deepest  in  the  world  (2286  ft.).  —  Roker-on-8ea  is  a  popular  seaside 
resort,  with  a  long  pier.  A  stone  cross  erected  in  1904  on  Roker  Point 
commemorates  the  Venerable  Bede  (p.  453).  Sunderland  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Hartlepool,  etc. 

Fbom  Dcbham  to  Bishop  Adukland,  IOV2  M.,  N.E.  Railway  in 
20-30  min.  (fares  is.  Id.,  lid.).  —  4V2  M.  Brancepeth,  see  above.  —  IOV2  M. 
Biahop  Auckland  (Talbot;  Wear  Valley;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  Wear,  with  11,966  inhab.,  has  its  name  from  Auckland  Castle, 
the  large  palace  of  the  Hishops  of  Durham,  with  an  extensive  park  (open). 
The  stained  -  glass  windows  of  the  bishop's  chapel  contain  portraits  of 
Bishop  Westeott,  Abp.  Benson,  etc.  To  reach  the  palace  we  follow  the 
main  street  (S>»nth  St.)  from  the  rail,  station  to  (10  min.)  the  market- 
place, where  the  gateway  is  seen  to  the  right.  —  Ruby  Castle,  7  H.  to  the 
S.W.,  a  stately  castellated  pile  of  the  14th  cent.,  long  the  seat  of  the 
Nevilles,  now  belongs  to  Lord  Barnard.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  (adm.  occasionally  on  written  application).  At  the  foot  of  the 
park  is  the  interesting  church  of  Btaindrop.  —  About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Bishop's  Auckland  is  the  interesting  church  of  Escomb  (see  p.  xzxvii). 

From  Bishop  Auckland  a  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (211/2  M.)  BlackMll  and 
(27  M.)  Newcastle  (p.  456)  via  (3^/2  M.)  Wear  Valley  Junction,  whence  a  branch 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Wear,  vi&  Stanhope  (Phoenix,  B.  2«.,  D.  3«.),  to 
(25>/2  M.)  Wearhead.  —  Another  line  runs  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  (15  M.,  in 
Vz-*/*  b'- )  f&r«8  ^*  2d.,  is.  3d.)  Barnard  Castle  (p.  450). 

Soon  after  leaving  Dnrham  we  reach  (262  M.)  Chester-le-Btreet 
(Lambton  Arms),  an  ancient  town,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Condercum,    After  the  flight  from  Lindisfame  (see  pp.  469, 
452)  Chester-le-Street  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Bemicia  for 
112  years  (883-995).    Ahout  8/4  M.  to  the  E.  (seen  to  the  n^ht'\  U 
iMmUy  Ca8tU(EiiiT\  of  Scarborough).  —  IJ^ew  ^^^^'^\^^:^\jwtsft.i^A'^N»» 
Baveruworth  CastU  (Earl  of  RavensvoTtYk),  «.  ^ii«k  \i^T«\iV^  ^^^^^* 
2671/2  M.  Oateahead,  a  large  and  umtitfeTtb%^i[i%  ^'^^'^^'^'^^'^S 
town  (i09,887  inhah.),  on  the  S,  \)anV  ot  ^e»  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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forms  part  of  Newcastle,   —    We  now  cross  the  river  by  the  High 

Level  Bridge  (see  p.  457)  and  reach  Newcastle. 

A  *New  High  Level  Bridge  is  at  present  being  constructed  a  little 
higher  ap  (to  the  left),  which  crosses  the  river  in  four  spans,  with  a  total 
length  of  1150  ft.,  leaving  a  clear  headway  of  83  ft.  at  highwater.  This 
bridge,  which  with  its  approaches  is  estimated  to  cost  500,000/..  is  expected 
to  be  open  in  1906,  and  will  then  obviate  the  necessity  of  trains  from  the 
S.  having  to  be  drawn  backwards  out  of  the  Central  Station  at  Newcastle 
on  resuming  their  journey  north  (comp.  p.  457). 

268 V2M.  Newcastle.  —  Hotels.  Station  Hotkl  (PI.  a;  C,  A),  B.  4*., 
D.  3s.  Qd.,  well  spoken  of^  Grand  (PI.  bj  D,  2);  MAtropole  (PI.  cj  C,  4); 
Crown  (PI.  dj  C,  4);  Douglas  (PI.  ej  C,  4),  R.  4«.,  L.  2«.  6rf. ;  County 
(PI.  f;  C,  4),  R.  4«.,  D.  St.  Qd.\  Central  Exchange  (PI.  gi  D,3);  Tdex's 
Head  (PL  h;  D,  4);  Rotal  Exchange  (PI  1;  D,  3)i  York  Tempbbanci 
(PI.  i;  C,  4),  R.  3t.\  Clarendon  Temperance,  Clayton  St.;  Ttnb  Teh- 
PSBANCE  (PI.  k ;  D,  3).  —  Rail.  Be/reshmt.  Rooms, 

Electric  Tramways  run  through  the  chief  streets,  to  Oateshead  (p.  455). 
Jesmond  (p.  457),  etc.  —  Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town  is.%   omn.  6d. 
Theatres.  Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  Grey  St.;  Tyne  (PI.  C,  4),  Wes^ate  Road. 
American  Consul,  Horace  W.  Metcalf,  6  Grey  St. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  busy  city,  with  (1901),  214,803  In- 
hab.,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  9  M.  from  its  mouth ,  in 
an  extensive  coal-field,  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  coal-ex- 
porting ports  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  also  large  ship  -  building 
yards  and  manufactories  of  locomotives  and  iron  goods. 

Newcastle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Pons  JElii,  was  in 
the  Saxon  period  named  Monk  Chester^  from  the  number  of  its  monastie 
institutions.  It  was  also  visited  bv  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Well 
of  Jesus  Mount  (Jesmond,  see  p.  457).  The  present  name  came  into  use 
after  the  erection  of  the  castle  by  Robert  Curthose  (see  below).  Since 
1S8'2  Newcastle  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

On  the  island  platform  of  the  Central  Station  (PI.  0, 4)  is  preserved 

'Stephenson's  No.  1  Engine'.  On  issuing  from  the  station  we  see  in 

front  of  us,  to  the  left,  8t.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  C,  4), 

a  handsome  modern  building.  We  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Statue 

of  George  Stephenson  (d.  1848;  PI.  D,  4),  and  proceed  through 

Collingwood  St.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Toxion 

Hall  (PI.  D,  4).     To  the  right  is  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 

(14th  cent.;  PI.  D,  4),  with  a  fine  lantern-tower  (194  ft.). 

St.  Nicholas  was  raised  to  cathedral  rank  in  1882  (daily  services  at 
8  and  5).  —  Among  the  monuments  in  the  interior  are  those  of  a  Cru' 
sader  (14th  cent. ;  in  a  small  chapel  off  the  S.  aisle).  Sir  Matthew  Bidlep 
(by  Flaxman;  N.W.  pier  at  cross),  and  Admiral  Collingwood  (S.W.  pier 
at  cross).  The  altar-piece  is  ascribed  to  Tintoretto.  John  Knox  and  Oeorge 
Wishart  were  both  for  a  time  afternoon  lecturers  at  this  church.  —  No.  27 
St.  Nicholas  Churchyard  was  the  workshop  of  Thomas  Bewick  (tablet ^ 
comp.  p.  457). 

On   leaving   the   church  we    turn   to  the  left  and  follow  St. 

Nicholas  Buildings  to  the  Btacfc  Gate  (PL  D,  4),  built  In  1248,  and 

originally  one  of  the  gates  in  tiie  v?a\\  ^wxiQw^AVii^^^  ^^^\\<av  the 

opper  Btory  contains  a  collectioii  oi  ti.iv^^\v\.\^^%  ^^-^V^d.^^.  'W^ 

r^ont(^^'  ^^  ^3  was  founded  in  l^e.  VU\v  ^^liV^^  ^^>^^tn.  W^^^ 

CP'  203X  hut  the  Keep,  ihe  only  ^jaiti^m^iiv^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


ft     ,",   •!'•%  \  c  *-.,  '  /'V 
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The  £eep  (adm.  6d.)  is  85  ft.  high  (to  the  top  of  the  tarret  107  ft.),  and 
its  walls  are  12-18  ft.  tMek.  We  reach  the  interior  by  ascending  an  outside 
staircase.  The  finest  room  is  the  Norman  *Ohapelj  on  the  first  fioor;  but 
the  Oreat  Hall  (in  which  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.)  and  other 
chambers  are  also  interesting.    The  roof  affords  a  good  "*  View  of  Newcastle. 

We  may  now  cross  the  river  by  the  *Higli  Level  Bridge  (PL  D, 
E,  5 ;  toll  72^0 >  *  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  designed  by  Robert 
Stephenson,  of  which  Newcastle  is  justly  proud.  The  upper  level, 
112  ft.  above  high- water  mark,  is  used  by  the  railway,  and  from 
it  is  hung  the  roadway.  The  bridge,  opened  in  1850,  cost  nearly 
500,000i. 

Recrossing  the  Tyne  by  the  Swing  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4,  5),   just 

below  the  High  Level  Bridge,  we  proceed  through  the  Sand  Hill,  in 

which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  old  OuildhaU  (PI.  E,  4),  now  used 

as  a  commercial  exchange. 

Above  No.  41  (tablet),  on  the  other  side,  is  a  window,  marked  by  a 
blue  pane,  through  which  Miss  Surtees  escaped  in  1772,  to  elope  with 
her  lover,  John  Scott  Eldon,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

From  the  end  of  the  Sand  Hill  we  ascend  to  the  left,  through 
the  Side  (PI.  E,  4),  the  picturesqueness  of  which  is  being  mod- 
ernized out  of  existence,  and  pass  through  Dean  St.  (to  the  right) 
to  Grey  Stbbbt  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
Newcastle.  To  the  left  is  the  Bank  of  England  (PI.  D,  4),  to  the 
right  the  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3).  At  the  top  of  the  street  are  the 
Central  Exchange  (PI.  D,  3;  containing  an  art-collection)  and  a 
Monument  to  Earl  Orey  (d.  1845). 

A  tablet  at  No.  53  Grainger  St.,  leading  hence  back  to  the  station,  com- 
memorates visits  of  Garibaldi  (1S64),  Kogsuth  (1856),  and  William  Lloyd 
GarHson  (1876). 

Crossing  Blackett  St.,  we  now  proceed  by  Northumberland  St. 
and  Barras  Bridge  to  the  (^2  ^0  Museum  (Pi.  D,  1),  containing 
good  cabinets  of  birds  and  fossils  of  the  coal-measures,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  prints  of  the  Northumbrian  Bewick  (d.  1828). 

The  Central  Public  Lihrary  (PI.  D,  3)  .contains  an  interesting  Betoick 
Collection^  comprizing  books  illustrated  by  the  famous  engraver,  original 
drawings,  blocks,  copper-plates,  and  personal  relics.  —  In  Bath  Road, 
diverging  to  the  right  from  Northumberland  St.,  is  the  Medical  School  of 
Durham  University  (PL  E.  2).  —  A  road  leading  to  the  left  at  the  beginning 
of  Barras  Bridge  contains  the  College  of  Science  (PI.  G,  D,  1).  At  33  Eldon 
Place,  the  next  opening  on  the  left,  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  lived 
in  1824-25  (tablet).  —  In  Elswick  Hall,  in  Elstoick  Park,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  station  (beyond  PI.  A,  4),  is  an  interesting  collection  of  models  of 
works  by  Lough  and  Noble  (catalogue  3d.). 

Those  whose  time  allows  should  go  on  through  the  Jesmond  Road 
(tramway,  see  p.  456)  to  (1  M.)  *'Jesmond  Dene  (comp.  PI.  E,  F,  1),  a  prettily 
wooded  little  glen,   now  laid  out  as  a  public  park.    The  remains  of  the 
Pilgrimage  Chapel  (p.  45G)  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.    Jesmond  Church 
iSt.  George"**;  PI.  E,  3)  is  the  finest  modern  church  in  Newcastle  (mosaics } 
bronze  statue  of  St.  George).    We  may  return  across  the  Toum  Moor.  — 
A  visit  may  be  paid  (personal  introduction  necessat'j')  to  X.\^^  krBx%\.Tv&% 
Ordnance  Works,  Steel  Works,  and  Shipbuilding  XwCk-.^V  E\wA«iVfc^*>.'*^- 
to  the  W.  of  Newcastle  (rail,  stat.),  which  employ  '2tt,QIC»  viQx>t.-^«i«^^'!k.  — 
A  Jtiwinff  Besfaita  on  the  Tyne  should  l)e  Been  \«  ^Oft»V\A^.   ^  .  ^  »r*«»*- 

A  ateamboat'trip  (f&re  6d.)   may  be  ta^eu  ^ovm  ^1^^  '^T^^  lJ««i. 
ww^.    In  Mpite  of  the  colour  of  the  w»t«T ,  Ttti«  *a\i3o^oT^  ^^"'^  **  ^ 
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repatation  for  delicacy  of  Qavoar.  Among  the  stopping-plaees  are  WalU- 
end,  so-called  from  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Wall  (p.  160) 
and  famons  for  its  coal;  Jarrow^  with  a  few  fragments  of  the  monasterj 
of  the  Venerable  Bede;  Iforth  Shields  (Northumberland  Arms.  R.  3t., 
D.  2s.  6d.);  and  South  Shields  (Roval;  Golden  Lion;  97,267  inhab.),  two 
important  seaports.  —  T3n&emoath  (Grand,  R.  4«.,  D.  3t.  Qd. ;  Bath;  Ropal; 
County,  Westhoe,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6d.)  is  frequented  for  sea-bath^g  (51,514  in- 
hab.).  The  ruins  of  the  Priory  are  interesting.  —  The  return  to  Newcastle 
may  be  made  by  railway.  —  We  may  also  make  an  excursion  up  tiie 
river  to  Hexham  (p.  461)  and  Gilsland  (p.  460). 

Electbig  Tkains  run  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Central  Station  to 
North  Shields,  TynemotUh,  Monkseaton,  etc.,  returning  vi&  Backworth  and 
Benton  io  New  Bridge  St.  Station  (1  hr.  for  the  round;  also  express  traisf). 

From  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  see  R.  51 ;  to  Blaekhill  and  Bishop  Auekkatd 
(  Wear  VaUey),  see  p.  455.  A  railway  also  runs  from  Newcastle  to  Sumdtr- 
land  (p.  455). 

The  train  backs  ont  of  Newcastle  and  diveiges  to  the  left  from 
the  high-level  bridge  (but  comp.  p.  456). 

At  (276  M.)  Killingworth  George  Stephenson  made  his  first  loco' 
motive  (see  p.  456).  —  285  M.  Morpeth  (Queen's  Head;  Black BuU) 
is  a  small  town  (6158  inhab.)  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  Norman 
castle  and  a  curious  clock-tower. 

Branch-lines  run  hence  to  the  S.E.  vill  Bedlingion  and  Newsham  (junetioa 
for  Blyth)  to  Backworth  (see  above),  and  to  the  W.  to  Seofa  Gap  (i  M.  to 
the  S.  of  which  is  Cambo,  with  the  ^Wesley  Tree')  and  Reedsmouth.  From 
Scot^s  Gap  a  line  runs  to  Rothbury  (County;  Queen's  Head),  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Coquet.  Near  it  is  Lord  Armstrong's  mansion  and  grounds 
of  Cragside  (visitors  admitted). 

Beyond  this  point  the  sea  is  generally  visible  to  the  right 
About  IV4  M.  to  the  right  of  (305  M.)  Warkworth  (Sun,  R.  3a.  6i, 
very  fair)  is  •Warkworth  Castle,  an  excellently-preserved  feudal 
fortress  (12-14th  cent.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  CoqueU  From  tbe 
castle  visitors  are  rowed  (2(2.  each)  to  Warkworth  Hermitage^  which 
figures  in  the  Percy  Reliqnes.  —  310  M.  AVnmoutK  The  village 
(Schooner),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station, 
is  a  pleasant  watering-place,  with  golf-links. 

Fboh  Alnuouth  to  Coldstbeam,  39  M.,  branch-railway  in  2-2i/i  brs. 
Carriages  changed  at  Alnwick.  —  3  M.  Alnwick  {White  Swan,  pens,  tfa.)  is 
a  town  of  6716  inhab.,  on  the  Alne,  '^ Alnwick  Oastle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  finest  feudal  piles  in  England,  has 
been  restored,  and  contains  interesting  paintings  and  antiquities.  The 
oldest  part  is  the  Norman  gateway  (12th  cent.).  Adm.  on  application; 
gardens  open  11-4  on  Thurs.:  passes  for  Eulme  Park  and  Abbey,  3  M.  to 
theN.W.,  on  application  at  the  estate-office.  —  About  6VsM.  to  the  S.B. 
of  (25  M.)  Wooler  (Cottage  Hotel;  Black  Bfdly  R.  2«.  6d.;  Hendenons  Tem- 
perance Hotel)  is  Chillingham,  the  seat  of  Earl  Tankerville ;  the  park  eon- 
tains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle  (comp.  p.  630).  Visits  may  be  paid 
hence  also  to  Ford  Castle  and  to  the  battlefields  of  Flodden  (p.  504),  Hedgdsy 
Moor,  and  Hovwadbn  Htil.  Cheviot  Hill  (2676  ft.),  7  H.  to  the  S.  W.,  is  easUy 
ascended  yi&  (6  M.)  Langleckford.  —  2:ni2  M.  Akeld.  On  the  top  of  TeoMring 
BeH(e3k.  2000  ft.),  1^/2  M.  to  the  W.,  are  some  interesting  British  remains.  — 
39  M.  Ooldtirecm  (p.  504). 

About  3  M.  to  the  E»  ot  (^i^  ^^^  C^wloTv^ai^  «fc  "^^T^ltii 
of  I>un$tanburgh  Castle.  —  T?iom  ^^V^^^  CKa\>v.V».  ^\^n.t^^w\ 

ruBB  to  (4  M.)  Sea  Houses,  t\i^  ti^«^^^^^  ''^t'''\^^^^^^^ 
the  starting-point  for  a  ^isU  to  t\i^  Fame  UU*  ^^^'^  iJws^N-^lS^^V 
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The  largest  of  these  islands  was  St.  Cuthbert's  home  for  nine  years. 
The  Long  Stone  Lighthoute^  on  the  easternmost  isle,  was  the  scene  of  €hr<»ee 
DarUng^t  heroism  in  1838.  —  On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  Fame  Isles 
(iVs  M.  from  Sea  Houses),  is  Bambtirgh  (Victoria;  Crewe  Arms).  Bamburgh 
Oaatle,  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon  stronghold,  which  perhaps  replaced  a  Roman 
station,  now  belongs  to  Lord  Armstrong.  Lancelot's  castle  of  Joyous  Qard 
is  usually  identilied  with  Bamburgh  or  Alnwick.  Bamburgh  churchyard 
contains  a  memorial  of  Grace  Darling. 

323  M.  Lucker;  325  M.  Belford,  the  most  convenient  main-line 

station  for  Ohillingham  and  Bamburgh  (but  see  p.  468).  —  330  M. 

Beal  is  the  station  for  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island  (Inns),,  which  is 

11/2  M.  from  the  mainland  by  boat  at  high-water,  and  may  also  be 

reached  by  land  at  low  water  (3V2  M.).   Driving  (trap  oidered  he- 

foiehand  from  the  postmaster  at  Holy  Island,  Ss,  there  and  back)  is 

preferable  to  crossing  the  wet  sands  on  foot. 

Lindisfarne  Abbey  was  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  by  St. 
Aidan.  St.  Cuthbert  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  and  died 
here  in  687.  In  883  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  left  the  island,  through 
fear  of  the  Danes,  taking  with  them  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which  found 
a  final  resting-place  at  Durham  (comp.  pp.  452,  455).  Visitors  will  re- 
member the  description  of  Lindisfarne  in  ^Marmion'  and  the  fate  of  the 
nun  Constance.  The  ruins  belong  to  the  Priory  Church,,  which  was  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  and  in 
imitation  ot  Durham  Cathedral.     The  small  Ccutle  dates  from  abgut  1500. 

33372  M.  Scremerston;  335  M.  Tweedmouth  Junction  (Union 
Hotel) ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  train  then  crosses  the 
Tweed  by  a  fine  viaduct,  720  yds.  long  and  126  ft.  above  the  water. 

336V2  M.  Berwick-upon-Tweed  (King's  ArmSj  R.  48.,  D.  38.  6d., 
omn.  Is.,  very  fair;  Red  Lion^  R.  38.  6d.,  D.  from  28.  6d.j  Avenue 
Temperance,  R.  or  D.  28. ;  RaiL  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  an  old  town  with 
13,437  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  was  for  ages  a  constant 
object  of  contention  between  England  and  Scotland,  while  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  neutral  county ,  belonging  officially  to  neither  of 
these  countries.   Parts  of  the  old  walls,  with  a  tower  and  gateways, 

still  remain. 

The  suburb  of  Spittal  (Roxburgh)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  — 
The  Tweed,  like  the  Tyne  (p.  457),  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  about 
150  tons  of  this  fish  are  annually  sent  off  to  London  and  elsewhere. 

From  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  see  R.  64  b.  —  Branch-lines  also  run  from 
Berwick  to  Jedburgh  (p.  504),  Keho  (p.  604),  and  Melrose  (p.  505). 

53.  From  Carlisle  to  Newcastle. 

6OV2  M.  Railway  in  iV2-2V2  hrs.  (fares  Ss.  Id.,  5».;  return  16*.  2d.,  Ss.  Qd.). 
Carlisle,  see  p.  408.  —  3V2  M.  Wetheral,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  with  a  ruined  priory.  Opposite  (bridge  V2<^-;  ^©"7  Id.)  is 
Corby  Hall ,  a  modernized  baronial  mansion,  containing  a  fine  art- 
collection.  The  beautiful  walks  in  Corby  Woods,  praised  by  David 
Hume,  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  (6d.V  —  W^.  'Bta-wv^'v.w^ 
(Lanercost  Temperance  Hotel,  pens.  48.  ^d-V  —  V>>\^^.  ^a^B<seQ^ 

*NAwortb  Castle,  the  fine  baronial  residence  ot  ^^^P^?r!?'^^^^'^'« 
CarhsJe),  about  V2  M.  to  the  K.,  is  most  inWmaXeVi  •*ftQA»x«^<^^^ 
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Will  Howard',  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
cent.,  who  is  described  in  Scott's  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrer.  The  castle 
contains  ancient  armour,  tapestry,  and  portraits  (open  2-6 ;  fee).  —  About 
1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Naworth  Castle  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Lanereoet 
Priory,  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  £ith  century.  The  nave  of  the 
priory-church  has  been  restored,  and  is  used  as  the  parish-church.  — 
The  drive  or  walk  may  be  continued  via  Cwmu  Crags  to  Gilsland  Station 
(see  below;  8  M.  in  all). 

I8V2  M.  QiUland  (Station  Inn ,  R.  %.  6(£.,  plain),  or  Rosehm^ 
is  the  station  for  Gilsland  Spa  (700  ft ;  S^a  Hotel  ^  Hydropaihie, 
D.  4a.,  pens,  from  5'2«.  6d.  per  week;  Orchard  House,  35-49«.  per 
week,  between  the  village  and  the  Spa),  pleasantly  situated  IVi^ 
to  the  N.  (omn.  6(2.).  Its  snlphnr  and  chalybeate  springs  and  the 
pretty  scenery  attract  visitors  in  search  of  a  qnlet  watering-place. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized  the  district  in  *Guy  Mannering\ 
A  cottage  in  the  village  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  of  the  Mumpt  Ha\ 
in  which  Dandie  Dinmont  met  Meg  Merrilies.  —  In  the  wooded  *  VaUtf 
of  the  Irihing^  in  which  the  sulphur-well  lies,  are  pointed  out  the  ^Pop- 
ping Stone'*,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  Misf 
Oharpentier,  and  the  ^Kissing  Bush',  where  he  sealed  the  compact!  A 
four-horse  coach  plies  frequently  from  the  Spa  Hotel  to  Lanercott  Ptiorif 
(61/3  M. ;  see  above),  Naworth  Cattle  (TVs  M. ;  p.  459),  TalHn  Tarn  r9  M.), 
the  Northumberland  Lakes  (12  M.),  the  Roman  station  at  Housesteads  (13  M.), 
and  various  other  points  in  this  interesting  but  comparatively  unfrequented 
district.  ' 

Gilsland  station  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  points  whence  to  visit 
the  Great  Roman  Wall,  which  was  constructed  across  the  N.  of  England. 
from  Bowness  on  the  Solway  Firth,  to  the  W.  of  Carlisle,  to  Wallsena 
(p.  <i58),  on  the  Tyne  near  Newcastle,  a  distance  of  73i/s  M.  This  huge 
fortification  consisted  of  a  Vallum,,  or  series  of  earthen  ramparts,  running 
to  the  8.  of  a  Stone  Wall  or  Jitirus,  while  between  these  two  lines  of 
defence  ran  the  great  military  road,  still  in  use.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Vallum  and  Murus,  but  both  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  work  of  Hadrian,  Roman  emperor  from  117  to  138  A.D.  The  stone 
wall,  8  ft.  thick  and  12  ft.  high,  was  guarded  by  18  Military  Stationt^  garri- 
soned by  cohorts  of  Roman  soldiers.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  were  Forti 
(80  in  aU),  to  coutain  100  men  each,  and  between  each  pair  of  forts  were 
four  watch-towers.  The  extant  remains  are  remarkably  meagre.  —  At 
Birdoswald^  2V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Gilsland  Station,  are  the  remains  of 
Amboglanna^  one  of  the  largest  stations  oh  the  wall  (5V2 acres;  adm.  GdL), 
adjoined  on  the  W.  by  a  very  complete  fragment  of  the  wail.  To  lTaworth| 
see  above.  The  archaeologist  will  lind  much  to  interest  him  in  followiBf 
the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  from  this  point  eastwards  via  ThirlwaU  Ca$0« 
to  (8  M.)  *Borcovicus^  the  most  perfect  station  on  the  wall,  situated  at 
Housesteads,  and  thence  on  to  (8  M.)  CUumum  (open  on  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
only),  within  a  mile  of  Chollerford  railway-station  (p.  461).  A  little  to 
the  E.  of  Cilurnum  are  the  foundations  of  the  great  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Tyne,  which  has  here  changed  its  course  since  antiquity.  Farther  to 
the  E.   the  main  road  to  Newcastle  runs  on  the  foundations  of  the  wall. 

231/2  M.  Haltwhistle  (Crown ;  Red  Lion,  R.  or  D.  2«.  6(i.)  is  the 

junction  of  a  line  to  (18  M.)  Alston  (960  ft.),  on  the  slopes  of  the 

Pennine  Hills,  said  to  be  the  highest  market- town  in  England.  — 

■^eatherstonehaugh^  £f«nkin8op  Totoer^  ^ivd.  ThivlwaU  Castle  may  be 

rieited  £rom  Haltwhistle. 

28  M.  Bardon  Mill  ia  the  newest  %\A.^QTi  \a  ^^  \^<ii*!|  >^NS^Sk 
yori^umberland  Lakes  and  to  tlvft  ^mwv  x^m^N-tL^^V.  ^wwwfcwia* 
ree  abo^re),  31/2  and  6  M,  to  tlie^-  _ ^a ^. Ha^^w. ^t^^- 
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39^2  ^*  Hexham  (Royal,  well  spoken  of;  6rey  Bull;  Tynedale 
EydropathiCy  from  Is,  6d.  per  day),  an  ancient  town  with  7071  in- 
hab. ,  and  the  see  of  a  R.  C.  bishop,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  has 
a  fine  *  Abbey  Gturch  (12th  cent.),  an  excellent  example  of  E.E. 

The  first  church  on  this  site  was  built  by  St.  Wilfrid  in  676,  and 
from  680  to  821  Hexham  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  united 
with  Lindisfame,  and  now  included  in  the  see  of  Durham  (comp.  p.  452). 
The  nave  of  the  present  church  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  the  Saxon  *  Crypt  of  St.  Wilfrid  has  been  discovered  below  its 
site.  The  *CJu>ir  is  separated  from  the  Transept  by  a  carved  Rood  Screen 
of  about  1500.  The  Shrine  of  Prior  Richard  and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.  —  The  Refectory  and  a  Norman  Oateway  are  also  preserved. 

In  1464  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  an  important  battle 
2V2  M.  10  the  S.E.  of  Hexham.  —  Branch-lines  run  from  Hexham  to  Allen- 
dale on  the  8.  and  to  Chollerford  (p.  460)  and  Reedsmouth  (Riccarton, 
Morpeth^  p.  458)  on  the  N.  —  Hexham  offers  convenient  headquarters  for 
visiting  the  Roman  Wall  (p.  460). 

Near  (421/2  M.)  Corbridge  are  the  ruins  of  Dilston  Castle  and  the 
Roman  camp  of  Corchester  or  Corstopitum,  The  train  now  follows 
the  course  of  the  Tyne.  To  the  left,  at  (50  M.)  Prudhoe,  are  the 
iry-clad  ruins  of  its  castle.  At  (62  M.)  Wylam  George  Stephen- 
son (p.  468)  was  born  in  1781,  and  here  the  first  working  locomotive 
was  constructed  by  William  Hedley  in  1812.  6772  M.  Scotswoodj 
so  named  from  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  Civi  "War. 

6O1/2  M.  Newcastle,  see  p.  456. 

54.  From  York  to  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 

KoBTH  East££n  Railwat  to  (42  M.)  Scarborough  in  i-l"/«  hr.  (fares  b». 
7d.,  3*.  6<i.)5  to  (56  M.)  Whitby  via  Pickering  in  l»/«-2»/«  hrs.  a*.  6d.,  is.  6d.). 
Whitby  may  also  be  reached  via  Scarborough. 

York,  see  p.  445.  Near  (16  M.)  Kirkham  Abbey,  with  its  ivy- 
clad  ruins,  we  reach  the  pretty,  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Dcr- 
went.  —  About  3 V2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  (16  M.)  Castle  Howard  (Ho- 
tel, 3/4  M.  from  the  park)  is  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle ,  containing  a  beautiful  chapeV  and  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  (Velazquez,  Titian,  Rubens,  Carracci,  Reynolds,  Olouet), 
sculptures,  bronzes,  tapestry,  and  old  glass  and  china.  The  house 
and  *Park  are  open  daily  (11-1  &  2-5). 

21  M.  ViBlton (Talbot;  Oeorge;  Rail,  Rfmi.  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  of  4758  inhab.,  with  large  racing-stables  and  an  old  priory- 
church  ,  is  the  junction  where  the  Scarborough  and  Whitby  lines 
separate.  Other  lines  run  N.  to  (24  M.)  Pilmoor  Jurhction  (p.  448), 
and  S.  to  (20  M.)  Driffield  (p.  467).  —  The  Scarborough  line  pro- 
ceeds to  the  right,  passing  several  small  stations.  —  341/2  M.  Oanton, 
with  a  golf-course.  —  39  M.  Seamer  Junction,  for  Filey  (p.  462). 

42  M.  ScarborOUgll.  —  Hotels.  On  St.  Nicholas  Cliff:  Oband  CBl.%.\ 
B,  3),  with  300  beds.  —   On  the  South  Cliff:  T?u\^cts.  oy  N^  kv«.«.  ^\.^^^ 
B,  5;,  B.  5f.  6d.,  B.  or  L.  3s.,  D.  5«.  6d.-,  Ckov««  CP^.  t\^^  ^i^.^«^^««»5^«^^ 
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from  4«.,  D.  5<.;  Botal  (PL  h;  B,  3),  St.  Nicholas  St.,  B.  ii.  6d.,  D.  6«.) 
Balmobal  (PI.  i;  B,  3),  &.  4«.,  D.  from  2«.  6d.;  Victoria  (PI.  k;  A,  4), 
B.  from  3«.,  D.  3«.  6<2. ;  Nobth  Eastern  (PI.  I ;  B,  3);  Castlb  (PI.  m),  Tazaot 
(PL  n),  ijucen  St.  (PI  B,  2,  3);  Station  (PL  o;  A,  4),  small;  Albbmabls 
(PL  p;  B,  3),  Wavbrlst  (PL  r;  A,  3),  temperance.  —  Several  of  the  hotels 
are  closed  in  winter,  and  the  rates  of  the  others  are  lowered.  —  PHvait 
hotels  (7- 10s.  a  day),  Boarding  Hoiaes,  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Oab  for  1-3  pers.  is.  per  mile,  2s.  6d.  per  hr. ;  with  two  horses  is,  M, 
and  3^.  9d.  -,  double  fares  between  11.30  p.m.  and  6  a.  m. ;  for  each  package 
carried  outside  2d.  —  Hotel  Omnibus  from  the  station  6d.  —  Bleetrie 
Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets. 

Steamers  ply  during  summer  to  Bridlington^  Whitbpy  etc.  —  Boata  for 
1-3  pers.  is.  Qd.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  pers.  od. 

Post  Office  (PL  B,  3),  Huntri«s  Bow. 

Theatres.  Soycd  (PL  B  3),  St.  Thomas  St.  \  Londesborouffh  (PI.  B,  d), 
Westborough.  —  People's  Palace  and  Aquarium  (9  a.m.-ll  p.m.).  —  Sifpf 
drome  (PL  B,  3),  St.  Thomas  St.  —  Olympia  (PL  C,  3),  S.  Foreshore.  — 
S^a  (PL  B,  C,  5),  see  below.  ^ 

Golf  Course  (18  holes) ;  also  at  Oanton  (p.  461). 

Scarborough ,  the  most  popular  marine  resort  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  resident  popnlation  of  (1901)  38,160,  is  finely  sltiuted, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  slopes  rising  from  the  sea  tnd 
terminated  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  abrupt  cliffs.  The  air  Is  bracing  and 
the  beaches  are  good  for  bathing  (bathing-machine ,  Od.}.  In  tiie 
season  Scarborough  is  very  crowded. 

The  most  prominent  object  is  the  lofty  promontory  (300  ft), 
rising  above  the  harbour  and  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  CatUe 
(12th  cent. ;  fine  view,  extending  on  the  S.  to  Flamborough  Head). 
Neai  it  is  the  old  Church  of  Si.  Mary  (Pi.  0,  2),  consisting  of  the 
nave  of  an  original  late-Norman  and  E.E.  building,  the  ruini  of 
which  still  exist  The  N.  Cliff  begins  near  the  castle.  The  N. 
Bay  is  embellished  with  gardens.  The  Marine  Drive,  2i/^  M.  loift 
protected  by  a  sea-wall,  has  been  extended  round  the  base  of  Ae 
Castle  Hill  to  the  S.  bay. 

The  old  town  of  Scarborough  is  separated  from  the  fashionable 

quarters  of  the  S.  Cliff  by  the  Bamsdale  Valley,  a  deep  rafine 

laid  out  as  a  park  and  spanned  by  two  bridges.    The  Cliff  Bridge 

(PI.  B,  4;  toll  V2^0)  i^ec^fest  the  sea,  is  414  ft.  long  and  leads  to 

the  South  Cliff  and  the  Spa  Oardens,  occupying  the  side  of  the 

cliffs  and  containing  two   mineral  springs.     The  Spa  BuUdlngi 

(PI.  B,  C,  5;    day -ticket  Is.,  weekly  4«.),  erected  at  a  cost  of 

77,000 i.,  contain  a  theatre,  a  concert-hall,  a  fine-art  gallery  (adm. 

6(2.),  a  restaurant,  etc.  (band  thrice  daily).    Close  to  and  partly 

below  the  Cliff  Bridge  is  the  Aquarium  (PI.  B,  4;  adm.  6d.),  in 

which  various  entertainments  are  offered.    Adjacent  is  a  Muaeum 

(adm.  3(2.).   The  beach  of  the  S.  bay  is  connected  with  the  top  of 

the  cliffs  by  Inclined  tramways. 

At  tb9  back  of  the  8.  CUff  t\afca  0\\^%t'%  Tit.  (PL  A,  B,  6;  600  ft), 
»ffbrding  a  good  view  of  8car\)OTOU%\v  wv^  \\a  «is.>i\twv%. 

COrescent,  R.  from  5f.  6d.,  D.bs.-,  Foortft;  'L^^«?  ^^^-^^i^^-^ 
bvond  which  ar*  (11  M.)  BHdlU^gton  ^\iwOs. Ja^^^^^^^ 
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Chureh  of  Bridlington  eonsiats  of  the  nave  of  a  fine  Augustine  priory- 
church  founded  early  in  the  12th  cent.  (E.E.  to  Perp.);  fine  W.  window. 
About  6  M.  to  the  N.  £.  of  Bridlington  is  Flamborough  Head  (Ship ;  Dog  A 
Dti€k)y  a  bold  promontory,  with  perpendicular  cliffs,  450  ft.  high  (public 
waggonette,  there  and  back,  !«.)•  1°  summer  a  coach  plies  between  Scar- 
borough and  Bridlington  (fares  b*.,  return  8s. ;  to  Filey  Bi.  and  6t.).  Filey 
and  IMdlington  are  also  stations  on  the  line  from  Scarborough  to  Hull 
(p.  468).  —  Other  favourite  points  are  Everlejf^  Hmkne»»^  Forge  Valley^ 
Ayton^  Wykeham^  and  Hayhum  Wyke^  to  all  of  which  public  conveyances 
ply  daily  in  the  season  (fares  ii.  Qd.-Si.).  A  good  cliff-walk  may  also  be 
taken  to  (153/4  M.)  Robin  Hood's  Bay  and  (21  M.)  WMthy  (comp.  below). 

From  Sgabbobodoh  to  Whitbt  and  Saltbdbn,  47  Vz  M-,  K.E.  Bail  way 
in  2V2-3  hrs.  (fares  6<.  Id.,  B$.  9yid.).  The  line  skirts  the  coast,  affording 
views  of  the  sea  to  the  right.  7  M.  Haybtim  Wyke^  a  favourite  point  for 
excursions  firom  Scarborough;  10  M.  iiaoefMcar  (Raven  Hall  Hotel,  B.  from 
6«.,  D.  3«.  6d.),  a  new  health  resort,  600  ft.  above  the  sea.  —  A  little 
farther  on  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  *Bobin  Hoodie  Bay,  with  its  lofty 
cliffs,  far  below  us  to  the  right.  —  15V4  H.  Rohin  Hood^i  Bay  (Bobin  Hood'g 
Bay  Hotel;  Dolphin,  pens.  6<.).  —  22  M.  Whitby  (West  Cliff  Station),  see 
below.  —  25  M.  Sandsend  (Sandsend  Hotel,  B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  5«.);  32  M. 
HinderweU,  station  for  Runsicick  Bay  (Bunswick  Bay  Hotel) ;  34  M.  StaitJiet 
(Station  Hotel),  a  quaint  fishing- village.  —  471/2  M.  Saltburn  (Zetkmd; 
Alexandra;  Victoria;  OilherUm'i  Temperance)^  a  fashionable  seaside-resori, 
with  golf-links.  —  From  Saltburn  a  line  runs  vi&  (6  M.)  Bedcar  (Coatham; 
fied  Lion;  SiDan)^  also  a  seaside-resort,  to  Middlesbrough  (p.  449)  and 
Stockton  (p.  449);  and  a  short  branch  runs  to  (8  H.)  Gaisborough,  with 
the  remains  of  a  Priory ^  founded  in  1119. 

Beyond  Malton  (p.  461)  the  picturesque  Whitby  line  runs  to 
the  N.E.  —  33  M.  Pickering  (Black  Swan;  Oeorge)  is  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Helmsley  and  Oilling  (p.  448)  on  the  W.  and  to  Seamer 
Junction  (p.  461),  on  the  E.  The  old  Church  ofSS,  Peter  and  Paul 
contains  a  remarkable  series  of*  WaU-Paintings  (c.  1450),  discoyered 
in  1851  and  restored  in  1889.  These  consist  of  scenes  from  legends 
of  the  saints  and  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Seven 
Works  of  Charity,  etc.  The  Castle  is  open  free  daily.  —  38  M. 
.Levisham;  41 1/2  M.  Ooathland;  4972  M.  Orotmont  (to  Picton,  see 
p.  449);  541/2  M.  Ruswarp.  —  56  M.  Whitby  (Town  Station). 

Whitby.  —  Hotels.  'Botal,  West  Cliff,  with  sea-view,  B.  4«.  6d., 
D.  5«.;  MftTKOPOLB,  West  Cliff,'  B.  b*.  fid.,  D.  B«.i  White  House  Hotel, 
adjoining  golf-club-house 5  Crown,  Flowergate;  Angel,  near  the  Town 
Station,  commercial-,  Bailwat  Station  Hotel,  commercial;  Clabencb; 
Jobling's  Temfbsance,  opposite  the  station,  uin»retending. 

Bailway  Stations.  Toton  Station ,  Victoria  Square,  the  principal  ter- 
minus.    West  Cliff  Station^  1  M.  to  the  K.W.,  for  Searboroueh  and  Saltburn. 

Oab  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  is.  od.  \  for  the  first 
1/4  hr.  1<.,  each  addit.  V*  b'*  6d.,  with  two  horses  is.  6d.  and  9d. 

Golf  Oourse  (9  holes),  at  Upgang ,  1/4  M.  from  the  West  Cliff  Station. 

Whitby,  a  small  town  and  watering-place  (11,748  inhab.),  is 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Esk^  the  valley  of  which  is  here  bordered 
by  lofty  cUfifs.    As  seen  from  either  the  E.  or  W.  cliff,  the  town  looks 
very  picturesque,  with  its  crowd  of  red-tiled  houses^  cl\v&t«txs^^^^!S^ 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  climbing  the  ai^es  q1  ^^  ^NS.. 

fFSiOfiy  originated  in  a  priory   founded  \i«ft  ^i^  %\..  ^W^«.  V».  ^^^"^^ 
cent,  and  its  development  was  aided  in  KlUaib^lliwi  ^«^*  '^^  *^.^%^ 
J^ZfS  ^'^  *'««- mines  in    the  neighbourhood..     SVA^ -'^^'^^^S^^JotRt'^^ 
earned  om  Her*  with  great  succesa  for  a  time,   %.ii^  0%^^.  ^^^  ^"^ 
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who  was  a  Whitby  apprentice,  made  one  of  his  voyages  round  the  globe 
in  a  Whitby  vessel.  His  house  in  Grape  Lane ,  off  Church  St. ,  is  sflll 
standing.  At  present  the  main  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  Jtt 
Ornaments  and  the  Herring  Fishery. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a  Swing  Bridge^  and  is  formed  into  a  kind 
of  harbour  by  two  Piers.  On  the  W.  Pier,  which  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  abbey,  is  a  Museum  (adm.  6<2.),  containing 
a  model  of  Cook's  ship  (see  above)  and  other  Interesting  relics. 

We  now  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed  to  the  left  through  Ghnrch 
St.,  from  the  end  of  which  a  flight  of  199  steps  ascends  to  8t.  Mary't 
Church,  where  some  traces  of  the  original  Norman  work  may  still  be 
distinguished.  —  A  little  to  the  right  lie  the  pictnresqne  rains  of 
*Whitbt  Abbey,  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent.,  but  dating  in  its 
present  form  from  the  12-14th  cent.  (adm.  3d.).  The  poet  GaedmoD 
(d.  ca.  680)  was  a  monk  in  Whitby  Abbey.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  rite 
of  the  abbot's  lodging ,  is  Whitby  Manor  House,  with  a  hall  of  the 
17th  cent,  (dismantled) ;  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  restored. 

On  the  W.  Cliff,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  are  the  Wbst  Cuw 
Geounps  (adm.  2d.;  •View),  with  a  Pavilion,  containing  a  theatre, 
restaurant,  etc.    A  band  plays  here  in  the  forenoon  and  eyening. 

The  Environs  of  Whitby  afford  many  pleasant  excursions.  Aaiwg 
the  favourite  points  are  Robin  Hood^s  Bay  (p.  463;  fine  walk  along  the 
cliffs;  7  M  ) ;  Cockshot  Mill,  2  M.  to  the  W. ;  Sandsend,  2Vs  K.  to  the  N.  (by 
the  sands);  and  Mulgrane  Casile  (iVs  M.  from  Sandsend),  the  property  of 
the  Marqnis  of  Normanby,  with  fine  grounds  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  (adm.  6d.  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.;  tickets  at  23  Baxter  Gate). 

To  Scarborough  and  to  Saltbum,  see  p.  463;  to  Pieton.^  see  p.  448. 

55,  From  Leeds  to  Haxrogate,  Bipon,  and  Think. 

North  Eastern  Eailwat  to  (ISM.)  Harrogate  in  Ys-lV4'hr.  (faxes  2i. 
6d.,  is.  6(1.);  to  (30  M.)  Ripon  in  i-iV2  hr.  (fares  4«.,  2«.  6<f.);  to  (J»  1.) 
Thirst  in  iVi-i'A  hrs.  (fares  5#.  2d.,  '6s.  2V«<*.). 

Leeds,  see  p.  437.  Beyond  (6  M.)  Horsforth  (2V2  M.  from  Add 
Church,  p.  438)  we  pass  through  Bramhope  Tunnel,  2^/^  M.  loDg. 
From  (9Y2  M.)  Arihington  Junction  a  branch  diverges  on  the  left 
to  Otley  and  Ilkley  (p.  441).  Abont  4  M.  to  the  E.  is  Hoftwoad 
House ,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood ,  containing  a  picture- 
gallery  and  a  valuable  collection  of  china  (open  11-6  on  Thurs.). 
The  chnrch  at  Harewood  contains  the  tomb  of  Chief  Justice  Gu- 
coigne,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  Prince  Hal  to  prison.  — 
We  now  obtain  an  unimpeded  view  of  Lower  WharfedaU,  Beyond 
(12  M.)  Weeton  we  see  Almias  Cliff  (p.  465)  to  the  left. 

18 M.  Harrogate.  —  Hotels.    In  High  Harrogate:  *Qdkkh,  Obambt, 

Pbincb  of  Wales,  three  large  honses  facing  the  Stray;  Botai,,  B.  4«., 

J>.  is.j  Empsess,   also  facing  the  Stray,  somewhat  less  expensive;  Wist 

Park,  well  spoken  of,  R.  from  ^..  l>.^.^d  .^-^wxa.  from  7<.  6d.;  Clarxk- 

voK,   —  In  Central   and  Low  BaTTO?,^N.e  Vtv^kc  W^  «v^i&^^\  ^^kk&uTiOt 

Ao  enormoas  establishment  in  "Bipotv  ^o«.«l*  t^«ks  >^^  "^f^^  ^"^  ''^^ 
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similar  charges;  Wbllington;  Adblpht;  Gborob,  pens.  i0s.'\2t.\  Albx- 
anoba;  Sombbsbt  Houbb;  North.  Eastbrn  Station,  convenient  for  passing 
travellers;  Pbuplb^s  Tbmpbrangb,  Albert  8t.  —  Hydropathics.  Harrogate^ 
from  63<.  per  vireek ;  Cairn ;  Harlow  Manor.  2V2  M.  from  the  station ;  Imperial ; 
Spa.  —  Passing  travellers,  especially  at  the  larger  hotels,  should  come  to 
a  distinct  understanding  beforehand  as  to  prices,  otherwise  no  allowance 
may  be  made  for  meals  taken  outside  the  hotel.  The  custom  of  dressing 
for  dinner  prevails  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels.  —  Boarding 
Souses  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Baths.  Massage  Douche  3«.  6(1.,  Sulphur  2s. -Ss.  6(2,  Needle  is.  6d., 
Turkish  2.«».  6d.,  Plunge  \s.-is  fid.,  etc.  —  Hinkbal  Water,  6<i.  per  day  at 
the  B  yal  Pump  Rooms;   Magnesia  Water,  id.  per  glass. 

Cband  Opera  House.  —  Spa  Gonukrt  Booms  (adm.  Is.  per  day). 

Oabs.  Per  mile:  1-2  pers.  i<.,  3-4  pers.  Is.  Qd.i  per  hour,  3«.  and 
Ss.  Qd. 

Ooaohes  daily  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

Harrogate  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  in  a  high  and  bracing  situ- 
ation among  the  Yorkshire  moors ,  ranks  with  Bath  and  Buxton 
among  the  three  <hief  inland  watering-places  of  England.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  High  and  Low  Harrogate ,  the  former  to  the  left 
(E.)  of  the  station,  the  latter  to  the  right.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  aristocratic  of  all  the  great  English  spas,  and  the  one  least 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  excursionists.  The  High  Harrogate  hotels 
face  the  Strayy  a  common  200  acTes  in  extent.  The  Wells  for  which 
Harrogate  is  ylsited  are  chiefly  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town ,  and 

have  been  known  for  nearly  300  years. 

They  include  the  chief  sulphur-springs  of  England,  and  also  chalybeate 
springs  not  unlike  those  of  Rissingen  and  Homburg,  though  less  pleasant 
to  drink  owing  to  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  Sulphur  Springs^  of 
which  there  are  two  strong  {Old  and  Montpellier)  and  seventeen  mild,  are 
e£ficaciou8  in  most  affections  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  six  Chalybeate  Springs  are  tonic  and  stim- 
ulant. The  so-called  Bog  Springs^  34  in  number,  rise  in  a  small  piece  of 
boggy  ground,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sulphur-springs,  and  though 
close  together  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  Near  the  springs  are  various 
Pump  Rooms.,  Baihs.^  and  other  adjuncts  of  a  fashionable  spa,  including  a 
Kursaal  (1903) ,  erected  at  a  cost  of  70,000/.  The  sumptuous  New  Baths 
(18y7)  cost  nearly  100  (XX)/.  (open  to  visitors,  1.30  2.30  p.m.).  —  Smollett 
gives  an  account  of  Harrogate  150  years  ago  in  'Humphrey  Clinker'. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Harlow  Hill  (600  ft.),  with  its  tower  (view). 
Other  favourite  points  for  excursions  are  Knareshorough  (p.  448),  3  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  High  Harrogate;  Harewood  (p.  464),  8  M.  to  the  8.;  Plumpton 
Park  (adm.  6<f.),  4  M.  to  the  E. ;  Al/nicu  Clif,  5Va  M.  to  the  8.W. ;  Ripon  and 
Fountains  Abbey  (see  below);  and  Bolton  Abbey  (p.  442),  16  M.  to  the  W.  — 
A  line  runs  from  Harrogate  up  Ndderdale^  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Nidd,  to  (14Vs  M.)  Pateley  Bridge  (King's  Arms,  B  2«„  D.  2s.  6d.).  On  the 
Vidd,  below  Harrogate,  are  Ribston,  famous  for  its  pippins,  and  Cowthorpe, 
with  a  gigantic  oak,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  England.  —  From  Harrogate  to 
Forifc,  see  p.  448. 

30  M.  Sipon  (Unicom^  R.  from  4s.,  D.  3s. 6(2. ;  Crown;  Black 
Bull;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms).,  a  quaint  little  country -town  with 
8225  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  C7f«,  ^j^  M.  from  the  station 
(motor-omn.  3d.). 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Bipon  in  the  7\.\i  ftew\.,i^  wi^  *.  Oosv^'iJvsk.^"** 
built  by  Bt.  Wilfrid  about  670.    In  678  the  see  ot  a  X^VskXio-^  Nq^"^  ^^.^^^s^st^s 
but  it  lapsed  with  the  death  of  its  tirst  \io\^eT  mv^  ^«w%  x^sA  ^'*^;^Ttvvr^ 
1836.  From  time  immemorial  a  horn  has  been  eo^ln^^a.nV^x^l^*^•^.  ^^^^i. 
before  the  boaao  of  the  'Wakeman\  or  KUyot^  %»a.  %X  \Xv^  ^a^^-t^^w  ^ 

Bakdbkbb'8  OreAt  Britain.     6tli  Edit.  ^^ 
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The  Gathbdkal,  which  does  not  occupy  the  same  site  as  the 
original  monastery  (see  p.  465),  is  approached  from  the  market-place 
by  the  Kirk  Gate.  The  transepts  and  part  of  the  choir  are  in  the  Tran- 
sition style  (1154-81),  the  W,  Front  is  E.E.  (1216-66),  the  E.  end 
of  the  choir  is  Dec  (1288-1300) ,  and  the  naye  and  part  of  the  S. 
side  of  the  choir  and  of  the  Central  Tower  are  Perp.  (1460-1620). 
The  Saxon  Crypt  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church  built  by 
St.  Wilfrid.  The  whole  church  has  been  restored  by  Scott.  It  is  one 
of  the  smaller  English  cathedrals ,  being  only  270  ft.  in  length ; 
but  it  is  87  wide  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  daily  seryices  are 
at  11.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.    Adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt  6d. 

The  Nave,  which  has  no  triforium,  is  late  Perp.,  except  the  £.B.  1m^ 
opening  into  the  W.  Towers.  Two  of  the  original  arches  (E.  and  8.)  be* 
low  the  central  tower  have  been  changed  from  D'orman  to  Perp.,  but  the 
other  two  are  still  circular,  though  the  lofty  shafting  run  up  at  the  W. 
arch  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  change  them  all.  —  The  Trahbspti 
retain  much  of  the  Transition  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  the  rebuilder 
of  the  church  (1186).  —  The  Ohoib,  in  which  the  Transition  l^orman,  the 
Dec.,  and  the  Perp.  portions  are  readily  distinguishable,  is  separated  fron 
the  nave  by  a  good  Perp.  Screen.  The  triforium -openings  hare  been^aaad, 
so  that  there  are  three  rows  of  windows  at  different  levels.  The  Dee.  S. 
window  is  fine  (modern  glass).  The  beautiful  carving  on  the  stalls  is  of 
the  l&th  century. 

To  the  8.  of  the  choir  are  the  Chaptkb  Housb  and  Vbstbt,  whiek 
are  believed  to  have  together  formed  a  small  Norman  church.  Below 
them  is  a  Norman  crypt.  Above  them  is  the  Ladt  Loft,  a  chapel  of  Uie 
Dec.  period,  built  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Nave  we  descend  to  the  *Cbtpt,  whieh 
is  one  of  the  only  two  Saxon  crvpts  in  England,  both  built  in  the  7th 
cent,  by  St.  Wilfrid  (comp.  p.  461).  A  long  narrow  passage  leads  to  a 
small  vaulted  chamber,  with  a  curious  opening  or  hole  called  *8t.  Wilfrid's 
Needle\  which  was  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  test  of  chastity,  the  pure  ornkj 
being  aole  to  be  drawn  through  it. 

In  Stammergate  is  the  interesting  Hospital  of  8t,  Mary  Magi^ 
len,  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  for  lepers ;  in  High  St.  Agnes'  St  ii 
the  Maiton  Dieu ,  a  hospital  of  the  16th  cent ;  and  in  Bondgate  is 
St.  John's  Hospital.  The  Museum  (adm.  2d.),  in  Park  St.,  chiefly 
contains  objects  of  natural  history. 

Fbom  Bifon  to  Fountains  Abbbt  ,  3  M.  (carr.  3s.;  motor  -  omidbvs 

from  the  station  to  Studley  Boyal,  6  times  daily  in  25  min.,   fare  9±)» 

Walkers  leave  the  town  by  the  Westgate,  opposite  the  Unicom  Hotel,  and 

after  a  few  yards  diverge  to  the  left  through  Park  St.,  passing  the  Miueni. 

At  the  fork  (flnger-post)  we  again  keep  to  the  left.    After  about  1  M.  we 

cross  a  bridge  over  the  Laver^  and   take   the  road  most  to  the  right 

About  3  min.  farUier  on,  a  wicket  on  the  left  opens  on  a  field>path,  wUeh 

cuts  off  Vi  M.  and  emerges  in  the  middle  of  Btudiejf  Village  ^  where  we 

turn  to  the  left,  soon  reaching  the  outer  gates  of  Studley  Royal,   the 

seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bipon.    Passing  through  the  gates  we  aseend  the 

long  avenue,   at  the  end  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  Church,  built  by  the 

Marquis    of  Bipon   in  1876.      After    about    *U  M.,    before    reaching   the 

church,  we  turn  to  the  left,  under  the  beech-trees  ('Spanish  chestnuts  and 

other  timber  also  fine),  pass  a  lake^  and  arrive  at  the  (V«  M.)  gate  of  the 

pJeMure-grovLnda  (is.).    The  gioun^ft ,  Waoxiiig!^  ^\A€ii  ^^iaa  the  Bkell^  are 

eUbontely  laid  out,  wltli  trimmed  Yie^<b%n '^w!S«tT<^%jVs^^><»tewsc|^ 

*"^  *^«il  temples.    Ifter  passing  ^KtVou%  ^NVeRt?  ^«^^^^TV^ 

tt^^ireaai  by*^.  rustic  Diidge,  ^«u^  ^'^V^^^Jtl^^'^^S^ 

-«»•<//,  and  aseend   to  the  Octog<m  Tower.   ^«k  ^«^  xxvm^a  ^  «^ 
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proceed  in  tine  original  direction  to  ^Anne  Boleyn**  8eaV^  an  arbonr  affording 
a  sudden  *Yiew  of  Fountains  Abbey,  which  lies  below,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Skell.  On  the  way  down  to  it  we  pass  Robin  EoocTs  Well, 
where  the  ^Gurtal  Friar**  soundly  thrashed  that  noble  outlaw  and  threw 
him  into  the  river.  —  "Fountains  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the 
14th  cent.,  is  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  picturesque  monastic 
ruin  in  England;  and  nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  the  plan  of  the 
secular  buildings  be  so  clearly  traced.  The  ^Church  is  in  the  Transition 
Norman  and  E.E.  styles,  with  a  Perp.  tower  and  an  additional  transept 
at  the  E.  end  resembling  the  *Nine  Altars'  of  Durham  (p.  453).  The 
Monastic  Buildings  lie  to  the  8.,  and  include  the  Cloister^  the  Chapter 
House  (with  a  collection  of  masons*  marks),  the  Refectory,  the  Buttery,  the 
Monks'"  Warming  House,  and  the  Kitchen.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  Inftrmary  (?)  and  the  foundations  of  the  Abbofs  House,  — 
To  the  W.  is  a  building  (300ft.  long),  which  was  used  by  the  cellarer 
and  lay  brothers;  and  beyond  the  bridge  and  the  gate  is  Fountains  Hall, 
an  interesting  Jacobean  mansion.  We  then  return  by  the  drive  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Skell. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  Maikenfield  Hall,  31/2  M.  to  the  S.W. ;  Hack- 
fall  Woods  (adm.  6(1.),  7  M.  to  theN.W. ;  and  the  ^rtmAam  Rocks. 

From  (33  M.)  Melmerhy  brancli-llnes  diverge  to  (11 M.)  North- 
allerton (p.  449)  and  (71/2  M.)  Masham  (4^2  M.  from  Jervaulx 
Abbey,  p.  449).  —  39  M.  Thirsk  (p.  448). 

56.  From  York  to  Beverley  and  Hnll. 

KoBTH  Eastbbk  Railway  to  (34  M.)  Beverley  in  l-lVs  hr.  {is.  6d., 
2s.  9Vsd.);  to  (43  M.)  Hull  in  l-iV*  hr.  (5<.  Td.,  Bs.  6d.).  —  The  quickest 
route  to  (39  M.)  Hull  is  via  Selby  (p.  444). 

York,  see  p.  446.  To  the  left  runs  the  Scarborough  line  (R.  54). 
9  M.  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Hardrada  of 
Norway  by  Harold  in  1066.  —  16  M.  Pocklington  (Feathers,  R.  2«., 
D.  28.  6d.),  with  an  E.E.  church  with  a  Perp.  tower.  —  23  M. 
Market  Weighton  (Londesborough  Arms ,  K.  or  D.  %.  6(2.)  is  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Selby  (p.  444)  and  to  (14  M.)  Driffield  and 
(49  M.)  Bridlington  (p.  462).  We  now  enter  the  undulating  chalk- 
district  known  as  the  Wolds. 

34  M.  Beverley  (* Beverley  Arms,  R.  3*.  6d.,  D.  from  3«.  6d. ;  King's 
Head ;  Holdemess,  R.  2*.,  D.  2s.  6d. ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  quiet 
town,  the  see  of  a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
13,185  inhab.,  surpasses  all  English  towns  of  its  size  in  possessing 
two  fine  churches  of  the  first,  or  all  but  the  first  rank. 

*Bbvbblby  Minsteb  (334  ft.  long,  64  ft  wide),  which  occupies 
the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church  to  the  S.  of  the  town ,  dates 
mainly  from  the  13-14th  centuries.  The  Perp.  West  Facade  re- 
sembles that  of  York  Minster.    There  are  two  transepts. 

Interior.    Among  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the  Nave,  which  is 
in  the  late-Dec.  style  (ca.  1350),  are  the  triforium  -  arcade,  the  musical 
angels  on  the  piers,  the  tabernacle -work  below  the  W.  window,  and  the 
^Maiden's    Tomb'   (below    the    15th   bay    from    the  W.   on  the  S.  side). 
—    The   B.B.   Choib   is   separated   from   the  nvie  Xi'^    "a.  ^^^^  -aska^^ra. 
sereeiif  and  eontaina  some  fine  old  stalls.  Bet^ftcu  \\ift  Oiv^Vt  ^Ti-^KXA"^^* 
Transept  ia  the  heauiitul  '^ Percy  Shrine  iXMi).,  a  ^oo^^Ve-w  ^1n«i\!\s3b^^^  «^- 
tahted  from  the  top  of  the  reredos.    Tlie  detaWa  ol  \Vfc  ^o^^  ^^'^T'^.-v  ^%.n. 
inapeetion.     The  Fridstol,    or  stone  'CliaiT  of  Pe%»«r,  TftceS:^^  VX^'^  \*»^^ 
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this  church  once  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  — 
The  top  of  the  W.  Totoen  (200  ft.)  affords  an  extensive  view. 

*St.  Maby's  Ghtjbch,  to  the  N.,  a  little  beyond  the  mirket- 
place ,  is  another  unusually  fine  crucifonn  church,  mainly  in  the 
Dec.  and  Perp.  styles,  though  possessing  features  of  earlier  date. 

Among  the  spedal  points  of  interest  are  the  *W.  Froni^  the  S.  P$rA 
(with  a  D'orman  arch  on  the  inside),  the  Flemish  Chapel  (with  flamboyaiit 
tracery),  the  panelled  Ceiling  of  the  chancel,  and  the  Sculptural  Deeenh 
tion  throughout  the  church. 

A  short  way  beyond  St.  Mary's  is  the  North  Bar,  dating  fh>ni 
the  14th  cent. ,  and  formerly  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  Tbe 
picturesque  half-timbered  houses  just  outside  are  modem.  Ons 
the  doors  are  panels  after  cartoons  from  Punch. 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  lie  Burton  Boshes,  the  remnant  of  anaa- 
cient  forest  (oaks,  hollies,  thorn).  We  reach  them  by  turning  8hiz|l| 
to  the  left  outside  the  Bar  and  following  the  York  Road.  On  thU 
road  (1  M.)  are  the  remains  of  an  old  sanctuary  cross. 

At  Beverley  the  line  from  York  joins  the  line  from  Hull  to  Scarbonmfb. 
which  runs  northwards  via  (11  M.)  Drifjield  (Red  Lion),  an  agricnttani 
town  with  5766  inhab.,  BridUngUm  (p.  462) ,  Fileg  (p.  462),  and  fTfiir 
JuncUon  (p.  461). 

38  M.  Cotlingham,  a  favourite  residence  of  Hull  merchants.  Tbe 
church  contains  a  fine  brass  (14th  cent.). 

42  M.  Hull.  —  Hotels.  BoTAL  Station  (PI.  a;  G,  2),  at  the  V.B. 
Station,  K.  it..  B.  or  L.  2$.  ^d..  D.  3<.  6(1.;  Ikpkrial  (PI.  b;  G,  2),  near  the 
N.E.  Station,  B.  S«.  6d.,  D.  2s.  6d.;  Gbobvenob  (PI.  dj  C,  2),  near  the  V.B. 
Station,  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«-5«.;  Csoss  Kbts  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  in  the  Market- 
Place-,  ViTTORiA  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  at  the  Pier;  Geobge  (PI.  f ;  D,  2)s  Rotal 
(PI.  g ;  D, 3) ;  Midland  Trmperange.  —  Railwap  RefreshmeiU  Rooms ;  hmUuf/'s 
Restaurant,  King  Edward  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Besides  the  Paragon  Station  (PI.  G,  2)  of  the  N.BJt., 
near  tbe  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  Cannon  Street  Station  (PI.  D,  1)  of  tfce 
Hull  and  Bamsley  line,  to  the  W.,  there  is  a  Booking  Office  of  the  Oral 
Central  Bailway  at  the  Victoria  Pier  (PI.  D,  4),  whence  a  Steam  Feiry 
conveys  passengers  to  the  Bailway  Terminus  in  New  Holland,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  llumber. 

Cabs.  Per  I'A  M.  is.,  each  addit.,  V^  M.  6(1. ;  per  Vs  ^r-  U.,  each  addit 
'A  hr.  fit*.  —  Electric  Tramways  (fares  Id.)  from  Victoria  Square  (PI.  C,  % 
SavileSl.  (PI.  D,  2),  or  King  Edward  St.  (PI.  C,  2)  to  the  various  sabnrbsi 
also  from  Monument  Bridge  (PI.  D,  2)  to  Victoria  Pier  (PI.  D,  4).  Stopping- 
places  indicated  by  white  pole?. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Hull  to  Bergen,  Christiania,  Copenkagm, 
Antwerp i  Rotterdam,  Hamburg.,  Bremen.,  New  York.,  fiouen,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Leith,  Oirimsby,  London.,  and  numerous  other  British  and  foreign  ports. 

Theatres.  Royal  (PL  C,  2),  Paragon  St. ;  Grand  (PI.  D.  2),  i^eorge  St.; 
Alexandra^  Charlotte  St.  (PI.  D,  2);  Palace  Empire  (varieties).  Anlaby  Boad. 

American  Consul.  Waiter  C.  Hamm,  Prudential  Buildings,  Victoria  Square. 

Hull  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  a  town  on  the  Humber  estuary  with 
238,618  inhab.,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  deep-sea 
Aahing  fleet  of  500  boats,  including  steam-trawlers  of  22,660  tons. 
Th  e  following  walk  (*i-S\iTOr\T^«.«.%ft%  mQ^\.Ql^^^^\tLta  of  interests 
From  Paragon  Square  (PI.  0,  %,  fem>oe\\\%>v^^ ^V^  w^  M-t^fcw^^w 
Memorial  ri904\  we  walk  t^ioxigX^^^t^^fiTv^V  ^\i\"^jXfcva^;^'^v 
to  the  new  Victoria  Square,  in  N^\v\e\i  ^i^  t.  SlaVAit  o\  Q««wNV*«Mi 
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and  (on  the  N.  side)  the  new  CUy  HaU  (PL  C,  2).  King  Edward 
Street  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the  Statue  of  WUliam  de  la  PoUj 
first  mayor  of  Hull  (1332-36).  We,  however,  proceed  to  the  S., 
pass  the  Dock  Office  and  the  Wilberforce  Column,  and  cross  the 
Monument  Bridge  (PI.  D,  2),  which  affords  a  view  of  the  Docks.  At 
the  end  of  Whitefriargate  Trinity  Honse  Lane,  with  the  Trinity 
House  (established  in  1369),  leads  to  the  right  to  •Holt  Tbinity 
Church  (PL  D,  3),  a  large  Dec.  and  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott 
(see  p.  Iv).  In  the  Market  Place,  in  front  of  the  church,  is  an 
equestrian  Statue  of  William  III.,  by  Scheemaker  (1734).  We  descend 
to  the  right  through  Queen  St.  to  the  Victobia  Pier  (PL  D,  4), 
which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  traffic  in  the  Humber  and  of  the 
flat  coast  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  opposite  side  (ferry,  p.  468). 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  Humber  St.,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
soon  reach  the  quaint  High  St.  (PL  D,  3,  2).  In  the  latter,  immed- 
iately to  the  right,  is  the  old  De  la  Pole  Residence  (rebuilt),  with 
curious  carvings.  The  red  brick  house,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the 
right  (No.  25),  in  which  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833)  was  born, 
is  about  to  be  opened  as  a  public  museum  of  antiquities.  Salthouse 
Lane,  nearly  opposite,  leads  to  the  large  Queen*s  Dock  (PL  D,  2). 
Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  into  Lowgate,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  at  the  corner  of  the  broad  new  Alfred  Gelder  St.,  stands 
the  Town  Hall  (PL  D,  2),  in  the  Italian  style.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  a  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott, 
with  the  side-walk  running  below  the  tower  (good  interior).  — 
Silver  St,  at  the  end  of  Lowgate,  leads  back  to  Whitefriargate  (see 
above).  —  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Albion  St.,  1/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Paragon  Station. 

From  Hull  to  Gainsborough.,  see  p.  444;  to  Lincoln^  see  B..  57.  —  Branch- 
lines  also  run  from  Hull  (Paragon  Station)  to  (15V2  H.)  Hornsea  (Mere; 
Marine,  B.  or  D.  Qs.  Qd.-,  New,  B.  2<.,  D.  2<.  '^d.-.  Bun)  and  to  (21  M.) 
Withernsea  (Queen''8,  B.  4<.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  Pier),  two  small  watering-places 
on  the  German  Ocean. 

Fbok  Hull  to  Basmslet,  56  M.,  railway  in  iV4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  Is.  8d., 
is.  Sd.).  This  cross-country  line  runs  via  Howden  (p.  445)  and  Cudworth 
(p.  436). 

57.  From  Hall  to  Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

78  M.  Railway  in  SVa-S^A  hrs.  (fares  iO«.  5d.,  6*.  6Vsd.) ;  to  (45  M.)  Lin- 
coln in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  5<.  lOd.,  S«.  8d.).  We  travel  by  the  Great  Central 
Railway  to  (45  M.)  Lincoln  and  thence  to  (33  M.)  Nottingham  by  the  Midland 
Bailway.  Through-carriages  are  attached  to  some  trains. 

HuU,  see  p.  468.  Taking  onr  tickets  at  the  booklng-offlce  on 
the  Victoria  Pier  (comp.  p.  468),  we  ftrosB  the  Hnmber  by  a  steam 
ferry  to  (3  M.)  New  Holland,  the  starting-point  of  the  railway. 
The  line  traverses  the  flat  and  featureless  connty  of  Lincoln.  At 
(7  M.)  Thornton  Abbey,  to  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  old  abbey.  — 
91/2  M.  Vlceby,  junction  of  a  line  to  Great  Grimsby  (10  M.)  and 
Cleethorpes  (13  M.). 


lOBTHEBN  (tfl.   a;  IS,  OJ,    K..   tTOm  4<.  ;    WHITB  UABT   (tTL.  D;    15,  '^j,   neW  tM 

atbedral,  R.  4«.,  D.  Ss.  6d[.,  variously  judged ;  Sabacbn'b  Head  (PI.  dfR^ 
L.  4*..  D.  from  2«.  6d.;  Albion  (PI.  c;  B,  6),  B.  from  3*.  6d.,  D.  St.  hL( 
iPBBAD  p:agle  (PI.  e^  B,  4),  K.  2«.  6d.,  D.  2s.  9d.',   Qubkn's  (PI.  fiB,5)| 
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Great  Orinuiby  (Royal^  near  the  Docks  Station,  D.  8«. ;  Tarbonnigh^  near 
the  Town  Station,  B.  3<.  \  Rail.  Refreihmt.  Room*)  is  a  prosperous  harbour 
and  the  most  important  fishing-port  in  England  (63,138  inhab.  in  1901),  on 
the  8.  bank  of  the  Humber,  with  regular  steamer  communication  with 
the  Continent.  It  possesses  a  deet  of  1200  fishing  veaaels,  incladingrtevn- 
trawlers  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  25,(XX)  tons,  and  manned  by  8000  men 
and  boys.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  extensive  Docki  and  the 
Fiih  Auctions  on  the  Pontoon.  —  Oleethorpes  (Do^^hin^  D.  2s.  M.\  EM. 
Re/reshmt.  Rooms)  is  a  rising  watering-place,  with  12,578  inhab.,  a  seft-wall 
and  promenade,  clifT-gardens,  a  pier,  and  a  flat  sandy  beach.  It  is  eonneeted 
with  Great  Grimsby  by  tramway  also. 

From  Great  Grimsby  a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  Boston  (p.  473). 

15  M.  Bametby  is  the  janction  of  lines  to  OainsboroughCp.  474), 
Worksop  (p.  403),  and  Sheffield  (p.  380),  and  to  Doneaater  (p.  444). 
—  30  M.  Market  Rasen  (White  Hart). 

45  M.  Lincoln.  —  Bail  way  Stations.  The  G.  N.  and  the  if^UrndBma- 
toay  Stations,  near  each  other,  adjoin  the  High  St.  —  HoteUi.    Gbsat 
NoBTHEBN  (PI.  a^  B,  5),  R.  from  4*.;  White  Habt  (PI.  b^;  B,  2),  near  Hit 
cathedral, 
B. 

Bpbbad 

Knight's  Tempebance  (PI.  g^  B,  5),  B.  orD.  2.t.  —  Castle  Caf4^  ExeShMrai 
Gate,  with  rooms  to  let;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms;  Bridge  Tea  Rooms,  Higli  Bridfe. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  4),  Guildhall  St. 

Lincoln,  the  county-town  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  see  of  a  MiliO^ 
with  (1901)  48,784  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  rising  from 
the  Witharrij  in  the  midst  of  the  low  fen  district. 

Lincoln,  the  British  Lindcoit  and  the  Lindum  Colonia  (one  of  atet 
privileged  Clolonife)  of  the  Romans,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  1m 
Great  Britain,  and  rivals  Chester  in  the  interest  of  its  memorials  of  tiA 
past.  In  the  9th  cent.  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire  were  occupied  by  the  DaiMM, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  settlement  ih  the  ending  fry,  so  common  te 
local  names  in  this  shire.  Lincoln  was  accounted  the  fourth  city  of  tie 
realm  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  William  I.  selected  It  •• 
the  site  of  one  of  his  castles.  The  Castle  was  captured  by  Kins  Stephsa 
in  1140,  by  the  Barons  in  1216,  and  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1644.  Ohrlst- 
ianity  was  first  introduced  here  by  Paulinus  (p.  471)  in  the  7tJi  eenl{ 
but  the  bishopric  was  not  established  till  1073,  when  the  Mercian  see  was 
transferred  hither  from  Dorchester  (comp.  p.  229).  The  chief  industry  of 
Lincoln  is  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Midlands  by  means  of  the  Fossdyke  Oanal, 
which  joins  the  Witham  and  the  Trent. 

Leaving  the  Midland  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  5),  we  pioeeed 
to  the  N.  along  High  Street,  passing  the  modem  church  of  St.  Math 
on  the  left.   On  the  opposite  side  (No.  333)  is  an  interesting  half- 
timbered  house,  which  should  be  viewed  from  the  court-yard.    We 
then   cross  the   G.  N.  Railway  and  reach  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
fPl.  B,  5),  the  tower  of  which  is  a  good  example  of  the  pre-Normta 
etylef  thoagh  built  shoitly  iftor  the  Conquest.   The  £.£.  nave  and 
ebuicel  date  from  about  1*1%-,  t\ife  ^.  ^\.^^\&  Taa^^wv.   In  front  of 
the  church  stands  St.  Mary's  Condull,  tQmX.m^^.'b^Vti^^SRKift.^Bafc^ 

^th  fragments  of  an  old  mon^i&UiT^.  ^^•^'^^'^^^''tf''^^^ 
Tight  to  the  Great  Northern  RaU^a^,  ^^^^^^^  ^\^iSiic  i^^ 
left,  farther  on,  are  tlie  i^v-^^«^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Si,  ^«wAV«« ^  Q««rt 
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We  may  here  diyerge,  through  the  archway,  to  see  Bray  ford  Pool 
(boats  for  hire),  the  S.  bank  of  which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral. 

We  now  reach  the  ^High  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  an  ancient  struc- 

tare ,  with  a  row  of  buildings  on  its  W.  side  (quaint,  Dutch-like 

-view  of  their  backs  by  descending  the  steps  to  the  left).   In  front 

is  the  *Stonebow  (PI.  B,  4),  a  15th  cent,  gate- house,  the  upper  part 

need  as  the  Ouildhall. 

Just  before  the  Stonebow  we  may  diverge  to  the  right,  through  Salter- 
gate,  to  visit  St.  SwUMn's  Church  (PI.  B,  ("i  ^))  which  contains  a  Roman 
altar  (2nd  or  Srd  cent.  A.  D.),  discovered  in  1884.  —  Guildhall  St.,  diverging 
to  the  left  at  the  Stonebow,  leads  to  the  Pat  Office  (PI.  B,  I)  and  the 
(1  M.)  Race  (hum. 

At  the  head  of  High  St  we  follow  the  narrow  Stbait,  to  the 
light.  At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left,  is  the  *  Jew's  House  (PI.  B,  3), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
England  (early  12th  cent,  j  comp.  p.  xlil).  —  The  Strait  is  con- 
tlniLed  by  the  Steep  Hill,  halfway  up  which  is  a  platform  known 
M  the  Mayor's  Chair.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  right,  is 
the  House  of  Aaron  the  Jew,  with  a  Norman  window.  Opposite  is 
tiie  Bishop's  Hostel  (PI.  B,  2),  connected  with  the  Lincoln  Theo- 
logical School.  To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  Exchequer  Oate 
(PI.  B,  2)  of  the  Minster  Yard  (p.  473).  In  the  meantime,  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  enter  the  Castle  (PL  B,  2;  adm.  2d.;  open  10-12 
&  2-4,  5,  or  6  p.m.). 

Th^  Castle  Walls  enclose  an  area  of  6Vs  acres,  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
and  contain  the  Assize  Courts  and  the  old  County  Prison  (disused ;  open  to 
▼irttors).  To  reach  the  Keep  (12  th  cent.)  we  turn  to  the  left  on  entering 
and  pass  through  a  gateway.  View  from  the  top  of  Cobb^s  Hall^  the  round 
tower  to  the  S.  of  the  entrance.  Just  inside  the  entrance-gateway,  to  the 
right,  is  a  Tine  Oriel  Window^  brought  from  John  of  Gaunt's  Palace  (p.  473). 

We  now  continue  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  Bailgate, 
In  which,  in  the  cellar  of  No.  29  (to  the  left;  adm.  !«.),  are  the 
highly-interesting  remains  of  a  Roman  Basilica, 

In  the  Westgate ,  which  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bailgate ,  is 
St,  Paul's  Churchy  occupying  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Paulinus  (p.  470). 

Bailgate  ends  at  the  ♦Newport  Abch  (Pl.B,  1),  one  of  the  gates 
of  Lindum  Golonia  and  a  unique  specimen  of  a  Roman  city-gate 
in  England.  Its  date  is  placed  between  B.  G.  60  and  A.  D.  50.  — 
We  may  now  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  along  the  East  Bight 
(diverging  just  inside  the  gate;  to  the  left  a  paddock,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  old  wall)  into  the  Minster  Yard  (see  p.  473) ,  which 
we  reach  on  its  N.  side. 

♦Lincoln  Cathedral  (PL  B,  0,  2),  splendidly  crowning  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  finest 
church  in  Great  Britain.    Other  cathedrals  equal  or  surpass  it  in 
certain  points,  but  in  the  combinatloii  ot  ^V-l^^  ^^^^^1  ^\^^\s^^.^ 
effectlveneBB  of  both  Interior  and  exteiioi,  ^qq^ '^T^%«i^^Jfi^^'^>  *^^ 
grandeur  of  posiUon,  it  has  probably  no  tV^^.    ^Ve^  VqSS.^xv%*^ 
i80ft.  long  (internal  measnremeiit^ ,  ^  1\..^\^«^.  '>^  ^"^^1.  ^-^ 
ke  W.  trauaeptB,  aqd  82  ft.  M^li.    Opeii  Uomi  A^  •..^^  '^'^  ^-^    '^ 
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7  p.m.;  daily  seryices,  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.    Adm.  to  the  choir  and 

cloisters  6cl.,  to  the  tower  6d. 

History.  Of  the  original  cathedral,  built  in  1074-92,  there  remains  the 
lower  portion  of  the  W.  front  and  part  of  the  first  bay  of  the  nay e.  This 
building  was  restored  after  a  fire  about  1141,  and  to  this  second  Norman 
period  may  be  » scribed  the  W.  doorways  and  the  three  lower  stories  of  the 
W.  towers,  with  their  elaborate  1?.  and  S.  gables.  The  Norman  cathedral 
was  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1186,  and  its  restoration  was  at  once  un- 
dertaken by  Bishop  Bugh  CSt.  Hugh  of  Lincoln';  1186-1200j,  who  finished 
the  Choir  and  the  E.  Trotuepts,  the  earliest  piece  of  E.E.  work  of  known 
date  (p.  xliv).  The  W.  TranttpU  and  Chapter  Bouse  were  completed  soon 
after,  and  the  Nave^  including  the  W.  front,  by  about  1260.  The  Pretlftery 
and  Cloittera  followed  in  the  same  cent. ,  and  the  upper  story  of  the 
Central  Tower^  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  about  1240-60,  was 
added  between  1800  and  1320.  The  upper  parts  of  the  W.  towers  are 
late^Dec.  (ca.  1380).  The  Chapelt  attached  to  the  Presbytery  are  Perp. 
(16-16th  cent.). 

Exterior.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  external  features  of  the  cathed- 
ra] are  its  Hne  *  Central  and  W.  Towers  (262  ft.  &  200  ft.  high);  the  *W.  Fa- 
fadej  which  is  imposing  in  spite  of  its  mixture  of  styles  (p.  Izi)  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  mere  screen;  the  E.  /Vonl,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  aisle-gables;  the  Oalilee  Porch ^  adjoining  the  S.W.  Tran- 
sept; the  8.E.  Portal;  and  the  Chapter  Bouse,  with  its  flying  buttresses. 

Interior.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  one  of  the  W.  doors.  The  Navb 
is  harmonious  and  imposing,  though  the  vaulting  is  rather  low  and  the 
bays  too  wide.  At  its  W.  end  are  two  chapels,  of  somewhat  later  date. 
The  Norman  font  stands  under  the  second  arch  to  the  S.  The  stained  glass 
is  modem,  and  the  monuments  are  of  little  interest.  The  way  in  which  the 
E.E.  work  is  accommodated  to  the  pre-existing  Norman  front  is  interesting. 
—  The  Central  Towbr  is  suppjorted  by  four  fine  and  lofty  arches,  with 
massive  stone  piers,  contrasting  with  the  slender  piers  of  the  nave.  In 
the  lantern  bangs  ^Oreat  Tom**,  a  bell  weighing  &Vs  tons.  The  general  view 
of  the  interior  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  orgun  placed  below  the  western- 
most of  these  arches.  —  The  Gbeat  Tsansepts  contain  two  bays  of 
St.  Hugh's  work,  while  the  rest  is  a  little  later.  I'he  most  interesting 
features  are  the  two  circular  windows,  that  in  the  S.  transept  being  called 
the  "Bishofs  Eye  (ca.  1326),  and  that  in  the  N.  the  ^Dean's  Eye  (ca.  1226). 
The  glass  in  both  is  old.  The  E.  aisles  of  the  transepts  contain  chapels, 
separated  from  the  transepts  by  carved  screens.  The  beautiful  *Dooneays 
leading  into  the  choir-aisles  are  of  the  latest  E.E.  period. 

The  "^Chuib,  the  oldest  known  example  of  the  E.E.  or  pure  Gothic 
style,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Dec.  Screen  (1320),  surmounted  by 
the  organ.  The  lowness  of  the  vaulting  is  felt  here  even  more  than  in  the 
nave.  The  five  easternmost  bays  of  the  choir,  beyond  the  E.  Transepts, 
form  the  '*Thesbttert  or  Angel  Chuib,  *one  of  the  loveliest  of  human 
works',  added  in  1265-80.  Its  proportions  and  its  details  are  alike  admir- 
able. The  "Choir  Stalls,  dating  fr>m  the  late-Dec.  period  (1360-80),  are  un- 
surpassed in  England  (comp.  p.  289).  Among  other  noticeable  points  in 
the  choir  are  the  *E.  Window,  the  Etsster  Sepulchre,  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar;  the  monuments  of  Catherine  Swynford,  third  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  their  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Westmorland,  to  the  right  of 
the  altar;  the  :<ltar-tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  (d.  l'J90),  destroyed  in  1644  and 
re-erected  in  1891  (below  the  great  F.  window);  the  site  of  the  shrine  of 
Little  St.  Bugh  of  Lincoln,  a  child  alleged  to  have  been  crucified  by  the 
Jews  (8.  aisle);  the  unique  Piers  at  the  angles  of  the  choir  «nd  E.  transept, 
^Jtb  their  crockets  and  detached  shafts;  the  modem  Pulpit-,  the  monuments 
of  Bp.  Word»toorth  (d  1885)  and  Dean  Butler  (d.  1894) ;  the  sculptured 
v?f/      in   the  Angel  Choir;  and  the  Diapered  Screen  of  the   Choristers* 

Vi*    n        ®'  *^®  stained  glass  is  modern  and  bad. 
on  ti!^  «Ji?^®J'*^,*'*®  «n*ered  from  the  N.E.  Transept  through  a  vestibule 
Penrose^  t\.2\^h^^}^  *  ®'*^  commemorating  'Mrs.  NarkhaaC  (Elizabeth 
Penrose),  the  guide  of  our  earliest  historical  studies.    The  Cloisters  were 
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erected  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  N.  Walk,  rebuilt  by 
Wren,  affords  one  of  the  best  yiews  of  the  cathedral.  —  In  the  E.  Walk 
is  the  entrance  to  the  *Ghaptsh  Housb,  a  decagonal  building  of  the  18th 
cent.,  with  yaulting  borne  by  a  central  shaft.  Several  of  the  earliest 
English  parliaments,  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  met  here.  —  The 
Chapter  Libbabt,  above  the  N.  Cloister,  contains  6000  vols,  and  valu- 
able MSS. 

Many  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  Close,  or  Minstbh  Yabo,  are 
picturesque  and  interesting.  Among  these  are  the  Chimeery  (li-lOth  cent.), 
at  the  IN.E.  angle;  the  Cantilupe  CJumtrpi,  the  house  known  as  thePiriorp; 
and  the  quaint  little  Viciws'  Cotwt  (14-16th  cent.),  opposite  the  S.E.  Transept. 
The  remains  of  the  Old  Episcopal  Palace  to  the  8.,  the  oldest  parts  dating 
from  early  in  the  12th  cent.,  are  also  of  great  interest;  they  include 
Bishop  Alntoick's  Totoer  (now  fitted  up  for  the  Theological  School)  and 
Dining  Room,  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall.  A  new  Palace  has  been  erected  close  by. 
The  Deanery^  to  the  N.,  is  modem;  the  Sub-Deemery  (with  a  good  oriel) 
and  the  Precentory  have  been  modernized.  In  the  close,  beside  the  Chapter 
House,  stands  a  Statue  of  Tennyson  (see  below).  —  The  main  entrance  to  the 
Close  is  by  the  Exchequer  Gate  (see  p.  471),  a  large  three-arched  gateway  of 
the  early  14th  century.  Pottei'  Oate,  at  the  S.E.  comer,  is  of  the  same  date. 

Among  other  points  of  Interest  In  Lincoln  are  the  Arboretum 

(PI.  D,  E,  3),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city ;  the  small  ruin  of  Monks^ 

Abbey;  St.AnneU   Bede- Houses    (PL  D,  E,  2);  the  large  County 

Hcspiial  (PL  E,  2,  3);  and  the  /Science  ^  Art  School  (PL  C,  3).  — 

In  the  High  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  Midland  Railway  (see  p.  470), 

is  8t.  Mary's  Guild,  an  interesting  range  of  12th  cent,  buildings, 

popularly  known  as  John  of  Gaunt's  Stables  (to  the  left;   near 

St.  Peter's).  On  the  opposite  side  (Nos.  122, 123)  Is  John  of  OaunVs 

Palace   (much  altered).     The  old  church  of  St.  Peter- at -Oowts 

(PL  A,  6),  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  has  a  pre-Norman  tower 

like  that  of  St  Mary's  (p.  470).   The  High  St.  ends  at  the  Bargate 

Bridge,  over  an  arm  of  the  Witham. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Lincoln  contain  few  attractions,  but  the 
ecclesiologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  Lincolnshire  churches. 

The  usual  routes  from  London  to  Lincoln  are  the  6.  N.  R.  from  King^s 
Cross  via  Qranthom  (comp.  p.  387),  or  the  G.  E.  B.  from  Liverpool  St. 
via  Spalding  (p.  474;  3-4  hrs. ;  fares  18«.  lOd.,  10«.  9d.);  it  may  also  be 
reached  from  St.  Pancras  or  Marylebone  Station  vi&  Nottingham,  or  from 
Euston  via  Rugby  and  Trent. 

Fbom  Lincoln  to  Boston,  31  M.,  G.  N.  R.  in  8/4.I1/4  hr.  (fares  it.  2d., 
2«.  G^Jid.),  This  line  runs  through  the  fen-country,  following  the  lower 
course  of  the  Witham.  From  (9  M.)  Bardney  a  branch -line  runs  K.  to 
Louth,  with  a  fine  church-spire,  294  ft.  high.— At  (15V3M.)£trl;«<0ad,  with  the 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (12th  cent.),  a  line  diverges  to  Homcastle,  passing 
Woodhall  Spa,  with  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iodine.  —  To  the 
left,  near  (19  M.)  Tattershalh  is  the  keep  of  an  old  Castle  (16th  cent.). 

31  M.  Boston,  i.e.  St.  BotolpVs  Town  (Peacock;  Red  Lion;  Rail  R/mt. 
Rooms),  an  ancient  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  with  15,667  inhab., 
is  perhaps  chiefly  interesting  from  its   association  with  its  famous  name- 
sake on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  *" Church  j>f  St.  Botolph  (much 
injured  by  fire  in  1900)  is  a  large  Dec.  building,  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower 
('Boston  Stump*)  crowned  with  an  octagonal  lantern  (280  ft.).    It  contains 
a  chapel  restored  in  1857  by  New  England  Bostoniana  iia.  xa^a^^r^  ^V^'^tscb. 
Cotton  (1585-1652),  who  was  vicar  here  before  "Vxe  -wcuXi  Vq  kTsi«AR»»»  '^^^ 
old  Onild/^all,   in  y^hich  Brewster  (p.  444)  and  "Vi\a  coTxvve^Ts^^^^^^**^   <^^%, 
haa  aome  ancient  stained  glass.  Among  tYie  quOiint  Vivm\>eT  \i\v'vV?^\"^%*  ^wa^j^, 
town  is  Shoc^riart  Hall,  —  Boston  is  a  xaUwaT-cftiiXxe  ot  *^^*^;Su%«* 
linea  running N.  to  (idi/tM.)  Firsby  (wlience  \>Taiic\i^^  ^^^^  ?£»*•'«*>*= 
^fomersby,   the  birthplace  of  Tennyaon   in  ISOft,  mx^  X.o  Bkagt^^-* 
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watering-place),  (21  M.)  WillougKbp  (with  a  branch  to  Sutton-on-Sea  and 
Mablethorpe),  (84  M.)  Louth  (p.  473),  and  (471/3  M.)  Qrimhy  (p.  470);  W.  to 
(151/4  M.)  aieaford  (p.  388)  and  (32  H.)  Qrantham  (p.  887);  and  S.  to  (14  M.) 
Bpalding  (Lfnn^  Peterborough^  etc.).  Many  of  the  finest  churches  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Norfolk  lie  on  the  railway  between  Boston  and  L3rnn  (comp.  p.  487). 
Fbom  Linooln  to  Gaiksborough,  16  M .,  railway  in  20-30  min.,  yia  Sitxilbp, 
Stow  Parky  and  Lea,  —  16  M.  aainsborongh  (  White  Hart,  B.  4^.,  D.  from  3s. ; 
Rail.  R/mt.  Roomt),  on  the  Trent^  is  an  interesting  old  nver-port  and  manu- 
facturing town.  The  Church  of  All  Sainte  has  an  ancient  tower  (ca.1300).  The 
Old  Hall,  or  Manor  Houee  (no  adm.),  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  baroniid  resi- 
dence (l5-16th  cent. ;  restored  in  1884).  Jofm  Robinson  (1575-1625),  the  pastor 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Leyden,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Gainsborough,  where  the  John  Robinson  MemorieU  Church  was  opened  in  1897. 
Gainsborough  is  the  St.  Ogg's  of  the  'Mill  on  the  Floss'.   The  *eagre%  or  tidal 
wave  on  the  Trent,  runs  past  the  town.  —  Railways  to  Doncaster  (p.  444), 
Retford  (p.  387;  for  Sheffield),  and  Bametbp  (p.  470)  diverge  here.    Near 
Haxey,  the  fourth  station  on  the  line  to  Doncaster,  is  Epworih^  the  birth- 
place of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (in  1706  and  1706),  which  may  be  reached 
also  from  Crowle,  on  the  line  between  Barnetby  and  Doncaster  (p.  470).  — 
A  steamer  plies  daily  from  Gainsborough  to  Hull. 

Beyond  Lincoln  the  train  contlnueB  to  run  through  the  fenny 
district,  the  meres  and  marshes  of  which  have,  however,  been 
mostly  converted  Into  rich  pasture  and  fertile  corn-land.  —  At 
(61  M.)  Newark  (p.  444)  we  cross  the  main  line  of  the  G.N.R. 

641/2  M.  Rolleston  Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (71/2  M.)  8ouih- 
well  and  (141/2  M.)  Mansfield  (p.  402). 

Southwell  (Saracen's  Head),  a  small  town  with  2800  inhab.,  is  often 
visited  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  *Minster  (306  ft.  long),  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  cathedral  in  1884.  It  is  one  of  the  few  great  English  churches  of  an 
early  period  that  retain  their  three  towers.  The  i^aoe,  Transepts,  and 
Towers  are  Korman,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent. ;  and  the 
massive  "^Interior  is  very  imposing.  The  Choir,  with  its  ingeniously  com- 
bined triforium  and  clerestory,  is  E.E.,  dating  from  1230-60.  The  Cluster 
House,  erected  in  1285-1300,  is  adorned  with  exquisite  '^Stone-carvings.  The 
fine  Screen  separating  the  choir  and  nave  is  Dec.  (14th  cent.).  —  To  the 
S.  of  the  cathedra]  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  and  the  Ifete  Palace  by  Bodley. 

At  (681/2  M.)  Thurgarton  Is  Thurgarton  Priory,  on  the  site  of  a 
Benedictine  convent.    The  Priory  Church  is  now  the  parlsh-chnrch. 
78  M.  Nottingham  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  see  p.  382. 

58.  From  London  to  Cambridge. 

56  M.  Gbbat  Eastern  Railway  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  or  St. 
Pancras  in  iVi-^/i  hrs.  (fares  Ss.  9d.,  is.  V/^d.).  —  Cambridge  may  also 
be  reached  by  the  G.N.B.  via  Hitchin  (same  times  and  fares),  or  by  the 
L.N.W.R.  via  Bedford. 

The  trains  from  Liverpool  Street  and  8t.  Pancras  traverse  the 

N.E.  suburbs  of  London  and  unite  at  (6  M.)  Tottenham,   The  line 

skirts  the  river  Lea.  Beyond  (8  M.)  Angel  Road  the  wooded  heights 

of  Epping  Forest  are  visible  to  t'^Ck  fv^\..  —  V^  ^»  Watthom  Cross 

(P'our  Swans),  with  Waltham  X\i\ie^  mv^^tq%%V>^^^^^^^^'^*'5.^«^ 

Aoncanibrmlst  Theological  ColUge-  mt\iw^C.T^^^'^^5.^x^^^^'«^- 
hnntln  ±712. 
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Gheshunt  may  also  be  reached  by  another  line  from  Liverpool  St., 
Tia  Edmonton  (Bell,  rebuilt  since  Cowper's  time),  whence  a  short  branch- 
line  runs  to  Enjleld;  see  Baedeker* s  Htmdbook  for  London. 

17  M.  Broxboume  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  station  for  Bailey- 
bury  College  and  the  junction  of  lines  to  Rye  House  and  Hertford 
(p.  391),  and  to  Widford  and  Buntingford. 

Charles  Lamb,  when  a  boy,  used  to  visit  Blakestoare^  near  Widford  (the 
Blakesmoor  in  H —  shire  of  ^Elia^),  where  his  grandmother,  Mary  Field 
(d.  1792  i  buried  at  Widford),  was  housekeeper. 

We  now  cross  the  Lea  and  enter  Essex.  —  From  (30  Y2  M.)  Bishop's 
Stortford  {George ;  7143  inhab.),  with  a  celebrated  Grammar  School, 
a  branch  runs  to  (9  M.)  Ihinmow  (White  Lion),  Felstead  (11 V2  ^0) 
Braintree  (18  M.),  and  (30  M.)  Witham  (p.  488). 

Near  Felstead  are  the  ruins  of  Little  DunmotD  Priory^  where  it  was  the 
custom  (recently  revived)  to  present  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married  couple 
who  had  not  repented  of  their  marriage  during  a  year  and  a  day. 

Near  (42  M.)  Audley  End  is  the  fine  mansion  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  occupied  at  present  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (no  adm.). 

About  3  M .  to  the  N.E.  (railway)  is  Saffron  Walden  (Rose  &  Crown),  a 
small  town  (5896  inhab.),  with  a  large  Perp.  church,  a  ruined  castle,  a 
museum,  and  several  quaint  timbered  houses. 

46  M.  Great  Chester  ford ;  53  M.  Shelford,  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  Linton,  Haverhill^  and  Long  Melford  (p.  488).  Farther  on,  the 
low  Gogmagog  Hills  are  visible  to  the  right.  The  red  buildings  on 
the  same  side  as  we  enter  the  station  are  Cavendish  College  (p.  484). 

66  M.  Cambridge.  —  Hotels.  ^Univbhsity  Arms,  Regent  St.  (PI.  a; 
B,  4),  B.  5«.,  D.  4«.,  on  Sun.  6«.;  Bull  (PI.  b;  0,  4),  Trumpington  St., 
B.  is.  9<l.,  D.  5«. ;  Lion  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  Petty  Cury;  Blde  Boar  (PI.  h:  C,  3), 
Trinity  St.,  B.  &  bath  3«.,  D.  Ss. ;  Hoop  (PI.  d;  C,  2) ,  Bridge  St.,  B.  4«.  6d., 
D.  Se.  6d.5  SiRDAB  (PI.  f-,  C,  3),  14  Market  St.  j  Livingstone  (PI.  g-,  D,  3), 
16  Petty  Cury,  B.  &  B.  from  ds.  9df.,  Bird  Bolt,  R.  2s.,  Regent  St.,  temperance 
hotels.  —  Boarding  Houses:  Brooklyn,  70  Regent  St.,  Kenmare  House, 
74  Trumpington  St.  (from  6#.  per  day  at  both). 

Restaurants.  *Buol^  17  Eing^s  Parade  ^  Hartmann,  3  Market  St. ;  Bail. 
Refreshmt.  Rooms.  —  The  Caf4,  14  Trinity  St.;  Dorothy  Cafi^  Sidney  St, 
(tea  and  coffee).  —  Ices  at  Thurston's,  26  St.  Andrew^s  St.;  Bradford. 
9  Rose  Crescent. 

Photographs.    Steam,  72  Bridge  St.;  Johnson,  3  St.  Andrew  St. 

Baths,  10  Rose  Crescent.  —  River  Baths  at  the  University  Sheds  (not 
open  to  strangers)  and  on  Sheep's  Green. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Petty  Cury. 

The  Railway  Station  (beyond  PI.  F,  6)  lies  IV2  M.  from  the  centre  of 
the  town;  cab  is,  6d.  (each  pers.  beyond  one,  6d.  extra). 

Oabs.  For  IV2  M.  is.,  each  Vz  ^-  additional  6d.,  each  pers.  beyond  one 
6d.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring*,  with  two  horses  is.  6d.,  Gd.,  9d.  Per 
hour  2s.  Qd.  (1-3  pers.),  with  two  horses  4s.  Qd.  (1-7  pers.),  each  V*  br. 
additional  Qd.,  is. 

Tramways  run  from  the  Station  through  Hills  Road,  Regent  St.,  and 
St.  Andrew's  St.  to  the  Post  Office  (PI.  D,  8)  and  through  Lensfield  Road 
and  Trumpington  St.  to  the  Market  Place  (PI.  C,  3).  Fares  Id.^^d.  —  <^\ssqx- 
bnaes  (fare  id.)  also  plj  {rom.  the  Station  to  VVxe  Markel-Pioftfe.^  ^N.^. 

Principal  AttnotiouB.  FitzteHliam  Museum  Vp.  \:il^s  PeUrKw**  ^-Jf^^. 
Queens' College  (p.  A7B)',  King's  Co«et?e(p.  W^^,^w\\aiV\A%TO\«v^^«^^^w%* 
f^J^^"^^  (P-  ^SO)',  exterior  of  the  I7f*4»«raitv  JMbramt  «^^  ^ct^iov^^*<sS 
6>.  480)i  Trinity  College  (p.  480),  and  grouuda-,  St.  JoW  »  ColU^j* Vs^^''  3„ 
groundai    ihe  Round  Church\,  4S2)^    Kagdalene  Co\Ug«  Vs-  *^^^ 
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College  (p.  482);  0<mville  and  Cains  College  (p.  480).  A  coUege-serrice  should 
be  attended  in  the  chapel  of  Eing''s ,  Trinity,  St.  John'*s,  or  Gains.  A  walk 
or  a  row  along  the  *Backi  should  on  no  aiccount  be  omitted. 

Boata  may  be  hired  on  the  Lower  River  ^  the  Upper  Biver,  or  the 
Back*^  three  reaches  of  the  Cam^  at  difTerent  levels,  separated  by  locks. 
Visitors  who  merely  wish  a  short  row  should  take  a  boat  either  at  the 
Mill  Pool  (PI.  G,  4)  or  at  Garret  Hostel  Bridge  (PI.  B,  3),  adjoining 
Trinity,  and  skirt  the  College  Backs  (see  below).  —  The  Inter-Collegiaie  Boat 
Races  (comp.  p.  237;  chiefly  in  June)  are  rowed  on  the  Lower  River  (p.  482), 
and  here  also  all  the  necessary  practice  is  performed.  The  pretty  but 
narrow  Upper  River  is  resigned  to  non-racing  boats. 

Cambridge^  a  town  with  (1901)  38,393  inhab.,  situated  on  theCSam, 
in  a  somewhat  flat  but  not  nnpleasing  district,  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  two  great  English  Universities.  Though  on  the 
whole  less  picturesque  than  Oxford,  especially  as  regards  general 
views,  Gambridge  contains  several  collegiate  buildings  which  are 
at  least  equal  in  interest  to  those  of  the  sister-university,  while  in 
certain  points,  such  as  the  ^Backs',  i.e.  the  beautiful  lawns  and 

avenues  behind  the  colleges,  it  possesses  charms  peculiar  to  itself. 

History.  Though  its  authenticated  pre-academic  epoch  is  longer,  the 
history  of  Gambridge  is  identified,  even  more  than  is  the  case  at  Oxford, 
with  the  growth  of  its  university.  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  tiie 
British  Caer  Graunth  and  the  Roman  Caniboritum,  situated  on  the  N.  (left) 
bank  of  the  Cam  or  Oranta.  The  name  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  as  Qrantabryege^  and  later  as  Cantebrigge  (14-15th  cent.).  The  town 
was  ravaged  several  times  by  the  Danes,  and  William  the  Conqueror  built 
a  castle  here,  of  which  almost  nothing  now  remains  (comp.  p.  482). 

In  regard  to  the  University,  legend  has  been  nu  less  daring  at  Cam- 
bridge than  at  Oxford,  ascribing  the  establishment  of  the  Hrst  seat  of 
learning  here  to  a  Spanish  prince  named  (7a»<a&cr,  300  years  before  the  Chri»> 
tian  era.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  first  establishment  of  teaching  bodies 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  i2th  cent. ,  while  their  documentary 
history  begins  in  the  13th.  The  earliest  recognition  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity  occurs  in  a  writ  of  the  second  year  of  Henry  III.  (1217)  \  the  first 
college  was  founded  in  1284 ;  and  in  1318  the  University  was  recognised  as  a 
studitim  generate  by  Pope  Jolin  XXII.  The  manner  of  its  early  development 
was  similar  to  that  of  Oxford,  and  has  already  been  indicated  at  p.  234.  Of 
the  numerous  disputes  between  the  University  and  the  Town,  the  most  serious 
was  that  of  1381,  when  the  townsmen  stormed  the  colleges  and  destroyed 
most  of  their  charters.  In  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  colleges  sent  thcdr 
plate  to  the  king,  but  the  town  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  rule 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Cambridge  contains  17  colleges  and  2  public  hostels, 
attended  by  about  8000  students.  There  are  also  four  other  hostels  and 
two  colleges  for  w<  men,  not  incorporated  with  the  University. 

Comn.  Willu  &  Clark's  'Architectural  History  of  Cambridge'  (4  quarto 
vols.;  lo^-'G),  J.  Bass  Mullingers  admirable  'History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge'  (1873-84),  J.  W,  Claris  'Cambridge'  (1890)  and  ^Historical 
and  Descriptive  Notes',  T.  D.  Atkinson's  'Cambridge'  (11-98).  Dean  Stubbs's 
*  Cambridge',  in  the  'Medieeval  Towns'  series  (1905),  the  Vniversitv  Calem- 
dar.  and  the  Cambridge  Studenfs  Handbook.  See  also  pp.  236-237  for  a 
general  sketch  of  the  customs  and  organisation  of  the  University. 

At  the  (3  min.)  end  of  Station  Road  we  turn  to  the  right  and 

follow  the  tramway-line,  passing  t\ife  i^^  CKutcK  of  SL  Paul,  and 

Harvey  Bond,  leading  to  thie  UniiJCTaU'a  Ctlcktl  QTo\Hv^/^w!CEvssi^\i.>N. 

tbe  large  Homan  Catholic  Church,  OTtt^o«i^  x\ifeP«f%tOtwiwww  ^VmX 

/PA  ^  ex  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Len«fleldBoaA,^\.x^]^xW^^«^ 

'ending  to  the  (%  M.)  S.  end  ot  Trumpinglon  Slttet.  1^«^N.%^>»*^»<^ 
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Hobson'a  Conduit  (PI.  D,  5),  oonstrncted  in  1614,  partly  at  the  cost 

of  Thomas  Hobson,  carrier  and  liyery  stable-keeper,  whose  rule  of 

strict  rotation  in  letting  out  his  horses  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  *Hob- 

Bon's  Ghoice\    His  memory  has  been  immortalised  by  Milton. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.,  we  -p&ss  Addenbrooke^s  Hospital  (PI.  D,6) 

and  reach  the  *Fitzwllliam  Hnseum  (Pi.  G,  D,  6 ;  open  daily,  10-5 

in  summer  and  10-4  in  winter ;  on  Frid.  to  visitors  accompanied  by 

a  member  of  the  University  in  academic  gown),  a  fine  building  in 

Grecian  style,  with  the  important  collections  bequeathed  byVisconnt 

Fltzwilliam  in  1816  and  acquisitions  of  later  date.    Oatalogne  of 

,    paintings  by  Sidney  Colvin  (6cl.),  of  antiquities  by  J7.  A.  Chap" 

man  (6d.). 

Interior.  Passing  through  the  beautifal  Entkancb  Hall,  and  ascending 
the  Staihoabb,  we  enter  the  large  West  Gallbht  (Gallbbt  III.),  among 
the  best  works  in  which  are  the  following  (enamerated  from  left  to  right) : 
63.  Ruysdaelf  Mountain  sceae,  74.  View  of  Amsterdam,  ^65,  84.  Scenes 
on  the  Dunes;  Terbwff,  Old  woman;  76.  Jan  Steen,  The  gallant  offer;  63, 
77.  A.  CuyP}  Horses;  8o.  A.  van  de  Velde^  Pa-«toral  scene;  *78.  Jan  BUen^ 
Drawing-lesson;  80  Ph.  Wouvwman^  Stable:  72.  r«nt«r«,  Apple- peeler ;  73. 
Jan  Steen,  Merry-making  in  the  open  air;  98.  Benri  met  de  Blf*^  Annun- 
ciation; 91.  A.  van  der  Ifeer^  Moonlight-scene;  109.  MuHllo^  Vision  of  Fra 
Lanterio;  104.  Matter  of  t?ie  Death  of  the  Virffin,  Madonna  and  Child.  — 
*109.  Palma  Veechio^  Venus  and  Cupid;  133.  B.  Venetiano,  Portrait;  126. 
Lor.  di  Credi  (?),  St.  Sebastian;  129.  Titian,  Venus  and  lute-player;  138. 
Venetian  School^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  139.  OuercinOy  Expulsion  of 
the  money-changers  from  the  Temple;  *143.  Paolo  Veronese,  Hermes,  Herse, 
and  Agraolos;  145,  156.  Venetian  School,  Holy  Family;  14iS  Ouereino.  The 
Boy  Christ  in  the  Temple;  *152.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself  in  military 
garb  (1650),  very  effective  in  colouring  and  lighting;  *150  Frans  Hals,  *169. 
Corn  de  Vot,  Portraits.  Among  the  British  pictures  on  the  N.  wall:  1. 
Wright  of  Derby,  Hon.  W.  Fltzwilliam,  2.  H.  Howard.  —  8.  Richardson, 
Thos.  Gray;  9.  Bir  James  ThornMll,  Handel.  —  21.  W.  Hogarth,  Dr.  Arnold; 
Gainsborough,  *15.  Wm.  Pitt,  18.  Hon.  W.  Fltzwilliam;  23.  Northeote, 
NoUekens;  several  works  by  Morland,  The  room  also  contains  examples 
of  W.  van  Jfieris,  Goyen,  Both,  Berekheyde,  Hdbbema  (*49),  and  Weenix,  and 
many  interesting  works  by  masters  of  the  second  rank.  On  stands  in  the 
centre  are  some  of  the  best  smaller  works :  G.  Dou,  33.  Schoolmaster,  *3i. 
Woman  at  a  window;  A.  van  Ostade^  64.  Boors  smoking,  70.  Fiddler;  228- 
243.  Rubens,  Sketches;  119.  Pintwicehio,  120.  Perugino,  Madonnas.  Also 
some  fine  enamels  and  a  panel  of  verre  eglomis^  in  a  contemporary  frame 
(Ital. ;  15th  cent.).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Nobth  Domb  Boom  (IV),  with 

Saintings  by  British  masters;  also  an  interesting  bust  of  Napoleon,  executed 
y  an  Italian  sculptor  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Marengo  (1800). 
The  Nobth  Oallbbt  (V)  contains  minor  Italian  works,  a  model  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  etc  —  Oallbbt  II.  (to  the  left  of  the  W.  Gallery) 
contains  some  good  works  by  (or  of  the  school  of)  Bellotto,  Canaletto,  and 
Guardi,  miniatures  from  a  Flemish  Livre  d^Heures  (ca.  15(30),  and  a  portrait 
(unfinished),  by  Raehwm.  —  In  Gallebt  I.  are  25  *Drawing8  by  J.  M.  W, 
Turner,  shown  on  application  to  the  custodian,  and  a  number  of  small 
paintings  of  minor  importance,  enamels,  etc.  —  On  the  Ground  Floor  is 
the  ScuLPTDBB  Gallbbt,  containing  ancient  sculptures,  Greek  yases,  models 
of  buildings,  bronzes,  Egyptian  curiosities,  etc.  —  The  tine  Libbabt,  with 
one  of  the  richest  collections  of  prints  in  Europe,  autograph  music  by 
Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Purcell,  etc.,  and  illuminated  M.^^^^..^  V^  ^^^-^r^.  v^ 
graduates  and  their  friends  only,  or  to  undetfjtK^uaXj^^  "^^to.  %a.  ^■*^^^*-__ 

The  jirehaeological  Museum,  an  annexe  Vi  \;^e^V\irw«A».TSv'«»A«^«\^2^^ 
bind  8t  Mtiry  the  Less  (p.  478),  contalna  etbiioVo^caX  ^^^'^^•'^^TSt^J^SVkv 
wards  of  600  eaats  from  the  antique  iopen  daily  ,  exfic^^.  ^8A^^  ^|^  ^ 
eatmlogue  by  Dr.  TVaJdsleln).    i^oposed  new  \)TxV\^n%.»  %%^  -^^  «^ 
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Opposite  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  FitzwUliam  HaU^  the  offi- 
cial headquarters  of  the  uon-collegiate  students.  Farther  on ,  on 
the  right,  is  St.  Peter's  College  (PL  G,  4),  or  PeterhouBe^  the 
oldest  college  in  Camhridge,  founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  1284.  It  possesses  two  courts,  the  first  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Chapel ,  built  in  1632  in  an  Italian  Gothic 
style.  The  only  parts  of  the  original  building  are  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  first  court  (visible  from  the  W.).  The  new  Hall,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  second  court,  contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass  by 
Bume- Jones  and  Morris. 

The  most  famous  member  of  Peterhonse  is  the  poet  Oray,  who  occu- 
pied rooms  on  the  K.  side  of  the  first  court.  They  are  recognisable  by 
the  iron  bars  at  the  window  (on  the  outside  wall,  facing  St.  Kary  the 
Less),  which  are  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Qray  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  a  rope-ladder  in  case  of  fire.  —  To  the  W. ,  reached  from  either 
court,  are  the  pleasant  College  Qroundt. 

AdjoiningPeterhouse  is  the  Oiureh  of  8U  Mary  the  Less  (PI.  0,4), 
which  for  350  years  served  as  the  college  -  chapel.  It  is  in  the 
Dec*  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  has  been  spoiled  by  alterations. 

Opposite  St.  Mary's  is  Pembroke  College  (PI.  G,  4),  founded 
by  the  Gountess  of  Pembroke  in  1347,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  Chapel  (lengthened  towards  the  E.  about  1883)  was  built  by 
Sir  Ghristopher  Wren  in  1663-65 ;  the  Hall,  Library,  and  M<uter*s 
Lodge  are  recent  erections  by  Waterhouse,  the  rest  of  the  new 
buildings  are  by  the  younger  Scott. 

The  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  formerly  the  chapel,  contains  a 
fine  ceiling.  The  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel  is  also  interesting.  The 
pretty  *  Qardens  contain  a  mulberry-tree  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  who  was  a  member  of  this  college.  Other  emineat 
alumni  are  Bidley,  Qrindal,  Andrews,  Gray  (who  removed  to  Pembroke 
from  Peterhouse),  William  Pitt,  and  Bichard  Crashaw. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  Mill  Lane,  stands  the  Pitt  Press 
(PI.  G,  4),  a  large  ecclesiastical -looking  edifice,  containing  the 
University  Printing  Office  and  the  Registry.  It  is  nicknamed  the 
'Freshmen's  Church'.    To  the  right  is  St.  BotolpKs  Church  (PI.  5). 

Following  Silver  St.  to  the  left,  we  reach  'Queens'  College  (PI. 

C,  4),  founded  in  1448  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 

and  completed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV. 
We  pass  through  the  handsome  vaulted  Oatewaiif,  with  its  four  turrets, 
and  enter  the  Great  Court,  with  the  Hall^  Library,  and  old  *Chapel.  On  tha 
wall  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  judiciously  restored,  is  a  large  sun-dial. 
The  passage  adjoining  the  Hall  leads  into  the  picturesque  CloUter  Covrt, 
from  which  a  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Cam  to  the  ''College  Qroumde. 
To  the  S.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is  the  Eraemu*  Court,  with  the  Brtumia 
Tower y  in  which  Erasmus  lodged.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  court 
is  the  Walnut  Tree  Court.  A  new  court,  with  a  large  new  Chapel,  has  been 
built  farther  to  the  K.    Thomas  Fuller  was  a  member  of  Queen8\ 

By  continuing  to  follow  Silver  8t.^  crossing  the  Cam.  and  ascendinc 

Sidgwiek.  Avenue,  we  reach  Btdley  Hall  ^\.  ^,  ^^^  %.  msiaeru  theological 

foilege  for  graduate*  (1879).    ¥arthw  on,  \i«^on\C.QTyQaL^^^^  ^T'^'*^ 

Jnce  Keble  CoJl^e  (p    2*1),  to  pro^VAe  wv  ^^ox^^^^^^^^^ 
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Ground  and  the  fine  Jti/le  Range  of  the  nniversity  volanteers.  —  To  the  S. 
of  Selwyn  is  Newnham  College  (PI.  A,  5),  a  women''8  college,  established 
in  1875.    It  accommodates  nearly  200  students. 

Nearly  opposite  the  main  gateway  of  Queen's  is  an  entrance  to 
8t,  Catharine's  College  (PI.  0,  4),  founded  in  1476.  Archbishop 
Sandys  was  Master  of  St.  Catharine's.  —  Passing  through  this 
college,  we  again  reach  Trumpington  St.,  opposite  — 

Corpas  Christi  College  (PI.  C,  4),  estahlished  in  1362  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  ^Gilda  Corporis  Christi'  and  the  ^Gilda  Beats 
Maris  Virginis'.  The  W.  front  and  the  first  court  are  modem,  but 
the  picturesque  Old  Court  (entered  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  first 
court)  belongs  to  the  original  building.  The  Library  (to  the  right 
on  entering)  contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  bequeathed 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  Buttery  possesses  some  fine  old  plate. 
AjTchbishopsTenison  and  Parker,  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Richard  Boyle, 
and  Samuel  Wesley  are  among  the  names  on  the  college-books. 

In  Benet  Street,  to  the  N.  of  Corpus,  is  St.  Benedict's  Church 
(PI.  C,  3,4),  generally  called  St,  Benefs^  the  tower  of  which  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  pre-Norman  architecture  in  England.  In  the 
interior  the  arch  opening  into  the  tower  is  noticeable ;  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  modernized  (open  daily). 

In  Free  School  Lane,  to  the  E.,  we  have  a  view  of  a  curious  covered 
passage  from  Corpus  Cbristi  College  to  the  church,  and  also  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  college,  said  to  be  the  oldest  collegiate  building  in  Cambridge 
(1352).    Farther  on  are  the  Science  Schools  and  Museums  Q>.  183). 

The  continuation  of  Trumpington  St  is  named  the  King's  Parade, 
and  here,  in  an  open  and  central  position,  is  ^King's  College  (PI. 
C,  3),  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI.,  and  finished  by  Henry  Vn. 
and  Henry  VIII.  The  Oreat  Court  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
a  modem  open-work  stone  screen.  Beyond  the  Fellows'  BtUlding  is 
a  fine  lawn  sloping  to  the  river. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  court  is  the  ^'^^ Chapel,  the  glory  of 
King's  College  and  of  Cambridge,  built  in  1446-1616,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Perp.  interiors  in  England  (p.  Iv;  open,  free,  10-3;  choral  service  at 
5  p.m.,  except  on  Wed.  \  on  Sun.  8.30  p.m.).  It  is  290  ft.  long  and  86  ft.  wide. 
The  beautiful  ^Stained  Glass  Windows  'date  from  the  16th  cent.,  except  that 
at  the  W.  end,  which  is  a  modem  imitation  of  the  others.  The  fan-vaulted 
Ceiling,  the  carved  Stalls^  and  the  Organ  Screen  all  demand  notice.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  ascribed  to  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
The  Tudor  portcullis  and  rose  are  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Cambridge,  freely 
used  in  the  decoration.  Visitors  may  ascend  to  the  roof  (Bd.),  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  reaching  on  the  N.E. ,  to  Ely  Cathedral  (p.  484). 

The  other  buildings  of  the  college  were  built  in  the  18- 19th  cent,  and 
have  no  particular  architectural  merit.  The  Fountain  was  erected  in  1OT7. 
The  bridge  over  the  Cam  affords  a  fine  view.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  lawn 
(see  above)  are  the  Library  and  ProvosVs  Lodge^  forming  the  beginning  of  a 
new  court,  by  Bodley.  —  Among  the  chief  members  of  King's  were  Archbp. 
Sumner,  Bp.  Pearson,  Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie. 

Visitors  who  do  not  intend  to  walk  all  a\oTii%  tti^  ^«.0k.%  V:^.  VVK\  ^^"^ 
obialii  a  view  of  them,  at  perhaps  their  prettiest  poVai.^  \>1  tx<a%%Vs»%^'v»st% 
College  bridge  and  entering  Clare  (see  below)  iTom  \>e\ATi^. 

A  Utae  farther  on,  to  the  left,  Is  the  ScHooU  QuadTa'«\Q^<'>  ^^"^ 
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nearly  absorbed  by  the  University  Library  (PI.  9,  G  3 ;  open  10-4, 
on  Sat.  9-1,  to  yisitors  accompanied  by  a  graduate). 

The  original  buildings  of  this  Quadrangle  were  finished  in  the  i5th 
century.  Considerable  additions  were  made  about  1715,  and  the  present 
facade  was  added  in  1754-58.  Other  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  19th  cent.;  and  most  of  the  rooms  formerly  used 
as  Examination  Schools  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Library. 

The  Librarpy  wUch  is  surpassed  in  size  in  England  by  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian  alone,  contains  450,000  vols,  and  3000  MSS.  Among 
the  latter,  many  of  which  are  of  immense  value,  are  the  Beza  MS.  of  the 
Gtospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (6th  cent.;  presented  by  Theodore  de 
Beza  in  IfiSl),  a  copy  on  vellum  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  and  a  Persian  MS.  of 
1388.  There  are  also  numerous  incunabula  and  a  folio  of  sketches  by 
Rembrandt.  —  The  same  block  of  buildings  accommodates  the  As^  School, 

The  Library  is  adjoined  by  the  Senate  House  (PI.  8),  built  by 
Glbbs  in  the  Corinthian  style  in  1730.  The  interior  contains  stat- 
ues of  Pitt,  by  Nollekens ,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  Rysbrach^  etc 
The  graduation  ceremonials  and  other  great  public  functions  of  the 
University  are  held  here.  —  Opposite  the  Library  is  St.  Kary*!  the 
Great  (PL  C,  3),  the  University  Church,  a  Perp.  edifice  of  1478- 
1519  (university  service  at  2.15  p.m.  on  Sun.). 

We  now  go  down  Senate  House  Passage  to  Trinity  Hall  (Pi .  C,  3)} 
founded  In  1360,  and  principally  frequented  by  students  of  law. 

The  Oarden  Court  is  picturesque,  and  the  small  Fellows'  Oarden  is  also 
pretty.  The  book-cases  in  the  lAbrary  still  retain  the  iron  bars  to  which 
the  books  used  to  be  chained.  Among  the  alumni  of  Trinity  Hall  are 
HoUinshed,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Bp.  Gardiner,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  John  Sterling,  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen. 

To  the  S.  of  Trinity  Hall  lies  Clare  College  (PI.  C,  3),  the  sec- 
ond oldest  in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1326;  the  present  buildings, 
which  enclose  a  large  court  on  the  bank  of  the  Cam,  are  of  later  date. 

At  the  back  is  a  bridge  leading  across  the  Cam  (view)  to  the  beau- 
tiful ''Fellow*"  Oarden  and  a  tine  avenue  of  limes.  Archbishop  Tillotson 
and  Cudworth  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  eminent  names  associated  with  Clare. 

Opposite  Clare  is  the  handsome  new  W.  facade  of  the  Schools 
Quadrangle  (comp.  above) ,  incorporating  and  completing  the  old 
King's  College  Gateway. 

We  now  return  to  Senate  House  Passage  and  pass  through  the 
picturesque  Gate  of  Honour  into  Oonville  and  Cains  College 
(PL  C,  3),  shortly  styled  Cains  (*Keys'),  founded  in  1348  by 
Edmund  de  Oonville,  and  refounded  in  1658  by  the  erudite  Dr. 
Calus,  body-physician  to  Queen  Mary.  The  Qate  of  Humility,  the 
principal  entrance  (modern ;  ancient  gate  preserved  in  a  passage 
near  the  lecture-rooms),  is  in  Trinity  St. 

The  Gains  (kmrt,  which  we  enter  by  the  Gate  of  Honour,  communieataa 

with  the  first  or  Tree  Court  by  the  Oate  of  Virtue^  and  is  toe  work  of  Dr. 

Oaias.    The  inner  or  Oonville  Courts  to  the  right,  was  refaced  last  century. 

iimong  former  students  of  Gaius  are  Harvey  (p.  15),  Jan  Grnter  (the  sdkolar), 

Sir  Thom&a  Gresham,  Jeremy  Taylor^  «a^  \^ot^  Ci\vv&«AU.Qr  Thurlow. 

In  Trinity  St.  opposlteOaiu%Oo\\ft%ft,%XA\i\^  S\..llLVfe\wwX:  i^I^bimi^ 

(PI-  O,  3),  a  Dec.  building  teatote^^^l  ^'^^^'i-  T^^'^^\tb^^?S?'^ 
0«/n«,  18  the  beautiful  King's  Qate^Du^  ot*'^t^:|^^^  ^^^'^^5^^^ 
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2,  3y  the  largest  college  in  England,  formed  by  Henry  YIII.  in 

154o  by  tbe  amalgamation  of  several  earlier  foundations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Singes  Gateway  dates  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward lY.,  and  the  upper  from  that  of  Henry  Yin.,  with  a  statue  of  whom  it 
is  adorned.  On  the  inner  face  are  figures  of  James  I.,  Queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and  Charles  1.  The  *Oreat  Court,  which  is  not  quite  rectangular,  is 
335-346  ft.  long  and  255-286  ft.  wide.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  Chapel  (open 
11-12  and  3-4),  built  in  the  Tudor  period;  it  contains  good  carred  wood- 
work and  numerous  statues  and  busts,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  *Sir 
Isaac  Xewton  by  Boubiliac.  The  windows  are  modem.  To  the  W.  of 
the  chapel  is  King  EdwwfT*  IWar,  with  a  statue  of  Edward  HI.  The 
passage  oeside  this  tower  leads  to  the  smaller  Fellows'  Garden.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  court  is  the  Hall,  a  handsome  room,  containing  portraits 
of  Newton,  Bacon,  Dryden,  Tennyson,  and  other  eminent  alumni,  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (aged  six)  by  Reynolds.  To  the  S.  of  the 
Hall  are  the  two  CombinatUm  Rooms,  corresponding  to  the  Common  Rooms 
at  Oxford,  and  below  these  is  the  huge  Kitchen,  in  which  dinner  is  cooked 
daily  for  700  persons.  —  The  passage  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen 
leads  into  the  Cloister  or  Ifeville's  Court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
covered  arcades.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  *JW6rary.  built  by  Wren  in  1678 
(open  3-4)  and  containing  100,000  books  and  2000  HSS.  The  interior  is 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  oaken  book-cases  are  adorned  with  carvings 
by  Gibbons.  At  the  8.  end  is  a  fine  '^8tatue  of  Lord  Byron  by  Thor- 
valdsen,  and  round  the  rooms  are  busts  of  other  famous  members  of  the 
college.  Numerous  valuable  incunabula  and  H88.  are  exhibited  in  the 
glass-cases  (poems  by  Milton  and  Tennyson,  Lord  Byron^s  first  letter, 
Thaokeray''s  ^Esmond%  etc.).  The  first  folios  of  Shakespeare  are  also 
shown.  The  Vest^ule  (entr.  In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  court)  contains  Bo- 
man  antiquities  found  in  England.  —  To  the  8.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is 
the  Ifew  or  King's  Court,  the  W.  gateway  of  which  leads  to  a  bridge  over 
the  Cam  C^View  of  the  Backs  and  of  St.  John^s)  and  to  a  stately  *  Avenue 
of  Limes.  —  On  the  other  side  of  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  the  Entrance 
Gateway,  are  two  other  small  courts  belonging  to  Trinity,  built  by  2>r.  Whew- 
ell  (d.  1802)  and  known  as  the  Master'' s  Courts. 

Bentley  and  Whewell  were  Masters  of  Trinity,  and  the  long  list  of  its 
famous  members  includes  the  names  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Porson,  Pearson, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Herbert,  Macaulay,  Byron,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 
The  first-floor  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the  King's  Gateway  were  Newton's, 
and  those  below  were  Thackeray's.  The  groundfloor  rooms  next  the  chapel 
were  occupied  by  Macaulay,  and  Byron  had  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cloister  Court  (first  floor,  central  staircase).  Tennyson  lived  out  of  college. 

To  the  N.  Trinity  is  adjoined  by  ♦St.  John's  College  (PI.  0, 2),  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  founded  in  1511  by  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort ,  mother  of  Henry  Yll.  It,  bowever,  represents 
a  foundation  even  earlier  than  tbat  of  Peterhouse,  baying  succeeded 
St  John's  Hospital,  establisbed  on  this  site  In  tbe  12tb  century. 

St.  John's  consists  of  four  courts.    We  enter  the  First  Coubt  by  a 
handsome  Oateway,  with  a  statue  of  St.  John.    On  the  N.  is  the  ^'Chapel, 
a  modem  Dec.  building  by  Scott  (12-1  and  2-3).   The  interior  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  carving  and  coloured  marbles,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments removed  from  the  old  chapel  and  modem  memorials  to  Kirke  White 
and  others.    The  "Hall,  on  the  W.  side  of  this  court,  is  a  long  oak- 
paneUed  room,  with  a  fine  roof  and  numerous  portraits,  including  Words- 
worth and  Prof.  Palmer  (in  Arabic  costume).   —   The  "^Second  Court 
(1596-182()),  the  brick  of  which  has  assumed  a  beautiful  -^VQ^'mrT«k^\£^^^ 
has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Buskin  the  moet  -^txl^cX  Vn.  \:^«  \!kx&;?t«t<^^ 
Tbe  long  Combination  Room  (numerous  InleteaUnf^  ^OT^Jt^&tefN  N»  ^^"^^^* 
tide,  where  also  ia  a  doorway  leading  to  tlio  eax^Leu*  o^  >a:i»  ^**^**  */^o2w\. 

^^-S/*^¥f  •*  iS««^-^-  «gl«  of  this  court  \ea(i%  V^Jfti*.  ^JSL^^^- 
-  The  ZOrary  (i2-S),  wMch  is  on  tlie  8.  ei^e  ol  «ie  Tl««s>  ^o^s«^^ 

Bamdmkkh^b  Oreskt  Britidn.    6th  Edit.  ^"^ 
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tains  over  35,000  printed  books  (many  incunabula)  and  400  USB;  among 
its  treasures  are  a  vellum  copy  of  Goverdale's  Bible  and  an  Irish  Psalta. 
From  the  W.  side  of  this  court  a  covered  bridge  (Bridge  of  Sighs)  leads 
across  the  river  to  the  Nxw  Goubt  ,  which  is  of  stone.  —  From  either 
the  third  or  the  fourth  court  we  may  enter  the  well-kept  ^College  Oroundt. 
The  FellotDt*  Oarden  is  planted  with  trees  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral.  — 
The  roll  of  fame  at  St.  John's,  almost  as  long  as  that  of  Trinity,  comprises 
the  names  of  Roger  Ascham,  Lord  Burleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Abp.  Sandys,  Gil- 
bert, Stillingfleet,  Herrick,  Lord  Strafford,  Lord  Falkland,  Matthew  Prior, 
Bentley,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Kirke  White,  Henry  Martyn,  Rowland  Hill, 
Home  Tooke,  Wordsworth,  William  Wilberforce,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

In  the  Backs,  near  the  new  part  of  St.  John's,  is  the  Pythagorat  School 
(PI.  B,  1,  2 1  origin  of  name  unknown),  an  interesting  late-Norman  house 
(p.  xliii).  —  Bear  by,  in  Madingley  Boad,  rises  the  large  Westminster  College 
of  the  FrtAyUrian  Church  of  Englcmd  (PI.  B,  1),  opened  in  1899  at  a  cost  of 
4^,0007.  —  Between  Hadingley  Boad  and  Huntingdon  Road  is  Bdmrnnd 
House,  a  Roman  Gatholic  seminary  opened  in  1897^ 

The  red  building  opposite  St.  John's,  in  the  English  Gothic  style, 
contains  the  Divinity  and  Literary  SchooU  (PI.  7,  0  2;  1879).  Ad- 
jacent is  All  Saints  Memorial  Cross,  marking  the  site  of  Old  All 
Saints  Church,  In  the  graveyard  of  which  Klrke  White  was  buried. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  Bridge  St.  and  the  *Boiuid 
Church  (8t,  Sepulchre's;  PI.  G,  2),  an  early- Norman  building  of 
1101 ,  the  oldest  of  the  four  extant  round  churches  of  England 
(comp.  pp.  265,  488;  open,  10-5).  —  Behind  the  church  is  the 
Union  (PI.  0,  D,  2 ;  see  p.  237),  containing  aline  debatlng-hall,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  smoking  rooms,  and  a  library  of  25,000  Yolumes. 

Following  Bridge  St.  towards  the  left,  we  pass  St,  Clement's 
Church  (Pl.  0,  2)  and  cross  a  bridge  affording  a  view  of  St  John's 
College.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  Magdalene  College 
(PI.  C,  1  •,  pron.  Maudlin),  founded  in  1542  on  the  site  of  a  Bene- 
dictine hostel  or  school  for  monks. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  college  is  the  "^epysian  Building  in  the 
Second  Gourt.  It  contains  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  by  Samuel  Pepys 
(d.  1703),  including  the  cypher  MS.  of  his  famous  ^Diary\  the  key  to  wbleh 
was  discovered  by  Lord  Grenville  in  1825  (visitors  not  admitted .  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  fellow).  Many  of  the  other  HSS.  and  early  printed  works  are 
also  of  great  interest.  —  Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Kagda- 
lene  are  Archbps.  Grindal,  Ussher,  and  Cranmer,  and  Samuel  Pepys. 

Beyond  Magdalene  are  the  churches  of  St  Qiles  (PI.  G,  1)  and  iSI.  HUr 
(PI.  B,  1).  A  little  farther  on  are  the  County  Court  (PI.  B,  1)  and  Oeimlty 
Oaoly  adjoining  the  Oastle  Hound  (PI.  G,  1),  a  singular  artificial  elevation, 
on  which  stood  the  keep,  the  only  reUc  of  the  castle  founded  by  William 
the  Gonqueror.  —  About  V*  ^'  to  the  W.  is  the  University  05««nMSlory. 

We  may  now  return  by  Bridge  St.,  passing  St.  Sepulchre's, 
and  turning  to  the  left  into  Jesus  Lane,  which  leads  to  Venu  Col- 
lege (PI.  D,  E,  1,  2),  founded  in  1497  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  [Ox  we  may  follow  Chesterton  Lane,  to  the  right,  beyond 
Magdalene,  cross  the  Cam,  not  far  from  the  University  JSoat  Homes 
(p.  483),  and  follow  the  load.  o^ex  the  common  to  Jesus  Lane.] 
This  picturesque  and  exteii&Vv«  co\\«%«  \a  %xnTQ>»A«^  ^ca.  «U.  tides  by 
it0  own  *  Grounds.    The  moai  Va\.eTW\.\n%  ol  VXaXwSl^^'ft.^^SANJa^*^**!^ 
Copen  ii.i2  «nd  3-4),  on  the  8.  aV^e  ot  ^^  ^«^^«^ V^  ^^^=^S^?S^;2^ 
^af  originaUy  the  church  of  the  nuunwi.XXs^i^^^'^^  ^t^^!"  Sl?^^ 
Of  its  nave,     ^-he    transepts  cotiUln  some  \^\*-^«^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^*«*^  ^ 
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the  building  is  E.E.,  with  Perp.  additions.  The  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  transepts  are  by  Morris  and  Burne-Jones.  The  picturesque  door 
of  Uie  chapter-house  of  the  nunnery  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
Gloister  Court.  Among  eminent  alumni  are  Granmer,  Sterne,  and  Coleridge. 
By  turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  Jesus  College  we  soon  reach  ifid- 
summer  Ccmmon  (PI.  B.F,  1),  to  the  K.  of  which,  on  the  Cam,  are  the 
Univertitp  Boai  Houtet  (PI.  0, 1).  —  About  */«  '^'  to  the  E.,  on  the  road  to 
Kewmarket,  are  the  ruins  of  Barnwell  Albey^  dating  from  the  E.E.  period. 

From  Jesns  College,  opposite  which  are  the  Clergy  Training 

College  (PI.  D,  2)  and  the  modem  chnrch  of  AU  Saints,  we  retrace 

our  steps  to  the  end  of  Jesus  Lane  and  turn  to  the  left.    Sidney 

SoBsex  College  (PI.  D,  2),  which  we  thus  reach,  was  founded  by 

the  Countess  of  Sussex,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  in  1596, 

on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  Franciscan  monastery. 

The  Library  contains  a  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a  student 
here}  and  there  is  an  excellent  contemporary  portrait  of  him  in  the  Hall. 
The  pleasant  Oardens  are  reached  from  the  K.W.  comer  of  the  left  court. 
Thomas  Fuller  was  also  a  student  at  this  college. 

Sidney  St  ends  at  Market  Strebt  and  Holy  Trinity  Church 
(PI.  D,  3),  with  its  lofty  Dec.  spire.  Farther  on,  Hobson  Street, 
named  after  the  carrier  (p.  477),  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  right 
is  8t,  Andrew^ 8  Church  (PI.  D,  3).  opposite  the  entrance  to  Christ's 
College  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  in  1506  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond (p.  481),  mother  of  Henry  YIL,  but  completely  modernized  in 
the  18th  century.   The  Tudor  arms  are  above  the  gateway. 

The  buildines  of  this  college  are  uninteresting,  but  the  *Oardens  are 
among  the  pretuest  in  Cambridge  (open  on  week-days,  2-1).  They  contain 
a  mulberry-tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Milton  in  1632.  The  poet's 
rooms  were  on  the  left  (K.)  side  of  the  main  court,  on  the  first  iQoor  of 
the  staircase  next  the  entrance  to  the  chapel.  The  college  possesses  some 
very  fine  old  plate.  Besides  Milton,  it  has  on  its  books  the  names  of  Sir 
Pliilip  Sidney,  Leland  (the  antiquary),  Hugh  Latimer,  Cudworth,  Quarles, 
Paley,  and  Darwin.    Portraits  of  several  of  these  hang  in  the  HaU. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  also  to  the  left,  is  Emmanuel 
College  (PI.  D,  E,  3  4) ,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1584, 
and  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  Puritanical  principles.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  original  buildings  remain. 

The  ChapeL  entered  from  the  cloister  opposite  the  entrance,  was  built 
by  Sir  Christopner  Wren  in  1678^,  and  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
AmicorU.  Above  the  cloister  is  a  Picture  Oallery,  containing  some  good 
portraits.  The  Library  possesses  a  few  rare  MSS.,  and  the  college  also 
boasts  of  a  silver  goblet,  the  ^Founder's  Cup%  ascribed  to  Benvenuto  Cellitti, 
The  Oardene  contain  a  large  pond.  Bishop  Hall,  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
John  Harvard  (founder  of  Harvard  College),  Cudworth,  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  also  several  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  students  of  Emmanuel. 

Emmanuel  faces  the  end  of  Downing  St,  in  which  is  the  group 
of  buildings  belonging  to  the  scientific  and  medical  department  of 
the  University,  generally  known  as  the  Hew  Huseiinui  (PI.  C,  D,  4), 
and  comprising  laboratories,  lecture  -  rooms  ^   and  cqU^^^<^\)a.  ^\ 
various  kinds. 

To  the  right  are  the  Anakmicai  Miuewrn  (T?\.  Is  G,  «^,  ^^\.?**?^3^li. 
JTMmm  (PJ.  2),  and  the  CAemieal  and  Enginwring  lH*ora*wHw^^^J>^^^ 
/l„i  !^  •^iS^*''^^  equipped    Cavendiih   Lahoralwy  C^V  ^  V«x  ^w.      ^^^ic 
Lene  (p.  479).     On   tbe  opposite   side    of  l>own\Ti%  ^^-   ««.  VX^^   **•  ^ 
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Memorial  Oeologiedl  Mutwtn  (PI.  4;  D,  4),  the  Law  School  and  lAbrarff 
(PI.  6),  and  the  Botanical  Mtueum  (PI.  5).  A  new  huilding  for  the  ArckaeoUg' 
ical  Museum  (p.  477)  is  to  be  erected  here. 

From  tlie  E.  end  of  Downing  St.,  Regent  St.  and  Hills  Road 
run  S.  to  the  railway  station.  In  Regent  St.  are  the  Theatre  Royal 
(PI.  D,  E,  4)  and  the  entrance  to  Downing  College  (PI.  D,  £,  6), 
founded  in  1800  from  fnnds  left  by  Sir  George  Downing  (d.  ilil)^ 
and  consisting  of  a  group  of  uninteresting  modem  buildings  in  a 
park.  —  In  Hills  Road  (beyond  PI.  E,  5)  is  Cavendish  CoUege, 
founded  in  1873  to  afford  a  university  education  at  an  earlier  age 
and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  at  the  ordinary  colleges.  It  was  closed 
in  1891,  and  is  now~an  elementary  training-college  for  women. 

On  the  Huntingdon  Road  (beyond  PI.  B,  1),  2  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  if  Oirton  College,  established  in  1869  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Women  who  have  fulfilled  the  requiaite  oondittons 
as  to  residence  (at  Kewnham  or  Girton),  ete.j  incumbent  upon  members  of 
the  University  are  now  admitted  to  the  Previous  Examination  and  the  Tri- 
poses, but  not  to  the  examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree  (comp.  p.  251). 

On  the  Trumpington  Bead,  to  the  S.,  are  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

About  2V2  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Cambridge  lies  the  yillage  of  Orcmtehester^ 
vehich  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  real  representatiye  of 
Grantabrycge  (p.  476).  On  the  river  here  is  ^Byron's  Pooi%  40  fk.  deep. 
Madingley  and  Cherry  Hiaton  are  other  favourite  points  for  the  *coii- 
stitutionals^  of  university  men. 

From  Cambridge  to  Ely^  see  below;  to  HunUngdoUy  see  p.  390. 

59.  From  Cambridge  to  Ely  and  Hunstanton. 

Gbbat  Eastkbn  Railway  to  (14V2U.)  Ely  in  20-27  min.  (2«.  9<f.,  U.  Zd.)\ 
to  (56  H.)  Hunstanton  in  2  hrs.  (10«.  6(f.,  is.  S^/id.). 

Cambridge^  see  R.  68.  As  we  leave  the  town  we  have  a  view,  to 
the  left,  of  the  Cam,  alive  in  term-time  with  the  College  Eights.  The 
line  traverses  the  unattractive  Fen  District  —  672  ^»  Waterbeadi, 

141/2  M.  Ely  (Lamb,  R.  4«.,  D.  4«.,  Bell,  R.  4«.,  D.  3a.  6d.,  both 
very  fair;  Angel,  at  the  station;  Minster,  City,  two  temperance 
hotels,  R.  from  is,  6(2.;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  small  city  vrith  7713 
inhab.,  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  rising  above  the  fens  and  formerly 
surrounded  hy  water.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  taken  either  from  the 
eels  in  the  river  or  from  the  willows  (Sax.  HeUg')  on  its  banks. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  memorable  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Saxons, 
who  maintained  themselves  here,  under  the  leadership  of  Hereward,  the  ^Last 
of  the  EnglisV,  from  1066  to  1071. 

As  we  approach  the  cathedral  we  pass  Ely  Porta  or  the  Oreat 

Oateway  of  the  old  monastery,  now  used  by  the  King*s  School,  the 

modem  buildings  of  which  are  situated  opposite  (see  also  p.  486). 
This  school  claims  to  be  perhaps  the  oldest  of  English  public  schools, 
as  the  direct  successor  of  the  monastic  seminary  in  which  Bdward  the 
Confessor  was  a  pupil  (lltih  cent.). 

The  ^Cathedral  ol  Ely,  'oiie  oi  ^^  N«rj  \w^yi^\.  "*a3i.  most  im- 
poBingy  one  of  the  most  iiidi\V^TX.iV,  wv^  ^V^'^TisJC^l  ^^Tasi%\n«^s^^ 
io  EngUnd'  (Mrs.  Van  RensseloeT),  ^^^^J^^V^"^  ^^f  ."^^^^^^Jv 
founded  here  by  St.  Etlioldte^a  Vu  ^'^^^  ^^  e^V^V  \..x«^i^  ^ 
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menBlons  are :  length  620  ft.,  l)readth  77  ft.,  length  of  transepts 
178V2  ^t.,  height  of  nave  62  ft,  height  of  choir  70  ft.  The  doors 
are  open  9-1  and  2-6.30  (2-4  in  winter) ;  adm.  to  the  choir  6d.,  to 
the  W.  tower  (at  11.30,  12.30,  3,  and  5)  6d.  Daily  services  at 
8.30  and  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

The  existing  building  was  begun  in  1083  by  the  first  Xorman  abbot; 
and  the  E.  half  at  least  was  complete  in  its  original  form  wben  the 
see  of  Ely  was  created  in  1109.  The  W.  part  of  the  nave,  including  the 
W.  Tower,  was  finished  about  1180,  and  the  Galilee,  or  W.  Porch,  was 
added  before  1215.  Bishop  Northwold  (1229-64)  pulled  down  the  £.  end 
of  the  church  and  added  the  present  Presbytery.  The  Central  Tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  original  church,  fell  in  1322,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  construct  the  beautiful  Dec.  Octagon  (&22-8). 
The  Lady  Chapel  dates  from  1321-49,  and  the  Perp.  Chantries  adjoining 
the  retro-choir  were  added  between  1486  and  1550.  A  new  spire  was 
erected  on  the  W.  tower  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  weight  of  which 
may  have  caused  the  collapse  of  the  X.W.  transept,  though  some  authorities 
think  the  latter  was  never  finished.  The  whole  building  has  been  restored 
since  1847  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

Exterior.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  castellated  W.  Totoer^  which 
is  unlike  any  other  cathedral-tower  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  sug- 
gests military  rather  than  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  Transition  Norman  (1174-89),  but  the  octagonal  top  and  turrets  were 
added  in  the  Decorated  period.  The  want  of  its  N.  wing  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  W.  front  (comp.  above).  The  effect  of  the  Cental  Oe- 
tagonCaee  p.  li)  is  good  from  all  points  of  view.     The^*.  Und  is  fineE.E. 

Interior.  We  enter  by  the  E.E.  *  Galilee^  or  W,  Porch,  and  find  our- 
selves below  the  W.  Tower.  To  the  right  is  the  S.W.  Tbanskpt  (Transition 
Norman),  the  BaptUt&ry,  with  the  apsidal  chapel  of  St.  Catharine,  opening 
from  its  E.  aisle.    The  K.W.  Transept  is  wanting  (see  above). 

The  *Kave  (206  ft.  long)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  late-Norman  style. 
The  roof,  originally  flat,  was  raised  to  the  present  angle  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Octagon,  and  has  been  painted  by  Hr.  L'Estrange  and  Hr. 
Gambler  Parry  (comp.  p.  180).  In  the  d.  aisle,  near  the  Prtor'i  Dooneay, 
is  a  Baxon  Cross,  in  memory  of  Ovinus,  Etheldreda^s  steward.  The  S.  Door- 
way, at  the  E.  end  of  this  aisle,  was  originally  the  monks'*  entrance  firom 
the  cloisters.    The  stained  glass  is  modem. 

The  nave  ends  at  the  **Ootagom  ,  a  unique  and  very  beautiful  fea- 
ture of  Ely  Cathedral.  It  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Alan  do  Walsingham 
(1322-28),  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  such  a  noble  substitute  as  this  for  the  usual  narrow  and  lof^  opening 
of  a  central  tower.  The  lantern  above  is  a  clever  piece  of  timbex^work, 
142  ft.  above  the  flooring.  The  polychrome  decoration  is  by  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry,  and  the  stained-glass  windows  are  modem  also.  The  roof  forms 
^the  only  Gothic  dome  in  existence\  —  The  Gbsat  Tbansbptb,  to  the  N. 
and  S.  of  the  Octagon,  contain  the  only  remains  of  the  earliest  Norman 
church  (see  above),  mainly  on  the  groundfloor.  The  E.  aisle  of  the  S. 
arm  is  occupied  by  ^e  Chapter  Library.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  correspond- 
ing aisle  in  the  N.  arm  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  restored  in  1896, 
with  a  damaged  fresco  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  and  a  14th  cent, 
screen. 

The  *Choib  is  separated  from  the  Octagon  by  a  modem  oaken  screen. 
The  E.  half  of  the  choir  is  the  older,  dating  from  1208  (E.E.),  while  the 
three  elaborate  W.  bays  are  a  century  later  (Dec).  The  upper  row  of 
stalls  dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  but  the  carved  panels  and  the  \A^«t 
stalls  are  modern,  as  are  also  the  reredos,  altar  ^  Mii^  «\»\ii«^  s^^^^«  *Y\v^x«i. 
Is  no  Episcopal  Throne,  the  bishop  occupying  \^*  %\»X!L  -oAM^Jft:^  ^i^^^% 
to  the  detut.   Among  the  most  interestiiie  moiiuni«ii\a  vt^  ^^^m^a  ^^  ^iiS\&v 

snd  l/0tham  (iSi^T).    At  the  E.    end  of  the  "S.  ».V%\*  ^*^\oW^^^^' 
Buhop  Alcoa  (iiSe-iSOO),  founder  of  JeaxiB  OoWe^e,  ^%s«.\^^^^'^  ^^- 
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and  at  the  £.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  that  of  Bithop  West  (1516-84).  In  the 
S.  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Profeuor  Sehoyn  (d.  1873)  and  in  tiie  retro- 
choir  that  of  Cctrd.  de  Luxembourg  (143143).  On  the  floor  of  the  8.  aisle 
is  a  carious  piece  of  ancient  (early-Norman?)  sculpture. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  N.  Transit  we  enter  the  Ladt  Chapbl, 
an  elaborate  specimen  of  the  Dec.  style  (1321-49),  now  used  as  the  parish 
church  of  Holy  Trinity.  —  Extensive  view  from  the  top  of  the  W.  Tower. 
—  The  remidns  of  the  Gloistebs  ,  to  the  8.  of  the  nave,  are  scanty. 

The  remains  of  the  Honastio  Buildinos,  now  in  great  part  oeeapied 
as  private  dwellings,  include  the  Questen  Mall  (now  the  Deanery),  the 
Priori  Lodge  (with  a  Norman  crypt),  and  part  of  the  late-Norman  I^flT' 
mary.  The  Fair  BaU^  now  part  of  the  house  of  the  headmaster  of  the 
King^s  8chool  (p.  484),  the  fine  Norman  vaulted  hall,  used  as  the  school 
dining-room,  and  *Prior  Crauden's  Chapel  (Dec ;  1321-41)  used  as  the  school- 
chapel,  are  usually  shown  on  application  to  visitors  who  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  restoration-fund.  ^-  The  Biehop^e  Palace^  to  the  W.  of 
the  cathedral,  dates  firom  the  16-16th  centuries. 

The  cathedral-precincts  indude  a  pleasant,  well-wooded  Park. 

Fbom  Elt  to  Thktfobd  and  Nobwich,  64  M.,  railway  in  1V4-2  hrs. 
(fares  8«.  8d.,  k$.  i^td.).  Beyond  (16  H.)  Brandon  (White  Hart),  which 
gives  name  to  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  the  line  traverses  heath 
and  plantations  of  fir.  —  23  M.  Thetford  (Bell) ,  an  ancient  town  with 
4613  inhab.,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  £.  Anglia. 
The  Cattle  Hill,  a  huge  artificial  mound,  1(X)  ft.  high  and  ICXX)  ft.  round, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  or  British  fortification.  There'  are  also  scanty 
ruins  of  a  Priory.  Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809)  author  of  ^The  Age  of  Reason , 
was  bom  at  Thetford.  —  From  (27V2  H.)  Roudham  a  line  runs  N.  to  Stoaff- 
ham  (4  H.  from  the  picturesque  ruined  pxiory  at  Castle  Acre),  passing  WeMon^ 
near  which  is  Wayland  Wood^  said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ^Babes  in  the 
Wood'.  —  38  H.  Attleborough  (Royal)  has  an  interesting  church.  —  At 
(4dVs  M.)  Wymondham  (King^s  Head)  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Nor- 
folk, belonging  to  an  old  Priory.  The  Market  Cross  (1616)  and  the  (Jhe^ 
of  8t.  Thomas  ii  Beeket,  now  the  grammar-school,  are  interesting.  Robert 
Ket,  a  tanner  of  this  town,  was  the  leader  of  the  brief  agricultural  insur- 
rection in  1549.  A  line  runs  hence  to  Dereham  (King's  Arms),  the  fine 
church  of  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Gowper  (d.  1800).  Geoq;e 
Borrow  (1803-81)  was  bom  at  B.  Dereham.  From  Dereham  lines  run  to 
Fakenham  (p.  487)  and  Swaffham  (see  above).  —  54  H.  Norwich^  see  p.  491. 

Branch-lines  also  run  from  Ely  to  Newmarket  (p.  497)  and  to  Mmxh 
(for  Wisbech,  Spaldtog,  Lincoln,  Doncaster,  Peterborough,  etc.). 

As  tbe  train  leayes  Ely  we  see  the  cathedral  to  the  left.  From 

(30  M.)  Downham  a  sbort  biancb  runs  to  the  E.  to  Siokt  Ferry;  and 

from  (85  M.)  Magdalen  Road  another  runs  to  the  W.,  vli  Emfketk^ 

to  mshech  and  March  (p.  890).  —  41  M.  Lynn  or  King's  Lyan 

(Qlohe;  Duke's  Head;  Coieri's  Temperance;  BaU.  RfinU  BoomB)^  an 

ancient  town  with  20,289  inhab.,  lies  near  the  month  of  the  Ouse, 

its  harbour  being  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  waterway.   Among 

the  chief  points  of  Interest  are  St.  Margaret's  Oiurch  (1091-1119; 

chancel  18th,  nave  18th  cent.;  restored  in  1876),  containing  two  of 

the  largest  and  finest  brasses  In  England;  the  Bed  Mount  Chapel 

(Perp.),  supposed  to  have  been  a  wayside  chapel  for  pilgrims  to 

WahinghuB ;  8t,  Nicholai^i  Chapel  (Perp. ;  spire  modern);  the  Ja- 

eobean  OuUdhall;  the  Southgole  ^i^t\itwit,V>  and  the  Chreyfrian' 

Tower,   Frances  Burney  (Ma^wnife  ^'Ki\>\vj  •,  V\^$VSaWJ^  -^^  horn 

«t  Lynn,  and  Eugene  Aiam,  l^e  m\«^«t«t  V^.  W^^^^^xufiwaNs^ 

the  old  grammar-BchoollveTe.  l.^TiuVaat^^^aV\^v|-%\*.'etfni%V^.'%..^, 

aud  Mid.  &  G.  N.  K.  Joint)  adJoiiATiS  ^at"^  ^^V«. 
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From  Lthh  to  Cbombb  and  Yarmouth,  75  M.,  railway  in  3-3V4  brs.  * 
(farei  9«.,  U,  2d.),  The  trains  start  from  the  Mid.  4  G.  K.  B.  station.  — 
2  M.  South  L^im;  IQi/s  HilUmffU»h  with  a  17th  cent  HiUl.  —  About  SVs  M. 
to  the  N.  of  (15Vs  M.)  Mauktffham  (BaUway  Inn)  staadB  SouffhUm  HaU,  built 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Gholmon- 
deley.  The  house  oontains  portraits  and  old  English  tapestry.  —  20Vs  M. 
Raynham  Park.  About  21/4  M.  to  the  S.  is  Raynham  HaU,  with  a  fine  collection 
of  portraits  and  a  masterpiece  (Belisarius)  by  Salvator  Rosa  (no  adm.).  — 
From  (24VsM.)  Fakenhetm  iOtowu,  B.  or  D.  3«.)  a  branch  diverges  to  the  N. 
for  WaMngJuan  (with  the  interesting  ruins  of  an  Augustinian  Priory  ^  open 
on  Wed.,  10-5)  and  Wells  (v.  488).  Another  runs  S.  to  Dereham  and  Wymond- 
ham  (comp.  p.  486).  —  34  M.  Mett&n  ConiUOtU  (Hastings  Arms)  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  from  Norwich  (comp.  p.  493)  and  of  another  running  to  the  K. 
vi&  ffoU,  Sheringham  (Sheringham  Hotel,  B.  Is.  6d.,  D.  5«. ;  Grand  •,  Railway) 
R  summer-resort  with  a  golf-course,  and  West  Runton  to  (18  M.)  Cromer 
(Beach  Station,  see  p.  493).  —  457s  M.  J^leham  (Black  Boys)  has  another 
station  on  the  G.  B.  B.  (1  M.  distant).  About  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
village  is  the  magnificent  Jacobean  mansion  of  BUekling  Hail^  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  with  a  collection  of  portraits  and  fine  gardens 
(shown  on  Tues.  1«.  j  park  always  open).  The  estate  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn.  —  49  M.  North  Walsham  (p.  493),  junction  for 
Mundesley  (p.  493).  Beyond  (58  M.)  ^alham  (Swan ;  Maid's  Head)  we  enter 
the  region  of  the  Xorfolk  Broads  (p.  496).  59VsM.  Catjield,  near  HiekUng 
and  Barton  Brotsds;  GX^/t  M.  Potior  Heigham;  70  M.  Oreat  Ormeshg,  the  station 
for  Ormestfy^  RoUesbg^  and  FObg  Broads  (omn.  6tf.).  l^ear  (72Vs  M.)  Oaister 
(Manor  House  Hotel,  B.  4<.  6(1.,  D.  bs.),  with  good  goli-links,  is  Caister  Castle 
(15th  cent,  j  ruined).  —  75  M.  Yarmouth  (Beach  Station),  see  p.  495. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (E.)  from  Lynn  the  above  line  is  continued 
to  (11  M.)  Sutton  Bridge  (p.  390).  where  it  forks  (for  Spalding,  p.  474,  to  the 
K.W.^  for  Peterborough,  p.  388,  to  the  S.W.).  This  section  is  convenient 
for  a  visit  to  the  ^Seven  (3hurches  of  Marshland",  viz.  at  Clenchwarton, 
TOneift  Terringtonj  Walpole  St.  Peter,  West  Walton,  Walsoken,  and  Emneth 
(station,  see  p.  486). 

From  Lynn  (G.  E.  B.)  to  Swaffham  and  Dereham,  see  p.  486. 

44  M.  North  Wootton  is  the  station  for  (I3/4  M.)  ^CasiU  Rising, 
an  important  medisyal  fortress,  with  a  Norman  keep,  tuironnded 
by  earthworks  of  Roman  or  British  origin.  The  Interesting  Ckwreh 
dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (late-Norman).  —  About  7^|i  M.  to  the 
E.  of  (47  M.)  Wolferton  Is  Sandringham  Hall,  the  country-house  of 
King  Edward  YII.  The  ^Norwlcli  Gates',  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Park  (open  In  the  absence  of  the  family),  are  fine  specimens  of 
modern  ornamental  Iron-work.  —  491/2  M.  Dersingham  (Feathers) 
and  (51  M.)  Snettisham  (Royal)  have  Interesting  churches.  —  64  M. 
Heacham  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wells  (see  below). 

56  M.  Hunstanton  St.  Edmunds  (Sandringham;  Oolden  Lion, 
R.4s.6(i.,  D.  4s.  6(2.;  RaiL  Rfmt,  Rooms)  Is  a  rising  watering-place, 
with  good  bathing,  a  pier,  and  a  golf-course.  Near  Old  Hunstanton 
(L'Estrange  Arms),  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  Is  Hunstanton  Hall, 
which  has  been  In  the  possession  of  the  L^Estrange  family  for 
800  years.   The  Church  of  Old  Hunstanton  Is  also  Interesting. 

Excursion  brakes  (return-fare  2s.  Od.)  ply  frequently  to  Holkhem  (p.  488) 
and  to  SandHmgheHn  (see  above). 

Fbom  Hdnstamton  to  Wblls,  20  M.,  taUwa.^  V^  \.-\>Vi\«.  V^^x^^^- 
IJi/.,  is.  8'/2d.).  —  2M.  Heacham  (see  above).  —  UU.  BwnOia?^^  M«r;tt\.    »^n. 
£umAam  Thorpe,  i  If.  to  the  8.,  Lord  «ft\BOu  0^l«^-^SRB^  ^*f  ^^-qS-* 
SunsAam  Oiwy  the  font  in  which  he  was  baptHi^e^^a  V*^^^*^^^^^^Iii^«t^ 
garden  i  Bad  at  Burnham  Norton  are  a  Perp.  cYmrcYi,  ntVCIsi  ».  ico>»^'»' ^ 
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After  passing  (63  M.)  Bentley  (junotion  of  a  line  to  HadleigK)  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  estnary  of  the  Orwell, 

69  M.  Ipiwieh  (WhiU  Hone,  Tayem  St,  celebrated  in  Tick- 
wick',  B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6<i. ;  Crowrh  ^  Anchor ;  Qolden  Lion;  Water- 
loo; Orand;  Temperance;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  coanty-town  of 
Snffolk,  with  (1901)  66,622  inhab.,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
estnary  of  the  Orwell,  Above  Ipswich  (a  cormption  of  the  old 
English  Qippeewie')  the  river  is  named  the  Oipping,  The  harboor 
(33  acres),  entered  from  the  Orwell  by  a  lock  300  ft.  in  length,  is 
of  growing  importance.   Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets. 

From  the  station  we  proceed  through  Station  Road  and  Princes 
Street  (tramway  2d.)  to  Oornhill  ,  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  with  the  Town  HaU,  Corn  Exchange,  and  Post  Office, 
Tavern  St.  miis  hence  to  the  right  (£.),  and  is  continued  by  Oarr 
St.,  in  which  is  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  The  tramway  goes  on  past 
8t,  Helen's  Church  to  the  Derby  Road  Station  of  the  Felixstowe 
railway  (see  below).  Parallel  to  Tavern  St.,  on  the  S.,  is  the  Butter 
Market,  containing  Sparrowe's  House  (1567),  with  a  pargeted 
facade,  in  which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Public  Library  (in- 
teresting old  room).  —  From  the  E.  end  of  the  Butter  Market  we 
proceed  to  the  right  through  Upper  Brook  St.,  and  then  to  the  left 
through  Tacket  St.  (with  the  old  Theatre  in  which  Garrick  made 
his  debut)  and  Orwell  Place,  to  Fore  Street,  containing  several 
quaint  old  houses.  —  Proceeding  to  the  S.W.  (right)  from  Fore 
St,  through  Salthouse  and  Key  St.,  we  reach  OoUege  St,  contain- 
ing Wolsey's  Gateway,  the  only  relic  of  a  college  built  by  Caird, 
Wolsey  (1471-1630),  who  was  bom  at  Ipswich. 

In  Tower  St.,  leading  to  the  N.  from  Tavern  St,  is  the  church 

of  St,  Mary-le-Tower  (rebuilt  1860-68),  with  a  graceful  spire 

176  ft.  high.   By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  street  we 

reach  *8t,  Margaret's  Church  (restored).  —  The  Museum,  High  St., 

-     contains  local  antiquities  and  fossils  (adm.  free).  Adjoining  are  the 

Victoria  Free  Library  and  the  Art  OaUery, 

The  Upper  (free)  and  Lower  (adm.  6d.)  Arboretum  and  OhHtVt  Church 
Park  (with  an  interesting  Tudor  mMision)  are  three  pleaaant  parks.  A 
visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  agricultural  implement  works  of  Ratuomes 
d:  Jefferiet  or  of  E.  R,  is  F,  Turner. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Ipswich  to  (16  M.)  Felixstowe  (*FeUx:  *BtUh: 
Orwell;  Pier,  B.3<.3d.,  D.4«. ;  Ordnance),  a  favourite  seaside  resort  (6806  inhab.) 
with  golf-links,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell,  opposite  Harwich.  Circuit- 
tickets  are  issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  water. 

From  Ipswich  to  Yarmouthy  see  B.  61. 

81  M.  Stowmarket  (Fox,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6(2.)  has  manufactories  of 
gun-cotton  and  a  church  witYi.  «b  ^wiiows  wooden  spire.  —  83  M. 
J^aughley  Road  is  the  iunction  ot  *.  \Va^  ^  ^w^  ^"^^  ^Amutuis 
O.  idTi  and  i^eu^marfcet  Cp,  Jm\  '^^y:s^^Ss\^^^^S^^^^ 

Uno  to  Bye)  we  cross  tke  Waijenei,  au^  «^^^^?t^^:  "^i^^ '^V^aX 
(King's  Head),  a  small  maxlLet-to^.  ^xom  ^V^M-l^^ '^'^^^^^^^ 
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a  line  diyerges  to  Bungay  (King's  Head) ,  Beccles  (p.  494),  and 
Lowestoft  (p.  494).  Beyond  (110  M.)  Swainsthorpe  we  catch  a 
glimpse,  to  the  right,  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Caiator  (p.  493).  We 
now  enter  the  yalley  of  the  Tare. 

114  M.  Horwich.  ~  Hotels.  *Maid'8  Hxad  (PI.  b ;  D,  2),  Wensum  St., 
near  the  cathedral,  B.  is.,  D.  it.  6d.,  in  a  quaint  old  building  of  the  15th 
cent.,  comfortably  fitted  up;  *Botal  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Castle  Hill,  B.  from  6«., 
D.  6«.  —  BxLL  ^1.  Ci  D,  4),  Orford  HiU;  Gastlb  (PI.  dy  D,  3),  Castle 
Meadow.  —  Rail.  R/mt.  Room*. 

Bailway  Stations.  The  Victoria  (London,  Ipswich)  and  Thorpe  (London, 
Yarmouth,  Cromer,  Wells)  Statioiu^  on  the  8.  side  of  the  city  (PI.  F,  4),  belong 
to  the  G.E.B.-,  the  Oitv  Station,  to  the  X.  (PL  B,l),  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Eastern  &  Midlands  Bailway  (Melton,  Constable,  Lyim).—  Cab  into  the  town  U. 

Eleotrio  Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets.  —  Post  Office  (PI.  I>,3), 
Castle  Hill. 

Steamers  to  Yarmouth,  daily  in  summer,  see  p.  496. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
(1901)  111,728  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  WetMum.  It  contains  many 
interesting  buildings,  and  possesses  large  manufactories  of  mustard 
and  starch  (Golman^s ;  2000  hands),  iron-works,  and  breweries. 

l^orwich  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Oaerffwent  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  Boman  Venta  leenorum,  though  Caistor  (p.  498)  is  a  rival  claim- 
ant. In  1003  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  it  was  rebuilt 
and  furnished  with  a  castle  after  the  Korman  Conquest.  In  1094  the  see 
of  the  bishop  of  E.  Anglia  was  transferred  from  Thetford  to  Norwich.  A 
fillip  to  its  prosperity  was  given  by  the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  here 
in  the  14th  cent.,  but  the  woollen  industry  has  now  almost  deserted  it. 

The  *Cathedral  (PI.  E,  2)  lies  towards  the  E.  side  of  the  city, 
72  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Thorpe  Station.  It  was  begun  in  1096,  and  has 
preserved  its  original  Norman  plan  more  closely  than  any  other 
cathedral  in  England.  The  Close  is  entered  by  8t.  Ethelbert's  Oate 
(ca.  1275 ;  upper  part  modern)  or  by  the  Erpingham  Oate  (1420). 
The  Cathedral  is  407  ft.  long,  72  ft  wide,  178  ft.  across  the  tran- 
septs, and  72  (nave)  to  8372  f**  (choir)  high.  Nave  open  free ; 
choir,  transepts,  and  cloisters  11-1  and  2-4.30  (Sat.  2-2.46  and 
4-6),  6d.;  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  6  (Sat.  3)  p.m. 

The  buildine  was  begun  by  the  first  Bishop  of  l^orwieh ,  Herbert  de 
Loiinga  (1091-1119),  who  completed  the  choir  and  transepts  and  began  the 
nave  (comp.  p.  zxzix).  The  latter  was  finished  by  his  successor  (ca.  1140). 
The  clerestory  of  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  1866-89  *,  and  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  and  choir  were  added  in  the  16th  century.  In  the  same  century  the  W, 
Front  was  altered  (large  Perp.  window  inserted)  and  the  spire  rebuilt. 
The  cloisters  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  cent,  and  completed  in 
1430.  The  most  prominent  features  are  the  fine  Norman  *" Tower,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  Spire  (816  ft.),  and  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  Choir.  The 
best  general  view  is  from  the  S.E. 

Interior.    The  *1^avb  C262  ft.  long)  is  Xorman  throughout,  except  its 
fine  lieme-vaulting  (16th  cent.)  and  the  inserted  Perp.  windows.    The 
large  open  arches  of  the  triforium  resemble  those  of  Southwell  Minster 
(p.  474).    Through  the  small  central  aperture  in  the  roof  a  thurible  <^% 
censer  is  supposed  to  have  been  let  down  on  cartaiu  loaM-'^^^.  ^\v«  t^o:^^^^ 
and  interestutg  carved  bosses  of  the  ceiling  ihxouf5\ioxi\  ^XA  t»!Ca.^x^  «*r 
oerre  attention.    Two  bays  in  the  8.  aisle  were  coTn«t\A\  ViA^  j.  '^SSSa 
br Sis/iop  JTiftfy  (IBOi-dQ).   In  the  N.  aisle  la  ttie  moiwkm«v\  ol  ^^vS^S^^ 
ft^^^'    The  stained  glass  is  modern.  —  Tlie  Vwo^.\>^^*^^^-a!UfcW 
0bnt  off  hj  the  Organ  Screen  to  form  tlie  AsTa-Caoiii,  coll^»•'^^  ^^ 
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(15ih  cent.);  the  misereres  are  yery  quaint.  The  Gsmtbal  Towss,  with 
its  fine  open  lantern,  is  Xorman,  and  rests  on  foor  tali  circular  arches.  — 
The  TiuLiraKPTa  resemble  the  nave  in  general  character,  and  also  have  a 
fine  yanlted  ceiling  (16th  cent.).  The  K.  Transept  is  adjoined  on  the  B. 
by  a  small  apsidal  Chapel.  In  the  S.  Transept  is  a  monnment  to  Bp.  Bath- 
ut*si  (d.  1837),  by  Chantrey.  In  the  yestry  adjoining  this  transept  is  an 
interesting  Altar  Pieee^  ascribed  to  an  English  painter  of  the  14th  century. 

The  apsidal  ending  of  the  *Ohoib  is  as  effectiye  from  within  as  from 
without,  and  recalls  the  churches  of  the  Continent  more  than  any  other 
church  of  this  size  in  England.  The  original  ground-plan  remidns  unal- 
tered, but  Uie  clerestory  has  been  rebuilt,  the  yanlting  added,  and  the 
main  arches  changed  from  Xorman  to  Perpendicular.  Behind  the  altar  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  stone  episcopal  Sedu.  The  present  Throne  (1885) 
and  Pulpit  commemorate  Bp.  Pelham  and  Dean  Goulburn.  Among  tiie 
monuments  are  those  of  Bitliop  Qoldwell  (1472-79)  and  Sir  William  B9Ug» 
(d.  1606),  grandfather  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  stained  glass  is  modem. 
A  fine  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  triforium.  The  choir- 
aisles  end,  on  the  E.,  in  apsidal  chapels :  the  Jeeui  Chanel  on  the  N.,  and 
St.  Luke't  Chapel  on  the  S.  A  Lady  Chapel^  forming  the  E.  termination 
of  the  cathedral ,  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  apse  in  1245-57  (B.  E.)  hut 
was  taken  down  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Beauehamp  CStopsI, 
opening  off  the  S.  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  in  the  Dec.  style.  In  the  N.  choir- 
aisle  is  a  Gallery,  supposed  to  haye  been  used  for  exhibiting  relics.  —  From 
the  8.  Transept  we  pass  through  the  Ptior''s  Boor  into  the  spadous  *(^oi8- 
TBBs  (Dec).  In  the  W.  walk  are  the  Honks'  Lavatories.  The  Chapter 
House,  which  stood  to  the  E.  of  the  cloisters,  has  long  since  perished. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Bishop's  Palace,  dating  in  great 
part  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  though  since  extensively  altored 
and  enlarged.  —  To  the  X.W.,  by  the  Erpingham  Gate,  is  an  old  chapel, 
now  used  as  a  Grammar  School.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  a  Statue  of  KeUoii, 
who  was  a  pupil  here.  —  PulVs  Ferry,  a  double  arch  ai  the  end  of  the 
Lower  Close,  was  formerly  the  water-gate  to  the  cathedral  precincts. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral  Close  hy  the  Erpingham  Gate,  we  cross  the 
Tombland  obliquely  to  Its  S.  W.  corner,  and  follow  Queen  St.  to  the 
Castlb  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Norman  keep  frefaced  in  1839),  70  ft.  high, 
situated  on  a  lofty  mound.  From  134o  till  1887  the  castle  was  used 
as  a  prison,  but  It  now  accommodates  the  Norfolk  Museum  (open 
dally,  10-4;  Tues.  &  Frid.  3<2.,  other  days  free),  containing  fine  col- 
lections of  birds  and  fossils.  The  grounds  surrounding  it  are  a  public 
garden.  ♦View  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  the  keep.  —  To  the  W.  is 
the  Market  Place,  with  the  Ouild  Hall  (PI.  0, 3),  the  Council  Cham- 
ber in  which  retains  Its  fittings  of  the  Tudor  period  and  contains  sou- 
venirs of  Nelson.  In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  market  is  *8t,  Peter 
Mancroft  (14th  cent.),  with  a  fine  tower  (good  Interior).  A  mui&l 
tablet  commemorates  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1606-82),  author  of  the 
*Religlo  Medici',  who  is  buried  here.  The  Lady  Chapel  (now  a  vestry) 
contains  some  good  church-plate,  two  Illuminated  Bibles,  and  some 
old  tapestry.   The  canopy  of  the  font  should  be  noticed. 

A  bronze  Statue  of  Sir  TJunnas  Browne  ^  by  H.  Pegram,  was  unveiled 
in  1905  in  the  Haymarket  to  the  S.  of  the  church.    The  broken  vase  in 
the  band  of  the  figure  refers  to  his  ^Hydriotaphia  or  Um-Burial\    A  tablet 
«*  the  corner  of  Oxford  Place,  ad-KoViAu^.,  mAxYsk  \Yi^  %\\fc  ^tBrowne^s  house, 
«ad  «  easket  in  the  NorfoUt  aaa  "Sox^V'i'^i Ho^Y^V^  V^V"^^  ^^^  «tf2vs«j»& 
vrbat  ia  reputed  to  be  Ms  sYull. 
^^     St.  Andrew's  Hall  {V\.  T>,  'il,  «^ ,  Vu  ^V  Mi\^«^  ^^Jf^^^^ 
the  nare  of  a  Dominican  c^uxc^  (?e^T^.^.  V^^^^  .i^^^Vst^^  ^^ 
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wich  Triennial  Musical  Festiyal',  etc.  It  contains  portraits  by  Beechcy 
(Lord  Nelson))  Gainsborough,  Opie,  and  Hoppner  (adm.  3c2.). 

Kany  of  the  other  charches  of  Norwicli  show  Interesting  specimens 
of  the  (diaracteristic  East  Anglian  'flash-work'*,  so  called  because  faced 
flints  are  used  to  fill  np  flush  the  interstices  of  the  freestone  pattern  (comp. 
p.  liii).  A  few  remains  of  the  City  WalU  still  exist,  including  two  or 
three  of  the  forty  towers  with  which  it  was  strengthened.  Quaint  mediseval 
houses  abound.  —  There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  Churches^  includine  a  very 
large  one,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  begun  in  1884  and  still  unfinished. 

A  good  view  of  Norwich  is  obtained  from  Mousehold  Heath ,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wensum  (to  the  E.).  Robert  Ret  (p.  486)  encamped  beneath 
the  'Oak  of  Reformation"  on  this  heath,  during  the  insurrection  of  1649. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Norwich  is  Caistor  St.  Edmund,  with  a  large 
Roman  camp,  perhaps  the  true  Venta  Icenorum  (comp.  p.  491). 

The  Dolphin  Inn  at  Meigham^  IVs  M.  to  the  1^. W.  of  Norwich,  is  an 
interesting  old  house,  parta  of  which  probably  date  from  the  14th  century. 
Bishop  Hall  died  here  in  1666  and  is  buried  in  the  parish-church. 

Fkom  Nobwich  to  Yarmouth,  18V«  M.,  railway  in  »/4  hr.  (fares  2».  6(f., 
Is.  Qd.),  This  line  traverses  the  district  of  the  'Norfolk  Broads'  (see 
p.  496).  The  train  starts  from  Thorpe  Station  (p.  491).  2  M.  WhitUngham^ 
see  below.  At  (6  M.)  Brundall  the  railway  forks,  the  N.  branch  running 
direct  to  Yarmouth  via  Lingwood  and  Acle  (Eing^s  Head:  Queen^s  Head; 
a  good  centre  for  visiting  the  Broads,  p.  496),  while  the  S.  branch  makes 
a  detour  vi&  BeedTutm  (junction  for  Lowestoft,  p.  494).  Brundall  is  the 
station  for  Surlingham  Broad.     Yarmouth^  see  p.  4?6. 

FsoH  NoBWiGH  TO  Gbomes,  24  H.,  railway  (from  Thorpe  Station)  in 
>/4-l  hr.  (fares  4«.,  2«.).  At  (2  M.)  WhitUngham  the  line  diverges  to  the  N. 
(left)  &om  that  to  Yarmouth.  —  9  M.  Wroxhtim,  with  the  'Queen  of  the  Nor- 
folk Broads'  (comp.  p.  496),  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Aylsham  and  Dere- 
ham (p.  486).  A  steamer  plies  in  summer  on  the  Bare  between  Wroxham 
and  Yarmouth  (p.  496).  —  18  M.  Worttead  (New  Inn)  gave  its  name  to 
worsted  yam,  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  having  settled  here  in  the  12th 
century.  The  church  is  interesting.  —  I6V2M.  VoxifWalBtiBmC Angel;  King'^s 
Arm$)y  with  a  large  Perp.  church  and  the  Paston  Grammar  School  at  which 
Lord  Nelson  and  Archbp.  Tenison  were  pupils,  has  another  station  on  the 
Mid.  A  Or.  N.  R.  from  Yarmouth  to  Lynn  (p.  487).  A  branch-line  runs 
hence  via  Knapton  &  Paston  to  (6  M.)  Mundetlej/  (Manor  House*,  Royal; 
Clarence ;  Ship),  whence  a  coach  plies  to  the  N.  by  the  coast  to  Oromer  (8  M. ; 
see  below).  Paston^  with  memorials  of  the  Paston  family,  lies  1  M.  to  the 
E.  of  its  station.  —  Near  (20  M.)  Ounton  is  Ckmton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Suffield;  the  house  is  open  daily  (10  till  dusk),  the  garden  and  grounds 
on  Thurs.  (motor-car  2«.,  carr.  1«.,  bicycle  6(1.,  pedestrians  free).  —  24  M. 
Oromer  (Grand;  Mdtropole;  Tueker^e  Bopal\  Royal  Link*,  R.  from  4«.  6d., 
D.  6«.  6(1. ;  Red  Lion,  R.  3c.-5<.,  D.  8«.  6tf. ;  Bath ;  Bond  Street  Restaurant),  the 
'English  Etretat',  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  in  East  Anglia,  is  a 
flourishing  watering-place  with  a  pier  (600  ft.),  a  spacious  esplanade,  ad- 
mirably firm  and  smooth  sands,  and  clifflB  60-200  ft.  high.  The  tower  of 
the  Perp.  Church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  flint-work  (p.  liii);  chancel  rebuilt 
in  1889.  The  Lighthouse,  on  a  height  to  the  E.  (i/g  hr.),  commands  a  fine 
view.  Adjacent  are  good  golf-links.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  Felbrigg 
Hall  (8  M.  to  the  S.),  Mundesley  (see  above;  8  M.),  the  Roman  Camp  (4  M.; 
*View),  etc.  The  heaths  round  Cromer  abound  in  so-called  pit-dwellings'.  — 
Through  express-trains  from  London  to  Cromer  (189  M.  in  SVz  ^ra.)  are  run 
by  the  G.E.R.,  and  from  London  to  Cromer  Beach  (p.  487;  164  M.  in  41/4  hrs.) 
viH  Peterborough  and  Lynn  by  the  G.  N.  R. 

Fbok  Nobwioh  to  Fakbmham  and  Ltmm,  60  M.,  railway  in.  ls(«-%-V\\£t%. 
(fares  6#.  6d.,  3«.  3d.).    This  line  (Midland  4t  Qt. 'fi^.^^  %\»aNJ^  \3twa.,'«a» 
atr  Station  Op.  A9i),  crosses  the  G.  E.  B..  at  Reeplwwa^  %.Tt\  ^\.  <9g^^^^^ 
ConsUa»lt  (p.  287)  Joins  the  line  from  Yaraioul'^i  \o  l^^n-a.-  —  'Wilft..  ufw^^ 
aee  p.  486, 

From  Norwich  to  Tht^ord  and  Ely,  ate  p.  ^Sfc. 
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61.  From  London  to  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth. 

Gbsat  Eastbsn  Railwat  to  (117Vs  M.)  Lwoutoft  in  2>/s-4Vs  lm«  (&reB 
22s.,  9«.  10Vt<i.);  to  (121  Vs  It.)  Tarmoulh  in  2Vs-4Vs  lurs.  (fitres  22«.  8<i., 
10«.  Id.).     Cheap  excursion-fares  in  summer. 

Ab  far  as  (69  M.)  Ip8%Dich  this  route  coincides  with  B.  60.  The 
first  station  beyond  Ipswich  is  (72  M.)  Westerfield,  where  a  line 
diverges  to  Felixstowe  (p.  490).  -—  84V2  M.  Wickham  Market  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  (672  ^0  Frasdingliam  (Crown,  R.  3«., 
'ordinary'  3<.),  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  a  fine  church  con- 
taining some  interesting  monuments  (Earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet,  etc), 
and  the  Albert  Memorial  College.  —  91  M.  Saxmundkam, 

A  short  branch-line  nins  hence  via  (4  M.)  Leitton  (with  mined  abbey) 
to  0Vs  ^)  Aldebnrgh  (Weniworih  (kutle;  BrudMell,  10s.  per  day,  very 
fair;  White  Lion;  Ea$t  Suffolk),  a  pleasant  seaside  resort  with  a  good  golf- 
conrse.  The  church  contains  some  good  brasses  and  a  memorial  of  the 
poet  Crabbe  (1764-1832),  a  natire  of  the  parish,  who  describes  the  town 
in  ^The  Borongh\  The  town-hall  or  moot-hall  is  a  half-timbered  building 
of  the  16th  century. 

96V2M.  Darsham  (Stradbroke  Arms)  is  the  station  for  (673  M.) 

Dunwieh  (Bame  Arms),   the  earliest  seat  of  the  East   Anglian 

bishopric  (founded  ca.  630).    Successiye  encroachments  of  the  sea 

have  swept  away  its  palaces  and  churches ,  and  it  is  now  a  small 

village.  —  101  M.  HaUsworth  (Angel)  has  a  Perp.  church ,  with 

some  interesting  brasses. 

A  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  hence  to  (9  M.)  Bouthwold  (*Cenire  Cliff\ 
*8wan),  another  little  watering-place,  with  a  golf-course.  The  fine  Perp. 
church  contains  an  interesting  rood-screen.  Excursions  may  be  made  to 
Dttnwich  (see  above),  CoverAtfAs,  Walberstdek^  and  Blythbwffh,  all  with 
interesting  churches.   A  motor-omnibus  plies  hence  to  Lovesto/t  (see  below). 

109  Beecles  (King's  Head,  R.  from  2$,  6d.)  is  the  junction  for 
BuT^ay  and  Tivetshall  (p.  490)  on  the  W.,  and  for  (872^*)  Lowe- 
stoft on  the  E.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  has  a  detached  stone 
tower  (92  ft.  high),  ascended  by  a  stone  staircase. 


Lowestoft  (*Royal,  opposite  the  pier;   Grand,  Empire,  B.5s., 
D.  69.  6d.,  two  palatial  establishments  on  the  S.  Cliff;  Harbour; 
Suffolk',  Crown,  R.  or  D.  4s.;    Crown  ^  Anchor,  R.  or  D.  4«. ; 
Uoyal  Oak),  the  most  E.  town  in  England,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fishing-stations  in  the  world  and  a  fashionable  sea-bathing 
resort  with  29,842  inhab.  in  1901.    South  Lowestoft,  with  its  long 
Esplanade  and  the  8,  Pier  (adm.  id. ;  concert-pavilion),  is  the  water- 
ing-place proper.   The  old  town,  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour,  contains 
a  fine  Perp.  Church.  The  Town  Hall,  in  High  St.,  contains  a  stained- 
glass  window  (^Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold')  commemorating  the 
British  and  French  alliance  in  the  Crimean  War.   Close  by  is  the 
Sparrow' 8  Nest,  a  public  museum  mt\i^T«tt?  pounds.   The  naxrow 
UneB  running  from  the  High  St.  to'ww^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'t^Vftss^\i.^\^% 
'Scores'.  At  the  N.  end  of  tlie  to^n  «.t«i^«i\V^^^^^*^^^  ^VQtt.^\k«^- 
stand,   and  the  Noxth  Paiade  OVVtt^,  ^^"^  l""^  ^'^^"'tt^^ 
Lowestoft  Station  (p.  495^  I\e\o^  c^^t^^^  ^^^  ^-  ^^'^^  ^ 
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with  a  model  yacht  lake  (2  acres)  and  a  golf-couise  (frequeutly 
occnpied  by  ilshing-nets  spread  to  dry).  Ness  Point,  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Denes  and  the  most  E.  point  in  England,  is  marked 

by  a  lighthouse. 

The  inner  harbour,  or  Lake  Lothinffy  is  conneeted  with  (IVs  M.)  Oolton 
Broad  (Wherry  Hotel;  Commodore;  boats  and  stores  from  Jamet  BulUn), 
wMcb  affords  amusement  for  boating  and  fishing  parties,  and  may  be 
reached  by  railway  (see  below).  Oulton  HtMy  the  residence  of  George 
Borrow  (p.  486),  is  pulled  down.  Oulton  churcb  claims  to  bare  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  brass  in  England  (1810).  —  Excursion  brakes  ply  in  summer 
from  Lowestoft  to  Somerteyton  (see  below),  Yarmouth  (2s.  6d.),  etc.;  and 
steamers  to  Yarmouth,  Southteoldj  London^  and  intermediate  ports. 

Fbom  Lowestoft  to  Kobwxoh,  33V«  M.,  railway  in  V«-iV4  hr.  (fares 
8«.  6d.,  U.  9c2.).  —  IVs  M.  Oulton  Broad  (see  above).  —  5Vs  H.  Somerlepton. 
Somorleyton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Savile  Grossley,  has  a  fine  park 
(adm.  on  Wed.).  Then  (77«  K.)  Herringfleet  Junetkm  (see  below),  Haddiseoe 
(7V«  M.),  1  M.  from  which  is  Friiton  Deeoff,  with  its  water-fowl  decoys, 
and  (111/4  M.)  Reedham  (p.  49S).  At  (17s/«  M.)  Brundall  we  join  the  direct 
line  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich  (p.  493).  —  23V4  H.  Norwich,  see  p.  491. 

FaoH  LowBSTOFT  TO  Yabkouth,  lOVs  M.,  railway  in  Vs  br.  (fares  it.  6d., 
IOVk^.)-  This  line  skirts  the  coast  yi&  (2V«  M.)  North  Lowestoft,  (S^A  M.) 
Gorton^  (5V«  M.)  Hopton,  and  (7>/«  H.)  QorUston-of^Sea.  lOVs  M.  Yarmouth 
(Beach  Station),  see  below. 

Beyond  Beccles  the  main-line  goes  on  yit  (II31/2  M.)  Herring  fleet 
Junction  (see  above)  and  crosses  the  Wayeney.  115  M.  8t  Olave's 
(Bell,  R.  or  D.  2».). 

12172  ^•^Cirmoath.  —  Hotels.  '^VioTOBiA,  R.  or  D.  As.,  pens,  in 
summer  12«.,  other  timet  9s.  \  *Botal,  Bath,  Nobfolk,  Marine  Parade  ^ 
*QuBBM*8,  Marine  Parade,  B.  4«.  6d. ,  D.  3m.  6d.;  Stab,  Dukb's  Hbad, 
C^BOMWBLL  (temperance),  Obowm  A  Anohob,  on  the  Hall  Quay;  Angel, 
Market  Place,    l^umerous  Boardtng  Houses. 

Railway  Stations.  South  Town  Station,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tare 
(for  London,  Lowestoft,  Cromer,  Lynn,  etc.) ;  Vaiuehatt  Station,  on  the  N. 
side  of  Breydon  Water  (for  Norwich,  etc.);  Beach  SttUion,  near  theK.  end 
of  the  town  (for  North  Walsham,  Lynn,  and  Lowestoft). 

Slectric  Tramway  from  the  South  Station  to  Oorleston  (p.  496). 

Steamers  ply  weekly  to  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  London.  Small  steamers 
ply  daily  in  summer  up  the  Yare  to  Norwich  and  up  the  Bure  to  Wroxham 
(p.  498),  affording  a  glimpse  at  the  Broads  (p.  496).  Circular  tickets  are 
issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  railway.  The 
^Belle  Steamers'  ply  in  summer  to  and  &om  London,  vi&  Lowestoft,  South- 
wold,  Harwich,  Clacton,  Southend,  etc.  Local  steamers  also  ply  to  Lowestoft 
and  Southwold. 

Fort  Office,  Hall  Quay. 

Golf  Links  (18  holes),  to  the  N.  of  the  town. 

Yarmouth,  the  most  important  town  and  port  on  the  E.  Anglian 
coast,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  contains  51,260 
inhab.  (1901).    It  is  also  a  very  popular  watering-place ,  and  in 
the  height  of  summer  is  flooded  almost  daily  with  excnrsionists. 
Its  attractions  include  Arm  and  extensive  sands  for  bathers ,   a 
marine  parade,  three  piers,  the  Theatre  Ro^ai^  ^w^vcv  v^%2^):o^s^ 
(theatricaJ  performances,  etc.).    Gfreat  YarmouiOv^^^i  ^^««^^^^\ 
the  town,  adjoining  the  liyei,  eonl^tL^v^as^'fstss^^'^'^^ 
or  Jsnea,  only  3-6  ft,  wide.    As  Dickena  puU  V^*  '^^^^"^^^^^  ^ 
is  one  vMst  gridiron ,    of  which  the  l>ai*  «.Tft  T«Vi^«»«^'^'^'^  ^"^ 
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rows'.  The  church  of  8t  Nicholas  (236  ft.  long,  112  ft.  wide ;  area 
23,265  sq.  ft.),  the  largest  parish  -  church  in  England  hat  one 
(p.  267),  was  originally  founded  in  1119,  hut  the  oldest  parts  now 
standing  are  the  tower  (partly  Norman)  and  the  Transitional  nave 
(1190).  Its  lihrary  contains  some  Interesting  old  books;  the  modern 
pulpit  is  handsome.  In  the  chancel  is  a  curious  old  Sevolving 
Book  Desk.  Fine  view  from  the  tower.  The  old  *Tolhou8e  oi  Oaol 
(adm.  2<i.) ,  near  the  N.  end  of  Middlegate  St.,  is  an  interesting 
building  of  the  14th  cent.,  now  containing  a  free  library  (line  old 
hall)  and  museum.  The  Town  Hall,  on  the  South  Quay,  not  far 
from  the  Tolhouse,  is  a  large  modem  building.  No.  4,  South  Quay, 
an  Elizabethan  house  with  a  modem  front,  is  said  to  haye  been  the 
place  in  which  the  death  of  Ohailes  I.  was  decided  upon  by  Grom- 
welFs  supporters.  Parts  of  the  old  Tovm  WaUs  are  still  standing, 
including  the  S,E,  and  Blaekfriars'  Towers ;  and  there  are  remains 
of  the  Greyfriars  Cloisters  in  Middlegate  St.  The  Nelson  Column 
(adm.  6(2.) ,  144  ft.  high ,  in  the  South  Denes ,  commands  a  good 
view.  The  Herring  Fishery  is  at  its  height  in  autumn,  when  'Tar- 
mouth  Bloaters'  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  preparation. 

Gorleston  (CliS  B.otel'^  Pier  Hotel),  the  S.  suburb  of  Yarmouth  (station, 
see  p.  495),  with  a  pier  and  good  bathing,  is  a  summer-resort.  —  Among 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarmouth  are  Bwrgh 
CcuUe  (4-5  M.  to  the  S.W.),  a  well-preserved  Roman  fortification  at  the 
head  of  Breydon  Water;  Caister  Castle  (p.  487);  and  Loweeto/t  (p.  494). 

From  Yarmouth  to  JN'ortoieh^  see  p.  498;  to  Lynn  and  OronuTy  see  p.  487. 

The  district  to  the  W.  of  Yarmouth  is  par  excellence  the  country  of 
the  Norfolk  Broads,  large  lagoons,  generally  connected  with  each  other 
by  sluggish  rivers,  and  alternating  with  vast  expanses  of  marsh  and  reed. 
There  are  in  all  40-50  Broads,  varying  in  size  from  2  to  600  acres  (in  all 
600J  acres),  and  connected  by  the  Bure,  the  Yare^  and  the  ITovaMy  (in  all 
200  M.  of  navigable  river),  which  all  find  their  way  into  Breydon  Water 
(see  below).  Most  of  them  are  on  the  Bure  and  its  tributaries.  The  district 
affords  admirable  opportunities  for  boating,  angling,  and  wild-fowl  shooting. 
River-yachts  for  excursions  on  the  Broads  may  be  hired  at  Yarmouth, 
l^orwich,  Wsoxham,  or  Oulton,  at  rates  varying  from  8{.  to  101.  a  week, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  number  of  the  crew.  The  tourist  who  merely 
wishes  to  see  the  scenery  may  take  a  passage  in  one  of  the  small  steamers 
plying  from  Yarmouth  to  Wroxham  vi&  the  Bare  and  to  Norwich  rik  tiie 
Tare  (comp.  below). 

The  following  round  trip  from  Norwich,  lasting  10-14  days,  will  in- 
clude a  visit  to  most  of  the  principal  Broads.  —  From  Norwich  to  Bttdhtm 
(p.  493)  and   Yarmouth  (p.  495)  by  the    Yare^  including  SurHngham  and 
Boekland  Broads  and  Breydon  Water,  the  estuary  of  the  Yare;  from  Jor- 
moulh  to  Acle  (p.  493),  Wroxham  (p.  493),  and  ColtUhall  (rail,  stat.)  by  the 
Bure,  visiting  South  WaUham,  Rantoorih,  Balhouse,  Wroxham,  and  Belmtgk 
Broads;  back  by  the  Bure  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ant  (near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  St.  BeneVs  Jibey),  10  M.  below  Wroxham,  and  up  this  stream 
to  Barton  and  Stalham  Broads ;  then  back  to  the  Bure  and  vi&  the  Thmme 
to   Meigham  Bridge,    to   visit  Heigham  Sounds,    Hietling  and   MarVkam 
Broads,  and  Horsey  More  {She$^  for  light-draught  boats  only);  from  Heigh- 
am Bridge  back  to  Yarmouth  via  AcU.    The  Uuch  Fleet  (for  small  boaU 
only),  diverging  to  the  N.  below  A.c\eBT\^^ft,\«k^^%  Vq  ^«te^^  BAUMfty^  and 
OrtMtbif  Broads,  which  are  more  easVVj  Tft«.c\4fe^  >yi  -tifiX^^  Jwn^-^^ 
month  to  ^M.)'or€at  OrmMhy  (p.  4&1V    T^^^  tW ^^p^&a^^ N^-i^^'^ ^»^ 
this  exeurrion  are  OulUm  (p.  m)  and  FritUm  Dew¥  Vs«>»$N« 
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62.  From  Cambridge  to  Newmarket  and  Bnry 

St.  Edmonds. 

GsBAT  Eastbrk  Bailwat  to  (14  M.)  Ketcmarlet  in  25-40  min.  (!2«.  7d., 
is.  2d.)  I  to  &&  M.)  Bury  at.  Edmunds  in  I-IV4  lir.  (5«.  id.,  2s.  id.). 

Cambridge^  see  p.  475.  The  country  trayersed  is  flat.  Near  New- 
market we  cross  a  singular  earthwork  known  as  the  DeviVs  Dyke. 

14  M.  Newmarket  (Rutland  Arms;  White  Hart;  Victoria),  a  town 
with  10,686  inhab.,  is  situated  partly  in  Cambridgeshire,  partly  in 
Suffolk,  the  main  street  being  the  boundary  between  these  counties. 

Newmarket  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  the  metro- 
polis of  horse-racing.  No  fewer  than  eight  race-meetings  take  place  yearly, 
vie.  the  Graven  Meeting,  about  Easter,  First  and  Second  Spt^ng  Meetings 
(at  the  latter  of  which  the  *Two  Thousand  Guineas'  is  run),  First  and  Second 
Julp  Meetings^  First  and  Second  October  Meetings  (^Cesarewitch'*  run  at  the 
latter),  and  Houghton  Meeting  (with  the  Cambridgeshire  Handicap),  at  the 
end  of  October.  Beds  and  liying  rise  to  famine  prices  during  the  races. 
The  races  are  run  at  different  parts  of  Newmarket  Heath  (comp.  Baedeker's 
London).  At  other  seasons  the  morning  gallops  of  the  horses  in  training 
(about  1500)  are  a  perennial  source  of  interest  to  the  betting  world. 

The  old  Palace  in  the  High  St.,  built  by  Charles  II.,  who  was  a  con- 
stant patron  of  Newmarket  Races ,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. The  houses  of  *01d  Q'  (the  Duke  of  Queensberry) ,  Nell  Gwynne, 
and  various  other  quondam  visitors  are  also  shown. 

28  M.  Bury  St.  Edmands  (Angel;  Suffolk^  R.  Crom  is,  Qd.,  D. 
from  2s.  6(2.;  Bail.  Efmt.  Rooms),  a  bright  and  interesting  little 
town  with  16,255  inhab.,  first  came  into  notice  as  the  burial-place 
of  St.  Edmund,  the  last  King  of  East  Anglia,  whose  shrine  here 
was  long  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  English  pilgrims.  The  abbey 
erected  in  the  11th  cent,  over  his  tomb  soon  attained  great  wealth 
and  importance.  See  the  characteristic  account  of  Bury  by  Carlyle, 
in  *Past  and  Present'. 

C)pposite  the  Angel  Hotel  is  the  Ahbey  Gateway ,  a  fine  Dec.  structure 
of  ISfff,  leading  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  (adm.  6<f.),  which  contain  the  chief 
remains  of  the  Abbey,  including  the  ruins  of  the  Church  (within  a  railing, 
at  the  S.E.  comer),  the  Ahbofs  Palace,  and  the  AhboVs  Bridge  (N.E.  comer). 
■  —  Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Bury  are  St.  JamWt  Church,  a  Perp. 
edifice  of  the  15th  eent. ;  a  JITomum  Tf>wer  (ca.  1090);  St.  Mary^s  Church, 
with  a  fine  timber  ceiling  (15th  cent.);  and.  Moyses  Hall,  a  late-Norman 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  syn^ogue. 

In  the  environs  of  Bury  are  (4  H.)  Hengrave  Hall,  a  fine  Tudor 
mansion;  Ickworth  House  (3  M.),  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of;  Bristol;  Barton 
House  (2  M.) ;  Oul/ord  Hall  (3  H.;  Barl  Cadogan),  etc. 

Beyond  Bury  the  railway  goes  on  to  Haughley  Road  Junction,  where 
it  joins  the  line  from  Ipswich  to  Norwich  (comp.  p.  490).  —  Branch-lines 
also  mn  from  Bury  to  Thet/ord  (p.  486)  and  MarVs  Tey  (p.  488). 

63.  From  London  to  Southend  and  Shoeboryness. 

391/3  M.  Railway  in  lVr2  hrs.  (fares  4s.  8d.,  2s.  id.) ;  to  (36  M.)  South- 
end in  V«-2  hrs.  (fares  is.  id.,  2s.  2d.).  The  above  fares  are  from  Fenchurch 
Street  Station  or  from  Liverpool  Street.  From  Chalk  Farm  the  fares  are 
slightly  lower. 

This  line  si^irts  the  N.  baniL  of  the  Thames  to  (8  M.)  Barking, 

where  it  turns  to  the  N.   Some  trains,  however,  continue  to  follow 
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the  Thames  estuary  vitl  Fwt fleet,  Orays,  TUbury  Docks  (Tilhury 
Grand  Hotel),  and  (22V2  M.)  Tilbury  (see  Baedeker's  London^  re- 
joining the  direct  line,  beyond  (!18  M.)  8tanford-le-Hope,  with  an 
interesting  church,  at  Pitsea  (see  below). 

11^4  M.  Dagenham;  131^/2  M.  Homchiurch,  junction  for  Romford 
(p.  488) ;  15V4  M.  TJpminstery  junction  for  Ockenden;  19V4  M.  Easi 
Homdoni  23  M.  Laindon.  —  26V2  M.  Pitsea,  —  Near  (291/4  M.) 
Benfleet  is  Hadleigh,  with  the  Salvation  Army  Farm  Colony,  and  the 
ruins  of  HcuUeigh  Castle,  —  35  M.  Westcliff-on-Sea  (hotel,  see 
below)  is  the  W.  and  less  crowded  suburb  of  Southend. 

36  M.  Southend  {Royal;  Hope;  Victoria;  Alexandra;  Grand 
Pier;  Ship;  Queeris,  at  WestclifFj,  a  popular  watering-place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  (i901j  28,857  inhab.,  is  chiefly  patron- 
ized by  excursionists  from  London.  It  possesses  an  Esplanade,  an 
Iron  Pier  (toll  Id.),  1^/4  M.  long,  traversed  by  a  tramway  (3d.),  a 
Oolf  Couirse,  a  Theatre,  a  Kursaal,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
There  are  two  railway  stations,  one  belonging  to  the  G.  E.  R.,  the 
other  to  the  London,  Tilbury,  &  Southend  Railway.  Excursion- 
steamers  ply  to  and  from  London  in  summer;  and  a  steamer  sails 

daily  in  summer  to  Ostend. 

FsoH  SouTHSND  TO  Shbnfibld,  2iV2  M.,  G.  E.  railway  in  s/4-i  br.  (fares 
2«.  3d.,  is.  bd.).  —  1  H.  PrUtlemll  has  an  interesting  church.  —  3  M.  Roeh- 
ford  (King''s  Head)  contains  a  mansion  once  the  property  of  the  Boleyns. 
At  KingU  Hilly  to  the  E.  of  the  village,  a  curious  ceremony,  known  as  the 
^Lawless  Court*  is  still  celebrated  about  midnight  of  the  first  Tuesday 
after  Michaelmas.  —  From  (12V2  HO  Wiekford  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  ll.E. 
vi&  (5  M.)  Woodham  Ferris  and  (8V2  M.)  Cold  Norton  to  (12  H.)  Jiakkm 
(King^s  Head,  R.  2$,  6d.,  D.  is. ;  see  p.  488).  Lawrence  Washington,  great 
grandfather  of  George  Washington,  was  rector  of  Purleigh^  near  Cold 
Norton,  from  1632  till  his  ejection  in  1643.  The  fine  tower  of  the  church 
is  now  being  restored  as  a  Washington  Memorial  at  the  expense  of 
Americans  (subscriptions  invited).  —  From  Woodham  Ferris  a  line  runs 
to  the  E.  to  (i6V2  H.)  Bouthminsiery  via  (131/2  M.)  Bumham-ot^Croueh  (White 
Hart,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  town  (2918  inhab.)  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Crouch^  frequented  for  boating  and  sea-fowl  shooting.  The  church  of  Brad- 
I0S0,  6  M.  to  the  K.  of  Southminster,  contains  some  remains  of  14th  cent, 
decoration.  —  17  H.  Billerieap  (Bed  Lion).  —  At  (2IV2  M.)  Shenfield  we 
join  the  main  line  from  London  to  Colchester  (see  p.  488). 

39V2  ^-  Shoeburyness  (Cambridge  Hotel)  is  the  gOTomment 
station  for  artillery  practice,  with  a  long  gun-range.  Important  ex- 
periments in  modem  ordnance  take  place  here;  and  the  Artillery 
Volunteers  hold  their  annual  competition  here  in  August.  The 
church  of  South  Shoebury  is  partly  Norman. 
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I.  Travelling  Expenses.  Hotels. 

Expenses.  Travelling  in  the  tonristrdistricts  of  Scotland  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  expensive)  and  as  regards  a  few  of  the  Highland  hotels, 
that  practically    possess    a   monopoly  of  the  traveller's  custom,  this  re- 

Cproach  is  perhaps  deserved.  A  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect 
has,  however,  taken  place  of  late  years }  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  average  charges  at  Scottish  hotels  are  higher  than  those  in  equally 

^  frequented  districts  of  England  (comp.  p.  zxiii).     The  competition  of  the 

steamboats  and  railways,  and  the  extensive  development  of  the  system  of 

^  Circular  Tours  (see  below)  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  expenses 

of  locomotion  very  moderate.  The  ordinary  tourist,  frequenting  the  best 
hotels  and  availing  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  locomotion,  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  25-90*.  a  day,  but  the  pedestrian  of  modest  require- 

1SL.         ments  may  reduce  his  expenditure  to  10-12s.  daily. 

*a  Hotels.    The  Highland  hotels  are  generally  good  and  comfortable* 

though  their  charges  are  high  (see  above)  The  average  summer  prices  at 
houses  of  the  first  class  are  about  as  follows :  B.  (including  attendance)  6-7<., 
plain  breakfast  or  tea  Is.  Qd,,  D.  3t.  6<f.-6«.  The  Scottish  table  d'hdte  break- 
fasts, with  their  abundant  choice  of  salmon,  fresh  herrings,  chops,  steaks, 
ham  and  eggs,  preserves,  cakes,  and  scones,  are  certainly  not  exorbitant  at 
their  usual  rate  of  2s.  6d.-ds. ;  and  table  d'hdte  teas  (7.30-8  p.  m.)  of  a  similar 
description  are  also  sometimes  provided  for  those  who  do  not  dine  at 
table  d'hdte  (6-7.30  p.m.).  Those  who  prefer  it  may  order  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  charges  for  luncheons  and  other  light  refreshments 
are  often  comparatively  high.  Wine  in  the  Highland  hotels  is  always 
dear  and  often  bad)  but  good  whiskey  —  the  vin  du  payt  —  which  may 
be  mixed  with  soda-water,  may  be  obtained  idmost  everywhere.  In  small 
quantities,  diluted,  it  will  be  found  a  good  drink  for  the  pedestrian.  The 
beds  are  usually  good  and  clean;  and  the  larger  hotels  contain  comfort- 
ably fitted  up  drawing,  reading,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms.  Gratuities 
need  not  be  given  except  to  the  ^Boots%  but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  trifle  to 
the  waiter  and  chamber-maid  if  any  stay  be  made  (comp.  p.  xxiii). 

^ptel  Caupona  (B.,  with  meat  and  eggs,  2s.  6tf.,  L.  2s.,  D.  3«.  6d.,  plain 
tea  Is.  6d.,  tea  with  meat  2s.  Qd,.  B.  A  A.  4s.)  are  issued  by  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Co.  and  by  the  tourist- agents  in  London }  but  at  some 
places  (e.g,  Oban)  these  are  not  accepted  at  the  leading  hotels,  nor  are 
they  available  for  the  'monopoly'  hotels  at  the  Trossachs,  Tarbet,  ete. 
Temperance  Hotele,  see  p.  xxiii.  Ladies  are  advised  to  frequent  first- class 
hotels  only. 

II.  Bailways,  Coaehes,  and  Steamers. 

The  general  remarks  made  at  p.  xx  on  the  railways  of  England  apply 
also  to  those  of  Scotland.  Second-class  carriages  have  been  iut>olished  in 
Scotland.  The  principal  Scottish  railway-companies  are  the  North  Britishy 
the  Caledonian,  the  Highland,  the  Qlaegow  and  South  Weeiem,  and  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland.  These  companies  (especially  the  two  first)  issue  Ctrcu- 
lar  Tickets,  available  by  rail,  coach,  and  steamer,  in  such  variety  of  com- 
bination, tnat  the  traveller  will  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  tour  which 
includes  exactly  ihe  points  he  wishes  to  visit.  Almost  all  the  tours 
begin  and  end  at  Qlasgow  or  Edinburgh;  but  some  of  them  may  also 
be  begun  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Oban,  Aberdeen,  etc.  Full  information  re- 
garding these  circular  tours  vtrill  be  found  in  the  Tourist  Handbooks  pub- 
lished by  the  railway-companies.  The  tickets  are  usually  available  for  several 
weeks  or  even  for  the  whole  season;  and  the  utmost  facilities  are  granted 
for  breaking  the  Journey.    Third-dass  tickets,  l&^per  cent  cheaper  than 
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first-class,  generally  include  equal  privileges  on  steamers  and  coaches.  — 
The  English  railway-companies  issue  tourist  tickets  to  Scotland  at  reduced 
rates,  available  for  six  months.  —  The  Scottish  ^Bradshaw"  it  Murra^^t 
Time  Tables  (monthly;  3d.). 

Coaches.  The  Highland  coaches  are,  as  a  rule,  excellently  horsed, 
and  form  a  delightful  means  of  seeing  the  country  in  fine  weather.  There 
is  invariably  a  keen  competition  for  the  box-seats;  and  travellert,  on 
reaching  a  point  whence  the  journey  is  to  be  continued  by  coach,  should 
send  one  of  the  party  as  quickly  as  possible  to  secure  good  places.  The 
iirst  coach,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  suffers  least  from  dust.  The 
driver  expects  a  gratuity  of  Bd.-ls.  Qd,  according  to  the  length  of  the  drive. 
—  Posting,  as  in  England  (p.  xxi\. 

Steamers.  There  is  probably  nowhere  a  better  service  of  pleasure 
steamers  than  those  which  ply  on  the  Clyde  and  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland;  and  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  the  English  river 
steamers.  Most  of  them  belong  to  Mr,  David  Machrayne  (119  Hope  St.,  Glas- 
gow), who  issues  tickets  for  six  days'  sailing  (32.),  available  on  any  of  his 
vessels  (board  included).  The  fares  generally  are  very  moderate,  and  the 
restaurants  on  board  excellent.  —  A  small  but  exasperating  annoyance  in 
steamboat  travelling  in  Scotland  is  the  constant  demand  for  pier-dues  (l-4<f.) 
on  landing  or  embarking,  as  the  piers  usually  belong  to  private  owners. 

III.  Flan  of  Tour. 

The  regular  ^Season**  for  a  tour  in  Scotland  is  July  and  August,  when, 
however,  the  hotels  are  often  over-crowded.  June  is  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  pleasantest  months;  but  many  of  the  circular  tour  tickets  are  not 
issued,  and  some  of  the  coaches  do  not  begin  running,  until  July.  The 
first  half  of  July  is  generally  less  crowded  than  the  following  4-6  weeks. 
The  jQrst  half  of  September  is  also  often  a  favourable  season,  but  the  days 
begin  to  be  perceptibly  shorter.  —  Sunday  is  practically  a  di€$  non  in 
Highland  travelling,  and  Sunday  quarters  should  always  be  engaged  in 
advance.  Most  of  the  trains,  steamers,  and  coaches  cease  running  on  Sunday, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  even  difficult  to  hire  a  private  carriage. 

As  already  stated^  the  possible  combinations  of  tours  in  Scotland  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  in  mapping  out  a  journey. 
The  following  routes,  however,  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  visit  to  the  most  attractive  points.  ' 

a.  Tour  of  8-4  Weeks.  Pays 

Edinburgh  and  Environs  (Roslin^  Hawthomden) 8-4 

From  Edinburgh  to  Melrose  and  Drybwgh,  and  back 1 

From  Edinburgh  vial  (kUlander^  the  Trossacht,  and  Loch  Lomond  to 

Glasgow  (GirexUar  Tour) 1-3 

Olcugow 1-S 

Falls  of  Clyde  and  back Vt-1 

From  Glasgow  to  Ayr  (Bums  Country)  and  back 1 

From  Glasgow  to  Arran  (night-quarters)  and  back 2 

From  Glasgow  to  Ohan  by  the  Crinan  Canal 1 

Circular  Tour  from  Oban  to  Loch  Awe  and  back 1 

From  Oban  to  Icna  and  Staffa^  and  back 1 

From  Oban  to  Ballachulish  and  OUneoe 1 

From  Ballachulish  to  Inverntss.    Caledonian  Canal 1 

From  Inverness  to  Loch  Maree  and  back 2 

From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen  and  in  Aberdeen 1-1  V« 

From  Aberdeen  to  Braemar 1 

From  Braemar  through  the  Spital  o/  GUiahM  \a  F«r\>v     .    «    ,    .         1 
J^m  Perth  to  Crieff,   Comrie,  Locheomliettd,  UtK  1tt>i^^«Rwwr^., 

Abm-feldy^  and  Dimteld ^^ ^\ 

^jom.  JDunkeld  to  i^lochry  and.  \>aick  \.o  ¥«tU»^ /        ^  ^^ 

ifrom.  Perth  to  Bdinbiurgli  or  Gtlaafeov/ ^^^ 
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Those  who  do  not  fear  a  short  sea-voyage  should  undoubtedly  add 
to  this  tour  a  visit  of  2-S  days  to  the  island  of  Skye ,  which  contains, 
perhaps,  the  grftndest  scenery  in^ Scotland.  The  island  is  reached  either 
from  Oban  or  from  Inverness  (via  Gairloeh  or  Kyle  of  Lochalsh ;  shortest 
sea-passage).  Those  who  dispense  with  a  visit  to  Aberdeen  may  obtain  a  cir- 
cular ticket  from  Edinburgh  (Glasgow)  for  Perth.  Dunkeld,  Inverness,  Ding- 
wall, Aehnasheen,  Loch  Maree,  uairloch,  Portree  (Skye),  Oban,  Grinan 
Canal,  and  Glasgow  (or  in  the  reverse  direction).  —  Inveraray ,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  above  itinerary,  may  be  visited  from  Glasgow  on  a 
circular  tour  of  2-3  days. 

b.  A  Week  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Days 

Edinburgh 1-2 

From  Edinburgh  to  Invennaid  as  given  in  B.  68 ;  thence  by  steamer 

to  Ardltti,  coach  or  railway  to  Crianlari^,  and  railway  to  Bal- 

quhidder  (one  long  day  from  about  7  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.)  ...         1 

Railway  to  St.  Fillam,  Comrie^  Crieff,  and  Perth 1 

Railway  to  Aber/eldy^  coach  to  Kenmore,  steamer  on  Loeh  Tap  to 

Killin  Pier\  railway  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 1 

[Or  from  Killin  by  railway  to  Oban,  and  on  the  following  day  by 

steamer  or  railway  back  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow      ....         2] 

c.  A  Week  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

Glasgow 1 

From  Glasgow  to  Inoeraray  (see  pp.  632-533)  and  thence  coach  to 

Dalmally 1 

Railway  to  Oban  (or  by  steamer  on  Loch  Atoe) 1 

Steamer  to  Mallaig  and  railway  to  Fort  WiWam 1 

Railway  to  Criantarieh^  coach  to  Ardhd^  thence  to   Glasgow  via 

Loch  Lomond^  or  to  Edinburgh  vi&  the  Trossacha 1-2 

The  remaining  days  may  be  filled  up  by  excursions  from  Oban  to 
Staffa  and  Iona\  from  Glasgow  to  AiTon^  Ayr,  or  the  Clyde;  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Melrose^  Hawthomden,  etc. ;  or  from  Perth  to  Lunkeld  or  Pitlochry. 

lY.  Outline  of  Soottiflh  History. 

The  first  event  in  the  history  of  Scotland  to  which  a  fixed  date  can 
be  assigned  is  its  invasion  in  A.D.  78  by  Juliut  Agrieola^  who  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tay.  Antoninus  Pius  (ca.  105)  constructed  an  earthen  ram- 
part from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and  Severus  (208)  carried  the  Roman 
arms  to  the  Moray  Firth ;  but  practically  the  Romans  made  no  permanent 
conquests  beyond  the  Great  Wall  uniting  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  (see 
p.  460).  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  three 
Celtic  races :  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  The  Britons  extended  as  far  as  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  came  partly  under  Roman  influence.  The  Pieis  (Latin, 
'Pieti',  painted)  or  Cruithne  seem  to  have  had  their  original  settlements  in 
the  extreme  N.  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Scots^  who  eventually  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  country,  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  at  first 
in  Argyllshire.  From  an  early  period  they  united  with  the  Picts  in  assaults 
on  the  Romans  and  Romanised  Britons.  The  conversion  of  these  three 
races  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  begun  before  the  close  of  the  4th  cent., 
and  the  three  chief  missionaries  were  St.  Mnian  (Galloway  t  4-6th  cent.),  8t, 
Kentigem  or  Mungo  (p.  5?7;  5-6th  cent.),  and  8t.  Columba  (p.  041;  6'7t]i  cent.). 

Down  to  the  9th  cent,  the  history  of  the  Picts,  in  the  K.  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  Scots,  in  their  kingdom  of  Lalriada  (Argyllshire),  is 
somewhat  confusing   and  uncertain.    The  Britons  of  South  Scotland.,  thA 
kingdom  of  BtratTwlyde^  separated  by  the  En^iaVi  ttoxa-Mtv^Vt  "$».>i!«KaiK»>x 
m&int&ined  their  independence  down  to  Iha  iO\.\i  ^wiX.  V^^^^^^^'^\     x«v-«v 
8U-S60.   Kennm  Maedlpine  unites  thePUU  Ktv^^t^^^-^  ^^^^^^^o^5SS.vk 
at  Arat  called  Albany   and  afterwarda  CiO-iUTa.  c^nt.'^  StoU«fc*»    ^^^ 
^^*^*^^  Sritona  of  Strathclyde.  ,     ^  »>ci«^€^- 

9^954.    Jfakolm  I.  extends  his  sway  over  a\.t«A:Vi<iVi^^  ^^'^^  ^ 
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1005-1031.    Mdkolm  II.  conquers  Lothian. 

1034-1010.    Duncan,  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.,  is  killed  by  — 

1040-1057.  Macbeth,  who  usurps  the  throne  and  proves  himself  an 
able  ruler.    He  falls  in  battle  against  the  son  of  Duncan  — 

1058-1093.  Malcolm  III.  Ceinmore,  who  gives  shelter  to  Edgar  Atheling 
and  marries  his  sister  Margaret  (1068).  The  Bnglish  language,  English 
customs,  and  English  colonists  begin  to  gain  a  footing  in  Scotland. 

1107-1124.  Alexander  I.  marries  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
England. 

1124-1153.  David  /.,  the  ^Scottish  Alfred",  does  much  to  promote  the 
civilisation  of  Scotland.  He  invades  England,  in  support  of  Matilda,  and 
is  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138$  see  p.  449). 

1154-1165.    MaUolm  IV.,  the  Maiden. 

1165-1214.  WUliam  the  Lion  is  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  and  has 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  but  afterwards  re-establishes  his  independ- 
ence.   Alliance  with  France. 

1214-1249.  Alexander  II.  takes  part  with  the  English  Barona  against 
King  John. 

1249-1289.  Alexander  III.,  a  wise  and  good  king,  under  whom  Scotland 
eigoys  peace  .and  prosperity.  After  his  death  and  that  of  his  grand- 
daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1290),  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crovni  is  disputed  by  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Edward  I.  of  England 
is  appealed  to  and  decides  in  favour  of  — 

1292-1297.  John  Baliol,  who,  however,  scarcely  maintains  a  semblance 
of  independence  and  after  a  short  resistance  to  Edward^s  pretentions  is 
carried  prisoner  to  London  (1297).  William  Wallace,  the  *Man  of  the 
People\  rises  agidnst  the  English,  and  defeats  them  at  Stirling  Bridge, 
but  is  finallv  captured  by  Edward  I.  and  beheaded  (1805). 

1906-1329.  Robert  Bruu.  however,  succeeds  as  patriot-leader  of  the 
Scots,  finally  secures  the  mdependence  of  Scotland  by  his  victory  at 
Bannockbum  (1314),  and  is  recognised  on  all  hands  as  king. 

1339-1370.  David  II.,  the  weak  son  of  a  great  father,  carries  on  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  England,  is  defeated  at  Neville^s  Gross  (1346}  p.  456), 
and  is  kept  prisoner  by  Edward  III.  for  11  years. 

1370-139().  Robert  II.,  son  of  Marjory,  Bruce's  daughter,  it  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.    Battie  of  Otterhoum  (1888). 

1890-1406.  Robert  III.  alto  carries  on  war  with  England.  Defeated 
at  Homildon  Hill  (1402).    His  son  and  successor  — 

1406-1437.  James  I.,  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  on  his  way  to 
France  in  1405  and  spends  the  first  18  years  of  his  reign  in  captivity.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  is  appointed  regent.  Defeat  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
at  Harlaw  (1412).  James  writes  the  ^Eing^s  Quhair**  and  other  poemt.  His 
reforms  are  in  advance  of  the  age  and  he  is  assassinated  by  conspirators 
at  Perth  (see  p.  553). 

1437-1460.  James  II.  stabs  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  dangerous  and  tur- 
bulent subject,  at  Stirling  (1462;  p.  535),  and  strengthens  the  royal  author- 
ity. He  is  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  (p.  604). 

1460-1488.  James  III.  attempts  to  rule  through  favourites,  who  are 
put  to  death  by  Angus  *Bell  the  Oaf  and  other  conspirators.  A  rebellion 
breaks  out,  and  James  is  defeated  by  his  nobles  at  Sauchiebum  and  slain. 

1488-1513.  James  IV.  marries  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
is  slain  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden  (p.  504). 

1513-1542.  James  F.  marries  Mary  of  .Guise.  Represses  the  Border 
Freebooters.  Is  defeated  at  Solway  Mots  (1542)  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

1643-1567.    Mary  Stuart  marries  first  the  Dauphin  of  France  (1568), 

then  Damley  (1666),  and  lastly  Bothwell  (1567).    Defeat  of  the  English  at 

^ncrum  Moor  (1644)  and  of  ttie  aco\,B  ^\  PVr*\e  ^^SW^,    Murder  of  Rixsio 

0666).    R^ortnation  in  BcotlanA.  (,iWi  ftV  %ft^^s  Jo>«^  pvft*-  '**'TljJf  ^*1« 

imprisoned  In  LochUvvn  Cattle.  a^dUTAfc%\T^.^v»o;^^^W%^^VN^. 

i(m-ie03,    James  VI.    Deieal  aX.  L<mg»xde  V5SR«s  ^^^^^^^^^ 
refuge  in  England     Regencies   oi  M^V  ^Jr^^^^^^S^^^^^'S^ 

«  Oanspirdey  (ICOOi   see  p.  SBav     5w«Le%  %u«.t«^«^^% 
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y.  Notes  on  the  Oaelio  Language. 

The  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  akin  to  the  Welsh ,  and 
Buhstantially  identical  with  the  Erse  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  numerona 
combinations  of  silent  consonants  and  other  caaseB,  it  is  less  ea^sy,  however, 
to  indicate  its  pronunciation  than  that  of  Welsh.  It  may,  however,  be 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  vowels  have  the  Continental,  not  the 
English  value  (comp.  p.  xxxii)^  and  that  the  frequently  occurring  aspiration 
of  a  consonant  has  the  effect  either  of  softening  it  or  of  effacing  it  altogether 
(thus  bh  =  V,  dh  =  y^fh  mute,  and  ch  guttural).  The  ordinary  tourist  will, 
however,  find  that  English  is  always  understood,  though  the  enterprising 
pedestrian  may  occasionally  stumble  upon  a  Gael  ignorant  of  all  save  his 
mother-tongue.  The  following  is  a  short  glossary  of  Gaelic  roots  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  the  names  of  places.  J.&er,  mouth,  confluence;  achadh 
(achy  auch),  a  fields  alt^  ault  (genitive  uilC),  a  brook;  an^  a  diminutive 
termination;  ard^  high;  bal,  baiU,  a  village  or  place;  bany  white;  beag 
(beg)y  little;  beinn  (hen)^  a  mountain;  breae  (vrecTc^  vrachie)^  speckled;  camy 
cambusy  crooked ;  ceann  (kiriy  ken)y  head;  elachy  a  stone,  clachan  (dim.), 
a  village;  dal,  a  field;  dearg,  red;  duhh  (dM),h\&ck^  dt^n,  a  hill-fort;  eas 
(ess)y  waterfall ;  /ad,  fada,  long; /ionn  (fynt)y  white,  shining;  garbh  (garve), 
rough,  rugged;  glas,  gray;  gorniy  blue;  innia  (inch),  island;  inbhir  (inver)y 
same  as  aber;  cil  (kil)y  cell,  church,  parish;  coille  (killie)y  wood;  caol 
(kyU)y  strait;  lagy  a  hollow;  linn^  linney  a  pool;  mamy  tnealt,  a  rounded 
hill;  mar  (more)y  great;  tnuc  (gen.  tnuie)y  a  sow;  cnachy  quoichy  a  cup; 
rotSy  a  point;  sruthy  struy  struany  running  water;  tutloch  (tillyy  tully)y  a 
knoll;  tir  (tyre)y  land;  uisge  (esk)y  water  (usquebaughy  water  of  life, 
hence  whi$key). 

64.  From  London  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

The  traveller  may  choose  between  three  different  railway -routes  for 
his  journey  to  Scotland.  The  fast  trains  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
take  8-10  hrs.  Fares  to  Edinburgh  57«.  6d.,  32f.  8(2.;  to  Glasgow  b^.y33$.\ 
reduced  return -fares  in  summer.  No  second  class.  Sleeping  Gar8#  (5<. 
extra)  are  attached  to  the  night-expresses.  The  morning  and  afternoon- 
expresses  in  both  directions  are  corridor-trains  with  1st  and  3rd  class 
dining-cars  (luncheon  1st  cl.  2$.  6d.;  3rd  cl.  2«. ;  tea  9d.  and  6<i. ;  dinner 
St.  6(2.  and  2$.  6d.).  Luncheon-baskets  (2«.  6d.-3«.)  may  be  obtained  at  any 
of  the  chief  stations.  —  SteamerSy  see  p.  510. 

a.  yi&  Leicester,  Leeds,  and  Carlisle. 

Midland  and  Nobth  Bbitish  Railways  ('Waverley  Route*)  from  8t.  Pan- 
eras  Station  to  (406  M.)  Edinburgh  (Waverley  Station)  in  8V2-iOV8  hrs. ;  to 
(423  M.)  Glasgow  (St.  Enoch  Station)  in  S^/f-lO  hrs. 

From  London  to  (308  M.)  Carlisle^  see  R.  50.     A  short  way 
beyond  Carlisle  tbe  line  to  Glasgow  (Olacgow  and  South  Western 
Railway)^  described  in  R.  66,  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Edin- 
burgh trains  follow  the  lino  of  the  North  British  Co.,  running 
through  the  *Waverley  District'.    From  (3171/2  M.)  Longtown  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (4^/2  M)  Gretna  Green  (p.  511).     To  the 
left  lies  Solway  Moss^  where  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  English 
in  1542.     To  the  right,  near  (320  M.)  Scotch  Dyke,  is  Netherby 
Hall ,  the  scene  of  *Young  Lochinvar'.    The  train  crQ«»%^%  ^ivJb  ^"^ 
and  the  Liddel,  and  ascendfl  the  valley  ol  t\i.e>  \%\Xct. .,  ^^x"«s»%  ^Qs^s^ 
CAeviots  (right).     322  M.  Ridding^   Sa  "Csa  Va^v^X^an  ^1  ^^Nsv'^  '^'^ 
Canonbie  and  (7 M.}  Langholm,   kX  {^%^  lA.^  KetaKoipt  ^^^^^"^^ 
the  ^ershope  Bum  and  enter  Scotland  (B,oxVi\iT%\i^V^^- 
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NewcastUton ,  tlie  centre  of  the  district  of  LiddesdaU ,  the  home 
of  ^Dandie  Dinmont'  (comp.  p.  460).  —  340  M.  Biecarton  Junction 
is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Reedsmonth  and  Hexham  (see  p.  461). 
Farther  on  (left)  rise  the  Maiden  Paps  (1675  ft). 

353 V2  ^>  Hawick  (Tower;  Victoria)^  a  woollen-making  town 
with  17,300  inhah.,  contains  little  to  detain  the  tourist.  About  3  M. 
to  the  S.W.  is  Branksome  (Branxholme)  Tower,  which  still,  as  in 
the  ^Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel',  belongs  to  the  Buccleuch  family. 

Beyond  Hawick  we  see  to  the  right  *Buber8law  (1390  ft.),  a 
finely-shaped  hill  commanding  an  extensiye  yiew.  To  the  right  of 
(358  m.)  Hassendean,  the  home  of  *Jock  0'  Hazeldean',  are  the 
picturesquely-wooded  Minto  Crags  (720  ft ;  •View),  in  the  grounds 
of  Minto  House,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  —  366  M.  8t,  Boswells 
is  the  nearest  station  to  (1  M.)  Dryburgh  Abbey  (p.  505) ;  walkers 
may  alight  here,  yisit  the  abbey,  and  then  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Melrose. 

FsoH  St.  B08WELL8  TO  Kelso  and  Bbbwick,  36V2  ^-^  railway  in 
2-2S/4  hrs.  (fares  6$.  6d.,  2«.  lid.).  The  line  runs  along  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  To  the  right  is  the  Waterloo  Monumtnt^  on  the  top  of  Peaielheuffh 
(775  ft.) ;  to  the  left  is  Bmailholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  Scott's  ^Bve  of  St.  John\ 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  the  farm  of  Sandj/hunoe,  where  Scott,  when  a  child, 
often  visited  his  grandfather.  —  Beyond  (9  H.)  Roxburgh^  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  (7  M .)  Jedburgh  (see  below),  the  train  crosses  the  Teviot.  Floors 
Ccutle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  is  seen  among  the 
trees  to  the  left  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  Wed.)*  Near  Floors 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  Roxburgh  Castle. 

11 V2  M.  Kelso  (Cross  Keys,  B.  3«.  6<i.  *,  Queen^s  Bead),  a  proaperons  little 
market- town  with  4O0O  inhab.,  1  M.  from  the  station,  is  chiefly  of  interest 
for  its  ''Abbey,  a  small  but  fine  ruin  in  the  Norman  and  E.  B.  styles, 
founded  by  David  I.  about  1130  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  15i5.  The 
Museum  (open  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  12-3)  contains  objeets  of  local  in- 
terest. —  At  Ednam,  2  M.  to  the  N.E.,  is  an  obelisk  to  Thomson,  the  poet, 
who  was  bom  there  in  ilQO.  —  Beyond  (16  M.)  Carh€Mn  we  cross  the  border 
and  enter  England. 

22  M.  Coldstream  (Ifewcastle  Arms)  gives  its  name  to  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  raised  here  by  General  Honk  in  1660.  The  station  is  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  Tweed,  li/s  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  which  is  in  Seotland. 
About  6  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  field  of  Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  army,  led  by 
James  IV.,  was  defeated  by  the  English  in  1513.  From  Coldstream  to 
Alnmouth,  see  p.  458.  —  At  (25V2  H.)  Twizell  we  cross  the  Till.  The  Nor- 
man keep  (12th  cent.)  of  (271/2  H.)  Norham  appears  in  the  opening  scene  of 
^Harmion\  —.34  H.  Tweedmouth.  —  35V2  H-  Bertoick-vpo»-Twssd,  see  n.  469. 

Another  line  runs  from  St.  Boswells  to  (42  H.)  Berwick  (v.  4^),  via 
(41/8  H.)  EarUton,  with  the  RhymerU  Tower  (comp.  p.  505),  (22  H.)  Jhtns  CSwan, 
B.  2«.  9<2.)i  ftiid  (31  H.)  Reston  Junction  (p.  507),  where  we  join  the  *Eaat 
Coast  Route". 

[Jedburgh  (Spread  Eagle;  Royal) ^  a  picturesque  little  border-town, 

with  a  stormy  past,  lies  on  the  Jed,  and  contains  about  8100  inhabitants. 

Vedburgh  Abbey  (adm.  6<i.),  founded  by  David  I.  in  1118,  is  one   of  the 

largest  and  most  beautiful   ecclesiastical  ruins   in  Scotland  G&te-!Norman, 

with  subsequent  modifications).    Lord  Campbell  (1779-1861)  is  buried  in 

the  8.  afsJe;  and  in  the  ^.  tT&naepV  \%  \.\i«  tomb  of  the  eighth  Harqnis  of 

Lothian,  with  a  recumbent  atatxxe  b^  G.  P.  WolU.  ^^^wvlfcMi  lodeed  in  an 

old  house  in  Queen  Street  in  iSfift,  «n^'eT\Tit^  ^^^''^^ ^^''^'^^c^^lx^Xt^^Cx 

gate  (after  Prestonpans) -,  Bxima  Uveil  ^\. '2]  '^"^J^J^JS^^i^^^^L 

m£SS.^>^P  the  Bame  street,  and  ScoU  ^*^V^^J^?]^^5^^    ^^«tw 
0806).     Veddart  JusUoe\  U^e  UMot^  1-».vi  V5.  V'»^^  ^^ 
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^Jeddart  Staves'  were  long  unpleasantly  familiar  to  the  English  Bor- 
derers. —  Excursions  may  be  made  from  Jedburgh  to  (2  M.)  Femiherst 
Castle  (16th  cent.)i  to  (4  M.)  the  Waterloo  Monument  on  Penielheugh  (comp. 
p.  504),  and  to  0  M.)  Bunion  Hill  (1096  ft.;  "View).] 

The  three  Mils,  or  rather  triple-peaked  hill,  that  have  for 
some  time  heen  yisihle  to  the  left  are  theEildons  (1385  ft.),  which 
owe  their  present  appearance,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  working  at  the  hidding  of  the  wizard  Michael  Scott. 

Thoma*  of  Ereildoun.,  ox'^Thomai  the  Bhymer'  (tSth  cent.)  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  oif  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  detained  for  three  years, 
like  Tannhauser  in  the  Venusberg,  in  an  enchanted  land  inside  the  hills. 

As  we  approach  Melrose  we  have  (right)  a  view  of  the  abbey. 

369  M.  Melrose  (A66cy,  R.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  2s.  6d.-5s.;  Oeorge, 
R.  3a.  ;  King^s  Arms;  Waverley^  R.  25.,  D.  2a.  6d.,  Anderson' s,  two 
temperance  hotels,  well  spoken  of;  Waverley  Hydropathic,  V2^«  ^^om 
the  station,  pens,  from  8a.),  a  small  town  with  about  1450  inhab., 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed,  The  Town  Cross,  at  the  head  of 
the  High  Street,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

^Uelrose  Abbey,  indisputably  the  finest  ruin  in  Scotland,  lies 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  railway-station  (adm.  6d.). 
Originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  by  David  I.,  that  ^salr  sanct 
for  the  crown\  the  abbey  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Edward  II.  and  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce  (14th  cent),  and  once 
more  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  century. 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  remains  is  the  *  Choir,  a  fine  exi^mple 
of  late-Gothic  (ca.  146()),  with  slender  shafts,  richly- carved  capitals,  elab- 
orate vaulting,  and  large  and  exquisitely -traceried  windows  (especially 
the  *E.  Window).  The  Transept  crosses  the  choir  near  its  E.  end.  Of 
the  Ifave  there  are  comparatively  few  remains.  The  beautiful  sculp- 
tures throughout  the  church  were  sadly  defaced  at  the  Reformation.  On 
the  N.  side  are  two  Norman  arches.  Alexander  II.  and  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce  are  interred  at  the  E.  end,  near  the  site  of  the  high-altar.  The 
tomb  of  Michael  Scott  is  pointed  out  in  the  chapel  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
choir  (to  the  E.  of  the  S.  transept),  and  Sir  David  Brewster  (see  p.  504)  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  8.  wall  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  2  M.  above  Melrose,  lies 
^Abbotsford,  the  picturesque  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (open  10-5 ; 
adm.  la.).  The  road  to  it  (carr.  6a.,  coach  la.  6d.)  leads  to  the  W. 
from  Melrose,  passing  the  Waverley  Hydropathic  Establishment  and 
the  village  of  Damick,  with  its  old  ^peeV  or  Border  tower. 

In  1811  8cott  bought  the  small  farm  of  Clarty  Hole,  changing  its  name 
to  Abbotsford,  planting  it  with  trees,  and  beginning  the  large  and  irreg- 
ularly-built mansion  which  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1832.  The  rooms 
shown  include  the  great  novelist's  Study,  the  LiX>rary,  the  Drawing  Room, 
the  Armoury^  and  the  Entrance  Hall.  They  contain  numerous  personal 
relics  of  Scott  and  many  historical  curiosities.  —  The  house  is  owned  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Constable-Maxwell- Seott,  a  grcalrgranddaughter  of  Scott. 

Next  in  interest  to  Abbotsford  among  places  near  Melrose  la 
Drtbuboh  Abbby,  where  Sir  Walter  SeoUVa  VIi\«CT^^VcLVJ8wft^i^sA^^- 
vaa/*  of  bis  anccBtOTs  (carr.  there  and  "ba^t  ^x^^X'^*^  ^^^^^"^-cafe 
^,^^Tbe  pJeaaanteat  way  to  make  this  cxcuiaioTv  V%  \o^»X«.««  ^t^^^^^*- 

— wafe  (QM,-,  carr.  tov  the  round,  witli  oifeliOTaftlOs.^d.^^V^^^'* 
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Both  routes  afford  cliarming  views,  the  most  extensive  being  that  from 
Bemerside  Hill.  Bemerside  has  belonged  to  the  family  of  Haig  for  seven 
centuries.  Between  Bemerside  and  Dryborgh  is  a  hnge  and  rude  Statue  of 
William  Wallace.  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  can  easily  be  included  in 
one  day's  excursion  from  Melrose,  even  by  the  pedestrian  (carr.  and  pair 
for  the  day  20-25«.). 

The  picturesque  and  extensive  ruins  of  *Drybargh  Abbey  (adm.  1«., 
Sat.  6<l.)  date  from  the  12-14th  cent,  and  include  parts  of  the  church,  the 
chapter  house,  the  refectory,  the  cloisters,  and  the  domestic  buildings.  8eoU 
(d.  1832)  is  interred  in  St.  Mary's  Aisle,  John  Gibson  LoeiJuwt  (d.  1854), 
Scott's  son-in-law  and  biographer,  is  also  buried  here. 

After  leaving  Melrose  we  cross  the  Tweed.  —  873  M.  Oalashiels 
(Commercial;  Abbotsford  Arms;  Royal;  Douglas;  American  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Mr.  John  Stalker)^  a  busy  town  of  13,600  inhab., 
is  noted  for  its  tweeds  and  tartans. 

From  Galashiels  a  short  branch  runs  to  (6M.)  Selkirk,  passing  (2VsM.) 
Abbotsford  Ferry,  the  nearest  station  to  (1  M.)  Abbotsford  (see  p.  605).  — 
Selkirk  (County^  well  spoken  of  ^  Fleece,  commercial,  B.  or  D.  from  2«.  6d. ; 
Station;  Toicn  Arms)  is  another  tweed-making  town  of  6700  inhab.,  with 
statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mungo  Park  (see  below).  Coaches  ply  firom 
Selkirk  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  in  summer  through  the  lovely  and 
much  besung  valley  of  the  Yarroto  to  (15  M.)  *St.  Mary^s  Loch  (fare  3«., 
return  5«.,  driver  !«.).  On  the  way  we  pass  (2  M.)  Philiphaugh,  where  Leslie 
and  the  Covenanters  defeated  Montrose  in  1646;  Bowhill,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buecleuch,  and  the  ruined  Newark  Tower  (these  both  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river) ;  (4  M.)  Foulshiels,  with  a  ruined  cottage  in  which  Mungo  Park 
(1771-1805)  was  born;  (9  M.)  Yarrow  Church;  and  (14V«  M.)  Dryhope  Tower 
(to  the  right),  near  which  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  loch.  The  usual 
goal  of  the  excursion,  Tibbie  ShieWs  Inn,  is  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake, 
3  M.  farther  on.  On  the  W.  bank  is  the  Bodono  Hotel  (D.  8«.).  The  district 
in  which  the  loch  lies  is  called  Ettriek  Forest;  and  a  statue  of  James  Hogg 
(1770-1835),  the  *Ettrick  Shepherd',  has  been  erected  near  Tibbie  Shiels's.  — 
The  excursion  may  be  continued  through  Moffat  Dale,  pa.<)8ing  the  fine 
waterfall  called  the  *€frey  Mare's  Tail^  to  (16  M.)  Moffat  (p.  609)  by  coaches 
running  in  connection  with  the  Selkirk  coaches  (see  p.  610). 

FsoH  Galashiels  to  Peebles,  I8V2  M.,  railway  in  */«  ^*  At  (SVs  ^• 
Clovenfords  (Clovenfords  Hotel,  E^.  2s.  Qd.-Ss.,  D.  2s.  6(2.),  above  the  junction 
of  the  Oala  and  Tweed,  are  Thomson''s  Vineries,  which  provide  the  London 
market  with  immense  quantities  of  grapes.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  is  Ashiestiel.  the  house  where  most  of  ^Marmion**  and  the  ^Lay'  was 
written.  Beyond  (o  M.)  Thornilee  we  pass  the  ruined  Elibank  Tower,  on 
the  left.  —  10  M.  Walkerbum.  —  12  M.  Innerleithen  (St.  Ronan's ;  Traqwsir 
Arms),  a  small  watering-place  with  mineral  springs,  a  punop  room,  etc., 
is  the  original  of  'St.  Bonan's  Well\  —  About  1  M.  to  the  8.  is  Traquair 
House,  supposed  to  be  the  *Tullyveolan'  of  *Waverley%  with  a  very  ancient 
tower.  —  15  M.  Cardrona. 

I8V2  ^.  Poo^loB  (Tontine;  Cross  Keys;  *  Hydropathic  Establishment,  rebuilt 
since  the  fire  of  1905,  pens,  from  10s.),  an  ancient  town  with  5800  inhab. 
prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  old  castle  has  disappeared,  but  the  tow- 
ers of  two  venerable  churches  still  stand.  Peebles  was  the  native  place  of 
William  (1800-83)  and  Robert  (1802-71)  (Cambers ,  whose  name  is  commem- 
orated in   the    Chambers  Institute  (adm.  3d.),    presented  to  the  town  by 
the  elder  brother.    Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  old  mansion  of  the  Queens- 
berry  family  and  dates  from  the  16th  century.    The  Cross  Keys  is  believed 
to  be  the  prototype  of  MegDodB's'OVeVt^m  Inn'  in  'St.  Bonan's  Well'.  — 
About  i  M.  to  the  W.  are  the  txAti*  oi  NeidpoiK  CwUt^  ^x^Xl  %V\?M.t«d  on 
the  Tweed  rview  from  tlie  top).    A\>ou\  ^%U.  ^'fi>«\ ^^^^Jt'^^i^S '''^ 
the  Tweed,  ne^  the  farm  of  Voodhouse,  \*  ^^^^J^J^J^^U^'^^S.'^^ 
^any   othir  pleasant    excursions   m^^^^^  ^'^^^^X^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
^i'V^JJ""  *^«  vicinity  afford  ftoo^^^j^^^  !irB%^V«iA  V%'*«^  ^.W\> 
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The  train  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Oala  Water.  From 
(384  M.)  FountainhaU  a  light  railway  runs  vii  Oxton  to  (IOV2  M.) 
Lauder,  where  Archibald  Donglas,  Earl  of  Angns,  snrnamed  *Bell 
the  Oaf,  seized  and  hanged  Cochrane,  favonrite  of  James  III. 
(1482).  Beyond  (390  M.)  Tynehead,  where  we  reach  the  highest 
point  (900  ft.)  of  this  part  of  the  line,  we  pass  the  mins  of  Crichton 
Castle  (15th  cent.)  on  the  right  and  Borthwiek  Castle  (1430;  with 
room  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell)  on  the  left.  —  393  M. 
Fushiebridge,  —  394  M.  Oorebridge.  To  the  left  are  Dalhousie  Castle 
(12th  cent. ;  much  altered  and  enlarged)  and  Cockpen.  Near  (397  M.) 
Dalhousie  is  NewbatUe  Abbey,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Marqnis  of 
Lothian ;  in  the  grounds  is  the  largest  beech  in  the  kingdom,  33  ft. 
in  girth.  398  M.  Eskbank,  the  station  for  Dalkeith  (p.  625).  Arthur's 
Seat  (p.  520)  comes  into  sight  on  the  left. 

403  M.  Fortobello  (Brighton;  Royal;  MaHne  Temperance),  the 
Margate  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  it  is  now  included,  with  extensive 
sands  and  a  promenade-pier  (id.;  band  on  Sat.  in  summer).  — We 
here  join  the  East  Coast  Route  (R.  64b),  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Gallon  Hill  (p.  520),  with  the  castellated  Prison,  and  enter  the 
Waverley  Station  at  — 

406  M.  Edinburgli  (see  R.  66). 

b.  Yik  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

Gbbat  Northbsn,  Nobth  Eastebn,  and  Xobth  British  BAiLWArs 
CEast  Coast  Route')  from  King's  Cross  to  (^  M.)  Edinburgh  in  7V4-iOV4  hrs. ; 
to  (444  M.)  Okuffoto  in  978-12  hrs.    Bestanrant-cars  on  the  principal  trains. 

From  London  to  (335^2  M.)  Berwick,  see  R.  52.  —  Beyond  Ber- 
wick the  line  skirts  the  coast,  turning  inland  at  (341  M.)  Bum- 
mouth,  a  picturesque  fishing-village,  whence  a  branch -line  diverges 
to  (3  M.)  Eyemouth  (Cross  Keys),  a  busy  little  fishing-town,  with 
2570  inhabitants.  —  343  M.  Ayton.  —  347  M.  Beaton  (Wheatsheaf) 
is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Duns  and  St.  Boswells  (comp.  p.  504). 

Near  the  coast,  SVz  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Beston  (omn.  is.)^  is  the  village 
of  Coldingham  (New  Inn),  with  the  Transition  Norman  ruins  of  a  Bene- 
dictine priory,  founded  in  1098.  From  Coldingham  we  may  proceed  to  the 
N.  to  C2V2  M.)  ♦St.  Abb's  Head,  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  rising  310  ft. 
above  the  sea.  On  it  are  a  Lighthouse  and  a  ruined  Church  (14th  cent.).  — 
About  3V2  M.  farther  up  the  coast  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  *Fast  Castle, 
perched  upon  a  precipitous  cli£f  that  has  been  identified  with  the  ^Wolfs 
Crag'  of  the  ^Bride  of  Lammermoor".  Walkers  who  have  come  thus  far 
may  go  on  to  rejoin  the  railway  at  (7H.)  Coekbumspath  (see  below). 

Beyond  Reston  the  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Eye,  352  M. 
Grant's  House,  Beyond  (356V2  M.)  Coekbumspath  (inn)  we  again 
reach  the  sea.  359^2  M.  Innerwick.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Broxburn^ 
where  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  at  t\ieTiB.tl\ft  Ql\i\sxi)^^T  VSSfefSS^ 

363^2  M.  Dunbar  (Royal;  BeUt  Vue,  ^.  itcim  ^%«  ^^  -.  ^v^^k  ^^ 
^'eorfir^j,  a  seaport  and  flshing-8tatlon,wU\i^^^^Vo^*^-A^t^''^^^X^^ 
a  Bmnmer-resort  and  has  good  goK-lin^B,  TVe^  %«»^'^'«1  ^'^^'^^ 
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old  Castle,  wMch  plays  a  prominent  role  in  Scottisli  history,  stand 
on  a  crag  immediately  above  tlie  harbonr,  and  command  a  fine  view. 

Beyond  Dnnbar  we  have  a  good  view  to  the  right  of  the  Bass 
Rock  (see  below),  North  Berwick  Law  (see  below),  and  the  Isle  of  May 
(see  below).  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.  of  (370  M.)  East  Linton  is 
Tyninghame  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  snrronnded 
by  finely- wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday. 

875^2  M.  Drem  is  the  junction  of  the  short  line  liSl  Dirleton(8ee 
below)  to  (5  M.)  North  Berwick  (*Marine,  R.  from  As,  6d.,  D.  5«.; 
Royal,  at  the  station;  Private  Hotels  and  Lodgings),  a  very  fayourlte 
seaside-resort,  rivalling  St  Andrews  (p.  561).  Its  atteactlons  in- 
clude a  good  sandy  beach,  picturesquely  interspersed  with  rocks, 
admirable  but  crowded  golfing-links,  and  a  neighbourhood  which 
affords  many  pleasant  excursions.  At  the  back  of  the  town  rises 
North  Berwick  Law  (612  ft.),  which  commands  a  delightful  view. 
Off  the  coast  are  several  rocky  islands,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Bass  Rock  (see  below).  In  a  field  near  the  station  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Cistercian  Monastery  (1216).  North  Berwick  is  within  8/4  hr. 
of  Edinburgh  by  quick  through-trains,  and  excursion-steamers  ply 
to  and  from  Leith  in  summer.   Pop.  2780. 

Excursions.  A  motor- omnibus  rung  ten  times  daily  from  the  station 
to  (40  min.)  Aberlady  (see  below)  viSL  (2  M.)  Dirleton  (4d.)  and  Chdkme 
(8d.;  see  below).  Dirleton,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Scottish  vUlagea,  has 
a  ruined  Castle  (open  to  visitors  on  Thurs.). 

To  the  E.  (21/2  M.)  is  Canty  Bay  (hotel),  the  starting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  Bass  Bock,  wMch  lies  iV2  M.  from  the  shore  (steam-launch  lOi.; 
fishing-hoat  less).  The  ^Bass  Bock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  320  ft.,  is  the  haunt  of  myriads  of  solan  geese  and  other 
sea-birds.  On  it  are  a  new  lAghthouee  (190^  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  Ccutle, 
formerly  used  for  the  confinement  of  English  prisoners  and  afterwards  of 
Covenanters.  The  landing  is  difficult  except  in  calm  weather.  —  On  the 
coast,  about  V2  M.  heyond  Canty  Bay,  are  the  ruins  of  *Tantallon  Gastle 
(adm.  free),  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  the  romantic  situation  and 
appearance  of  which  are  most  accurately  descrihed  in  ^Marmion\  —  Tywbig- 
hame  Woods  (see  above)  are  3V2^*  beyond  Tantallon.  —  Excursion-steamers 
ply  in  summer  to  (10  M.)  the  Isle  of  May,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse. 

379 Y2  M.  Longniddry  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4^2  M.) 
Haddington  (George ;  Black  Bull),  a  small  town  (5000  inhab.)  on 
the  Tyne,  with  an  important  grain-market.  The  Knox  Institute 
commemorates  the  fact  that  John  Knox  was  bom  in  the  suburb  of 
Glffordgate  in  1505.  Mrs.  Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh;  d.  1866),  another 
native  of  Haddington,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Another  short  branch-line  runs  from  Longniddry  to  Aberlady^  Luffnuty 
and  OuUane  (Bisset's,  B.  from  8«.,  D.  Ss.  6d.;  Marine,  B.  4f.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6d.), 
with  five  admirable  golfing-links  within  a  radius  of  S^/s  M. 

Just  before  reaching  (38372  ^0  Prestonpans  we  pass,    to  the 
right,  the  fleld  of  Prestonpans,  ^\ietft?i\.Tv<ift  Charles  Stuart  defeat- 
ed the  Koyalists  in  1745.    ^'bie  moxi^imeiiX.  Xa  ^^\^\\.,  '^'^^^  \a  Wo. 
line,  commemorates  Col.  aataLin^i,  ^Vo  l^\\*m>5Xv^>iK\Sife.  "^t&%v«^. 

^8^t  table-beer.     Preston^aua  is  iv%o  vi^^  swvwjyi  vva 
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the  flshing-yillage  of  Coekenzie.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (1547 ;  to  the  left).   386  Y2M.  Inveresk, 

— !^388V2  M.  New  Hailes. 

New  Hailes  ia  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (IV2  ^)  Musselburgh 
(MuMselbwgh  Amu),  a  small  seaport,  much  frequented  by  Edinburgh 
golfers.  Horse-races  are  held  here  in  autumn.  To  the  W.  of  Musselburgh 
is  the  Ashing-yillage  of  Fisherroto,  which  extends  nearly  to  Joppa  and  Ecuter 
Duddingtton,  suburbs  of  Portobello  (p.  507). 

Another  short  line  runs  from  New  Hailes  to  Smeaton,  Ormiston  (with 
an  old  cross),  Wintcn^  and  (7  M.)  Macmerry^  near  Tranent  (see  p.  508).  At 
Ormiston  a  light  railway  diverges  for  Fencaitkmd,  Saltoun^EumMe^  and  CHfford, 

At  (390  M.)  Portobello  we  join  the  Waverley  Route  (R.  64a). 

393  M.  Edinburgh,  see  R.  66. 

c.   yi&  Crewe  and  Carlisle. 

L.N.W.  and  Caledonian  Bail  ways  CWest  Coast  Koute")  from  Euston 
Station  to  (400  M.)  Edinburgh  in  8-121/4  hrs. ;  to  (401 M.)  Glasgow  in  8-12V3  hrs. 
Bestaurant  or  sleeping-cars  by  the  principal  trains.  Luncheon  -  baskets, 
see  p.  503. 

From  London  to  (172V2  M.)  Acton  Bridge,  see  R.  44a;  thence 
to  (194  M.)  Wigan,  see  p.  406;  and  thence  to  (299  M.)  Carlisle,  see 
R.  47.  The  train  runs  towards  the  N.W.  Near  (806  M.)  Floriston  it 
crosses  the  Esk  and  enters  the  ^Debatable  Ground'.  View  to  the  left 
of  the  Solway  Firth.  —  308 Y2  M.  Oretna  Junction  (comp.  p.  511). 

From  Gretna  Junction  to  Dumfries  and  Stranraer,  see  B.  65. 

We  now  cross  the  Sark  and  enter  Scotland.  313  M.  Kirkpatrick; 
317  M.  Kirtle  Bridge,  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  (5V2  M.)  Annan 
(p.  511).  At  KirkeonneU,  2^2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  grave  of  'Helen 
of  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee\  —  320  M.  Ecclefechan  (^Inn,  plain),  a 
small  Tillage  in  a  somewhat  bleak  district ,  taking  its  name  from 
the  Irish  St.  Fechan  (6th  cent.),  contains  the  birth-honse  and  grave 
of  Thomas  Carlyte  (1795-1881).  The  honse  (small  fee) ,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  village-street  as  we  come  from  the  station ,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  archway  leading  through  It;  it  contains  several 
interesting  memorials  and  relics  of  Carlyle.     Travellers  by  the 

fast  trains,  who  wish  to  visit  Ecclefechan,  alight  at  Lockerbie. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.  is  the  hill  of  BirrenswarJt  (920  ft.-,  view),  with 
interesting  Boman  camps  and  British  (?)  forts. 

326  M.  Lockerbie  {King's  Arms;  Blue  Bell;  Bail,  BfmU  Booms, 
temperance),  a  small  town  with  2400  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  (14  M.)  Dumfries  (p.  511). 

340  M.  Beattock  (Rail.  Rfknt.  Rooms,  temperance)  is  the  Junc- 
tion for  (2  M.)  Moffat  /Bueeleueh  Arms;  AnnandaU,  R.  3«.  6d., 
D.  3«.-3«.  6d.,  well  spoken  of;  *  Hydropathic;  Lodgings),  a  small 
town  with  2150  inhab.  (doubled  in  the  season),  on  the  Annan^  and 
one  of  the  chief  Inland  watering-places  of  Scotland.  Omnibuses 
ply  daily  (6d.)  to  the  sulphureous-s&liiie  Wells  ^'>SiiO^.,^V\?3a.>^& 
1%  M,  fiom  the  town  and  about  SOO  tt.  e^^o^^k  \X.  . 

The  BnvironB  of  Mo/Tat  are  pretty  auA  aftoT^  •«^^'*^J^'^i?^^S\    '^*> 
wanS'^^^Tr^^^^^  "*^*  popular  beiig  tkoB*  Vi  VV^-\Q«S^^^i^^- 
wooded  height  to  theHf,  of  the  tov^u^    UorVeU  Spa,  V^^^»  ^^  ^^ 
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the  D09ii's  BMf  lSa>  (wMch  figures  in  'Bedgauntlet'),  6  M.  to  the  K.;  BeM 
Oraig^  a  wooded  glen  with  a  *linn\  or  waterfall,  SVs  M.  to  the  S.B. ;  the 
(IVs  M.)  Mutiii^  of  tfu  Waters  (the  Annan,  the  Moffaty  and  the  Evan)^  Gar- 

Sl€  Olmj  8  H.  to  the  S.;  Loehwood  Oakt,  6  M.  to  the  S.E.;  and  Baehills, 
M.  to  the  8.E.  —  Goachea  ply  thrioe  weekly  to  (16  M.)  St.  Maiy't  Loeh 
(paasing  the  Chrep  Mare's  Tail)  in  connection  with  the  Selkirk  coaches 
(eomp.  p.  506;  fare  8«.,  return  bs.^  driver  extra). 

Beyond  Beattock  we  reach  Beaitoch  Summit,  the  highest  point 
of  the  line  (1030  ft.),  and  begin  to  descend  into  Clydesdale.  We 
CI088  the  Infant  Clyde  at  (3527s  ^0  Elvanfoot,  whence  a  light  rail- 
way mns  to  LeadhiUs  and  Wanlockhead,  with  lead  and  silver  mines. 
Leadhllls ,  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  Scotland,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758).  —  From  (366V2  M.)  Syming- 
ton, the  best  station  for  an  ascent  of  Tinto  Hill  (2300  ft. ;  view),  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (3  M.)  Biggar  and  (19  M.)  Peebles  (p.  506). 

At  (373 V2M.)  Carstairs  Junction  (Rail,  Bfmt.  Ems.)  the  Gale; 

donian  Railway  forks,  the  W.  branch  going  on  to  Glasgow,  and  the 

E.  arm  to  Edinburgh.    Those  bound  for  the  Falls  of  Clyde  change 

carriages  here  for  (4Y2  M.)  Lanark  (p.  531). 

The  chief  stations  on  the  Glasgow  line,  which  traverses  an  iron  and 
coal  district,  are  0Vs  M.)  Carluke,  (ISVs  M.)  Wishate,  (16  M.)  Motherufell 
(Royal),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Hamilton  (p.  530)  and  Whiflet  (for  Airdrie 
and  Coatbridge),  and  to(6M.)  Uddingston  (p.  526).  —  27M.  Glasgow  (Cen- 
tral Station),  see  p.  526. 

The  Edinburgh  line  turns  to  the  right  (N.).  375  M.  Camwath, 
Beyond  (37972  M.)  Auehengray  the  train  skirts  the  N.  slopes  of 
the  Pentland  Hills.  To  the  right,  at  (383V2  M.)  Cobbinshaw,  is  the 
large  reservoir  (880  ft)  of  the  Union  Canal.  At  (391  M.)  Midcatder 
we  Join  the  direct  line  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  vii  Holytown 
(p.  526).  Mineral  oil -works  abound  in  this  district.  395^2  ^' 
Currie  Hill.  Farther  on,  Corstorphine  HiU  (p.  524)^  comes  into  sight 
on  the  left,  and  Arthur's  Seat  (p.  520)  on  the  right.  398V2  ^*  Slate-- 
ford',  3991/4  M.  Merchiston. 

400  M.  Edinburgli  (Oaledonian  Station),  see  R.  66. 

d.  By  Sea. 

The  steamers  of  the  London  &  Edinbuboh  Shippimo  Cohpant  leave 
the  Hermitage  Wharfs  Wapping,  every  Tnes.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  for  Leith  (p. 528) ; 
those  of  the  Gsnbbai.  Stbah  Navigation  Co.  leave  Irongate  and  St.  Kather- 
ine^s  Wharf  every  Wed.  and  Sat.  for  Oranton  (p.  524).  Fares  in  each  case 
22s.,  16«.  (food  extra);  duration  of  voyage  about  80-36  hrs. 

The  steamers  of  tiie  Gabbon  Gompant  ply  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  ft  Bat.  firom 
the  Carron  and  London  and  Continental  Wharves  to  Qrangemouih  &U.,  16s.), 
for  Glasgow  (26«.,  24«.,  17«.  6d.)  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  on  Frid. 
to  Borrowstounness  (same  fares)  for  Edinburgh.  The  steamers  sail  up  the 
Forth  and  under  the  Forth  Bridge  (p.  550). 

Steamers  of  the  Cltdb  Shipping  Gokpant  leave  St.  Katherine  Dock 
every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  for  Greenock  and  Glasgow  (8O1.,  12*. 
6<f. ;  In  about  72  hrs.),  via  the  8.  of  England  and  the  Irish  Channel. 

These  routes  may  be  recommended  to  leisurely  travellers  in 
fine  weather.  Oircular  Tour  Tickets  are  issued,  permitUng  the 
journey  to  be  made  in  one  direction  by  the  E.  coast  and  in  the 
other  direction  by  the  W.  coast. 
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65.  From  Carlisle  to  Dumfries  and  Stranraer. 

106  M.  Railway  in  2V2-4V8  brs.  (17«.  Sd.,  8».  Q^lzd.).  Tlurongh  sleeping- 
cars  run  from  London  (Euston  and  St.  Pancras)  to  Stranraer, 

From  Carlisle  to  (9V2  M.)  Oretna  Junction,  see  p.  609.  Onr 
line  here  tnms  to  the  left  IOV2  M»  (Gretna  Oreen,  formerly  cel- 
ebrated for  its  runaway  marriages  of  conples  from  beyond  the  Border, 
the  ceremony  being  generally  performed  by  the  village  blacksmith. 
—  18  M.  Annan  (Buck;  Queensberry),  a  small  town  with  4300  in- 
hab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834), 

to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected. 

A  line  runs  to  the  8.  from  Annan,  across  the  Solway^  to  join  the 
Carlisle  and  Maryport  Railway  (p.  410).  —  To  Kirtle  Bridge^  see  p.  609. 

26  M.  Buihwell,  About  l^/^  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  in  the 
church,  is  a  *Runic  Cross,  the  inscription  on  which  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  piece  of  written  English  extant.  It  dates  from  the  7th 
cent.,  and  after  being  broken  in  the  17th  cent.,  was  restored  in  1802. 

33  M.  Dumfries  (*8tati(m,  R.  from  3a.  6d.,  D.45. 6d. ;  King's  Arms ; 
Commercial,  with  a  room  in  which  Prince  Charles  spent  a  night  in 
1745,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6d. ;  Bail,  BfmU  Booms),  the  chief  town  in 
S.W.  Scotland,  with  17,000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Nith,  A  con- 
spicuous building  is  New  Orey  friars  Church,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  old  castle.  Close  by  lay  the  Greyfriars  Monastery,  in  the  church 
of  which  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Comyn  (1306).  Adjacent  is  the  Bums 
Monument,  erected  in  1882.  Bums*s  house  in  Bank  St.  is  marked  by 
an  inscription.  The  house  in  which  he  died  (2l8t  July,  1796)  is  in 
Burns  St,  a  lane  leading  out  of  St.  Michael  Street,  next  to  the  In~ 
dustrial  School,  on  which  are  a  bust  and  inscription.  His  grave  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  MichaeVa  is  covered  by  a  Mausoleum  (adm. 
3(2.),  in  a  tasteless  classical  style.  The  Olobe  Inn  (entr.  by  44  High 
St),  a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet,  contains  his  chair  and  lines  cut 
by  him  with  a  diamond  on  the  window.  The  old  town -buildings, 
with  a  tower  of  1707,  are  known  as  the  Mid-Steeple,  The  Old  Bridge 
(13th  cent.)  connects  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Maxwelltown,  in 
which  is  the  Observatory  (adm.,  6d.,  Sat.  3d. ;  view),  containing  a 
small  museum. 

Environs.    Grossing  the  bridge  to  Maxwelltown,  taking  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  and  following  the  road  to  the  N.,  we  reach  (IVs  M.)  Lin- 
cluden  Abbey,  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cluden  and  the 
Mth.    The  Ahbey,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent., 
but  the  present  remains  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  (i4-15titi  cent.).    The 
walk  may  be  continued  up  the  Cluden  to  (S  M.)  Irongray  (p.  512).  —  On 
the  estuary  of  the  Nith,  3  H.  to  the  8.  of  Dumfries,  is  Olencaple  (Kith; 
Ship),  the  'Portanferry*  of  ^Guy  Manncring",  a  small  watering-place,  and 
3  M.  farther,  on  the  Sohoay^  is  *Gaerlaverock  Oastle  (the  'EUangowan'  of 
*Guy  Mannering^),  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Maxwells  (Earls  of  Niths- 
dale),  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  i^\y  cetiVxai .  ^%KtN»:H<st^^3«- 
ehnrebjrard^  2M.  to  the  N.  of  the  caatie,  coti\a\u«  W^  ^vi^  ^^ ''^^\?^'^^C^ 
taJity  (R.  Pateraon).  —  Another  eharmine  ^xcv««\sm  xsvvj  \i«k   ^='^^'\^^ 
(7'/s  M.)  *New  or  Sweetheart  Abbey,  to  tlie  ^ .  oi  «^«.  ^VCb.  ^"^^r^Nk  W^^' 
abber  waa  founded  in  1275  by  BevorgnUla  Ba\\Vo\^  •'^^J^^^^.^Ct^?^  ^'^ 
r^^^e  coeur)   from   the   fact  that  ahe  bad  «ie  li*«t  ^^  ^«*  \^^v^^*=^ 
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Balliol  (iee  p.  248)  buried  here  in  lier  own  tomb.  This  excursion  may 
be  combined  with  the  preceding  by  crosfling  the  ferry  (id.)  from  (2i/s  H.) 
Woodside  to  Glencaple  (p.  511).  From  Sweetheart  Abbey  walkers  may  go 
on  to  (3Vs  M.)  the  top  of  Criffel  (1866  ft.;  *View). 

Fbom  Ddhfbiss  to  Hohiaiys,  IT^/s  H.,  Cairn  Valley  Light  Railway 
in  1  hr.  —  5  H.  Ironffrav,  the  churchyard  of  which  eontaina  tiie  grave  of 
Helen  Walker,  the  original  of  ^Jeanie  Deans%  marked  by  an  inscription 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  About  V  ^'  ^o  the  N.W.  is  an  interesting  Covmmt' 
terM'  Monumeni.  —  TVs  M.  Newtimairdt;  8*/4  H.  Step/ord.  —  About  5  M.  to 
the  W.  of  (lOVs  M.)  Dunseore  (carriages  to  hire)  lies  Craigenputtock,  the 
lonely  moorland  farmhouse  in  which  Garlyle  lived  for  six  years  (1828-34) 
and  wrote  ^Sartor  Resartu8\  and  where  he  was  visited  by  Emerson  and 
Lord  Jeffrey.  —  ISi/s  H.  Orouford;  ISVi  M.  KirkUmd.  —  IT^/s  M.  Moniaive 
(Craigdarroch  Arms)  lies  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Thornhill  (see  below). 

Fbom  Dumvbiss  to  Glasgow,  92  M.,  railway  in  lV«-3Vs  ^8.  (fares  13«. 
Sd.f  6«.  S^/td.).  —  Soon  after  leaving  Dumfries,  we  have  a  view  of  Lincluden 
Ahhey  (p.  Oil)  to  the  left.  On  the  same  side ,  3-4  M.  farther  on ,  is  the 
white  ntrm-house  of  Sllisland^  where  Bums  '^vrote  ^Tam  o^  8hanter\  — 
14  Vs  M.  Thornhill  (Buccteuch  Arms)  contains  a  monument  to  Joseph  Thomson 
(1858-95),  the  African  explorer,  a  native  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are 
(3V2  ^')  Drumlanrig  Ctutle  (castle  and  grounds  open  10-5  on  Tues.  &  Frid.) 
and  (S  M.)  Orickhope  Linn,  —  26Vs  ^'  Scmquhar  (Queensberry  Arms),  with 
a  ruined  castle.*  A  monument  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Gross  to  which  the 
'Sanquhar  Declarations'  were  affixed  by  the  Covenanters  Bichard  Cameron, 
in  1680,  and  James  Ben  wick,  in  1685.  —87  M.  New  Cunmoci;  42Vs  H.  Old 
Cumnock^  the  junction  of  branches  to  Ayr  (p.  531)  on  the  left,  and  Muirkirk 
and  Lanark  (p.  581)  on  the  right.  The  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  over 
the  Lugar^  celebrated  by  Burns.  44Ys  H.  Auehinleek^  with  the  mansion 
of  the  Boswell  family.  —  49  M.  Hauonline  (Loud<mn  Amu)^  where  Burns 
married  Jean  Armour,  is  the  junction  of  another  line  to  Ayr  and  of  a 
branch  to  0Vs  ^0  CMrine  (Burns  Hotel).  Bums  spent  several  of  the  most 
important  years  of  his  life  at  Maachline  and  at  the  farm  of  MoMsgiel^ 
iVs  M.  to  the  N..  and  wrote  here  many  of  his  best-known  poems.  The  ^Braes 
of  Ballochmyle  are  IVs  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mauchline. 

58 Vs  M.  Kilmamook  (George^  B.  3<.  3d.),  a  busy  manufacturing  town 
of  (19()1)  84,161  inhab.,  possesses  an  elaborate  monument  to  Bums  (adm. 
2d.),  with  a  museum  of  relics ,  including  HSS.  of  several  of  the  poet*s 
best-known  poems  and  all  the  editions  of  his  works  hitherto  published. 
The  first  edition  of  Burns''s  poems  issued  from  the  press  at  Kilmarnock 
in  1786.  Branch-lines  diverge  here  to  Ayr  vitL  Troon  Q».  531),  to  /rvtns 
(p.  531j,  and  to  Darva  and  Sfy'aOutoen.  —  The  eicpresses  hence  to  Glasgow 
run  by  Barrhead^  the  slow  trains  by  Dairy,  —  92M.  Glasgow  (8t,  Enoch" » 
8taiion)y  see  p.  Ki6. 

Beyond  Dnm fries  the  Stranraer  line  crosses  the  Nith,  and,  enter- 
ing the  Stewartry  of  Klrkcndbright,  runs  towards  the  S.  —  47^/2  M. 
Dalbtattit  (Maxwell  Arms),  a  pleasant  little  town  (3660  Inhab.), 
with  large  granite -qnarrles  and  works.  —  53  M.  Castle  DouglaB 
(*Dougla8  Armsjj  the  chief  town  of  OaUoway ,  with  3000  Inhab., 
lies  on  the  N.  side  of  Carlingwark  Loch, 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  C^/t  H.)  T^eave  Oa$(U ,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Black  Douglas,  on  an  island  in  the  Dee^  to  (8  H.)  Auehencaim  (omn. 
four  times  weekly;  Is.),  etc. 

A  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (10  M.)  Kirkcudbright,  pron.  KIrcoobry 
(Royal,  B.  or  D.  8«.  6d.;  Selkirk  Amu),  a  clean  Uttle  town  (2400  inhab.), 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  About  Vs  M.  to  the  S.  is  Bt,  Mary's 
leje  (adm.  on  application  at  the  lodge),  now  a  peninsula,  with  a  heronry. 
About  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  *'Dundrennan  Abbey,  founded  about  1142  (key  at  a 
?« iS!®i®x*^*^®  *°"^>-  ^  «>*«*»  Cl»-  ^')  PM««  iwice  daily  from  Kirkcudbright 
wiS»i  ^^  fl'a^e'kottts  o/^fe««(Miirray  Arms),  a  prettUy-situated  Uttle  town, 
wuenoe  another  coach  goes  on  to  (12  M.)  Creetoum  (p.  518),  passing  near  the 
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monument  of  Samuel  Rutherford  (c.  1600-1661) ,  Aimoth  Churchy  of  which 
he  was  minister,  Cardimest  Cattle^  and  Barhohnt  Tower ^  regarded  by  some 
as  the  original  of  ^Ellangowan"  (comp.  p.  511).  —  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  to 
Dromore,  see  below. 

From  (6972  M.)  "Parton^  at  the  foot  of  Loeh.  Ken^  an  omnibus 
(is.  6d.)  runs  to  (9  M.)  Balmaelellan,  —  62  M.  New  Oalloway;  the 
town  lies  6  M.  to  the  N.  (omn.  four  times  a  day).  The  omnibus  goes 
on  thrice  daily  to  (4  M.)  Dairy  (Lochinvar  Arms),  a  favourite 
angling-resort,  and  once  to  Carsphaim.  From  (72  M.)  Dromore  an 
omnibus  runs  twice  daily  to  (6  M.)  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  (p.  512) ; 
77  M.  Creetown  (Barholme;  EUangowan),  on  the  E.  shore  of  Wig- 
town Bay.  —  82 V2  M.  Newtown  Stewart  (Oalloway  Arms,  R.  38. ; 
Crown ;  Grapes),  with  2200  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  Cree,  is 
a  conyenient  centre  for  excursions  to  (13  M.)  *Loch  Trool,  etc. 

FitOM  Nbwtowm  Stkwast  to  Whithorn,  19  M..^  branch-line  in 
55  minutes.  —  7  M.  Wigtown  (Oalloway  Arm*)  is  a  small  town  (1400 
inhab.)  on  the  £.  bank  of  Wigtown  Bay.  On  a  commanding  site  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  the  Martyrs''  Memorial,  commemoraUng  Margaret 
MacLachlan  (aged  63)  and  Margaret  Wilson  (a  girl  of  18),  two  Covenanters 
who  were  tied  to  stakes  on  the  beach  and  drowned  by  the  rising  tide  of 
the  Solway  in  1685.  They  are  buried  in  the  parish-churchyard.  —  From 
(11  H.)  What^hUl  an  omnibus  plies  four  times  daily  to  (IV4  hr.)  Fori  Wil- 
liam, on  Luce  Bay,  and  thence  twice  weekly  to  Glenluce  (see  below).  15  M. 
Millisle  is  the  junction  for  (1  M.)  Oarlies'oim  (inns).  —  19  M.  Whithorn 
(Orapes)  possesses  a  ruined  Priory  Church,  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  earUest  Christian  church  in  Scotland,  built  by  St.  Ninian  (36&432). 
At  Isle  of  Whithorn,  8'/4  M.  to  the  8.  (omnibus  daily ;  fare  1«.),  is  another 
ruined  chapel  of  St.  Ninian. 

Near  (96  M.)  Olenluce  are  the  remains  of  Luce  Abbey  (12-13th 
cent.).  View  across  Luce  Bay  to  the  Mull  of  Oalloway,  IO2V2  M. 
Castle  Kennedy,  with  Loch  Inch  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy.  The*Grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy 
(open  on  Wed.  &  Sat.)  are  remarkable  for  their  variety  of  coniferous 
trees  and  their  *Dutch  Garden*. 

106  M.  Stranraer  (George,  R.  48.,  D.  3«.  6(i.;  King's  Arms,  R. 
from  38.  6d.,  D.  4^. ;  Meikle's,  R.  from  3«. ,  D.  As.),  a  thriving  little 
seaport  (6000  inhab.),  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  the  steamers  from 
which  afford  the  shortest  sea-passage  to  Ireland  (to  Lame,  2  hrs.). 
Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  JShinns  of  Galloway,  the 
peninsula  on  which  Stranraer  lies.  The  railway  goes  on  to  (7  M.) 
Portpatrick  (Downshire  Arms,  pens.  7«.  6d.).  —  From  Stranraer  to 
Girvan,  Ayr,  and  Glasgow,  see  p.  632. 

66.  Edinburgh. 

Railway  stations.    1.  Waverley  Station  (91.^,1),  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.,  for  trains  to  London  (via  Newecutle 
and  York,  or  via  Carlisle  and  Leeds),  to  Glasgow.^  and  to  tlx«  *&.  %.^^^.  ^V 
Scotland.  —  2.  Caledonian  Station  or  JVincei  St.  Statwrw  ^\.  ^>Vs^  "^"^^^ 
W.  end  of  Princes  Street,  for  trains  to  London  \V«.  Cair\\»U  w^^      *S.'''i^ 
I^erpool  and  Manchester,  to  Olasgou)  and  Gre«noclt,  wi^  \o  ^V'Cv^^^a  •cJ*' 
otBeoUand.  -  3.  Jlaymarket  Station  CP\.  A^,  ti.^  >  •^  *^^?^.S^ 
if.B,R.,  where  tilmoat  all  the  trains  to  and  tTom  Vkie  ^**  •      ^«i 
Bamdekmb'b  Great  Britain.    6tb  Edit.  '  ^* 
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The  Bnhurban  lUilvay  ram  from  Letth  Central  Station  to  PterahUl^ 
Waoerlef  Station^  Portobello,  Dvddinfftton  A  CraigmOXar^  IfmrimffUm^  Sktck" 
ford  Hilly  MomingMidB  Road.  Oraiffloekhart^  Oorgio,  Haymarhtt^  Waverkp 
Station.  Abbeyhill^  and  Leith  (Central).  —  Local  trains  ran  from  the  Cbfe- 
dontan  Station  to  balry  Road^  MvrrayfiAd^  CraigUith  Cinnetion  for  Davidion't 
Maint,B.n^  Bamton)^  Cfranton  Road^  Newhavon^  and  Leith. 

Hotels.  *  North  British  Station  Hotkl,  Waverley  Station ;  Calb- 
DOHiAN  Station  Hotbl  ,  at  the  W.  end  of  Princes  St.,  R.  from  bs.  6d., 
L.  3«-,  D.  bt,  \  *Gabx.ton,  1  North  Bridge  St.,  B.  4«.,  B.  or  L.2«.  6d.,  D.3«.  6cl. 
In  FHneei  fi«ree<, To~Qie  W.  of  the  Waverley  SUtion:  *Rotai-  (PI.  a$  D,  8), 
No.  53,  R.  ftrom  6*.,  D.  5*.;  *  Balmoral  (PI.  b^  D,  A)i  No.  91;  Central, 
No.  122;  County  Hotel,  21  Lothian  Road ;  Rutland  (Pl.m;  C,4),  Rutland  St. 
Charges  at  most  of  these:  R.  from  4«.  or  6«,  B.  2s.  6<2.-3s.,  D.  4«.-5«.  6<f.  — 
The  hotels  in  Princes  Street  to  the  E.  of  the  Waverley  Station  are  some- 
what cheaper:  Rotal  British  (PI.  v;  E,  3),  20  Princes  St.,  commercial; 
DouoLAB,  !77  Princes  St.  —  Private  Botelt  (Opens'.  10-12«.) :  Bedford,  83  Princes 
St.  (PI.  D,  4),  R.  4s.,  D.  4<.;  BozBURQHB  (PI.  n;  C,  4),  38  Charlotte  Sq.,  quiet, 
B.  or  D.  from  8«.  6d. ;  Veitgh  (PI.  p;  C,  3),  127  George  St.;  Maitland, 
33  Shandwick  Place,  quiet;  Qdexn,  1  St.  Colme  St.  —  Gommereial  HoteU: 
Imperial  (PI.  1;  E,  4),  19  Market  St.  near  the  Waverley  Station,  B.  or 
D.  from  3«.;  Oeoros  (F1.  u;  D,  3),  21  George  St.;  Milne  (PI.  w;  E,  3), 
145  Leith  St.,  R.  3«.;  Adelphi,  59  (3ockburn  St.,  Old  Ship  (PI.  y;  E,  3), 
7  East  Register  St.,  R.  3«.,  D.  8«.  6d.,  these  last  unpretending.  —  Temptraneo 
HoteU:  *Old  Waverlet  (PI.  q;  E,  3),  43  Princes  St.,  R.  &  B.  5s. ;  Cogkburn 
(PI.  r;  E,  4),  1  Cockbnrn  St.,  R.  from  2^.  6d.,  commercial;  New  Waverlet 
(PI.  8;  E,  3),  R.  &  B.5«.,  Darling's  Reqent  (PI.  t;  E,  3),  R.  from3<.,  both 
in  Waterloo  PI.;  St.  Andrew  10  South  St.  Andrew  St.,  R.  from  2«.  6d.; 
HoGo's,  2  Hunter  Square,,  opposite  the  Tron  Church,  unpretending;  Crown, 
West  Kegister  St.  (temperance).  —  Braid  Hills  Hotel,  ■^  M.  beyond 
Morningside  Road  Station  (.see  above ;  tramway),  pens.  10«. ;  Baknton  HotbIi, 
at  Barnton  Station  (p.  525);  Queen's  Bat,  East^  Duddingston  (p.  609).  — 
Edinburgh  Htdropathig,  2V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  terms  8s.  6d. 
per  day,  62«.  6d.  per  week. 

Pensions.  Mist  Orant,  17Hatton  Place;  Mrs.  Batn^  4  Kilmaurs  Terrace; 
Mist  Balfovr^  8  Royal  Circus. 

Restaurants.  Ferguson  ds  Forrester ,  129  Princes  St.,  D.  (6-10  p.m.)  8s.; 
Royal  British^  18-19  Princes  St. ;  LittUjohn^  135  Princes  St.  and  33  Leith  St.; 
Daishy  3  St.  Andrew  St.;  Blair ^  37  George  St.;  McVitiies.  Guest ^  A  Co.^ 
136  Princes  St.  (these  three  also  confectioners);  *Edivburffh  Cafi^  70  Princes 
St.  (no  alcoholic  liquors);  Professional  A  CivU  Service  Supplp  Assodation, 
80  George  St.;  Ca/i  Royal ^  17  W.  Register  St.;  also  at  many  others  of 
the  above-named  hotels.  —  Beer  may  be  obtained  at  most  of  these.  Edin-  « 
burgh  Ale\  now  little  drunk,  is  sweet  and  heavy.  Wine  is  generally  dear: 
good  at  the  bar  of  the  Bodega  Co.,  7  South  St.  Andrew  St. 

Oonfectioners.  *Littlejohn^  Blair;  *Maeiiey  108  Princes  St.;  Aitehiso»^ 
77  Queen  St.;  McVitie,  24  Queensferry  St.;  Ritchie,  24  Princes  St.  (short- 
bread and  other  Scottish  cakes  at  all  these;  ices  in  summer).  *  Ferguson 
(^Edinburgh  Rock'  and  other  sweetmeats),  1  Melbourne  Place,  144  Princes 
St.,  at  the  Waverley  Steps,  the  Caledonian  Station,  ete. 

Baths.  Turtish  Baths,  90  Princes  St.  (2s.  Qd.)  and  12  Stafford  St.;  Cor- 
poration Baths,  with  a  swimming-basin,  18  Infirmary  St.  (PI.  F,  4),  also 
in  Caledonian  Crescent,  Glenogle  Road,  and  at  Portobello. 

Theatres.  Lyceum  (PI.  C,  5),  13  Grindlay  St.;  Royal  (PI.  E,  3),  Leith 
Walk.  --  Kusio  Halls.  Empire  Palace  (PI.  E,  5),  19  Nicolson  St, ;  New  Pavilion^ 
Grove  St. ;  Grand  Theatre,  St.  Stephen  St.  —  The  Music  Hall,  54  George  St., 
is  for  high-class  concerts,  meetings,  etc. 

.„  Ca^«-    For  1-2  pers,  1V«  M.  Is.,  each  addit.  »/«  M.  6d.;  luggage  above 
100  lbs.  Bd.  extra.    All  the  principal  hotels  are  within  the  1*.   cab-fare       , 
trom  the  Waverley  and  Caledonian  Stations.  —  By  time :  2s.  per  hr. ;  drives    hV 

on  fl.?«*'*TJ'**'*f  '*-.P"  ^'•-    double  fares  at  night  (12  to  7).    Fare  and  a  half  m  , 
on  Bun.,  if  ordered  at  an  office.  ||L' 
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Gable  Tramways  (fares  l-Sd.)*  The  central  point  is  the  Register  House 
(PI.  £,  8),  whence  lines  radiate  to  Ifeaington  (PI.  F,  6)  and  Nether  Liberton^ 
Momingtide  (PI.  C,  6),  Braid  Hilh  (p.  523),  Gorgie,  Murray  field,  Pilrig  St. 
(PI.  F,  1;  change  for  electric  cars  to  Leith),  and  Portdbello  (p.  507)  and 
Joppa  (p.  509;  change  for  electric  cars  to  Musselburgh  and  Levenhall).  — 
A  circular  tour,  starting  from  the  Register  House,  may  be  made  round 
the  S.  half  of  the  city  via  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  Newington,  Mor- 
ningside  (ChureJihill;  change  cars),  the  Lothian  Road,  and  Princes  St.  (fares 
id.-^  good  view  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  cars).  —  Cable  Tramways  run 
also  from  the  foot  of  the  Mound  (PI.  D,  4)  to  Oeorge  IV.  Bridge  (P1.E,4,6), 
Lauriston,  Melville  Drive,  and  Marc^mont  Road ;  from  Hanover  St.  (Princes  St.; 
PI.  D,  4)  to  the  Botanic  Oardens  and  Golden  Acre;  and  from  Frederick  Street 
(Princes  St.;  PI. D,4)  to  Stockbridge  (PI.  B,  C,  2)  and  Comely  Bank.  —  Horse- 
Cars  run  from  Toll  Cross  (PL  C,  6)  to  Colinton  Road,  via  Gilmore  Place. 

Omnibuses  run  from  Haymarkei  Station  (PI.  A,  5)  to  Corstorphine ;  from 
Toll  Cross  to  Gorgie  Station  f  and  from  Dean  Park  St.  (Stockbridge)  to  Leiih.  — 
Brakes  ply  in  summer  from  near  the  Register  House  to  the  Forth  Bridge 
and  Queensferry  (fare  is. ;  return  on  Sun.  3s.),  Roslin  (fare  is.),  etc. 

City  Ouides,  with  badges,  6d.  per  hr.,  3-5».  per  day  (unnecessary). 

Post  &  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  £,  3),  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St. 

Steamers.  From  Leith.  To  London,  comp.  p.  510;  2-3  times  daily  to 
Aberdour;  daily  in  summer  to  Stirling;  4-6  times  weekly  in  summer  to  Aber- 
deen (fares  Is,,  4«.);  thrice  weekly  to  Dvndee;  twice  weekly  to  Antwerp  (2/.), 
Cromarty  (15«.),  Hamburg  (60«.),  Inverness  (10«.),  Kirkwall  (22».),  Lerwick 
(26*.),  Newcastle  (7«.),  Rotterdam  (2i.),  Thurso  fl8«.),  and  Wick  (13«.)i  once 
weekly  to  Amsterdam  (2/.),  Bergen  (4/.  Is.  6d.),  Bremerhaven  (2Z.  10*.), 
Christiansand  (3/.  3*.),  Copenhagen  (3i.  3*.),  Stettin,  Sunderland  (7*.),  and 
Hull  (10*.).  Also  excursion-steamers  in  summer  to  North  Berwick,  the  Bass 
Rock^  the  Isle  of  May,  Elie,  etc.  —  From  Granton.  To  London,  comp.  p.  510; 
to  Burntisland  (comp.  p.  550)  several  times  a  day;  Copenhagen  (22.),  the 
Faroe  Isles  (32.,  return  52.)  and  Iceland  (52.,  return  82.)  once  a  month. 

American  Consul,  Rufus  Fleming,  Esq.,  8  York  Buildings. 

Principal  Attractions.  Princes  Street;  Scott  Monument;  Castle;  Lawn- 
market,  High  St.,  and  Canongate;  Holyrood;  National  Gallery;  Calton  Hill 
(view);  St.  ones'"  s;  St.  Marys  Episcopal  Cathedral;  Museum  of  Science  &  Art\ 
the  (XueenCs  Drive.  These  points  may  all  be  visited  in  one  long  day  (9-10  hrs.), 
but  those  who  wish  to  see  Edinburgh  to  advantage  must  devote  at  least 
2-3  days  to  the  town  itself  and  4-5  days  to  its  environs. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tically beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  is  finely  situated  on  a  series  of 
ridges,  separated  by  ravines,  about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  (6-6  M.  wide),  of  wbicb  charming  views  are  obtained  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Perhaps  no  fairer  or  more  harmonious 
combination  of  art  and  nature  is  to  be  found  among  the  cities  of 
the  world,  and  even  the  buildings  of  little  or  no  beauty  in  them- 
selves generally  blend  happily  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
population,  excluding  Leith,  is  (1906)  316,837.  Edinburgh  is  the 
seat  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland,  and 
is  renowned  for  its  excellent  university  and  schools.  It  is  also  a 
great  centre  of  the  printing,  publishing,  bookselling,  brewing,  and 
distilling  trades,  but  has  few  important  manufactures.  The  stranger 
is  advised  to  begin  his  acquaintance  with,  tlvft  *M.q^'cw\.  kfisi&w^  ^^ 
ohtsining  a  general  view  of  it  from  tlie  C».%^fe  ^fe«»Xl^>  ^Csv&  }^|^"^ 
tie  Scott  Monument,  the  Calton  Hill,  oi  KiVXitxt^^^^^n.V^-^^>^^ 

jiF^   ^'^fy-    ^«  authentic  history  of  Edltibxrcftli  \>«^^^^  ^^-S'T  ^N\.«r^^^ 
^i/«rw,   King  of  Iforthumbria,    established   «.  toT\Tii%%   ^^  ^^  "^^ 
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round  wbieli  fprang  up  the  settlement  of  ^Edwln^i  BaKli\  In  the  lOth 
oent.  the  town  came  into  the  po88e«8ion  of  the  Seota  (Geita),  whose  name 
for  it,  ^Dunedin'  (t.e.,  hill  of  Edwin),  did  not  permanently  difposMsa  the 
Saxon  form.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  castle,  which  was  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Scots 
and  the  English ;  and  it  was  not  till  1437  that  Edinbu^h  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland  in  place  of  Perth.  The  city  then  increased  steadily  in 
size  and  importance,  but  the  work  of  ages  was  undone  by  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  English  in  1644,  .when  the  castle,  however,  made  a 
successful  resistance.  The  subsequent  history  of  Edinburgh  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  a  history  of  Scotland,  but  among  the  salient  points 
may  be  named  the  scenes  accompanying  the  straggle  between  Queen  Mary 
and  the  Reformers  (1555  et  seq.) ;  the  defence  of  the  castle  by  Eirkaldy  ot 
Grange  and  its  capture  by  the  English  in  1573;  the  capture  of  the  castle 
by  Cromwell  in  1050)  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  after  the  Re- 
storation (1630);  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  London  in  1707; 
the  Porteous  Riot  in  1736;  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  1745. 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Edin- 
burgh was  the  residence  of  a  literary  circle  of  great  brilliancy,  some  idea 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mention  of  David  Hume  (d.  1776),  Adcm 
Smith  (d.  1790),  Robertson^  the  historian  (d.  1793),  Playfair  (d.  1819),  Henry 
Mackenzie  (d.  1831),  Rohert  Bums  (d.  1796),  Dugald  Bteaart  (d.  1828),  BcoU^ 
Wilson^Loekhart J  Brougham,  Jefrey,  Cockbwn^  and  Chalmers.  The  ^Edinburgh 
Review^  was  established  by  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others  in  1802. 

Edinbnrgh  consists  of  the  picturesque  Old  Town,  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Walter  Scott,  which  was  rehuilt  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent,  after  a  great  Are,  and  of  the  New  Town,  to  the  N., 
which  dates  its  beginnings  from  1768.  The  former,  once  the  seat 
of  the  fashionable  world,  but  now  resigned  to  the  poorer  classes,  is 
full  of  interesting  old  houses,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  immense  height  (10-12  stories).  The  nucleus  of  the  New 
Town ,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  massive  style  of  huilding, 
consists  of  the  three  parallel  thoroughfares :  •Princes  Street  (PI. 
G,  D,  4,  £,  3),  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  Europe  (with  pleasant 
Oardensy  open  to  the  public);  Georgt  Street  (PI.  0,  D,  3);  and 
Queen  Street  (PI.  0,  D,  8).  —  Numerous  modern  suburbs  have  also 
sprung  up,  particularly  to  the  S.,  while  Portobello  (p.  507)  and 
Granton  (p.  624)  are  now  included  within  the  city  limits. 

In  East  Princes  Street  Gardens,  near  the  Waverley  Station, 
rises  the  magnificent  *8cott  Monument  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  in  1840 
from  the  design  of  Kemp,  and  enclosing  a  marble  statue  of  Scott 
(d.  1832)  by  Steell.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (a dm.  2d.).  To  the  E. 
of  the  Scott  Monument  is  a  statue  of  Livingstone  (d.  1873),  the 
African  traveller;  to  the  W.  are  statues  of  Adam  Blacky  a  pro- 
minent citizen ,  and  John  Wilson  (^Christopher  North';  d.  1854). 
Between  the  East  and  West  Princes  Street  Gardens  rises  theAfound 
(Pi.  D,  4),  a  huge  embankment  connecting  the  New  Town  with 
the  Old,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  two  handsome  buildings  in  a 
classical  style :  the  Boyal  Institution  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  National 
Gallery  (PI.  D,  4).  The  former  contains  a  Statue  QalUry,  with  a 
collection  of  casts  (open  to  art-students  only).  The  National  Gallery 
CMon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.,  10-5,  in  winter  10-4,  free  j^Thurs.  and 
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Frld.,  10-4,  6(2.)  contains  a  good  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  British  Schools,  some  wax  models  by  Michael 
Angela,  fine  examples  of  Oainsborough  and  Rembrandt,  and  water« 
colours  by  WUliama  and  others  (catalogue  6c2.,  illustrated  4^.  6i/.). 
The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy  is  held  here  in  spring 
(16th  Feb.  to  15th  May,  adm.  Is.).  —  At  the  corner  of  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens  next  the  Mound  is  a  statue  of  the  Scottish  poet 
Allan  Ramsay  (d.  1758),  whose  house  (Ramsay  Lodge)  is  now  in- 
corporated with  the  new  ^University  Settlement'  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  statue  and  OTorlooking  the  gardens. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  occupied  by  the  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  rises  the  *CastIe  (PI.  D,  4;  430  ft.),  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  grandly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock, 
sloping  gradually  to  Holyrood  on  the  E.  but  descending  almost 
perpendicularly  on  the  other  three  sides.  From  Princes  St.  we 
ascend  the  Mound  (to  the  left  the  Bank  of  Scotland ,  p.  522)  and 
follow  the  first  street  to  the  right,  between  the  Free  Church  College 
(in  the  courtyard  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  John  Knox)  and  Princes 
Street  Gardens.  At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  we  again  turn  to  the 
right  and  cross  the  Esplanade  to  the  castle-gate  (open  free  all  day, 
on  Sun.  from  3.30  p.m.  j  admrto  crown-room  etc.  10-4,  in|winter  10-3). 

We  enter  by  a  drawbridge,  crossing  the  old  moat  and  passing  under 
a  portcullis,  and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  highest  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure, where  stand  the  Crown  Room,  containing  the  Scottish  Regalia  j  Queen 
Uary**  Room,  in  which  James  I.  of  England  was  born  in  iw6;  the  Old 
Parliament  Hall  (restored  in  1892),  with  a  museum  and  armoury^  and 
St.  Margaret" »  Chapel,  the  oldest  building  in  Edinburgh  (ca.  1100).  In  front 
of  the  chapel  is  ''Mon*  Meg'',  a  huge  cannon,  resembling  the  'Dulle  Griethe** 
at  Ghent,  formerly  believed  to  have  been  cast  at  Mons  in  fielgium,  but 
now  ascribed  to  native  skill  (1465).  The  other  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Argyll  Tower,  once  a  state-prison,  are  not  shown.  A  magni- 
ficent ♦View  of  the  city  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  Highland  hills 
in  the  background,  is  obtained  from  the  Bomb  Battery.  A  time-gun  is 
fired  daily  from  the  Half-Moon  Battery,  at  1  p.m.,  by  electrical  commun- 
ication with  the  Observatory  on  Calton  Hill.  —  History,  see  p.  615. 

We  now  follow  the  series  of  quaint  old  streets  (Castle  Hill, 
Lawnmarket,  High  Street,  and  Canongate),  which  descend  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Castle  to  (1^4  M.)  Holyrood  and  give  some 
idea  of  Old  Edinburgh,    though  many  of  the  most  picturesque 
houses  have  lately  been  removed.   The  visitor  should  inspect  one 
of  the  characteristic,  narrow  closes,  or  wynds,   which  diverge   on 
either  side  (especially  on  the  N.).   To  the  left,  below  the  end  of 
the  Esplanade,  is  the  University  Settlement  (see  above).  To  the  right, 
at  the  end  of  Castle  Uill,  stands  the  Assembly  HaU  (PI.  D,  4),  where 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  takes  place  in  May. 
The  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  attest.. 
A  descent  from  this  point  leads  to  t^fe  iV^V.  Xa  ^^  QtTOAwvo!tVs.*.\. 
CPI.  V,  6),  the  scene  of  the  Poiteous  Biota  ivi.  \n^^.  ^aA-^j  ^\.^  * 
^0usg,  in  Lawnmarket,  the  Bcene  oi  SooU'a  X»\ft  '^1  K^v^^^«^"«^- 
gAret'8  Mirror',  w&a  restored  by  Lotd  B.o%fe\>eti  Vsl  Vfe^"^  • 
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The  High  Street  begins  beyond  the  cross -thoroughfare  that 
leads  on  the  right,  past  the  new  County  Buildings,  to  George  lY. 
Bridge  (p.  5!22)  and  on  the  left  (Bank  St.)  to  the  Mound  and  Prin- 
ces St.  Here  rises  *8t.  Oiles'i  Church  (PI.  £,  4),  the  exterior  of 
which  has  suffered  from  an  unskilful  restoration  in  1829,  while  the 
interior  is  now  of  great  interest.  The  chief  exterior  feature  is  the 
Lantern  Tower  (160  ft.;  14th  cent),  an  imitation  of  that  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Newcastle  (p.  456). 

St.  GilM^s,  the  oldest  pariah-church  in  Edinburgh,  now  usually  styled 
*Gatbedral%  was  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier 
edifice.  In  1885,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  present  Gothic  church  was  built  in  1385-1460.  At  the  Reformation 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  defaced  and  robbed  of  its  artistic  adorn- 
ments; after  which  it  was  divided  by  partitions  into  four  separate 
ehurches.  In  this  condition  it  remained  until  1871-83,  when,  at  the  instance 
and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  William  Chambers  (p.  606),  the  well-known 
publisher,  the  interior  was  carefully  restored  to  its  originaJ  appearance. 

The  Interior  (open,  10^,  adm.  3d!.;  on  Mon.,  free;  closed  on  Sat.), 
196  ft.  in  length,  presents  an  imposing  though  somewhat  cold  and  bare 
appearance.  The  characteristic  Scottish  barrel-vaulting  should  be  noticed. 
The  stained-glass  windows  are  modem.  We  enter  by  the  If.  Doortoay  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  Transept ,  the  oldest  part  of  the  church.  The  four 
massive  Norman  piers  here,  which  support  the  tower,  may  perhaps  date 
from  the  original  edifice  of  1120.  To  the  right  is  the  Nave,  on  the  N. 
side  of  which  is  the  Chcmel  of  St.  Eloi^  with  the  Argyll  Memorial,  by 
G.  Hacbride,  unveiled  in  1895  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  (d.  ItoI). 
Adjoining,  enclosed  by  an  iron  screen,  is  the  Albany  Aisle,  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Robert  II.,  in  1402,  in  expiation  of  the  murder 
of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  (p.  54C).  Opposite,  to  the  S.,  is  the 
Moray  Aisle,  containing  a  handsome  altar  and  pulpit.  Beneath  the  W. 
window  is  a  bronze  *Memorial  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1850-94)  by  A.  8t, 
Gaudens.  In  the  small  chapel  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Moray  Aisle  is  a 
modern  monument  to  the  Regent  Moray  (d.  1570;  p.  525);  the  metal  plate  is 
from  the  original  tomb.  Near  the  handsome  modem  W.  Doorway  is  the 
font,  after  Thorvaldsen.  From  the  pillars  of  the  nave  hang  the  old  flags 
of  Scottish  regiments.  —  The  Chancel  contains  a  tasteful  modem  pulpit 
and  the  royal  pew  (in  carved  oak).  The  last  pillar  to  the  left,  with  the 
arms  of  James  II.  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Cleves,  is  called  the  ^King^s  Pillar^, 
The  Preston  Aisle,  to  the  6.  of  the  choir,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perp. 
style  (15th  cent.).  The  small  adjoining  Chepman  Aisle,  or  Montrose  Chapel, 
contains  the  tomb  of  Walter  Chepman  (d.  1582),  the  first  Scottish  printer, 
and  a  modem  memorial  (18S8)  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (d.  1650),  who, 
like  the  Regent  Moray  (see  above) ,  is  interred  in  the  Crypt,  below  the* 
S.  transept. 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  re-establish  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Giles's  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh  (1634), 
and  it  was  here  that  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her  stool  at  Dean  Hanna.  Both 
the  dean  and  his  assailant  are  commemorated  by  brass  tablets  in  the 
church.  [The  stool  is  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  of  AntiquitieB,p.523.] 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  here  in  1643.  John  Knox  often 
preached  in  St.  Giles''s.  —  The  small  shops  or  booths,  which  were  erected 
between  the  buttresses  about  1560,  were  called  Kraimes,  and  the  wares 
sold  in  them  Kraimery  (comp.  German  Krdmerei). 

Outside  the  church,  to  the  N.E.,  la  the  shaft  of  the  old  City 
Cross,  restored  in  1885,  and  mounted  on  a  new  pedestal.  — ^To  the 
N.W.  is  a  figure  of  a  heart  in  the  pavement,  marking  the  site  of  the 
Old  Tolbooth,  or  city  prison,  known  as  the  *Heart  of  Midlothian'. 
Close  by  is  a  Statue  of  the  6th  Duke  of  Buecleueh  (d.  1884). 
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To  the  S.  of  St.  Giles's  is  Parliament  Square,  an  open  space, 
formerly  the  churchyard,  with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  II. 
Adjacent  is  a  stone  inscribed  ^I.  K.  1572',  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  John  Knox.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  sqnare  (entr.  in  the  W. 
comer)  stands  the  extensive  Parliament  House  (PI.  £,  4),  formerly 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Law  Courts  of  Scotland  (open  daily,  10-4). 

We  first  enter  the  *  Great  Hall,  where  numerous  ^Advocates*  in  wig 
and  gown,  ^Writers  to  the  Signet^  and  solicitors  may  be  seen  in  conference 
with  their  clients.  The  hall,  which  has  a  line  oaken  roof,  contains  statues 
and  paintings  of  celebrated  Scottish  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  large 
*  Stained  Olatt  Windoto,  executed  at  Munich  from  a  design  by  Kaulbach, 
represents  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Justice  by  James  V.  in  1^7. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  Corridor,  extending  300  ft.  towards 
the  £.,  from  which  the  different  Courts  are  entered.  The  door  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  leads  to  a  staircase  descending  to  the  Advocates' 
Library ,  the  largest  library  in  Scotland ,  containing  about  490,000  vols., 
numerous  valuable  MSS.,  a  sitting  iigure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  HS.  of 
*Waverley%  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  Bible  (Fust  and  Gutenberg),  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  signed  by  James  VI.  in  1590,  etc.  (keeper,  Mr.  W.  K.Dickson; 
10-4,  Sat.  10-1).  On  the  upper  floor,  in  the  N.W.  angle,  is  the  Signet 
Library  (adm.  by  order  from  a  member),  with  over  100,000  vols.,  belonging  to 
the  ^Writers  to  the  Signet^  (<.«.  solicitors,  originally  clerks  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  prepared  writs  passing  under  the  Eing^s  signet). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  consists  of  two  Courts  of  Appeal, 
.each  with  3-4  judges,  forming  the  ^Inner  House%  and  five  Courts  of  first 
instance,  with  one  judge  each,  forming  the  ^Outer  House*.  There  are  hi 
all  13  judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  presiding  over  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  respectively 
of  the  Inner  House.  The  Civil  Courts  sit  daily,  10-4,  except  Mon.  \  the  Crim- 
inal Court  for  serious  offences  on  Mun.  only.  The  legal  vacations  last 
from  20th  Mar.  to  12th  May,  from  20th  July  to  15th  Oct.,  and  for  about  a 
fortnight  at  Christmas. 

In  the  High  St.,  nearly  opposite  St.  Giles,  are  the  C\Xy  Cham- 
bers containing  the  City  Museum  (free  daily),  with  memorials  of 
Bums  formerly  in  Bnrn's  Monument.  Farther  on ,  at  the  corner  of 
the  busy  South  Bridge  Street,  rises  the  Tron  Church  (PI.  E,  4),  so 
called  from  the  old  ^Tron',  or  town  weighing-machine.  A  little 
farther  on,  beyond  the  street  known  as  the  *Bridges'  (p.  621),  to 
the  left,  is  John  Knox^s  House  (PI.  F,  4),  where  he  Is  erroneously 
said  to  have  lived  from  1560  to  1572,  recognisable  by  its  projecting 
front  (daily,  10-4  or  5,  adm.  6d.).  —  We  now  enter  the  Canongate, 
passing  Moray  House  (now  a  training-college;  PI.  F,  4)  on  the 
right,  and  the  Canongate  Tolbooth  (comp.  p.  518;  1591),  with  its 
clock,  on  the  left.  In  the  churchyard  of  Canongate  Church  (PI.  F,  4) 
lie  Adam  Smith  Td.  1790),  Duyald  Stewart  (d.  1828),  and  Robert 
Fergusson  (d.  1790;  headstone  erected  by  Burns). 

At  the  foot  of  the  Canongate  lies  ^Holyrood  Palace  (PI.  G,  3), 
the  former  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  dating  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1^70-79  (open  free  10-6,  iiv  ^VsAjet.  W-W  ^x^. 

The  rooma  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  axe  %\SlW  -ct^kaetNtA^  v«A  ^"^^^^^ 
aome  relicB  of  that  i]l-fated  princess,    lu  the  Nfta«fe\A*  <»^  ^"^k^.  ^""^^^^^ 
ebamber  a  brass  pJate  on  the  floor  indicSAea  \.\i^  a^<>t  v»\v«t«k  B\ix%o^^^  ^^ 
The  JSeture  Gallery   consists   of  a  Ions  aeviea  ol  Vm%i^aB».T^  ^w^.^^ 
BeotUBh  kinga,  remarkable  for  tlieir  attoiis  laxDXVi-\VY.«k»**« 
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The  palace  occapiea  tiie  site  of  Holyrood  Abhey^  founded  in  1128  by 
David  I.  on  the  spot  where  he  waa  saved  from  an  infuriated  stag  by 
the  interposition  of  a  miraculous  cross.  The  only  relics  of  this  edifice 
consist  of  the  E.E.  ruined  church,  now  called  *Holyrood  Chapel.  The  abbey- 
precincts  were  formerly  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  its 
privileges  were  maintained  in  the  ease  of  debtors  down  to  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1880. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Holyrood  Palace  extends  the  treeless  IGng's 
Park  (PI.  H,  3,  etc.),  at  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Beat  (822  ft. ;  PI.  H,  5), 
which  may  be  ascended  thence  in  ^/^-l  hr.  The  path  passes  the 
rains  of  8U  Antony's  Chapel  (PI.  H,  4).  In  fine  weather  the  top 
commands  an  admirable  survey  of  the  city,  the  Firth,  the  Highland 
Mts.  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  S.W. 

A  pleasant  road,  named  the  'Queen's  Prive,  encircles  Arthur^s  Seat 
(3  M.),  affording  a  series  of  changing  views.  Proceeding  to  the  £.  from 
Holyrood,  we  pass  in  succession  (Vs  M.)  8L  MargareVt  Loch,  with  8t.  An- 
tony"* Chapel  (see  above)  above  it,  and  (iV4  M.)  Duntappit  Lach.  A  little 
beyond  the  latter  we  have  a  ^View  to  the  left,  below  us,  of  Duddingstou 
and  DuddingtUm  Loch;  to  the  E.  are  the  sea,  the  Batt  Rock  (p.  508),  and  the 
conical  North  Berwick  Lcm  (p.  506):  to  the  S.W.  the  Pentland  Bills  (p.  524). 

The  Salisbury  Craigs  (PI.  (3^,  4,  5),  the  curious  detached  ridge  on  the 
W.  side  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  afford  a  good  view  of  Edinburgh.  Xear  their 
base  lies  Dumbiedykes  (PI.  F,  5),  the  home  of  Jeanie  Deans. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Holyrood  we  may  leave  the  King's  Park  by 
the  S.  gate,  1  M.  beyond  Duddingston,  and  proceed  to  (V2  M.)  the  suburb 
of  Newington  (beyond  PI.  F,  G,  6),  whence  we  may  return  to  Princes  St. 
by  tramway,  by  the  suburban  railway  (p.  514),  or  on  foot  through  the 
Meadows  (p.  521)  and  across  George  /K.  Bridge  (p.  522).  Those  who  take 
the  train  may  alight  at  Blackford  Hill  (p.  528). 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Scott  Monument  (comp.  p.  516), 
we  pass  on  the  right,  below  the  level  of  the  street,  the  large  Wav' 
erley  Market  (PI.  E,  3 ;  market-hours  7-10  a.m.),  the  roof  of  which 
forms  a  promenade.  At  (3  min.)  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.  is  the 
Register  House  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  the  Scottish  archives.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  Statue  of  Wellington,  by  Steell  (1852;  'the  Iron  Duke,  in 
bronze,  by  Steell').  Opposite  stands  the  Post  Office,  an  imposing 
Renaissance  edifice  (1865).  Waterloo  Place,  with  a  viaduct  crossing 
the  street  below,  leads  hence  to  the  E.,  past  the  Old  Calton  Burial 
Ground  (open  9-4  on  week-days;  with  the  Martyrs'  MonumerU, 
a  memorial  of  the  Scots  who  fell  in  the  American  Giyil  War,  the  tomb 
of  David  Hume,  d.  1776,  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  MonurneiU,  etc.), 
to  (4  min.)  the  handsome  castellated  Prison  (Pi.  F,  3).  The  steps 
opposite  ascend  to  the  Calton  Hill  (355  ft. ;  PI.  E,  3). 

To  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  is  a  monument  to  the  philosopher 
Dugald  Stewart  (d.  1828)  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  Old  Obtervatory 
(comp.  p.  523).  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rises  the  Nelson  Monument 
(102  tt. ;  open  8-7,  in  winter  10-3,  adm.  Sd.j  •View);  a  ball  falls  here  at 
1  p.m.,  when  the  time-gun  is  fired  from  the  castle.  Adjoining  is  the  un- 
finished National  Monument,  erected  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

At  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Calton  Hill,  near  the  Prison,  is  the 
High  School  (PI.  F,  3),  a  handsome  building  in  a  Grecian  style. 
I  Opposite  is  a  footpath  descending  direct  to  Holyrood.]  Farther  on, 
to  the  right ,  ^Te  Bums' 8  Monument  and  the  New  Calton  Burial 
Ground  (Pi.  G,  3). 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Register  House  (p.  520),  the  North  Bridge 
(PI.  E,  3,  4),  rebuilt  in  1897,  crosses  the  hollow  between  the  old 
and  new  towns,  now  occupied  by  the  railway ;  the  view  of  the  city 
from  the  bridge  at  night,  after  the  lamps  are  lit,  is  very  striking. 
North  Bridge  St. ,  passing  the  offices  of  the  'Scotsman'  newspaper, 
ends  at  the  High  St.  (oomp.  p.  519),  beyond  which  it  is  continued 
by  the  South  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  crossing  the  quaint  but  uninviting 
Cowgatej  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the  town.  To  the  right,  a  little 
farther  on,  is  the  TJniverBity  (PI.  E,  5^,   a  building  dating  from 

1789-1827,  with  a  dome  added  in  1887. 

The  University  was  founded  by  James  VI.  in  1882,  and  in  1906  it 
numbered  40  professors,  43  lecturers,  and  14  examiners,  besides  upwards 
of  60  assistants,  and  3000  students.  The  medical  faculty  (ca.  1400  students) 
has  long  been  renowned,  and  a  handsome  *Kedical  School  (PI.  %6),  in  a 
striking  Renaissance  style,  was  opened  in  1884,  a  little  to  the  W.  The 
Library  (open  daily  104,  in  summer  10-3,  Sat.  10-1 ;  in  vacation  daily  10-1 
except  Sat. ;  adm.  6d.,  for  a  party  U.)  contains  about  206,(XX)  printed  vols, 
and  7500  MSS.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Medical  School  are  the  Muiie  Class  Rcom, 
the  Students'"  Union,  and  the  *McEu>anHall  (for  graduation  ceremonials,  etc.). 

Behind  the  University,  entered  from  Chambers  St.,  is  the  large 
*Musettm  of  Science  and  Art  (PI.  £,  5),  founded  in  1861,  and  containing 
valuable  and  extensive  collections  of  natural  history,  industrial  art,  and 
ethnology  (open  free,  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Frid.,  104,  Wed.  104  and 
6>10,  Sat.  10-10,  Sun.  2-6).  —  Opposite  the  Museum  is  the  Heriot-Watt 
Co  liege.  —  Chambers  St.  occupies  the  site  of  the  College  Wynd,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  in  1771. 

Lothian  Street,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  University,  leads  west- 
ward to  the  University  New  Buildings  (see  above],  and  to  Lauriston 
Place  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  with  ♦Heriot's  Hospital  (Pl.D,  E,  5),  founded 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  fatherless  boys  by  Qeorgt 
Heriot  (d.  1624),  goldsmith  and  banker  to  James  VI.  (see  ^Fortunes 
of  Nigel').  The  handsome  building,  long  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones, 
was  designed  by  Wm.  Aytoun  (adm.  10-3,  daily,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.), 

Among  other  similar  schools  are  Oillespie's  Institution  (PI.  C,  6), 
Gillespie  Orescent;  Stewards  College,  Queensferry  Road  (PI.  A, 3)-,  Donaldson^ s 
Hospital  (p.  632);  and  the  Merchant  Company's  Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

To  the  left  rises  the  magnificent  Infirmary  (PI.  E,  5),  consisting 
of  several  detached  buildings  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style.  It  cost 
350-400, OOOZ.,  and  accommodates  nearly  8000  patients  yearly. 

The  Meadow  Walk  (PI.  E,  6,  0)  leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Meadows 
(PI.  D,  E,  6),  an  extensive  recreation-ground,  adjoined  on  the  8.W.  by 
Brvntsfield  Links,  another  public  park.— At  No.  26  Gkoeqe  Sqdake(P1.  E,5,6), 
to  the  E,  of  the  Meadow  Walk,  took  place  the  only  interview  between 
Scott  and  Bums.  —  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Meadows  is  the  Orange 
Cemetery,  with  the  graves  of  Dr.  Chalmers  (d.  1847),  Hugh  Miller  (d.  ibb^), 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  (d.  1873).  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Brunt sfield  Links  is  Mer- 
chiston  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  Kapler  (d.  1617),  the  inventor  of  logarithms, 
but  now  a  boys'  school.    Merchiston  station,  see  p.  610 

We  may  now  return  to  High  St.  and  Princes  St.  vl&  Forteat  Rcs^A. 

and  George  IV.    Bridge  (tramway)  at  tVift  i\iTVt\\o\v  ^il  'vVxOa.^  ^^  "^'^^ 

left,  la  old  Orey friars'  Church  (PI.  E,  5),  in  Wie^  %wi«^^^^  ^\^\^s5^ 

tie  'National  Corenant'  wag  signed  in  i^^.  Tv^a^-iwo^ 

i.  1582J,  ffeorgt  Heriot  (d.  1024),  Sir  Georye  Moclceft«ie  V^.  V^'^'^s  >^^ 
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Hackensie^  of  the  CoTenanters),  Allan  Ranuaf  (d.  11^),  and  Robertson 
(d.  1798),  the  historian  of  Charles  V.  The  1200  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of 
Bothwell  Brig  (1679;  p.  630)  were  confined  here,  and  suffered  great  priyations. 

In  Qtorge  I V.  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  which  spans  the  Oowgate  (p.  621), 
is  the  cMef  entrance  to  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  (100,000  vols.). 
The  bridge  is  continued  hy  Melbourne  Place,  containing  the  Sheriff 
Court  Buildings,  and  beyond  High  St.  (p.  518)  by  Bank  St.,  which 
descends  past  the  Bank  of  Scotland  (PL  E,  4),  a  handsome  Renais- 
sance building,  to  the  Monnd  and  Princes  St. 

On  regaining  Princes  St.,  we  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  W. 
part  of  the  town.  Among  the  handsome  buildings  to  the  right  are 
several  hotels  and  club-houses.  To  the  left,  in  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  (PI.  0,  D,4 ;  band  twice  a  week  in  summer),  which  occupy 
the  place  of  the  old  Nor'  Loch,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  James 
Y,  Simpson  (d.  1870),  the  discoverer  of  the  properties  of  chloro- 
form. At  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the  same  side,  is  St.  Jokn^s 
Episcopal  Church  (PI.  0,  4),  adjoining  which  is  an  lona  cross  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Ramsay  (d.  1876).  In  the  hollow  behind  St.  John*s 
Is  St,  Cuthbert's  or  the  West  Church  (PI.  0,  4;  rebuilt  1892-94), 
the  graveyard  of  which  contains  the  last  resting-place  of  Thomas 
De  Quineey  (d.  1869;  by  the  S.E.  wall).  —  Opposite  St.  John's  is 
the  handsome  new  Caledonian  Station  (p.  513). 

From  this  point  Queensferry  Street  leads  to  the  right  to  (6  min.) 
the  *D6an  Bridge  (PI.  B,  3 ;  106  ft.  high),  which  crosses  the  Water 
of  Leith  and  commands  a  fine  view.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  pass 
Trinity  Church  and  several  handsome  terraces  and  follow  the  Queens-- 
ferry  Road,  which  soon  bends  to  the  left.  To  the  right  we  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  imposing  pile  of  Fettes 
College,  a  high- class  school  for  boys ,  in  the  foreground.  About 
300  yds.  farther  on,  a  lane  diverges  on  the  left  to  the  (3  min.)  N.E. 
entrance  of  the  *Dean  Cemetery  (PI.  A,  3),  containing  the  graves 
of  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Wilson,  Alison,  and  other  eminent  Scotsmen. 
Passing  through  the  cemetery,  we  leave  it  by  the  S.  gate,  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  old  Queensferry  Road. 

Palmerston  Place,  the  first  cross-street  on  the  right,  leads  direct 
to  (5  min.)  *St.  Mary's  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  a  fine  E.£.  edifice, 
260  ft.  long,  generally  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  O.  O,  Scott, 
It  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  erected  in 
1874-79  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  110,000i.  The  *  Interior  (dally 
services  at  8,  11,  and  6)  is  specially  imposing  and  challenges  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  older  cathedrals.  The  Central  Spire  (296  ft. 
high)  seems  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building, 
but  may  lose  this  appearance  when  the  W,  towers  are  erected.  The 
church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  West  End  District, 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  point  is  *Donaldapn'«  Hoapital  (adm. 
on  Taes.  A  Frid.,  2.80-4,  by  order  from  the  Treaaurer,  61  Castle  St.),  erected 
and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  300  children,  one-third 
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From  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  Melville  Street  (with  a  monument 
to  Lord  MeMlle ;  d.  1811)  leads  back  to  Queensferry  St.  (p.  522) 
and  to  the  somewhat  heavy  Church  of  8t,  George  (PI.  C,  4).  This 
church  taces  Charlotte  Square  (PI.  C,  3,  4),  which  is  adorned 
with  an  equestrian  *Statue  of  Prince  Albert  (d.  1861),  hy  Steel! . 
From  Charlotte  Square  we  follow  (to  the  E.)  the  wide  and  handsome 
Gborob  Street,  soon  crossing  (3  min.)  Castle  Street  (PI.  0,  3, 4), 
at  No.  39  in  which  (between  George  St.  and  Queen  St.,  E.  side) 
Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  from  1800  to  1826.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  streets  rises  a  statue  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (d.  1847),  by  Steell. 
Farther  on  in  George  St.  are  statues  of  Pitt  and  George  I V,  (both  by 
Chantrey),  the  Union  and  Commercial  Banks  and  the  Music  Hall 
(on  the  right),  and  St.  Andrew's  Church  (P1.D,  3;  on  the  left).  The 
street  ends  at  St.  Andrew's  Square  (PI.  E,  3),  with  a  group  of 
Alexander  and  Bucephalus  (by  Steell),  the  Melville  Monument,  and 
several  handsome -Ban&j,  whence  we  return  through  St.  Andrew's  St. 
to  Princes  St. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Queen  Street  (PI.  D,  3)  is  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  opened  in  1888 

The  gallery  (adm.  10-4  or  6^  Thurs.  &  Frid.  6d.,  other  days  free^  closed 
on  Sun.  &  Mon.)  now  contains  about  150  portraits,  a  collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique,  a  statue  of  Robert  Burns  by  Flaxman,  engraved  prints 
of  Scottish  historical  characters,  and  French  engravings  of  the  17-18th  cent, 
(from  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Watson),  and  a  series  of  draw- 
ings of  Old  Edinburgh  by  James  Drummond.  —  The  building,  which  cost 
60,0001.,  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Findlay  (d.  189S).  It  now  also 
contains  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  (adm.  i(>-4;  Thurs.  A  Frid.  6<l.  \ 
closed  on  Mon.',  other  da}s  free).  The  museum  includes  good  prehistoric 
collections,  and  also  numerous  historic  relics,  including  John  Knox*s  pul- 
pit, Jenny  Geddes^s  stool  (p.  618),  the  sea-chest  of  Alexander  Selkirk  (the 
original  of  ^Robinson  Crusoe^),  and  copies  of  the  National  League  and 
Covenant. 

In  Inverleith  Row,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  reached  from 
Princes  St.  via  Hanover  St.,  Dundas  St.,  and  Pitt  St.  (cable-tramway, 
p.  516),  lies  the  (IV2  M.)  "^Botanic  Garden  (PI.  C,  1;  open  free 
daily  8  till  dusk,  Sun.  11  till  dusk;  conservatories  1  to  6.30  or  dusk), 
with  a  large  palm-house.  Adjacent  is  the  Arboretum  (PI.  B,  1).  Ad- 
mirable* View  of  Edinburgh.  Not  far  off  is  the  Warriston  Cemetery 
(beyond  PI.  D,  1) ,  where  Sir  James  Simpson  (p.  522)  is  buried. 
About  Y2  M.  to  the  W.  is  Fettes  College  (p.  622).  Between  Fettes 
College  and  the  Arboretum  lies  the  Inverleith  Park.  By  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  end  of  Inverleith  Row ,  and  then  to  the  right,  we 
reach  (IV2  M.  from  the  Botanic  Garden)  Granton  (p.  524). 

Blackford  Hill  (station  on  the  Suburban  Railway),  adjoining  the  city  on 
the  S.,  to  the  W.  of  Newington,  is  now  a  public  park.    Near  the  summit 
(600  ft.),  the  "^View  from  which  is  described  in  a  well-known  paaaa.^«  <^t 
*Marmion\   is  the  conspicuous  Royal  NatUmoX  ObMnoaWr^i  V^^.^-vcv-^.  ■^.\§)S:S\. 
The  Braid  SUIm  (700  ft.),  a  littie  farther  on,  we  B\a<i  -^xs^iSNa  ^\A.^ia^^^  ^ 
golf-course  (tramway,  see  p.  615^  Hotel,  p.  b\.4»V  >cvVCV\ 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  EdiTi\)UTg\i,\>u\.Tio^  ^^^^^"^"^f^^^  S: 
ontinuons  lines  of  street,  lies  ita  \iaT^ouTl*«i!Oft.O^«^^^^^^'    ^ 
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a  bustling  seaport  with  (1901)  76,667  inhab.  and  extensive  Doek$, 
Its  two  *  Pier  8,  each  3/4  M.  long,  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  enlivened  with  shipping  and  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Fife 
(ferry  between  the  pier-heads  Id.).  The  Trinity  House,  erected 
in  1816  on  the  site  of  an  older  building,  contains  some  models  of 
ships,  a  large  *Painting,  by  David  Scott,  of  Yasco  da  Gama  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an  old  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  —  Steamers  from  Leith,  see  p.  616. 

About  1 1/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leith  (tramway  vi&  Junction  Road) 
is  the  quaint  fishing-village  of  Newhaven  (^Peacock  Inn,  flsh- 
dinner  from  I0.  6d.) ,  inhabited  by  a  flsher-folk  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  who  rarely  marry  out  of  their  own  circle  and  have  preserved 
most  of  their  ancient  customs.  The  costume  of  the  *flsh- wives',  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  is  very  picturesque. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  Newhaven  is  Trinity,  a  colony  of  villas. 
Trinity  is  contiguous  to  Granton,  a  modem  seaport,  with  three 
magnificent  Piers,  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  a  cost 
of  160,000i.  (fine  ♦View  from  the  E.  pier).  The  traffic  here,  however, 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Leith.    Steamers,  see  p.  516. 

Excursions  from  Edinburgh. 

1.  On  a  hill  V/i  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  suburb  of  Kewington  (p.  620)  stand 
the  ruins  of  Graigmillar  Oastle.,  built  in  1437,  a  favourite  residence  of 
tfary,  Queen  of  Scots  (key  at  the  Craigmillar  Dairy,  small  fee).  The  castle 

is  most  easily  reached  from  Dvddingston  Station  on  the  Suburban  Railway.  I 

2.  About  3  H.  to  the  W.  of  Edinbui^h  lies  Corstorphine,  reached  by  ! 
train  from  Wavcrley  Station,  omnibus  (p.  616),  or  on  foot  by  the  Queen$-  j 
ferry  Road  (p.  622)  or  by  the  footpath  via  the  view-point  *"'Rul  and  be  I 
Thanl^ul"^  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Firth.  , 
*CorstorpMne  Hill  (620  ft.)  also  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Forth,  the  \ 
Forth  Bridge  (p.  560),  and  the  Highland  hills.  ; 

3.  The  Fentland  Hills,  which  extend  to  the  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  aiford 
numerous  pleasant  rambles.    The  highest  summits  are  Scald  Law  (1898  ft.)  1 
and  Camethy  (1890  ft.),  two  good  points  of  view  (see  Slap).    The  most  ' 
convenient  way  to  reach  the  Pentlands  is  to  take  the  train- (Caledonian 
Stat.)  to  (8V2  M.)  Colinion^  (6  M.)  Currie,  or  Ct^/2  M.)  Balemo  (comp.  Map) ) 

or  they  may  be  approached  on  foot  or  by  carriage  through  Mominffside 
(p.  bU)  and  over  the  Braid  Hills  (p.  623).  B.  L.  Stevenson  (1860-94)  lived 
for  some  time  at  Swanston. 

4.  From  Edinbdrqh  to  Hawthobndbn  and  Roslin  (1  day).    Train 

from  Waverley  Station  (p.  613)  to  (11  M.)  Hawihomden  in  V2  br.  —  *Haw- 

thornden  (open  on  week-days  in  summer,  10-6 ;  adm.  1«.),  charmingly  situated 

on  the  bank  of  the  North  E$k,  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Drummond  (1686- 

1649),  who  was  visited  here  by  Ben  Jonson  in  1618.    The  tree  under  which 

they  first  met  is  pointed  out.  Beneath  the  mansion  are  some  curious  artificial 

caves.    Hence  we  walk  through  a  romantic  wooded  glen  to  (V4  hr.)  Roslin 

Castle  (adm.  Qd,)^  the  ancient  seat  of  the  St.  Glairs,  celebrated  in  Scotfs 

^Rosabelle\     Close  by  is  *Bo8lin  Ohapel  (open  10-6,   in  winter  10  till 

dusk,   adm.  is.\  Sun.  only  at  the  services  at  noon  and  6  p.m.),  founded 

in  1446  as  the  choir  of  a  collegiate  church  (which  was  never  finished), 

and  remarkable  for  its  profuse  decoration,  the  style  of  which  is  generally 

believed  to  be  Spanish.    The  *^  Prentice  Pillar'  owes  its  name  to  a  legend 

o?  R^a^  elsewhere.    Near  the  chapel  are  the  Royal  Hotel  Guncheon 

^.Tftl^fA^  -^  *v*i*i2  ^'^  ^^'  —  We  may  return  to  Edinburgh  by 
an  afternoon  coach  (7  M.  $  fare  is.),  or  by  train  from  RosHn  Station.   Those 
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who  prefer  to  make  the  round  in  the  reverse  direction  may  leave  Edin- 
burgh by  one  of  the  morning  coaches  for  Roslin.  The  railway  company 
issues  circular  tickets  (fares  2«.  2d.,  ii.9d.)^  which  are  available  for  the 
stations  at  Boilin^  JSawthomdm^  RostlynUe^  Rosslpn  Cattle^  and  Polton, 
One  of  the  coaches  also  makes  a  circular  tour  via  Dalkeith  (2«.  6tf.)* 

5.  Fkom  Edinbuboh  to  Dalkeith  (6  V. ;  railway  from  Waverley  Station 
in  20  min.).  The  small  town  of  Dalkeith  (Cross  Keys;  Harrow;  7300  in-^ 
hab.)  is  uninteresting.  To  the  K.  is  '^Dalkeith  Palace,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  and  other 
paintings.  The  house  and  *Park  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  &  Sat.  in 
the  absence  of  the  family.  —  NeuhattU  Abbey  (p.  607)  is  1  M.  to  the  S. 

6.  Fkom  Edinbukgh  to  the  Fobth  Bridge.  Railwaj/  from  Waverley 
Station  to  OVa  M.)  Dalmeny  (p.  550)  in  17-23  min.  (fares  is.  Id.,  Qy^d.) ;  walk 
thence  to  O/2  M.)  South  Queeruferry  (Queensferry  Arms),  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  gigantic  Forth  Bridge  (p.  550).  The  village  (1100  inhab.)  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Margaret,  consort  of  Malcolm  Canmore  (see  p.  559). 
About  23/4  M.  to  the  W.  is  Hopeioun  Bouse,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  with  a  fine  park  (^Views),  open  to  the  public.  The  village  of 
Dalmeny,  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Queensferry,  possesses  an  ancient  Norman 
church.  The  return  may  be  made  through  *Dalmeny  Park  (open),  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  with  Dalmeny  House  and  Bambougle  Castle, 
the  latter  incorporating  ancient  remains,  to  Cramond  Bridge  (inn),  IV2  M. 
to  the  8.  of  the  little  coast- village  of  Cramond.  Barnton  Station  OBarnton 
Hotel,  p.  514),  3/4  M.  farther  on,  see  p.  514.  —  Brakes  from  Edinburgh  to 
Queensferry,  see  p.  515. 

Among  other  points  easily  reached  from  Edinburgh  in  one  day  are 
Melrose  and  Dryhurgh  (comp.  p.  505);  Burntisland  and  Aherdouri'p.  550);  the 
Trossachs  (see  R.  68);  North  Berwick  (p.  506);  Linlithgow  (see  below);  D«m- 
fei-mline  (p.  559) ;  Stirling  (p.  536)  j  Lanark  and  the  Falls  of  Clyde  (p.  531). 

67.  From  Edinburgh  to  Qlasgow. 

a.  North  British  Railway. 

47  M.  Railway  from  Waverley  Station  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares 
5«.,  2s.  Qd. ;  return-fares  Is,  Qd.,  4s.,  Sat.  to  Mon.  returns,  single  fare). 

After  leaving  Haymarket  (p.  513)  the  train  passes  (3V2  M.) 
Saughton  and  (5  M.)  Oogar.  8  M.  Ratho,  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Kirkliston  and  Dalmeny  (see  above).  —  12  M.  Winchburgh,  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  the  Forth  Bridge  for  the  traffic  to  and  from 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  —  141/2  M.  Philipstown. 

I7V2  M.  Linlithgow  (Star^  Garter;  St,  MichaeVs),  an  old  town 
with  4280  inhab.,  was  long  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  The  *Palace  (adm.  10-5;  fee),  visible  from  the  railway 
(to  the  right),  dates  in  its  present  form  from  the  14-17th  centuries. 
Queen  Mary  was  bom  here  in  1542,  and  the  Regent  Moray,  who 
was  shot  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  died  here  in  1570.  St  MichaeVs 
Church,  adjoining  the  Palace,  founded  by  David  1.  (12th  cent.),  is 
a  large  edifice  of  various  periods,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular. 
A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  Borrowstounnets  (pron.  Bo'ness),  on 
the  Forth  (steamers  to  London,  see  p.  510). 

22  M.  Polmontls  the  junction  oit\ie\\ive\Xi  SWtXmg  ^5.^*^^-  — 
26t/2  M.  Falkirk  (Red  Lion ;  CfOMm ;  Royal) ,  «.\iTiL«i  \.cr«^^^V^^*^ 


«X»i 


29,27i  inhab.,  with  iron-works  and  coaV-^Us.  'l^'oXAcvtV.'lt^i^^^^^ 
iMTge  cattle- fairs  (second  Tuesdays  o!  Xxift.,  ^ef\J^..',  &OcM.  ^^v.^*-- 
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was  defeated  by  Edward  I.  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298,  and 
Prince  Charles  Stnart  defeated  the  English  here  in  1746.  —  41  BC. 
Lenzic  is  the  junction  of  iines  to  Coatbridge  (p.  510)  and  to  Kirk" 
irUiUoeh  and  AherfoyU  (comp.  p.  537).  Beyond  (45V2  M.)  Cowlain 
we  descend  a  steep  gradient  through  a  long  tunnel  and  enter  the 
(47  M.)  Queen  Street  Station  of  Olassrow  (see  below). 

b.  CcUedonian  Railway, 

46  M.  Railway  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  525). 

This  line  passes  through  a  busy  iron-working  district,  the  lights 
of  which  are  imposing  at  night.  Among  the  chief  stations  are : 
10  M.  Midcalder;  16  M.  West  Colder^  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
paraffin  oil  industry;  33  M.  Holytown;  and  (38  M.)  Uddingaton 
(p.  610),  where  we  join  the  line  from  Carstairs.  —  At  (46  M.) 
Cfla8gov>  (see  below)  the  trains  stop  at  Eglinton  Street  before 
running  into  the  Central  Station. 

OlaggOW.  —  Bailway  Stationi.  1.  ITorth  British  or  Queen  Street  Station 
(PI.  F,  9),  Dundas  St.,  for  trains  to  Edinburgh  and  the  North,  London 
(via  York),  Loch  Lomond,  and  for  the  W.  Highland  Line  (R.  71).  —  2.  Cale- 
donian Central  Station  (PI.  E,  4),  Gordon  St.,  for  Edinburgh,  London  (vift 
Carstairs  and  Carlisle),  Paisley,  Greenock,  Hamilton,  etc.  —  3.  St,  EnocfCs 
(PI.  F.  6),  of  the  G.  &  S.  W.  R.,  St.  Enoch's  Sq.,  for  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr, 
Carlisle  and  London  via  Dumfries,  etc.  —  4.  Bttchanan  Street  (PI.  F,  2,  3), 
the  Caledonian  terminus  for  trains  to  Oban,  Perth,  and  the  N.  —  5.  Eglmton 
Street  (comp.  PI.  E,  6),  a  secondary  station  for  the  S.  trains  of  the  Cale- 
donian Railway.  —  6.  College  Street  (PI.  G,  4),  a  secondary  N.  B.  station.  — 
7.  Main  Street  (comp.  PI.  F,  6),  Gorbals,  for  trains  running  S.  from  St. 
Enoch''s.  —  Underground  Railways,  see  p.  527. 

HoteU.  ''Gbntbal  (PI.  b;  E,  4),  at  the  Central  Station,  R.  4«.  6d.,  B.  3«., 
D.  5«.,  *8t.  Enoch's  (PI.  a;  F,  5),  at  St.  Enoch's  Station,  B.  4«.,  B.  or  L.  3«., 
D.  5».,  two  large  railway  hotels.  —  *North  British  Station  (PI.  c;  F,  4), 
George  Sq.,  adjoining  the  "S.  B.  R.  Terminus;  Windbob  (PI.  i;  D.  3),  260  St. 
Vincent  St.,  B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  5«.;  Grand  Hotel  (PI.  k;  C,  D,  2),  Charing 
Cross  (W.  end),  R.  ftom  8«.  6d.,  D.  5«.  —  Rotal  (PI.  d;  F,  4),  George  Sq., 
B.  4«.,  D.  4«.-5«.  s  •Victoria,  16  West  George  St.  (PI.  E,  3),  R.  or  D.3*.  6d.} 
Alexandra  (PI.  1;  E,  3);  Bath  (PI.  mj  E,  3),  152  Bath  St.^  Steel's  (PI.  r; 
F,  4),  5  Queen  St.,  R.  or  D.  8«.  6d.;  Bridge  Street  Station  (PI.  q;  B,  5); 
Bltthswood,  320  Argyle  St. —  Temperance  HoteU:  Cranston's  Waverlet 
rp].s;E,8).  SauchiehallSt.;  Cockbdrn  (Pl.t^  E,3),  141  Bath  St.,  R.&B.from 
4s.  Bd.,  D.  3«.;  Old  Waverlbt,  185  Buchanan  St.,  R.  3«.,  I).  8s. ;  Osborne, 
106  Sanchiehall  St.,  pens,  from  5s. 

Bestauranta.  At  the  *Central  and  *8t,  EnoehU  Hotels ^  see  above; 
*Fergusond:  Forrester  (Prince  of  Wales)^  36  Buchanan  St.-,  *Lang^  73  Queen 
St.;  Brown,  79  St.  Vincent  St.;  Orosvenor,  Gordon  St.  \  Que^*,  70  Buchanan 
St.;  White,  7  Gordon  St.;  Watson  A  Blane,  West  George  St.;  AiipprecAf, 
183  Hope  St. ;  Hippodrome,  328  Sauchiehall  St.  (see  below).  —  Confectioner. 
Assafrep,  78  St.  Vincent  St.  and  171  Sauchiehall  St. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  4),  George  8q.  Numerous  branch-offices. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  £,  3),  Cowcaddens;  Royalty  (PI.  E,  3), 
Sauchiehall  St. ;  Grand  (PI.  £,  2) ,  Cowcaddens  (melodrama)  s  PrincessU^ 
Main  St.,  Gorbals  (PI.  F,  6).  —  Empire  Palace  (PI.  F,  3),  a  music-hall. 
St,  Andreto^s  Halls,  Berkeley  St.  (classical  concerts  in  winter) ;  Queen's  Rooms, 
Sio  a  Y:\^^^  ®'  Sauchiehall  St.  (concerts,  balls,  etc.).  —  Hippodrome. 
7  a  o*1chiehall  St.,  with  restaurant.  —  Scottish  Zoo  A  Circus,  New  City  Road 
(adm.  W.-2*.).  ' 

iMtUifS^^^fe*"'  a\^  ^2?^*"'  Exhibition  of  Modem  Paintings  is  held  in  the 
Institute  o^  Fine  Arts,  173  Sauchiehall  St.  -  Public  Art  OalUries,  «ee  p.  529. 
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'  Oabi.  From  one  station  to  another,  or  into  the  town,  i$,  for  1-3  pers., 
113  Iha.  of  luggage  included ;  each  addit.  pers.  Qd.  —  By  time :  for  the  first 
i/s  hr.  it.  6d. ;  each  1/4  hr.  addit.  Qd.  —  Electric  Tramways  traverse  most  of 
the  chief  streets  and  run  to  the  suhurhs.  —  Omnibuses  also  are  numerous. 

TTBdergTOund  Bailways.  The  Glasgow  Distbict  Sdbwat  (cars  every 
A  min.;  fares,  all  round  2tf.,  any  four  stations  id.)  describes  a  wide  circle 
round  the  W.  and  S.W.  part  of  the  city  from  St.  Enoch  Square.  Stations: 
St.  Enoeh^  Buchanan  Si.^  Coweaddens,  8t.  Qeorge'i  Cross^  Kelvin  Bt^dge,  Hill- 
head^  Partick  Cross,  Merkland  St.,  Qovan  Cross,  Copland  Boad,  Cessnoek, 
Kiwning  Park,  Shields  Boad^  West  St.^  and  Brtdge  St.  —  The  Glasgow  City 
A  District  Railway  runs  E.  and  W.  from  Queen  St.  Station  (Low  Level), 
affording  rapid  access  to  the  Cathedral  (College  Stat.),  the  University  and 
West  End  Park  (Charing  Cross  Stat.),  and  the  West  End  suburbs  (Hynd' 
land  Stat.).  —  The  Glasgow  Central  Underground  Railway  runs  from 
the  Central  Station  (Low  Level)  to  the  N.W.  viS  Anderston  Cross,  Stoberos* 
(Junction  for  Partiek),  Kelvin  Bridge,  and  Botanic  Garden  to  Maryhill,  and 
to  the  S.E.  vill  Qlasgow  Cross,  Glasgow  Green,  Bridgeton  Cross,  etc.,  to 
Rutherglen  and  Bothwell. 

Steamers.  Deep-sea  steamers  ply  from  Glasgow  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  indeed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  innumer- 
able river-steamers  ply  to  the  watering-places  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
and  its  ramifications  (p.  68^.  In  summer  practically  every  point  of  any 
importance  in  the  W.  Highlands  and  Islands  may  be  conveniently  reached 
by  steamer  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The  first  2  hrs.  of  the  river 
journey  may  be  avoided  by  proceeding  by  train  to  Greenock  or  Gourock 
(comp.  p.  5385  V«-Hi'«).  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  port  of  Glasgow  and  its  long  series  of  ship-building  yards, 
with  the  deafening  din  of  their  hammers,  should  sail  the  whole  way.  — 
From  Greenock  to  Belfast  daily  in  7  hrs.  (12«.  Bd.);  to  Dublin  daily  in  18  hrs. 
(16«.);  to  London  thrice  weekly  (30s.);  to  Liverpool  4-5  times  weekly  in 
15  hrs.  (lis.),  etc. 

Goods  Agents:  Wells  Fargo  ds  Co.,  63a.  St.  Vincent  St.  —  Fink  Art 
Dealer:  Andrew  Duthie,  426  &  428  Sauchiehall  St. 

American  Oonsul,  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Principal  Attractions:  Cathedral  (p.  528);  Broomielaw  (p.  528);  Walk 
through  Buchanan  St.  and  Argyle  St.  Q).  529);  University  (p.  630);  Kelvin- 
grove  Park  and  Art  Galleries  (p.  629). 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  and  indnstiial  capital  of  Scotland  and 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  with  (1901)  760,423  inhah.  (or, 
including  the  suburbs  and  contiguous  boroughs,  nearly  1,000,000), 
lies  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  site  of  an  episcopal  see  founded  by  St. 
Mungo  in  560,  and  rivals  Liverpool  in  its  shipping-trade  and  Man- 
chester in  its  manufactures. 

Among  the  numerous  industries  of  Glasgow  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  is  its  Iron  and  Steel  Ship  Building  (located  chiefly  at  (}ovan  and 
Partick),  in  which  it  is  facile  princeps  among  British  towns.    Two-thirds 
of  all  British  steamers  are  built  on  the  Clyde,  or  at  least  provided  there 
with  their  engines.    The  first  steam-engine  was  constructed  at  Glasgow  by 
James  Watt,  a  native  of  the  town,  in  1763;  and  the  first  steamer  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  placed  on  the  Clyde  by  ffeniy  Bell  in  1812  and 
plied  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.    Among  the  other  chief  industrial 
establishments  in  or  near  Glasgow  are  the  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works  (PI.  G,  2), 
occupying  15  acres  of  ground,  with  a  chimney  435  ft.  high  (over-topped, 
however,  by  a  neighbouring  chimney  of  466  ft. ;  the  Steel  Co.  of  Scotland's 
Works  at  Newton  (railway  from  Central  Station  in  1/4  hr.)  and.  «A  B\n«.^ib&rc^% 
mnd  the  huge  works  of  the  Singer  If on^focturivvg  Co.  oII&q^n  XQ-t>e.  ^^^i^^- 
bowie  (20  min,  by  train  from  Queen  St.  B\ai.^.    ^\k^ft  ^iNXi«  <2dl\»1  -vf^v^^aa.^ 
and  industries  of  Glasgow  include  iron,  cotton^  «ai^ -ntoc^Xwiv  v^^^V ''C6***5^ 
iubes  and  boilers,  calico-printing,  glasa,  poU«ii^  \A«»rf^ATvv  ^-^wasfcN  ^'*^ 
muslin^weaving.    The  coal-trafflc  is  also  iiniii«aa«. 
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Glasgow  is  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  Great  Britain.  The  gaa  and 
water  works,  tramway  lines,  parks,  etc.,  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Corporation,  which  has  also  establiahed  model  lodging-houses  and  public 
baths  and  waah-houses,  and  in  other  ways  buaied  itself  with  the  saiiitary 
well-being  of  the  city.  —  The  admirable  water-supply  is  derived  from  XocA 
Katrine  (p.  63i),  42  M.  distant.  I^early  2Vs  milliona  sterUng  have  been 
expended  upon  the  works,  which  are  now  being  extended. 

The  *Harboiir  and  Docks  of  Glasgow  are  always  thronged  with 
Tcssels  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  Abont  half-a-centnry  ago 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  was  only  180  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep;  now, 
by  continual  dredging,  it  is  nearly  500  ft.  wide  and  deep  enongh 
for  the  largest  ocean  liners.  Since  1854  upwards  of  7,000,000^. 
have  been  spent  on  the  harbonr  and  dock  works,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  has  increased  from  86,000Z.  to  517,0002. 
The  total  of  goods  Imported  and  exported  has  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  about  1,000,000  tons  to  over  9,000,000  tons.  The 
water-area  of  the  harbour  (which  extends  along  the  river  for  2^8  M.) 
and  the  docks  is  over  290  acres ;  the  total  length  of  the  quays  is 
nearly  9  M. 

From  the  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  4)  Union  St.  and  Jamaica  St. 
lead  to  the  S.  to  Olasgow  Bridge  (PI.  F,  5;  *View  of  the  harbour), 
rebuilt  in  1899,  immediately  below  which  is  the  *Broomielaw 
(PI.  D,  E,  5),  a  quay  800  ft.  long,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
whence  most  of  the  river  passenger-steamers  start.  A  little  to  the 
S.E. ,  adjoining  the  river,  is  the  open  space  known  as  Olasgow 
Oreen  (Pl.G,  H,  6),  with  Nelson's  Monument  and  the  People's  Palace^ 
including  a  museum,  art-gallery,  and  winter-garden.  From  the  W. 
end  of  the  Green  the  Saltmarket^  the  home  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
leads  northwards  to  the  Cross  (PI.  G,  5),  marked  by  the  steeple  of 
the  old  Tolboothy  at  the  S.  end  of  High  St.  From  the  Cross  the 
Trongate,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  and  the  steeple 
of  the  old  Tron  Church  (PI.  G,  5;  comp.  p.  5i9),  runs  towards  the 
W.  to  Argyle  St.  (p.  629).  —  The  High  Street  (PI.  G,  4,  5),  leading 
to  the  cathedral,  was  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  old  city  of 
St.  Mungo.  At  ^Bell  o^  the  Brae*,  the  point  where  it  sweeps  to  the 
right  and  begins  to  ascend,  Wallace  defeated  a  detachment  of  the 
English  in  1300. 

The  *Cathedral  (PI.  H,  8  j  open  daily  10-6,  Nov.  to  Feb.  10-4, 
free),  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  edifice,  dating 
from  the  12-15th  cent,  and  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style.  The  Sunday 
services  are  at  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  The  building  is  320  ft.  long, 
70  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high;  the  tower  is  220  ft.  in  height. 

Interior  (fine  organ).  The  Nave  (14th  cent.)  has  a  timber  ceiling.  The 
windows  throughout  the  church  have  been  filled  with  modem  stained  glass, 
chiefly  from  Munich,  at  a  cost  of  lOO.CXX)/.  The  Choir,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  carved  screen,  is  a  good  specimen  of  E.  E.,  probably  dating 
^^i"^®*'"^^  *"  *^®  *3*^  century.  Behind  the  choir  are  the  Lady  Chapel 
an^  Chapter  House,  Below  the  choir  is  the  *Cbtpt,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
^tiu- S^'«ni  '^^'^S^y  proportioned  structure,  with  fine  vaulting.  Some 
petits  00  pillars  are  surmounted  by  exquisitely  carved  capitals.    On  the  lil. 
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tide  is  ihe  tomb  of  Edward  Irving  (d.  183A),  of  whom  a  portrait  appears, 
as  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  window  above. 

Glasgow  Cathedrai  is  frequently  referred  to  in  ^Rob  B>oy\  and  tba 
classical  description  of  it  is  undoabtedly  that  of  Andrew  Fairservice. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Royal  Infirmary  (PI.  H,  3). 
In  the  vicinity,  in  front  of  the  handsome  Barony  Churcit  (PI.  H. 
3,  4),  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  (d.  1872),  by  Mossman. 

On  a  height  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  *Kecropoli8  (PI. 
H,  4),  containing  numerous  substantial  monuments,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  the  column  to  the  memory  of  Jo^n  Knox  (p.  519). 
Near  it  is  the  grave  of  Sheridan  Knowlts  (d.  1862).  Fine  views 
(closed  6  p.m.). 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  through  High  St.  and  Qeorgt 
8t,  to  Geobob  Squabb  (Pi.  F,  4),  the  finest  open  space  in  the  city, 
surrounded  by  the  magniticent  Municipal  Buildings  (E. }  adm.  free 
10.30  to  11.30  and  3  to  4),  the  Post  Office  (S.),  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, the  Merchants^  House  (W.),  several  Hotels,  and  other  sub- 
stantial buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  rises  a  column  80  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  SeoU.  Adjacent  are  equestrian  statues,  by  Maro- 
chetti,  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  The  other  statues  are  those 
qS  Sir  John  Moore  (d.  1809),  by  Flaxman  ^  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde  (d.  1863), 
by  Foley;  James  Watt  (d.  1819).  by  Chantrey;  Sir  Robert  Peel  (d.l850),  by 
Mossman^  William  Pitt  (d.  iSOo),  by  Flaxman;  Dr.  Graham,  by  Brodie; 
Robert  Bums  (d.  1796),  by  Bwing ;  Thomas  Campbell  (d.  1844),  by  Mossman ; 
James  Oswald,  by  Marochetti ;  Dr.  Livingstone  (d.  1878),  by  Mossman ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  (d.  1898),  by  Thorny  croft. 

In  Queen  St.,  to  the  S.  of  George  Sq.,  stands  the  Soyal  Ex- 
change (PI.  F,  4),  in  the  Corinthian  style.  In  front  is  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti. 

The  Mitchell  Library  (adm.  free;  9.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.),  23  Miller  St. 
(PI.  F,  4),  contains  upwards  of  80,000  vols.,  Including  5000  relating  to  Glas- 
gow and  1100  to  Robert  Burns.  Its  fine  magazine-room  is  supplied  with 
about  270  periodicals. 

The  busiest  streets  are  Argyle  Street  (PI.  D,  E,  4) ,  Buchanan 
Street  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  Union  Street  (PI.  E,  4),  and  SauchUhaU  Street 
(PI.  G,  D,  E,  3),  which  contain  the  most  attractive  shops. 

Sauchiehall  St.,  a  long  street  joining  the  E.  and  W.  quarters 
of  the  town,  leads  vii  Charing  Cross  on  the  W.  to  the  pretty 
*Kelvingrove  or  West  End  Park  (Pi.  A,  B,  2),  through  which  flows 
the  river  Kelvin.  Near  the  centre  of  the  park  is  the  Stewart  Memorial 
Fountain  and  at  its  S.W.  corner  are  the  ♦Art  Galleries  (PI.  A,  2), 
opened  in  1901,  which  also  include  the  City  Industrial  Museum. 
The  permanent  collection  of  paintings  is  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  provincial  public  gallery  in  the  kingdom  of  works  of  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Venetian  and  other  masters;  it  includes  specimens  of 
Ruysdael,  A.  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Mieria,  Ostade,  Van  der  Ooes,  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Titian,  Palma  Vecchio,  Botticelli,  MariUo,  Constable, 
Turner,  Troyon,  Millet,  Corot,  etc.  Among  the  modern  works  is 
Whistler's  portrait  of  Thomas  Garlyle.  The  sculptures  include  a 
statue  of  Pitt,  by  Flaxman, 
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On  the  hill  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  KeMn,  rises  the  *UniYexsity 
(PI.  A,  B,  1) ,  founded  in  1461  and  transferred  in  1870  to  its 
present  magnificent  quarters,  designed  by  Sir  Q.  G.  Scott  (E.E. 
domestic  style,  with  Scoto-Flemish  features  of  later  date).  The 
buildings  form  a  huge  rectangle,  530  ft.  long  and  295  ft.  vide, 
divided  into  two  by  the  handsome  Common  HaUy  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  Ctniral  Tower ^  200  ft 
high,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  100  ft.  more.  The  total  cost  was 
about  500,000^.  The  fine  17th  cent.  Gateway  of  the  old  college 
has  been  re-erected,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  University  grounds.  The  University  possesses  a  library  of 
180,000  vols.,  and  contains  the  Hunterian  Museum  (10-6;  6(2.), 
with  its  famous  anatomical  collection.  The  number  of  students 
is  2500 ;  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  assistants  60.  —  A  little  to 
the  W.  is  the  huge  Western  Infirmary  (PI:  A,  1),  and  a  little  to 
the  N.  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  (beyond  Pl.B,  1 ;  adm.  firee;  station, 
see  p.  527),  with  a  large  circular  conservatory.  —  The  terraces  and 
streets  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  very  handsome  and  substantial. 

The  S.  part  of  the  town  is  a  busy  manufacturing  district;  the 
S.  W.  part  is  mainly  residential,  with  the  large  Queen^s  Park^  com- 
manding a  *yiew  of  the  city,  and  including  Camp  HiU^  the  site 
of  Regent  Moray's  camp  before  the  battle  of  Langside,  in  which  he 
defeated  the  forces  of  Queen  Mary  in  1568.  Near  the  large  Victoria 
Infirmary,  to  the  S.  of  the  park,  is  a  memorial  of  the  battle.  The 
ruins  of  Cathcart  Ccutle ,  whence  the  Queen  watched  the  battle, 

lie  IVs  ^'  ^^  ^^®  3*  — ^0  ^^6  ^*  0^  ^^3  to^°  ^s  ^^6  laige  Alexandra 
Park,  with  a  golf-course.  —  Victoria  Park,  in  Partick,  to  the  N.W., 
contains  a  curious  Fossil  Grove, 

*Ezoiiriio&i. 
Glasgow  stands  almost  iinriyalled  among  the  towns  ot  Great  Britain 
for  the  number,  eharm,  and  variety  of  the  exclusions  that  may  be  made 
from  it.  The  estuary  of  the  Clyde  alone  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  field 
(comp.  p.  5^,  and  most  of  the  circular  tours  referred  to  at  p.  499  may 
be  begun  at  Glasgow. 

1.  To  Hamilton  (one  day),  11  H.,  railway  from  the  Central  or  Qu^en 
8t,  Station  in  Vz-'A  br.  (fares  !«.,  T^/td.)»  —  Hamilton  (Royal,  fi.  or  D.  8<.  s 
Commereial  f  County  f  Clydesdale)^  a  prosperous  town  with  (1901)  d2,T75 
inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Clyde, 
is  a  favourite  summer-resort.  Olose  to  the  town  on  the  "S.  is  Hamilton 
Palace  (adm.  only  by  special  permission),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  The  large  Pari  (open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.)  contains  the  impos- 
ing ducal  Mausoleum.  —  About  2  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Hamilton,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Avon,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Oadxow  Oaatle,  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  ballad  by  Scott.  Cadtow  Forest,  with  its  patriarchal  oaks, 
contains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle,  survivals  of  an  ancient  British  raee 
(comp.  p.  458).  Opposite  Cadzow  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon, 
is  the  summer-ehiteau  of  Ckdtelherault ,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  1733  in  imitetion  of  the  house  from  which  he  took  his  French  title, 
but  little  more  than  a  fafade.  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Hamilton  Is 
jtofAt0e»  Briff^  where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  by  the  Royalists  in 
W7».  The  vilUge  of  Bothwell  (Clyde  Hotel),  with  the  villas  of  numerous 
uiasgow  merchants,  is  Va  K.  farther  on  (train  from  Hamilton).    On  the 
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Clyde,  */<  ^*  to  theN.W.  of  the  village,  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  *Both- 
well  Castle,  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell ,  husband  of  Queen  Mary 
(open  on  Tues.  &  Frid.,  9-6).  We  may  return  by  train  from  Bothwell  to 
Glasgow  in  35  minutes.  —  This  excursion  may  be  combined  with  the  next 
(one  night  out)  by  proceeding  by  train  from  Hamilton  to  (OVz  M.)  Tillie- 
tudlinij  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  ( Craig nethan)  immortalised  in  Old 
Mortality,  and  going  on  thence  to  (6M.)  Lanark  (see  beluw),  taking  Stone- 
byres  on  the  way;  or  we  may  go  by  coach  direct  to  (147^  M.)  Lanark. 

2.  To  THK  Falls  of  Glype  (one  day).  Railway  from  the  Central  Sta- 
tion to  Lanark  (26  M.)  in  1-2  hrs.  Circular  tickets  (8<.,  6s.  6d. ;  from 
Edinburgh  11«.  6d.,  7s.  6tf.),  available  in  either  direction,  are  issued  for 
a  combination  of  this  route  with  Tillietudlem  (see  above) ;  train  to  Lanark ; 
coach  from  the  station  to  Corehouse  W.  Lodge  (for  Cora  and  Bonnington 
Linns)  and  back  to  Lanark;  to  (IV4  hr.)  Crotsford  via  Cortland  Crags  and 
(Vahr.)  Stonebpres  (adm.  8<l.);  footpath  to  (IV2  M.)  Tillietudlem.—  Lanark 
(Clydesdale,  B.  from  Ss.  6d.,  L.  2«.  6(i.,  D.  from  85.  Qd.\  Black  Bull^  pens. 
Qs.  6<l.),  a  small  town  with  4930  inhab.,  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  exploits 
of  William  Wallace  (13th  cent.).  From  1784  onwards  it  was  the  home  of 
Robert  Owen,  the  Socialist  (p.  279),  who  owned  the  mills  at  New  Lanark, 
in  which  he  carried  on  several  interesting  socialistic  experiments.  In 
visiting  the  ^Falls  of  Clyde  from  Lanark  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan.  After  leaving  the  station  we  take  the  first  street  to  the  left,  and 
immediately  afterwards  turn  to  the  right.  Near  the  Black  Bull  we  again 
turn  to  the  left ,  and  at  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  road  now 
descends  (road  to  right  between  two  houses  to  be  avoided)  to  the  first 
lodge  of  Bonnington  House^  in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  Qd.)  are  the 
falls  of  (i/«M.)  "Cora  Linn  (85  ft.)  and  (V2  M.)  Bonnington  Linn  (30  ft.).  We 
then  return  to  Lanark,  pass  through  the  town,  and  proceed  to  the  W.  At 
the  (i/s  M.)  fork  we  take  the  lower  ruad  to  the  left.  At  (1/2  M.)  Kirkfield- 
hank  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde.  [About  1/2  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the 
Mouse  Water ^  are  the  pretty  *Cartland  Cragsy  best  viewed  from  the  via- 
duct over  the  ravine.]  At  the  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  we 
obtain  a  ticket  for  Stonebyres  (3d.),  68  ft.  high  and  with  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  water  of  the  three  falls,  which  lies  1^/4  M.  farther  on.  Crossford 
(see  above)  is  2  M.  beyond  Stonebyres. 

8.  To  Paislet.  7  M.  Railway  from  the  Central  or  St.  Enoch^s  Station 
in  V4-V2hr.  —  Faiiiey  {County;  Olobe.  R.  3*.,  D.  3«.  6d.),  a  smoke-begrimed 
industrial  town  on  the  Cart^  with  (1901)  79355  inhab.  and  large  thread  (Coats 
A  Clark),  shawl,  and  corn-flour  (Brown  &  Poison)  factories,  possesses  a  fine 
*A1>bey  Church,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  14-15th  centuries.  The 
Coats  Memorial  Church  (Baptist)  claims  to  be  the  most  imposing  modem 
church  in  Scotland,  next  to  St.  Mary^s  Cathedral  in  Edinburgh  (p.  522). 
Handsome  Town  Ball.    In  the  Fountain  Gardens  is  a  Stat/ue  of  Bums  (1896). 

4.  To  Atb  and  the  Land  op  Buans  (one  day).  The  railway  (St.  Enoch's 
Station)  to  Ayr  (41V2  ^'i  in  1-2  hrs.;  fares  5<.,  2s.  Qd.)  runs  via  Paisley 
(see  above);  Kilwinning^  with  a  ruined  priory  of  the  12th  cent,  (to  the  E., 
BgHaUon  Castle) \  and  (80  M.)  Irvine^  with  a  busy  trade  in  coal.    It  then 
skirts  the  sea,  passing  the  watering-places  of  (35  M.)  Troon  (Amer.  Agent, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Waddell)  and  (8SV2  M.)  Prestwick,  both  with  good  golf-links.  — 
Ayr  CStation.  B.  Bs.  6d..   D.  As.  6d.;   Dalblair;  Eing'^s  Arms)^  an  ancient 
seaport  with  (^901)  28,624  inhab.,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  centre  of  the 
^Bums  Country\    A  statue  of  the  poet,  by  Lawson^  was  unveiled  in  front 
of  the  railway-station  in  1891.    The^ Auld  Brig\  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent.,  is  still  standing;  while  the  '■New  Brig"  of  the  poem  (1788)  was 
rebuilt  in  1879.    The  Pier  alBTords  a  good  view  of  the  mountains  of  Arran 
(p.  532).    The  Wallace  Tower  (ISO  ft.  high)  was  built  in  1832  on  the  sitA  <\€ 
an  old  tower,  in  which  the  hero  is  said  to  h.avfe  Xi^ctjL  Via^-^^vsvkft,^.  '■\>Ei.^ 
road  to  the  8.  (tramway  to  Brig  0'  Boon,  ^d.^  \ft«.^^  N.o  <5^  ^^  '^s^^  ^""V^ 
In  which  BobeH  Bums  was  bora  in  1759  ,  con\AVoin%  ».  \«^  '^*^'^'^\Scv  ^% 
7oet  (Adm.  2d.).    The  whole  country-sldie  Va  txxVi  o^  «'^*^^'^*''*^^^^*  J^S».  ^5*S> 
oem0.    About  i/,  M.  farther  on  la  Auld  Alloway  Kirlt.\i^^.^«^^\^^\.^ 
i«  road  is  the  grave  of  Burns' s  fatli«r.     Juat  \>*^Qi«ta  \ix%  «-«^ 
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bridge*  oyer  the  Doon^  the  old  one  being  that  over  which  Tarn  O'Shanter 
Ofcaped  with  such  difficulty.  The  gardens  adjoining  the  bridges  contain 
the  Burnt  Monwnent  (adm.  2<i.)t  a  pretentious  and  somewhat  incongruous 
structure  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple  (view),  and  a  grotto  with  figures 
of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny.  We  may  return  to  Ayr  by  the 
road  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Doon.  —  Beyond  Ayr  the  railway  goes 
on  to  Mayhole^  Oirvan^  and  (59  M.)  Stranraer  (oomp.  p.  518) ;  while  a  new 
light  railway  skirts  the  coast  to  Girvan  (19  M.). 

In  regard  to  the  following  excursions  on  the  Clydt^  comp.  pp.  499, 500, 
637  (Circular  Tours). 

5.  To  Abkoghab,  a  pleasant  excursion  for  one  day.  Steamer  from 
Greenock  or  Gourock  (p.  5o8)  to  Arrochar  in  2  hrs.  (return-fare  from  Glasgow 
it.,  8<.  Sd.).  —  Arroohar  (Arrochar  Hotd,  B.  or  D.  3<.)  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  long  and  narrow  Looh  Long  (p.  638).  From  Arrochar  we  may  return 
direct  by  steamer  or  walk  or  drive  (coach)  across  to  (3V4  M.)  Tarbtt  on  Loch 
Lomond  (p.  534),  returning  by  steamer  to  Baltoch  (p.  633)  and  thence  to  Glas- 
gow by  railway  (fare  for  the  round,  including  coach,  Ts.,  5«.)*  Or  we  may 
return  by  train  from  the  Arrochar  and  Tarbet  station  (p.  548)  to  Glasgow. 

6.  To  Gabblooh  Head  (one  day).  We  take  the  train  to  (25  M.  in 
85-60  min. ;  fares  is.  9(1.,  is.)  Helensburgh  (p.  548)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gare- 
loeh,  and  proceed  thence  by  steamer  to  CA  hr.)  Oareloch  Bead  (p.  648).  We 
may  return  by  the  West  Highland  Railway. 

7.  To  LoGHGoiLUBAD  (ouc  day).  Steamer  from  Greenock  or  Gourock 
(p.  588)  in  1V2  hr.  (return-fares  from  Glasgow,  4«.,  3s.  3d.). 

8.  To  Rothesay  (p.  538  ^  one  day),  via  Greenock  or  Wemyss  Bay. 

9.  To  Abdbishaio  and  back  by  the  ^Golumba'  (p.  537)  or  *Iona\  one 
day^  return-fare  from  Glasgow  6«.,  3s.  6d.,  from  Greenock  5«.,  8s.  The  tur- 
bine  steamer  'King  Edward'  from  Wemyss  Bay  to  Inveraray  (see  below) 
also  calls  at  Ardrishaig  (return-fares  4s.,  2s.  3d.). 

10.  To  thb  Island  of  Abbam  (two  days).  The  quickest  route  is  by 
train  from  the  Central  Station  or  St.  Enoch's  to  (V4-I  hr.)  Ardrossan  (Bglinton 
Arms.  R.  3».  3d,)  and  thence  by  steamer  to  (40  min.)  Brodick,  Lamlash, 
and  (40  min.)  Whiting  Bay  (fares  is.  6d.,  2s.  9d.).  —  A  longer  but  more 
interesting  route  is  by  steamer  all  the  way  from  Glasgow.  The  voyage 
may  be  shortened  (comp.  p.  5*27)  by  joining  the  steamer  at  Greenock  (via 
the  G.  8.W.  Railway),  at  Craigendoran  (p.  548-,  vii  the  N.B.R.),  or  at 
Wemyss  Bay  (viS,  the  Caledonian  Railway).  It  is  possible,  but  not  advisable, 
to  make  this  excursion  in  one  day.  The  steamer  (temp,  restaurant)  touches 
at  Rothesay,  steams  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute  (p.  538),  and  calls  at  Corrie 
(^Hotel),  Brodiok  (Douglas  Hotel),  Lamlash  (hotel),  and  Whiting  Bay,  all 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island.  A  coach  plies  in  summer  from  Whiting 
Bay  to  Lagg,  at  the  S.  end  of  Arran.  The  picturesque  Brodick  Cattle  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  Isle  of  Arran,  which  is  about  ^  M. 
long  and  12-13  M.  wide,  belong  to  Lady  Mary  Hamilton.  The  best  short 
excursion  (6  hrs.)  is  to  ascend  from  Brodick  through  Olen  Rosa  to  (2-2V<  hrs.) 
the  top  of  *Ooatfell  (2877  ft.;  *View),  descend  through  the  wild  *&len 
Sannox  (1-1 V2  hr.),  and  return  along  the  coast  via  (IV2  V.)  Corrie  to  (41/*  K.) 
Brodick.  *Loch  Rama  (inn),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  9  M.  from  Corrie, 
also  deserves  a  visit  (direct  steamer,  see  below).  —  The  walk  round  the 
island  (ca.  50  M.)  is  interesting. 

11.  To  Cakpbbltown  (1  or  2  days).  From  Glasgow  we  take  the  train 
to  Gourock  or  to  Wemyss  Bay.  From  the  former  a  steamer  sails  daily 
vift  Loch  Rama  (see  above),  Fimmill.,  and  Carradale  to  Campbeltown; 
from  Wemyss  Bay  a  turbine  steamer  proceeds  vi&  Pairlie  and  Loch  Ransa. 
Campbeltotm  (Argyle  Arms ;  White  Hart)  is  a  whisky-  distilling  place  on 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre  (American  Commercial  Agent:  Mr.  Maton  Mitchell), 
Coach  from  Campbeltown  to   West  Tarberl ,  see  p.  589.    About  5  M.  from 


thi  Ul^'JS^T^ r^'f"  "?  difficult  to  choose:  «.  By  steamer  CLord  of 
tne  isles  .  well  equipped,  or  turbine  steamer  ♦King  Edward')  from  Glasgow, 
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Greenock,  or  Gourock  to  Inveraray  direct ;  6.  To  Arrochar  by  steamer 
(p.  632)  or  by  railway  (R.  71  ^  lV3-2hrs.)  and  thence  on  foot  or  by  carriage 
through  Olmcroe  (20  M.);  c«  To  Lochgoilhead  (see  above),  thence  by  coach 
or  on  foot  to  (9  M.)  St.  Caiherine''»  Ferry  (hilly  road),  and  from  St.  Cathe- 
rine'^s  to  Inveraray  by  small  steamer  in  1/4  1^'<;  <^*  From  Greenock  or 
Gourock  by  steamer  (^Lord  of  the  Isles',  see  p.  532)  to  Dunoon^  by  coach 
to  Loeh  Eck  (Inverchapel ;  8  M.),  by  steamer  to  the  N.  end  of  this  loch 
(6  M.),  and  by  coach  to  Strachur  (5  If.),  where  we  rejoin  the  'Lord  of  the 
Isles',  4  M.  before  Inveraray  (in  all,  5  hrs.  from  Greenock). 

68.  From  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  vi&  Loch  Lomond, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  Stirling. 

Railway  to  Balloch  in  2/3-11/4  hr.  ^  Stkameb  to  Inversnaid  in  IV2-IV4  !»'• ; 
Coach  to  Loch  Katrine  in  1  hr. ;  Steamboat  to  the  Trossachs  in  */i  hr. ; 
Coach  to  Callander  in  2V4  hrs.  (including  halt  of  V2  ^r.  at  the  Trossachs 
Hotel) ;  Eailwat  viS,  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  in  IV2-2V2  hrs.  (or  from  Stirling 
direct  to  Glasgow  in  I-IV2  hr.).  This  tour,  which  takes  in  all  11-12  hrs.,  is 
in  favourable  weather  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  better  to  take  two  days  for  it,  sleeping  at  Rowardennan  and  climbing 
Ben  Lomond  on  the  following  morning.  The  Circular  Tour  Tickets  are 
available  for  7  days,  and  the  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  point.  Fares 
from  Glasgow  and  back  (omitting  Edinburgh)  iSs.  lid.,  ibs.  iOd.\  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  (or  vice  versa)  21*.  2d.,  17*. ;  from  Edinburgh  and 
back,  including  Glasgow,  26<.  2d.,  19<.  6d.  —  Carriage  and  pair  from  In- 
versnaid  to  Loch  Katrine  10«.,  gratuity  2s. ;  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callander 
15«.  and  Ss,  6d. ;  from  Inversnaid  to  Stronachlachar  Is.  Qd.-iOs.  and  is. 
6d.-2<.  6d. 

The  Trossachs  tour  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  may  also  be  made  via 
.Aberfoyle  (fares  as  above);  see  p.  536. 

Trains  start  at  Queen  Street  Station  (Low  Level)  and  at  the 
Central  Station  (Low  Level)  and  follow  at  first  the  underground 
railways  indicated  at  p.  527.  Beyond  (10  M.)  Dalmuir^  where  the 
routes  unite ,  we  approach  the  busy  waterway  of  the  Clyde*  At 
(13  M.)  Bowling  begins  the  Forth  ^  Clyde  Canal.  —  16  M.  Dum- 
barton (Elephant)^  an  industrial  town  with  17,000  inhab.,  is  com- 
manded by  a  Castle^  strikingly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rocky  hill 
(280  ft.)  and  presenting  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  especially 
when  seen  from  the  Clyde.  Dumbarton  Castle  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  Scottish  history,  and  was  one  of  the  four  fortresses  secured 
to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The  town  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Leven,  through  which  Loch  Lomond  discharges  its  waters.  — 
The  train  now  turns  to  the  N.,  leaving  the  West  Highland  Line 
(R.  71)  to  the  left.  At  (18  M.)  Renton  is  a  monument  to  Tobias 
Smollett  (1721-71),  who  was  born  at  Dalquharn^  a  little  to  the  S.  — 
At  (21  M.)  Balloch  {Tillychewan  Arms^  R.  or  D.  3«.)  the  train  runs 
on  to  the  pier,  alongside  the  steamer  (with  restaurant,  D.  %,  6(2.). 
Balloch  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  *Loc1l  Lomond,  the  largest  (25  M. 
long,  1-5  M.  wide)  and  in  some  respects  the  most  beauttfoA  Qt  t\^<^ 
Scottish  lakes.  Its  beauty  is  enhaiiCQ^  "V)'^  isiwx^  ^^»^fe^\5^«»S>%^ 
among  which  the  steamer  threads  its  ^%.v.  lw.%*  ^^^^.^^^^»^^^ 
or  second  « topping-place,  lies  on  t\i©  ^ .  \>wi>t  ^1  ^^^»^^^ '^^ 
poiBt  where  it  begins  to  contTact.     TYi©  m*.^«^«XV^    "^^"^  ^ 
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(3192  ft.)  forms  the  tackgronnd  to  tlie  right ;  those  who  wish  to 
ascend  It  disemhark  at  Rowardennan  (Hotel,  R.  or  D.  4«.). 

The  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  takes  2-3  hrs.  (descent  lVs*2  bnO  and  is 
easily  aeeomplished  (gnide  not  indispensable*,  pony  with  guide  8-i0«.)-  The 
path  is  marshy  and  sometimes  not  very  distinct;  it  disappears  entirely  at 
a  marshy  tract  about  halfway  up,  and  here  we  bear  to  the  left  and  soon 
come  in  sight  o(  the  cairn  which  serves  as  a  land-mark.  The  ^'View  is  very 
extensive,  stretching  on  the  S.E.  over  the  Lowlands  as  far  as  Edinburgh  ( 
to  the  W.  lies  Loch  Lomond,  with  the  Cobbler,  Ben  Vane,  Ben  Yoirlieh, 
and  other  mountains  surrounding  it;  more  to  the  right  are  the  twin- 
peaks  of  Ben  Gruachan  and  the  tent-shaped  Ben  More.  —  The  descent  may 
be  made  to  Inversnaid  (see  below)  or  to  Aber/oyle  (p.  537),  to  tiie  S.E. 

Beyond  Rowardennan  the  steamer  skirts  the  rocky  Craig  Roystony 
in  which  appears  a  cave  known  as  'Rob  Roy's  Prison'.  It  then 
crosses  to  Tarbet  {^HoUl^  R.  49. 6(2.,  B.  38.),  prettily  situated  on  theW. 
bank,  and  commanding  the  best  view  of  Ben  Lomond.  Railway- 
station,  see  p.  548.  —  Our  steamboat-journey  ends  at  Inversnaid 
{Hotel,  R.  4«.,  D.  4^.  6d.),  one  of  the  finest  points  on  Loch  Lomond, 
affording  splendid  views  of  the  mountains  above  Arrochar.  Just 
before  reaching  the  pier  we  pass  a  pretty  waterfall. 

The  steamer  goes  on  to  (30-25  min.)  Ardlui  (Hotel,  B.  or  D.  it.),  at  the 
bead  of  the  loch,  and  returns  later  to  Inversnaid.  Railway-station,  see  p.  548. 
Coaches  (fare  is.)  ply  twice  daily  from  Ardlui  vi&  (2  M.)  '/nvcramon  Hotel 
and  up  Olen  Falloeh  to  (6^/2  M.)  Crianlarieh  (p.  5A3),  whence  we  may  proceed 
by  railway  to  Oban  (p.  540),  Fort  William  (p.  541)),  or  Killin  (p.  543).  —  A 
small-boat  or  walking  excursion  may  be  made  from  Inversnaid  to  Raib 
Roy^i  Cave,  1  M.  to  the  N.,  with  an  almost  invisible  entrance. 

At  Inversnaid  the  steamer  is  met  by  a  coach  to  take  the  pass- 
engers across  the  ridge  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine, 
a  distance  of  572  ^'  Those  who  prefer  it  have  usually  time 
(I3/4  hr.)  to  walk,  but  the  ascent  from  this  side  is  long  and  some- 
what fatiguing.  The  road  passes  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  the 
small  Loch  Arklet.  On  reaching  Stronachlachar  (*Hotel,  R.  4«., 
L.  28,  6(2.,  D.  45.  6(2.),  we  embark  in  the  small  steamer  that  plies 
on  *Loch  Katrine,  a  beautiful  lake  about  9^2  ^*  loi^g*  The  finest 
scenery  is  at  its  E.  end,  whore  steep  cliffs  alternate  with  beautiful 
woods,  in  which  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  birch  is  predominant. 
Here,  too,  is  the  charming  little  ^Ellen's  hie,  immortalised  in  the 
^Lady  of  the  Lake',  a  poem  that  renders  all  other  guidebooks  almost 
superfluous  for  this  part  of  Scotland.  To  the  right  towers  the  noble 
form  of  Ben  Venue  (2393  ft.).  Some  traces  of  the  works  for  convey- 
ing the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  (comp.  p.  528)  may  be 
seen  on  the  S.  shore.  —  From  the  pier  to  Aberfoyle,  see  p.  637. 

The  *TT08sach8  ('bristling  country'),  a  richly-wooded  and  ro- 
mantic valley,  begin  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Katrine,  and 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  districts  in  Scotland  than  that  be- 
tween Ellen's  Isle  and  the  (IV4M.)  Trossacha  HoUl  (R.  4#.,  B.  3«., 
D.  5».),  on  the  bank  of  the  small  *Loch  Aehray.  The  coach  waits 
V2  hr.  at  the  hotel ,  and  luncheon  (2«.  6(2.)  is  ready  for  the  pas- 
sengers. At  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Aehray  we  pass  (IV2  M.)  the  Brig 
of  TMTk ,  and  i  M.  farther  on  we  reach  *Loeh  Vmnaehar,   along 
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the  N.  Bide  of  which  the  road  rnns  for  4  M.  To  the  left  rises  Ben 
Ledi  (see  helow).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  loch  was  Coilantogle  Ford, 
the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Fltzjames  and  Roderick  Dhn.  On 
a  hill  to  the  left,  shortly  before  we  reach  (2  M.)  Callander,  Is  a 
cnrlonsly  perched  bonlder  known  as  *  Samson's  Putting  Stone*. 

Callander  (Dreadnought;  Aneaster  Arms;  Caledonian  Temper- 
ance,  pens.  8s.  9d.;  Hydropathic)^  a  fayourlte  centre  of  Highland 
tourists,  Is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Teith. 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  543 
shoald  at  least  walk  or  drive  (one-horse  carr.  there  and  back  6-7«.)  through 
the  picturesque  Pan  of  Lmy  to  (3V2  M.)  *Loch  Lnbnaig  (comp.  p.  543). 
Tolerable  walkers  should  extend  this  excursion  to  Strathyre,  5V2  M.  farther 
on,  beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  return  thence  by  train. 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Callander  are  the  Falls  of  Bracklin ,  in  a 
romantic  wooded  gorge.  On  the  way  from  the  station  tu  the  village  we 
take  the  first  cross-road  to  the  right  and  ascend  by  a  rough  cart-track 
to  (1  min.)  a  small  wood.  The  indistinct  footpath  skirts  this  to  the  right 
and  leads  along  the  hillside  to  (8  min.)  a  wall,  which  we  cross.  We  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  (E.)  to  (8  min.)  a  deep  hollow,  and  then  de- 
scend to  C2-3  min.)  the  falls.  We  cross  the  little  wooden  bridge  and  ex- 
plore the  pretty  points  of  view  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  Callander  is  the 
usual  starting  point  for  an  ascent  of  Ben  Ledi  (2875  ft.;  2V2-3  hrs.;  'View). 

From  Callander  we  continue  our  journey  by  railway.  To  the  right, 
at  (8M.)  Doune  (Woodslde),  Is  a  picturesque  ruined  castle.  — 11 M. 
Dunblane  (Stirling  Arms ;  ^Hydropathic)  has  an  E.E.  ^Cathedral 
(13th  cent.),  with  a  Norman  tower,  restored  In  1892  and  now  used 
as  the  parish-church  (adm.  3d.).  Pleasant  walk  through  Kippenross 
Park  to  Brldge-of-Allan.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Dunblane  is  the 
Held  of  Sheriffmuir  (battle  1716).  — 13  M.  Bridge-of-Allan  (^Royal; 
Queen's,  pens,  from  58.;  Hydropathic,  pens,  from  7s.  6<2.),  an  Inland 
watering-place,  with  mineral  springs,  famed  for  Its  mild  climate. 

16  M.  Stirling  (*Oolden  Lion,  King  St.,  1/4  M.  from  the  station, 
R.4s.;  Royal;  Lennox;  Waverley,  R.  or  D.  from  2s.  6d.,  temperance), 
an  ancient  town  with  18,400  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Forth,  36  M. 
aboYe  Edinburgh,  and  was  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Scottish  sovereigns.  The  picturesque  and  venerable  *Gastlb  Is 
situated  upon  a  lofty  height  resembling  the  Cvastle-rock  of  Edin- 
burgh.   On  the  Esplanade  is  a  Statue  of  Robert  Bruee. 

Stirling  Oastle  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  history.  In  1304  it 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.  of  England  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  Bruce  ten  years  later,  after  Bannockbum.  James  II.  (1430) 
and  James  V .  (1512)  were  bom  in  the  castle ;  and  here,  in  1462,  James  II. 
stabbed  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Douglas. 

We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court  (guide,  6d.  each,  unnecessary),  in  which, 
to  the  left,  stands  the  Gothic  Palace  o/JanuM  V,  (16th  cent.).    Thence  we 
pass  into  the  Upper  Court,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  stands  the  Parliament 
House,  and  on  the  N.  the  Chapel  JU>yal.    The  passage  to  the  left-  of  the 
latter  leads  to  the  Douglas  Cfardens,  whence  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to 
the  Douglas  Room,  the  scene  of  the  aboye-meiiiioti«^Ve«%,%^.    Vbi^^^^  "^'^S^ 
are  oht&ined  tram  the  garden-wall  behind.   Wi^  %0^«ttL<iT't^\vwia.^N  N»,^J*' 
extreme  left(W.)  Ben  Lomond,  then  Beu^«ttue^"Bw^\^^^^  ^^-^^^l^  Jw^^ 
licbf  to  the  N.  and  E.  the  Ochils-,  ueaxm,  BtV^^*  ^1  ^^T^AvT^Xlckw'  ^"^ 
Cipw/i-  and  TFaliaee  ITonument,  Caiiib\ia^«ime13x  K\i>ttV8^  «a.^Vtv^   ^ 
Forth  }  to   the  A,  BannockbuTn. 
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We  now  pass  throngli  the  park-like  Cemetery,  witli  its  handsome 
Martyrs^  Memorial,  to  tlie  ancient  Orey friars'  Church  (1494;  adm. 
2<2.);  line  view  from  the  highest  part  of  the  chnrchyard  (orient- 
ation-table). Adjacent  is  Cowane's  Hospital  or  Chtildhall,  with  a 
small  mnsenm.  —  Among  the  interesting  old  honses  of  Stirling  is 
ArgyWs  Lodging,  in  Broad  St.  (£.  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd),  bnilt 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  now  a  military  hospital. 

ExGUBSioNs  FROM  STIRLING.  About  iVs  M.  to  the  8.  of  Stirling  lies 
the  Yillage  oi  Bt.  Ninian  (tramway  Idf.),  and  Vs  M.  farther  on  is  the  field  of 
Bannockbnm,  where  Robert  Bruce  defeated  the  army  of  Edward  II.,  thrice 
as  large  as  the  Scottish  army,  in  1314.  The  ''Bort  Stone\  on  which  the 
Scottish  standard  wasplanted,  is  still  pointed  out  (view).  —  At  8<mehie- 
burn ,  3  M.  to  the  S.wl  of  Bannockbum ,  James  III.  was  defeated  by  his 
insurgent  nobles  in  1488.  Beaton's  Afill,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
assassinated  after  the  battle,  still  exists. 

Oambnekenneth  Abbey  (adm.  tu  tower  2d.) ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Forth,  a  little  below  Stirling,  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1147  and  be- 
came the  wealthiest  Augustine  monastery  in  Scotland.  James  III.  and  his 
wife  Margaret  of  Denmark  are  buried  in  the  abbey.  To  reach  it,  we  turn 
to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  descend  the  right  bank  for  */«  ^'i  uid 
then  cross  by  the  ferry  (}/2d.). 

Just  above  the  new  bridge  the  Forth  is  spanned  by  the  interesting 
Old  Bridge,  of  the  15th  cent.,  on  which  Archbp.  Hamilton,  the  last  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  in  Scotland,  was  banged  for  participation  in  the  murder 
of  the  Regent  Moray  (1570).  The  famous  battle  of  Stirling,  in  which  Wal 
lace  defeated  the  English  in  1297,  took  place  a  little  farther  up,  near  an 
old  wooden  bridge,  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Tramway-cars  ply  every  20  min.  from  Stirling  to  (3  M.)  Bridge-of-AU 
Ian  (see  p.  535;  fare3(l.)f  passing,  on  the  right,  the  ^Abbey  Oraig  (362  ft. ; 
•View),  which  is  surmounted  by  the  Wallace  Monument  (adm.  2df.). 

From  Stirling  to  Kinross,  23  H.,  railway  in  IV4  br.  (fares  3f.  llc^., 
U.  W/id.).  —  6V«  M.  AUoa  (Royal  Oak),  with  11,400  inhab.,  the  county- 
town  of  Glackmananshire,  is  also  on  the  direct  line  to  Edinburgh  via  Dun- 
fermline (p.  559)  and  the  Forth  Bridge.  —  12Vs  M.  Dollar  (180  ft. ;  Catttt 
Campbell  Hotel),  a  small  town  with  a  good  public  school  (5-6(X)  pupils), 
near  which  is  the  finely  situated  *  Cattle  Campbell  (adm.  6d. ;  view).  From 
the  castle  we  may  ascend  Ben  Cleueh  (2363  ft. ;  IV3  hr.),  the  higheet  of  the 
OchiU  (view).  —  I6V2  M.  Rumbling  Bridge  (hotel),  station  for  the  *Rumbling 
Bridge,  crossing  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Devon  (adm.  to  walks  Bd.).  Xear 
the  bridge  is  the  DeviVt  Mill  Fall,  and  1  H.  lower  down  is  the  *Cauldr<m 
Linn.  —  23  M.  Kinross  (Green  Hotel;  Kirkland's),  a  small  town  on  Looh 
Leven ,  a  lake  4  M.  long  and  2  M.  wide,  famed  for  its  trout  (boat,  with 
boatman,  2«.  6<f.  per  hr.).  On  an  island  in  the  loch  is  an  old  castle  in  which 
Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  in  1567,  making  her  escape  in  1568  (comp. 
Scott's  *Abbot').    From  Kinross  to  Edinburgh  (1-1V«  hr.),  see  pp.  661,  550. 

From  Stirling  to  Aberfotlb  ,  2iV2  M. ,  railway  in  y^'U/z  hr.  (fares 
Ss.  id,,  is.  Sy^.).  —  The  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line  to 
Callander  and  runs  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Forth.  6  M.  Oargttnnock;  9  M. 
Kippen;  13  M.  Port  of  Menteith ,  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Lake  of  Mmtsith 
(p.  687).  —  151/3  M.  Richly  vie,  and  thence  to  Aberfoyle,  see  p.  587.  Beyond 
Buchlyvie  the  line  goes  on  to  (28  M.)  Balloch  (p.  533). 

The  railway  from  Stirling  io  Edinburgh  ioins  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  line  at  Polmont  Jurhction  (p.  526). 

The  stages  on  the  alternative  route  via  Aberfoyle,  mentioned  at  p.  688, 
5J«  *8  follows :  —  Railway  from  Glasgow  to  Buchlyvie  and  Abbrfoyls, 
^  M.,  ID  11/8-1S/4  hr. }  CoAOH  from  Abkrfoylb  to  Loch  Katrine  Pier, 
♦vrVL  J?  «y-.?'*'®  **•  ®^^'  thence  as  above.  —  The  train  starts  at 
hnt-?"f^-  ;^?/"^  JP;^26)  and  diverges  to  the  N.  (left)  from  the  Edin- 
burgh line  at  (61/,  M.)  Lenzie  (p.  626).  8V3  M.  Kirkintilloch.  Beyond  (11  M.) 
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Lennoxtoton  it  traverses  the  pretty  Campgie  Glen.  20  M.  Killeam.  At  (22V3  M.) 
Oartnets  we  join  the  Balloch-Stirling  line  and  turn  to  the  right.  Loch 
lomond  (p.  5^)  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  W.  At  (24VsM.)  Balfron  the  pipes 
of  the  Loch  Katrine  aqnednct  (p.  684)  cross  the  railway.  28  M.  Buchlyvig 
(Red  Lion)  is  the  junction  of  the  short  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Aberfoyle 
(Bailie  Ificol  Jarvie  Eotel)^  which  traverses  a  swampy  moorland  and  passes 
2  U.  to  the  W.  of  the  small  Lake  of  Menteith  (see  Scott's  ^Rob  Boy').  The 
ascent  of  Bm  Lomond  (p.  634)  may  be  made  from  Aberfoyle  in  3V3-4V3  hrs.  — 
The  road  from  Aberfoyle  to  the  Trossachs  (7  M.)  affords  a  good  view  of 
Ben  Ledi  (p.  636)  and  a  glimpse  of  Loch  Vetmachar  (p.  534).  To  the  right 
lies  the  pretty  Loeh  Drunkie.  Finally  we  pass  the  W.  end  of  Loeh  Achray 
(p.  634)  and  join  the  above  described  route  at  the  Trossachs  Hotel  (p.  634). 

69.  From  Glasgow  to  Oban.  Western  Scotland. 

From  Glasgow  to  Ohan^  120  M.,  steamer  daily  in  10  hrs.,  starting  at 
7  a.m.  (fares  13«.,  Is.  6d.).  As  far  as  Ardrishaig  (see  p.  639)  we  travel  by 
the  admirably  appointed  'Columba\  probably  the  finest  river-steamer  in 
Europe,  with  an  excellent  restaurant  (B.  2«.,  D.  2t.  6d.),  drawing-rooms, 
baths,  post-office,  etc.  Travellers  may  leave  Glasgow  by  rail  (St.  Enoch'^s 
or  Central  Station)  at  8.15-8.80  a.m.,  or  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  or  Waver- 
ley  Station^  p.  513)  at  7-7.30  a.m.,  and  join  the  steamer  at  Oreenock^  Oou- 
roek^  or  Dunoon  (comp.  p.  627).  From  Ardrishaig  travellers  proceed  either 
via  the  Crinan  Canal  (p.  639)  or  via  Loch  Awe  (p.  639),  the  latter  route 
being  the  longer  by  about  IV2  hr.  (fares  19t.,  13t.  6<f.).  The  turbine  steamer 
^Eing  Edward",  leaving  Greenock  at  8.46  and  Wemyss  Bay  at  9.45  a.m., 
for  Ardrishaig  has  similar  through -connection  with  ()ban ;  but  passengers 
by  the  'lona''  in  the  afternoon  do  not  get  farther  than  Ardrishaig. 

An  alternative  route  is  that  via  Inveraray  and  Dalmally.  The  ^Lord 
of  the  Isles'  which  follows  practically  the  same  course  as  the  Golumba 
to  Loch  Fyne  reaches  (94  M.)  Inveraray  in  time  for  the  coach  to  Dalmally. 
Other  routes  from  Glasgow  to  Inveraray,  see  p.  533. 

Travellers  may  go  by  any  of  these  routes  as  far  as  Oban  and  return 
thence  by  train  in  one  long  day ,  reaching  Edinburgh  again  at  11.15  and 
Glasgow  at  11.30  p.m.  Circular  tour  fares:  from  Glasgow  21t.,  11«  6d.; 
from  Edinburgh  29«.,  16«.  6d.  Holders  of  third-class  tickets  may  travel  in 
the  cabin  of  the  steamers  on  paying  is.  6cf.  extra  to  the  purser. 

Oban  may  also  be  reached  by  railway,  either  via  the  Caledonian  line 
(p.  643  ;  116  M.  in  3V2-6V4  hrs.)  or  via  the  West  Highland  Line  of  the  N.B.B. 
(R.  71),  changing  carriages  at  Crianlaricb  (to  Oban,  101  M.,  in  5V4-6V4  hrs.). 

Tho.'e  who  prefer  it  may  go  to  Oban  all  the  way  by  steamer  CClay- 
more'  or  ^Clansman")  in  about  14  hrs.,  leaving  Greenock  at  6  p.m.  on 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  (fare  iOs.).  The  route,  a  very  fine  one  for  good  sailors, 
leads  past  Arran  (see  p.  632),  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  (often  stormy), 
and  then  to  the  N.  between  the  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Jslay  ana 
Jura.  Beyond  Oban  the  steamers  go  on  to  Tobermory  (p.  641),  Mallaig 
.  (p.  660),  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  (p.  583),  Portree  (p.  613),  and  Stomoway  (p.  548  { 
44-64  hrs.  from  Greenock). 

This  route  may   be  conveniently   combined  with  RR.  70,  72  by  pro- 
ceeding by  railway  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen;  and  the  six  routes,  K08.    " 
68,  69,  70,  71,  72a,  73,  with  a  few  excursions  from  the  chief  centres,  include 
all  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  the 
S.  and  Inverness  on  the  X. 

The  'Columl)a'  at  first  threads  Its  way  through  the  crowded 
shipping  of  the  harbour ,  among  which  may  nsnally  be  %«ftk^  %ksvs^^ 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers  of  the  Anchoi  mv^  tiWw!i\AT!L«^.  ^^  '^^ 
right  is  the  extensive  Queen's  Dock,  to  t\ift  \^tVi  V^ife^vc^  ^"^^"^^ 
I>i?c&,  and  numerous  large  8hip-\)Tii\diiig  ^w^*  ««v -^^ae^^k^^^    ^^^^ 
banks.    The  first  stopping-place  is  Partick,  o^^^«^^^^^^^^ 
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urban  town  of  Oovan  (p.  527 ;  to  tlie  left).  Below  (6  M.)  Renfrew 
(left)  is  Elderslie,  tlie  birthplace  of  William  Wallace.  12  M.  (ligbt) 
Bowling  (p.  533),  a  little  beyond  wbicb  is  an  obelisk  commemorat- 
ing Henry  Bell  (p.  527),  the  introdncer  of  steam-navigation  to  Europe. 
—  18  M.  Dumbarton  (p.  533).  Ben  Lomond  is  yisible  to  the  N.  in 
clear  weather.  —  18^2  M.  Port  Glasgow  (left)  formerly  was  what 
its  name  Implies,  bnt  has  lost  its  importance  through  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.   The  second  stoppage  is  (2  hrs.)  — 

22  M.  Greenock  ("TonttfK!,  B.M.,I>,^8.;WhiUJJart;  Royal;  Buck's 
Head;  American  Agent,  Mr,  J.  A.  Love)^  a  finely  situated  and 
flourishing  seaport,  with  ample  harbour  accommodation,  extensive 
sugar-reflneries,  and  large  ship-building  yards,  iron-foundries,  and 
engineering  works.  Pop.  (1901)  67,645.  The  'Tail  of  the  Bank', 
part  of  a  large  sandbank  off  Greenock,  affords  the  best  anchorage 
in  the  Clyde.  One  or  more  men-of-war  are  generally  to  be  seen 
here.  Passengers  by  the  Midland  and  G.  &  S.  W.  Railways  join 
the  steamer  at  Wince's  Pier,  at  Greenock. 

Beyond  Greenock  the  river  widens.  To  the  left  is  the  seaside 
resort  of  0-ourook  (Ashton,  R.  4s.  6d.,  D.  4a.),  where  passengers  by 
the  Caledonian  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways  embark.  The  trains  run 
alongside  the  steamer.  To  the  right  open  the  long  and  narrow  Loch 
Long  (p.  532)  and  the  Holy  Loch,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  Kim. 
At  Bunoon  (Argyll;  McColVs;  Crown),  a  popular  watering-place,  the 
steamer  is  joined  by  passengers  coming  over  the  G.  N.  R.,  N.  E.  R., 
and  N.  B.  K  vU  Craigendoran  (p.  548).  Nearly  opposite  Dunoon 
is  the  Cloch  Lighthouse.  After  touching  at  InneUan  we  pass  Toward 
Point  and  Lighthouse  (right)  and  cross  to  — 

40  M.  Rothesay  (^Royal,  R.  3«.  6(2. ,  D.  44. ;  Queen's,  R.  or  D.  is,  \ 
Bute  Arms,  R.  34.  Qd.,  D.  44.;  Olenburn  Hydropathic,  from  594.  6(2. 
per  week),  the  capital  (9300  inhab.)  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  in 
some  respects  the  ^Brighton'  of  the  Clyde.  The  scene  at  Rothesay 
Pier,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  live- 
liness. The  ruins  of  Rothesay  Cattle  (adm.  free)  date  from  the 
14th  century.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Great 
Britain  bears  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rothesay.  Good  view  from  Barone 
Hill  (530  ft.).  Mountstuart,  a  fine  building,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  is  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  About  2  M.  (tramway  2(2.)  to  the  N.  of 
Rothesay  lies  the  village  of  Port  Bannatyne  (Crown;  Royal;  Hydro- 
pathic, well  spoken  of),  where  cheaper  lodgings  may  be  had. 

The  Columba  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  threads  the  pictur- 
esque ^Kyles  of  Bute,  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  N.  end  of 
Bute  from  the  mainland.  To  the  right  stretch  Lochs  Striven  and 
Ridden.  Stations:  Colintraive  (for  Olendaruel,  8M.)  and  Tighna- 
6ruate/»  (Tighnabruaich  Hotel ;  Royal,  at  Auchenlochan).  Rounding 
Ardlamont  Point,  we  now  enter  Loch  Fyne  (famous  for  its  her- 
TOgaj,  while  the  Arran  steamer  (p.  632)  continues  its  voyage  south- 
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wards.  The  courses  of  the  'Columba'  and  the  'Lord  of  the  Isles* 
here  separate.  The  latter  steams  along  the  E.  coast  of  Loch  Fyne 
(see  p.  640),  while  the  'Colnmba',  crosses  to  Tarbert  (Golnmba; 
Maclean's  Commercial),  on  the  W.  bank,  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtain- 
ed of  the  Mts.  of  Arran  to  the  S.;  to  the  N.,  view  of  Loch  Fyne, 
with  the  twin-peaks  of  Ben  Cmachan  in  the  distance. 

From  Tarbert  a  coach  runs  down  the  Mull  of  Gantyre  to  Campbelioton 
(p.  532;  35  M.,  fare  lot.)*  Another  coach  plies  to  (1  M.)  the  head  of  Weit 
Loch  Tarberty  whence  a  steamer  sails  on  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  vi&  Jura  (see 
below),  to  Port  Aikaig  (hotel)  and  daily,  except  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  to  Port 
J?/2«fi  (Machrie  House,  pens,  about  85. :  White  Hart ;  Islay)  on  the  island  of 
Islay  (through-fares  from  Glasgow  12«.  6d.,  5t.).  The  golf-links  at  Port 
Ellen  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland.  Bridgend  (hotel;  omn.  from  Port 
Ellen)  is  a  good  centre  from  which  to  explore  Islay.  From  Port  Askaig 
a  ferry  pUes  to  (1/2  M.)  the  island  of  Jura,  the  Papi  of  which  (2400-2570  ft.) 
command  good  views. 

Beyond  Tarbert  the  'Colnmba'  steams  up  a  small  arm  of  Loch 
Fyne  called  Loch  Oilp^  and  at  abont  1  p.  m.  reaches  — 

80  M.  Ardriflhaig  (Boyal,  R.  or  D.  4«.,  Lorne;  Anchor)^  where 
the  Colnmba  is  quitted  for  the  ^Linnet',  a  small  steamer  on  the 
Crinan  Canal.  The  *King  Edward'  goes  on  hence  to  Inverary  (comp. 

p.  532). 

Fbom  Abdsibhaig  to  Oban  via  Loch  Awb,  6  hrs.  A  coach  starts  in 
summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  and  runs  via  (2  H.)  Lochgilphead 
(Argyll;  Victoria).,  2M.  to  the  N.  of  Ardrishaig,  frequented  by  summer  visitors, 
and  (8  M.)  Kilmartin  to  (16  M.)  Ford.,  at  the  8.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  A  steamer 
sails  down  the  romantic  *Looh  Awe  (23  M.  long,  iV2  M.  wide),  the  finest 
scenery  on  which  is  at  the  N.  end,  passing  numerous  islands,  on  several 
of  which  are  ruined  castles  and  monasteries.  From  Port  Sonachan  (Hotel, 
R.  At.,  D.  St.  6d.),  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Cladich  (p.  543),  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Tayehreggan  (Hotel,  B.  4<.,  D.  3«.  6d.)f  whence  a  coach  runs  to  (8  M.) 
Taynuili  (p.  543).  As  the  steamer  proceeds  the  finely-shaped  Ben  Cruachan 
(3689  ft.)  comes  into  sight  to  the  N.  —  At  Loch  Awe  Station  (p.  543)  we 
join  the  railway  to  Oban.    Farther  to  the  X.  is  Kilehtim  CcutU. 

From  Lochgilphead  (see  above)  a  coacb  runs  daily  to  (23  M. ;  6t.) 
Kilmelfort  fp.  542);  and  from  Ford  (see  above)  another  runs  thrice  weekly 
vi&  the  Pais  of  Melfort  to  (30  M. ;  lOt )  Ohan  (p.  540). 

The  Crinan  Canal »  which  saves  the  long  and  often  stormy 
voyage  (76  M.)  round  the  Mull  of  CantyrCy  is  only  9  M,  long;  but 
as  the  steamer  has  to  pass  through  12  locks,  it  takes  2  hrs.  to  the 
passage.    Passengers  may  walk  from  Caimbaan  (inn) ,  about  4  M. 
from  Ardrishaig,  and  rejoin  the  steamer  at  the  last  lock.  [In  the  op- 
posite direction  there  is  time  (2^/4  hrs.)  to  walk  all  the  way  from 
Crinan  to  Ardrishaig.]    Lochgilphead  (see  above)  is  passed  on  the 
right.  The  canal  is  pretty,  and  more  like  a  river  than  a  canal.  —  At 
Crinan  (hotel)  the  Oban  steamer  is  in  waiting,  on  board  which 
dinner  is  served  at  once.   The  sail  from  Crinan  to  Oban  takes  about 
2^/4  hrs.  Soon  after  leaving  Crinan  we  pass  b^twft^\i  Ocol\^'<vV.^'5^\'«*. 
and  the  N,  end  of  Jura  (see  above*,  {ctivi,^\i\^\j^^^^*^^'^^^^'^ 
the  little  isUnd  of  Scarba  by  tb©  t\fflixi\tQLWWi»  SltoXX  o^  ^^''!^'^ 
vrechan.    The  next  part  of  the  co\iT%«k  \ft  iV^€\.\fcT^^  ^>\  ^"^^^^X^^ 
UndB,  but  farther  on  we  axe  exposed  loi  b^  VMs^«^  ^  ^"^  ^ 
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of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Finally,  howeyer,  we  come  under  the  lee 
of  MuU  (p.  636)  and  enter  the  Sound  of  Kerrera.  —  120  M.  Oban 
(see  helow). 

Beyond  Ardlamont  Point  (p.  588)  the  *Lord  of  the  Islea^  skirif  the  E. 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  opposite  Ardrishaig  enters  the  narrow  upper 
reach  of  the  loch,  bounded  by  low  hills.  We  touch  at  Orarae  and  Ftamaee 
on  the  W.  bank,  both  with  noted  granite  quarries,  and  then  cross  to 
(90  M.)  Btrachur  (inn),  where  passengers  yi&  Loch  Eck  (p.  533)  re-embark. 
Beyond  the  bead  of  the  locb  appears  Ben  Lvi  (8706  ft.).  —  94  M.  Inveraray 
(Argyll  Armt^  B.  4<.,  B.  2s.  6(2.;  Oeorge),  the  insignificant  little  county- 
town  (1000  inhab.)  of  Argyllshire,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  Loeh  Fpnt^  in  a  ^strict  noted  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
trees.  Adjacent  is  Iwteraray  Cattle^  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
a  finely  wooded  park.  Fine  view  from  Jkiniguoieh  (9(X)ft.;  up  and  down 
3  hrs.). 

From  Inveraray  a  coach  runs  by  Olen  Aray  to  (10  M.)  Cladichy  near 
^Loeh  Awe  (see  above) ,  on  which  a  whole  day  may  be  pleasantly  spent 
(steamer) ,  and  thence ,  with  a  view  of  Ben  Oruaehan  (S689  ft.),  to  (0  M.) 
Dalmally  (p.  548),  whence  we  take  the  train  to  (25  M.)  Oban. 


Oban.  —  Hotels  (often  crowded).  *'Qrbat  Wkstebn,  B.  4t.  6<f.,  D.  6«.{ 
*Albxamdba,  to  the  N.  of  the  pier;  'Station,  B.  4s.  6<f.,  D.  5s..  Galbdomiam, 
near  the  station,  to  the  S.  of  the  pier;  Gbaio-Asd,  on  the  hill  behind  Uie 
town,  witb  fine  view;  *Ooluiiba,  opposite  the  N.  pier;  *Botal;  'Arotll, 
B.  8«.-3s.  6d.,  D.  8«.  6<2. ;  Impbbial,  B.  8s.-3s.  6<2.,  D.  3s.  6d. ;  Kino's  Abms, 
B.  8«.  8d.,  D.  8s.-4s.;  Mabikb,  well  spoken  of,  Victobia  (B.  2s.  6d.),  Leopold, 
three  temperance  hotels.  —  Lodgings,  —  Bail,  Bfmi.  Rooms. 

Oban,  agrowlngtownwith5400inhal).,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  loTely  bay  of  the  Firth  of  I/om,  which  is  almost  land-locked  by 
the  island  of  Ktrrha  (ferry  4(2.]  and  forms  a  fine  harbour,  generally 
full  of  yachts  and  steamers.  Oban  is  the  starting-point  for  so  many 
excursions  and  the  centre  of  so  much  traffic  by  train  and  steamer,  ' 
that  it  has  been  called  the  ^Charing  Cross  of  the  Highlands*.  The 
obelisk  on  Kerrera  is  a  memorial  of  David  Huteheaon,  the  pioneer 
of  steamboat  traffic  in  the  Western  Highlands.  On  a  rocky  pro- 
montory on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  iy^  M.  from  the  pier,  rises 
Dunolly  Castle^  the  pretty  grounds  of  which  (open  to  the  public 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  in  summer,  10-1  &  2-6  j  3d.)  afford  fine 
yiews.  In  the  drive  leading  to  the  house  is  the  Cla^h-a-Choin^  or 
dog-stone,  to  which  it  is  said  Fingal  used  to  tie  his  dog  Bran.  A 
new  marine  parade  passes  below  Dunolly  to  Ganavan  bathing-beach. 

Exennions  from  Oban. 

Walks.  To  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town  (i/s  hr.);  fine  view 
of  Oban,  Kerrera,  and  Mull.  —  To  Dunsiaffnage  Castle^  SVa  M..  coach  twice 
daily  (return-fare  is.  6d.) ;  also  steam-launch  (same  fare).  We  follow  the  road 
leading  from  Oban  towards  the  X.  for  about  8  M.,  and  then  take  a  track  to 
the  left  leading  along  the  shore  past  Dvnstaffnage  Farm,  Dnnstaifbage 
Oastle  is  associated  with  very  early  Scottish  history,  and  the  ^Stone  of 
Destiny',  now  forming  part  of  the  ^Coronation  Chair'  in  Westminster  Abbey 
iB^^  Baedeker" s  London)^  was  kept  here  before  its  removal  to  Scone  in  8M. 
w  ?,  *^  ^®lt?*'  **^®  «*»*^«  affords  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Etiva,  the  Mts.  of 
Mull,  etc.    The  lofty  mountain  to  the  E.  is  Ben  Cruachan. 

l«cii?£»*f  iS^'^^^^^i?'-,!-  *^*  -^'o^*  «»»<^  ^ono  (steamer  there  and  back, 
IncludlBg  1  hr.  on  each  of  the  islands,  9-10  hrs. ;  fare  15s. ;  B.,  D.,  H  tea,  Bs.). 
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In  fine  weather  this  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  excursion  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Scotland.  (On  three  days  a  week  the  tour  is  made  in  the  reverse  direction 
to  Uiat  described  below.)  The  steamer  steers  to  the  N.W.,  between  Dtmollp 
Cattle  (right)  and  the  island  of  K4rrera  (left).   In  >/4  hr.  we  pass  the  island  of 
lAsmore^  at  the  mouth  of  the  large  Loch  lAnnhe^  on  the  right,  long  the  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  Argyll;    the  ^Dean  of  Lismore's  Book'  is  a  collection  of 
early  Gaelic  poems  in  MS.,  made   by   James  McGregor,  Dean  of  Lismore, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.    To  the  left  is  Duart,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sound  of  Mull^  a  strait  1-2  M.  wide,  separating  the  mountainous  isle 
of  Mull  from  the  mainland.    To  the  right  rises  Ardtomish  Castle^  pictur- 
esquely placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  pretty  Loeh  Aline.    To  the  left,  Aro$ 
Ceutle,  another  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.    1.  Tobermory  (Afith- 
nish;  Mull;  Royal)^  the  chief  place  in  Hull.   The  steamer  now  turns  to  the 
W.  and  faces  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    To  the  left  is  Ardmore  Pointy  to  the  right 
Ardnamurehan  Point.  In  clear  weather  the  islands  of  Muek^  Eigg^  and  iZtim, 
and  the  mountains  of  Skye  are  seen  to  the  N.  \  to  the  W.,  Coll  and  Tiree, 
Steering  to  the  S.,  we  next  pass  the  small  and  rocky  Treihinith  Itlet,  one 
of  which  is  known  from  its  shape  as  the  Dutehman't  Cap.  To  the  left  is  Oome- 
tray,   Stafta  (island  of  pillars'),  U/z  M.  in  circumference,  is  now  reached, 
and  the  steamer  stops  to  allow  the  passengers  to  visit  (by  small  boat)  the 
celebrated  '^Tingars  Gave,    fin  rough  weather,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
cave  by  boat,  and  the  passengers  are  then  landed  at  some  distance  from  it, 
and  enter  by  a  footpath  protected  by   a  railing.]    The  imposing  entrance 
to  Fingars  Cave  is  formed  by  a  series  of  basaltic  columns,  20-&  ft.  high, 
bearing  an  arch  that  rises  to  a  height  of  66  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  cave 
penetrates  the  island  for  a  distance  of  over  200  ft.    Its  floor  consists  of 
the  surging  waves,  which  even  on  a  calm  day  awaken  thunderous  echoes 
in  its  dim  recesses.    From  the  so-called  Clam  Shell  Cave^  with  its  curiously 
contorted  basalt  pillars,  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  ascends  to  a  cairn  com- 
manding a  wide  view.    Staffa  possesses  other  eaves  of  great  interest,  espe- 
cially to  the  geologist;  but  the  short  halt  of  the  steamer  does  not  allow 
time  to  inspect  them. 

In  about  40  min.  after  leaving  Staffa  we  reach  lona  or  leohnkill 
(St.  Columba  Hotels  Argyll,  unpretending),  an  island  3V2  M.  long  and  IV4  M. 
broad,  separated  from  Mull  by  the  narrow  Sound  of  lona.  We  again 
land  by  a  small  boat.  St.  Columba  landed  on  lona  from  Ireland  in  563 
and  began  his  missionary  labours  in  Scotland.  The  oldest  buildings  now 
existing,  however,  date  from  the  12th  century.  The  guide,  who  meets  us 
on  landing,  leads  us  to  the  Cemetery  0/  St.  Oran,  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  ancient  tombs,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  those  of  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings.  The  *Cathedral,  or  Church  of  St.  Mary^  mainly 
in  the  Transition-Norman  style,  dates  from  the  13-16th  cent,  and  has  been 
partly  restored  for  worship.  Near  it  is  St.  Martinis  Cross,  and  on  the  road 
is  Maclean^s  Cross,  the  only  survivors  of  the  360  Celtic  Crosses  that  the 
island  is  said  to  have  once  possessed,  most  of  them  having  been  destroyed 
by  Puritan  iconoclasts.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  lona  in  1773  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  its  associations:  ^That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon ,  or  whose, 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona\  The  marble 
quarries  of  lona  have  recently  been  re-opened. 

The  steamer  now  threads  the  Firih  of  Lorn,  to  the  S.  of  Mull,  with  itfl 
fine  basaltic  formations,  and  passes  through  Eerrera  Sound  into  Oban  Bay. 

2.  CiBCDLAB  Tour  to  Tayndilt  and  Loch  Awe  (6-7  hrs.;  fares  9«., 
Is.  6d.).  By  train  to  (13  M.)  Taynuilt;  coach  up  Olen  Nant  to  (21  M.)  Toy- 
chreggan  (p.  539),  ferry  to  Port  Sonaehem,  and  thence  by  steamer  on  Looh 
Awe  and  railway  (p.  543)  to  Oban.  This  tour,  which  may  be  made  in  the 
opposite  direction,  includes  the  finest  part  of  Loch  Awe. 

3.  CiRODLAR  Tour  to  thb  Pass  of  Mui^vo^t    k&t*  \»q^^  k^w^  ^.^^JX 
farea  iat.  el.  ilt.,  3rd  cl.  15«.  6i.i  drtvet^a  ia^a  'U.^.   ^i  'i^^^R^  '^  ^vr\a 
I'ord,  At  tbe  8.  end  of  *Loch  Awe  (P.  Bi^V,  tYx^ivcia  \il  «.\ftvai^Kt  ;»^^^5j;:  Xs^sX 
06an  (see  p.  6i3).    This  route  may  be  maaie  Vn  ^"^^^  ^^^l^^^^^^^^^ioV^ 

LocbAwe  i8Been  to  greatest  advantage  trom^.\.o^.  ^\^  rf^  ^^^i^&sSb^ 
the  *Past  c/Me^ort,  a  picturesque   deti\©  .  \Xi^  ra^ifcife*^^^**  ^ 
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softened  by  its  fine  woods  (pine,  oak,  birch,  moantain-ash ,  basel)}  the 
view  of  Loch  Melfort  from  a  lofty  part  of  the  road ,  about  2  M.  beyond 
(16  M.)  Kikaelfort  (*Oailfail  Hotel)  and  the  Pcua  of  Brander^  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  ravine  (traversed  by  railway).  —  Those  who  have  already  traversed 
the  Pass  of  Brander  by  railway  (p.  513)  may  omit  this  route,  but  should 
take  the  coach  to  Eilmelfort  and  back  (fare  about  10«.)i  walking  to  the 
above-mentioned  point  of  view.  A  coach  plies  daily  f^m  Kilmelfort  to 
Lochailphead  (p.  539;  23  M.,  fare  6«.)* 

4.  'GlBGULAB  TOUB  BT  GlEM  EtiVB  ,  LoCH  ETIVE  ,  AHD  OlBMOOB  TO 

Ballachulish,  and  bauk  bt  Looh  Linmhb  (10-12  hrs.  ^  1st  cl.  and  cabin 
19t.  6d.).  Railway  to  (9  M.)  Ae/trna-Cloich;  steamer  up  Looh  Stive  to  (15  H.) 
Lochetive  Bead;  coach  by  Glen  JZtive  and  GUncoe  to  (30  M.)  BallaehuHth; 
steamer  to  (26  M.)  Oban,  This  tour,  which  embraces  some  of  the  deepest 
recesses  and  grandest  scenery  in  the  Highlands,  may  be  made  in  either 
direction,  and  passengers  have  the  option  of  returning  from  Ballachulish 
by  railway.  Refreshments  at  Kinghouse  Inn,  about  halfway  between 
Lochetive  Head  and  Ballachulish ;  dinner  is  provided  on  the  steamer  from 
Balladiulish  to  Oban. 

5.  CiBGULAB  ToDB  BT  Hallaio  AMD  FoBT  WiLUAK  (1-2  days^  Cabin  and 
1st  cl.  22«.  6d.).  Steamer  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.  1o  (S-T^/shrs.)  Mallaig 
(p.  550)  i  train  1o  Fort  William  (p.  644);  and  steamer  thence  by  Caledonian 
Canal  back  to  Oban.  On  alternate  days  this  tour  is  made  in  the  reverse 
direction.  On  Tues.  and  Sat.  a  steamer  sails  from  Mallaig  to  Loch  Beaioaig 
(see  below),  allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  Loch  Coruitk  (see  below). 

6.  Fboh  Oban  to  Callandeb.  The  direct  route  is  by  railway  (71  H., 
in  2V8-3  hrs. ;  fares  lis.  lOd.,  5f.  lOd.,  return  18s.,  9*. ;  see  p.  543).  A  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  reversing  the  above  tour  No.  4  to  Aeh-fM-CMch 
and  proceeding  thence  by  railway  to  Callander  (p.  535)  in  2Vs  hrs.,  via 
Orianlarich  and  Killin  (p.  543).    Coach  from  Eillin  to  Aber/eldy,  see  p.  560. 

7.  Fbom  Oban  to  Looh  Lomond.  Either  via  Callander  as  above,  or 
by  railway  (via  Dalmally,  p.  543  \  fares  7s.,  8s.  b^Td.)  to  Crianlarichy  and 
thence  by  coach,  in  3  hrs.,  or  by  railway  (R.  71)  to  Ardlvi  (comp.  p.  534). 

8.  **Fbo]|  Oban  to  the  Islb  of  Sktb  (2-3  days).  Swift  steamers  ply 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  via  Tobermory  (p.  541),  Eigg^  Mallaig  (change 
for  Loch  Scavatg,  see  above),  Armadale,  Isle  Omeay^  Olenelg,  Bahnaeara^ 
Kyle  of  Lochali\  and  Kyle  Akin  to  Broadford  and  (9  hrs.:  fare  20«.)  Portree, 
Thence  they  proceed  to  (274  hrs.  more)  Oairloch  (p.  546),  returning  on 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  by  the  same  route.  The  ^Claymore^  and  ^Clans- 
man'* sail  from  Oban  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  morning  (comp.  p.  537).  —  The 
best  plan  is  to  take  the  Tues.  or  Sat.  steamer  from  Mallaig  to  Loch 
Scavaig  (see  below),  having  telegraphed  the  day  before  to  the  landlord 
of  the  Sligachan  Hotel  to  send  a  guide  (and  ponies  if  required  \  advisable 
for  ladies)  to  meet  the  steamer.  Those  who  land  at  Broadford  (^'Hotel) 
should  walk  or  drive  (one-horse  carr.  6s.)  to  (6  H.)  Torriny  and  proceed 
thence  by  boat  (with  2  rowers  18s.,  witti  4  rowers  24s.)  to  the  Spar  Cave 
and  *Loch  Bcavaig,  a  wild  and  romantic  arm  of  the  sea  running  deep 
into  the  island.  At  its  inner  end,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  is  *Loch  Coruisk,  offering  a  scene  of  solitary  and  savage  grandeur, 
perhaps  not  elsewhere  paralleled  in  the  kingdom.  From  Loch  Coruisk  we 
may  walk  to  the  N.  across />r«m;iam  (800  ft.)  and  through  *  Olen  Sligachan 
to  the  (7-8  M.)  *  Sligachan  Hotel  (R.  4s.,  B.  2s.  Qd.,  D.  As.),  but  this  is  a 
rough  walk  of  3  hrs.*,  not  to  be  attempted  after  dusk  without  a  guide.  Or 
we  may  cross  Loch  Scavaig  by  boat  to  Camatunary  (better  than  by  the 
walking  route,  on  which  a  steady  head  is  necessary  at  the  point  called 
the  'Bad  Step^),  and  follow  the  track  through  Glen  Sligachan  the  whole 
way  to  the  hotel  (3  hrs.).  To  the  left  rises  the  graceful  Scuir-na-Gillean 
CPeak  of  the  Young  Men';  3167  ft.),  and  to  the  right  is  Blaven  (8042  ft.), 
both  summits  of  the  grand  '^OuchuUin  Hills  (pron.  *Coolin'),  the  impres- 
siveness  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  dark  colour  of  their  rocks.  From 
the  Sligachan  Hotel  we  may  ascend  the  former  in  3  hrs. ;  the  route  is  steep 
and  requires  a  steady  head,  but  a  guide  (10-12s.)  is  unnecessary  except  in 
Sfi^/r*!  '*'rnt**it?.*^°'i^^^°**"empt  it,  unless  prepared  for  consider- 
able fatigue.    The  •View  from  the  top  is  very  fine.  -  From  Sligachan  a 
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mail-cart  (2«.  6d.)  and  an  excursion-brake  (see  below)  ply  daily  to  (10  M.) 
Portree  (Royal;  Pcrtreet  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  Bs. ;  Caledonian^  B.  6s.,  D.  from 
2s.  Qd.)j  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  best  general  centre  for  excursions. 
Prince  Charle*  $  Cove,  in  the  rocky  coast,  41/2  M.  to  the  N.,  has  no  other 
interest  than  that  the  Young  Pretender  lay  there  in  hiding.  Those  who  have 
time  should  not  quit  Portree  without  a  visit  (1-2  days)  to  the  Storr  Bock 
and  the  Quiraing,  perhaps  the  most  striking  rock-scenery  in  Great  Britain. 
If  both  cannot  be  yisited  the  Quiraing  (via  Uig)  should  be  preferred  to  the 
Storr  Bock.  In  summer  excursion-brakes  run  dcdly,  from  Portree  to  81i- 
gachan  (return-fare  6<.)  and  via  Uig  to  the  Quiraing  (14^.).  —  The  Storr 
Itock  (2340  ft.),  about  7  M.  to  the  N.,  commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive 
view)  the  walk  to  the  top  takes  at  least  Shrs.  A  walk  thence  of  4hrs. 
more,  over  dreary  moorland,  brings  us  to  the  *Q,uiraing,  a  grassy  plateau 
enclosed  by  lofty  cliffs  and  pinnacles  of  the  most  fantastic  form  and  disposi- 
tion. Those  who  reach  the  Quirtdng  too  late  to  go  on  to  Uig  may  sleep 
at  the  Sta/^  Inm  (plain),  2  M.  to  the  S.,  which  we  passed  on  our  way.  Next 
morning  we  walk  across  the  island  (2V2  hrs.)  to  Vig  (Uig  Hotel,  well  spoken 
of,  B.  3<.  6d.)f  on  the  W.  coast,  and  return  thence  by  carriage  (ordered 
beforehand  at  Portree)  or  by  coach  to  (2V4  hrs.)  Portree  (on  foot  4V8  hrs.). 

From  Portree  we  may  go  on  by  steamer  to  Gairloeh  and  thence  pro- 
ceed vi&  Loch  Haree  to  Jnverueu  (comp.  p.  646);  or  we  may  return  by 
steamer  direct  to  Oban;  or  we  may  disembark  at  Mallaig  and  there  join 
the  West  Highland  Line  to  Fort  William  (comp.  p.  549)-,  or,  finally,  we  may 
take  the  steamer  from  Portree  to  (IVs  hr.)  Kyle  of  LochaUh  (p.  563;  fares  be. 
2«.6d.),  and  proceed  thence  by  railway,  via  Dingwall,  to  Inverness  (p.  545). 
Fbom  Obam  to  Stobnoway,  in  the  Itle  of  Lewis .  The  voyage  may  be 
made  all  the  way  in  80-40  hrs.  in  the  'Clansman'  or  'Claymore'  (p.  537), 
leaving  Oban  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  morning  respectively.  Or  we  may  take 
the  Skye  steamer  (p.  542)  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  or  Sat.  to  (5  hrs.)  Mallaig  (p.  550) 
or  to  (7  hrs.)  KyU  of  LochaUh  (p.  568),  from  which  ports  steamers  sail 
daily  to  Stornoway  in  81/4  and  6  hrs.  respectively.  —  Stornoway  {Imperial; 
Leuie;  Royal,  B.3t.6d.;  Munter''e^  temperance),  the  chief  place  in  iln^  Hebridee, 
with  about  3700  inhab.,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  fascinating  in  reality 
as  in  the  pages  of  William  Black,  but  is  worth  visiting  by  those  who 
ei\joy  steamboat-sailing  and  wild  rocky  scenery.  It  may  also  be  reached 
by  steamer  from  OlasgotDy  Portree,  Oairloch,  Poolewe,  Loch  Inver,  etc.  — 
From  Stornoway  to  Inverness,  see  p.  547;  to  Thurso,  see  p.  565. 

Fbom  Oban  to  Glasgow,  116  M.,  Caledonian  Bailway  in  8V2-5V4  hrs. 
(fares  18«.  2d,,  7t.  ^Vid.  -,  to  Edinburgh,  128  M.,  IBs.  2d.,  9s.  lOd.).  The  West 
Highland  Line  of  the  N.B.B.  (B.  71)  is  an  alternative  railway  route.  On  leav- 
ing Oban  the  train  sweeps  round  to  the  K.,  passes  Dunstaffnage  (p.  540)  on 
the  left,  and  skirts  Loch  EtUae  (p.  542).  From  (6^/2  M.)  Connel  Ferry  a  pictur- 
esque branch-line,  skirting  Loch  Creran  and  Loch  Linnhe,  runs  to  (28^/2  M.) 
Ballachnlish  (p.  544),  via  (8  M.)  Benderloch,  (9V8M.)  Creagan  (inn),  (13  M.) 
Port  Appin,  (19  M.)  Duror  (inn),  (28  M.)  Kintallen,  and  (26  M.)  Ballachulish 
Ferry.  — -  Beyond  (18  M.)  Taynuilt  (inn)  the  train  threads  the  wild  Pass  of 
Awe  and  the  Pass  ofBrander  (p.  6^),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cruachan.  —  22  M. 
Loch  Awe  Station  (^Hotel,  B.  4s.,  D.  5«.),  see  p.  589.  —  26  M.  Dalmally 
i^oteL  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  4s.),  at  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Olenorchy, 
8  M.  trom  the  ^.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  From  Dalmally  we  may  walk  or 
drive,  vi&  (6  M  )  Cktdieh  (p.  539),  to  (10  M.)  Inveraray  (see  p.  540).  —  88  M. 
Tyndrwn  (Boyal  Hotel).  At  (42  H.)  Orianlarich  {Hotel,  B.  3s.  6d.,  B.  2«.) 
the  Caledonian  and  N.B.B.  lines  meet.  The  latter  line  runs  to  the  8. 
to  Ardlui,  at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Lomond  (p.  584),  and  those  who  have 
not  yet  visited  that  beautiful  loch  may  coniplete  their  journey  by  this 
route.  —  53  M.  Killin  Junction  commands  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Tay  (see 
p.  560).  The  train  then  descends  the  wild  Olen  Ogle  and. -^^aw^^  ^|^ ^^^ 
Balquhidderf  at  the  head  of  Loch  Earn,  -wlien^^  «»\Vjife  T>a.w%  Na  '^'^^*'**V 
Crieff  Junction  (p.  682).  Beyond  the  etatiouoi  Btrathvrft  V\T«.^\.^B»2aN*  jLj»^ 
Zuhnaig^,  a  pictnreaque  sheet  of  water,  and  Vhiea^a  \Xi^  P<*»»  ^^t  H'^lk^^S  v» 

^M  Zedi  (p.  685)  towers  to  the  riglit.  —  nV  Id.  OoiWandw^  *»S^  ^'^^ 

Ghuffosp  (or  £dinlmrgh)^  see  R.  »5. 
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70.  From  Oban  to  Inverness  by  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

96  M.  Stsambx  daily  in  IIV4  hn.  (6  a.m.  to  5.15  p.m.  \  if  a  later  boat 
be  taken,  the  nieht  may  be  spent  at  Banavie  or  Fort  William).  Fares  22«., 
lOi.  6d.,  return  83c.,  16<. 

After  leaYing  Oban,  the  steamer  touches  at  Appin,  whence  there 
Is  a  ferry  to  Litmore  (p.  541),  and  then  sails  through  Loch  Linnhe 
to  (1  Vs  ^f •)  Ballaehnlish  (^Ballachulish  Hotel,  1  M.  from  the  pier, 
B.  or  D.  4<.  6(i ;  Loch  Leven,  temperance,  R.  from  48.,  D.  from  3^.  6d,), 
a  charming  e;LCurslon  in  fine  weather.  The  village,  2V2  M.  from  the 
pier,  Is  grandly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Leven,  an  arm  of 
the  sea  stretching  towards  the  £.  The  Ballachullsh  slate  quarries, 
which  have  been  worked  for  two  centuries,  are  the  largest  in  Scotland. 

At  Ballaehalisb  coaches  meet  the  steamer  to  convey  passengers  to  the 
wild  O-leneoe,  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  unsuspecting  and 
hospitable  Macdonalds  on  14th  Feb.,  1692,  by  royal  troops.  The  drive  there 
and  back  (18  M.),  including  a  stay  of  V2  l^i**  at  Ouicui'*  Cave,  the  finest 
part  of  the  glen,  takes  4  hrs.  (return-fare  5t.  6d,),  but  the  coaches  do  not 
go  all  the  way  to  the  pass  (comp.  p.  542).  —  Another  coach  plies  daily 
from  Ballachullsh  vi&  (16  M.)  kmg»house  (inn)  and  (26  M.)  Jnveromam  (hotel) 
to  (23  M.)  Bridge  0/  Orehy  (p.  548),  in  conneotion  with  tixe  evening-train 
thence  to  OUugow.  —  To  Oban  via  Loeh  Btive,  see  p.  542.  —  Branch-railway 
to  Connel  Ferry,  see  p.  543. 

The  steamer  now  crosses  Loch  Linnhe,  which  marks  the  bound- 
ary between  Argyllshire  and  Inyernessshire,  and,  beyond  Ardgour 
(Hotel),  whence  a  mail-cart  runs  to  Strontian  (15  M.,  fare  5a.), 
passes  through  the  Corran  Narrows.  At  the  head  of  the  loch  (16  M. 
or  1  hr.  from  Ballachullsh)  lies  — 

Fort  William  (Station;  *Caledoniany  R.  or  D.  4s.;  *  Alexandra; 
*Palace,  R.  Bs.  Gd.,  D.  48.  Qd. ;  We$t  End,  H.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«.;  Waverley^ 
Central,  R.  2$,  6(2.,  D.  2^.,  two  temperance  hotels;  Ben  Nevis,  well 
spoken  of),  formerly  the  key  of  the  Highlands  and  now  a  con- 
venient tourist- centre.  The  fort,  originally  erected  by  General 
Monk,  was  rebuilt  under  William  III.  Passengers  for  Inverness 
land  here  and  proceed  to  (2^2  ^0  Banavie  (see  below)  by  railway 
to  join  the  canal-steamer. 

Fort  William  is  a  station  on  the  West  Highland  Railway  from  Glasgow 
to  Mallaig  (B.  71).  —  To  Fort  Auguthu  via  Spean  Bridge,  comp.  p.  549.  — 
A  coach  runs  from  Fort  William  daily  to  the  head  of  Olen  IfevU  (8  M.; 
return-fare  4s.  6cl.)  yi&  (2  M.)  Achintee. 

*Ben  Nevis  (4406  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British  Islands ) 
may  be  ascended  from  Fort  William  in  4  hrs.  by  a  good  pony- track* 
Those  who  use  this  track ,  which  begins  at  (2  hrs.)  the  farm  of  Achint€€ 
(see  abova)  are  expected  to  purchase  a  guide-ticket  (It.  -,  for  pony  Ss.),  the 
proceeds  of  which  go  to  keep  the  path  in  repair.  Guide  (unnecessary)  10s. ; 
pony  and  attendant  16s.  The  *View  from  the  top  is  fine,  espedsJly  on 
the  N.E.,  where  there  is  a  precipitous  descent  of  1450  ft.  At  the  top  are  an 
Observatory,  established  in  1833  and  closed  ia  1904,  and  a  Temperance  Inn 
(R.  A  B.  10«.  6<i.,  luncheon  3s.).  —  The  ascent  may  also  be  made  from 
Banavie  (see  below)  in  3-3V2  hrs. 

Banavie  (•Banavie  Hotel,  R.  4s.,  B.  3s.,  D.  5s.),  at  theinouth 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  is  also  a  station  on  the  West  Highland 
Railway  (R.  71).    The  Caledonian  Canal ,  62  M.  long ,  traverses 
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the  ^Great  Glen  of  Scotland'  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  lakes  (Lochs 
Lochy ,  Oich ,  Ness ,  and  Dock  four J^  united  by  artificial  channels. 
It  begins  at  Corpaeh  (p.  549) ,  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Banayie ,  with  a 
series  of  locks  known  as  ^Neptnne's  Staircase*. 

As  the  canal-steamer  leaves  Banayie  we  have  a  good  yiew,  to  the 
right,  of  Ben  Nevis.  After  7  M.  we  reach  Ocdrloehy  (station,  p.  549) 
with  the  first  locks,  and  enter  the  picturesque  Loch  Lochy  (10  M. 
long).  On  the  E.  bank  is  Invergloy  Hotel;  on  the  W.  is  Achna- 
carry  CasUe  (Cameron  of  Lochiel) ,  beside  which  the  Black  Mile 
Pass  leads  under  dense  foliage  from  Loch  Lochy  to  Loch  Arkaig. 
At  the  N.  end  of  Loch  Lochy  are  the  locks  at  Laggan  (station ,  see 
p.  549),  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  charming  little  *Loch 
Oich  (3V2  M.  long).  To  the  left  is  the  romantic  Invergarry  Castle, 
from  which  a  fine  route  leads  through  Olen  8hiel  to  the  W.  coast 
(to  Balmacara ,  on  Loch  Alsh ,  called  at  by  the  Oban  and  Gair- 
loch  steamers,  50  M. ;  thence  to  Kyle  Akin  Ferry,  for  8kye,  6  M. ; 
comp.  p.  563).  Between  Cullochy  (station,  see  p.  549),  at  the  N. 
end  of  Loch  Oich,  and  (5  M.)  Fort  Augustus  {Lovat  Arms,  R.  4^., 
D .  48.  6d. ;  Douglas  Hotel)  are  several  locks  (most  of  them  within 
2  M.  of  Fort  Augustus),  which  the  steamer  takes  1^2  ^^*  ^o  P&ss 
through,  so  that  this  part  of  the  journey  may  be  performed  on  foot. 
The  fort  has  now  given  place  to  an  Imposing  E.E.  Benedictine 
Abbey,  with  a  handsome  church. 

From  Fort  Augustus  to  Spean  Bridge  (Oban;  Glasgow),  see  p.  649. 

Fort  Augustus  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  Loch  Ness  (24  M.  long), 
the  scenery  of  which  is  less  varied  than  that  of  the  lochs  already 
passed.  Invermoriston  (hotel)  is  another  starting-point  for  the  route 
through  Olen  Shiel,  uniting  with  that  above-mentioned  at  (26  M.) 
Clunie.  On  the  right  bank  is  Foyers  (hotel),  about  1  M .  from  which 
is  the  *Fall  of  Foyers,  90  ft.  in  height,  once  probably  the  finest 
waterfall  in  Great  Britain ,  but  not  improved  by  the  aluminium 
factory  recently  established  in  the  vicinity.  Higher  up  is  another 
fall  (30  ft.  high).  The  steamboat -passenger  has  not  time  to  visit 
these  falls.  Opposite  Foyers  rises  Mealfourvounie  (2285  ft.).  —  From 
the  next  pier,  at  Inverfarigaig,  the  steamer  crosses  the  loch,  passes 
the  picturesque  Urquhart  Castle,  and  touches  at  the  Temple  Pier  at 
Drumnadrochit  (hotel,  V2  M.  from  the  pier),  whence  a  road  ascends 
Olen  Urquhart  to  Invercannich  (p.  562).  Beyond  Abriachan  we 
enter  Loch  Dochfour ,  the  N.  bay  of  Loch  Ness.  The  steamer  halts 
at  Muirtown  (hotel,  small),  IY4  M.  from  Inverness,  and  is  met  by 
the  hotel-omnibuses. 

Inverness.  — *  Hotels.    Caledonian  Motbl,   B.  from  U.  6d.,  B.  or 
L.  Ss.,  D.  5«.;  Station,   B.  is.  M.,  B.  or  L.  St.,  D.  5t.,  Botal,  B.  from 
3s.  Qd.,  D.  is.  Sd,.  Imperial,  all  close  to  the  railway-st&UQU\  *  k:u'e.^w<scsy&^^ 
Palace,  B.  from  it,,  D.  6t.,  both  pleasauUy  aVVoitAAdL  Qu^^yvftTV^«t  ^^^  fcN^-«.vKi. 
Tempemancb,  R.  2t.,  J>.  2t.  Qd.  —  Boil.  Be/reshmeut  Boom*.  .  ,«^ 

Inverness,    the  'Capital  of  tke  mftVAwi^?? ,  wv  ^Vl  \a^^  ^  r^^ 
Cimj  21, 193  Inhab.,  situated  at  t\ift Vint  ^V^^^  ^^^'^  ^^**  '^^^ 
Basdbkbr'b  Great  Britain.     6th  :Edit.  ^^ 
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the  Beauly  Firth,  is  the  great  trayellers'  centre  for  the  N.  of  Scot- 
land, as  Ohan  Ib  for  the  W.  coast.  The  Northern  Meeting  Highland 
Gathering  takes  place  here  annually  in  the  third  week  of  Septem- 
her.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  town  are  included  in  the 
following  walk.  Starting  from  the  station,  we  pass  through  Union  St. 
and  Church  St.  to  the  (3  mln.)  Town  HaU,  a  modem  Gothic  build- 
ing, in  front  of  which,  under  the  restored  Crosi,  is  the  Clach-na- 
Cudden,  or  ^stone  of  the  tubs',  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  Inyer- 
ness.  We  thence  ascend  to  the  (3  min.)  County  Buildings  and  Pri^ 
tony  a  castellated  building  on  a  hill ,  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  King  Dun- 
can's murder  (comp.  pp.  547,  554).  A  Statue  of  Flora  Maedonald 
was  unveiled  here  in  1899.  Culdnthel  Road  leads  on  hence  to 
(^4  M.)  Oodsman'i  Walkf  a  narrow  terrace-path  commanding  a  line 
view  of  the  river  and  town.  Thence  we  return  to  the  castle  en- 
closure, descend  to  the  river,  and  walk  along  the  bank  to  (25  min.) 
the  Islands,  a  favourite  promenade,  resembling  the  Margarethen- 
insel  at  Budapest,  and  connected  with  both  banks  by  bridges. 
We  now  cross  to  the  left  bank  and  return  towards  Inverness,  pass- 
ing (10  min.)  the  Northern  Infirmary  and  (5  min.)  the  ^Cathedral 
of  St.  Andrew ,  a  handsome  Dec.  building ,  erected  in  1866-69 ; 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  monolithic  granite  columns  and  stained 
glass.  We  may  here  diverge  to  the  left,  soon  again  turning  to  the 
left,  and  visit  (V4  hr.)  Tomnahurich  ('hill  of  the  fairies'),  a  hill 
laid  out  as  a  cemetery  (open  daily  6-8,  Sun.  1-6),  and  command- 
ing a  line  view  of  the  *rose-red'  town  of  Inverness.  From  the 
cathedral  we  return,  across  the  Suspension  Bridge,  to  the  (5  min.) 
station.  Another  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
CromwelVs  Fort,  built  by  Cromwell  in  1652-57 ,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ness ,  and  affording  a  view  of  the  Beauly  and  Moray  Firths. 

Ezonnions  from  InvemeM. 

To  Or€iig  Phadrig^  a  hill  2^/2  M.  to  the  W.,  commanding  fine  views, 
and  with  traces  of  a  vitrified  fort.  —  To  Cfulloden  Moor,  6  M.  to  the  8.E. 
(one-horse  carr.  there  and  back  10«.  6<I. ;  railway-station,  see  p.  562),  where 
Prince  Charles  Stnart,  the  Pretender,  was  defeated  on  16tii  April,  1746.  — 
The  Fall  of  Foyers  (p.  545)  may  also  be  visited  by  carriage  from  Inverness 
(18  M.  $  picturesque  road;  carr.  and  pair  there  and  back  ea.  SO*.).  —  To 
Beauly  and  the  Fall*  of  Kilmorack^  see  p.  562. 

To  LoGH  Mabbb  and  Gaiblogh,  77  M.,  in  7  hrs.  (fares  1st  ol.  i6<.  9d.f 
3rd  cl.  1S«.).  From  Inverness  vi&  Dingtoall  to  (47  M.)  Achnashem,  see 
p.  563.  At  Achnasheen  (lunch  at  the  hotel,  2t.-2<.  6<l.)  we  change  firom  the 
railway  to  the  coach.  —  The  road  to  Loch  Maree  skirts  the  small  Loch 
Rotque  and  traverses  moorlands.  10  M.  (IV2  hr.'s  drive)  Kinlocheve  (*Hotel, 
B.  i$.),  whence  a  mail-cart  plies  to  (12  M.)  Loch  Torridon  (fare  8<.).  12V8  M. 
^u  Nohar,  at  the  8.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  (steamer,  see  p.  547).  *Looh 
Haree  is  a  wild  and  romantic  lake,  18  M.  long,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
7*Q  1*  ^?  ^^  ^'  '*®®"  ^^  '8['»<»«*  (3216  ft.),  ascended  from  Kinlochewe  in 
♦V    77o* J*^®/,®,  ^^  back).   Ahout  halfway  down  the  8.  side  of  the  loch  ii 

It  tS?^  *  /2v'-Vo^^\'^«'*«*  ^<''«'  (^-  ^*-  ^M  D.  4..-,  boats  for  hire), 
?n  thi  w^;»,  -^^0^*2^.  farther  on  the  coach  quits  the  lake  and  proceeds 
to  the  W.,  through  Kerrydale,  to  (29  M.)  Gairloch  (Hotel,  R.  U  Qd.,  B.  3*., 
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D.  5*.)»  a*-  the  moath  of  FUmerdaU,,  on  the  W.  coast.  —  Travellers  may 
leave  the  coach  at  Rhu  Nohar  (p.  546)  and  proceed  by  small  steamer  to 
Tollie^  at  the  W.  end  of  Loch  Maree,  whence  another  coach  plies  to 
(SVs  M.)  Gairloch.  From  Gairloch  we  may  go  on  to  Skye  or  to  Stomoway 
(see  below). 

Fbom  Invbbness  to  Sktb  (2-3  days).  To  (63  M.)  Kyle  of  Lochalth  by 
the  Dingwall  A;  Skye  Bailwav,  see  p.  563;  thence  by  steamer  to  (2V2hrs.) 
Portree  (throngh- fares  ibs.  7a.,  7t.  9V2Cl.)>  The  return  may  be  made  via 
Oairloeh  and.  Loch  Maree  (see  above;  circular  tour  ticket,  1st  cl.  and  cabin 
36«.  6d.).    The  tour  may  be  made  in  either  direction. 

Fbom  Invbrnkbs  to  Stobnowat  (3  days).  By  the  Dingwall  &  Skye 
Railway  (p.  563)  to  (63  M.)  Kyle  of  LochcUsh^  where  we  join  the  route  from 
Oban  (p.  543).  Stomoway  (p.  542)  may  be  reached  also  from  Inverness  via 
Loch  Maree  and  Gairloch  (see  above),  where  the  *Glaymore*  calls  early  on 
Sat.  morning.  The  return  (or  vice  versa)  may  be  made  by  steamer  to 
(2  hrs.)  Ullapool  (p.  567),  on  the  W.  coast,  about  20  M.  to  the  K.  of  Loch 
Maree;  thence  by  coach  to  (33  M.)  Oarve  (p.  563),  on  the  above  railway. 

From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  109  M.,  railway  in  3Vt-4  hrs.  (fares 
18«.  Idf.,  9s.  0V2<'*)*  —  On  leaving  Inverness  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  to  the 
left,  of  the  Moray  Firth.  3  M.  Allcmfeam.  From  (9  M.)  Qollanfield  Junction 
a  branch-line  runs  to  Fori  George,,  whence  a  ferry  plies  to  Chanonry  Pointy 
2  M.  from  Fortrose  or  B«semarkie  (p.  562).  —  15  M.  Nairn  C Marine^  facing 
the  sea,  B.  4j».,  D.  4f.  6<f.;  Naim^  near  the  golf-course;  Station^  i/s  ^*  from 
the  station;  Royal;  Andereon'e)^  finely  situated  on  tiie  Moray  Firth,  much 
frequented  as  a  sea-bathing  resort,  and  for  its  dry,  mild  climate.  Good 
golf-links.  About  6  M.  to  the  S.  is  Cawdor  Castle^  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Duncan  in  Macbeth  (omn.  thrice  daily,  1«.  Qd.).  The  castle, 
however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  —  25  M.  Forres 
(Royal  Station;  Victoria;  Cluny  Bill  Hydropathic^  1  M.  from  the  station,  from 
66t.  per  week ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  the  Highland  railway  to 
Orantoton,  Kingussie,  Blair  Atholl,  and  Perth  (comp.  p.  562).  About  I  M.  to 
the  19 .E.  is  Sweno's  Stone,  a  pillar  about  20  ft.  high,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  1014  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and  cov^ered 
with  carvings  of  figures  and  other  objects.  A  drive  may  be  taken  to  '^Find- 
hom  Olen,  —  About  8  M.  beyond  Forres  we  pass  on  the  left  the  ruins  of 
Kinloss  Abbey,  founded  in  1150.  From  (32  M.)  Alves  ^ail.  Rfmt.  Stall)  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  Burghead  and  Hwaeman.  —  37  M.  Elgin  (Station 
Hotel;  Gordon  Arms;  Palace),  a  town  of  840O  inhab.,  with  a  fine  *' Cathedral, 
chiefly  in  the  E.E.  style,  foimded  in  1224  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1390. 
It  is  very  richly  decorated  (exquisite  tracery),  but  is  to  a  great  extent  in 
ruins.  The  best-preserved  parts  are  the  chapter -house  and  the  two  W. 
towers.  The  central  tower,  200  ft.  high,  fell  in  1711.  The  ruins  of  the 
bi8hop*spalace  and  tiie  Greyfriars'*  Monastery  are  also  interesting.  Plusearden 
Abbey,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.,  is  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  1230,  recently  re- 
stored. Elgin  is  the  junction  of  railways  to  Lossiemouth  (Stotileld;  Marine; 
Station),  with  good  golf-links ;  to  Banff  (Fife  Arms),  via  Buckie,  Portsoy, 
and  Tillynaught  Junction;  and  to  Rothes  and  Boat  of  Garten  (p.  561) 
viH  Craigellachie  Junction.  —  From  (43  M.)  Orbliston  Junction  a  branch 
runs  to  (3  M.)  Fochabers  (Gordon  Arms;  Grant  Ai*ms),  beautifully  situated 
among  pine-woods  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spey.  Adjacent  is  Gordon 
Castle,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon.  —  55  M.  Keith  (Royal, 
R.  2s.  9d.,  D.  2s.  6(2.;  Gordon  Arms;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of 
the  Highland  and  North  of  Scotland  Railways.  From  (67  M.)  Huntly  a 
motor-omnibus  runs  twice  daily  to  Aberehird'er;  and  from  (72  M.)  Gartly 
a  coach  plies  daily  to  Strathdon.  87  M.  Inveramsay  Junction,  for  Turriff 
and  Macduff  (Banff);  92  M.  Inverurie;  96  M.  Kintore  Junction  (for  Alford, 
whence  a  coach  goes  on  to  Strathdon);  1(^  M.  Dyce  Junction^  for  C21lt«.\ 
Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  (see  p.  55o).  —  ICft  "!&.  Aberdtewi.,  %^^  -^.^SjS*. 
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71.  From  Glasgow  to  Fort  William  and  Mallaig. 

105  M.  Wbst  Hiohlaho  Rjjlwat,  in  6*/4-6>/4  brs.  ({vt$  23«.  7d.,  12*. 
7i/td.)j  to  (123>/s  M.)  Fort  WiUiam  in  4-6  hrs.  (fares  16t.  7<f.,  9t.  i^Mi 
trains  start  from  the  Queen  Street  (High  Level)  SUtion  (p.  526).  Throngh- 
carriages  are  run  in  connection  with  this  route  from  Edinburgh  (fiures 
28«.  7d.,  16«.  iyti»)  and  from  London  (King''s  Gross)  by  the  morning  express. 

From  Glaagow  to  (16  M.)  Dumbarton,  see  p.  533.  The  railway 
continneB  to  skirt  tlie  Clyde,  leaving  the  Ballooh  line  on  tlie  right. 
— 16^2  ^-  DcUreoeh.  Near  (19^/2  M.)  Cardrost  once  stood  CardroBs 
CiuiUy  in  which  Robert  Bmce  died  in  1329.  —  23  M.  Craigendoran, 
Graigendoran  Pier  is  an  important  starting-potnt  for  steamers  in  con- 
nection with  the  N.B.R.  to  Dnnoon  (where  passengers  Join  the  Oban 
steamer;  oomp.  p.  538),  Rothesay,  Arran,  etc.  — 243/4 M.  Eelens- 
bnrgh  ( Queen' s^  R.  ds.  6d.,  D.  4<. ;  ImpeHal)^  a  fayonrite  watering- 
place,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Chxreloeh,  and  is  laid 
ont  with  the  mathematical  regularity  of  an  American  city.  On  the 
esplanade  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  Henry  Q,ell  (1767-1830),  who 
in  1812  launched  the  *  Comet*,  the  first  steam  vessel  on  the  Clyde 
(p.  627).  —  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Qretnock^  Oouroek,  Dunoon, 
Roihetay,  etc. ;  to  Oareloeh  Head,  see  p.  532.  —  26^2  ^-  ^ow 
(pronounced  *rue').  —  29^/2  M.  Shandon,  with  a  large  hydropathic 
establishment,  pleasantly  surrounded  by  priyate  grounds  (pens,  from 
10a.  6(2.).  313/|  M.  Oareloeh  Head  (hotel)  occupies  a  fine  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  loch. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  isthmus  between  Garelooh  and  Loeh 
Long  (p.  532),  and  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  latter.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  loch  rises  Ben  Arthur  or  The  Cobbler  (2891  ft.), 
beyond  which  is  Ben  Ime  (3318  ft.).  The  station  of  (421/4  M.)  ilr- 
roehar  4r  Tarbet  is  situated  between  these  two  places  (pp.  532,  534) 
on  the  isthmus  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond  fp.  533). 
To  Inveraray  through  Olencroe,  see  p.  533.  —  The  railway  runs 
close  by  the  W.  bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  commanding  beautiful  views. 
On  the  opposite  shore  rises  Ben  Lomond  (p.  533).  —  We  cross  the 
Inveruglaa  Water,  which  descends  from  Loch  8loy,  lying  to  our  left 
between  Ben  Vane  (3004  ft.)  and  Ben  Voirlich  (3092  ft).— 5OV4M. 
Ardlui,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  see  p.  534. 

The  line  now  quits  the  loch  and  ascends  Olen  Falloeh,  with  a 
succession  of  fine  mountain  views.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance, 
tower  Ben  A'an  (3827  ft.)  and  Ben  More  (3843  ft.).  ■—  59  M. 
Crianlarich  (hotel)  has  also  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  line  to 

Oban  (p.  543). We  here  enjoy  a  view  of  Glen  Dochart,  to  the 

right,  before  bending  to  the  N.W.  into  Strath  Fillan.  64  M.  Tyn- 
drum  (Royal  Hotel)  has  another  station  on  the  Caledonian  line 
(p.  643).  --  71 V2  M.  Bridge  of  Orchy  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms;  Inver- 
oman  Hotel ,  3  M.  to  the  W.).  A  coach  (fares  12«.)  plies  hence 
daily  via  (13  M.)  Kingahouae  and  through  Glencoe  (p.  544)  to  (29M,5 
BallachuliBh  (p.  544).  —  We  next  pass  Loch  TuUa  (on  the  left) 
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and  soon  entei  the  wide  and  desolate  Bannoeh  Moor.  Schiehallion 
(p.  561)  comes  into  sight  in  the  distance  to  the  right.  From 
(87^/4  M.)  Bannoeh  we  cross  the  Oauer  Water,  between  Loch  Lydoch 
on  the  left,  and  Loch  Bannoeh,  on  the  right. 

A  coach  runs  daily  from  Bannoeh  Station,  along  the  N.  bank  of  Loeh 
Rannoeh^  to  (18  M.)  Kinloeh  Bannoeh  (fare  It.  6d.)  and  thence  via  Tnmmel 
Bridge  and  Eilliecrankie  (p.  561)  to  (39  M.)  PUloehry  (p.  660;  fare  ib*.). 

Farther  on  we  skirt  the  £.  hank  of  Loeh  Treig  and  halt  at  the 
station  of  (10472  ^0  ^^loeh,  in  Glen  Spean,  whence  a  coach  runs 
twice  daily  to  (371/2  M.)  Kingussie  (p.  661),  on  the  Highland  Rail- 
way (5  hrs. ;  fare  12».  6(2.).  —  IIOV4  M.  Boy  Bridge  (hotel),  to  the 
N.  of  which  opens  Olen  Boy  with  its  Tarallel  Roads'.   To  the  left 

rises  Ben  Nevis  (p.  544).  —  113^2  M.  Spean  Bridge  (Hotel). 

Fkom  Spean  Bbiooe  to  Foet  Augustus,  24  M.,  railway  in  l-lVahr.  — 
Crossing  the  Spean,  this  line  follows  the  coarse  of  that  river  to  (3  M.)  Oairlochp 
(inn),  */a  M.  from  Uairlochy  Locks  (p.  545).  Thence  it  skirts  the  S.W.  hanks 
o(  Loch  Lochy  and  Loeh  Oieh  (comp.  p.  545).  15  M.  Invergarry,  near  Laggan 
Loekt  (p.  545)  and  3  M.  from  the  village  of  Invergarry.  —  19  M.  Aberehalder, 
near  Cullochy  (p.  645).  Loch  Kess  comes  into  sight.  —  23  M.  Fort  Augustus 
(p.  545).  The  terminus  is  at  the  (24  M.)  Pier  Station,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Ness. 

1221/2  M.  Fort  William,  see  p.  545.  Hence  to  Inverness  hy  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  see  R.  70. 

124  M.  Banavie,  see  p.  544.  —  Backing  out  from  this  station 
.  the  train  next  crosses  the  Caledonian  Canal  near  Neptnne*s  Stair- 
case (p.  545)  to  (125 V2  M.)  Corpaeh  (hotel),  commanding  a  view  of 
Loch  Linnhe  and  a  fine  retrospect  of  Ben  Neyis.  Then  skirting  the 
N.  hank  of  Loeh  Eil,  the  line  enters  a  wild  and  picturesque  region, 
rich  in  associations  with  *Bonnie  Prince  Charlie'  and  the  *Forty- 
Five'.  To  the  right  rises  Guilvan  (3224  ft.),  hetween  Loch  Eil  and 
Loch  Arkaig.  —  1321/2  M.  Locheilside  lies  about  2  M.  short  of  the 
head  of  the  loch.  Beyond  a  dull  strath  we  next  come  in  sight  of 
the  head  of  the  long  and  narrow  Loch  Shiel,  on  the  shore  of  which 
rises  Prince  Charleses  Monument,  on  the  spot  where  the  prince  raised 
his  standard  on  Aug.  19th,  1745.  The  line  crosses  the  Finnan  hy 
means  of  a  viaduct ,  i/4  M.  in  length  and  100  ft.  high ,  said  to  he 
the  first  viaduct  ever  built  of  concrete,  and  reaches  (140  M.)  Glen- 
finnan  (Hotel,  R.  39.  6(2.,  D.  4s.). 

A  mail-boat  plies  once  daily  down  Loch  Shiel  to  (18  M.;  fare  it.) 
Aoharade  (Lochshiel  Hotel),  2V3  M.  £rom  Salen  Inn  on  Loeh  Sunart,  whence 
a  steamer  sails  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  morning  to  Tobermory  and  Oban. 

After  a  short  ascent  the  railway  descends  to  skirt  the  S.  shore 
of  Loeh  Eilt,  while  the  road  follows  the  N.  shore.   At  the  W.  end 
of  the  loch  we  cross  the  Ailort  and  reach  (149  M.)  Loehailort  (Kin- 
loch  Ailort  Hotel,  1/4  M.  from  the  station),  commanding  a  fine  view 
(left)  of  Loch  Ailort  and  Boshven  (2876  ft.).   We  have  now  reached, 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  lin*  \>e^o^i^'?Q.T\.'^''^»^^»sB^^  ^ss*. 
sea-views  on  the  left   We  cross  the  Bonrodale  "B\fc'm Vj  ^  ^s^^t^t^ 
Yiadnct  of  127 ft.  span.  —  157  M.  Arisaig  ^.^^^^V^-^^'^t'^^^^i^i 
well  spoken  of).  The  pier  lies  41/2  M.  iiom  X\ie  V^^^-  ~V^  v^«t«i 
declines  in  interest.   We  cross  the  Morar,  XVe  o^^AsX.  ^'^  ^^^^ 
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the  deepest  lake  in  Scotland  (1009  ft.).   162  lA,  Morar  (hotel).  — 
166  M.  Mallaig  (Station  Hotel,  R.  4^.  6(2.,  D.  5a. ;  M(xrme,  L.  2«.  6d., 

temp. ;  Olasnaeardach  Inn,  1  M.  to  the  S.),  with  a  large  pier. 

Mail-steamera,  in  connection  with  tbe  trains,  ply  hence  daily  to  (8I/4  hrs.; 
fares  18<.,  9«.  6<l.)  Stomoway  (p.  543)  and  to  (6Vs  hrs. ;  fares  9s.,  6s.)  Fortree 
(p.  643),  vii  Ule  Ornsayy  Kyle  Akin,  Broadford,  and  Reuuay.  Steamers  to 
Oban,  see  p.  642. 

72.  Prom  Edinbnrgh  to  Aberdeen. 

Of  the  alternative  routes  described  below  the  third  is  mndi  the  finest 
and  should  be  preferred  to  the  direct  railway  routes  by  all  who  have 
sufficient  time  at  their  disposal.  —  Steamer  from  Leiih,  see  p.  516. 

a.   Korth  Britith  Railway,  vifc  the  Forth  Bridge  and  Fifeshire. 

181  M.  Rail  WAT  in  3V4-4i/«  hrs.  (fares  21«.,  9«.  8</.).  This  is  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 

Edinhufgh,  (Waveiley  Station),  see  p.  513.  l^s  M.  Haymarket. 
The  line  to  Glasgow  (R.  67)  diverges  to  the  left  near  (31/2  M.) 
Savghton,  —  91/2  M.  Ddlmeny,  where  the  Glasgow  trains  join  ours 
(see  p.  525),  is  the  station  for  South  Queens  ferry  (p.  525). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  *  Forth  Bridge,  prononnced  by 
M.  Eiifel  'the  greatest  construction  of  the  world*  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  striking  feat  yet  achieyed  by  engineering  in  bridge- 
building.    Fine  yiews  up  and  down  the  river. 

This  wonderful  bridge,  the  total  length  of  which,  including  theap- 
proaches,  is  2766  yds.,  was  erected  in  1883-90,  at  a  cost  of  over  o,000,000/. 
It  is  built  on  the  ^cantilever  and  centriJ  girder  system",  the  principle  of 
which  is  that  of  'stable  equilibrium\  its  own  wdght  helping  to  maintain 
it  more  firmly  in  position.  Each  of  the  main  spans,  1700-1710  ft.  in  length 
(100  ft.  longer  than  that  of  Brooklyn  Bridge),  is  formed  of  two  cantilevers, 
each  680  ft.  long,  united  by  a  girder  850  ft.  long.  The  steel  towers  from 
which  the  cantilevers  sprhig  are  360  ft.  high  (not  much  lower  than  the 
dome  of  St.  PauPs)  and  are  supported  on  granite  piers,  that  in  the  middle 
resting  on  the  small  island  of  Indigarvie.  The  clear  headway  at  high  water 
is  161  ft. ',  the  deepest  foundations  are  88  ft.  below  high  water.  The  total 
weight  of  metal  in  the  bridge  is  60,000  tons,  or  five  times  as  much  as  that 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  901).  The  designers  and  constructors  of  the 
bridge  were  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker. 

11 1/4  M.  North  Queens  ferry  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  13^/4  M.  Inverkeithing  (hotel)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
the  N.  to  Dunfermline  (for  Perth,  Stirling,  etc. ;  see  B.  73).  The 
Aberdeen  train  runs  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
Donibristle,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth.  — -  17V2  M.  Aberdour  (Woodside;  Forth  View),  a 
favourite  little  sea-bathing  place,  with  an  old  castle  and  the  ruins 
of  a  Norman  church,  whence  steamers  ply  to  Leith  (p.  515). 

20 V2  M. Burntisland  (Forth Hotel),  a  small  seaport  and  watering- 
place,  is  connected  with  (5  M.)  Cfranton  (p.  524)  by  a  steam-feny 
(fares  lOd.,  5d.).  In  the  flrth,  about  halfway  to  Granton  (to  the  left), 
Ues  the  fortified  island  of  Inehkeith.  —  221/2  M.  Kinghom.  — 26  M. 
Kirkcaldy  rGcorsre;  Amer.  Agent,  Mr.  J.  Lockhart  Innes),  a  straggl- 
ing town  of  (1901)  34,064  inhab.,  extending  along  the  shore  for 
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2  M.,  wa8  the  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith  (1723-90).  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  and  Edward  Irving  were  school-teachers  here.  —  Near  (28  M.) 
Dysart  the  line  tarns  to  the  N.  and  quits  the  Firth  of  Forth.  — 
31  M.  Thornton  Junction  (Bail,  Rfmt.  Room), 

Lines  run  hence  to  the  W.  to  Dunfermline  and  BHrling  (comp.  pp.  569, 
535);  to  the  S.  to  Buckhaven  and  Methil;  and  to  the  E.  along  the  coast,  via 
Leven,  Largo^  Elie,  AsMtruther^  and  Crail  (all  sea-bathing  and  golfing-resorts), 
to  8t.  Andrews  (see  below). 

33  M.  Markinch  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Leslie.  —  At  the  Tillage 

of  Falkland  (Bruce  Arms),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (361/2  M.")  Falkland 

Road  (omnibus  five  times  daily),  is  an  old  royal  Palace  (16th  cent. ; 

restored),   now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.     Nothing 

remains  of  the  castle  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  was  starved 

to  death  by  the  Regent  Albany  in  1402.  —  At  (39  M.)  Ladybank 

lines  diverge  to  Perih  (p.  553)  and  Kinross  (p.  559).   —  44^/2  M. 

Cupar  (Royal;    Tontine)^   the  county -town   of  Fifeshire,   with 

4500  inhabitants.    The  County  Hall  contains  portraits  by  Wilkie, 

Raebum ,  and  Allan  Ramsay.  —  51  M.  Leuchars ,  with  a  fine  old 

Norman  church,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4^2  M.)  St.  Andrews, 

and  of  another  to  (5^2  M.)  Tayport,  opposite  Broughty  Ferry  (p.  552). 

Bt.  Andrews  (^Marine,  Orand,  Oolf^  B.  from  2«.  6<f.,  D.  4«.,  all  near  the 
golf-links;  Royal,  South  St.,  B.4<.-5«.,  D.3«.6d[.*,  Alexandra,  near  the  station, 
qoiet  and  pleasant),  an  ancient  town  with  9400  inhah.,  long  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  Scottish  universities 
(founded  1411),  and  is  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  ^Metropolis  of  Golf,  and  the  chief  Golf  Meetings,  in 
May  and  October,  attract  large  gatherings  of  visitors.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  dates  hack  to  the 
8th  century.  Patrick  Hamilton,  one  of  the  first  (1527),  and  Walter  Mill 
(166^,  the  last  Scottish  martyr  of  the  Reformation,  both  suffered  at  St. 
Andrews.  George  Wishart  also  was  burned  here  in  1546,  and  his  execu- 
tion led  to  the  speedy  death  of  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was 
assassinated  in  his  palace  in  1546  by  several  of  Wishart's  friends.  The 
ruins  of  the  '*C<Uhedral^  built  between  1159  and  1318,  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  very  fine  and  extensive  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  square  Tower 
of  St,  Regulue  (108  ft.;  view),  erected  about  1130  but  assigned  by  popular 
tradition  to  a  Pictish  monarch  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  said  to  have  been 
built  in  honour  of  St.  Begulus,  a  Greek  saint,  shipwrecked  here  with  the 
bones  of  St.  Andrew,  who  henceforth  became  the  patron-saint  of  Scotland. 
It  may,  however,  occupy  the  site  of  an  original  Culdee  cell.  Near  the  W. 
end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  beautiful  arcade  known  as  the  Pendt,  On  a 
rock  rising  above  the  sea  is  the  old  Castle  of  the  bishops.  Opposite 
Madras  College^  a  large  school  attended  by  about  900  boys,  is  a  beautiful 
little  fragment  of  a  Dominican  priory  of  the  13th  century.  The  University 
of  Bt,  Andrews  (460  students)  includes  the  College  of  St.  Mary  (theological) 
and  the  United  Colleges  of  SS.  Salvator  and  Leonard,  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
the  University  College,  at  Dundee  (see  below).  A  visit  should  be  paid  to 
the  fin^^Oolf  Links ^  alive  during  the  season  with  hundreds  of  voturies  of 
the  Scottish  national  pastime. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Tay  by  the  substantial  Tay  Bridge, 
2  M.  long,  opened  in  1887,  and  enters  tha  Toy  Btid^t  SloXVww  "«*.  — 

59^/2  M,  Dundee.  —  Hotel*.  quMs^a,'aOTax.^\i^^Xv*vcv^^N^^«^^^'*^N 
BoTAi.  British,  High  St.;  Lamb's  TitMPiLitascUn 'B.eiatm  ^"J-       Tx.«wii*A^ •»>•'» 
JUiIway  Stetions.     Tay  Bridge  Station,  ioT  -^A.^.  \.t«^s  ^JStS^-^j^  ^* 

Forfar,  Arbroath,  Aberdeen.  —  Amexican  Ooum^,  Jo>vcw  C.  H^qo^ 


\.«: 
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Dwtdee,  the  tMrd  city  of  SootUnd  in  size,  with  (1901)  160,871 
inhab.,  is  a  busy  commercial  and  manufactnring  place  (linen,  jnte, 
etc.),  bnt  possesaes  little  interest  for  the  tonrist.  The  *Old  Steeple 
(166  ft.  high),  in  the  Nethergate,  dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  church-towers  in  Scotland  (adm.  id. ;  view). 
Adjacent  is  the  Tovm  Cross  (1586).  The  Albert  Institute ,  with  a 
museum  and  a  picture-gallery,  is  a  modem  Gothic  edifice  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott.  The  University  CoUege,  established  in  1883,  chiefly 
with  Miss  Baxter's  bequest  of  140,0002.,  now  forms  part  of  St. 
Andrews  University  (p.  561).  The  Royal  Infirmary  is  an  extensive 
building.  Good  views  are  obtained  from  the  Esplanade^  skirting 
the  Tay,  from  the  Baxter  Park,  and  from  Dundee  Law  (670  ft.).  — 
From  Dundee  to  Perth,  see  p.  554. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay 
estuary.  63  M.  Broughty  Ferry ,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  citizens 
of  Dundee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  6572  M.  Monifieth;  70  M. 
Carnoustie  (Bruce's  Hotel),  a  watering-place,  with  golf-links.  The 
line  skirts  the  coast,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  76  M.  Arbroath 
(White  Hart,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6(2.;  Imperial),  an  industrial  town  and 
seaport,  with  (1901)  22,372  inhab.,  possesses  an  interesting  ruined 

*  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178.  The  remains  are 
mainly  E.E.  About  10  M.  off  the  coast  is  the  Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse.  Arbroath  and  its  neighbourhood  are  described  in  Scott's 

*  Antiquary'. — 90  M.Montrose  (Centred;  Star;  Queen's  Temperance), 
a  clean  little  seaport  atthemouth  of  the  South  Esk,  with  14,000  in- 
hab., is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
(in  1612),  and  it  was  the  first  place  in  Scotland  where  Greek,  was 
taught.   A  branch  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  (12  M.)  Beroie  (Oastle). 

Beyond  (92  M.)  Hillside  our  line  unites  with  the  Caledonian 
Railway  (p.  564).  Stations  Laurencekirk  and -Pordottn.  —  11472  M. 
Stonehaven  {Royal;  Station,  R.  39.  6d.),  the  county-town  of  Kin- 
cardine, visited  for  bathing  (4900  inhab.).  A  little  to  the  S.  (to  the 
right  of  the  railway),  perched  upon  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  *Dunnottar  Castle,  built  in  the  13th  cent, 
and  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 

131  M.  Aberdeen,  see  p.  556. 

b.   Caledonian  Sailway  vifc  Perth  and  Forfar. 

156  M.  Railway  in  S^/rS^/s  hrs.  (fares  2i«.,  9«.  8<l.).    Comp.  p.  560. 

From  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (36  M.)  Stirling  and  (41  M.) 
Dunblane,  see  R.  68.  Here  the  line  to  CaUander  and  Oban  (comp. 
pp.  535,  543)  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  right  (N.).  60  M.  Oreenloaning,  2  M.  from  which  is  the  Roman 
camp  of  Ardoeh.  —  5772  M.  Crieff  Junction. 

ji«*F«i^}^  ^^"A^  Jdnotion  to  Balquhiddkb,  railway  in  IVi-S  hra.  —  5  M. 
daSv  to^/a  M  r^^  from  the  village,  whence  an  omnibus  plies  six  times 
pSn.  from  M.  r5^*  ~  ®  M.  Crieff  (Bopal;  Drummond  Armsf  ^Hydropathic, 
pen.,  from  GOf.  Cd.   per  week),   a  town  with  6800  inhab.,   situated  on   a 
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hill  in  the  midst  of  a  finely-wooded  district,  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  well-preserved  old  castles :  Drummond 
(kutle  (8  M.  to  the  S.),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster;  Oehtertyre,  2V2  M. 
to  the  N.W.:  Motuit  (pron.  Monee)^  3  M.  to  the  N.,  etc.  From  Criefif  a 
line  runs  via  Mnumd  Bank  (for  Methven)  to  (18  H.)  Perth  (see  below).  — 
15  H.  Oomrie  (Royai;  Aneaster  Arms),  with  about  1200  inhab.,  is  noted 
for  slight  earthquakes.  To  the  N.  opens  Olen  LednoeTc^  with  the  Devift 
Cauldron.,  whence  a  path  ascends  to  the  Melville  Monument  on  Dunmore 
Hill  (view).  —  From  Comrie  onwards  the  railway  runs  parallel  with  the 
road,  traversing  a  well  wooded  country,  and  crossing  the  Earn  four  times 
before  reaching  (20V2  M.)  St.  FUlans  (^Hotel),  a  lovely  little  village  at  the 
£.  end  of  Loch  Earn.  We  now  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  the  loch  for  its  entire 
length,  with  a  view  of  Ben  Voirlich  (3224  ft.)  on  the  opposite  side.  — 
271/2  M.  Loeheamhead  (Hotel).  —  291/2  M.  Balquhidder  (p.  543).  A  road  runs 
along  the  8.  side  of  Loch  Earn  also. 

68  M.  Perth.  —  Hotels.  ^Station  Hotel,  B.  4s.,  B.  3<.,  D.  5«. ;  Botal 
Geobob,  on  the  Tay,  'U  M.  from  the  station;  Botal  Bbitish,  B.  4s.,  D.  8«. 
So?.,  Quben's,  B.  2$.  6(2.,  D.  4s^  both  near  the  station;  Salutation,  South 
St.,  B.  Ss.  6(2.  D.  4s. ;  Oband  Tbmpebangb,  Magkastbb's,  St.  John's,  three 
temperance  hotels.  —  Rail.  Re/reshmt.  Booms, 

Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets  and  run  to  Scone^  Oraigie^  Cherry- 
hank^  etc. 

Perth,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Tay,  with  (1901)  32,872 
inhab.,  is  an  ancient  town,  claiming  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  long 
the  capital  of  the  Scottish  kings  (oomp.  p.  516).  Few  traces  of  its 
antiquity  are,  however,  left,  for  the  'rascal  multitude^  (as  Knox  called 
the  Perth  mob  at  the  Reformation)  and  the  municipal  authorities 
then  and  later  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  religious  houses. 
The  principal  church  is  8U  John's,  mainly  of  the  Dec.  period,  with 
an  earlier  tower ;  in  front  of  the  high-altar  Edward  III.  of  England 
is  said  to  have  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  1336. 
John  Knox  often  preached  here  (ca.  1559).  The  County  Buildings^ 
in  Tay  Street,  near  a  new  iron  bridge,  occupy  the  site  of  the  house 
in  which  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  against  James  VI.  was  formed 
(1600).  In  the  same  street  is  a  Museum  (daily  10-4,  free),  with  goo  d 
natural  history  collections,  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  street  is  Perth 
Bridge,  built  by  Smeaton  in  1771,  from  which  there  is  a  good  view. 
Adjoining  the  river  are  two  open  spaces  of  green  sward,  known  as 
the  North  and  South  Inch  (i.e.  island).  The  former  was  the  scene  of 
the  judicial  combat  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele, 
described  by  Scott  in  the  *Fair  Maid  of  Perth'.  The  *Fair  Maiden's 
House'  is  shown  in  Curfew  Row,  near  the  North  Inch.  In  this 
neighbourhood  also  stood  the  Dominican  Convent,  where  James  I. 
was  assassinated  in  1437,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  action  of  Catherine 
Douglas,  who  made  her  arm  do  duty  for  the  missing  bar  on  the  door 
(see  Rossetti's  ballad,  *The  King's  Tragedy'.)  On  the  South  Inch 
are  the  Scott  Monument  and  the  General  Prison  for  Scotland,  orig- 
inally built  in  1812  for  French  prisoners,  and  since  eul«%<^4. 

Those  who  have  time  should  climb  *X.Vuiio\j\  "B^W.  CC^^^.^^"«^^^^^'** 
OB  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  and  may  be  a»cfeivdLe^ttwDL\Xv^T«Si.NB>w^;%N.*i^«^ 

In  'A  br.    The  *View  is  charming.  —  Another  feoe^  N\e^  \e  *''^''^?f \^^^^ 
j/-.<^^///  (725  ft.),  81/2  M.  to  the  8.E,    -    M  iSM*'*'-^  ?m  v^^^^^^'^^'' 
^c^»e  Palace  (no  admission),  a  modem  maiieVoii  oii^^  1^>^^  ^^""^^  '^  ^ 
»DDey  m  which  the  early  ScottiBli  \ili»g»  wexe  ctovnv^^ 
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Fbom  Pbbth  to  Duhdkb,  30  M.,  railway  in  Vs-1  hr.  (f«re«  3«.  Bd.y  it. 
Sd.).  TUB  line  skirts  the  K.  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Tap  and  trarersea  the 
fertile  Oarte  of  tfoteHe,  via  Kin/auntj  Errol^  hongforgaih^  etc  To  the  left  are 
2>«fM<iMifM  and  the  other  SMLUvm  HilU.  —  J)imd4e  (West  Station),  see  p.  561. 

Beyond  Peitli  our  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (72  M.)  Luneariy  and 
(75  M.)  Stanley  Junction,  where  it  diverges  to  the  E.  (right)  from 
the  Highland  Railway  (see  p.  559).  —  80^2  M*  Coupar  Angut 
(Royal)  1b  the  Junction  of  the  line  to  Blairgowrie  (p.  556).  —  85  M. 
Alyth  Junction. 

A  branch-line  mns  hence  to  the  K.  vi&  (iV4  M.)  Metgle  (Kinloch  Anns), 
with  a  celebrated  collection  of  sculptnred  stones,  to  (5  H.)  the  small  town 
of  Alyfh  (Airlie  Amu)^  whence  a  road  (coach  daily)  ascends  the  rocky  and 
wooded  valley  of  the  Itla  to  (11  M.)  Olenisla  (hotel).  The  Isla  forms  several 
small  waterfalls,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Reekie  Imm,  Near  Porter  Castle, 
4  H.  to  the  N.  of  Glenisla,  a  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  Oleruhee  (p.  056). 

At  (92  M.)  Olamis  stands  *  Olamis  Castle  (sometimes  open  on 
application),  a  stately  baronial  hall  in  a  fine  park,  said  by  tradition 
to  he  the  ancestral  home  of  Macbeth.  The  room  in  which  the  thane 
is  said  to  have  murdered  Duncan  in  1040  is  still  pointed  outl  It 
seems  probahle  that  Malcolm  II.  was  really  murdered  here  In  1033. 
The  present  mansion,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  turrets,  dates 
mainly  from  1578-1621.  —  96V2M.  Forfar  T County  Arms;  Royal; 
Jarman's),  an  ancient  town  with  10,700  inhab.,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Scottish  kings. 

Braneh-lines  ran  hence  to  Kirriemuir  (Airlie  Arms,  pens.  85«.-46s.  per 
week;  Ogilvie  Arms,  pens.  7«.  6d.),  a  weaving-village,  identified  with  the 
^Thrums'  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barriers  tales;  to  BrougJUy  Fetry  (p.  552);  and  vi& 
Brechin  direct  to  Edzell  (Panmure  Arms;  Star),  with  the  interesting  ruins 
of  a  large  castle. 

105  M.  Quihrie  Junction  is  the  starting-point  of  a  line  to  (8  M.) 
Arbroath  Tp.  552).  —  From  (II2V2M.)  Bridge-of-Dun  a  short  branch 
mns  to  (4  M.)  Brechin  (Commercial;  Crown),  a  town  of  9000  in- 
hab., with  a  Cathedral  founded  by  David  I.  about  1150,  hut  utterly 
spoiled  by  restoration  in  1807.  Adjacent  is  a  Round  Tower  (100  ft. 
high),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Not  far  off  Is 
Brechin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousle,  a  modem  mansion 
on  the  site  of  an  old  castle.    To  EdzeU,  see  p.  554. 

11 5  M.  Dubton  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  Montrose  (p.  552). 
We  now  join  the  N.B.R.  —  124  M.  Laurencekirk  and  thence  to 
(155  M.)  Aberdeen,  see  p.  552. 

c.  Yik  Perth,  Blair  AthoU,  and  Braemar. 

To  this  excursion,  the  finest  route  to  Aberdeen,  not  less  than  4  days 
should  be  devoted.  1st  Day.  Bailway  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth  (1V4-3V«  h**.; 
wes  8*.,  8«.  lOVarf),  and  thence  by  an  evening  train,  in  •Ahr. ,  to 
^nteld.  —  2nd  Day.  Railway  from  Dunkeld  to  Blair  AthoU  in  «/4-l  ^'  — 
3rd  Day.  From  Blair  Atholl  to  Braemar  through  Glen  Tilt,  a  walk  of 
tf-iu  Urs.  This  stage  is  usually  accomplished  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
fSI  ??  •  "^^^1  ^*->'  *•  *^e  middle  part  of  it  (10  M.)  is  not  available 
Lo^^^»^\y}^  *^1  ^^.Tf®''®''  possible  to  drive  or  ride  to  (8  M.)  Forest 
the  warfJa  i? ?°i?®  '°  ^?Q  ^O  ^y««<*  I^^^.  and  drive  or  ride  the  rest  of 

way  ^12  M.)  by  carnage  or  pony  ordered  from  Braemar  by  telegram. 
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Walkers  shoxild  start  early  and  take  luncheon  with  them,  as  no  inns  are 
passed  on  the  way.  —  4th  Day.  From  Braemar  by  motor-omnibus,  in  IVzhr., 
to  Ballatert  and  thence  by  railway,  in  1V4-1V>  ^m  ^^  Ahwdeen. 

Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  somewhat  fatiguing  route  through  Glen 
Tilt  may  drive  from  Dunkeld  or  Blairgowrie  to  Braemar  by  the  coach- 
route  described  in  the  opposite  direction  on  p.  666.  It  is  also  possible  to 
drive  all  the  way  from  Pitlochry  to  Braemar^  by  a  somewhat  round-about 
route  (46  M.). 

From  Edinburgh  to  Perth,  see  B.  73  and  R.  72b ;  from  Perth  to 
BlcAr  AihoU^  see  pp.  559-561. 

Fbom  Blaib  Atholl  to  Brabmab  thbough  Glen  Tilt,  30  M. 
—  The  route  follows  the  Tilt  closely  for  the  larger  half  of  the  way, 
passing  through  the  wild  Glen  Tilt,  which  contains  numerous  red 
deer.  To  the  right  rises  Ben-y-Oloe  (3770  ft.),  the  *mountain  of 
the  mist\  Seyeral  small  waterfalls  are  passed.  The  road  ceases  at 
(8  M.)  Forest  Lodge,  a  shooting-box  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  beyond 
which  we  follow  a  rough  footpath.  A  little  beyond  the  (6V4  M.) 
Ford  of  Tarff,  now  crossed  by  a  bridge,  we  reach  the  highest  point 
of  the  route  (1650  ft.).  At  (472  M.)  Bynack  Lodge  (Duke  of  Fife) 
the  road  re-appears,  and  Ben  Muieh-Dhui  (4296  ft.)  comes  into  sight 
in  front.  In  2V2  M.  more  we  reach  and  cross  the  Dee,  and  we  then 
follow  its  left  bank  to  the  (3  M.)  *Linn  of  Dee,  where  the  river 
dashes  through  a  narrow  rocky  *gut'.  We  here  again  cross  the  Dee. 
About  1^/2  M.  farther  on  we  reach  a  path  on  the  right  (with  a  placard 
announcing  that  no  carriages  are  allowed  this  way),  which  leads  to 
(1 Y2M.)  the  ColoneVs  Bed,  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  deep  pool,  which 
is  said  to  have  furnished  shelter  to  one  of  those  who  were  ^out  in 
the  45' ;  the  rapids  a  little  farther  up  are  also  fine.  [Those  who 
make  this  digression  have  to  return  by  the  same  way  to  the  road.] 
About  2  M.  beyond  this  path,  to  the  left,  at  a  bridge,  is  a  rustic 
gate  leading  to  the  small  but  picturesque  *  Corriemulzie  Falls  (close 
to  the  road).  Nearly  opposite  this  gate  was  the  entrance  to  Mar 
Lodge  (Duke  of  Fife),  burned  down  in  1896.  A  new  Lodge  has 
been  erected  near  Old  Mar  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dee, 
opposite  Braemar.    Then,  3  M.  — 

Braemar,  or  Castleton  of  Braemar  (1100  ft.;  *Fife  Arms,  R. 
As.  6(2.,  D.  6s.,  Invercauld  Arms,  both  overcrowded  in  the  season; 
Lodgings'),  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  romantically 
situated  on  the  Dee  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  en- 
virons are  finely  wooded.   The  air  is  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

To  the  S.W.  rises  Morrone  Hill  (2819  ft.),  eaMly  ascended  in  1  hr.  and 
affording  a  good  view  of  Braemar,  Ben  Muich-Dhui,  etc.  —  To  the  *'Fall8 
of  Oarawalt,  3-4  hrs.  We  follow  the  road  to  Ballater  (see  below)  for  3  M., 
and  then  turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate,  on  this  side  of  Invercauld  Bridge 
(guide-posts).  Fine  view  from  an  iron  bridge  above  the  falls.  —  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  drive  is  to  the  (6^/2  H.)  Linn  0/ Dee  (see  above),  visit- 
ing the  Corriemulzie  Falls  and  Goloners  Bed  o^i  \\ifc  -nrk^  ^  %a^^  -t^i«Qxt&»^ 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dee  to  (\)  H.^  InDercauW  Bridqe  wA.^^i2«^^"«^'^ 
ZtfM  o/Quoieh  {in  all  18-19  M.).  ..     ^^     k  *sl\5«^«^ 

Ben  Muicb-Dhui  (4296  ft.),  the  Mgheat  t'^o^^^'^^A?!^?^^^^^^^^^^'^'^ 
NeviB  (p.  5U),  riaea  to  the  W.  of  Braemar,  Ixom^XiV^V^''^'^^?^  \N.  ^x^v 

aide  iOs.,  poii^  10».^.    "S!Yi^  to^^  ^^ 


In  10  hra.,  there  and  back  (guide 
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the  Dee,  tJL  the  Linn  of  Qaoieh  (p.  6B6),  and  lead*  to  (10  M .)  D§mf  Lodge^ 
up  to  which  point  driving  is  practicable.  This  reducea  the  neeetiary  walk- 
ing or  riding  (np  and  down)  to  5V*-6  hrs.  The  pony-track  f^m  Derry  Lodge 
is  easily  traced.  The  'View  from  the  top  is  very  extensive.  Those  who 
wish  to  descend  to  Aviemore  (p.  561)  should  follow  the  ridge  to  the  K.  to 
the  (1  hr.)  top  of  Oaimf orm  (4064  ft.;  view)  and  descend  thence  through 
BoiMimMtehvs  Fwrut  (guide  or  good  mi^  and  compass  desirable;  also 
plenty  of  daylight).  To  the  right  (E.)  of  the  ridge  between  Ben  Huich-Dhui 
and  Cairngorm  lies  the  solitary  and  deep-blue  Loch  A^an^  surrounded  by 
rockv  walls,  900-1600  ft.  high. 

Another  favourite  ascent  from  Braemar  is  that  of  'Lochnagar  0T7O  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  S.E.  (4^  hrs.t  guide  7«.  6d.,  pony  7«.  6<l.).  The  route 
leads  through  OUn  CalkUer^  and  carriages  can  go  as  far  as  (SVs  U.)  Loeh 
Callatery  whence  the  path  to  the  summit  is  fairly  defined.  Below  the  N. 
shoulder  lies  the  small  lake  of  Lochnagar,  Byron  spent  part  of  his  boy- 
hood in  the  farmhouse  of  Ballatrieh,  o^l%  M.  from  Ballater,  and  has  sung 
the  praises  of  Lochnagar  in  a  well-known  passage.  —  The  descent  may  be 
made  (clearly  marked  tracks)  to  BalkUer  or  Balmoral  (see  below). 

Fbox  Brabhab  to  Blaiboowbib  (6  hrs.:  fares  12«.  6(f.-l3«.  6d.)  and 
DuMKELO  (8Vs  hrs.  {  14«.-1&«.),  coach  (B  a.m.)  daily,  through  Olen  CiunU  and 
the  picturesque  Olenthee.  Halts  are  made  at  the  (16  H.)  Spital  of  OletiMhu 
HoUl  and  the  (26  M.)  Ponie  Inn.  28  M.  Bridge  of  Cally  (Tempersnce 
Inn);  henee  to  Pitlochry,  see  p.  061.  80  H.  Blairgowrie  (Boyal,  B.  or  D. 
S«.  6d.,  Queen^s).  Passengers  for  Perth  may  go  on  hence  by  afternoon 
train  via  Covpar  Angiu  (p.  664).  The  coach  goes  on  to  (47  M.)  Dunketd^ 
see  p.  669. 

From  Braemar  motor-omnibnses  (fare  Is.  6(2.)  run  five  times 
daily  to  (171/2  M.)  Ballater  in  1 72^^^-  The  highly  picturesque  ♦Route 
passes  Invercauld  House  on  the  left,  and  crosses  (3  M.)  ^Invereauld 
Bridge,  the  finest  point  on  the  road,  which  follows  the  Dee  the  whole 
way.  6  M.  (to  the  right)  Balmoral  Cattle,  long  the  Highland  home 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  cairns  which  crown  most  of  the  hills  here 
are  memorials  of  friends  of  Her  Majesty.  To  the  left,  ^U  M.  beyond 
Balmoral,  is  the  new  Crathie  Church  (1893-95),  the  interior  of  which 
is  adorned  with  gifts  from  the  royal  family  and  others.  Then  (1  Vs{  M.), 
to  the  right,  Ahergeldie  Castle ,  at  one  time  a  shooting-box  of  Ed- 
ward VII.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  —  6V2  M.  Ballater  (760  ft.;  In- 
vercauld Arms},  a  small  summer-resort,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  wooded  Craigendarroch  (1250  ft.),  which  Is  frequently 

ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view  (1/2  hr.). 

From  Ballater  excursions  may  be  made  to  Morven  (2880  ft.),  the  (6  M.) 
Linn  of  Muiek,  (2  H.)  Fannanieh  Wells,  (61/9  M.)  Bvm  of  the  Vat,  etc.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  recognised  starting-points  for  an  ascent  of  Loehnagar  (see 
above;  4-6  hrs.). 

Ballater  Is  the  terminus  of  the  Dbeside  Railway,  which  runs 
hence  along  the  Dee  to  (43 V2  M.)  Aberdeen  (1V2~1V4  ^^*)  ^^'^^ 
7».  3d.,  3«.  7^2^-)-  The  chief  Intermediate  stations  are  (11  M.) 
Aboyne  (Huntly  Arms),  with  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
and  (26V2  M.)  Bancliory,  Beyond  (3872  M.)  MurOe,  the  large 
Deeside  Hydropathic  Is  seen  to  the  right. 

43V2  M.  Aberdeen.  —  Hotels.  Palace  (PI.  b  5  A,  6,  6),  at  the  station. 


t^M^^^ 
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(PI.  f:  B,  6,  6),  Foestth's  Tbmpbbancb  (P\.  g\  B,  5),  100  Union  St.  —  TJm 
Queens  Bestaurantf  120  Union  St.,  near  the  station  (D.  2s.  Qd.), 

Cabt.  Per  mile  !«.,  each^Jaadit.  V2  ^•i  6d. }  per  hour  2s.-2s.  Qd,  — 
Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets  and  ply  to  the  various 
suburbs 

Steamers.  To  Leith  (Edinburgh),  see  p.  616 ;  to  (36  hrs.)  London  every 
Wed.  &  Sat.  (fares  30#.,  15«.);  to  (18  hra.)  Inverness  every  Tues.  &  Frid.  (8#.)*, 
to  (12  hrs.)  Newcastle  every  Sat.  (10*.,  hs.)\  to  (20  hrs.)  Hull  every  Tues. 
(15«.,  10s.).    To  Wick  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Iskmdsy  see  p.  668. 

American  Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  Adolphe  Dantiger. 

The  Ghbat  Xokth  of  Scotland  Bailwat  has  arranged  numerous  plea- 
sant circular  tours  from  Aberdeen,  taking  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Dunkeld, 
Inverness,  the  Trossachs,  etc. 

Aberdeen^  which  may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  N.  of  Scotland, 

is  a  handsome  town,  bnllt  chiefly  of  granite,  situated  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Dee.  Pop.  (1901)  153,108. 

Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scotland ,  though  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  obscure.  The  earliest  known  municipal  charter,  afterwards 
extended  by  Robert  Bruce,  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in  1179.  Its 
characteristic  industry  is  the  production  of  polished  granite  monuments, 
columns ,  etc. ,  in  which  about  90  firms  are  engaged.  The  art  of  granite- 
polishing,  which  had  been  lost  (as  far,  at  least,  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned) since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  revived  here  about  1818 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald  (Macdonald,  Field,  &  Co.),  and  has  become 
the  chief  source  of  the  town''s  prosperity,  upwards  of  260,000  tons  of  granite 
are  annually  quarried  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  visitor  should  not  quit 
Aberdeen  without  going  over  one  of  the  highly  interesting  granite-works. 
Ship-building  and  paper-making  are  also  important  industries.  Aberdeen 
carries  on  a  lai^e  export-trade  in  granite  monuments,  cattle,  etc.,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  trawl-fishing  in  the  country.  It  has 
a  fine  harbour  and  docks. 

Union  Stiibbt(P1.A,B,5,6),  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Aberdeen, 
3/4  M.  long  and  70  ft.  wide,  built  entirely  of  granite,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  streets  In  Europe,  has  been  described  (*The  Land 
We  Live  In')  as  possessing  *all  the  stability,  cleanliness,  and  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  the  London  West  End  streets,  with  the  gaiety 
and  brilliancy  of  the  Parisian  atmosphere'.  It  contains  the  East 
and  West  Churches  (with  a  tower  in  common ;  PL  B,  5) ,  statues  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  ^  and  numerous  elaborate  granite 
facades;  while  near  its  E.  end  stand  the  fine  Municipal  Offices 
(PI.  B,  5),  the  lofty  tower  (210  ft.)  of  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive *View.  In  Castle  St.  (PI.  B,!5),  the  E.  continuation  of  Union 
St.,  is  the  old  Cross  of  Aberdeen.  Broad  St.  (at  No.  64  in  which  Lord 
Byron  lived  with  his  mother  in  his  boyhood)  leads  to  the  N.  from 
Union  St.  beside  the  Municipal  Offices  to  Marischal  College  (P1.B,5), 
part  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  four  Universities  of 
Scotland  (880  students).  Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
college-buildings  in  1895,  including  the  *Mitehell  Tower  (233  ft.) 
and  Hall  (116  ft.  long).  Admission  to  the  tower  and  hall  dally, 
from  July  to  Sept.  11-12  and  2.30-3.30.  other  months  dally  11-12., 
Sat.  2.30-3.30.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  ^.  ^wt  ol \iw\wv^v^ X^'^v&sv^ 
tie  Music  Ball,  rises  the  imposing  spiift  ^?)^  U^^  ^'^  *Qsifc  ^tittvo?©. 
Ca/Aol/e  Church  (PI  4;  A,  5,6),  tlie  most  \ife».T^\^lTiV  <A  XV«.  ^^i^^'^'^^^ 
chuTch'Steeples  that  form  so  conepicuoKX^  «.  lfe%.Vax^  Vsv  «h«i^ 
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of  Aberdeeo.  —  Looking  to  the  N.  from  tlie  Union  Btldge  in  Union 
St.,  we  haye  a  view  of  a  nnmber  of  fine  new  buildings :  on  the  left, 
in  Union  Terrace  (PI.  A,  5 ;  where  there  is  a  statne  of  Roheri  Burm)^ 
the  Parish  Council  Buildings  and  the  School  Board  Offices;  in  front, 
in  School  Hill,  the  Free  Souih  Chwch  (PL  2)  and  the  Free  Library 
(PI.  1),  before  which  is  a  Statue  of  William  Wallace;  and  to  the 
right  the  East  and  West  Free  Churches  (p.  557)  and  the  Trades  HaU 
(PI.  5 ;  A,  5).  —  In  School  Hill,  farther  to  the  N.,  are  Gordon  College 
(founded  in  1750 ;  600  boys)  and  the  AH  OaUery  (PI.  A,  5).  The 
nucleus  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  is  the  collection  of  modem 
paintings  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Macdonald,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  granite  industry  (see  p.  657),  including  a  unique 
series  of  portraits  of  eminent  modern  artists ,  mostly  painted  by 
themselves.  In  front  of  Gordon  College  is  a  Statue  ofOenercd  Oordon, 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are,  howeyer,  in  Old  Aberdeen  (tram- 
way from  Union  St.),  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  the  12th 
cent.,  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Machar  (PI.  A,  1),  dating  from  1366-1522,  is  said 
to  be  the  only  granite  cathedral  in  Christendom.  It  consists  of  the 
naye  only  of  the  original  edifice,  and  is  still  in  use  as  a  parish- 
church.  About  Ys  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  *King^s  College 
(PI.  A,  2),  the  other  member  of  Aberdeen  University  (comp.p.  557), 
founded  in  1494.  The  only  remaining  part  of  the  old  buildings  is 
the  Chapel^  surmounted  by  a  fine  lantern -tower  and  containing 
some  beautiful  wood-carving  (adm.  10-1  and  2-4;  3d.).  —  About 
1/2  M.  from  Old  Aberdeen  is  the  picturesque  Brig  d*  Balgownie,  or 
Old  Bridge  of  Don,  erected  in  1320. 

Fbom  Abbkdbeh  to  Pbtkshead,  A4  M.,  railway  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  7«. 
4d.,  3«.  8d.);  to  Frassbbuhor,  iTVs  M.  in  V/a-^/*  hrs.  (It.  lid.,  9t.  iiytd.).  — 
At  (6  H.)  Dyee  Junction  (p.  547)  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Invemesa 
line.  —  A  motor-omnibus  plies  twice  daily  from  (1^/2  H.)  UdHy  to  Methlick 
dVs  hr. ;  fare  U.  Qd,).  —  From  (191/2  M.)  Ellon  a  picturesque  branch-line 
runs  to  (10  M.)  Cruden  Bay  (*Graden  Bay  Hotel,  B.  4«.,  D.  U.  6d.),  with  a 
fine  golf-eonrse,  and  (i5y2  M.)  Boddam  (Sea  View),  a  summer-resort,  3  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Peterhead  (omn.  3d.).  Between  Cruden  Bay  and  Boddam  is 
the  rocky  cauldron  known  as  the  Butters  of  Buchan.  —  At  (31  M.)  Maud 
Jvnetion  the  lines  to .  Peterhead  and  to  Fraserburgh  separate.  Omnibus 
several  times  daily  to  New  Deer^  going  on  once  daily  to  Turrit  (p.  547).  — 
44  H.  Peterhead  (Royal;  North  Eastern),  a  town  with  11,760  inhab.,  is 
an  important  port  for  Uie  herring-fishery  and  possesses  quarries  of  red 
granite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Keith  (d.  1768),  of  whom  a 
statue,  presented  by  King  William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1868,  stands  in  £r<mt 
of  the  town-hall.  —  471/2  M.  Fraserburgh  (Saltoun;  Royal;  Station)  is  a 
still  more  important  fishing-station  (9600  inhab.),  with  a  large  harbour. 
A  light  railway  goes  on  hence  to  (S^/*  M.)  St.  Cwnbs. 

From  Aberdeen  to  Invemeu^  see  p.  547. 

73,  From  Edinbnrgh  to  Invemesfl. 

166  or  186  M.  Railway  in  5»/4-7«/4  hrs.  (fares  27*.  Sd.,  13».  S^/td.).  To  Perth 
l\l.  CAtBDOMiAN  (1»/4:2V4  hrg.)  or  by  the  North  Bbitish  B.ailwat  (!*/«- 
LAND  r/J^w.  ^^  ®*iSf'  2*'  ^'  10Vs<*.)i  thence  to  Inverness  by  the  High- 
land Railway.  -  The  Caledonian  route  to  (68  M.)  JP^th  has  been  given 
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in  B.  72b;  the  following  is  a  description  of  the  route  of  the  K.B.B.  via 
the  Forth  Bridge  and  Olenfarg. 

From  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (13Y4  M.)  Inverkeithing ,  the 
junction  for  the  Dundee  line ,  see  R.  72a.  The  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  N.  and  soon  enters  the  Lower  Station  of  (16^/4  M.)  Dimfennline 
(City  Arma;  Royal;  Amer.  Consul,  Mr.  J.  N.  McCunn),  a  linen- 
manufacturing  town  with  (1901)  25,260  inhah.,  of  interest  to  tourists 
for  its  *Abbey,  founded  by  Queen  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Canmore 
towards  the  end  of  the  11  th  century.  Of  their  building  nothing  now 
remains ;  but  the  naye  of  the  second  church  on  this  site,  a  fine  Nor- 
man edifice  of  1150,  still  exists  in  conjunction  with  a  barbarous 
modern  structure  of  1820.  Robert  Bruce,  whose  grave  is  marked  by 
a  monumental  brass  erected  in  1888,  and  other  Scottish  monarchs 

are  buried  here. 

The  scanty  remains  o(  Dunfermline  PcUaee,  the  birthplace  of  Charles  I., 
adjoin,  and  thongh  still  crown  property  are  under  the  same  management 
as,  PUtenerieff  Park  and  OUn ,  which  were  presented  to  Danfermline  in 
1903  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  native  of  the  town,  together  with  an 
endowment  of  500,0002.  to  be  administered  for  the  educational,  social,  and 
moral  benefit  of  the  citizens.  This  interesting  sociological  experiment 
has  led  80  far  to  the  establishment  of  a  museum,  branch-libraries,  a 
college  of  hygiene  and  physical  training,  a  gymnasium  and  baths,  and  of 
various  means  of  recreation. 

From  Dunfermline  (Upper  Station)  a  line'  runs  to  (20  Min.)  Stirling 
(p.  635)  via  (13  M.)  Alloa. 

21^2  ^*  Crossgatei,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Thornton  Junction 
(for  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  etc. ;  see  p.  551) ;  22^2  M.  New  Cowden- 
beath; 23 V4  M.  Kelty;  268/4  M.  Blairadam.  To  the  right  lies  Loch 
Leven  (p.  536).  29 V2  M.  Loch  Leven  Station,  —  3OY2  M.  Kinross, 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stirling  (see  p.  535).  —  At  (34  M.)  Maw- 
carse  the  new  direct  line  diyerges  to  the  left  from  the  old  line  to 
Ladybank  (p.  561)  and  enters  the  romantic  vale  of  *Olenfarg.  Two 
tunnels.  37V2  M.  Olenfarg,  At  (44  M.)  Bridge  of  Earn  our  line 
unites  with  the  old  line  from  Ladybank.  —  48  M.  Perth,  see  p.  553. 

Beyond  Perth  we  continue  our  journey  by  the  Highlakd  Rail- 
way, one  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  the  three  kingdoms.  — 
41/4  M.  (from  Perth)  Luncarty  (p.  564) ;  71/4  M.  Stanley  Junction, 
for  the  line  to  Forfar  and  Aberdeen  (p.  554) ;  IOV4  M.  Murthly.  The 
train  now  skirts  the  base  of  Bimam  Hill  (see  p.  560:  to  the  left), 
the  woods  of  which  marched  to  Dunsinane  (see  p.  554),  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Macbeth. 

151/2  M.  Dnnkeld  (^Bimam,  finely  situated  near  the  station, 
R.4-6«.,  B.  3s.,  D.45.  6(2.;  Atholl  Arms,  R.  2s.  6«.,  D.  from  38., 
*Royal,  R.  from  35.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.,  in  the  town),  a  small  'city'  with 
900  inhab. ,  charmingly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  V2  M. 
from  the  station,  which  is  in  Bimam.    We  reach  the  *Park  of  tK^ 
Duke  of  Atholl  by  crossing  the  bridge  and  ^oycl%  «»\.t^\.^\.  ^Ckssss^^ 
tie  town;  about  50  yds.  beyond  the  end  ol  W^  \«^iv.»  ^^  ^Csv&X^b'LV 
is  the  entrance  to  the  park.   Here  ^e  axe  metM  «^  «a^^^  ^^"^    S.^ 
i'2per8i  2s.,  each  member  of  a  party  is^i  ^^^  «jr£^^\v<rf<»-^^  ^ 
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cathedral,  the  hermitage,  and  other  points  of  interest  (a  walk  of 

V/i'2  hrs.). 

The  *Oat]iedral,  cbarmingly  situated  on  a  grassy  lawn,  dates  mainly 
from  1318-1477.  Tbe  choir  has  been  restored  and  is  used  as  the  parish- 
church  of  Dunkeld.  Near  the  main  door  is  the  tombstone  of  the  ^Wolf 
of  Badenoch'.  Gavin  Douglas  (d.  1522),  translator  of  Virgil,  was  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  Close  to  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  are  two  of  the  old- 
est larches  in  Scotland.  We  then  walk  through  the  pretty  grounds,  skirting 
the  Tay,  to  the  ferry.  Here  we  cross  the  river  and  ascend  to  tiie  Fall* 
of  the  Braan  and  the  so-called  Hermitage^  whence  we  return  to  C/4  hr.) 
Dunkeld  along  the  opposite  bank  otihe  Braan.  This  is  the  ordinary  round, 
but  the  visitor  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Braan  to 
the  *Rutnbling  Bridge  O/2  br.  from  the  Hermitage) ,  in  the  park  of  Mr. 
Frothingham,  with  a  romantic  waterfall  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  then  return 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Braan  to  Dunkeld  (1  hr.). 

Bim€un  Hill  (1325  ft.),  which  may  be  ascended  from  the  station  in 
s/4hr.f  commands  abeauUful  view.  Two  splendid  trees  (an  oak  and  a  sy- 
camore), close  to  the  river,  behind  the  Bimam  Hotel,  are  held  to  repre- 
sent ^Bimam  Wood  which  came  to  Dunsinane\  Other  walks  may  be  taken 
to  Craig-y-Bam$,  the  (3  M.)  Lech  of  tJie  Lowes,  etc. 

From  Dunkeld  to  Blairgowrie  and  Braemar,  see  p.  666. 

Fbom  Donkeld  to  Abbbfbldt  (vi&  Ballinluig,  see  below),  17  M.,  railway 
in  36-50  min.  (fares  2«.  lOcI.,  2«.  1</.,  Is.  bd.),  Near  Aborfeldy  {BreadalbcoM 
Arms;  Palace;  Weem  Hotel,  across  the  Tay,  1  M.  from  the  station),  a 
village  at  the  junction  of  the  Moness  and  the  Tay,  are  the  romantic  Falls  of 
Moness  (adm.  d(2.)i  ^^  a  pretty  little  glen,  clothed  with  the  rowans  and 
larches  that  now  represent  Bums's  ^Birks  (birches)  of  Aberfeldy\ 

Fbox  Abbbfbldt  to  Loch  Tat  and  Gallandeb,  a  delightful  and  easily 
accomplished  excursion.  Coach  in  summer  twice  daily  to  Kenmore; 
steamer  thence  on  Loch  Tay  to  Killin  Pier  (see  below)  in  2  hrs.,  and  rail- 
way thence  to  Callander  in  */4~i  hr.  —  From  Aberfeldy  the  coach  runs 
through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Tay  to  (6V3  M.)  Kenmore  (^Bread- 
albane  Hotel),  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  flows  out  of  *Loch  Tay 
(16  M.  long,  V2-I H.  wide),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Highland  lakes.  Adjacent  is 
Taymcuth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  surrounded  by  finely 
wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  (104).  Two  good  roads  lead 
from  Kenmore  to  Killin ,  the  one  (16  M.)  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  Loch 
Tay,  skirting  the  base  of  Ben  Lawers  (see  below),  the  other  (18  M.),  passing 
near  the  (2  M.)  Falls  of  Acham,  along  the  S.£.  shore.  —  The  steamer  on 
Loch  Tay  leaves  Kenmore  pier  twice  daily  and  calls  at  FeariMn  (Tem- 
perance Hotel),  on  the  N.W.  bank  (coach  to  Glen  Lyon  daily);  Ardtalnaig 
(S.W.  bank) ;  Lctwers  (Temperance  Hotel),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lawers  (see 
below);  and  Ardeonaig  (inn)  on  the  S.W.  bank.  At  Killin  Pier  we  reach 
the  railway,  which  crosses  the  Lochay  (*View  ;  pretty  falls  higher  up)  and 
leads  to(lH.)  the  pretty  village  of  iTtJMn  (Killin  Hotel;  *Bridge  of  Lochay 
Hotel,  Vs  M-  from  the  station),  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Doehart, 
near  its  entrance  into  Loch  Tay.  Thence  the  line  runs  to  (4V2  M.)  Killin 
Junction  (p.  643),  where  we  reach  the  railway  to  Callander  (p.  ^)  and 
Oban  (p.  640).    In  front  towers  Ben  More  (3845  ft.). 

Ben  Lawers  (3986  ft.)  may  be  ascended  from  the  hotel  at  its  foot  (see 
above)  in  4-5  hrs.  there  and  back  (guide  6s.,  pony  5<.).  The  route  quits 
the  Kenmore  road  beyond  the  first  streamlet,  along  the  left  bank  of  tvhich 
it  ascends.  Beyond  (40  min.)  a  stile  over  a  wall  we  proceed  straight  on, 
climb  the  E.  ridge  some  distance  from  the  summit,  and  then  follow  the 
ridge  to  the  top  (fine  view).  Many  rare  plants  are  to  be  found  on  Ben  Lawers. 

From  (23*/,  M.)  Ballinluig  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  third  sta- 
tion beyond  Dunkeld,  a  line  mns  vi&  (41/4  M.)  Qrandtxdly  (Hotel) 
to  (9  M.)  Aberfeldy  (see  above).  —  28V2  M.  Pitlochry  (Fishers 
Hotel;  Scotland^  R.  3«.,  D.  4«.;  Moulin,  1  M.  from  th^ station; 
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*Atholl  Hydropathic;  Pitlochry  Hydropathic;  Rait,  Rfmt  Stall) ^  a. 
favourite  summer-resort,  in  the  midst  of  pretty  scenery,  is  an  ad- 
mirable excursion- centre.  To  the  right  rises  Ben  Vrackie  (2765  ft.). 

From  Pitloohst  to  Bannogh  Station,  39  M.,  coach  daily  in  7  hrs. 
(fare  15«.);  also  mail-cart  daily  to  (U  M.)  Tummel  Bridge  (3«.6<i.).  This  fln^ 
drive  leads  via  (^  M.)  Oarry  Bridge^  whence  the  '^FalU  of  the  Tummei  may 
be  visited,  to  O  M.)  the  Queen's  View^  at  the  E.  end  of  *Loeh  Tummel 
(whence  pedestrians  may  return  by  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tummel).  The  coach 
then  skirts  the  X.  shore  of  the  loch  to  (14  M.)  Turmnel  Bridge  (hotel),  where 
a  road  strikes  off  N.  to  Struan  (see  below)  and  S.  to  Aberfeldy  (p.  660). 
The  finely-shaped  mountain  to  the  S.W.  is  Schiehallion  (35i6  ft.).  The 
road  ascending  the  Tummel  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  Kinloeh  Rannoch  (Bun  Ban- 
noch;  Dunalastair;  Loch  Rannoch),  at  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Rannoch,  which 
is  11  M.  long.   The  road  follows  the  N.  bank.  89  M.  Rannoch  Station  (p.  549). 

Another  road  leads  from  Pitlochry  via  (1  M.)  Moulin  (hotel)  to  (12V2  M.) 
Kirkmichael  (mail-cart  daily)  and  (19V2  M.)  Bridge  of  Cally  (p.  558),  where  it 
joins  the  Braemar  road.  —  The  "Pau  of  Killiecrankie  (see  below),  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tummel  and  the  Garry,  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by 
drivers  or  walkers  from  Pitlochry  (4V2  M.).  —  A  good  walk  may  be  taken 
from  Pitlochry  over  the  hills  to  (4  M.)  Orandtully  (p.  560)  and  (10  M.) 
Aberfeldy  (p.  560). 

Beyond  Pitlochry  the  train  passes  through  the  wooded  *FaaB 
of  Xilliecrankie,  where  the  troops  of  William  III.  were  defeated 
in  1689  by  the  Jacobites  under  Viscount  Dundee.  The  spot  on 
which  Dundee  (Olaverhouse)  fell  is  still  pointed  out.  —  32^4  M. 
Killiecrankie. 

36V4  M.  Blair  AthoU  (*Atholl  Arms,  R.  4s.,  D.  is.  6d.;  *TiU, 
smaller,  R.  from  2s,,  D.  from  2s,  6d.),  in  a  finely  wooded  district, 
with  Blair  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU.  In  the 
*Park  (adm.  la.),  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  are  the  Falls 
of  the  Fender  (1 1/4  M.  to  the  E.). 

From  Blair  Atholl  to  Braemar,  Ballater,  and  Aberdeen,  see  pp.  555-656. 

40  M.  Struan.  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  are  the  *  Falls  of  the  Bruar,  A 
coach  runs  hence  twice  daily  to  (iSM.^  Kinloeh  Rannoch  (see  above) 
via  Olen  Erichdie  (2Y4  hrs. ;  fare4«.  6d.).  —  The  line  now  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  Oarry,  which  issues  from  Loch  Oarry,  seen  to  the  left 
just  before  (51  M.)  Dalnaspiddl,  In  the  Pews  of  Drumochter,  before 
(68V2  M.)  Balwhinrde  (Loch  Ericht  Hotel) ,  the  line  Reaches  the 
highest  point  (1484  ft.)  attained  by  any  railway  in  Great  Britain. 
To  the  left  appears  Loch  Ericht,  above  which  towers  Ben  Alder 
(3756  ft.).  —  71 V2  M.  Kingussie  (Duke  of  Oordon,  R.  or  D.  4s., 
Star,  same  proprietor,  R.  3s.,  D.3s.  6(2.;  Royal;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
a  picturesque  summer -resort,  before  which  we  have  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Spey.  Coach  or  mail-cart  twice  daily  to  (37Y2  M.) 
Tidloch,  see  p.  649.  — 83^4  M.  Aviemore  (Station  Hotel;  Lynwilg, 
2^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  old  line  to  Inverness  vi&  Forres  and  Nairn. 

Fkom  Avismokb  to  FofiBEs,  36V2M.,  railway  in  l*(vh.T.  ^•w^^^*.^^*^. 
The  line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Bpey  to  ^e  t\^\.  —  ^IR..  Boa\  ot  <i«tv«w 
(hotel).     The  'Speyside  Line'  of  the  G.  "N.  S.  lLai\v»«.i  ft.Vi«c^j,^^«^'^  "^J^w- 
right,  and  rnna  via  JYethp  Bridge.,  Grantown,  BaXUtvdalXocK  St^^^^'^wSs*^^ 

where  it  dividea,  one  branch  Ieadili6"N.  via  Rotnei  \o  V^aT^-^^^^*" ^^ 
BAEDBKEn*g  Great  Britain.     6ih  Edit.  ^ 
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the  other  B.  yOL  Dv^ttmn  to  (15  M.)  Keiih  (p.  647).  —  9  M.  Broomhm^  2  M. 
from  Kethy  Bridge.  —  12V3  M.  Orantown  (Grant  Armsj  Palace),  on  the 
iSfp^,  a  fayoarite  inland  health-resort,  sarronnded  by  pine-woods.  Golf- 
links  and  pleasant  excaraions  in  the  neighhonrhood.  —  The  line  quits  th 
valley  of  the  8pey,  and  beyond  Datfa  and  Dw^hail,  reaches  (85Vs  M.)  Forre 
(p.  M7).    Thence  to  (35  M.)  Inverness^  see  p.  047. 

The  direct  line  quits  the  valley  of  the  Spey.    Beyond  (90  M. ) 

Carrbridge  (hotel)  It  ascends  by  means  of  cuttings,  embankments, 

and  viaducts  to  the  wild  Block  (Sloehd  Mhuic)  Pass  (1315  ft.),  and 

then  descends  to  cross  the  Fmdhom,  —  99  M.  Tomaiin  (Freeburn 

Hotel).  —  To  the  right,  farther  on,  appears  Loch  Moy,  at  the  N. 

end  of  which  is  Moy  Hall,  the  residence  of  The  Macintosh.  103^4  ^* 

Moy,   107  M.  DavioU  Fine  mountain  view.    The  line  now  sweeps 

round  CuUoden  Moor  (p.  546)  and  reaches  the  (IIIV4  ^•).  station 

of  CuUoden,  —  118  M.  Inverness,  see  p.  645. 

74.  From  Invemess  to  Thnrso  and  Wick. 

Highland  Railwat  to  Thwrso,  154  M.,  in  0>/4-6Vs  hrs.  (fares  26s.  6d., 
12s.) ;  to  Wiek,  161  M.,  in  6-61/4  hrs.  (fares  26s.  9d.,  12«.);  only  two  through- 
trains  daily.  The  picturesque  district  opened  up  by  the  first  half  of  this 
route  offers  many  attractions  to  the  angler  and  the  pedestrian. 

Invemess,  see  p.  545.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Ness  and  (1  M.) 
the  Caledonian  Canal  (jp,  544),  and  beyond  Craig  Phadrig(j^.bw;  1.) 
comes  in  sight  of  the  Beauly  Firth,  which  it  skirts  for  about  6  M. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  llith  is  the  Blaek  Isle  (see  below),  the 
name  given  to  the  peninsula  between  the  Firths  of  Beauly  and  Cro- 
marty. —  Beyond  (7  M.)  Clones  we  cross  the  Beauly  by  a  viaduct, 
from  which  there  is  a  view  (left)  of  Beaufort  Castle  (1885),  the 
imposing  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  chief  of  the  Frasers. 

9*/2M.  Beauly  (pron.  *Bewley'j  Lovat  Arms;  Priory;  C(iledonian\ 
The  village,  Y2  ^-  ^  ^^^  right,  contains  a  ruined  Priory  of  123(). 
-  A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken  hence  to  the  (3  M.)  Fall*  of 
Klhnoraek  •  and  (10  H.)  Btruv.  Good  walkers  may  go  on  thence  through 
Olen  Affrie  to  (52  H.  from  Beauly;  mail-cart  daUy  to  Invereannich,  17  M.) 
Olen  Shiel,  on  the  W.  coast,  one  of  the  grandest  walks  in  Scotland;  or 
through  OUk  Strath/etrrar  to  (35  H.)  Btrathearron  (p.  568) ;  or  through  Olen 
Cannich  to  (40  H.)  Loeh  AUh  (p.  545).  Inns  are  few  and  far  between  on  these 
routes.  The  Falls  of  ihe  Qlomach,  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Scotland, 
may  be  visited  from  the  Shiel  Inn  (10  M.),  or  from  Balmacara  Hotel  (p.  545) 
on  Loeh  Alsh  (16  H.). 

From  (18  M.)  Muir  ofOrd  (Station  Hotel),  famous  for  its  cattle 
markets,  a  branch-line  runs  to  (13  M.)  Fortrose,  in  the  Black  Isle 
(see  above). 

Fortrose  (Royal),  with  1060  inhab.,  once  the  episcopal  town  of  Boss, 
has  a  ruined  cathedral.  About  1  H.  to  the  K.E.  is  Eoumartie  (Hawkhill 
Marine;  Kincurdy),  a  sea-bathing  and  golfing  resort,  and  7  H.  farther  on 
is  Cromarty  (Royal),  with  1780  inhab.,  the  diminutive  county-town  of  Crom- 
artyshire, on  a  safe  and  commodious  bay,  whence  a  steam-launch  plies  to 
g  M.)  Invwgordon  (p.  663).  Hugh  Miller  (1802^)  was  bom  at  Cromarty.  — 
Perry  l^om  Chanonry  Point  to  Fort  George,  see  p.  547. 

Beyond  (16  M.)  Conon  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Cromarty  Firth 
and  oToss  the  Conon,  —  ISi/a  M.  DingwaU  (Royal,  well  spoken  of; 
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National;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  tlie  quiet  county-town  of  Ross,  at 
the  head  of  the  Cromarty  Firth.  Pop.  2750. 
^  A  branch -Une  (fares  9<f.,  4i/sd.)  runs  hence  in  10  min.  to  (4^4  M.) 
Btrathpeffer  (200  ft.-,  Ben  Wyvis,  R.  At..  D.  As.  Qd.-,  Spa^  R.  from  4«., 
D.  Ai.  hd.  \  Strafhpefer,  B.  4s.,  D.  from  3s.  ^  numerous  Lodging  House*)^  a 
much  visited  spa,  with  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  and  golf-links.  Num- 
erous excursions  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood.  Ben  Wyvit  (3429  ft. ; 
guide  and  pony  20«.)  is  easily  ascended  hence  in  8  hrs.  (there  and  back). 
Fbom  Dingwall  to  Etlx  uf  Loohalsh,  63V2  H.,  'Dingwall  &  Skye  Bail- 
way'  in  2V2-3V8  hrs. -(fares  10».  7d.,  6*.  Qy^a.).  This  picturesque  line  tra- 
verses Scotland  from  £.  to  W.  From  (12  M.)  Oarve  (hotel)  a  mail-cart  runs 
to  (32  SI.)  Ullapool  (p.  567).  To  the  left  we  pass  Loch  LuicJusrt.  At  (28  M.) 
JehnasTieen  diverges  the  coach-road  to  Xoch  Haree  (p.  646)  and  (29  M.) 
Galrloch  (p.  546).  From  (46  H.)  Strathearron  (hotel)  a  road  runs  to  (4  M.) 
Loehcarron^  whence  Loch  Torridon  may  be  visited  (mail-gig  twice  daily  to 
Lochcarron,  once  to  Shieldaiff).  —  From  (53  M.)  Strome  Feriff  (Station  Hotel; 
Olenshiel),  a  ferry  plies  across  Loch  Carron  to  Sirome  Castle.  —  53  M. 
Floekton',  60  M.  Duirinish.  ■—  From  (63Vs  M.)  Kyle  of  LoehaUh  (Stotion 
Hotel,  R.  Ss.  6(f.,  D.  is.  6d.;  Old  Kyle  Hotel;  Rail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  steamers 
ply  to  Portree,  Stomoway,  Oban,  etc.  (comp.  pp.  542,  543).  Ferry  Q/id.) 
to  Kyle  Akin  (King's  Arms;  Eyleakin)  in  Skye. 

Beyond  Dingwall  the  railway  skirts  Cromarty  Firth  on  the  right, 
with  a  view  of  Ben  Wyvis  (see  above)  on  the  left.  At  (25  M.)  Novar 
the  misnamed  Aultgraat  (^Ugly  Burn')  descends  through  the  *Black 
Rock  of  Kilteam,  a  curious  deep  and  narrow  gorge.  —  31^2^*  ^^- 
vergordon  (Commercial;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Stall),  a  thriving  little  ship- 
ping-port, with  1120  inhab.  and  a  steam-fezry  to  Cromarty  (p.  662). 
40  M.  Feafn  gave  name  to  an  abbacy  founded  in  1230,  of  which 
Patrick  Hamilton  (p.  561)  was  titular  abbot.  The  abbey-church 
(recently  restored)  is  still  used  as  the  parish- church.  To  the 
right  lies  the  circular  Loch  Eye,  A  little  farther  on  we  obtain  a 
fine  view  over  the  flat  Fendom  More,  terminating  in  Tarbat  Ness 
on  the  N.,  and  over  Dornoch  Firth,  behind  which  rise  the  Suther- 
land hills. 

44  M.  Tain  (Royal ;  Balnagown  Arms),  a  quiet  little  town,  with 
1646  inhab.,  on  Dornoch  Firth,  contains  an  ancient  Tower,  now 
forming  part  of  the  County  Buildings,  and  the  Gothic  Church  of  St, 
Duthac  or  Duthus,  erected  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1871-76. 

About  4  M.  to  the  "N.W.  is  Meikle  Ferry,  where  we  may  cross  the  firth 
(fare  Is.)  to  Skibo,  near  which  is  Bkiho  Castle^  the  residence  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  About  5  M.  to  the  N.  of  Skibo  is  Dornoch  (p.  564),  which, 
however,  is  usually  approached  from  2%«  ifottnd  Station  (p.  664),  7  M.  to 
the  K.,  and  no  less  than  34  M.  from  Tain  by  the  eirouitoos  route  followed 
by  the  railway. 

Beyond  Tain  the  railway  skirts  the  upper  part  of  Dornoch  Firth. 
—  57  M.  Bonar  Bridge  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms ;  Bridge  Inn ;  Balna- 
gown Arms,  1  M.  to  the  S.).   We  next  cross  the  Carron  Water  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland,  formed  by  the  Shin  and 
Oykell.    Fine  views  to  the  left.   From  (61  M.)  /nv<T8h.wv  Cg^Vai^'ss^ 
Inn ;  iBrenn  Hotel,   i  1/4  M.  to  the  ^  .^,  t\i^  ^wX  «.\a.>2«$^  *\».%^^^'s«:- 
Jsnd,  a  roAd  ascends  besides  the  li^w  0\jteeU  ti>  ^^:^^o*(^n». 
0. 564).   The  train  ascends  the  precipitous  ^«XVei  ol^^^^^^-*^^^ 
above  the  stream. 
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668/4  M.  Lairg  (Bail.  Rfmt.  Stall).  Tlie  village  (SuiherUind 
Arms)  lies  2  M.  fiom  the  station  (omn.,  6<i.) ,  at  the  foot  of  Loch 
Shin  (17  M.  long,  1-2  M.  broad).  From  Lairg  mail -cart  routes 
diverge  in  yarious  directions,  by  means  of  which  the  highly  pictur- 
esque country  to  the  W.  and  N.W.,  much  frequented  by  anglers, 
may  be  conveniently  explored. 

Fbok  Laibo  to  Loch  Ikvkb,  49  H.,  mail-cart  daily  in  8-9  hrs.  (fare 
13«.  6d.).  Turning  to  the  S.  at  the  hotel,  the  road  crosses  the  river  Bhm^ 
skirts  it  for  Vs  M.,  and  descends  to  (11  If.)  RotehaW^  near  which  are  the 
pretty  falls  of  the  Cauley.  Road  hence  to  Jnvershin^  see  above.  Beyond 
Bosehall  onr  ronte  ascends  Strath  Oykelly  keeping  near  the  river,  to  (17  M.) 
OyMl  Bridge  Hotels  frequented  hy  anglers.  As  we  proceed  a  number  of 
isolated  mountain- summits  come  into  sight:  to  the  right  Btn  More  (see 
below),  in  front  SuOveny  with  Canitp  on  its  right  and  Coulmore  and  Conlbeg 
on  its  left  Beyond  the  little  Loch  Creigffie  (on  the  left)  the  road  descends 
to  (27  H.)  Aultnage<»lgcuJi  /no,  an  anglers*  resort  on  Loeh  Borrolan.  From 
(28V2  M.)  Ledmore  a  road  leads  to  the  left  to  Loch  Broom  and  (18  H.) 
Ullapool  (p.  567).  Our  road  t^rns  to  the  K.  and  after  an  ascent  descends 
again  to  (36  M.)  *Iw^inadamph  Hotel  (pens,  from  i2«.),  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Assynt,  whence  Ben  More  of  A»$ynt  0273  ft.)i  Canitp  (2779  ft.),  and  Qiuinag 
(2668  ft.)  may  be  ascended.  Farther  on  we  skirt  the  I^.  bank  of  *Loch 
Auyni  (7  M.  long ;  Vs  V-  wide),  passing  (88  M.)  Skaig  Bridge^  whence  a 
road  leads  to  the  N.  to  Scourie  (p.  667),  and  Anally  descend  from  the  foot 
of  the  loch  to  (49  M.)  Loeh  Inver  (jp.  567). 

Fbom  Laibo  to  Sgoubib  (44  H. ;  fare  12s.)  and  to  Ddbnebs  (56  M.  v  15«.)i 
mail-carts  daily  in  71/2  and  9  hrs.  respectively.  The  road,  leading  to  the 
N.  from  the  hotel,  skirts  the  l^.E.  bank  of  Loeh  Shfn  for  0  M.,  then  quits 
it  for  7  M.  more,  but  returns  to  it  at  the  (12  M.)  river  Fiag.  Ben  Clibriek 
(3154  ft.),  Ben  Hope  (p.  565),  Ben  Hee  (see  below),  and  Ben  More  successively 
come  in  sight  as  we  proceed.  Kear  the  lower  end  of  the  loch  numerous 
traces  of  attempts  at  reclamation  may  be  observed.  We  finally  quit  Loch 
Shin  at  (16  M.)  Overseaig  Inn,  and  proceed  to  the  K.W.  passing  Loeh  Griam 
and  Loeh  Merklemd.  To  the  left  stretches  Reeqf  Deer  Fore^,  culminating 
in  Ben  Hee  (2864  ft.).  At  the  N.  end  of  Loeh  More  we  reach  (SO  H.)  Ach/arrie, 
beyond  which  the  road  runs  between  Ben  Stack  (2867  ft.)  and  Loch  Stack. 
We  follow  the  Laxfordj  the  discharge  of  the  latter,  to  (37  H.)  Lax/oi-d 
Bridge  (p.  567),  where  the  routes  to  (44  H.)  Scourie  (p.  667)  and  to  (56  M.) 
Dumesi  separate  (comp.  p.  567). 

Fbom  Laxbo  to  Tongue,  8^  H.,  mail-cart  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat 
in  7  hrs.  (fare  10«.),  returning  on  the  alternate  days.  We  follow  the  Scourie 
route  (see  above)  for  2  M.,  then  turn  to  the  right  and  ascend  StrcUh  Tiny 
to  (12  M.)  Craek  (tavern),  beyond  which  we  descend  through  a  moorland 
region  with  distant  mountain-views  to  (21  M.)  Altndharra  (inn),  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Ifaver  (6  H.  long).  A  road  ^verging  here  to  the  W .  leads  to 
(20  M.)  JSrribol  (see  p.  568);  another,  leading  to  the£.,  skirts  theN.  bank 
of  Loch  Naver  and  then  descends  Strath  Naver  to  (28  M.)  BettyhUl  (p.  568). 
—  The  Tongue  road  runs  to  the  N.  over  moorland,  then  descends  to  pass 
between  Loch  Loyal  and  Ben  Loyal  (2500  ft.).  We  enjoy  a  fine  sea-view 
on  the  final  descent  to  (38  M.)  Tongw  (p.  568). 

Beyond  Lairg  the  railway  descends  to  the  coast  through  Strath- 
fleet.  78  M.  The  Mound,  so  called  from  a  mound  1000  yds.  long,  con- 
structed by  Telford  across  Loch  Fleet  to  aflFord  a  passage  for  the  road. 

^  IJe^*  railway  runs  hence  (7»/4  M.  in  '/a  hr.)  to  Dornoch  {Sutherland 
Arme,  R.  8».,  D  As. ;  Station  Hota,  R.  4s.  6d.,  D.  6».),  the  dean  and  quiet 
county-town  (614  inhab.)  of  Sutherland,  with  a  13th  cent.  Cathedral,  now 
an^A  f  .*;• .  P/«*«l»-«bti»ch,  and  one  tower  of  a  castle  destroyed  in  1570. 
uood  sea-bathing  and  golfing. 

Is  « '^^1*^®  I®'*  ^^^'^  ^^  Bhragie  (1256  ft),  on  the  summit  of  which 
a  colossal  monument,  by  Chantrey,  to  the  first  Duke  of  Suther- 
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land.  —  82^2  M.  Oolspie  (Sutherland  Arms,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  4s.),  a 
pleasant  but  somewhat  dull  village  with  1665  inhah.,  on  the  coast. 
About  3/4  M.  to  the  E.  is  Dunrobin  Castle^  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  modern  edifice  incorporating  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortress  dating  from  1097  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds). 

We  now  cross  the  Brora  to  (8872  M.)  Brora  (Royal  Victoria ; 
Sutherland  Arms,  pens,  from  9«.),  a  golfing-resort,  with  coal-mines. 
In  this  neighbourhood  numerous  Pictish  remains  have  been  found, 
including  Cinn  Trolla,  a  Pictish  house,  passed  by  the  railway  3  M. 
farther  on.  —  At  (953/4  M.)  Loth  we  pass  Olen  Loth,  where  the  last 
wolf  was  killed  in  Scotland  iu  1680.  —  101 1/2  M.  Helmsdale  (Bel- 
grave  Arms;  Commercial,  R.  ds.  6d.,  D.  from  28.  6d.;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Stall),  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  herring-fishery,  with  a  ruined  castle 
(15th  cent.).  The  railway  here  abruptly  leaves  the  coast  to  avoid 
the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  ascends  the  uninteresting  Strath  Ullie, 

From  Helmsdale  a  road  runs  along  the  coast  to  (23V3  H.)  Lyhster  (mail- 
gig  daily)  via  (9V«  M.)  BerriedaU,  (iby-z  M.)  Duhbeath  (inn),  (19  M)  Latheron 
(inn),  and  (21  M.)  Forse  (inn).  From  Lyhster  (Portland  Arms),  an  impor- 
tant fishing-village,  a  light  railway  goes  on  to  (IBi/s  M.)  Wick  (see  below). 

The  Suisgill  Bum,  on  the  right,  beyond  (IIO3/4  M.)  Kildonan, 
was  the  scene  of  the  'Sutherland  gold-diggings' in  1868-69.  On  both 
sides  of  the  line  are  seen  remains  of  unsuccessful  reclamation- 
works,  now  abandoned.  To  the  left  lies  Loch  Ruar.  From  (I28V2  ^0 
Forsinard  (inn)  a  road  runs  due  N.,  up  Strath  Halladale,  to  (16  M.) 
Melvich  (p.  668).  The  scenery  improves.  To  the  left  are  the  two 
peaks  of  Ben  Oriam  (1936  ft. ,  1900  ft.)  and  (farther  off)  Ben  Loyal 
(2504ft.)  and  Ben  Hope  (3040  ft.);  and  in  the  distance  to  the  right 
rise  Morven  (2313  ft.),  the  Maiden  Pap  (1587  ft.),  and  Scaraven 
(2054  ft.).  —  1453/4  M.  Halkirk  (Ulbster  Inn)  is  situated  on  the 
Thurso  River,  a  famous  salmon-stream.  The  ancient  Brawl  Tower 
is  fitted  up  as  an  anglers^  hotel. 

At  (I47Y4  M.)  Oeorgemas  Junction  the  line  to  (58/4  M.)  Thurso 
diverges  to  the  N. 

Thnrso  (Royal;  Station),  an  irregularly  built  town  with  3600  inhab., 
is  situated  on  a  bay  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Hoy  (p.  569).  The  Town 
Hall  contains  a  Mutmm,  including  the  collections  of  Robert  Dick  (d.  1866), 
baker  and  naturalist.  Large  quantities  of  Caithness  flagstones  are  exported 
annually.  The  harbour  is  small,  and  all  large  vessels  lie  in  Scrabsier 
Roadie  2  H.  to  the  N.W.  To  the  E  rise  Thurso  Castle,  the  handsome  modern 
residence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Harold''*  Tower,  over  the  tomb  of  Earl 
Harold  (d.  1190),  who  ruled  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  —  Steamer 
from  Scrabster  to  Orkney  (p.  668)  daily ;  to  Leiih  once  a  week ;  coach  from 
Thurso  to  Wiek  daily;  mail-cars  to  Tongue  (p.  668),  to  Dunnet  and  Mey 
(16  M.;  fare  i«.  6(1.).  to  Birathy  (23  M.;  8«.),  And  to  Bettyhill  (821/2  M.-,  4«.). 
—  Dunnet  Head  (346  ft.),  about  14  M.  by  road  from  Thurso,  is  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Scotland. 

Beyond  Oeorgemas  we  pass  Loch  Wallen,  o^VX^aX^Vc, 
d6iM.  Wiok (Station;  Caledonian),  t\vft  ^Vv^l %«i^^ ^^ ^^ ^^'^'^^'"^i^ 
Bive  Ssbery  district,  with  a  haxboux  tenienW^  ^^V^^'^'^^  "^"^  \  ^tv  ' 
i 00,0001.    Daring  the  herring-BeaBOH  t\L^  ox^Vcv^^^  ^^^^SNsw^-^^ 
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about  8500  is  nearly  doubled.  The  view  of  the  herring-fleet  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  harbour,  and  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  pack- 
ing the  flah  are  characteristic.  About  l^/i  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town 
is  the  Auld  Man  o*  WSefe,  a  square  tower  of  the  castle  of  Old  Wick. 

A  mail-cart  (fare  2f .  6<l.)  runs  daily  to  (11  H.)  the  site  of  /oAn  o'  Oroafi 
Home  (hot«l),  vii  OVt  M.)  Keiu  (inn)  and  (17  M.)  Euma  (hotel).  John 
o^  Groat,  according  to  the  l^end,  was  a  Dutchman,  who  built  an  octagonal 
house,  with  eight  doors  and  containing  an  eight-sided  table,  in  order  to 
preyent  dijpates  as  to  precedence  in  his  family.  —  About  U/t  H.  to  ttie  E 
is  *Duneemrinf  Head  (210  ft.),  with  fine  cliff-scenery  and  sea-view.  —  From 
John  o^  Groat's  House  a  good  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (90  M.)  Thurso 
(p.  666) ,  vii  (7  H.)  Jf^y  (Berriedale  Arms),  whence  a  mail-cart  starts  for 
Thurso  daily  at  11  a.m.,  (13  H.)  Dunnet  (hotel),  and  (15  M.)  CasOeUfwn. 

Steamers  ply  from  Wick  to  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  twice  a  week,  and  to 
Xlriwallt  once  a  week  in  summer.  Mail-gig  dally  to  (21  H.)  Thur§o  (fare 
1«.  6tf.;  see  p.  666);  light  railway  to  (ISi/s  H.)  LffbUer  (see  p.  666). 

76.  From  Oairloch  to  Ullapool,  Loeh  Inver,  Damess, 

and  Thnrso. 

206  M.  Coast  Boad  practicable  all  the  way  for  carriages,  which  may  be 
hired  at  the  principal  hotels  en  routty  but  not  for  motor-cars  (comp.  p.  zxvi). 
There  Is  no  public  conveyance  all  the  way,  but  Mail  Carts  ply  over  certain 
stages:  e.ff.  Gairloch  to  (14  M.)  Aulthea ;  Scourie  to  (7  M.)  l4aford  Bridget 
Laxford  Bridge  to  (13  M.)  Durness ;  Tongue  to  (46  H.)  Thurso.  The  tourist 
may  also  avaU  himself  of  the  steamers  from  Oban  (Glasgow),  calling  weekly 
at  Gairloch,  Poolewe,  Aultbea,  Ullapool,  and  Loch  Inver  (on  the  northward 
journey  only),  to  Stomoway,  and  thence  proceed  to  Thnrso  direct  (weekly 
steamer)  or  vi&  Stromness  (weekly).  During  the  season  steamers  also  caU 
occasionally  at  Inverpolly,  Badcall,  Loch  Inchard.  and  Loch  Bribol  (see 
McuBrayntU  Monihly  SaUing  BilU).  SaOing  or  rowing-boats  may  be  hired 
at  yarious  points.  —  Dundonnell,  Ullapool,  Loch  Inver,  etc.,  are  convenient 
starting-places  for  excursions  into  the  interior  of  Boss  and  Sutherland;  and 
at  various  points  midl-eart  routes  diveree  to  the  B.  and  8.E.,  connecting 
with  B.  72  at  Garve  (p.  663),  Lairg  (p.  664),  etc.  It  Should  be  noted  that 
after  the  beginning  of  August ,  when  deer-stalking  begins,  the  liberty  of 
traversing  the  moors  and  ascending  the  mountains  is  much  curtaUed. 
Anglers  will  find  numerous  good  streams  in  this  district,  about  which  in- 
formation is  supplied  at  the  hotels. 

F&oM  Gaiblooh  to  Ullapool,  42  M.  OcUrloeh,  see  p.  546.  The 
road  leads  to  the  N.E.,  vill  (3  M.)  Loch  ToUiCy  whence  there  is  a  fine 
♦View  of  Loch  Maree  (p.  646),  to  (7  M.)  Poolewe  (Poolewe  Hotel), 
at  the  head  of  Loeh  Ewe.  14  M.  AuUhea  (hotel)  lies  opposite  the 
well-cultivated  Evte  Island.  —  17  M.  Sandy  on  Gmlnard  Bay. 

Boats  may  be  hired  here,  either  for  the  whole  journey  to  Uttapool^ 
round  Cailleeieh  Heady  or  up  Little  Loch  Broom  to  Dundonnell  (see  below)  ^ 
fare  for  either  about  23«.,  time  3-6  hrs. 

The  road  beyond  Sand  skirts  the  coast,  crossing  (21  M.)  the 
Oruinard  by  a  bridge,  then  ascends  inland  to  the  right  beyond  Mun- 
gatdale,  A  little  farther  on,  fine  view  of  Little  Loch  Brooniy  between 
Sailmor  (2508  ft.)  on  the  S.  and  Ben  OoUach  (2082  ft.)  on  the  N 
At  the  head  of  the  loch  lies  (34  M.)  DundonneU  (hotel). 

i  A  «°  *«®  ?•  H??J?*®  mountoinous  DtrndonntU  FortHy  culminating  in  ChxOlkh 
(An  TeaUaeh;  8483  ft.).  —  The  road  to  (84  M.)  Qarve  (p.  663)  ascends  the 
Son-In'^^®^'^'^'^**?'  the  fiir«lfc6«sr  RUm-y  which  enters  the  loch  at  Dun- 
don.eU,  and  joim  the  road  from  Ullapool  at  (16  M.)  Bratmon  (p.  667). 
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Tlie  road  now  suimounts  the  col  to  the  N.,  and  descends  to  Loch 
Broom  ('Loch  of  the  Showers')  at  (40  M.)  AultnahofriCj  whence  we 
ferry  across  to  (1  M.)  — 

42  M.  Ullapool  (^Royal,  pens.  45a.-608.  per  week;  Caledonian, 
R.  2-35.,  D.  3-48.),  a  village  with  870  inhab.  and  a  good  harbour. 
Founded  in  1788  by  the  British  Fishery  Society  as  a  fishing-station, 
Ullapool  has  lost  its  importance  with  the  decline  of  the  herring- 
fishery.    Loch  AchaUt  lies  3  M.  to  the  £. 

A  steamer  plies  hence  weekly  to  Stomoway  ^«.). 

From  Ullapool  to  Garve,  32  H.,  mail-cart  daily  (fare  8«.)-  This  fine 
ronte  follows  an  undulating  course  to  tbe  S.E.,  skirting  the  N.E.  shore  of 
Loch  Broom  (see  above),  then  ascends  the  river  Broom  to  (13  H.)  Braemore, 
in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  free)  are  the  picturesque  FaU»  of  Mecuach, 
To  the  left  rises  Ben  Dearg  (3457  ft.).  Thence  we  ascend  to  Dirrie  More 
(910  ft.),  a  desolate  pass  on  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Ger- 
man Oceans,  and  descend  again  to  (22  M.)  Alguieh  (inn),  whence  the  road 
leads  down  Btraih  Garve,  with  a  view  of  Littie  Ben  Wyvi*  (2590  ft.)  on  the 
left,  to  (32  M.)  Oarve  (p.  563). 

Fbom  Ullapool  to  Loch  Invbb,  32  M.  —  We  skirt  Loch  Broom 
for  some  miles,  with  a  view  of  Isle  Martin  to  the  left,  strike  inland 
at  the  Cainaird  River ,  and  beyond  the  slopes  of  Ben  More  Coigach 
(2435  ft.)  turn  to  the  W.  along  the  N.  banks  of  Loch  Lurgan  and 
Loch  BaddegyUy  with  Coulbeg  (2520  ft.)  and  Stack  Polly  (2010  ft.) 
on  our  right.  23  M.  Inverpolly  lies  on  EnardBay^  a  little  beyond  the 
river  Polly.  Crossing  the  Kirkaig^  with  a  view,  to  the  right,  of 
Suilven  and  (farther  off)  Ganisp  (see  below),  we  reach  — 

32  M.  LocIl  Inver  {CuUig  Hotel,  near  the  pier,  first-class,  R. 
from  4s.,  D.  4«.  6c2.),  with  good  sea-bathing,  a  tourist,  angling,  and 
summer  resort  of  growing  popularity. 

Among  the  numerous  excursions  conveniently  made  hence  are  those 
to  8uaven  or  the  Sugarloaf  (2399  ft.),  Cani$p  (W19  ft.),  •Loch  AteytU^  QuHnag 
(2660  ft.),  etc.  Mail-cart  daily  to  Lairg  (comp.  p.  564)  \  steamer  weekly  to 
Stomotoay  (p.  543). 

Fbom  Loch  Invbb  to  Scoubib,  30  M.  The  usual  carriage-route 

ascends  the  valley  of  the  Inver  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  ot*Loeh  Asayrd 

to  (11  M.)  8kaig  Bridge  (p.  664),  whence  it  runs  to  the  N.  between 

Qlasven  (2640  ft.j  right)  and  Quinag  (2660  ft.;  left).   At  (18  M.) 

Kylesku  Ferry  (inn)  we  cross  the  strait  between  Loch  Caimbawn 

(left)  and  Lochs  Olencoul  and  Olendhu  (right).  The  road  approaches 

the  coast  again  at  EdrachUUs  Bay,  on  which  lies  (27  M.)  Badcall, 
A  shorter  route  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  above  at  Loch  Inver,  and 
runs  round  the  coast  to  (15  M.)  Drwnbeg  (inn),  whence  we  ferry  (iO«.)  to 
(22  M.)  BadcaU  (see  above).  This  route  should  be  chosen  by  those  who 
have  already  seen  Loch  Assynt. 

30  M.  Sconrie  (Hotel,  well  spoken  of)  is  a  straggling  village 
with  a  view  of  the  island  of  Handa,  interesting  to  ornithologists. 

Mail-cart  to  (7  M.)  Lax  ford  Bridge  and  thence  to  (26  M.)  ZHmimm.,  «.«j^ 
p.  564;  to^  Xo^r^,  see  p.  561). 

Fbom  Soourib  to  Dubnbbs,  ^  M.  —  K  %t^«^  ^%^i«Yj\.\s«sv^  ^ 

io  (7M.)  Laxford  Bridge  (p.  664\    To  t\ie  t\^X.  ^A&^  "^«^  ^^ 

(2680  ft,)  and  Foinaven  (2980  ft.).    VI M..  KKicoiviclw  l^w*^-.  ^^^  ^ 
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head  of  Loeh  Inekard,   About  10  M.  farther  on  we  reach  the  Kyle 

of  DumesBy  across  which  a  ferry  (road  to  the  right,  2  M.  »hort  of 

Durness)  leads  to  the  Gape  Wrath  road  (see  below).  —  26  M.  Durness 

(Hotel,  well  spoken  of),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kyle,  with  a  view  of 

Hoy  (p.  569).   At  (^2  M*)  Btdmakiel  is  an  andent  ruined  church, 

with  some  interesting  tombstones.  —  Mail-cart  to  (56  M.)  Lairg, 

see  p.  564. 

About  14  H.  to  the  K.W.  ^ood  road ;  ferry,  see  above)  is  Oape  Wrath, 
the  K.W.  extremity  of  Scotland,  with  majestic  eliffs  from  260  to  000  ft. 
high.    On  the  eape  Is  a  lighthouse  (rfrnts.)* 

Fbox  Dusnbss  to  Thubso,  76  M.  The  road  runs  along  the  ex- 
treme N.  coast  of  Scotland.  1  M.  *Smoo  Cave^  consisting  of  several 
huge  chambers  in  the  limestone  rock ;  the  inner  chambers  are  ac- 
cessible only  by  boat  (bargain).  Farther  on,  the  road  doubles  the 
head  of  Loeh  Er'ibol  (fine  scenery),  but  pedestrians  may  save  10  M. 
by  means  of  the  ferry  to  (18  M.)  Heilim  on  the  E.  bank.  From 
Eribol  ViUage,  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Heilim,  a  road  leads  to  the  S. ,  under 
the  slopes  of  Ben  Hope,  to  (20  M.)  Altrhaharra  and  (41  M.)  Lairg 
(p.  564).  —  Carriages  as  well  as  pedestrians  are  next  ferried  over 
the  (20  M.)  Hope  River  and  (at  high  tide  only)  the  (27  M.)  KyU  of 
Tongue  to  (30  M.)  Tongue  (♦Hotel). 

A  mail-cart  plies  hence  daily  to  (46  H.)  Thttrso  (p.  666)  in  8Va  hrs.  (fare 
8«.)}  another  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  to  (37  M.)  LcHrg  (see  p.  664). 

From  Tongue  the  road  leads  to  the  E.  over  the  Borgie  to  (43  72  M.) 
BettyhiU  of  Farr  (*Hotel),  at  the  month  of  Strathnaver.  Road  to 
Altnaharra,  see  p.  564.  From  (54^/2  M.)  Strathy  a  coach  piles  daily 
to  Thurso  (3«.).   58  M.  Melvich  (inn;  to  Forsinard,  see  p.  565). 

Near  (65  M.)  Reay  (inn)  we  enter  Caithness.  We  cross  the 
Forss  WaUr.  —  76  M.  Thurso  (p.  565). 

76.  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

Stbamkb  daily  from  Swabster  (p.  666)  to  Seapa  and  Strommess  (fares 
?«.,  4i.),  teaching  at  Hoxa  (for  St.  Margarets  Hope)  on  the  return-voyage. 
—  From  Leith,  vi&  (12  hrs.)  Aberdeen^  twice  weekly  to  ('24  hrs.)  Kirkwall 
(20«  ,  9*.)  and  (ca.  34  hrs.)  Lertoiek  (26«.,  10«.  6<f.),  touching  on  the  alter- 
nate voyages  at  Wiek  and  8t,  MargixreC*  Hope;  and  once  weekly  to 
(24  hrs.)  Stromnett  (20«.,  9«.),  Scalloway  (26«.,  10«.  6tf.),  and  Billiwick. 
Betam-tickets,  available  for  three  months,  on  all  these  routes,  at  a  fare 
and  a  half.  In  winter  the  steamers  ply  less  frequently.  —  Stromneu  may 
also  be  reached  by  steamers  from  Hverpool^  Oban,  Stomowe^^  Dundee^  etc. 

From  Kirkwall  the  ^Orcadia*  plies  twice  weekly  to  the  IN.  of  Orkney ; 
and  from  Lerwick  the  *£arl  of  Zetland'  thrice  weekly  to  the  N.  of  Shetland 
(information  at  the  offices  of  the  Korth  of  Scotland  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Steam  Navigation  Co.  at  Kirkwall,  Lerwick,  or  Scalloway). 

The  Obknby  Islands  (375  sq.  M. ;  pop.  27,723)  are  about  90  in 

number,  of  which  28  are  inhabited.  Pomona  or  Mainland  (207  sq.  M.; 

pop.  ca.  i7,000)  is  the  largest.    They  are  separated  from  the  N.  of 

Scotland  by  the  tempestuous  Pentland  Firth,  6V2-8  M.  ^ide.    The 

o^^''^^^?/^'^,^''! ^^^^  ^*1-  ^-  •'  pop-  ^7,755),  about  100  in  number, 
29  inhabited,  lie  50  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Orkneys,  with  which  they 
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unite  to  elect  a  member  of  parliament,  though  forming  a  separate 
county.    Mainland  (378  sq.  M. ;  pop.  ca.  20.,000)  is  the  largest. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  northern  archipelagoes,  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  Scandinavian  origin,  stoutly  refusing  to  call  themselves  Scots, 
speak  a  dialect  of  English,  with^  especially  in  Shetland,  an  infusion  of 
Norse  words;  and  they  still  retain  many  j^eculiar  manners  and  customs. 
The  UdaUert^  or  small  landowners  Cpeerie  lairds*),  are  the  only  real 
freeholders  in  Scotland.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, the  latter  of  which  has  recently  been  largely  developed,  so  that 
Shetland  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Scottish  herring-fishery. 
Shetland  hand-knit  shawls  and  hosiery,  and  Shetland  ponies  are  also 
noted.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  islands  are  the  magnificent  coast- 
scenery,  and  the  hroeh*  or  round  towers  and  other  prehistoric  antiquities, 
most  abundant  in  Orkney.  Anglers  find  excellent  fishing  for  sea-trout  and 
brown  trout. 

In  875  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  were  conquered  by  Harold  Haarfagr, 
and  they  remained  under  Scandinavian  sway  until  1468,  when  they  were 
assigned  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  as  a  pledge  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife, 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  which  was  never  paid.  In  1690  when  James  VI. 
married  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Danish  suzerainty  over  the  islands  was 
formally  relinquished.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  them  classic  ground 
by  his  ^Pirate\ 

The  best  time  for  visiting  these  islands  is  between  the  middle  of 
Jane  and  the  end  of  August.  A  week  will  be  found  ample  time  by  the 
ordinary  tourist.  Enquiries  as  to  inns  or  night-quarters  in  the  northern 
parts  01  the  groups  should  be  made  beforehand. 

1.  The  Orkney  Islands. 

The  steamer  from  Scrabster  (p.  568)  to  Stromness  crosses  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  stops  first  at  (4-5  hrs.)  Scapa  ,  on  Mainland, 
2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall,  whence  carriages  meet  the  boat. 

Stromness  (Mason's  Arms;  Commercial) ,  a  picturesque  and 
prosperous  little  seaport,  with  1900  Inhab.,  on  a  sheltered  bay,  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Gow,  the  *C5leveland'  of  Scott's  *Plrate*,  and 
of  Geo.  Stewart,  the  *Torquir  of  Byron's  poem  *The  Island'. 

ExouBSioNS.  To  the  island  of  *Hoy  iShip  Hotel,  at  Longhope),  about 
1  day ;  boat  lOx.,  to  the  ^Old  Man''  15«.  The  chief  points  in  Hoy  are  the 
fine  cll£fs  on  the  IS.  and  K.W.  coast  (including  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  an 
isolated  and  conspicuous  column  of  sandstone,  450  ft.  high),  the  Dioarfie 
Stone,  and  Ward  Hill  (1564  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  county.  —  To 
(12  M.)  Birsay,  via  Black  Crag  (406  ft).  Hole  of  Rotee^  and  other  fine 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland.  At  Birsay  are  a  ruined  Palace  (16th 
cent.),  built  by  a  natural  son  of  James  V.,  a  broch,  and  two  ruined 
churches.  —  To  (14  M.)  KirJneall,  see  below. 

Kirkwall y  i.e.  ^Church  Bay'  (Kirktoall;  Castle),  the  capital  of 
Orkney ,  is  a  clean  but  dull  town ,  with  3925  inhab.  and  a  good 
harbour.  The*Cathedral  ofSt.  Magnus  (Norm,  and  E.  E. ;  adm.  6d.), 
founded  In  1137  but  not  completed  till  1540,  is  one  of  the  three  old 
Scottish  cathedrals  that  are  still  in  nearly  complete  preservation. 
The  chancel,  which  is  used  as  the  parish-church,  has  a  good  rose- 
window,  inserted  about  1510.    The  ai(ia.^^-'«Qt>t  ^t^.  ^'^'^^i^^^^ 
the  nave-aislea  shonid  be  noticed,    liv  l\ie  xva-^fe  «^  \j\qvoqss^«v>n.^^^ 
W/U/am  Blame  ("1824-65),  the  AtrlcMi  e^^\oife^>  ^^^^*^  l^^^.W * 
Ci8i3^96\  the  Arctic  traYeller.    AdioiiAns  ^i'^  ^>S  ^"""^^^^^ 
/"a/ace,   in  which  Haco  of  Norway   dVeCi  \xi  ^'i*^^.  *-^^  ^^^ 
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Pdlaee,  bnllt  about  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  the  hall  of  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  ^Pirate'.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  aie  the  remains 
of  a  fort  built  by  Oromwell,  known  as  The  Mount, 

EzouBsioNS.  Coachefl  (fare  2t.  Gd.,  return  is.)  ply  daily  to  (14  H.) 
Stromne**,  afTording  an  opportunity  ox  visiting  (9  M.)  the  Tummitu  of 
Maethotee  and  (IO1/2  M.)  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stenness.  The  former  (adm. 
Gd.\  guldens  house  to  the  left  of  the  road),  a  chambered  sepulchral  mound, 
36  ft.  high  and  300  ft.  in  circumference,  was  found  in  1861  to  contain 
various  rude  carvings  and  Bunic  inscriptions.  The  ^Btones  of  Btannesa 
comprize  two  stone-circles  in  a  bleak  and  striking  situation  on  two  pro- 
montories in  the  Loch  of  Stennestt  connected  by  a  causeway  known  as 
the  Bridge  of  Brogar,  14  M.  Stromneu ,  see  p.  669.  —  Other  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Wideford  Hill  (726  ft.;  view),  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kirk- 
wall; to  Deemets^  the  easternmost  part  of  Mainland;  to  (20  M.)  Birsay 
Cp.  569),  its  N.W.  extremity,  etc. 

To  BuRRAT.  with  a  fine  broch,  a  ferry  C2s.)  plies  from  St.  Mary^s,  6  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall.  From  the  S.  side  of  Burray  another  ferry  (Qd, 
crosses  to  Bt.  Marffarefi  Hope  (inn ;  steamer,  see  p.  568)  on  South  Ron- 
ALD8BA.T.  JBoxo  (stoamer,  see  p.  OSS)  lies  8  M.  to  the  W.  —  To  (4  H.) 
Shapinshat,  on  which  is  Balfour  CattUy  with  fine  grounds,  a  mail-boat 
plies  daily.  —  To  Bousat,  a  local  steamer  (p.  56S)  thrice  weekly.  The 
adjacent  Eolishat  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Eecletiaj  in  honour  of 
the  old  ruined  Church  of  St.  MagntUy  remarkable  for  its  round  tower. 

To  the  NoBTHERN  Okknbys  by  the  *Orcadla*,  see  p.  668.  — 
Stronsat  and  Sand  at  both  contain  brochs,  and  Eday  has  nnmer- 
ons  antiquities.  In  Wbstbay  Is  the  rained  Castle  of  Noltland, 
begun  in  1422.  The  scenery  of  Noup  Head  (250  ft.),  3  M.  firom 
Pierowall  (inns),  the  chief  village  in  Westray,  is  famous.  North 
RoNALDSHAY  is  accesslble  only  by  boat  from  Sanday. 

2.  The  Shetland  Islands. 

The  weekly  steamer  from  Stromness  to  Scalloway  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  cliff-scenery  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Orkneys ;  but  most 
tourists  will  find  the  route  from  Kirkwall  to  (8-9  hrs.)  Lerwick  more 
conyenient.  About  halfway  on  the  latter  we  pass  the  lonely  Fair 
hie  (200  inhab.),  famous  for  its  hand-knit  hosiery,  with  patterns 
said  to  haye  been  introduced  by  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  yessel 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Lerwick,  i,e,  ^Clay  Ba-jf  (Grand,  R,  4«.,  D.  3-4«.;  Queen's), 
capital  of  Shetland,  a  seaport  with  4060  inhab.,  has  a  good  pier  and 
esplanade.  The  fine  Town  Hall  (adm.  6(2.)  contains  modern  stained- 
glass  windows,  illustrating  the  history  of  Shetland,  and  a  small 
picture-gallery.  Flue  view  from  the  tower.  The  Anderson  Institute 
is  a  school.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  Fort  Charlotte,  originally 
built  by  Cromwell.   The  island  of  Bressay  landlocks  the  harbour. 

ExcuBsioNS.  To  the  IToup  of  Nou  (600  ft.),  either  by  boat  (8-9  hrs.^ 
15-20«.)  round  Bressay  or  on  foot  (14  H.  there  and  back),  ferrying  from 
Lerwick  to  Bressay,  and  from  Bressay  to  Noss.  Permission  to  land  on 
Noss  must  be  obtained  from  the  factor  on  Bressay.  The  clifls  are  best 
seen  from  the  sea.  The  tiny  Holm  of  No*s  is  separated  teo^  the  8.  end 
S.,5W  "^  ^  precipitous  chasm  only  60  ft.  wide,  formerly  crossed  by  a 
of  ^dl^^I  ^^  m  ^'i?  *:r®  parallel  ropes,  now  removed  in  eonseauence 
Of  aocidents.  —  To  SeaOowaw  (p.  671)  viA   Ti»gwaU,   returning  ^  ^^iil- 
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berteick^  16  H.  there  and  back.  —  To  Moiua  and  Fitful  Head^  28  M.  The 
road  runs  to  the  S.  from  Golherwick  (p.  570)  to  (18  M.)  Sandlodge,  where 
permission  is  obtained  to  ferry  to  the  0  M.)  island  of  Moiua,  on  which 
is  the  finest  *Broch  or  ^Pietish  Tower''  in  Scotland.  —  From  Sandlodge  the 
road  continues  to  the  S.  to  (26  M.)  Sumborough  Head  (300  ft.),  and  thence 
runs  to  the  N.W.  to  (28  M.)  *Fi(/ul  Mead  (928  ft.).  There  is  a  lighthouse 
on  each  promontory.' 

Scalloway  ^i^oya^;  Scalloway )y  with  730  Inhab.,  Is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  head  of  Cliff  Sound^  6  M.  l^om  Lerwick.  The  Ca^tle^ 
built  in  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  is  in  tolerable  preservation. 

The  steamer  route  from  Scalloway  to  Hillswick  (comp.  p.  568)  is  one 
of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  islands,  with  views  of  magnificent  cliff- 
scenery.  To  the  W.  as  we  leave  Scalloway  appears  the  distant  island  of 
Foula  (260  inhab.),  a  famous  haunt  of  sea-fowl.  To  the  right  is  the  ]  arish 
of  WallSj  noted  for  its  ^voes^  (bays)  and  lochs.  At  Brae^  where  Mainland 
narrows  to  an  isthmus,  the  MavU  Orind  or  OulFi  Bridge^  only  50  yds. 
wide,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  catch  the  Lerwick  steamer  in  the  Sulkm 
Voe.  Sillswick  (hotel)  is  near  some  of  the  best  cliff-scenery  in  the  islands. 

To  the  NoBTHBBN  Shetlands  by  the  'Earl  of  Zetland',  see  p.  568. 
The  steamer  on  certain  voyages  visits  the  N.W.  parts  of  Mainland. 
—  Whalsay  is  the  first  island  touched  at.  Yell  ,  a  bleak  island, 
has  numerous  hrochs  and  ruined  chapels.  Fetlab,  to  the  N.E.  is 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  northernmost  island  is  Unst  ,  at  the 
S.W.  end  of  which  is  the  rained  Muness  Castle  (1598).  Balta 
Sound  (hotel),  on  the  E.  coast,  is  an  important  fishing-station ;  near 
it  are  three  stone-circles.  About  2M.  to  the  N.  is  Haroldswickj  where 
Harold  Haarfagr  landed  in  872  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  islands. 
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BarfrestoD  Church  33. 
Barholme  Tower  513. 
Barking  497. 
Barkstone  443. 
Barle,  the  134.  174. 
Barmouth  311. 

—  Junction  313. 
Barnard  CasUe  460. 
Barnard's  Heath  379. 
Bambougle  626. 
Bametby  470. 

Bam  Gates  Inn  419. 
Bamham  64. 
Barnsley  880. 
Barnstaple  167. 
Bamston  284. 
Bamt  Green  198. 
Bamton  Gate  525. 
Baron  Hill  806. 
Barracane  Bay  170. 
Barras  461. 
Barras  Head  162. 
Barrhead  612. 
Barrow  Falls  427. 
Barrow-in-Furness  410. 
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Barrow-on-8oar  8T3. 
Barry  906. 
Barton  Broads  187. 

—  Hoase  497. 

—  on-Hamber  zxxyiii. 

—  on-8ea  97. 
Baachurch  288. 
Baae  Brown  481. 
Basford  382. 
Basildon  Park  112. 
Basing  House  77. 
Basingstoke  77. 
Basingwerk  Abbey  294. 
Baslow  895. 

Bass  Book  5C^ 
Bassenthwaite  494. 
Bat  A  Ball  13. 
Bath  113.  It. 
Bathampton  113. 
BaUey  367. 
Battle  38. 

Battlefield  Church  277. 
BatUesbury  118. 
Batty  Moss  440. 
Bawtry  444. 
Bayham  Abbey  14. 
Beachy  Head  U. 
Beaconsfield  386. 
Beal  469. 
Beaminster  112. 
BeamslOT  Beacon  441. 
Bearley  258. 
Beamback,  isl.  182. 
Bearsted  36. 
Beaton's  Mill  686. 
Beattock  609. 
Beauchief  899. 
Beaufort  Castle  662. 
Beaulleu  Abbey  84. 

—  Boad  97. 
Beauly  662. 

—  Firth  646.  662. 
Beaumaris  306. 
Beauport  96. 
Bebington  889. 
Beccles  494. 
Beekenham  18. 
Beckfoot  411. 
Becky  Falls  186. 
Bector  144. 
Bedale  44B. 
Beddau-Gwyr-Ardudwy 

328. 
Beddgelert  884. 
Bedd  Taliesin  281. 
Bedford  876. 
Bedminster  127. 
Bedruthan  Steps  160. 
Bedworth  369. 
Beeehen  CUff  117. 
Beer  106. 

—  Alston  144. 

—  Ferrera  144. 


Beeston  Castle  392. 

—  Tor  400. 
Begbrooke  261. 
Bekesboume  88. 
Beld  Orftie  510. 
Belfast  406. 
Belford  459. 
Bell  Busk  439. 
BeUe  Isle  414. 
Bell  Rock  662. 

—  Weir  Lock  232. 
Belper  870. 
Belton  House  888. 
Belvoir  CasUe  888. 
Bembridge  70. 
Bemerside  605. 
Bemerton  106. 
Ken  A'an  648. 

—  Alder  661. 

—  Arkle  667. 

—  Arthur  648. 

—  Bhragie  664. 

—  Cleuch  536. 

—  GUbriek  564. 

—  Gruachan  639.  640. 

—  Derg  667. 

—  Goleach  666. 

—  Griam  666. 

—  Hee  664. 

—  Hope  566. 

—  Ime  648. 

—  Lawers  660. 

—  Ledi  686. 

—  Lomond  688. 

—  Loyid  566. 

—  Lul  640. 

—  Xore  548.  660. 

Coigach  667. 

of  Assynt  664. 

—  Huich-Dhui  666. 

—  Nevis  644. 

—  Bhydding  441. 

—  Slioch  546. 

—  Stack  664. 
--  Vane  548. 

—  Venue  634. 

—  Voirlich  548. 

—  Vrackie  661. 

—  Wyvis  668. 

—  y-Gloe  666. 
Benderloch  648. 
Benfleet  498. 
Benglog  Falls  826. 
Benson  Lock  229. 
Bentley  490. 
Benton  468. 
Beresford  Dale  400. 
Berkeley  180. 

—  Eoad  190. 
Berkhampstead  262. 
Berkswell  968. 
Bermondsey  12. 
Berriedale  666. 


Berriew  378. 
Berry  Down  170. 

—  Head  138. 

—  Hill  408. 

—  Karbor  170. 

—  Pomeroy  Castle  140. 
Bervle  662. 
Berwiek  48. 

—  on-Tweed  469. 
Berwyn  320. 

—  Hills  283.  319. 
Betehworth  47.  61. 
Bethesda  303. 
Bettws-Garmon  883. 
Bettws-y-Coed  834. 
Bettyhill  of  Farr  568. 
Beulah  Spa  46. 
Bererley  467.  xlvii.  xlvlii. 

m.  Ivi. 
Bewdley  196. 
BexhiU  63. 
Bicester  228. 
Bickleigh  149. 
Bickley  19. 
Bicknoller  138. 
Bidborough  87. 
Bideford  166. 
Bidston  284. 
Biggar  610. 
Bignor  68 
Bigsweir  184. 
BUlericay  498. 
Billingborough  388. 
Billingshurst  62. 
Bilston  274. 
Bilton  Hall  266. 
Bindon  Abbey  100. 
Binstead  Church  69. 
Birehington  24. 
Bird  Grove  368. 
Birdlip  191. 
Birdoswald  4QT. 
Birkenhead  889. 
Birkett  Tunnel  440. 
Birk  Fell  423. 
Birklands  406. 
Birmingham  268. 
Bimam  Hill  660. 
Bimbeck,  isl.  182. 
Birrenswark  609. 
Birsay  569. 
Biseay  How  413. 
Bisham  Abbey  281. 
Bishop  Auckland  466. 

—  and  his  Clerks,  the 
226. 

Bishopdale  443. 
Bishop's  Castle  188. 

—  Cleeve  191. 
Bishopscourt  860. 
Bishop's  Lvdeard  133. 

—  Stortford  476. 

—  Teignton  136. 
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Bishopatoke  81. 
Bisliopston  209. 
Bishop's  Waltham  81. 
Bishopthorpe  447. 
Bisley  Common  76. 
Bitterne  60. 
Bitton  117. 
Blackburn  366. 
Black  Country,  the  274. 

—  Crag  669. 

—  Down  128. 
Blackdown  Hill   (Hasle- 

mere)  66. 

Hills,  the  134. 

Blackford  HiU  628. 
Blackgang  72. 
Black  Head  162. 
Blackhill  466. 
Black  Isle  662. 
Blacklow  HiU  266. 
Black  Mile  Pass  646. 
Black  moor  168. 
Blackmore  Gate  171. 
Black  fountains  201. 
Black  mouth  Mill  166. 
Blackpill  208. 
Blackpool  406. 
Black  Rock   of  Kilteam 

663. 
Black  Rocks  392. 
Black  Ball  Pass  429. 432. 
Blackwater  (Hants)  47. 

—  (Isle  of  Wight)  73. 
Blaenau  217. 

—  Ffestiniog  327. 
Blagdon  ±21. 
Blairadam  669. 
Blair  AthoU  661. 
Blairgowrie  666. 
Blaisdon  Hill  182. 
Blaize  Castle  126. 
Blakesware  476. 
Blaven  642. 
Bleaberry  Tarn  429. 
Bleadon-Uphill  182. 
Blea  Tarn  416. 
Bleawick  424. 
Blencathara  433. 
Blenheim  Park  261. 
Blenkinsop  Tower  460. 
Bletchley  263. 

Bleu  Bridge  166. 
Blickling  Hall  487. 
Blind  Tarn  416. 
Blisworth  264. 
Bloody  Meadows  192. 
Blorenge  201. 
Blue  Anchor  183. 

—  John  Mine  897, 
BlundellsandB  348. 

Blytb  158.  I 

Blythhurgh  idi.  I 

BIythe,  the  268. 


Boarhunt  60. 
Boar's  Hill  261. 
Boarstall  Tower  386. 
Boat  of  Garten  661. 
Boddam  668. 
Bodelwyddan  295. 
Bodennick  Ferry  160. 
Bodiam  Castle  38. 
Bodlondeb  300. 
Bodmin  160. 

—  Road  150. 
Bodyscallen  299. 
Bognor  64. 
Boldrewood  86. 
Boleit  156. 
Bollin,  the  292. 
Bolsover  Castle  402. 
Bolton  348. 

—  Abbey  442. 

—  Bridge  443. 

—  Castle  449. 

—  Hall  442. 

—  le-Moors  366. 
Bonar  Bridge  663. 
Boncath  212. 
Boncl^urch  71. 

Bonne  Kuit  Harbour  97. 
Bonnington  631. 
Bonsall  392. 
Bont  Newydd  318. 
Boot  411. 
Bootle  348. 

Bordeaux  Harbour  91. 
Boredale  424. 
Bore  Stone  636. 
Borgie,  the  668. 
Boringdon  House  149. 
Boroughbridge  448. 
Borrodale  Bum  649. 
Borrowdale  428. 
Borrowstounness  626. 
Borth  281. 

Borthwick  Castle  607. 
Bo8castle  163. 
Boscawen  167. 
Boscobel  276. 
Boscombe  98. 
Bosham  56. 

Bosherston  Church  223. 
Bosphrennis  1G6. 
Bossiney  163. 
Bossington   Beacon    176. 

134. 
Boston  473.  Iv. 
BothweU  Brig  680. 

—  CasUe  631. 
Botley  81. 

Bottallack  Mine  U)&. 
Bottesford  988. 
Boughrood  2id. 
Bouley  Bay  Sn. 
Bourne  388. 

— ,  the  08. 


Bourne  End  227. 
Bournemouth  98. 
Boomville  273. 
Bourton  127. 
Boveney  Lock  231. 
Bovey  Tracey  186. 
Bow  141. 

Bowder  Stone  428. 
Bowerdale  434. 
Bowerman's  Kose  136. 
Bowes  461. 
Bowfell  420. 
Bowhill  606. 
Bowling  608. 
Bowness  412. 
Bowood  113. 
Bow  Street  281. 
Box  118. 
Boxgrove  66. 
Boxhill  47. 
Boxley  Abbey  36. 
Boxmoor  262. 
Boyle's  Seat  448. 
Braan,  the  660. 
Brackley  386. 
Bracklin  Falls  635. 
Bradda  Head  361. 
Braddan  360. 
Bradfield  489. 
Bradford  438. 

—  on-Aron  111.  xxxvii. 
Iviii. 

Bradgate  Park  374. 
Brading  70.  xxxt. 
Bradley  274. 

—  House  136. 
Bradwell  (Derby)  399. 

—  (Essex)  498. 
Brae  571. 
Braemar  666. 
Braemore  567. 
Braich-y-Gwynt  821. 

—  y*Pwll  309. 
Braid  Hills  623. 
Braintrce  476. 
Braithwaite  408. 
Bramber  63. 
Brampton  469. 
Bran,  the  216. 
Brancaster-on-6ea  488. 
Brancepeth  Castle  465. 
Brander  Pass  642. 
Brandon  (Norfolk)  486. 

—  (Warwick)  267. 
Brandreth  434. 
Brandy  Cove  209. 
BranksQtae  Cb\\v^<^. 
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BrAtton  Fleming  108. 
Braunton  168. 
Bray  231. 
— ,  the  ISA. 
Braye  91. 
Brean  Down  132. 
Brechin  661. 
Brecknock  214. 
Brecon  21i. 

—  Beacons  215. 
Brecqhou  92. 
Brede  U. 

Bredenstoke  Abbey  118. 
Bredon  192. 

Breidden  Hiila,  the  278. 
Brendon  Church  174. 

—  Hills,  the  188. 

—  Water  173. 
Brent  140. 
Brent  Knoll  132. 
Brentor  142. 
Brentwood  488. 
Bressay  670. 
Breydon  Water  496. 
Brides  towe  141. 
Bridge  Ball  174. 
Bridgend  206. 

—  (Islay)  539. 
Bridgenorth  275. 
Bridge-of-Allan  685. 

—  of  Cally  566. 

—  of-Dun  564. 

—  of-Eam  569. 

—  of  Orohy  648. 
Bridgemle  160. 
Bridges  169. 
Bridgewater  Canal  349. 
Bridgnorth  196. 
Bridgwater  132. 
Bridlington  462 

—  Quay  462. 
Bridport  111. 
Brig  of  Turk  634. 
Brightlingsea  488. 
Brighton  48. 
Brill  835. 

Brimham  Rocks  467. 
Brimscombe  177. 
Bringewood  Chase  189. 
Brinkworth  202. 
Brislington  118. 
Brisons  157. 

Bristol  118.  xlv.  It. 
Brit,  the  112. 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge 

304. 
Briton  Ferry  207. 
Brixham  138. 
Brixton  72 

Brixworth  265.  xxxvii. 
Broad  Clyst  106. 
Broadford  642. 
Broadlands  84. 


BroadsUirs  26. 
Broadstone  99. 
Broadwater  54. 

—  Wood  37. 
Broadway  197. 
Brockenhurst  97. 
Brocket  HaU  391. 
Broekhurst  81.  82. 
Brodick  632. 
Brogar,  Bridge  of  570. 
Bromborough  339. 
Bromley  18. 
Brompton,  l^ew  28. 
Bromsgrove  198. 
Bromyard  199. 
Bronwydd  Arms  218. 
Brooke  73. 
Brookwood  76. 
Broom  198. 
Broomhill  662. 
Brora  665. 
Broseley  196. 
Brothers^  Water  428. 
Brougham  Hall  487. 
Broughton  416. 

—  Castle  263. 

—  Hall  282. 
Broughty  Ferry  552. 
Brown  Willy  160. 
Brozboume  475. 
Broxburn,  the  507. 
Bruar  Falls  661. 
Brundall  493. 
Bruton  111. 
Bryher  159. 
Brymbo  292. 
Bryngwyn  383. 
Brynkinalt  283. 
Bryntysilio  820. 
Buchlyyie  537. 
Buckfastleigh  140. 
Buckden  443. 
Buckhayen  551. 
Buckie  647. 
Buckingham  227. 
BueUand  Abbey  142. 

—  Beacon  140. 

—  Drive  140. 

—  Honachorum  142. 
Buckley  284. 
Bucks  Mill  166. 
Buckstone,  the  184. 
Budby  406. 

Bude  164. 

Budleigh  Salterton  106. 
Bugle  169. 
Bnildwas  196. 
Builth  214. 

-  Road  214. 
Bulford  106. 
Bulgham  360. 
Bull  PointLighthous«169. 
Bulwell  382. 


Bunbury  292. 
Bungay  491. 
Buntingford  475. 
Bure,  the  496. 
Burford  197. 

—  Bridge  47. 
Burgess  HiU  48. 
Burgh  Castle  496. 
Burghead  547. 
Burghley  House  388. 
Burhou  92. 
Barley  441. 

Bum  of  the  Vat  566. 
Bumham  (Norfolk)  487. 

—  (Somerset)  132. 

—  on  Crouch  498. 

—  Beeches  386. 
Burnley  356. 
Bummoor  Tarn  435. 
Bummouth  607. 
Burns  Country  581. 
Burnsall  443. 
Burnthwaite  Farm  432. 

435. 
Buron  Islets  92. 
Burntisland  550. 
Burrington  127. 
Burry,  the  211. 
Burscough  348. 
Bursledon  60. 
Burslem  864. 
Burton  198. 

—  Bushes  463. 

—  Dasset  Hills  263. 
Bury  856. 

—  Hill  61. 

—  Lane  349. 

—  St.  Edmund's  497. 
Buryas  Bridge  166. 
Bushey  282. 

Bute  533. 
Butterby  455. 
Buttermere  ^29. 

—  Hause  429. 
Butterton  400. 
Buttertubs  Pass  449. 
Buttington  278 
Buxton  397. 
Bwlch  215. 

—  Cwm-y-Llan  389. 

—  Drws  Ardudwy  810. 

—  y-Felin  334. 

—  y-Oroes  279.  318. 

—  y-Maen  336.  388. 
y-Maes-Cwm  831. 

—  y-Saethau  838. 

—  y-Tyddiad  310. 
Bwrdd  Arthur  806. 
Byland  Abbey  448. 
Bynack  Lodge  655. 

Oabum  Ht.  48. 
Cad,  the  149. 
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Gadbury  Camp  137. 

—  Ca«tle  111. 
Cader  Fronwen  320. 

—  Idris  317  818. 
Cadgwith  154. 
Cadnam  86. 
Cadzow  630. 
Caergwrle  284. 
Caerhan  328. 
Gaerlaverook  Castle  611. 
Caerleon  202. 
CaerphlllyCastle  204. 
Caersws  279. 
Caerwent  186. 
Caerynwch  314. 
Caesar^s  Camp  (near 

Aldershot)  77. 

(Kent)  19. 

Cailleach  Head  566. 
Cainaird  River  667. 
Cairnbaan  639. 
Cairngorm  566. 
Caister  487. 

—  GasUe  487. 
Caiator  St.  Edmund  493. 
Calbome  74. 
Calder  Bridge  433. 
Galdicot  Castle  186. 
Caldron  Snout  461. 
Caldy  220. 

Caledonian  Canal  644. 
Calf  of  Man  361. 
Calgarth  414. 
Callander  636. 
CalUngton  143. 
Calne  113. 
Calsbot  Castle  76. 
Calstock  148. 
Calver  396. 
CaWeley  292. 
Calverley  488. 
Calvert  386. 
Cam,  tbe  476.  482. 
Camasnnary  642. 
Camber  42. 

—  Castle  42. 
Cambo  468. 
Camborne  169. 
Cambridge  476.  xliU.  Uv. 

Iviii. 

Addenbrooke^s    Hos- 
pital 477. 

All    Saints'    Memorial 
Gross  482. 

Ghnrch  483. 

Anatomical  Moseum 
483. 

Arcbeeol.  Museum  477. 

Arts  Sebool  480. 

Backs,  the  476. 

Barnwell  Abbey  483. 

Boats  476. 

Botanic  Gardens  484. 


Cambridge ; 
Cains  College  480. 
Castle  Mound  482. 
Cavendish  College  484. 
Chemical  Laboratory 

483. 
Christ's  College  483. 
Clare  College  480. 
Clergy  TralningCoUege 

48d. 
Corpus  Christi  College 

County  Court  482. 

—  Gaol  482. 
Divinity  and  Literary 

Schools  482. 
Downing  College  484. 
Edmund  House  482. 
Emmanuel  College  483. 
E  ngineeringLaboratory 

483. 
Fitzwilllam    Museum 

477. 
GeologicalMuseum  484. 
Girton  College  484. 
GonviUe   and   Cains 

College  480. 
Hobson's  Conduit  477. 
Holy  Trinity  Ch.  483. 
Je.<«us  College  482. 
King's  College  479.  Iv. 

—  Parade  479. 
Laboratories  483/4. 
Lensfleld  Boad  476. 
Magdalen  College  482. 
Market  St.  483. 
Midsummer  Common 

483. 
New  Museums  483. 
Vewnham  College  479. 
Pembroke  College  478. 
Pepysian  Building  482. 
Perse  Grammar  School 

476. 
Peterhouse  478. 
Pitt  Press  478. 
Post  Office  476. 
Pythagoras  School  482. 
Queens'  College  478. 

IviU. 
Ridley  Hall  478. 
Roman  CatholicChurch 

476. 
Round  Church  482. 
St.  Andrew's  Ch.  483. 

—  Benet's  Church  479. 
xxxviU. 

—  Botolph's  Oh.  478. 

—  Catharine's  College 
479. 

—  Clement's  Oh.  482. 

—  Giles'  Church  482. 

—  John's  College  481. 


Baxdbxbb's  Great  Britain.   6ih  Edit. 


Cambridge : 
St.  Mary's  the   Great 

Church  480. 
Less  Ch.  478. 

—  Miehael's  Oh.  480. 

—  Paul's  Chureh  476. 

—  Peter's  Church  482. 
College  478. 

—  Sepulchre's  482. 
SdhoolsQuadrangle  479. 
Science  Schools  483. 
Selwyn  College  478. 
Senate  House  480. 
Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  483. 
Theatre  Royal  484. 
Trinity  College  480. 

—  Hall  480. 
Trumpington  St.  476. 
Union  4^. 
University  Boat  Houses 

483. 
University  Cricket 
Ground  476. 

—  FootballGround  478. 

—  Library  480. 

—  Observatory  482. 

—  Rifle  Range  478. 
Westminster  College 

4S2. 
Cambuskenneth  686. 
Camden  Place  12. 

—  Town  262. 
Camel,  the  161. 
Camelford  160. 
Camelot  160. 
Camerton  127. 
Campbeltown  6^. 
Campden  197. 
Campsie  Glen  637. 
Canford  Manor  99. 
Canisp  664. 
Cannock  Chase  866. 
Canonbie  603. 
Canterbury  27.  xxxvi. 

xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  liv. 
— ,  South  83. 
Canty  Bay  608. 
Capel  Curig  332. 

—  Gannon  324. 

—  Stinan  226. 
Capstone  Hill  169. 
Carbis  Bay  164. 
Car  clew  161. 
Cardiff  2U2. 
Cardigan  212. 

—  Bay  309. 
Cardington  377. 
Cardoness  Castle  613. 
Cardrona  606. 
Cardross  648. 
Carew  Castle  221. 
Carham  604. 
Oar  House  397. 
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Gvisbrooke  78. 
0«rk  MO. 

Carliiigwaric  Loch  512. 
GarUslc  406.  xliz. 
Curl  SMe  483. 

—  WArk  886. 
Oulnke  MO, 
Oarmuihea  217. 

—  Jtmetion  211. 

—  Van  21ft.  217. 
OMnanton  100. 
CarnaryoB  307. 
Garnarron  Hte.  898. 
Cam  Braa  IfiT. 
Cambfea  Hill  ifiSv 
Caniedd  DalVdd  SOi. 

—  Llewelyn  301. 304. 323. 
Garnetble  624. 
Carnforth  407. 

Garn  Lidi  226. 

—  Marth  153. 
Gano  278. 
Gamoastie  602. 
Ganiwaih  610. 
Garradale  632. 
Carrbridge  662. 
Garreg-Qwastad  Point 

212. 
Carrington  382. 
Carrog  320. 
Garron  Water  666^ 
Gane  of  Gowrie  661 
Ganpliaim  613. 
Garstairs  510. 
Gart,  the  631. 
Cartland  Graga  581. 
Cartmel  410. 
Gasqaets,  the  88. 
Gasfliobary  262. 
Gassley,  the  664. 
Gastell  Goeh  204. 

—  Ganeg  OeBBen  217. 

—  Goch  278. 

—  Lleiniog  306. 
Gastle  Bromwieh  198. 

—  GampbeU  638. 

—  Gary  111. 

—  Grag  437. 

—  Dinas  161. 

—  Doaglas  612» 

—  Head  427. 

—  Hediiudkam  488. 

—  Hill  184. 

—  Howard  461. 

—  Kennedy  513. 

—  Halwood  88. 

—  Mill  822. 

—  Klgg  41B. 

—  Kish&g  487. 
m^  &ock  1T2 
CaattetOB  (Derby)  396u 

—  (Portlaad>  101. 

—  of  Braemar  666. 


Gaatletown  (Man)  3614 

—  (Scotland)  686. 
Gastor  890. 
Oaewell  Bay  209. 

Gat  and  Fiddle  Inn  388 
Gat  Bells  428. 
Gaterham  46. 
Gatiield  487. 
Gatrine  612. 
Gattewater,  the  145» 
Gaadale  Moor  428. 
Ganldron,  the  228. 

—  Linn  686 
Gansey  Pike  427. 
Oareraham  Look  280. 
Gawdor  Gastle  547. 
Gawsand  148. 

—  Beacon  141. 
Gefti  288. 

^  Bryn  210.  211. 

—  Gares  295. 

—  Ogo  296. 
Geiriug,  the  283. 
Gell-FawT  812. 
(Sernmes  Boad  279. 
Genarth  212. 
Gennant  Mawr  380. 
Ghaeewater  162. 
Ohaddeaden  371. 
Ghadfield  117. 
Ghagford  186. 
Ghale  72. 

Gbalfont  St.  Oiletf  386. 
Ghalford  177. 
CRialk  Farm  262. 

—  Water  174. 
Ohallieh  666. 
GhaUow  112. 
Ghambereombe  170. 
Gbanctonbury  Ring  63. 
Gbannel  Islandi  86. 
Ghanonry  Point  647. 
Ghantry  Downs  66. 
Ghapel-en-le-Fritfa    397. 

—  Stile  420. 
Ghapman  Barrows  174. 
Chard  106. 
Gharfield  190. 
Gharlbnry  197. 
Gharleombe  118. 
Gharleeote  261. 
Gharlton-on-Otmoor  262. 

—  Kings  191. 

—  MaekreU  111. 
Gharmouth  106. 
Ohamwood  Forest  372. 
Ghartham  14. 
OharUey  366. 
Oharwelton  384. 
Ghitelheranlt  530. 
Ghathaa  22. 
OhathiU  468. 

Chat  Mom  849. 


CHiataworth  884. 
Gheadle  880. 

—  Hnlme  867. 
Gheddar  128. 
Cheddington  268. 
Ghedworth  191. 
Gheedale  399. 
Ghee  Tor  899. 
Ghelfham  168. 
Ohelmorton  Ohnrch  889. 
Chelmsford  488. 
Ghelsfield  12. 

Ghelt,  the  190. 
Cheltenham  190. 
Ghenies  386. 
Chepstow  186. 
Cheriton  Chnreh  238. 

xlv. 

Cherry  Hiniton  484. 
Ghertsey  232. 
Gherwell,  the  328.  252. 
Cheaham  385. 
Cheshnnt  474. 
ChesU  Bank  101. 
Ghesilton  101. 
Chess,  the  386. 
Chester  284. 
Chesterfield  486. 
Chester-le-8treet  465. 
Chesterton  254. 
Chetwode  385. 
Ghetwynd  Park  386. 
Chevening  18, 
Chevin,  the  441. 
Cheviot  Htil  408. 
Cheviots,  the  603. 
Chichester  64. 
Chiddingstone  18. 
GhildwaU  Hail  848. 
(}hilham  14. 
Chillingham  468. 
Chntem  Green  878. 
Chiltem  Hills  237.  266» 
Ghilrers  Ooton  369. 
Ghilworth  47. 
Chinley  369. 

—  Cham  369. 
Chippenham  118. 
Chipping  Norton  t9'7. 

—  Sodbtiry  202. 
Chirk  263. 

—  Castle  822. 
Chirton  111. 
Chislehorst  12. 
Chobham  Bidges  77. 
ChoUerford  4^. 
Chorley  Wood  385. 
Christehnroh  97.  96.  It. 
Christon  Bank  458. 
Chudleigh  108. 
Chndleigh's  Fort  167. 
Ghdn  Castle  158. 
Churehdown  190. 
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Ohuroh  Stretton  189. 
Chun,  the  1T7. 
Churston  188. 
Chart  6T. 
Ghysawflter  168. 
Oilmery  316. 
Cinn  TroUa  566. 
Ginqae  Portf  42. 
Oireneester  177. 
CiMbnry  HiU  64. 
Clach-a-Oholn  640. 
Clack  Abbey  118. 
Clacton-on-Sea  489. 
Cladich  540. 
Claife  Heights  414. 
Clandon  Park  66. 
Clapham  (Losdon)  68 

—  ^edfordAhire)  375. 

—  (York)  439. 
Clappersgate  419. 
Clarbeston  Boad  213. 
Claremont  64. 
Claverdon  256. 
Claverton  117. 
Cleator  Moor  411. 
Cleddau,  the  313. 
Cleethorpes  470. 
Cleeve  191. 

—  Abbey  133. 

—  Lock  329. 
Clenehwarton  487. 
Clent  HiU8  273: 
Cleyedon  137. 

—  Court  127.  Ivtt. 
ClievedeB  281. 
CUff  Sound  571. 
Clifford  CasUe  213. 
Clifton  (Bristol)  135. 

—  (Westmorland)  407. 

—  BHdge  135. 

—  Down  125. 

—  Hampden  329. 
.-  Lock  239. 
Clipstone  406. 
(3itheroe  366. 
Oloeh  Lighthouse  638. 
Clogwyn  881. 

—  du'r-Arddu  339. 
Cloutsham  176. 
Clovelly  164. 

—  <3ro8S  164. 
Clovenfords  506. 
Clumber  House  404. 
dunes  663. 
Clunie  545. 
Gtwyd  Vale  295. 
Clyde,  the  510.  637.  530. 

ete. 

—  Falls  of  681. 
Clydesdale  610. 
(nynderwen  212. 
Olynnog  308. 
Coalbrookdale  180. 


Ooalport  196. 
CoalriUe  374; 
Coaly  190. 
Cobbinshaw  610. 
Cobbler,  the  648. 
Cobham  23. 

—  Hall  23. 
Cockbumspath  507. 
Cockenzie  o09. 
Cockermouth  408. 
Cocking  68. 
Cockington  138. 
Gockpen  507. 
Cockshot  Mill  464. 
Cock's  Tor  143. 
Codale  Tarn  430. 
Codnor  Castle  436. 
Codsall  276. 

Coed  Poeth  284. 

—  Talon  292. 
Cogan  305. 
Coggeshall  488. 
Coilantogle  Ford  536. 
Coity  Castle  206. 
Oolbren  216. 

Colb^  861. 

Colchester  488.  xxxvi. 
Coldharbour  61 . 
Coldingham  607. 
Cold  Norton  498. 
Coldstream  504. 
Coldwell  Rocks  183. 
Ck)le  118. 

Coleshill  House  113. 
CoUnton  524. 
GoUntraive  638. 
Coll  641. 

Colne,  the  262.  386.  ete. 
Colney  Hatch  391. 
Coltishall  496. 
Colwall  200. 
Colwlch  366. 
Colwick  Park  334. 
Colwith  419. 
Colwyn,  the  334. 

—  Bay  296. 
Colyton  106. 
Combe  Martin  171. 

—  Rowe  133. 

—  Valley  164. 
Combermere  Abbey  283. 
Comely  Bank  515. 
Compass  Point  164. 
Compton  66. 

—  Castle  138. 

—  Place  44. 
->  Vemey  354. 

—  Winyates  363. 
Comrie  653. 
Condover  Hall  278. 
Conegar  Hill  183. 
Congleton  358. 
Congresbury  127. 


Conisborough  444. 
Conishead  Priory  410. 
Coniston  414. 

—  Lake  415. 
Connah's  Quay  284. 
Connel  Ferry  543. 
Conon  562. 
Constable  House  98. 
Conway  800. 

— ,  the  299.  300.  323.  326. 

-  Mt.  801. 
Cookham  231. 
Gooksbridge  42. 
Cook's  Folly  126. 
Cooling  22. 
Coumbe  Abbey  368. 
Coombe  A  Maiden  64. 
Coome  Crags  460. 
Cooper's  Hill  332. 
Copplestone  109. 
Cora  Linn  531. 
Corbar  Wood  399. 
Corbi^re,  La  96. 

— ,  the  90. 
Corbridge  461. 
Corby  Hall  459. 
Corchester  461. 
Corehouse  531. 
Corfe  CasUe  100. 
Combury  Park  197. 
Cornwall  149. 
— ,  Cape  167. 
Comwood  140. 
Corpach  549. 
Corran  Narrows  644. 
Corrie  532. 

Corriemulsie  Falls  555. 
Corrievrechan  539. 
Corris  280. 
Corsham  113.  _ 
Corstorphine  534. 
Cors-y-Gedol  313.  311. 
Corwen  320. 
Coryton  141. 
Cosham  57. 
Cossington  133. 
Cotehele  148. 
Cotherstone  451. 
Cotswold  Hills  178.  191. 
Cottingham  468. 
Coulbeg  564. 
Coulmore  664. 
Coulsdon  46. 
Countisbury  175. 
County  Gate  175. 
Coupar  Angus  554. 
Coventry  367.  liii.  Iv.  Ivii. 

-  Canal  368. 
Coverack  163. 
Coverhithe  494. 
Cow  and  Calf  Bosks  441. 
Cowbridge  206. 
Cowdray  68.  Ivlii. 
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CowM  75.  76. 
Oowfold  53. 
Gowgarth  434. 
Cowlairs  526. 
Gowsick  Valley  143. 
Gowthorpe  466. 
Goxhoe  451. 
Goxwold  443. 
Crabb€,  the  97. 
Orabbett  Park  48. 
Grackington  Haven  160. 
Cradoc  215. 
Graig-Gwm  Bychan  333. 

—  Dwrg  310. 
Graigellachie  547. 
Graigendarroch  656. 
Graigendoran  548. 
Graigenputtock  512. 
Graigmillar  524. 
Craignethan  531. 
Graignish  Point  539. 
Graig  Phadrlg  546. 

—  Pwell  Da  214. 

—  Koyston  534. 

—  y-Barns  660. 

—  y-Llan  334. 

—  y-No8  215. 
Grail  551. 
Grakeball  449. 
Gramond  535. 

—  Bridge  525. 
Granbome  99. 
Granbrook  14. 

—  Gastte  136. 
Granham  Wood  191. 
Granmere  Pool  136. 
Grarae  540. 

Grask  564. 

Grathie  Gharch  556. 

Graven  Arms  189. 

—  District  439. 
Greagan  543. 
Crediton  109. 
Greetown  513. 
Gregneesb  361. 
Greigiau  Gleision  333. 
Grellas  158. 
GremUl  148. 

Grass  well  403. 
Grenx  Derrible  98. 

—  des  F^es  91. 

—  Harbour  93. 

—  Hahie  90. 

—  de  Vis  97. 
Grewe  364. 
Crewkerne  106. 
Crianlarich  648. 
Grib-y-Ddysgyl  881.  336. 

—  y-Qocb  K6. 
Criccieth  309. 
Crich  Stand  393. 
Criohton  Castle  607. 

okhope  Liim^512. 


Grickhowell  201. 
Gricklade  86. 
Grieff  552. 
Grinan  Ganal  699. 
Grockem  Tor  143. 
Grohamhurst  45. 
Gromarty  562. 
Gromer  493. 
Gromford  370. 
Crosby  (Lancaster)  348. 

—  (Man)  862. 
Crossford  512. 
Gross  Foxes  Inn  380. 
Grossgates  556. 
Growborotigh  38. 
Crowcombe  133. 
Growhurst  41. 
Growland  Abbey  390 
Growle  474. 
Growndale  143. 
Crows-an-Wra  167. 
Groxden  Abbey  865. 
Groxteth  Hall  348. 
Groydon  45. 
Graden  Bay  568. 
Grommock  Water  429 
Crymmych  Arms  313. 
Guchullin  Hills  542. 
Gackfield  48. 
Gaddeaden  227.  362. 
Gndworth  436. 
Gulbone  176. 
Gnlford  HaU  497. 
Golgirtb  440. 
Galbam  226. 

—  Lock  329. 
Gullochy  545. 
Galloden  563. 

—  Moor  646. 
Gnllompton  134. 
Golver  Gliffs  70. 
~  Hole  310. 
Cumnock  512. 
Gamnor  262. 
Cupar  661. 
Gurrie  524. 

—  Hill  510. 
Gut  Hill  144. 
Guxton  34. 
Cwm  Bychan  310. 

—  Glogwyn  839. 

—  Groesor  335. 

—  Dwr  215. 

—  Dyli  338. 

—  Elan  214. 
-  Glas  383. 

Gwmhir  Abbey  216. 
Gwm  Llewelyn  314. 

—  Penamnaen  337. 
Proesor  319. 

—  Ehaiadr  281. 

—  y-Glogwyn  338. 

—  y-Glo  380. 


Gwm-y-Llan  388. 
Gyfarthfo  Gastle  305. 
Gyfrwy  317. 
Gym  Gynfael  328. 
Gymmer  204. 

—  Abbey  316. 
Gynfael,  the  319.  337. 

—  FaUs  337. 
Gyngbordy  216. 
Gynicht  886. 

Bagenham  498. 
Dalbeattie  612. 
Dalegarth  Force  435. 
Dalemain  HaU  428. 
Dalhousie  Castle  507. 
Dalkeith  636. 
Dalmally  548. 
Dalmeny  535. 
Dalmuir  633. 
Dalnaspidal  561. 
Dalqoham  633. 
Dalreoch  548. 
Dairy  513. 
Dalwhinnie  661. 
Dandelion  26. 
Darent,  the  18.  34. 
Darenth  19. 
Darley  870. 

—  Dale  370. 
Darlington  450. 
Darnall  383. 
Darnick  605. 
Darsham  494. 
Dart,  the  138.  143. 
Dartford  Si. 
Dartington  140. 
Dartmoor  Forest  143. 
Dartmouth  188. 
Darvel  613. 
Datchet  332. 
Dauntsey  113. 
Dava  662. 
Daventry  264. 
Daviot  562. 
Dawlish  135. 
Daylesford  House  197. 
Day's  Lock  229. 
Dduallt  339. 

Deal  26. 

Dean  Forest  181. 
Deanshanger  363. 
Debatable  Ground  605. 
Dee,  the  (Aberdeen)  666. 
— ,  the  (Kirkcud.)  513. 
— ,  the  (Wales)  283.  384. 

819.  320.  389.  ete. 
Deepdale  451.  399.  438. 
Deepdene  61. 
Deerhurst  IftS. 
Deemess  670. 
Deeside  Hydropathic  666. 
Deffoxd  192. 
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Degftnwy  299. 
Delabole  161. 
Delapr^  Abbey  266. 
Denbies  61. 
Debbigb  295. 
Denham  227. 
Dent  440. 

—  Dale  440. 
Denton  Park  441. 
Derby  370. 

—  Haven  361. 
Derbyshire  Peak  391. 
Dereham  486. 
Derrible  Bay  93. 
Derry  Lodge  556. 

—  Ormond  218. 
Dersingham  487. 
Derwen  296. 
Derwent,    the  870.   392. 

395.  426.  427.  461.  etc. 

—  Isle  426. 
Derwentwater  426. 
Desboroagh  Castle  227. 
Devirs  Bridge  282. 

—  Dyke  (near  Brighton) 
52. 

(Cambridge)  497. 

—  Jumps  67. 

—  Kitchen  332. 

—  Mill  Fall  536 

—  Punch  Bowl  67. 

—  Quoits  252. 
Devizes  111. 
Devoke  Water  415. 
Devonport  147. 
Devonshire  107.  134. 
Devynock  215. 
Dewerstone,  the  142. 
Dewsbury  357. 
Dhoon  Glens  360. 
Diamond  Hill  399. 
Didcot  112. 

Dieulacresse  Abbey  365. 
Diggle  357. 
Dilston  Castle  461. 
Dinas  308. 

—  Bran  320. 

—  Dinlle  308. 

—  Mawddwy  279. 
Dinedor  Hill  188. 
Ding  Dong  Mine  15& 
Dingwall  562. 
Dinmore  Hill  188. 
Dinorwic  331. 
Dinting  380. 
Dinton  105. 
Diphwys  311.  312. 
Dirleton  608. 

DJrrie  More  567. 
DUb  490. 

Diicben  HiUa  166. 
Ditebling  Betkcon  48 
Dittiaham  139. 


Ditton  364. 
Dizcart  Bay  93. 
Dochart,  the  660. 
Dockray  431. 
Doe  Hill  436. 
Dolaucothie  217. 
Dolbadarn  Castle  330. 
Doldowlod  214. 
Dolgarrog  323. 
Dolgelley  313. 
Dollar  586. 

Dollywaggon  Pike  421. 
Dolmelynllyn  315. 
Dolserau  318. 
Dolwyddelan  327. 
Dolywern  322. 
Don,  the  444.  436.  380. 

etc. 
Doncaster  444. 
Donibristle  550. 
Doon,  the  532. 
Doone  Valley- 174. 
Dorchester  (Dorset)  100. 

—  (near  Oxford)  229. 
Dore  A  ToUey  399. 
Dorking  60. 
Dornoch  564. 
Dorsetshire  99. 
Dorstone  201. 
Doublebois  150. 
Douglas  369. 
Doune  536. 
Dousland  142. 
Dove,  the  198.  400. 

—  Cottage  421. 
Dovedale  400. 
Dove  Holes  400. 

—  Nest  414. 
Dover  16.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 

xxxvii. 
Dovercourt  489 
Dovey  280. 
— ,  the  279.  280. 
Dow  Crag  416. 
Dowdeswell  85. 
Dowlais  205. 
Dowlands  Landslip  106. 
Downe  12. 
Downes  109. 
Downham  486. 
Downing  Hall  294. 
Downton  99. 

—  Castle  189. 
Doyle  Column  90. 
Dozmare  Pool  150. 
Dragon's  Den  380. 

—  Hill  112. 
Drayton  (Kortihamptoii) 

375. 

—  (Sussex)  54. 

—  Bassett  198. 

—  Beauchamp  !i6B. 
Brem  508. 


Driffield  468. 
Drift  156. 
Drigg  411. 
Droltwlch  197. 
Dromore  613. 
Dropmore  231. 
Drumbeg  567. 
Drumburgh  410. 
Drumhain  642. 
Drnmlanrig  Castle  512. 
Drummond  Castle  653. 
Drumnadrochit  646. 
Urnmochter  Pass  561. 
Drws-y-Nant  318. 
Dryburgh  Abbey  506. 
Dryhope  Tower  606. 
Drysgol  Fawr  331. 
Drysllwyn  Castle  217. 
Duart  541. 
Dab  ton  554. 
Duddon,  the  416 
Dudley  273. 
Duffield  370. 
Duflfryn  Castell  280. 
Dufftown  562. 
DuflFws  327. 
Duirinish  563. 
Dukeries,  the  401. 
—  Junction  405. 
Duke's  Drive  398. 
Dulvcrton  134. 
Dumbarton  633. 
Dumfries  611. 
Dunball  132. 
Dunbar  607. 
Dunbeath  565. 
Dunblane  535. 
Duncannon  139. 
Duneansby  Head  566. 
Dud  combe  Park  448. 
Dundee  551. 
Dundonnell  566. 
Dundrennan  Abbey  512. 
Dmndry  Hill  127. 
Dunfermline  559. 
Dun  ford  Bridge  880. 
Dungeness  42. 
Dungeon  Gill  435.  421. 

Force  420. 

Dunion  Hill  505. 
Duniquoich  540. 
Dunkeld  559. 
Dunkery  Beacon  176. 
Dunmail  Raise  Pass  418. 
Dunmallet  Hill  423. 
Dunmow  475. 
Dunnet  R^cA  ^^« 
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Duns  60A. 
Dunseore  612. 
Dnnsinane  654. 
Dansland  Gross  160. 
Dunstable  263. 
Donstaffnage  Castle  540. 
DunstaU  Park  275. 
Dunstanbnrgh  GasUe  458. 
Danster  183. 
Donton  Green  13. 
Donwieh  494. 
Dordham  Down  126. 
Durham  452.  zl.  xU.  zlvii. 

Ivl. 
Durness  568. 
Duror  543. 
Dursley  190. 
Durston  108. 
Duryard  Park  109. 
Dutchman's  Gap  541. 
Duty  Point  172. 
Dwfrdwy,  the  318. 
Dwygyfylchi  301. 
Dwyryd,  the  327. 
Dyce  547. 
Dyflfryn  311.  312. 
Dyfl,  see  Dovey. 
Dymock  200. 
Dynevor  Castle  217. 
Dysart  561. 
Dyserth  296. 
Dysynni,  the  317. 

Baglescliffe  449. 
Eamont,  the  423. 
Eardisley  213. 
Earlestown  349. 
Earley  47. 

EarrsBarton  265.zzzyiii , 
Earlston  504. 
Earlswood  47. 
Easby  Abbey  450. 
Easedale  Tarn  420.  421. 
Eastbourne  43. 
E»st  Budleigh  106. 
East  Cowes  76. 
Easter  Dudding^ton  509. 
East  Grinstead  46 
Eastham  389. 
East  Harlsey  449. 

—  Hartlepool  449. 

—  Homdon  498. 

—  Leake  381. 
Eastleigh  75. 
East  Linton  506. 
EutnoT  Park  200. 
EattweU  i4. 
Eaton  Bridge  291. 

—  HaJI  291. 

EbbBfleet  25. 

•j^oelefeoliaii  609. 
^ecles  549. 
*«ole»boiipn«  Glen  41. 


Eccleston  Ferry  291. 
Eckington  192. 
Ecton  (Derby)  400. 

—  (Northampton)  266. 
Edale  397. 

—  Mm  397. 
Eday  570. 

Eddystone  Lighth.  149. 
Eden,  the  315.  440.  449. 
Edenbridge  14. 
Eden  Hall  408. 
Edensor  394. 
Edgcumbe,  Mi.  148. 
Bdgehill  (Sussez)  263. 

—  (near  Liverpool)  349. 
Edinburgh  513.  Ivi. 

Advocates'  Library519. 
Antiquarian  Hus.  523. 
Arboretum  523. 
Arthur's  Seat  520. 
Assembly  Hall  517. 
Bank  of  Scotland  522. 
Black's  Statue  516. 
Blackford  Hill  528. 
Botanic  Garden  523. 
Bruntsfield  Links  521. 
Buccleueh's  Statue  518. 
Bums's  Monument  520. 
Calton  Hill  520. 
Canongate  519. 

—  Church  519. 
Carnegie  Library  522. 
Castle  517. 

Castle  Street  523. 
Chalmers's  Statue  523. 
Charles's  n.  Statue  519. 
Charlotte  Square  523. 
City  Cross  518. 

—  Museum  619. 
Commercial  Bank  523. 
Corstorphine  Hill  524. 
County  Buildings  518. 
Cowgate  521. 
Craigmillar  Castle  524. 
Dean  Bridge  522. 

—  Cemetery  5iM. 
Donaldson's  Hospital 

522. 

Duddingston  Loch  S20. 

Dumbiedykes  620. 

Dunsappie  Loch  520. 

East  Princes  Street 
Gardens  516. 

Ezhibition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Academy  517. 

¥ette8  Co\\«%<^  GQ2. 


BdiBbarifh: 
Gillespie's  Inst.  621. 
Gx>ldeati  Aore  615. 
Gorgie  515. 
Grange  Cooaetery  68i. 
Grassmarket  517. 
Greyfriars'  Church  SH. 
Heart  of  Midlothian  618. 
Heriot'8  Ho^tal  621. 
Heriot-Watt  Coll.  821. 
High  School  690. 
Holyrood  Palace  619. 
Infirmary  621. 
Inverleith  Park  639. 
John  Knox*s  House  616. 

Statue  617. 

King's  Park  fiflO. 
Lady  Stairs  House  617. 
Law  Court*  619. 
Leith  523. 
Livingstone's  Statue 

516. 
Martyrs'  Hon.  620. 
Meadows  681. 
Medieal  School  681. 
Mel  ville  Monument  623. 
Merchant  ConipaBy's 

Schools  621. 
Merchiston  Oastle  681. 
Moray  House  519. 
Momingside  616. 
Mound  516. 
Murrayfield  516. 
Museum  521. 
Music  Hall  688. 
National  Gallery  616. 

—  Monument  620. 

—  Portrait  GaU.  688. 
Nelson  Monument  680. 
Newington  620. 

New  Town  616. 
North  Bridge  621. 
Observatory  683. 
Old    Calton    Burial 

Ground  620. 
Old  Town  516. 
Parliament  Hoiise  619. 
--  Square  619. 
Picture  Gallery  617. 
Pitt's  Statue  628. 
Post  Office  616.  680. 
Prince  Albert's  States 

523. 
Princes  Street  616. 
Prison  520. 


Queensferry  Street  682. 
Yree  C\i\»cYi  kw%m\>Vs\  ^>ft«tf%  Utive  680. 

Tree  I^VbT«jn  m.        \    ^     •^^-^^kusk^^\^«cv 

—  aa^w»5a  \   'BjoiiX  \aa>2»5w»«ia. 
Btreat  Imo« 
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Edinburgh : 
St.  Andfew'sCh.  608. 
Square  523. 

—  Antony's  Chap.  690. 

—  Cuthbeirt's  Ch.  632. 

—  George's  Church  628. 

—  Giles'*  Church  618. 

—  John's  Church  522. 

—  Margaret's  Loch  520. 
— Mary's  Cathedral  622. 
Salisbury  Craigs  620. 
Scott  Monument  616. 
Sheriff  Court  522. 
Simpson's  Hon.  622. 
South  Bridge  521. 
Statue  Gallery  516. 
Stewart's  College  621. 

—  Monument  620. 
Theatres  5U. 
Tolbooth  518. 
Trinity  Church  522. 

—  House  624. 
Tron  Church  619. 
Union  Bank  623. 
University  521. 

—  Settlement  617. 
Warriston  Cem.  623. 
Waverley  Market  620. 
Wellington'sStatue  620. 
West  Church  522. 

—  Princes  Street  Gar- 
dens 517.  522. 

Wilsons's  Statue  616. 

Edington  138. 

Edmonton  475. 

Ednam  504. 

EdrachilUs  Bay  667. 

Edw,  the  214. 

Edwinstowe  406. 

Edzell  654. 

Eel  Pie  Island  233. 

Efford  Beacon  164. 

Egglestone  451. 

Eglinton  Castle  681. 

Eglishay  570. 

Egloskerry  160. 

Eglwyseg  Rocks  322. 

Eglwys  Fach  280. 

-  Newydd  282. 

Egremont  433. 

Eigg  641. 

Eildon  HUls,  the  606. 

Elan,  the  214. 

Elderslie  538. 

Elgin  647. 

Elham  Valley  33. 

Elidyr  Fawr  831. 

Elie  561. 

EUaeg's  PiUar  322, 
EUen^9  me  634. 
Elleny  US. 
EUesmen  284, 
BUWmnd  0i2: 


Ellon  556. 
Elm  How  432. 
Elmton  408. 
Elstow  877. 
Elswick  457. 
Elterwater  420. 
Eltham  84. 
Elvanfoot  510. 
Elvaston  Castle  371. 
EClvetham  Park  77. 
Elwy,  the  295. 
Ely  (Cambridge)  484. 

xliT.  xlvil.  xlvlU.  xUx. 

1.  li.  liT.  Ivi, 

—  (Wales)  206. 
— ,  riyer  206. 
Embsay  441. 
Emneth  486. 
Emsworth  67. 
Enard  Bay  567. 
Enfield  476. 
Ennerdale  429. 

—  Water  429. 
Enville  275. 
Epping  Forest  474. 
Epsom  60. 
Epworth  474. 
Erddig  Hall  283. 
Brdington  273. 
Erewash.  the  435. 
Eribol  668. 
Bridge  87. 
Erme,  the  140. 

—  Pound  144. 
Errol  554. 
Eryholme  449. 
Escomb  Church  466. 

XXX  vii. 
Bsher  64. 
Esk,  the  (Dumfiries)  603. 

509. 
— ,  the  (Yorkshire)  463. 
-,  the  North  624. 
— ,  the  South  652. 
Eskbank  507. 
Eskdale  486. 
Esk  Hause  420.  432. 
Essendine  888. 
Esthwaite  Water  414. 
Etchingham  38. 
Etherow,  the  880. 
Eton  231. 

Ettrick  Forest  606. 
Etruria  364. 
Bvenlode,  the  197. 
Evercreech  118. 
Everley  463. 
Eversley  77. 
Everton  &4A. 
Eyesham  191. 
Ewe  Island  Mft. 
Swell  84. 
Bwenny  Priory  ^(fift* 


Ewloe  Castle  292. 

Bxe,  the  109. 134. 174. 176. 

—  Head  HiU  174. 
Exeter  106.  xlvi.  1. 
Exford  175. 
Exnalnster  185. 
Exmoor  Forest  175. 
Exmouth  109. 
Eyam  396. 

Eye,  the  490. 
Eye  (Sreen  890. 
Eyemouth  607. 

Fairboume  280. 
Fairfield  898. 

—  Mt.  419.  422. 
Fairford  197.  Uy. 
Fair  Isle  670. 
Fairlight  Glen  41. 
Fairy  Cross  166. 

—  Glen  (near  Penmaen- 
mawr)  301. 

(Lledr  Valley)  825. 

^kenham  487. 
Fal,  the  161. 
Falcon  Crag  427. 

—  Bock  324. 
Falkirk  525. 
Falkland  561. 
Falmer  53. 
Falmouth  162. 
Fareham  60. 
Faringdon  112. 
Farington  406. 
Farieigh  Castle  117. 
Famborough  77. 
Famcombe  66. 
Fame  Isles  458. 
Famham  (Dorsetshire) 

99. 

—  (Surrey)  77. 
Farningham  19. 

—  Road  19. 
Farnley  Hall  441. 
Famworth  349. 
Farringford  74. 
Far  Sawrey  414. 
Fast  Castle  507. 
Faversham  33. 
Fawkham  19. 
Fawley  185. 
Feam  563. 
Feaman  560. 
Feather  Tor  143. 
Featherstonehaugh  460. 
Felbrigg  HaU  493. 
Felixstowe  490. 

,¥«\\  ^Q'iX.  ^.NA. 
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Fenny  Stratford  377. 
Fens,  the  890. 
Fermaln  Bay  90. 
Fern  Gave  902. 
FemhiU  Heath  197. 
Femiherst  Castle  605. 
Ferryhill  Junction  461. 
Ferryside  211. 
Fettar  671. 
Ffestiniog  327. 
Ffynnon  Dyfnog  296. 
Filby  Broads  497. 
Filey  462. 
Filton  127. 
Finehale  Priory  465. 
Flndhom  Olen  647. 
Fingal's  Care  541. 
Fingle  Bridge  136. 
Finnan,  the  649. 
Firle  Beacon  48. 
Firsby  473. 

Firth  of  Forth  616.  522. 
624. 

—  of  Lorn  640. 

—  of  Tay  664. 
Fiihboume  69. 
Fisher  Gill  433. 
Fisherrow  609. 
Fisherwick  868. 
Fishguard  212. 
Fishhouse  69. 
Fish  Ponds  189. 
Fistard  361. 
Fitful  Head  571. 
Fiteford  143. 
Five  Oaks  95. 
Fladbury  197. 
Flamborough  Head  462. 
Flat  Holm,  isl.  182. 
Flaz-Bourton  127. 
Flaxley  Abbey  182. 
Fiedborough  406. 
Fleet  77. 

Fleetwood  406. 
Fletching  46. 
Flicquet  Bay  96. 
Flint  294. 
FUntshire  294. 
Flodden  604. 
Floors  CasUe  604. 
Floriston  609. 
Floutem  Tarn  429. 
Flowerdale  647. 
Flushing  152. 
Fochabers  647. 
Foel  Llys  301. 
Foinaven  667. 
Folkestone  16. 
Fonthill  Abbey  105. 
Ford  (Argyll)  539. 

—  (Devon)  144. 

—  (Sussex)  64. 

—  Abbey  106. 


Ford  Castle  468. 

—  of  Tarflf  666. 
FordingbHdge  99. 
Fordoun  662. 
Foreland,  the  176. 
Forest  Lodge  655. 
Forfar  554. 
Forge  Valley  468. 
Formby  848. 
Forraburv  168. 
Forres  647. 
Forte  566. 
Forsinard  665. 
Forss  Water  568. 
Fort  Augustus  545. 

—  George  547. 

—  William  6U. 
Forter  Castle  664. 
Forth,  the  635.  560. 

—  Bridge,  the  650. 

—  A  Clyde  Canal  533. 
Fortrose  562. 
Fotheringay  266. 
Fonntainhall  607. 
Fountains  Abbey  467. 
Foula  671. 
Foulshiels  606. 

Four  Ashes  216, 
Fowey  151. 
Fozdale  362. 
Foxes'  Path,  the  317. 
Foxfleld  411. 
Fox  Gill  419. 

—  Hills  77. 

—  Howe  417. 
Foyers,  Fall  of  645. 
Framilode  177. 
Framlingham  494. 
Frant  38. 
Fraserburgh  668. 
Fratton  Junction  57. 
Fremington  167. 
Frensham  Great  Pond  67. 
Freshford  117. 
Freshwater  74. 
Friars,  the  806. 
Friar's  Crag  427. 
Friday  Street  62. 
Fridd-Du  301. 
Frinton  489. 

Fritton  Decoy  495. 
Frocester  190.  Iriii. 
Frodsham  292. 
Frome  127. 
— ,  the  100.  120. 
Frongoch  319. 
Frwdgrech  Falls  216. 
FuUerton  84. 
Furnace  (Scotland)  640. 

—  (Wales)  280. 
Fumess  Abbey  410. 
Fusedale  424. 
Fushiebridge  607. 


Gad's  Hni  23. 
Gaerwen  306.' 
Gainford  450. 
Gainsborough  474. 
Gairloch  646. 
Gairlochy  546. 
Galashiels  606. 
Gala  Water,  the  607. 
Gallantry  Bower  166. 
Galloway  612. 
Gallt-y-Bladur  281. 

—  y-Focl  824. 
Ganllwyd  Glen  314.  315. 
Ganton  461. 
Garawalt  Falls  655. 
Garboum  Pass  425. 
Gareloeh  Head  548. 
Garendon  Park  872. 
Gargunnock  636. 
Garliestown  518. 
Garlinge  26. 

Garple  Glen  610. 
Garry,  the  561. 

—  Bridge  661. 
Garstang  406. 
Garston  363. 
Garth  Point  302. 
Gartly  547. 
Gartness  537. 
Garve  568. 

Gatehouse  of  Fleet  612. 
Gatesgarth  429. 
Gateshead  465. 

Gatton  46. 
Gauer  Water  649. 
Gaunt  House  262. 
Gawsworth  366. 
Geddington  375. 
Georgefaam  170. 
Georgemas  666. 
George  Town  96. 
Gidleigh  Castle  136. 
Gifford  609. 
Gigglewick  439. 
Gill  Beck  Fall  443. 
GiUing  448. 
Gillingham  (Dorset)  106. 

—  (Rent)  23. 
(Hlsland  Spa  460. 
GUtar  Point  220. 
Gipping,  the  490. 
Gipsy  Hill  45. 
Girvan  532. 
Glamis  664. 
Glamorganshire  202. 
Glan  Conway  323. 
Olandya  280. 
Glandovey  280. 
Glaramara  428. 
Glasbury  213. 
Glasgow  626. 

Alexandra  Park  630. 
Argyle  Street  639. 
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Glasgow : 

Art  Galleries  029. 
Bank  of  Scotland  529. 
Barony  Church  529. 
Botanic  Gardens  530. 
Broomielaw  528. 
Buchanan  St.  529. 
Camp  HUl  530. 
Cathcart  Castle  530. 
Cathedral  528. 
Charing  Cross  529. 
City  Industrial  Mu- 
seum 529. 
Docks  528. 
George  Square  529. 
Glasgow  Bridge  628. 

—  Green  528. 
Harbour  528. 
High  Street  528. 
Hunterian  Museum  530. 
Industries  527. 
Kelvingrove  Park  529. 
Langside  530. 
Merchants^  House  529. 
Mitchell  Library  529. 
Municipal  Build.  529. 
Necropolis  529. 
Nelson*s  Men.  628. 
People''s  Palace  528. 
Post  Office  526.  529. 
Queen^s  Park  530. 
Railway  Stations  526. 
Royal  Exchange  529. 

—  Inlirmary  529. 
Saltmarket  528. 
Sauchiehall  Street  529. 
Shipbuilding  527. 
Statues  528.  529. 
Theatres  526. 

Tron  Church  528. 
Trongate  528. 
Union  Street  529. 
University  630. 
Victoria  Infirmary  530 

—  Park  530 
Water  Supply  528. 
West  End  Park  629. 
Western  Infirmary  530. 

Glaslyn,  the  334. 
—  (Mount)  338. 
Glasney  Abbey  151. 
Glaa-PwU  281. 
Glasson  Dock  407. 
Glastonbury  131.  xxxvi. 

xli.  xliv.  xlv.   Iviii. 
Glasven  567. 
Glazebrook  860. 
Glazebury  349. 
Glea  Affric  662. 

-  Any  540. 

-  Auldjn  302. 

-  CallAter  666. 
Cannich  662, 


Glencaple  511. 
Glen  Clunie  556. 
Glencoe  544. 
Glencoin  431. 
Olencroe  533. 
Glendaruel  538. 
Gienelg  542. 
Glen  Erichdie  661. 

—  Falloch  534. 
Glenfarg  559. 
Glenfinnan  549. 
Glen  Helen  362. 
Glenisla  554. 
Glen  Lednock  653. 
Glenlivet  661. 
Glen  Loth  565. 
Glenluce  513. 
Glenlyn  172. 
Glen  Meay  362. 

—  Mooar  360. 

—  Nant  541. 

—  Kevis  544. 

—  Ogle  543. 
Glenorchy  543. 
Glenridding  425. 
Glen  Bosa  532. 

—  Boy  549. 

—  Sannox  632. 
Glenshee  556. 
Glen  Shiel  545. 

—  Sligachan  542. 

—  Strathfarrar  562. 
Glenthorne  176. 
Glen  Tilt  555. 

—  Urquhart  545. 
Gloddaeth  House  299. 
Glomach  Falls  662. 
Glossop  380. 
Gloucester   178.    xxxix 

li.  Hi.  liv.  Ivi. 
Glyders,  the  326. 
Glyn  Ceiriog  322. 
Glynde  43. 
Glyndyfrdwy  320. 
Glyn  Neath  207. 

—  y-Weddw  309. 
Goatfell  532. 
Goathland  463. 
Goats  Water  416. 
Gobowen  279. 
Godalming  66. 
Godley  380. 
Godshill  73. 
Godstone  14. 
Godstow  Nunnery  252. 
Gogar  526. 

Gogarth  Abbey  298. 
Gogmagog  H\\\a  \1b. 
Golant  151. 
Qolbome  ^64. 
Golden  Grove  ^il. 
GoldriU  Beck  \S&. 
Gollanfield  547. 


Golspie  666. 
Gometray  541. 
Gomshall  47. 
Goodrich  Castle  188. 
Goodwick  212. 
Goodwin  Sands  26. 
Goodwood  56. 
Gordale  Scar  439. 
Gordon  Castle  547. 
Gorebridge  507. 
Gorey  95. 
Gorgie  515. 

Gorhambury  House  379. 
Goring  112.  229. 
Gorleston  496. 
Gorphwysfa  332.  337. 
Gosforth  435. 
Gosport  59. 
Gotham  384. 
Goudhurst  14. 
Gouflfre,  the  90. 
Gouliot  Caves  92. 
Gourock  538. 
Govan  538. 
Gowbarrow  423.  431. 
Gower  Peninsula  208. 
Gowerton  211. 
Grabhurst  Hill  134. 
Grace  Dieu  Nunnery  376. 
Grain,  Isle  of  34. 
Grampound  Boad  151. 
Grand  Junction  Canal  377. 
Grandtully  560. 
Grange-over-Sands  410. 
— ,  The  (Hants)  77. 

—  Court  182. 
Grantchester  484. 
Grantham  387. 
Granton  524. 
Grantown  662. 
Grant's  House  607. 
Grasmere  420. 
Grassington  443. 
Grately  101. 
Gravesend  34. 
Grays  498. 
GreatBerkhampstead262. 

—  Brington  266. 

—  Chesterford  476. 

—  Doward  183. 

—  Dumford  104. 

—  End  432.  434. 

—  Gable  432.  433. 

—  Grimsby  470. 

—  Haldon  135. 

—  Hangman  171. 

—  How^  ibA  U&. 
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Great  Ormesby  487. 

—  Orme's  Head  298. 

—  Books  Dale  869. 
Greeba  362. 
Greenaley  177. 

—  Point  134. 
Greenfield  357. 
Green  Gable  432.  434. 
Greenhithe  34. 
Green  Lane  847. 
Greenloaning  552. 
Greenock  5£k$. 
Greenodd  U5. 
Greenside  424.  425.  431. 
Greenup  Edge  423. 
Green  way  Honse  139. 
Gresford  284. 

Greta,  the  406.  426. 
Gretna  Green  511. 

—  Junction  511. 
Greve  au  Lan^on  d6. 

—  de  Lecq  96. 
Grey  Enotts  434. 

—  Mare>  Tail  506. 
Greystoke  431. 
Griff  House  369. 
Grimsby  (Great)  470. 
Grimspound  144. 
Grindleford  399. 
Grindon  400. 
Grindalow  397. 
Grinstead  46. 
Grisedale  425. 

—  Paas  421. 
Grongar  Hill  217. 
Groombridge  37. 
Grosmont  463. 

—  Castle  184. 
Grosnez,  Cape  96. 
Grouville  95. 
Grove,  the  262. 
Grove  Park  12. 
Gruinard  566. 
Guernsey  89. 
GuUdford  64. 
Guilsaeld  278. 
Guilvan  549. 
Guisborough  463. 
Guiseley  MO. 
Gulberwick  570.  571. 
Gull  Rock  90.  91. 
GuUane  508. 

Guirs  Bridge  571. 
Gulval  Cliurcb  156. 
Gumfreaton  221. 
Qamm&r*B  How  413. 
OunniBlake  U3. 
Qnnton  Ad3. 
Ounwalloe  153. 
Qurt  Down  171. 
Outbrie  554. 
^ny'fl  Olim*  266 
<*T^©«1  153. 


Gwennap  Pit  153. 
Gwersyllt  284. 
Gwili,  the  218. 
Gwinear  Boad  153. 
Gwithian  155. 
Gwrfai,  tbe  333. 
Gwrych  296. 
Gwydyr  Caatle  324. 

Hackfall  Woods  467. 
Hackness  463. 
Haddington  508. 
Haddiscoe  495. 
Haddon  Hall  393. 
Hadleigh  498. 
Hadnall  282. 
Hafod  282. 

—  y-Fach  313. 
Hagley  375. 
Haigh  Hall  406. 
Hailsham  37. 
Halesowen  198. 
Halesworth  494. 
Halifax  438. 
Halkirk  565. 
Hallamshire  380. 
HaUatrow  127. 
Halliford  233. 
Hallin  Fell  423. 
Hall-in-the-Wood  356. 
Halstead  488. 
Halton  439. 
Haltwhistle  460. 
HalwiU  160. 
Hamble,  the  81. 
Hambledon  Lock  230. 
Hambleton  Hills  448. 
Hamilton  530. 
Hamoaze,  the  145. 
Hampden  House  385. 
Hampshire  57. 
Hampton  233. 

—  Court  64.  233. 

—  Lucy  262. 
Ham  Street  42. 
Hamworthy  100. 
Hand  a  567. 
Handborough  197. 
Handsworth  273. 
Hangman,  Little  &  Great 

171. 
Hanley  364. 
Hanoi s  Bocks  90. 
Hants  57. 
Hanwood  278. 
Happy  VaUey  298. 
\Har\)\edo"wii  ^. 
iHatd-tiioU  Oa^Wft  KV^, 
iHaTdtVNr  "FoTftft  ^^. 

Hard^cV.  UiXV  Wft. 

—  HoTise  ^. 

HarefteVd  «^. 

iHare  Tor  143. 


Harewood  House  464. 
Harlech  810. 
Harleston  966. 
Harlow  Hill  466. 

—  Wood  408. 
Haroldswick  571. 
Harpenden  S78. 
Harrison  Sticklo  420. 
Harrogate  464. 
Harrow  362. 

—  on-the-Hill  886. 
Harry,  Mt.  43. 
Hart  Crag  426. 
Harter  Fell  416. 
Hartfell  Spa  609. 
Hartford  SGI, 
Hartington  399. 
Hartland  Point  166. 

—  Quay  166. 

—  Town  166. 
Hartlebnry  196. 
Hartlepool  449. 
HarUhiU  369. 
Harwich  489. 
Haslemere  66. 
Hasness  ^29. 
Hassendean  604. 
Hassocks  48. 
Hassop  869. 
Hastings  89. 
Hatneld  890. 
Hatherleigh  141. 
Hathersage  896. 
Hatton  267. 
Haughley  Boad  490. 
Haughmond  Abbey  377. 
HauteviUe  House  89. 
Havant  67. 

Haven  Street  69. 
Haverfordwest  212. 
Haverhill  476. 
Havre  Gosselin  92. 
Hawarden  291.   284. 
Hawes  449. 

—  Water  426. 
Hawick  604. 
Hawkhnrst  14. 
Hawkshead  414. 
Haworth  439. 
Hawthomden  624. 
Hazey  474. 

Hay  218. 
Hay  Wood  188. 
Haybum  Wyke  468. 
Haydon  Bridge  460. 
Hayes  Barton  106. 
r-  Place  18. 
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Hayward's  Heafh  48. 
Heacham  487. 
Headcom  14. 
Headingley  438. 
Heale  House  104. 
Heath  883. 
Heathfield  135. 
Heber's  Ghyll  441. 
Hebrides,  the  543. 
Heckington  zlix. 
Heddon,  the  168.  171. 
Heddon's  Mouth  172. 
Hedgeley  Moor  458. 
Hedsor  281. 
Heeley  882. 
Heigham  493. 
Heilim  668. 
Hele  170. 
Helensburgh  548. 
Helesborough  169. 
Helford  Passage  152. 
HeU  Bay  159. 
Hellifield  439. 
Helm  Gras  421. 
Helmdon  385. 
Helmsdale  565. 
Helmslev  443. 
Helsby  292. 
Helston  153. 
Helvellyn  421.  425.  433. 
Hemel    Hampstead   262. 
Hendon  379. 
Henfield  53. 
Hengistbury  Head  98. 
Hengoed  204. 
Hengrave  Hall  497. 
Henley  230. 
Henley-in-Arden  267. 
Henllys  306. 
Hennacliff  164. 
Hensbarrow  Beacon  151. 
Henwick  199. 
Hereford  186.  xlix.  1.  Ivi. 

Ivii. 
Herefordshire  182. 

—  Beacon  200. 
Herm  91. 
Heme  Bay  24. 

—  Hill  18. 
Heron  Court  99. 
Herringfleet  495. 
Hertford  391. 
Hest  Bank  407. 
Hever  14. 
Heytesbury  118. 
Hexham  461. 
Heysham  439. 
Hicklin^  487. 

Higgar  Tor  396. 

Hfgbam  3i. 

—  Ferrerg  266. 
Higbbridge  iS2. 
Higbclere  Castle  ill. 


High  Crae  432. 

—  Cross  414. 

—  Down  75. 
Highdown  Hill  54. 
High  Force  451. 
Highnam  181. 
High  Pennard  209. 

—  Raise  422. 

—  Rocks  37. 

—  Seat  433. 

—  Side  433. 

—  Stile  427. 

—  Street  425. 

—  Tor,  the  (Clamorgan) 
210. 

,  the  perby)  392, 

Highworth  112. 
High  Wycombe  227, 
Hildenborough  13. 
Hillington  487. 
Hillside  552. 
Hillswick  571. 
Hinchingbrook  390. 
Hindhead  66. 
Hindlow  399. 
Hindon  105. 
Hindscarth  427. 
Hinton  Admiral  98. 
Hirnant  Valley  319. 
Hirwain  207. 
Hitchin  390. 
Hobbes  Point  223. 
Hobby  Drive  165. 
Hockley  273. 
Hocq,  Le  95. 
Hodgeston  Church  222. 
Hog's  Back,  the  65. 
Holker  Hall  410. 
Holkham  488. 
HoUerdy  Hill  174. 
Hollingsbury  Hill  52. 
Holme  390. 

—  Cultram  Abbey  410. 

—  Fell  416. 

—  Lacy  185. 
Holmesley  99. 
Holmwood  62. 
Holne  140. 

—  Chase  140. 
Holnicote  176. 
Holstone  Down  171. 
Holsworthy  160. 

—  &  Bude  Canal  160. 
164. 

Holt  111. 
Holwood  19. 
Holyhead  806. 
Holy  Island  m, 

—  Loch  638. 
Holytown  526. 
Holy  Vale  188. 
Holywell  294. 
Homildon  Hill  ^Bft. 


Honddu,  the  214. 
Honeybourne  197. 
Honister  Hause  428. 
Honiton  106. 
Hoo  34. 
Hook  77. 
Hooton  339. 
Hope  (Derby)  396. 

—  (Flint)  284. 
Dale  396. 

— ,  the  568. 
Hopeman  547. 
Hopetoun  526. 
Hopton  496. 
Horley  48. 
Hornby  439. 

—  Castle  449. 

—  Cave  298. 
Horncastle  473. 
Homchurch  498. 
Homer  Woods  176. 
Hornsea  469. 
Horrabridge  142. 
Horringford  70. 
Horsforth  464. 
Horsham  62. 

—  Steps  136. 
Horsmonden  14. 
Horsted  Keynes  46. 
Horton  210. 
Horton  Kirby  19. 
Houghall  456. 
Houghton  Hall  487. 
Houle,  La  97. 
House  Holme  423. 
Housel  Cove  164. 
Housesteads  460. 
Hove  53. 

Howden  446.  lvi« 
Howtown  ^24. 
Hoxa  570. 

Hoy  569. 
Hoylake  348. 
Hoyle's  Mouth  220. 
Hucknall  Torkard  383. 

—  Town  382. 
Huddersfield  367. 
Hughenden  Manor  227. 
Hugh  Town  158. 
HuU  46d.  Iv. 

Hulme  End  400. 

—  Park  468. 
Humber,  the  468. 
Humble  609. 
Huna  666. 
Hunger  ford  111. 
,HTVTv«lwa^.cm  ^«K^  >iKV , 
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Hursley  81. 
Hunt  Castle  97. 
Horstboume  101. 
Hurstmonce&ux  63. 
Hurstpierpoint  Park  48. 
Hntton  i88. 
Hayton  348. 
Hytha  U. 

leart  Bay  90. 
Ickleaham  43. 
Ickleton  Street  112. 
Icknleld  Street  S68. 
Ickworth  House  497. 
Icolmkill  641. 
Ide  109. 

Iffley  228.  262.  xlL 
Ightham  Mote  18. 
Ilford  Bridges  174. 
Ilfraeombe  168. 
Ilkeston  436. 
Ukley  441. 
niglll  Head  434. 
Ilminster  106. 
Ilsham  Orange  188. 
Ilston  Valley  211. 
Ince-Blundell  Hall  848. 
Inchcape  662. 
Inehgarvle  660. 
Inchkeith  660. 
Inchnadamnh  664. 
Ingestre  360. 
Ingleborough  439. 
Ingleton  440. 

—  Beck  Falls  410. 
Innellan  6'i8. 
Innerleithen  606. 
Innerwick  607. 
Instow  ^67. 
Inveramsay  647. 
Inveraray  540. 
Inverarigaig  646. 
Inverarnan  634. 
Inyercannich  662. 
Invercauld  666. 

—  Bridge  666. 
Invercbapel  638. 
Inveresk  609. 
Invergarry  Castle  646. 
Invergordon  563. 
Inverkeithing  560. 
Invermuriston  646. 
Inverness  645. 
Inveroman  641. 
InverpoUy  667. 
Invershin  663. 
Inversnaid  634. 
Inveruglas  Water  648. 
Inverurie  647. 

lona  641. 
Ipswich  490. 
Ironbridge  196. 
Irongray  612. 


Irthing,  the  460. 

Irvine  68l. 

Irwell,  the  849.  361. 

Ise,  the  876. 

Isis,  the  226. 

Isla,  the  664. 

Islay  639. 

Isle  of  Grain  84. 

Islip  228. 

Itchen,  the  78.  81.  82. 

Ithon,  the  216. 

Ivy  Bridge  140. 

—  GasUe  91. 

—  Cottage  268. 

Izaak  Walton  Hotel  400. 

James  Green  210. 
Janvrin  Island  96. 
Jarrow  458.  xxxvii. 
Jedburgh  604. 
Jenkin^s  Crag  419. 
Jerboure  Cape  90. 
Jersey  vo. 

Jervaulx  Abbey  419. 
Jesmond  Dene  467. 
Jethou  91. 

John  o'  GroaVs  Hou8e666. 
Johnston  212. 
Joppa  609. 
Jordans  386. 
Juniper  Hall  61. 
Jura  689. 

Kearsney  34. 
Keeston  Hill  228. 
Reighley  439. 
Keinton  Haudeville  HI. 
Keiss  666. 
Keith  647. 
Kelmscott  262. 
Kelso  604. 
Eelty  559. 
Kelvedon  488. 
Kemble  177. 
Kempley  201. 
Kendal  407. 
Kenilworth  256. 
Kenmore  660. 
Kennet,  the  111.  230. 
Kensal  Green  262. 
Kent  19. 
— ,  the  410. 
Kentmere  425. 
Kent's  Cavern  188. 
Kenvon  349. 
Kepier  Hospital  454. 
Keppelcove  Tarn  426. 
Kerne  Bridge  188. 
Kerrera  540. 
Kerry  279. 
Kerrydale  646 
Kershope  Foot  503. 

—  Burn  508. 


Keskadale  429. 
Keston  Common  19. 
Keswick  426. 
Kettering  876. 
Kettlewell  443. 
Key  Field  879. 
Keymer  Junotion  42. 
Keynsham  118. 
Kidderminster  274. 
Kidllngton  262. 
Kidsty  Pike  426. 
Kidwelly  211. 
Kilbum  262. 
Kilchum  Castle  639. 
KUdonan  666. 
KUgerran  212. 
Kilkhampton  184. 
Killay  209. 
Killeam  637. 
Killiecrankie  661. 
Killin  660. 
KiUingworth  468. 
Kilmarnock  612. 
Kilmartin  639. 
Kilmelfort  542. 
Kiliuorack  Falls  662. 
Kilpeek  201. 
Kilsby  266. 

Kilteam,  Bl.  Bock  of  563. 
Kilvrough  House  211. 
Kilwinning  531. 
Kimbolton  875. 
Kinder  Scout  397. 
Kineton  253. 
Einfauns  564. 
King  Cole's  Kitchen  488. 
Kinghom  660. 
Kingsbridge  140. 
Kingsclere  101. 
KingRgate  26. 
Kingahouse  644. 
Kingskerswell  136. 
King's  Laneley  262. 

—  "Lynn  48o. 

—  Mill  402. 

—  Sutton  263. 
Kingston  (I.  of  Wight)  72. 

—  (on  Thames)  ^, 

—  Lisle  112. 

—  upon-HuU  468. 
Kingswear  138. 
King's  Weston  126. 
Kington  213. 
Kingussie  661. 
Kinlochewe  646. 
Kinloch    Bannoch    biS, 

661. 

Kinloss  Abbey  647. 
Kinnoul  HiU  663. 
Kinross  636. 
Kintallen  648. 
Kintore  647. 
Kippen  636. 
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Kippenross  Park  535- 
Kirk  Bride  863. 
Kirkaig,  the  667. 
Eirkby  882. 

—  Lonsdale  UO. 

—  Stephen  440. 
Eirkealdy  660. 
Kirkconnell  609. 
Kirkeadbright  612. 
KirkfeU  4^ 
Kirkfieldhank  531. 
Eirkham  406. 

—  Abbey  461. 
Kirkhammerton  448. 
KirkintiUoch  636. 
Kirkland  612. 
Kirkliston  626. 
Kirk  Manghold  368. 

—  Hiehael  (Man)  862. 
Kirkmichael  (Scotland) 

661. 
Kirkpatriek  609. 
KirkstaU  438. 

—  Abbey  488.  xliy. 
Kirkstead  473. 
Klrkstone  Pass  422. 
KirkwaU  669. 
Kim  638. 
Kirriemuir  564. 
Kirtle  Bridge  609. 
Kitlands  61. 

Kits  Ooty  Honse  84. 
Kittle  211. 
KnaphiU  64. 
Knapton  A  Paston  493. 
Knaresborou^  448. 
Knebworth  390. 
Knepp  Oastle  63. 
Knighton  216. 
Knight  Wood  86. 
Knockholt  13. 
Knole  13. 
Knoll  417. 
Knowle  257. 
Knowaley  348. 
Knowsfhorpe    Old    Hall 

488. 
Knucklas  216. 
Knutsford  292. 
Kyle  Akin  Ferry  545.  663. 

—  of  Durness  568. 
->  of  Lochalsh  663. 

—  of  Sutherland  663. 

—  of  Tongue  568. 
Kyles  of  Bute  638. 
Kyleaku  Ferry  667. 
Kymin  HUl  184. 
Kynance  Cove  153. 

Laoock  Abbey  118. 
Lady  bank  661. 
Lady  Booth  397. 

—  Plaee  230. 


Lagg  582. 

Laggan  545. 

La  Hogue  Bie  95. 

Laindon  498. 

Lairg  664. 

Lake  District  411. 

—  Side  418. 
Laleham  232. 
Lamberhurst  14. 
Lambourn  111. 
Lamesley  466. 
Lamlash  532. 
Lammas  Oastle  440. 
Lamoma  Cove  166. 
Lampeter  218. 
Lamphey  222. 
Lamplugh  429. 
Lanark  581. 
Lancaster  406. 
Lancing  64. 

L*  Ad  crease  Bay  91. 

—  Common  9l. 
Landewednack  154. 
Landore  207. 
Landport  68. 
Land^s  End  157. 
Landulph  148. 
Lanercost  Priory  460. 
Langdale  Pikes  420. 
Langford  127. 
Langholm  603. 
Langland  Bay  209. 
Langleaford  468. 
Langley  109. 

—  Hall  466. 

—  MUl  436.1 
Langn  ess  861. 
Langside  530. 
Langstrath  Beck  430. 
Langwith  403. 
Lanheme  160. 
Lanhydrock  150. 
Lansdown  117. 
Lantern  Hill  169. 
Lanyon  Cromlech  158. 
Lapford  109. 
Lapworth  257. 
Largo  551. 

La  Roc  lue  95. 
Lartington  461. 
Lather<»n  565. 
Lathkill  Dale  383. 
Lathom  House  848. 
Latimer  886. 
Latrigg  438. 
Lauder  507. 
Laughame  211. 
Launceston  160. 
Laurencekirk  662. 
Lavant  63. 
Lawers  660. 
Lawrence  Hill  126. 
Lazey  860. 


Laxford  Bridge  567. 
Lea  474. 

— ,  the  878.  890.  474. 
Leadbum  606. 
Leadhills  610. 
Leam,  the  253. 
Leamington  2M. 
Leamside  466. 
Leatherhead  60. 
Lechlade  197. 
Leckhampton  Hill  191 
Ledbury  ^. 
Ledmore  664. 
Lee  (Devon)  169. 

—  Abbey  172. 

—  Bay  171. 

—  on-the-Solent  82. 
Leeds  437. 

~  Castle  36. 
Leek  365. 

—  Wootton  256. 
Leen,  the  882. 
Leicester  372. 

—  Abbey  374. 

Leigh  (Lancashire)  348 

—  (Sta£fordshire)  866. 

—  Down  127. 
Leighton  263. 

—  BuBsard  263. 
Leiston  494. 
Leith  623. 

—  Hill  61. 
Lelant  Bay  164. 
Leman,  the  134. 
Lennoxtown  687. 
Lenyj  Pass  of  636. 
Lensie  526. 
Leominster  188. 
Leonardalee  48. 
L^Er^e  91. 
Lerwick  570. 
Lescudjack  Castle  156. 
LesUe  551. 
Letchwnrth  390. 
Letterston  212. 
Leuchars  551. 

Leven  551. 
— ,  the  410.  538. 
Levers  Water  415. 
Lerisham  463. 
Lewes  43. 
Lewis,  isle  of  548. 
Lexden  489. 
Leyburn  449. 
Leys,  the  188. 
Leysdown  23. 
Lezayre  362. 
Lichfield  366.  zlix.  1. 
Liddel,  the  603. 
Liddesdale  604. 
Lidford  141. 
Lifton  141. 
Lihou  91. 
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Limnerslease  j66. 
Limpley  Stoke  111. 
Limpflfield  46. 
UnSj  439. 

Lincluden  Abbey  Ml. 
Lincoln  470.  xxxriii.  xli. 

xlii.  xliii.  zUv.  xlvii. 

zlviii. 
Lindisfame  459.  zl. 
Lindley  809. 
LingmeU  432.  484. 

—  Beck  435. 

—  GUI  434. 
Lingmoor  Fell  416. 
Lingwood  493. 
Linley  196. 
Linlithgow  525. 
Linn  of  Dee  565. 

—  of  Hnick  556. 

—  of  Qnoich  565. 
Linton  475. 
Liphook  67. 
Liskeard  150. 
Lismore  541. 
Lisa  67. 

Little  Ben  Wyvia  567. 
LitUecote  Hall  111. 
Little  Haldon  135. 
Littlehampton  54. 
Little  Haven  212. 

—  Hempston  140. 

—  Hill  216. 

—  Langdale  420. 

—  Mapleatead  488. 
Littlemore  251. 

LitUe  Orme's  Head  299. 

—  Solsbury  117. 
Littleton  65. 
Litton  448. 
Liverpool  340. 

Bold  Street  345. 
Botanic  Gardens  346. 
Canning  Place  844. 
Carnegie  Library  346. 
Castle  Street  344. 
Cathedral  345. 
Cattle  Market  346. 
Conservative  Club  343. 
Convent  of  Notre 

Dame  346. 
Connty  Sessions  House 

848. 

Custom  House  844. 

Dale  Street  343. 

Docks  346. 

Duke  Street  344. 

Electric  Railway  346. 

Environs  347. 

Everton  346. 

Exchange  844. 

GladstoneConservatory 
34o. 

Ooree  Plaszas  847. 


Liverpool : 
Gtovemment  School  oi 

Art  845. 
Greek  Church  845. 
JuniorBef ormClub  848 
Landing  Stace  846. 
Law  Courts  343. 
Library,  Free  848. 
Liverpool  College  345. 

—  Institute  845. 

—  University  345. 
London  Boad  845. 
Lyceum  845. 
Medical  Institution 

346. 

—  School  346. 
Mersey  Tunnel  847. 
Mount  Pleasant  346. 
Municipal  Offices  343 
Museum  348. 
Newsham  Park  346. 
Picton  Reading  Room 

3lS 
Pier  Head  346. 
Police  Court  343. 
Post  Office  341. 
Prince's  Park  345. 
Railway  Stotions  340. 

344.  847. 
Reform  Club  848. 
Revenue  Offices  343. 
Rodney  Street  345. 
Royal  Infirmary  845. 
~  Institution  344. 
Sailors'  Home  344. 
St.  Francis  Xavier^'s 

Church  345. 

—  George's  HaU  342. 

—  James's  Cem.  345. 

—  John's  Market  344. 

—  Luke's  Church  345. 

—  Margaret's  Ch.  345. 

—  Matthew's   &  St. 
James'  Church  345. 

—  Michael's  Ch.  344. 
~  Nicholas's  Ch.  344. 

—  Patrick's  Ch.  846. 

—  Peter's  Church  844. 
Schools  of  Science  343. 
Seamen's  Orphanage 

346. 
Sefton  Park  345. 
Shaw  Street  845. 
Stanley  Park  846. 
Statues  343.  3U.  345. 
Steamers  341. 
Synagogue  346. 
Theatres  341. 
Town  Hall  343. 
Toxteth  Park  Chapel 

346. 
Unitarian  Chapel  345. 

—  Church  845; 


Liverpool : 
Walker  Fine  Art  Gal- 
lery 848. 
Wavertree  Park  346. 
WeUington  Mon.  348. 
Welsh   Presbyterian 

Churoh  845. 
Wesleyan  Central  Hall 

845. 
Workhouse  346. 
Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  346. 
Liverpool  Reservoir  319. 
Liza,  the  429.  432. 
Lizard,  the  153. 

—  Town  154. 
Llam  Trwsgyll  334. 
Llanaber  Church  812. 
Llanbadam-Fawr  282. 
Llanbeblig  Church   806. 
Llanbedr  310. 
Llanbedrog  809. 
Llanberis  380. 

—  Pass  332. 
Llanbrynmair  279. 
Llandaff  205.  xlv.  xlvi. 
Llandderfel  820. 
Llanddewi-Brefi  218. 
Llanddona  806. 
Llanddwywe  812. 
Llandegai  804. 
Llandilo  217. 
Llandisilio  Church  806. 
Llandovery  217. 
Llandrillo  296.  320. 
Llandrindod  Wells  216. 
Llandudno  297. 
Llandyssil  218. 
Llanelltyd  312.  315. 
Llanelly  211. 
Llanfachreth  318. 
Llanfair  (Anglesey)  805. 

—  Gaereimon  278. 
Llanfairfechan  301. 
Llanfihangel-y-Pennant 

280. 
LlanfyUin  278. 
Llangadock  217. 
Llangammarch  Wells  216. 
Llangollen  320. 
Llangorse  Pool  214. 
Llangunllo  216. 
Llangunnor  218. 
Llangynog  278. 
Llanidloes  214. 
Llanilar  219. 
Llanmorlais  209. 
Llanrhaiadr  296. 

—  Mochnant  278. 
Llanrhos  299. 
Llanrhychwyn  324. 
Llanrwst  323. 
Llansannan  296. 


LaHh  AtIuIe  US. 
-  Arkleiai. 

Llantliaii;  i-bbej  SOU 

-  Roaaocb  649.  661. 

LUntrllluit  20S. 

-  AuTDt  664.  G6T. 

Llutwlt  H^or  W6. 
LUntTlUtofcO. 

-  Awe  639.  610. 

-  Rlddw  038. 

—  BiddCEJle  1181. 

-  Roiquo  ate. 

-  auK  086. 

LlanTUnLDgel  201. 

-  Braom  &er. 

—  Eyon  613. 

Llmwddyi.  V»Uey  319. 

^  floTali!  642. 

LluwDd>  30S. 

-  C>U>ter  S66. 

-  abiel  S4B. 

LUnwidi  217. 

Loebcmon  363. 

-  Sblo  E81. 

LUoirrt;d  Weill  316. 

Locb  Coniik  642. 

—  Sluy  6ia. 

LluiroilSlS. 

-  C«g^e^ 

-^  Slock  664, 

r.^CL^;m 

-  I^4"ur  645. 

-  SDDirt  549. 

LUwlleoh  MM.  Bll. 

-  iMrberl  639. 

LlMLoe  331. 

LiBdr  V^er  3S8.  328. 

-E^B«, 

-T.y  d60. 

LochUFabB^  G63. 

—  ToUie  6tlU. 

Llan>  P«>i°-  SOe. 

Loeh  Eek  SS3. 

-  Tonidon  518.  teS 

Lliw^.;j  836. 

-  Treig  B*9. 

L]ue»7.  tut  32i. 

roeheikld^  649. 

-  TroDi  013. 

-iwcbwr,  the  ill. 

Loeb  Eilt  648. 

-  Tulls  018. 

jj^l  ViUer'2«). 

-  Brtbol  668. 

-  Erlcbt  661. 

-  Ve^cb.r  6Jjt. 

LlfiMB  HjmbTr  333. 

-  Etl.e  643. 

-  W.tton  685. 

Llyn  Aiu  316. 

Held  543. 

L,>BkerliiB  608. 

-  A«nig  819. 

-  Ewe  666. 

Loi^klDge  113. 

LlynolFB  378- 

-?£S. 

Ll;ii  Orkfnul  331.  333. 

-  Fyne  53&  640. 

Uigin  Rock  167. 

-  C^w=h  31i. 

-  Crrj  661. 

Lit^don  1. 

-  Ddo'rAfddu  33T. 

-  Gilp  63B. 

LonsdeiidiilB  380. 

-  Elal  324. 

LocbgTlpbeid  639. 
Loeb  OfeneoBl  68T. 

Look  Ditton  333. 

-  ^^;°5-^"  ^ 

Loogdown  109. 

Loogrncd  Oii>ae  106. 

-  Oeirionrdd  383. 

Li.ehggil]iM*  533. 

Longlorgan  5M, 

-  awtmin  318. 

Loeb  Origin  661. 

Lodgbope  m. 

-  (IwjMnl  336. 

-  Inch  CmiU  MS. 

Lo„sl-M  U8.  lis. 

-  IdwiJ  328, 

-  Inchud  668. 

Long  Mag  lOe. 

-  Llja™  338. 

-  li««  667. 

Lo4  SiXri  n6. 

-  Ogwsn  326.  304. 

-  Ektrl.e  631. 

Lonijniddry  OOB. 

-  P.d»rn  330. 

Loneablp  Ri>eks  167. 

-  Peri.  330, 

—  Leven  (ArgjU)  6U. 

-  -  (Fife)  m- 

Looa  160.  153. 

-  a>t.dd.n  214. 

-  Linnbe  611.  648. 

—  Teewyn  827. 

-  Looby  646. 

U.rd  '°lo  426. 

-  Tegid  318. 

-  LomODd  633. 

Lnrd'i  8eot  89T. 

-  Tcyin  33T. 

-  Long  033. 

Lo.e  Hill  391. 

—  Trignlsnjn  818. 

-  of  lb«  towe.  660. 

Loieley  65. 

zn-SS'"- 

-  Loyil  664. 

Lo_..!«monll,  547. 

-  Lobnolg  535.  513. 

Loatwilhial  150. 

-  7-Cwn  332. 

-  Luiohirt  683. 

Lulh  665. 

-  7-Dtnbi  SSC. 

-  Lu^M  687. 

Londwgter  327. 

^  y-Dywarchen  334. 

—  Lydoch  5*9. 

LDnghboToogli  373. 

-  7-G.d.r  817.  33*. 

—  Uaree  616. 

Luugbor  211. 

-  j-^tlr  317. 

-  Molforl  612. 

Loughrlge  E'en  419. 

=  !:R7fi"™- 

-  Ten.  4S0. 

-  Mwkluid  661. 

LD^-i,  m. 

loch  .I'M  BB6. 

-  Horu  tA9. 

\\.D-iB.-l\«.».?'^- 

-  Aabtllt  tm. 

—  Hore  6M. 

\\.oieTif  *«-'-„!'^- 

-A^^j  sat. 

-  KOT  K1. 

Y«,«M.V^^  ^ 

-  Allnrt  M9. 

Loehnogu  US. 
Looh  Haver  6M.. 
-  Hsu  5*6. 
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Lower  Seeding  48. 

—  Wharfedale  464. 
Lowiek  376. 

Low  Man  433. 
Lowman,  the  134. 
Lowther  Gastie  407. 
Low  Water  415. 

—  Wood  Hotel  414. 
Laceombe  Chine  71. 
Luce  Bay  613. 
Lacker  469. 
Lnekham  176. 
Lndgershall  86. 
Luddington  261. 
Ludlow  189. 

Lad  8  Chareh  399. 
Luffbess  508. 
Lugar,  the  612. 
LuUington  44. 
Lalworth  Coatle  100. 

—  Cove  100. 
Lomley  Castle  466. 
Lanoartv  664. 
Landy  166. 
Lone,  the  407.  451. 
Losa  533. 
LaaUeieh  136. 
Luton  378. 
Lutterworth  384. 
Laxulion  Valley  159. 
Lybater  566. 
Lydbrook  183. 
Lydd  42. 

Lydney  181. 
Lydstep  231. 
Lyme  Regis  106. 
Lymington  97. 
Lympne  Castle  16. 
Lyn,  the  171.  172.  etc. 

—  Bridge  171. 

—  CUflf  173. 
Lyndharst  86. 

—  Boad  85. 
Lynher  Creek  148. 
— ,  the  150. 
Lynmouth  172. 
Lynn  486. 
Lynton  172. 
Lyonnesse  158. 
Lytham  406. 
Lyulph's  Tower  424. 

■ablethorpe  474. 
Maeolesfleld  368. 
Macduff  647. 
Machno,  the  326. 
Machrihanish   Bay  632. 
Machynlleth  279. 
Macmerry  609. 
Madeley  366. 
Madingley  484. 
Maenporth  163. 
MaentwTog  329. 


Maentwrog  Boad  319. 
Maes  Cwm  381. 

—  Garmon  292. 

—  y-Bryner  314. 

—  y-Gaer  301. 

—  y-Garnedd  310. 
Maeshove  670. 
Magdalen  Boad  486. 
Magna  Gharta  Is.  232. 
Maiden  Castle  (Dorset) 

100. 

(Durham)  465. 

Maidenhead  381. 
Maiden  Moor  427. 

—  Newton  111. 

—  Pap  665. 

—  Paps  504. 
Maidstone  36. 
M.oikeniield  Hall  467. 
Main  Bench  75. 
Mainland  567. 
Maiden  64. 

Maldon  488. 
Malew  361. 
Malham  Core  439. 
Mallaig  650. 
Mailing  36.  xlii. 
Mallwyd  379. 
Malmeabury  113.  xlvili. 

iTi. 

Malmsmead  173. 
Malton  461. 
Malvern  199.  ItI. 

—  Hills  199. 
Malwood  86. 
Mam  Tor  397. 
Man,  Isle  of  368. 
Manaccan  162. 
Manaton  136. 
■anehester  360. 

Albert  Square  364. 
All  Saints'  Church  356. 
Ancoats  356. 
Assize  Courts  364. 
Athenteam  366. 
Bellevue  Gardens  361. 
Botanic  Gardens  361. 
Broughton  861. 
Cathedral  353.  liv. 
— ,  Roman  Catholic 

665. 
Cheadle  365. 
Cheetham  Hill  861. 
Chetham  College  363. 
Church   of  the  Holy 

Name  365. 
City  Art  Gallery  364. 
Concert  Hall  851. 
Corn  Exchange  363. 
County  Gaol  854. 
Deansgate  864. 
Exchange  363. 
Eye  Hospital  366. 


■aneheater : 
Factories  363. 
Fallowaeld  366. 
Free  Trade  Hall  866. 
Grammar  School  364. 
Library,  Free  854. 
Manchester  Art  Museum 
355. 

—  Ship  Canal  366. 
389. 

Market  Street  862. 
Memorial  Hall  364. 
Mosley  Street  364. 
Old  Trafford  861. 
Owens  College  356. 
Oxford  Street  356. 
Peel  Park  366. 
PiccadiUy  362. 
Post  Office  361.  362. 
Bailway  Stations  360. 

362.  364.  855. 
Boyal  Infirmary  853. 
Bushohne  356. 
Bylands  Library  864. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 

355. 
St.  Peter's  Chareh  366. 
Salford  361. 
School  of  Art  865. 
Smithfield  Market  863. 
Statues  862.  863.  364. 
Technical   School  366. 
Theatres  361. 
Town  Hall  354. 
Victoria  University  366. 
Whitworth  Inst.  866. 

—  Park  356. 

—  Street  856. 
Workhouse  864. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal 

339.  356. 
Manesty  428. 
Mangotsfleld  189. 
Manningtree  489. 
Manod  Mawr  827. 
Manorbier  221. 
Mansfield  403. 

—  Woodhouse  403. 
Manton  376. 
Mapledurham  330. 
Mappleton  400. 
Maraaion  156. 
March  486. 
Mardale  Green  436. 
Margam  Abbey  307. 
Margate  24. 
Marhamehurch  163. 
Mark  Ash  Wood  86. 
Market  Bos  worth  874. 

—  Dravton  275. 

—  Haroorough  876. 

—  Jew  156. 

—  Basen  470. 
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Market  Warsop406. 

—  Weighton  467. 
Marklneh  561. 
Mark'0  Tey  ASS. 
Marlborough  SO. 
Marldon  138. 
Mar  Lodf  e  666. 
Marlow  231. 
Marple  869. 
Marsden  367. 
Marahfield  203. 
Marsh  Lock  230. 

—  Mills  142. 
Marston  448. 

—  Mine  292. 

—  Moor  448. 
Martin,  Isle  567. 
Maryport  410. 
Mary-Tavy  142. 
Mashorough  436. 
Masbnry  118. 
Masham  467. 
Massiugham  487. 
Maason  893. 
Matlock  392. 
Matterdale  End  431 
Mauchline  512. 
Maud  Junction  668. 
Maughold  Head  363. 
Maumbury  Rings  100. 
Mavis  Orind  571. 
Mawcarse  659. 
Mawddach,  the  311. 313. 
Mawgan  Forth  160. 
Mawnan  Smith  152. 
Mazwelltown  511. 
May,  Isle  of  60S. 

—  Hill  182. 
Maybole  532. 
Mayfield  37. 
Mealyourvonie  546. 
Measach  Falls  667. 
Measand  Beck  425. 
Meavy  149. 

— ,  the  142. 
Meden,  the  405. 
Medina,  the  68.  73. 
Medmenham  230. 
Medway,  the  19.  34. 
Meersbrook  Hall  382. 
Meigle  554. 
Meikle  Ferry  663. 
Meini-Hirion  301. 
Melfort  Pass  639.  541. 
Men  Fell  431. 
Mellis  490. 
Melmerby  467. 
Melrose  505. 
Melton  Constable  487. 

—  Mowbray  874. 
MelTich  668. 

Menai  Bridge  Village  306. 
Station  806. 


Menai  Suspension  BridgeiMinster  (Oomwall)  163. 


304. 
Mendip  Hills  118. 128. 182 
Menheniot  160. 
Menston  441. 
Menteith,  Lake  of  537. 
Mentmore  263. 
Meopham  19. 
Merchiston  510. 
Mere  105. 
Merripit  144. 
Merrivale  143. 
Mersey,  the  839.  340. 

341.  etc. 

—  Tunnel  347. 
Merstham  46. 
Merstone  73. 
Merthyr  TydvU  204. 
Methil  55  L. 
Methlick  558. 
Methven  563. 
Mewslade  Bav  210. 
Hex  borough  444. 
Mey  666. 
Micheldean  182. 

—  Road  182. 
Michelham  Priory  44. 
Mickleden  430. 
Mickle  Fell  461. 
Micklefield  433. 
Mickleham  61. 
Mickleton  541. 
Midcalder  510. 
Middleham  449.   . 
Middlesbrough  449. 
Middleton  Gross  392. 

—  Dale  396. 

—  in-Teesdale  451. 

—  Junction  357. 
~  Woods  441. 
Middletown  278. 
Midhurst  63. 

MUford  (Pembroke)  213. 

—  (Surrey)  66. 

—  Haven  213. 

—  on-Sea  97. 
Mill  Bay  142. 
Millbeck  416. 
MiUbridge  67. 
Millbrook  149. 
Mill  Dale  400. 
Miller  Brow  413. 
Miller's  Dale  869. 
Mill  Gill  Force  449. 
Millisle  613. 
Millslade  178. 
Milton  97. 

Milton  Park  390. 
Milverton  254. 
Minchin  Head  209. 
Minehead  134. 
Minety  ITT. 
Minstead  85. 


Babdbksk's  Great  Britain.  6th  Edit. 


—  in-Sheppey  23. 

—  in-Thanet  26. 
Minsterley  278. 
Minto  Orags  604. 
Mirables  72. 
Mirfield  357. 
Mistley  489. 
Mitcham  60. 
Moat  Lane  279. 
Mochras  Peninsula  810. 
Moel  Cynwch  314. 

—  Ddu  336. 

—  Bilio  331. 

—  Fammau  296. 

—  Fema  320. 
Moelfre  311. 
Moel  Hebog  385. 

—  Offrwm  311.  314. 

—  Morfydd  320. 

—  Siabod  325.  332. 

—  Wnion  301. 
Moelwyn  327.  329.  835. 
Moel-y-Ci  331. 

—  y-0amelin  320.  322. 

—  y-Gelfr  819. 

—  y-Geraint  321. 

—  y-(Je8t  309. 

—  y-Golfa  278. 

—  y-8enicl  310. 

—  y-Tryfan  338. 
Moffat  509. 

—  Dale  506. 
Mold  292.  liii. 
Mole,  the  48. 
Mona  305. 
Moncrieff  Hill  563. 
Moness  Falls  660. 
Moniaive  512. 
Monifieth  562. 
Monkey  Is.  231. 
Monk's  Cave  282. 
Monkseaton  458. 
Monkstone  Prom.  221. 
Monkton  Priory  222. 
Monkwearmouth  466. 

xxxvii. 
Monmouth  183. 
Monsal  Dale  369. 
Montgomery  279. 
Mont  Mado  97. 

—  Orguell  95. 
Montrose  562. 
Monzie  663. 
Moore  361. 
Moorhampton  213. 
Moor  Park  (Hertford)  386. 

—  (Surrey)  77. 
Moot  Hall  877. 
Morar  660. 
Moray  Firth  647. 
Morecambe  4()7. 

—  Bay  410. 

38 
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Moreton  100. 

—  Hampstead  136. 

—  In-the-Manh  197. 
If  orfa  Harlech  310. 
MorlaU  306. 
Momlngaide  024. 
Horpeth  458. 
Morrone  HiU  660. 
Horte  Point  170. 
Morthoe  169. 
Mortimer  110. 
Morton  Farm  70. 

—  Pinkney  263. 
Morvah  iS&. 
Morven  666.  666. 
Morwell  Rocks  148. 
Morwenstow  164. 
Mosedale  433. 
MoMgiel  512. 
Mossley  357. 
Mostyn  294. 
Mote  Park  36. 
Motherwell  010. 
Mottifltone  73. 

—  Down  73. 
Moulin  661. 
Moulin  Hnet  Bay  90. 
Moulsey  Lock  233. 
Moalsford  112.  229. 
Mound,  the  064. 
Mount  Gahurn  43. 

—  Dinham  (near  Exeter) 
109. 

—  Edgcnmhe  148. 

—  Grace  Priory  449. 

—  Harry  43. 

—  Lee  232. 
Moun^oy  400. 
Mount  St.  Bernard  374 

—  Sorrel  872. 
Mountstuart  038. 
Mount's  Bay  100. 
Mousa  071. 

Mousehold  Heath  493. 
Monsehole  106. 
Mouse  Water  031. 
Mouth  Mill  165. 
Moy  Hall  062. 
Moye,  La  96. 

,  Point  90. 

Mnch  Wenlock  189. 
Muck  041. 
Muirkirk  012. 
Muir  of  Ord  562. 
Muirtown  040. 
Muker  449. 
Mulfra  Cromlech  158. 
Mnlgrave  Castle  464. 
Mull,  Isle  of  041. 

—  of  Cantyre  039. 

—  of  Galloway  013. 
Mullyon  153. 
Mumbles,  the  208. 


Mumbles  Boad  217. 
Munde«ley  498. 
Mune«s  Castle  571. 
Mungaadale  066. 
l^urrayfield  010. 
Murthly  659. 
MurUe  566. 
Musselburgh  609. 
Muthill  663. 
Mutley  141. 
Mylor  152. 
Mynach,  the  282. 
Mynffordd  810. 
Mynydd  Kodal  319. 

—  Mawr  333. 

—  Moel  316.  317. 
Mytham  Bridge  396. 

Nab  Cottage  417. 
-—  Ferry  414. 

—  Scar  417.  419. 
Nabum  446. 
Naddle  Beck  430. 
KaUsea  127. 
Kailsworth  190. 
Nairn  547. 

Nan  Bield  Pass  425. 
Nannau  314. 
Nani-Eos  282. 

—  Ffrancon  326. 

—  Gwynant  334. 

—  Mill  383. 
Nantlle  306. 
Kantwich  366. 
Nant-y-Qwryd  382. 

—  y-Mor  335. 
Karberth  219. 
Naseby  266. 

Na^ih  Cliffs,  the  305. 
Naworth  459. 
Near  Sawrey  414. 
Neath  307. 
— ,  the  307. 
Needles,  the  76. 
Neidpath  Castle  606. 
Nene,  the  364.  888. 
Ness,  the  545.  663. 
Neston  A  Parkgate  284. 
Netherby  HaU  508 
Nether  Stowey  133. 
Nethy  Bridge  661. 
Netley  60.  xliz. 

—  Abbey  84. 
Neville's  Cross  456. 
Nevin  309. 

New  Abbey  611. 
Newark  444.  It. 

—  Abbey  64. 

—  Tower  506. 
Newbattle  Abbey  607. 
Newbigrfn  440. 
Newbridge  304. 

on-Wye  314. 


New  Brighton  347. 

—  Brompton  23. 
Newbury  111. 
Newcastie  456.  Ivi. 

—  Emlyn  218. 

—  under-Lyme  865. 
Newcastleton  504. 
New  Cross  13. 

—  Comnock  613. 

—  Deer  568. 
Newent  200. 
New  Foreat  86. 
Newgale  Bridge  334. 
New  Galloway  513. 

—  Hailes  509. 
Newhaven  (England)  43. 

—  (Scotland)  624. 
New  Holland  469. 
Newington  23. 
Newlands  429. 

—  Comer  62. 
Newlyn  155. 
Newmarket  (Suffolk)  497. 

—  (Wales)  296. 
New  Milford  213. 

—  Mills  369. 

—  Milton  97. 
Newnham  181. 

—  Paddox  884. 
Newport  (Monmouth)303. 

—  (Salop)  366. 

—  (Wales)  312. 

—  (Wight)  73. 

—  Pagnell  263. 

New  Quay  (Cardigan)  212. 
Newquay  (Cornwall)  159. 
Xew  Radnor  188. 

—  Romney  42. 
Newsham  466. 

New  Shoreham  xlvi. 

—  Southgate  891. 
Newstead  Abbey  402. 
Newton  Abbot  135. 
Xewtonairds  612. 
Xewton-le- Willows  849. 

—  Ferrers  149. 

—  Tony  101. 
Newtown  (Lizard)  162. 

—  (Walei)  279. 

—  (Wight)  74. 

—  Stewart  613. 
Neyland  213. 
Nicholaston  211. 
Nidd,  the  466. 
Nidderdale  448.  466. 
Nine  Maidens  158. 
Ningwood  74. 
Nith,  the  611. 
Niton  72. 

Noe,  the  396. 

Noirmont  96. 

jNoltland  570. 

'Norbury  401. 
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Korbory  Park  61. 
Norfolk  Bro&ds  486. 
"  Park  883. 
Korham  60&. 
Normanharat  39. 
Normanton  437. 
Korris  Castle  76. 
Korthallerton  449. 
Northam  82. 

—  Burrows  167. 
Northampton  264.  xli. 
North  Barrule  368. 

—  Berwick  006. 
Northcourt  72. 

North  Downs  46.  47.  60. 

—  Bsk  024. 
Northfield  198. 
Northfleet  34. 
North  Foreland  20. 

—  HUl   (Somerset)    134. 
177. 

(Worcester)  200. 

Northiam  41. 
Northolt  227. 
North  Queensferrj  000. 

—  Road  141. 

—  Rode  360. 

—  Bonaldshay  070. 

—  Shields  4GS. 

—  Stoke  117. 

—  Tawton  141. 
Northtunberland  Lakes 

460. 
North  Wales  293. 

—  Walsham  493. 
Northwich  292. 
Northwood  386. 
North  Wooton  487. 
Norton  Bridge  360. 

—  Fitzwarren  133. 
Norwioh  491.   zzxix. 

xM.  xlvUi. 
Norwood  40. 
Noss  070. 
Noss  Mayo  149. 
Nottingham  382. 
Nonp  Head  070. 
Novar  063. 
Nuneaton  369. 
Nuneham  Gourtenav 

228.  229. 

—  Park  229. 
Nunwell  70. 
Nursling  84. 
Nutcombe  Wood  173. 
Nutfleld  14. 

Oakham    370.    xli.    xlii. 

xUii. 
Oakley  870. 

—  Park  177. 
Oare  Church  170. 
Oareford  175. 


Oatlands  Park  64. 
Oban  040. 
Ochil  Hills  036. 
Ochtertyre  003. 
Ockenden  498. 
Oekley  62. 
Ockwells  231. 
Oddicombe  188. 
Oddington  202. 
Odiham  77. 
Oflfa's  Dyke  279. 
Offchurch  Bury  204. 
Ofifham  Oreen  36. 
Ogbury  Hill  104. 
Ogmore  Castle  206. 
Ogwen,  the  301. 
Okehampton  141. 
Okement,  the  141. 
Old  Barrow,  the  170. 

—  Basing  77. 

—  Colwyn  296. 

—  Cumnock  012. 
Oldham  807. 

Old  Hunstanton  487. 

—  Llanberis  832. 

—  Han,  the  410. 

-^  Meredith,  the  306. 

—  Sarum  1()4. 
Oliver's  Mount  462. 
Ollerton  400. 
Olney  377. 
Onchan  360. 
Orbliston  047. 

Ord  of  Caithness  060. 
Ore  41. 

Orkney  Islands  069. 
Ormathwaite  427. 
Ormesby  487. 
Orme's  Head  298.  299. 
Ormiston  509. 
Ormskirk  348. 
O^ington  12. 
Orrest  Head  418. 
Orwell,  the  489. 
Osborne  76. 
Oscott  College  273. 
Osmington  100. 
Ossian's  Cave  044. 
Oswestry  278. 
Otley  Ul 
Otterboume  81. 
Otterham  160. 
Otterspool  349. 
Ottery  St.  Mary  106. 
Oughty  Bridge  380. 
Oulton  Broad  490. 
Oundle  266. 
Ouse,  the  43. 48.  263. 870. 

377.  440. 
Overscaig  064. 
Oxenfell  419. 
Oxenholme  407. 
Oxenhope  439. 


Oxford  233.  Uv.  Iviii.  Ux. 
Ix.  Ixi. 

All  Souls  College  247 
Alms  Houses  Too. 
Ashmolean  Museum 
249. 

;  Old  243. 

Balliol  College  248. 
Boats  234. 

Bodleian  Library  242, 
Botanic  Garden  246. 
Brasenose  College  242. 
Broad  Street  248. 

—  Walk  240. 
Carfax  238. 
Castle  200. 
Cathedral  239. 
Christ  Church  238.  lix. 

Meadow  240. 

Clarendon  Building243. 
College  Barges 241. 234. 
Commemoration  237. 
Convocation  House  243. 
CorpusChristi  Coll.240. 
Divinity  School  243. 

Iviii. 
Environs  201. 
Examination     Schools 

242.  246. 
Exeter  College  247. 
Hertford  College  244. 
High  St.  246. 
Hope  Collection  242. 
Indian  Institute  243. 
Jesus  College  248. 
Keble  College  244. 
Lady  MargaretHall  251. 
Lincoln  College  247.1x1. 
Magdalen  Bridge  246. 
Manchester  Coll. '248. 
Mansfield  College  244. 

Ixi. 
Martyrs'  Memorial  249. 
Merton  Coll.  240.  xlix. 
Municipal  BuUd.  238. 
Music  Room  243. 
New  Coll.  245.  11.  Ixi. 
Oriel  College  241. 
Pembroke  College  238. 
Pope's  Hall  250. 
Post  Office  233.  238. 
Proscholium  243. 
Pusey  House  250. 
Queen's  College  246. 
Badcliffe  Camera  241. 

—  Infirmary  200. 

—  Library  244. 

—  Observatory  200. 
Buskin  College  200. 
St.  Alban  Hall  241. 

—  Aldate's  238. 

—  Aloysius's  200. 

—  Edmund  Hall  240. 

38» 
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Oxford: 
St.  Frideswide  xlviii. 

—  Giles's  Church  250. 

—  Hilda's  HaU  251. 

—  Hugh's  HaU  251. 

—  John  s  Ck>llege  249. 

—  Martin's  A  AU  Saints' 
247. 

—  Mary's  241.  lix. 
HaU  241. 

—  Mary    Magdalen 
Church  248. 

College  246. 

—  Michael's    250. 
xjcxtUI. 

—  Paul's  Ux. 

—  Peter's  in  the  East 
245. 

SheldonianTheatre243. 
Show  Sunday  240. 
SomervUle  CoUege  251. 
Taylor  Inst.  249.  Ixi. 
Trinity  CoUege  248. 
Union  Society  250. 
University  College  246. 

—  GaUeries  249. 

—  Museum  244. 

—  Park  244. 

—  Press  250. 
Wadham  College  244. 
Water  Walks  246. 
Worcester  College  250. 
Wycliffe  Hall  250. 

Oxted  46. 
Oxton  507. 
Oxwich  210. 
OykeU  568. 

—  Bridge  Hotel  564. 
Oystermouth  208. 

Pabo  HiU  299. 
Packwood  House  272. 
Paddock  Wood  14. 
Padstow  161. 
Paignton  138. 
Pains  HiU  22. 
Painswick  177. 
Paisley  531. 
Pal^  319. 
Pandy  201. 

—  MiU  326. 
Pangboume  112.  230. 
Pannanich  WeUs  566. 
Panorama  Bocks  441. 

—  Walk  312. 
PAnsbanger  391. 

PMaiglM  508. 

Ptakt-y-Llim  313. 

Pat  i5L 
Pturdeniek  167. 
P»rham  62. 
JP^^eatonQuay  489. 
rate  889. 


Parkgate  &  Bawmarsh 

436. 

Parkhurst  Forest  74. 
Park-le-Breos  211. 

MiU  211. 
Parkstone  99. 
Pamham  House  112. 
Parracombe  171. 
Parrett,  the  132. 
Parsley  Hay  399. 
Parflon's  Bridge  282. 

—  Pleasure  252. 
Partick  637. 
Parton  513. 
Paston  498. 
Patchway  127. 
Pateley  Bridge  465. 
Pater  223. 
Patney  111. 
Patricroft  349. 
Patterdale  424. 
Paul  Church  156. 
Pariland  Caves  210. 
Peak,  the  391. 

—  Cavern  396. 

—  Forest  StaUon  369. 
Pcakirk  390. 
Peckforton  292. 
Peebles  506. 

Peel  362. 
Pegwell  Bay  25. 
Pelter  Bridge  419. 
Pembrey  &  Burry  Port 

211. 
Pembroke  222. 

—  Dock  223. 

Pembrokeshire  219. 

Penally  220. 

Penarth  204. 

Pencader  218. 

Pencaitland  509. 

Penclawdd  217. 

Pendennis  Castle  162. 

Pen  Dinas  282. 

Pendine  211. 

Pendle  HiU  356. 

Pendleton  360. 

Pendragon  Castle  440. 

Pendre  280. 

Penenden  Heath  36. 

Penge  18. 

Pengwem  Hall  321. 

Penielhengh  504. 

Penistone  880. 

Penkridge  275. 

Penlee  Point  149. 

lPenl.\U\iT\%^^. 

iPenm&en  ^Vi. 
iPenmaenbacSb.  wV. 
iPenmaeamai^wit  ^» 
Peumaenppol  «V.^v^ 
,P«nmoii  PxioTi  ^^» 


Pennard  210. 
Penn  Lodge  203. 
Penpergwm  201. 
Pen  Pita  118. 
Penpole  Point  126. 
Penrhyn  330. 

—  Castle  304. 

—  (Farmhouse)  299. 
Penrhyndeudraeth  310. 
Penrice  210. 
Penrith  408. 

—  Beacon  408. 
Penryn  151. 

Pensam  (Flintshire)  296. 
-^  ^erionetabire)  810. 
Penselwood  118. 
Pensford  127. 
Penshurst  18. 
Pentargain  Cove  163. 
Pentillie  Castle  14a 
Pentland  Firth  668. 

—  HiUs  510.  524. 
Penton  Hook  Lock  232. 
Pentraeth  806. 
Pentre  Voelaa  826. 
Pentridge  99. 
Pentrwyn  298. 
Penwyllt  215. 
Penyard  182. 
Penybont  216. 
Penybontfaur  278. 
Pen-y-Bont  811. 

—  y-Coed  321. 

—  y-Crug  215. 

—  y-Fan  215. 
y-6ader  817. 
y-Gaer  823. 
y-Ghent  440. 
y-Groes  808. 
y-Gwryd  382. 
y-Gyffniau  336. 

—  y-Hltch  210. 

—  y-Pass  332.  837. 
Penzance  156. 
Perran  Bay  152. 

—  Bound  152. 
Perranporth  162. 
PerrauweU  151. 
Pershore  196.  xlvi. 
Perth  653. 
Peterborough  388.   zliv. 

xlvi.  xlii. 
Peterhead  668. 
Petersfleld  67. 
Petit  Bot  90. 
Petworth  68. 
<^«<<«Qa«^  A  Westham  58. 
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Piercebridge  46(X 
Piercefleld  Park  185. 
Pierowall  570. 
Pierre  Mouill^e  95. 
Pierrepont  House  67. 
Pier's  Gill  482. 
Pike  o'Blisoo  416. 

—  o'Stickle  420. 
Pillar  Rock  432. 
Pill  Priory  212. 
Pilling  406. 
Pilmoor  448. 
Pilning  202. 
Pilsley  382. 
Pilton  167. 
Pinboe  106. 
Pinkie  509. 
Pinner  386. 
Pipers  A  Merry  Maidens 

156. 
PirnmiU  532. 
Pistyll  Rhaiadr  278. 

—  y-Cain  315. 

—  y-Llyn  281. 
Pitchford  Hall  278. 
Pitlochry  560. 
Pitsea  498. 

Pitt's  Head  334. 
Place  Fell  428.  425. 
Plas  329. 

—  Newydd  321,  306. 
Pleinmont  Point  90. 
Plemont  Point  96. 
Plinlimmon  280.  214. 
Plockton  563. 
Plumpton  42. 

-.  Park  465. 

Pluscarden  Abbey  547. 

Plym,  the  141.  142.  145. 

Plymouth  144. 

Plympton  140. 

Pocklington  467. 

Point  of  Ayre  863. 

Pokesdown  98. 

Polegate  43. 

Poljew  Cove  153. 

Polly,  the  567. 

Polmont  525. 

Polpeor  164. 

Polperro  150. 

Polrush  349. 

Poltesco  152. 

Polton  625. 

Polurrian  Cove  153. 

Pomona  568. 

Pont-Aberglaslyn  334. 

Pontac  95. 

Pontardulais  217. 

Pont  Ddtt  312. 
—  Erwyd  282. 
Pontfadog  322. 
Poatfaen  322, 
Pont  Llanio  218, 


Pont  Neath  Yaughan  207. 

—  Newydd  301. 

—  Ehyd-y-Groes  282. 
Pontrilas  201. 
Pont-y-Cy8ylltau283. 323. 

—  y-Gromlech  832. 

—  y-Gyfyng  325. 

—  y-Mynach  282. 

—  y-Pair  324. 

—  y-Pant  325. 
Pontypool  201. 

—  Road  201. 
Pontypridd  204. 
Poole  99. 

—  Bay  98. 

—  Harbour  100. 
Poole's  Hole  398. 
Poolewe  566. 
fooley  Bridge  423. 
Porchester  60. 
Porlock  175. 

—  Hill  175. 

—  Weir  175. 
Port  Appin  643. 

—  Askaig  639. 

—  Bannatyne  638. 

—  Carlisle  410. 

—  Dinorwic  307. 

—  Eliot  148. 

—  Ellen  539. 

—  Erin  361. 

—  Eynon  210. 

—  Glasgow  538. 
Portelet  Bay  96. 
Portesham  lOO. 
Porthcawl  206. 
Porthleven  153. 
Porthlwyd  323. 
Portinscale  428. 
Port  Isaac  161. 

Road  161. 

Portishead  126. 
Portland  Castle  101. 

—  Island  100. 

Port  Lewaieue  860.  363. 

—  Madoc  309. 

—  of  Henteith  636. 
Portobello  507. 
Porton  101. 
Portpatrick  513. 
Port  Penrhyn  302. 
Portreath  160. 
Portree  543. 

Port  St.  Mary  361. 
Portsea  67. 
Portskewett  181. 
Port  Skillion  360. 
Portsmouth  67. 
Port  SoderlcTt  3^1. 

—  Sonacban  559. 
Portsoy  647. 

Port  Sunlight  a&'d. 

—  Talbot  2fini. 


Port  Victoria  34. 

—  William  618. 
Post  Bridge  144. 
Postlip  Manor  191. 
Potter  Higham  487. 
Potteries  364. 
Poulton  406. 
Poundbury  Castle  100. 
Powderham  Castle  186. 
Powys  Castle  278. 
Poynings  52. 

Poyntz  Castle  224. 
Pradanack  Head  163. 
Prawle  Point  189. 
Precipice  Walk  314. 
Preesgweene  283. 
Prescot  348. 
Presely  HUls  212. 
Prestatyn  296. 
Presteign  189. 
Preston  (Brighton)  62. 

—  (Lancashire)  406. 

—  Brook  364. 
Prestonpans  608. 
Preston  Park  48. 
Prestwick  631. 
Pridmouth  161. 
Priesttield  274. 
Prince's  Risborough  227. 
Princctown  142. 

Prior  Park  117. 
Prittlewell  498. 
Probns  151. 
Prudhoe  461. 
Prysor,  the  328. 
Puckaster  72. 
Puffin  Island  306. 
Pulborough  62. 
Pule,  La  96. 
Pull  Wyke  Bay  414.  419. 
Pumpsaint  217. 
Purbeck  Island  100. 
Purfleet  498. 
Purleigh  498. 
Purley  (Oxon)  230. 

—  (Surrey)  46. 
Purton  177.  Ivi. 
Pwll-du  Bay  209. 
Pwllheli  309. 
Pyle  206. 

Quaker's  Yard  204. 
Quainton  Road  386. 
Quantock  Hills  133. 
Quarley  Hill  101. 
Quarr  Abbey  69. 
Quarry  Woods  231. 
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Qaallyii  Lake  llBl. 

Station  898. 

Queniborough  Hall  974. 
loeaTaia,  Le  96. 
yaex  26. 
juinag  664.  667. 
Qairaing,  the  643. 
Quoit  166. 
Qiiorn  873. 
Quorndon  873. 

Raby  CasOe  466. 
BadcUffe  887. 
Badley  236. 
Badstock  118. 
Baehills  610. 
Baglan  184. 
Bainford  860. 
Bainham  28. 
Bame  Head  149. 
Bamp  Holme  414. 
Bamsbottom  366. 
Bamsdale  ValleT  462. 
Bam8e7(Haii)3(£2. 

—  (island)  226. 

—  (Peterborough)  860. 
Bamagate  26. 
Banmore  Common  61. 
Bannoch  649. 
Banworth  496. 
Bapparee  Cove  169. 
Batho  626. 

Baven  Crag  416. 

—  Fall  828. 
BavenglasB  411. 
Bavensbourne,  the  18. 
Bavensear  463. 
BavensMrorth  Castle  466. 
Bawlinson  Nab  413. 
Baynes  Park  64. 
Baynham  Hall  487. 
Beading  110. 

Beay  668. 

—  Deer  Foreit  664. 
Becnlver  24. 

Bed  Bank  420. 
Bedbridge  84. 
Bedcar  463. 
Bedditch  198. 
BedhiU  46. 

—  Junction  14. 
Bedlands  Wood  61. 
BedmUe  388. 
Bedmire  449. 

Bed  Pike  (Butterm.)  429. 

(Mosedale)  482. 

Bed  Bock  406. 
Redruth  163. 
Red  Screes  423. 

—  Tarn  421.  426. 

—  Wharf  Bay  306. 
Reedham  493. 
Beedamouth  466. 


Beekie  linn  664. 

Beepham  496. 

Beigate  47. 

Benfrew  638. 

Benton  688. 

Bepton  A  Willington  198. 

xxxvii. 
Beaton  607. 
Beatormel  (3astle  160. 
Retford  444. 
Rew  Down  78. 
Beynoldaton  210. 
Bhaiadr  Owm  328. 

—  Du  828.  315. 

—  Gorge  280. 

—  Mawddach  816. 

—  y-Wennol  826. 
Rhayader  214. 
Rheidol,  the  282. 
Rhenaas  Falls  362. 
Rhiconich  Inn  567. 
Rhinna  of  Galloway  618. 
Bhlnog  Fach  310. 

—  Fawr  311. 
Bhiw,  the  278. 
Rhiwargor  319. 
Bhobell-Fawr311.816.318. 
Rhondda,  the  204. 
Rhoa-on-Sea  286. 
Rhosaily  210. 
Rhuddlan  296. 

Rhu  Kohar  646. 
Bhyd-Ddu  833.  838. 
Rhyl  296. 
Bhymney  204. 
— ,  the  202.  204. 

—  Bridge  201.  204. 
Ribble,  the  866.  406. 440 
Ribblehead  440. 
Bibcheater  406. 

Biber  HaU  892. 
Ribaton  466. 
Riccarton  604. 
Richborough  26. 
Richmond  (Surrey)  233. 

—  (York)  449. 

—  Hill  233. 
Rickmansworth  386. 
Riddings  603. 
Bider  Point  392. 
Bidgeway,  the  112. 

—  Hills  221. 
Rievaulx  Abbey  448. 
Ringwood  99. 
Ripon  466. 
Rippon  Tor  140. 
Rivals,  the  806.  309. 
Rivers  Abbey  448. 
Boade  263. 
Bobertsbridge  38. 
Robin  Hood^s  Bay  463. 

Well  467. 

Robinson  438. 


Bob  Boy's  Cave  1^. 
Bocester  401. 
Boch  CaaUe  228. 
Rochdale  867. 
Roche  Abbey  486. 
Boehes  Bosks  166. 
Rochester  16. 
Bochford  486. 
Bock  161. 

—  Ferry  339. 
Rockford  178. 
Rock  Inn  140. 
Rockland  Broads  496. 
Rocky  Valley  103. 
Boker-on-6ea  456. 
BoUesby  487. 
RoUeston  474. 
Bollright  Stones  197. 
Bomaldkirk  461. 
Roman  Bridge  327. 

—  Wall  410.  460. 
Romford  488. 
Romiley  369. 
Bomney  Harsh  43. 
Bomsey  84. 
Bonaldshav  670. 
Booklev  73. 
ELoose  410. 
Bosebosh  212. 
Bosehall  564. 
Rosehill  460. 
Bosemarkie  682. 
Boshven  549. 
Boslin  624. 

—  CasUe  634. 

Boss  (Cheshire)  284. 

—  fHerefordshire)  182. 

—  (county)  662. 
Rossett  Crag  480. 
Bosslynlee  Ck25. 
Bosthwaite  428. 
ELothamstead  378. 
Rothay,  the  414. 417. 418. 

—  Bridge  419. 
Bothbury  468. 
Rotherham  486. 
Rotherhithe  12. 
Rothes  647. 
Rothesay  538. 
Rothiemnrchus    Forest 

556. 
Rothley  384. 

—  Temple  384. 
Rottingdean  63. 
Rondham  486. 
Bougemont  Castle  107. 
Bonsay  670. 

Row  648. 
Rowardennan  634. 
Rowland's  Castle  67. 
Rowsley  398. 
Bowthorn  402. 
Bow  Tor  160. 
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Rowtor  Rocks  392. 
Roxburgh  504. 
Roy  Bridge  549. 
Rozel  95. 
Ruabon  283. 
Raardean  Hill  181. 
Rnberslaw  504. 
Ruddy  Beck  429. 
Rudrard  365. 
Rufford  Abbey  406. 
Rufus  Stone  86. 
Rugby  266. 
Rugeley  366. 
RttiflUp  Park  8S6. 
Rum  541. 

RumblingBridge  (Dollar) 
536. 

(Dunkeld)  560. 

Runcorn  364. 
Runnimede  232. 
Runawick  Bay  463. 
Rushen  Abbey  361. 
.  Ruflhford  Gaatle  186. 
Rushmore  99. 
RusMon  865. 
Russel,  Qreat  and  Little 

91. 
Ruswarp  468. 
Ruthin  296. 
Ruthwell  611. 
Rutland  Cavern  398. 
Rydal  417. 

—  Hall  417. 

—  Mount  417. 

—  Water  417. 
Ryde  68. 
Rye  42. 

—  House  476. 
Rylatone  442. 

Saddleback  4d3. 
Saddleworth  357. 
Saffron  Walden  475. 
Sailmore  566. 
St.  AbVs  Head  607. 

—  Agnea  152. 
(island)  160. 

—  Agnes's  Beacon  152, 

—  Albans  878.  xxxyi. 
zxzix.  lyi. 

—  Andrews  661. 

—  Anne  91. 

—  Anne's-by-the-Sea  406. 

—  Anne's  Hill  282. 

—  Ann's  Chapel  831. 

—  Asaph  296. 

—  Aubln's  96. 

Bay  94. 96. 

—  Attdries  i38, 

—  Austell  i«. 

-  Bees  Aii. 

-  BeneVa  Abhey  406. 

-  BlMzey  i69. 


St.  Boniface  Down  71. 

—  Boswell's  604. 

—  Brelade's  Church  96. 

—  Briavers  184. 

—  Bride's  Bay  233. 

—  Budeauz  144. 

—  Buryan  166. 

—  Catharine's  HUl 
(Surrey)  65. 

(Wight)  72. 

(Winchester)  81. 

Rock  220. 

—  Catherine's  117. 
Ferry  583. 

—  Chad  SOB. 

—  Clears  211. 

—  Cleer  150. 

—  Clement  95. 

—  Columb  161. 
Road  159. 

—  Combs  558. 

—  David's  224.  xli.  xlv. 
Head  226. 

—  Denys  82. 

—  Devereux  201. 

—  Donat's  Castle  205. 

—  Erth  154. 

—  Ethelbert's  Camp  188. 

—  Fagans  206. 

—  Fillans  553. 

—  Gabriels  206. 

—  Genny's  163. 

—  George's  HUl  64. 

—  Germains  862. 

—  Germans  148. 

—  Giles  105. 

—  Gowan's  Head  223. 

—  Helen's  (Lancas.)  349. 

(I.  of  Wight)  70. 

Junction  208. 

—  Helier  93. 

—  Herbert's  Isle  426. 

—  Hilary  165. 

—  Ives  (Cornwall)  164. 
(Huntingdon)  390. 

—  James's  349. 

—  John's  12. 

Beck  430. 

(IbU  of  Man)  362. 

—  Just  in  Penwith  158. 

—  Keverne  152. 

—  Keyne's  Well  150. 

—  Kew  Highway  161, 

—  Lawrence  (Kent)  26. 
(Wight)  72. 

—  Leonard's  89. 

—  Margaret's  Bay  18. 
Hope  510. 

—  Martha't  47. 

—  MarUn's  18d. 

Ohuzeh  V^. 

Priory  450. 

—  Karyehuxoh  iB&* 


St.  Mary  Cray  19. 

—  Mary's  (Scilly)  168. 
Isle  612. 

Loch  606. 

—  Mawes'  Castle  152. 

—  Mawgan  180. 

—  Michael's  COiurch  879. 
Mount  156. 

—  Neot's  (ConiwaU)  150. 
(Huntingdon)  890. 

—  Kighton's  Kieve  163. 
--  Olave's  495. 

—  Osyth's  Priory  489. 

—  Ouen's  Bay  96. 

—  Paul's  Cray  19. 

—  Peter  Port  89. 

—  Peter's  25. 

—  Piran  152. 

—  Radegund's  Abbey  18. 

—  Sampson  91. 

—  Sunday's  Crag  425. 
422.  424. 

—  Trinian's  360. 

—  Tudno's  Ch.  298. 

—  WooUo's  Ch.  202. 

XXXV. 

Saints'  Bay  90. 
Salcombe  139. 
Salford  350.  851. 
Salhouae  496. 
Salisbury  101.  xlv.  xlvii. 
xlviii.  xlix.  L 

—  Plain  104. 
Salkeld  408. 
Salmstone  Grange  26. 
Salop  276. 

Saltaire  43J. 
Saltash  148. 
Saltburn  463. 
Saltford  118. 
Saltley  198. 
Saltney  284. 
Saltoun  509. 
Saltram  House  149. 
Saltwood  CSastle  14. 
Salvington  54. 
Samarls  95. 

Sampfurd  Courtney  141. 
Samson,  isl.  169. 
Sancreed  156. 
Sand  566. 
Sandabay  171. 
Sandal  A  Walton  436. 
Sanday  570. 
Sandbach  357. 
Sandbeck  Park  436. 
Sand&TaiA».4.  (&. 

-  "».\a.  «»>V. 
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CtendowB  TO. 
feAdiingliain  487. 
SMidrock  72. 
Sandsend  468. 
Sandwich  26. 
Sudwick  434. 
Sandy  377. 
Sandycroft  294. 
Sandyknowe  601. 
Sanquhar  612. 
Santon  361. 
Sark  92. 
Sam  Helen  827. 
Sauchiehum  536. 
Sannderafoot  219. 
Sannderton  227. 
Savemake  111. 
Sawrey  414. 
Saxby  876. 
Saxilby  474. 
Sazmundham  494. 
Scafell  484. 

—  Pike  484.  433. 
Scald  Law  624. 
Scale  Force  429. 

—  Hill  439. 
Scalloway  671. 
Scandale  Beck  417. 
Scapa  669. 
Scaraven  566. 
Scarba  689. 
Scarborough  461. 
Scarcliffe  406. 

Scarf  Oap  Past  483.  439 
Scariflbriek  Hall  848. 
Schiehallion  661. 
SciUy  Isles  158. 
Scone  Palace  658. 
Scotch  Dyke  608. 
Scotney  Castle  14. 
Scot's  Gap  468. 
Scotswood  461. 
Scourie  567. 
Scrabster  666. 
Scratchbury  118. 
Scratcheirs  Bay  75. 
Screes  484. 
Scremerston  459. 
Scrooby  444. 
Scnir-na-Glllean  543. 
Seacombe  384. 
Seaford  43. 
Seamer  Junction  461. 

—  Water  449. 
Sea  Mills  126. 
Seascale  436. 
Seathwaite  416. 
Seatoller  428. 
Seaton  (Devon)  106. 

—  (Huntingd.)  876. 
Seat  Sandal  418. 
Sea  View  69. 
Sedbergh  UO. 


Sedgemoor  188. 
Sedlescombe  41. 
Segontinm  806. 
Seiont,  the  307.  890. 
Selbome  77. 
Selby  444.  xU.  xlix. 
Selkirk  506. 
Sellafield  411. 
SelUng  27. 
Selsdon  Road  46. 
Selsey  66. 
Selwortliy  184. 

—  Green  176. 
Semley  106. 
Semperingham  888. 
Senlac  38. 
Sennen  157. 
Senny,  the  215. 
Serk  92. 

Settle  440. 
Sevenoaks  IS. 
Seven  Springs,  the  191. 
Severn,  the  178. 190. 192. 
202.  etc. 

—  Bridge  190. 

—  Junction  202. 

—  Tunnel  202. 
Shaftesbury  106. 
Shakespeare  Cliff  17. 
Shalfleet  74. 
Shalford  47. 

Sham  Castle  117. 
Sbandon  648. 
Shandy  Hall  448. 
Shanklin  70. 
Shap  407. 
Shapinshay  570. 
Sharpham  189. 
"  Park  183. 
Sharplow  Point  400. 
Sharpness  19U. 
Shaugh  Prior  149. 
Shawford  81. 
Sheaf,  the  880. 
Sheep's  Tor  142. 
Sheerness  28. 
Sheffield  380. 

—  Park  46. 
Shelford  476. 
Shelton  Oak  377. 
Shenfield  488. 
Shepherd's  Well  38. 
Shepperton  333. 
Shepton  Mallet  118. 
Sherborne  (Dorset)  106. 
Sherbum  Hospital  456. 
Sherburne  268.  xlii.  It. 
Shere  47. 
Sheriflfmuir  536. 
Sheringham  487. 
Sherwood  DeU  899. 

—  Forest  401.  406. 
Shetland  Islands  670 


Shide  73. 
Shields  468. 
Shifnal  376. 
Shillingford  239. 
Shin,  the  668. 
Shipiake  330. 
Shipley  439. 
Shipton  167. 
Shirebrook  403. 
Shire  Combe  Bay  310. 
Shirehampton  l!m. 

—  Shoebury  498. 
Shireoaks  387. 
Shoeburyness  498. 
Shoreham  63.  It. 
ShomcUffe  15. 
Shorwell  73. 
Shotover  HiU  362. 
Shotter  Mill  66. 
Shottery  361. 
Shotton  384. 
Shrewsbury  375. 
Shrivenham  113. 
Shropshire  376. 

—  Union  Canal  394. 336. 
Shugborough  Park  866. 
Sidlaw  Hills  654. 
Sidley  53. 

Sidmouth  106. 
Siebertswold  83. 
Silbury  Hill  85. 
Silchester  110. 
Sillery  Sands  175. 
Silloth  410. 
Silverdale  410. 
Silver  How  431. 
Simonsbath  174. 
Singleton  68. 

—  Abbey  208. 
Sinodun  Hill  329. 
Sittingboume  33. 
Six  Roads  96. 
Skaig  Bridge  664. 
Skegness  473. 
Skelgill  438. 
Skelton  448.  xlvii. 
Skelwith  Force  419. 
Skenfrith  Castle  184. 
Sketty  311. 

Skibo  563. 
Skiddaw  483. 
Skipton  489. 
Skye  541. 
Skyhill  360. 
Skyrrid-Vawr  301. 
Slade  310. 

Slade  Valley  168.  169. 
Slapton  Sands  139. 
Slateford  610. 
Slaugham  48. 
Sleaford  888. 
Sligachan,  Glen  643. 
iSloch  Pass  662. 
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Slough  110. 
Slwch  Tump  216. 
Slymbridge  xly. 
Smailholm  Tower  604. 
BmaUbrook  89. 
Smallmouth  Caves  170. 
Smeaton  609. 
Smeeth  14. 
Smethwick  272. 
Smithllls  HaU  366. 
Smoo  Gave  668. 
Snaefell  368.  860. 
Snettiflham  487.  xliz. 
Snodland  84. 
Snowdon  386. 

—  Banger  381. 

—  Station  333. 
Soar,  the  872. 
Soho  273. 
Sole  Street  19. 
Solihull  267. 
Solva  224. 
Solway,  the  611. 

—  Firth  410. 

—  Moss  603. 
Somerley  99. 
Sotnerleyton  Hall  496. 
Somersby  473. 
Somerset  118. 
Sompting  64.  xxxriii. 
Sonning  280. 

Sound  of  Mull  641. 
Sour  Milk  Force  421. 
Southam  de  la  Bere  191. 
Southampton  82. 

—  Water  82.  76.  97. 
Southborough  37. 
South  Groydon  46. 

—  Duvms  43. 
Southend  (Glamorgan) 

208. 

—  (Essex)  498. 
Southemdown  206. 
South  Esk  662. 

—  Foreland  18. 

—  Hinksey  261. 

—  Lynn  487. 
Southminster  498. 
South  Molton  134. 
Southport  848. 

South  Queensferry  626. 

—  Bonaldshay  670. 

—  Sands  220. 
Southsea  69. 
South  Shields  468. 

—  Walsham  496. 
Southwell  474.  xlU.  xlvti. 
Southwold  494. 

South  Wraxall  117. 
Sowerby  Bridge  857. 
Spa  Boad  12. 
Spalding  474. 
Spanish  Ha«d  861. 


Spar  Cave  542. 
Sparkford  111. 
Sparrowlee  400. 
Spean  Bridge  649. 
Sp^eeh  House  181. 
Speedwell  Cavern  396. 
Speke  Hall  848.  Ivii. 
Spey,  the  661. 
Spilsby  473. 
Spital  339. 
Spithead  58. 
Spittal  469. 
Spring  Vale  69. 
Sprinkling  Tarn  482. 
Stackpole  222. 
Stack  Polly  667. 

—  Bocks  223. 
Stacks,  the  306. 
Staffa  641. 
Stafdn  Inn  643. 
Stafford  366. 

—  Gasfle  366. 
Staindrop  456. 
Staineffm 
Stainmoor  Fells  461. 
Stair  429. 
Staithes  463. 

Stake  Pass  480.  397. 
Stalham  487. 
Stalybridge  867. 
Stamford  888. 

—  Bridge  467. 

—  HiU  164. 
Stanbury  Mouth  164. 
Standlake  262. 
Stanford-le-Hope  498. 
Stanhope  456. 
Stanley  664. 

—  Gill  436. 
Stanmer  Park  63. 
Stanmore  262. 
Stanton  Drew  127. 

—  Harcourt  262. 
Stanwix  410. 
Staple  Hill  189. 
Stapleton  Boad  126. 
Staple  Tors  143. 
Starcross  186. 
Starkholmes  392. 
Start  Point  139. 
Staunton  Lacey  188- 
Staveley  382. 
Staverton  140. 
Stavordale  Priory  118. 
Stechford  268. 

Steel  Fell  418. 

—  Knotts  424. 
Steephill  Castle  72. 
Steeple  482. 
Steer  Point  149. 
Steetley  403. 
Stenness,  Stones  uf  670. 
Stepford  612. 


Steyning  63. 
Stickle  Tarn  420. 
Sticks  Pass  430.  431. 
SUlton  390. 
Stirling  535. 
Stock  Gill  Force  419. 
Stockley  Bridge  431. 
Stockport  367. 
Stockton-on-Tees  449. 
Stogumber  133. 
Stoke  166. 

—  Edith  aOl. 

—  Ferry  486. 

—  Mandeville  386. 

—  Poges  386. 

—  upon-Trent  864. 

—  Works  198. 
Stokesay  Castie  189. 
Stokes  Bay  82. 
Stone  868. 
Stonebyres  531. 
Stonehaven  5S2. 
StonehcQge  104. 
Stonehouse  (Devon)  147. 

—  (Gloucester)  177. 
Stoneleigh   Abbey  267. 
Stonethwaite  422. 
Stoney  Cross  Plain  86. 

—  Middleton  896. 

—  Stratford  263. 
Stonyhurst  856. 
Stool  End  Farm  420. 
Stomoway  643. 
Storr  Bock  643. 
Storr^s  Hall  Hotel  418. 
Stour,  the  (Kent)  14. 26.27 

(Suffolk)  489. 

Stourbridge  274. 
Stourport  196. 
Stourton  HI. 

Stow  (Cornwall)  164. 
Stow  Park  474. 
Stowe  (Lichfield)  368. 

—  (Oxford)  227. 
Stowmarket  490. 
Strachur  633. 
Strands  484. 
Stranraer  613. 
Strata  Florida  218. 
Stratford  (Wilts)  104. 

—  on-Avon  258. 
Strathaven  612. 
Strathbeg,  the  666. 
Strathcarron  662. 
Strath  don  647. 
Strathfieldsaye  111. 
Strathfleet  664. 
Strath  Garve  667. 

—  Halladale  666. 
Strathnaver  668. 
Strath  Oykell  664. 
Strathpeffer  663. 
Strath  Tinry  564. 
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Stnthyre  68B. 
Stnfh  rriHe  566. 
Strsthy  566. 
Stratton  104. 
Streatham  46. 
Streftflam  Ca«fle  461. 
Streatlej  339. 
Stretton  Hills  189. 
Strid,  the  442. 
Striding  Edge  421.  436. 
Strome  Ferry  668. 
StromnoM  668. 
Stronachlachar  534. 
Stronsay  670. 
Strontian  644. 
Strood  19. 
Stroud  177. 
Stroadwater,  the  177. 
Struan  661. 
Struy  662. 
StadfaU  Oaatle  11. 
Studland  100. 
Studley  Royal  466. 
Stybarrow  Crag  434. 
Sty  Head  Pass  433. 
Sudbury  (Derby)  401. 

—  (Suffollc)  488. 

—  (Middlesex)  262. 
Sudeley  Castle  191. 
Sugar  Loaf  (Kent)  16. 

(Central  Wales)  216. 

Sunrloaf  (South  Wales) 

—  (ScoOand)  667. 
SuilTen  667. 
Suisgill  Burn  666. 
Sulby  861. 

—  Bridge  362. 

—  Glen  862. 
Sulgrave  263. 
SuUem  Voe  571. 
Sumborough  Head  671. 
Summerhouse  Hill  178. 
Sunbury  288. 
Sunderland  466. 
Surbiton  64. 
Surlingham  Broad  488. 
Sussex  47. 

Sutton  Bingham  106. 

—  Bridge  488.  890. 

—  Coldfleld  278. 

—  Ciourtney  229. 

—  at  Hone  19. 

—  Junction  370. 

—  Park  278. 

—  Place  65. 

—  Pool  146. 

—  on  Sea  473. 

—  Weaker  864. 
Swaffham  488i 
8wainsthor0e  491. 
Swale,  the  449. 
^^aledide  449. 


Swallow  Falls  836. 
Swanage  100. 
Swaaley  19. 
Swansea  207. 

—  Bay  207.  308. 
Swanston  624. 
Swan  Villace  278. 
Swanwick  60. 
Swathling  82. 
Sway  97. 

Sweetheart  Abbey  611. 
Sweno's  Stone  647. 
Swimbridee  184. 
Swindon  112. 
Swinge,  the  92. 
Swinside  429. 
Swinton  436. 
Sychnant  Pass  301. 
Sydenham  141. 
Symington  610. 
Symond*8  Tat  188. 
Syston  872. 

Tabley  House  393. 
Taff,  the  203.  206. 
Ta/Ts  Well  204. 
Tain  663. 

Talargoch  Lead  If  ine  296. 
Talgarth  214. 
Talkin  Tarn  460. 
Talladale  546. 
Talley  Abbey  217. 
Talsamau  310. 
Tal-y-Bont  280. 

—  7-Cafn  323. 

—  y-Llyn  280. 
Talyllyn  214. 

Tamar,  the  141. 144. 146. 

148. 
Tame,  the  867.  869. 
Tamhom  386. 
Tamworth  198. 

—  Castle  278. 
Tanat.  the  278. 
Tantallon  Gastie  606. 
Tan-y-Bwlch  326.  829. 

—  y-Grisiau  329. 
Tanyrallt  309. 
Taplow  281. 
Tarbat  Ness  563. 
Tarbert  539. 
Tarbet  584. 
TarflF,  Ford  of  565, 
Tarn  Hows  416. 
Tarporley  202. 
Tarr  Steps,  the  134. 
Tattershall  473. 
Tatton  Park  292. 
Taunton  133. 

—  Deane  138. 
Tavistock  142. 

Tavy,  the  142.  lU.  148. 
Taw,  the  109. 141. 166.167. 


Tawe,  the  307.  216. 
Tay,  the  65t.  660. 

—  Bridge  651. 
Tayehreggan  689. 
Taylor's  QUI  Foree  Ml. 
Taymeuth  Castle  660^ 
Taynuilt  641. 
Tayport  561. 

rebav  407. 
Teddington  388. 
Tees,  the  449.  460. 
Tela,  the  212.  218. 
Teign,  the  135. 
Teigngrace  135. 
Teignmouth  185. 
Teith,  the  685. 
Teme,  the  188.  216. 
Templecombe    106. 
Temple  Lock  281. 

—  Kewsam  488. 
Tenburr  189. 
Tenby  219. 
Tent  House  416. 
Tenterden  43. 
Terrington  487. 
Test,  the  82. 
Tetbury  177. 
Tettenhall  276. 
Teviot,  the  604. 
Tewkesbury  193.  xxxkx. 

xlvi.  Ut. 
Thame  337. 
— ,  the  338. 
Thames,  the6. 84.33&  etc, 

—  Ditton  388. 

—  Head  177. 
Thanet,  Isle  of  24. 
Thetford  466. 
Thirlmere  418. 
Thirlspot  418; 
Thirlwall  Castle  400. 
Thirsk  448. 
Thoresby  Hall  404. 
Thombury  180.  Irfli. 
Thomey  890. 
Thomhill  512. 
Thomilee  606. 
Thornton  Abbey  469. 

—  Beek  Falls  440. 

—  Junction  661. 
Thorpe  400. 

—  Cloud  400. 

—  le-Soken  489. 
Thorns  Cave  400. 
Thrapeton  266. 
Threave  Oaatle  612. 
Three  Barrowe  144. 

—  Bridges  48. 

—  CUflb  Bay  2ia 

—  Cocks  Junction  318. 
Threlkeld  406. 
Thurgartou  474. 
Thurso  566. 
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Thurso  Biver  566. 
Ticehorst  Road  88. 
Tichbome  Hoiue  T7. 
Tickenham  127. 
Tiddington  258. 
TidesweU  395. 
Tidworth  86. 
Tiglmabnudch  538. 
TUberthwaite  Gill  416. 

—  Olen  416. 
Tilbury  498. 
Tilehurst  290. 
Tilford  67. 
Tilgate  Forest  48. 
Till,  the  604. 
Tillietudlem  681. 
TUlynaught  647. 
Tilney  487. 

TUt,  aien  666. 
Tintagel  162. 

—  Head  162. 
TingwaU  670. 
Tiutem  184.  xliz. 

—  Parva  184. 
Tinio  Hill  5ia 
Tipton  St.  John's  106. 
Tiree  641. 

Tisbury  106. 
Tisaington  400. 
Tisted  77. 
Titchlield  60. 
Titchmarsh  liii. 
Titterstone  Glee  189. 
Tiverton  134. 
Tivetshall  490. 
Tiviot  Dale  869. 
Tobermory  541. 
Todmorden  367. 
Tollesbury  488. 
Tollie  547, 

Tol  Pedn  Penwith  157. 
Tomatin  662. 
Tomen-y-Mur  328. 
Tonacombe  164. 
Tonbridge  13. 
Tone,  the  138. 
Tong  Ghureh  275. 
Tongue  668. 

—  GiU  Force  421. 
Topsham  109. 
Tor  Bay  137. 
Torcrosfl  139. 
Torpantau  215. 
Torquay  136. 
Torre  136. 
Torrent  Walk  314. 
Torridge.  the  166. 
Torrin  542. 
Torrington  167. 
Tor  Steps  134. 
Tors  Walk  169. 
Toiiwortb  Court  190. 
Totiaad  Bay  76. 


Totnes  189. 
Tottenham  474. 
Totton  97. 
Toward  Point  638. 
Towcester  264. 
Tower  292. 
Tower  HUl  160. 
Town  Hailing  35. 
Towy,  the  211.  216.  217. 
Towyn  280. 
Toxteth  Park  349. 
Traeth  Mawr  309.  330. 
Tram  Inn  201. 
Tranent  508. 
Tranmere  341. 
Traquair  House  606. 
Trawscoed  282. 
Trawsfynydd  319. 
Trebarwith  Sands  163. 
Treborth  307. 
Trecastle  216. 
Trefiiant  295. 
Treforest  204. 
Trefriw  823. 
Tregony  161. 
Tregothnan  161. 
Treherbert  204. 
Trelissick  161. 
Trelowarren  Park  152. 
Tremadoc  309. 
Trematon  Castle  148. 
Trent,  the  364.  366.  406. 
Trent  Junction  372. 
Trentishoe  171. 
Trereen  166. 
Trereife  166. 
Tre>  Geiri  309. 
Treseo  168. 
Treshinish  Isles  641. 
Tresmeer  160. 
Tresvennick  Pillar  166. 
Tre  Taliesin  280. 
Trevalga  163. 
Trevena  162. 
Treror  8!^. 
Tring  263. 
Trinity  624. 
Troon  581. 
Trossaehs  634. 
Trotton  63. 

Troutbeck  (Ambleside) 
422. 

—  (Keswick)  408.  481. 

—  Bridge  417. 
Trowbridge  111. 
Trowell  876. 
Troy  House  184. 
Truro  161. 

—  Lake  151. 
Trusham  109. 
Tryfan  326. 

—  juncUon  aaa. 

Tryweryn,  iht  ^i^. 


Tubs  Hill  18. 
TuUoch  649. 
Tummel,  the  661. 

—  Bridge  661. 
Tunbridge  18. 

—  Wellt  36. 
TunstaU  364. 
Turriflf  647. 
Tutbury  401. 
Tuxford  404. 

Tweed,  the  469.  504.  606. 
Tweedmouth  459. 
Twelve  Apostles  184. 
Twerton  118. 
Twickenham  233. 
TwlzeU  504. 
TwU  Du  882. 

—  Twrw  283. 

Twm  Shon  Gatti's  Oare 

216. 
Two  Bridges  143. 

—  Gates  174. 

—  Pots  170. 

Twjford  (Berkshire)  HO. 
->  rBuckinghamshire) 

—  (Hants)  81. 
Twymyn,  the  279. 
Ty  HyU  Bridge  326. 
Tyndrum  643. 
Tyndwr  322. 

Tyne,  the  (Hadd.)  508. 

(Korthnmberland) 

456.  461. 
Tynehead  507. 
Tynemouth  468. 
Tyninghame  House  608. 
Tynwald  Hill  862. 
Tyn-y-Coed  826. 

—  y-€^roes  316. 

Tyrau  Mawr  311. 818. 816. 

Uckfield  38. 
Uddingston  626. 
Udny  658. 
Umngton  112. 
Uig643. 
Ulceby  469. 
Ullapool  567. 
Ullesthorpe  266. 
Ullscarf  m 
UUswater  423. 
Ulpha  416. 

Ulverscroft  Priory  374. 
Ulverston  410. 
Undercliflf  71. 
Undermount  71. 
Union  Kills  362. 
Unst  671. 
Upchurch  28. 
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Uppingham  375. 
Upton  (Cheshire)  284. 

—  (Someraet)  117. 

—  GasUe  221. 

—  Magna  276. 
Upwey  Janction  100. 
Ure,  the  U9.  465. 
Urquhart  Oastle  545. 
Ushaw  College  456. 
Uak  184. 

— ,  the  201.  202.214.216. 
Uttoxeter  866. 

Val  des  Vaux  97. 
Vale  Castle  91. 

—  Chnrcb  91. 

—  of  St.  John  430. 

—  Royal  364. 

Yalle  Orueis  Abbey  821. 
Valley  of  Bocks  172. 
Vaaroeque  92. 
Vauxh  Jl  63. 
Vellan  Head  153. 
Ventnor  71. 
Vemey  227. 
Verwood  99. 
Vespasian's  Gamp  104. 
Via  Gellia,  ihe  392. 
Victoria  Gave  440. 
Vignals,  the  189. 
Virginia  Water  64. 
Vitifer  Tin  Mine  144. 
Vixen  Tor  143. 
Vymwy,  Lake  819. 

Wadborough  192. 
Waddesdon  885. 
Wadebridge  161. 
Wadhorst  88. 
Waenfawr  333. 
Wakefield  436. 
Walberswick  494. 
Waldendale  449. 
Waldershare  33. 
Wales  278.  293.  etc. 
Walkden  350. 
Walkerbum  506. 
Walkhampton  142. 
Wall  368. 
Wallace  Monument  536. 

—  Tower  581. 
Wallasey  347. 
Wallingford  229. 
Wallow  Crag  427. 
Walls  571. 
Wallsend  458. 
Walmer  26. 

Walna  Scar  Pass  416. 
Walpole  St.  Peter  487. 
Walsall  278. 
Walsingham  487. 
Walsoken  487. 
Waltham  Gross  474.  xl 


Walton  64. 

—  Castle  127. 

—  on-the-Kaze  489. 

—  on-Thames  233. 
Wanlockhead  610. 
Wansfell  Pike  419. 
Wansford  266. 
Wantage  112. 
Wanthwaite  Bridge  430. 
Warberry  Hill  1®. 
Ward  Hill  669. 
Wardoar  Castle  106. 
Wareham  100. 
Wargrave  230. 
Warkworth  468. 
Warleigh  Valley  117. 
Warlingham  46. 
Warmington  266.  xlvii. 
Warminster  118. 
Wamham  62. 
Warren  (Pembroke)  223. 

—  (near  Liverpool)  347 
—,  the  16. 
Warrington  349. 
Warsop  406. 
Warwick  254. 
Warwicktown  46. 
Wasdale  432. 

—  Head  434. 
Washford  133. 
Wasperton  268. 
Wast  Water  434. 
Watchet  133. 
Watcombe  138. 
Watendlath  418. 
Waterbeach  484. 
Water  Eaton  252. 
Watergate  Bay  160. 
Waterhead  414. 
Waterhonses  400. 
Waterloo  348. 
Watermonth  170. 
Water  Orton  198. 
Watersmeet,  the  173. 
Waterwinch  221. 
Watford  262. 
Watiing  Street  23.  189 

264.  276.  377. 
Wattington  227. 
Watton  486. 
Watrs  Dyke  283. 
Waveney,  the  490.  496. 
Waverley  Abbey  67. 
Wavertree  363. 
Wayland  Wood  486. 

—  Smith's  Forge  112. 
Wear,  the  452.  455. 
Wearhead  456. 

Wear  Valley  June.  455, 
Weathercote  Cave  440. 
Weather  Hill  425. 
Weaver,  the  864. 

—  Hills  401. 


Wedmore  128. 
Wednesbury  274. 
Weedon  264. 
Weeton  464. 
Weir  Head  148. 
Welbeck  Abbey  403. 
Welbury  449. 
Wellingborough  266. 
Wellington  (Salop)  275. 

—  (Somerset)  134. 

—  College  47. 
Wells  (Norfolk)  4^. 

(Somerset)   128.   xlv. 

xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.  1. 
Welshpool  278. 
Welton  264. 
Wem  282. 
Wemyss  Bay  532. 
Wendover  SB6. 
Wennington  439 
Wensley  449. 
Wensleydale  449. 
Wensum,  the  491. 
Wentworth  Woodhouse 

436. 
Wescott  385. 
West  Bay  111. 

—  Brighton  48. 

—  Bromwich  273. 
Westbnry  111. 
West  Oalder  526. 
Westcliff-on-Sea  498. 
West  Cowes  75. 
Westenhanger  14. 
Westerfleld  494. 
Westerham  13. 
Westgate-on-Sea  24. 
West  Grinstead  63. 
Westham  63. 

West  Hampstead  387. 

—  Hartlepool  449. 

—  Kirby  889. 

—  Lyn,  the  171. 

—  Mailing  36. 

—  Meon  77. 

—  Moors  99. 
Weston-super-Mare  132. 

—  under-Redcastle  282. 

—  Underwood  377. 
Westonbirt  House  177. 
Westray  570. 

West  Bunton  487. 

—  Tarring  64. 

—  Timperley  379. 

—  Walton  487. 
Westward  Ho  167. 
West  Wickham  45. 
Westwood  House  197. 
Wetheral  469. 
Wetherlam  416. 
Wetton  MUl  400. 
Wey.  the  64. 67. 100. 38S. 
Weybridge  64.  332. 
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Weymouth  100. 
Wlialley  866. 
Whalaay  571. 
Wharfs,  the  441. 
Wharfedale  443. 
Wharncliffe  Chase  380. 

—  Lodge  880. 
Whatatandwell  870. 
Whanphill  618. 
Wheatley  237. 
Whernside  440. 
Whiflflet  510. 
Whimple  106. 
Whinlatter  Pass  439. 
Whippin^am  69. 
Whiaton  388.  liv. 
Whitacre  198. 
Whitby  463. 
Whitchareb  (Devon)  143. 

—  (Hants)  101. 

—  (North  Wales)  396. 

—  (Oxon)  380. 

—  (Salop)  382. 

—  (Somerset)  xlv. 

—  Canonicoram  106. 
White  Ball  Tnnnel  184. 

—  Castle  184. 
Whitehaven  411. 
White  Horse  HOI  113. 
Whiteless  Pike  439. 
White  Koss  417. 

—  Pebble  Bay  169. 
Whitesand  Bay  149.  iST. 
White  Stones  175. 
Whitfield  18. 

—  Force  449. 
Whithorn  518. 
Whiting  Bay  582. 
Whitland  313. 
Whitley  Abbey  368. 
WhiUingham  493. 
Whitney  218. 
Whitstable  34. 
Whitstone  160. 

—  Cliff  448. 
Whittington  388. 
Whitwell  (Wight)  73. 

—  (Nottingh.)  408. 
Wick  565. 
Wickford  498. 
Wiokham  Ck>art  45. 
Wickhamford  197. 
Wiekham  Market  494. 
Wickwar  190. 
Widcombe  117. 
Widdeeombe  -  in  -the- 

Koors  140. 
Wideford  Hill  670. 
Widford  475. 
Widnes  849. 
Wigan  406. 
Wight,  Isle  of  67. 
Wigmore  Castle  189. 


Wigston  375. 
Wigtown  618. 

—  Bay  518. 
Wiley,  the  101. 
Willersley  Castle  870. 
Willesden  363. 
Williton  183. 
Willoughby  (Lincoln- 
shire) 384. 

Wilmcote  358. 
Wilmington  Priory  44. 
—,  Long  Han  of  48. 
Wilton  106. 
--  Bridge  188. 

—  CasUe  188. 

—  House  105. 
Wiltshire  113. 
Wimbledon  63. 
Wimbome  99.  Ivi. 
Wincanton  118. 
Winchburgh  535. 
Winchcombe  191. 
Winchelsea  43.  zlix. 
Winchester  78.  xxxix.  li 

lii.  Ut.  Ivi. 
Winchfield  77. 
Windermere  413. 
— ,  the  413. 
Windsor  331. 
Wingfield  Manor  393. 
Win  Hill  897. 
Winkle  865. 
Winmarleigh  406. 
Winnats,  the  397. 
Winston  450. 
Winton  609. 
Wirksworth  870. 
Wirral,  the  384.  839. 
Wisbech  390. 
Wishaw  610. 
Wiston  53. 
Witham  (Essex)  488. 

—  (Somerset)  111. 
— ,  the  470.  478. 
Withemsea  469. 
Withington  201. 
Witley  66. 

—  Court  196. 
Witney  197. 
Wittersham  38. 
Wivelsfield  48. 
Wnion,  the  313. 
Wobum  363. 

—  Abbey  363. 

—  Sands  877. 
Woking  64. 
Wokingham  47. 
Woldingham  46. 
Wolds,  the  467. 
Wolferton  487. 
WoUacombe  Bay  170. 
Wollaton  Hall  884. 
Wolseley  Hall  866. 


Wolston  367. 
Wojstonbury  Beacon  48. 
Wolvercote  351. 
Wolverhampton  374. 
Wolverton  1263. 
Woobum  <]hreen  337. 
Wooda  Bay  171. 
Woodford  384. 
Woodhall  Spa  478. 
Woodham  Ferris  498 
Woodhead  880. 
Woodhonse  883. 

—  Farm  506. 
Woodside  513. 

—  Ferry  840. 
Woodspring  Priory  182. 
Woodstock  351. 
Woofferton  189. 
Wookey  128. 

Wool  100. 
Wooler  458. 
Woolston  84. 
Woolwieh  84. 
Wootton  69. 

—  Bassett  113. 

—  Court  356. 

—  HaU  401. 

Worcester  193.  xliv.xlvii. 
-^  Beacon  300. 
Workington  411. 
Worksop  403. 

—  Manor  403. 

—  Priory  xli. 
Worle  132. 
Worlesbury  Hill  133. 
Worms  Head  310. 
Worstead  493. 
Worth  48.  xxxvii. 

—  Valley  439. 
Worthing  54. 
Wortley  380. 
Wotton  (Buckingham- 
shire) 885. 

—  under-Edge  190. 

—  House  62. 
Wrabness  489. 
Wrafton  168. 
Wrangaton  140. 
Wrath,  Cape  568. 
Wray  Castle  414. 
Wrekin  375. 
Wrexham  383.  liii. 
Wrington  137. 
Wroxall  70 
Wroxeter  277. 
Wroxhall  357. 
Wroxham  493. 
Wroxton  Abbey  363. 
Wrynose  Pass  416. 
Wyche,  the  200. 
Wychwood  Forest  197. 
Wycombe  110. 

Wye  14. 


